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WHEN THE DOLLAR SNEEZED... 

This time the other currencies did not catch pneumonia: they have only gone 
into hysterics. It seems to u$ that the United States has placed itself in a position 
where whatever its President says or does seems more wrong than right to most 
of the rest of the world. Even so if there is at all a villain of the piece on this occa¬ 
sion it is surely Tokyo and not Washington. It takes not merely two but all to 
play the Bretton Woods game and it is a sad fact of the monetary history of the 
world for the last twenty years or so that this condition has frequently not been 
met. Governments with weak national currencies have generally been dragging 
their feet in the matter of devaluation while countries enjoying persisting surpluses 
in their balance of payments have been stubbornly sticking to the trade advan¬ 
tages of their under-valued currencies. As a result the IMF scheme of fixed par 
values has been compelled to acquire a rigidity which is not natural to it by any 
means. This general situation had been complicated further for some time by 
the constant sniping at Fort Knox by de Gaulle's France that was. 


The current maelstrom in international monetary affairs has been occasioned 
primarily by the despair felt by the United States over its ever being able in a nor¬ 
mal manner to persuade the strong-currency countries particularly Japan to think 
in terms of a realistic revaluation of their respective currencies. It must be said 
in favour of West European countries such as the Federal Republic of Germany 
that they would be less disinclined towards a rearrangement of par values 
had they not been apprehensive of Japan continuing to remain adamant 
indefinitely. 


In this sense the responsibility for initiating processes for the resolution of 
the monetary crisis has been mainly Japan's. Alter two weeks of efforts to hold the 
yen to the parity of 360 to a US dollar by buying up offerings of the latter curr¬ 
ency, Tokyo realised on Friday last week that it could not really ward off pres¬ 
sures for the revaluation of the yen. As a result, the Japanese government has 
decided, like several other governments in western Europe had done earlier to 
allow the yen float in the exchange market, thereby permitting it to establish its 
own exchange rate according to supply and demand. This acceptance of the 
realities of tht world monetary situation by Japan has materially advanced the 
prospects of the par values of the various national currencies being realigned iv 
an orderly fashion. 


It is clear that the essentials of an agreement on a new' pattern of exchange 
rates will have to be settled through a conference of the major monetary powers, 
namely the United State and the countries known as the Group of Ten. which 
includes Japan. At the annual meeting of the IMF due later this month, what 
may reasonably be expected only is that this conference should dot the ‘i*$ and 
cross the ‘t’s of a settlement reached earlier among these eleven countries. 

At the time of writing, we see no reason for believing that, as a result of any 
such agreement, the US dollar must necessarily be devalued in the sense in which 
devaluation is understood. With Japan apparently ready to see reason, 
there is every possibility that the Group of Ten will be able to agree on 
appreciating the currencies of its members to varying extents, with minor 
adjustments elsewhere. As for the monetary price of gold, the two tier 
price system should certainly be able to resume functioning more or less 
smoothly once a realignment of currencies has been brought about through an 
agreement among the US, and the Group of Ten. Mr S. L. N. Simha, writing in 
th ' HMdu some days ago on the current monetary crisis, chose to revive the plea 
for an increase in the monetary price of gold through doubling its value ir* terms 
of the US dollar. In our view, this would be mixing up issues. The two-tiei 
price system for gold has demonstrated that the monetary price of gold can be 
effectively insulated from the market pressures acting on commercial or specula¬ 
tive transactions in gold. If what Mr Simha has in mind is the problem of inter¬ 
national liquidity, the mechanism of the Special Drawing Rights,which remains 
to be fully exploited, would become relevant. In any case, the storm that has hit 
the world’s exchanges for the last few w'ceks is not primarily related to the issue 
of liquidity. 
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The Rupee in the Monetary Maelstrom 


There is a wise saying in one of the 
languages of our country. It asks what 
business it is of a house-fly to intrude 
into the forge of a black-smith. The 
purpose of this proverb is to counsel 
caution to smaller men in the matter 
of getting involved in the quarrels of 
the great. This moral has an obvious 
relevance to the crisis which has now 
overtaken monetary relations among 
the member-countries of the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund. When the ma¬ 
jor national currencies are locked in a 
combat for supermacy and are waging 
among themselves both a war of nerves 
and a battle of wits, countries which 
are of less significance in international 
trade or payments cannot afford to 
stick their necks out. On the other 
hand, they must be content to take such 
steps as may be the minimum needed 
to prevent their respective economies 
being hurt while the storm rages in 
Washington, Tokyo, Bonn, Paris or 
London. 


lity with a certain degree of flexibility. 
Since the world monetary conditions 
are not merely in a state of flux but 
have been caught in a violent upheaval 
— an upheaval caused primarily by the 
collapse of the wish or the will to co¬ 
operate on the part of the leading mem¬ 
bers of the International Monetary 
Fund — it is obviously not possible for 
the government of India to anticipate 
the eventual pattern of currency re¬ 
alignments. Hence the decision to let 
the status quo continue in respect of the 
par value of the rupee. At the same 
time, with most major currencies tend¬ 
ing to appreciate in terms of the US 
dollar, the realities of the international 
trade or payments situation have to be 
taken into account. This our govern¬ 
ment has sought to do by linking the 
rupee-sterling rate to the dollar-sterling 
rate in the London market. As it is the 
the declared policy of the government 
of the United Kingdom not to allow 
violent fluctuations in the dollar-ster- 


liftg rate* the establishment of a rela¬ 
tionship between that rate and the 
rupee-sterling rate may be expected 
to see to it that the rupee is insulated to 
some extent from violent disturbances 
in the world exchange markets. 

Additionally, to the extent that the 
pound is tending to appreciate gently in 
terms of the dollar, Indian exports 
stand to gain to a limited extent from a 
marginal, de facto devaluation of the 
rupee in terms of some of the major 
currencies. It must be added, however, 
that a number of procedural problems 
will have to be solved before Indian 
banks dealing in foreign exchange or 
other authorized foreign exchange dea¬ 
lers in this country are able to work 
the current arrangements smoothly. 
Meanwhile — and thi$ is important — 
there has been absolutely no sign of 
nervousness in business circles in this 
country, while there is general support 
for the Finance Minister, Mr Chavan’s 
statement that the government of India 
would fully co-opcrate with the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund in the effort 
that has become necessary to re-esta¬ 
blish a new pattern of stable exchange 
rates in accordance with the basic prin¬ 
ciples underwritten by the Brctton 
Woods Agreement. 


The Government of India, for its 
part, has been quick to see the need for 
prudence of this kind. The Reserve 
Bank of India has issued a series of 


This is the text of a talk broadcast by the 
Editor last week on the General Overseas 
Services of All India Radio and is reproduced 
here by courtesy of AIR. 


instructions to authorised dealers in 
foreign exchange with a view to ensur¬ 
ing that the country is able to carry 
on the day-to-day transactions 
of its foreign trade with the least 
dislocation in its exports or im¬ 
ports. These regulations have been 
drawn up within the framework of the 
government’s broad policy decision to 
maintain the status quo in respect of 
the par value of the rupee as declared 
to the International Monetary Fund 
in terms of gold as well as in the case 
of the existing official exchange rate of 
Rs 7.50 to the US dollar. Since, how¬ 
ever, the value of the dollar has been 
1!actuating in world markets, the Reserve 
Bank has directed that the rate at which 
the rupee is exchanged for the pound 
sterling by the authorised dealers in 
foreign exchange should be settled from 
day to day in accordance with the previ- 
vous day’s closing dollar-sterling rate in 
the London market. 

As an interim arrangement, this stra¬ 
tegy has the virtue of combining stabi¬ 


Towards Mounting Deficits 


The question of adjusting the un¬ 
authorised overdrafts of the state 
governments with the Reserve Bank by 
providing additional central assistance 
is again being hotly discussed with a 
view to finding out how a recurrence 
of this malady can be avoided and the 
aggregate quantum of deficit financing 
limited with some amount of certainty. 
The union Finance Minister, Mr Y.B. 
Chavan indicated in PaiJiament some¬ 
time back that he and Mr C. Subra- 
maniam, Minister for Planning, would 
be holding discussions with the state 
ministers for eliminating unauthorised 
overdrafts and incurring Plan and non- 
Plan expenditure within available re¬ 
sources. In spite of the implementa¬ 
tion of the recommendations of the 
Fifth Finance Commission and the 
transfer of larger revenues from the 
centre, the overdrafts of the state 
governments with the Reserve Bank 
have continued to rise at an alarming 
rate and before the huge adjustments 
took place, a few weeks back, the over¬ 
drafts of states stood at the high level 
of Rs 428.62 crores on June 18, 1971 
against only Rs 190.56 crores on June 
19, 1970. The centra] government 
brought down these overdrafts to 
Rs 82.40 crores during the week ended 
July 2, 1971 with the payment in ad¬ 
vance of the states 4 share of taxes and 
also special ways and means advances 
wherever there was a gap. The addi¬ 


tional funds thus provided have to be 
returned to the centre by the states 
concerned before the end of the current 
financial year. In June 1970, a similar 
operation was carried out when the 
ovcidrafts came down to Rs 52.68 
crores on July 3, 1970 from Rs 190.56 
crores on June 19, 1970. These opera¬ 
tions did not create then any serious 
problems. 

The developments in the past few 
months, however, clearly indicate that 
a big increase in non-Plan expenditure 
and in development outlay outside the 
Plan have resulted in the building up of 
sizable minus cash balances. Many state 
budgets for 1970-71 have disclosed gap¬ 
ing deficits on revenue and capital 
accounts in the revised estimates for 
1970-71. There are also uncovered defi¬ 
cits for 1971-72. All the four southern 
states Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Mysore 
and Tamil Nadu had huge minus cash 
balances at the end of 1970-71. Andhra 
Pradesh alone had an uncovered deficit 
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bf over Rs 47 crores in the la$t financial 
y^ar evenwhenit had an opening cash 
balance of Rs 83 lakhs. This is an indi¬ 
cation of how state budgeting has been 
faulty aftd with a difficult ways and 
tneans fK>sitioh, it is not surprising that 
there has b?en resort to deficit financing 
through unauthorised overdrafts for 
meeting commitments. In the first 
two years of the current plan, the quan¬ 
tum of deficit financing on account of 
the centre and states did not assume 
alarm&g proportions. Actually in 1969- 

70 aggregate deficit financing was rela¬ 
tively small at Rs 58 crores having 
rfeg&rd to the : total outlay. It was 
however higher at Rs 365 crores ini970- 

71 according to provisional estimates. 

It is quite likely that the deficit op 
centre’s account will be much less thaku 
that indicated in the revised cst imate for 
1970-71, as at the end of March its ways 
and means position was extremely, 
oomfortable with cash balances with the 
Reserve Bank at a high level. It was 
also complained that there had been a 
serious shortfall in Plan outlay in the 
central sector. Judging however, from 
the trend of overdrafts of states in the 
past year, it is quite likely that the 
deficits of the state governments were 
sizable. When the accounts for the 
last financial yqar are finalised it may 
not be surprising if defict financing was 
only on account of the states and the; 
share of the centre was meagre. n 

The trends in the current year, how¬ 
ever, are not quite happy. Apart.' from 
the serious upset in calculations regard¬ 
ing the availability of resources to the 
centre, as a result of the heavy expendi¬ 
ture that is being incuned on main¬ 
taining refugees from East Bengal, 
the massive assistance given to the 
states in the last wdek of June has had a 
debilitating . effect on .central finances 
It may be wrong to take a pessimistic 
view of the central budgetary position! 
as the difficulties now being endured art 
mainly due totbe slow inflow of foreign 
aid for the rehabilitation of refugees. 


Reserve Bank may again tend to rise in 
the later half of the year as it happened 
in 1970-71, 

It has to be determined, however, 
what should be the future strategy and 
how deficit financing should be kept 
within limits by the centre and unau¬ 
thorised ovetdrafts avoided altogether 
by the states. The centre’s calculations 
have obviously been upset by the huge 
expenditure on refugees which up to the 
end of December this year is estimated 
at Rs 260 crores. As already, there is 
a budgetary provision of Rs 60 crores, 
it has been observed that the overall 
deficit will increase to Rs 385 crores 
from the budget estimate of Rs 225 
crores. No allowance, however, has 
been made for foreign aid of Rs 90 
crores already promised though it must 
be said that in the last quarter of 1971- 
72 there will have to be a fresh supple¬ 
mentary demand for Rs 120 crores 
taking the total expenditure on refugee 
to Rs 380 crores in 1971-72. As about 
Rs 190 crores can be expected to be in. 
“ffreTormofforeign aid, the net liability 
of the centre may wt be more than 
Rs 190 crores. It will, therefore, be 
justifiable to say that even allowing for 
a continuance of expenditure on the 
present scale on refugees, in the first 
quarter of 1972, there may not be an 
increase in the overall deficit by more 
than Rs 130 crores. Even this increase 
will'take place only if Plan outlay was 
stepped up to the anticipated extent. 
.Besides, there Ts the possibility of larger 
revenue receipt and bigger realisa¬ 
tions through open market loans and 
small savings. Iii any case, the centre 
cannot avoid a sizable deficit which 
may be anything between Rs 150 and 
Rs 2Q0 crores. 

In these circumstances, there will be 
pressure on the states to reduce their 


deficits or raise additional resources 
with a view to avoiding unauthorised 
overdrafts. In view of the forthcoming 
elections, many state governments have 
not levied additional taxation while 
some states under Presidential rule 
could not think of new proposals for 
raising resources through fresh taxa¬ 
tion. Only a few states such as Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu will have no 
overall deficits for the current year 
though they will still have accumulated 
deficits of earlier years. 

It is, therefore, felt that thfc aggre¬ 
gate deficit of the states will be about 
Rs 205 crores and if the larger deficit 
of the centre is taken into account, 
there will be deficit financing for as 
much as Rs 590 crores. Even allowing 
for the possibility of the centre’s deficit 
being lower by Rs 200 crores, for the 
reasons stated above, aggregate deficit 
financing will still be to-the extent of 
Rs400 crores. The centre has naturally 
been protesting that there is no scope 
for a Further rescheduling of debt re¬ 
payments and interest charges as de¬ 
manded by the states because special 
assistance is already being given on a 
large scale, and there has also been a 
big transfer of revenues From the centre 
to the states under the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Tyagi Commission. It 
has also been emphasised that the 
effoi t for mobilising resources has been? 
successfully completed, the target fixed 
for the centre under the fourth Plan 
being likely to be over-reached even 
with the levies already introduced. The 
states, on the other hand, have yet to 
formulate proposals for meeting a gap 
of over Rs 400 crores. This gap may be 
expected to be filled with new proposals 
in 1972-73 after the elections are*o\tar;.. 
But the ways and means problems will: 
assume serious proportions in the mean¬ 
time if Plan outlay by the states was. 


* / » 

il&itttn £cbnombt 23 


It has been stated that only about 
eight crores of rupees had been reoeived 
out of the promised assistance of Rs 90 
crores. As quite a sizable amount has 
already beey spent on the refugees and 
there has also been a large transfer of 
i revenue to the states, the, immediate 
position is uncomfortable and it has 
been "necessary for the centre to 
resoft to deficit financing for meeting 
ifitacmiDitments during the week ended- 
fMfm .6, for t to JUft time ip .several 
mooutt..It is quite likely that,with the - 
ajpuetAtent* that will be made with the 
jarespret of earlier payments and 
the tdbeipt of fresh foreign aid, the bud- - 
ietary position will get corrected and 
Central government deposits with the 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1946 


The Government cotton exports policy has which the Indian raw cotton balance sheet is 
aroused in the cotton trade an opposition, likely to develop during the 1946-47 season, 
which is nearly as intense at that with its cotton Thej;arry-over at the beginning of that season 
prices policy, has been met., And yet. taking is expected to-be in the neighbourhood of 2.74 
into consideration all the factors of the current million bales,'and the season's crop, utdUr 
Indian cotton situation, it is difficult to see how ideal conditions some 4 million bales: TheTdWf 
the Governments’ dCc&ion could have .been supply may thus be about 6.74 million 
very much diiTerent from what It is. at least. bales, out. of .which domestic consumption 
urso for it itt broad outlines are concerned, factory and extra factory may absorb something 
■ Thera are some in the trade, who vfou^d have like 4.4 million bales. Consequently, the quantt- 
the exp6tt 'trade left frise and untrammelled, ty available for export and as carry-over to the 
But this leap extremist View. Large lections of next season would be something like 2.34 
opinion realise that control, in some- form or million bales.Since the estimate on which, thb 
other is necessary in the present circumstances, above figures aw based was made,certain trend 
Indeed, the need for export restrictions be- have manifested themselves, which wouw 
comes patent, if one considers the lines along suggest small variations from the above flgbrtK 
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more than warranted by available 
resources and non-plan expenditure 
was not frozen at the existing levels. 
Besides, calculations regarding the 
availability of resources has gone 
wrong be cause of an increase in non- 
Plan expenditure. 

The inescapable conclusion arises 
that there will have to be a slowing 
down of development expenditure on 
account of the states, just when they 
are in a position to implement rural 
electrification and irrigation projects 
in a big way. This will be undesirable 
as the objective is to increase the tempo 
of economic development and provide 
larger employment. 11 will thus have to 
be examined whether the Plan can be 
suitably recast to increase the share of 
the state sector and also the quantum 
of central assistance if, for any reason, 


schemes in the central sector cannot be 
implemented on the anticipated scale. 

The centre may be unwilling to make 
any adjustments in this regard and it 
will eventually happen that additional 
taxes will haveto be imposed inthenext 
budget for overcoming the deficiencies 
of the state budgets. This course would 
be inadvisable. Instead, it may be 
examined whether there can be a more 
intensive mobilisation of small savings 
and bank credit also can be used for 
certain purposes. A gap of Rs 500 
crores should not present difficulties in 
a total plan outlay of over Rs 16,000 
crores. Only there should not be fur¬ 
ther complications due to heavy ex¬ 
penditure on refugees in 1972-73 and 
1973-74. The central government can 
probably take a definite view of Plan 
propsectsearly next year in the light of 
fresh developmentrs. 


Indo-Nepalese Treaty 


The tkeaty between India and Nopal 
which came into force on August 15 
this year is expected to be an 
important landmark in lndo-Nepalese 
relations. If implemented “effectively 
and harmoniously”, as indicated in 
the treaty, it will go a long way in 
promoting Nepal’s diversification of 
trade and industrial development and 
will also help New Delhi to strengthen 
its economic and political friendship 
with a country which though small in 
size is of considerable strategic impor¬ 
tance. 

This country has been Nepal’s ma¬ 
jor trade partner, our share in her total 
trade being about 90 per cent. India 
had a favourable balance in her trade 
with Nepal valued at Rs 3.32 crores in 
1967-68, Rs 10.53 erodes in 1968-69 
and Rs 12.88 crores in 1969-70. Ne¬ 
pal’s exports to third countries in¬ 
creased from about $3.2 million in 
1965-66 to $8.9 million in 1967-68 
while her imports from third countries 
amounted to $7.2 million in 1967-68. 
Up-to-date statistics of Nepal’s foreign 
trade are not readily available. It is 
however significant that by restoring 
normal relations, the treaty paves the 
way for the two neighbours to come to- 


Full text of lado*Nepal Treaty, was published 
In the Eastern Economist , dated August 27, 
1971. 


gether closer and open a new chapter 
in their trade and economic co-opera¬ 
tion. 

India has agreed to provide Nepal 
access to its market without any duty 
or quota restrictions for all her manu¬ 
factured goods which contain not less 
than 90 per cent of Nepalese materials 
or Nepalese and Indian materials. It 
has also been laid down that if such 
articles are made in small units in Ne¬ 
pal, the additional duty will be equiva¬ 
lent to the rates of excise duty appli¬ 
cable under the Indian customs and ex¬ 
cise tariff to articles produced in simi¬ 
lar units in India. In the case of other 
manufactured goods where the value of 
Nepalese material and labour added 
in Nepal is at least 50 per cent of the 
ex-factoj 7 price, the government of 
India will decide the nature and extent 
of access including tariff preferences. 

India’s imports from Nepal have 
hitherto been confined mainly to butter 


and ghee, rice, jute cuttings, mustard 
seed, mill-made rayon fabrics, and 
stainless steel utensils. In 1969-70 
out of India’s total imports from Nepal 
valued at Rs 14.39 crores, rice accoun¬ 
ted for Rs 6.15 crores, butter and ghee 
for Rs 1.09 crores and stainless steel 
utensils for Rs 19 lakhs. The treaty 
provides opportunities to Nepal to di¬ 
versify her exports to India. This will 
depend on how fast Nepal is able to 
expand her agricultural and industrial 
development and produce sufficient 
surplus for export. Agricultural pro¬ 
ducts form the bulk of Nepal’s exports 
and rice is the most important item, 
accounting for 50 per cent of the total 
exports. As India’s needs of imported 
rice are bound to decrease, Nepal will 
have to give attention to the production 
of other exportable goods. Nepal’s 
main industries are jute goods, sugar, 
cigarettes, matches, textiles and stain¬ 
less steel utensils. Table I shows the 
trend in industrial production in recent 
years, according to the United Nations’ 
statistics. 

An interesting aspect of these figures 
is that the production of those indust¬ 
ries has expanded rapidly which found 
a ready market in India although the 
Nepalese government gave low priority 
to the development of such industries. 
Under the Industrial Enterprises Act 
(Amencdment) passed in 1969, Nepal 
divided industries into four categories, 
category ‘A’ consisted of industries pro¬ 
ducing basic goods such as cement, ferti¬ 
lisers, and agricultural implements and 
those with export potential or contribute 
to import substitution. Tourism and 
cottage industries came under cate¬ 
gory 'B\ Processing industries such at 
ghee and bristles came under ‘C’ while 
industries which required imported raw 
materials with convertible foreign ex 
change and exported finished good! 
were classified under ‘D’ , and there 
fore received low priority. Neverthe 
less, the 4 D’ class industries likc&tainle& 
steel utensils and synthetic fabrics in¬ 
creased their production and exports tc 
such an extent as to compel India to re 
strict ♦heir imports. Nepal has drawn uj 
several schemes for expanding her exist 
ing industries and for settingup new 
ones with foreign collaboration. The* 
include an integrated pulp and papa 


Table 1 

PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES—1962-63 TO 1968-59 


Industries 

19624)3 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-6! 

Jute (tons) 

18,831' 

16,587 

19,035 

17,603 

12,386 

12,179 

3,429 (a 

Sugar (tons) 

1,922 

1,609 

7,300 

9,912 

4,410 

3,279 

9,656 (b 

Cigarettes (million units) 

237 

303 

414 

636 

954 

1,150 

1,027 (a 

Matches (1,000 boxes gross) 

390 

390 

361 

444 

465 

424 

261 (b 

Textiles, including synthetic (1,000 yards) 

6 

124 

1,093 

1,421 

2,305 

2,739 

2,783 (a 

Stainless steel utensils (tons) 

•• 

• • 

• • 

232 

381 

738 

2,032 (c 


(a) Data for eight months. In the case of jute, the data relate to only one of the two mills, (b) Data for nine month! 
(c) Data for seven months. 
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mill involving an investment of US 
$9.5 millions with a capacity of 50 tons 
per day, ethyl alcohol plant with an 
investment of US $880,000 and a capa¬ 
city of 1000 gallons per day, and a mill 
for cotton fabrics with an investment 
of US $8.3 millions and a capacity of 
12.5 million yards per year. Nepal 
is seeking technical know-how, equity, 
management, and marketing assistance 
in setting up these and other industrial 
ventures, and India should be abk to 
help her in various ways. 

Nepal has been depending on India 
for her requirements of a vast variety 
of goods. India’s total exports to Nepal 
were valued at Rs 18.39 crores in 1967- 
68, Rs 24.65 crores in 1968-69 and Rs 
2 7 .27 crores in 1969-70. Our major 
exports to Nepal in 1969-70 were motor 
spirit valued at Rs 1.29 crores, Kero¬ 


sene Rs 1.67 crores, medicinal and phar¬ 
maceutical products Rs one crore, long 
cloth (grey) Rs one crore, other cotton 
piece-goods Rs 3.42 crores, cement Rs 
one crore, besides various erginecring 
and miscellaneous items such as 
iron and steel, sewing machines, elect¬ 
ric fans, motor vehicles and parts, foot¬ 
wear and cinematographic films. In 
the past, diversion of Indian goods 
exported to Nepal resulted in much 
loss of foreign exchange to our country 
and caused other complications. The 
treaty therefore provides for the pre¬ 
vention of such diversion. 

Both countries have agreed that 
they will take steps to ensure that 
the products of either country do 
not get re-exported to third countries 
from the territory of the other. These 
steps include compilation of statistical 
and other information and making it 

Table II 

INDIA’S IMPORTS FROM NEPAL 


available to each other, holding of 
periodical conferences and identification 
of procedures which will prevent 
the deflection of trade and develop 
mutual contact and co-operation between 
the appropriate investigational and 
enforcement agencies. Nepal has also 
agreed not to permit imports from third 
countries and facilities for movement 
of traffic in transit to Nepal will not be 
available for any goods unless foreign 
exchange is specifically authorised by 
Kathmandu for their import. Further, 
Nepal has undertaken not to issue any 
import licence on the basis that the fo¬ 
reign exchange required for it will be 
arranged by the importer himself. If 
these provisions arc effectively enforced 
it will be a distinct advantage to India. 

The Tables II & III show the trend in 
Indo-Nepalcse trade: 

(Value in ‘000 Rs) 


Articles 

Unit of Qty. 


Quantity 



Value 



4 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Butter & ghee 

Metric ton 

1,144 

1,550 

1,387 

90,28 

1.19.53 

1,09,36 

Rice 

‘000 metric tons 

57 

22 

60 

7,62,31 

2,50,61 

6,15,29 

Jute cuUings 

Metric ton 

— 


1,707 

— 

— 

12,06 

Mustard seed 

do. 

5,104 

4,993 

4,169 

69.80 

73,82 

50,92 

Mill-made rayon fabrics 

‘000 metres 

1.910 

2,395 

21 

90.87 

1.24,25 

2.54 

Stainless steel utensils 

Metric ton 

484 

15,42 

70 

1,85,64 

4,02.62 

19,25 

Total (all item>) 


— 

— 

— 

15,08,18 

14,11.80 

14,39,72 
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(Value in 

‘000 Rs) 

Articles 

Unit of Qty. 


Quantity 



Value 




1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Biscuits 

Tonne 

35 

68 

51 

1,06 

6,48 

1.94 

Tea (black) 

It 

541 

474 

701 

48,64 

42,44 

63,29 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) 

>» • 

1,704 

1,534 

2,309 

37,80 

32,04 

38,91 

Motor spirit (light distillates) 

‘000 litres 

— 

— 

15,710 

— 

— 

1.29,72 

Kerosene 

t» 

— 

— 

30,441 

— 

— 

1,67.83 

Diesel oil 

‘000 tonnes 

— 

— 

69 

— 

— 

88.32 

Medicinal & pharmaceutical products 

Tonne 

— 

— 

— 

38,65 

77,64 

99,02 

Cotton yarn Sc thread 

it 

220 

500 

575 

16,47 

40,29 

41,23 

Rubber manufactures 

11 

— 

— 

— 

1,97 

23,35 

24.15 

Dhotics white (handloom) 

Kilometre 

4,520 

191 

2.191 

69,05 

2,26 

37,90 

Long cloth (grey) 

‘000 sq. mtrs. 

3,417 

3,931 

5,996 

54,92 

64,51 

1,00,50 

Sheetings (grey) 

>i 

3,027 

3,644 

2,627 

35,93 

45,54 

40,90 

Other cotton piccegoods (grey) 

It 

7,804 

25,521 

26,404 

1,07,57 

3,62,27 

3.42,47 

Twill, stain, etc (white) 

*• 

10,305 

7,779 

8,439 

1,40,23 

1,00,83 

1,34,74 

Hessian bags 

Tonne 

191 

102 

32 

6,44 

3.02 

94 

Sacking bags 

»i 

110 

253 

142 

2,20 

4,27 

3,11 

Cement 

*000 tonnes 

42 

60 

76 

47,41 

72,63 

1,01,77 

Iron Sc steel 

Tonne 

2,410 

10,550 

6,703 

22,50 

94,10 

6L63 

Aluminium utensils 


16 

53 

54 

1,48 

2,98 

4,19 

Sewing machines 

Number 

1,073 

557 

1,713 

1,73 

74 

2,52 

Electric fans 

i» 

1,252 

3.866 

1,026 

180 

5,38 

1.39 

Dry cell batteries 

‘000 nos. 

3,090 

3,191 

3,713 

19,89 

15,94 

20,83 

Motor vehicles Sc parts 

it 

— 

— 

— 

35,28 

44,71 

84,67 

Footwear 

‘000 pairs 

410 

678 

536 

28,96 

52,02 

42.43 

Cinematographic films (exposed) 

Kilometre 

54 

89 

102 

1,00 

1,34 

1.63 

Total (all items) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18.39,74 

24,65,21 

27,27,63 
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The Container Revolution 

S* K- RAY 


There has been some talk in the 
Indian subcontinent of the pitfalls of 
unbriddled transport competition as a 
force militating against the building of 
balanced regional economic sectors. 
These talks however have not been 
pregnant in actual practice with inten¬ 
tions to build up anything but seperate 
sectors. In India, inter-modal trans¬ 
port developments have through the 
decades been considered in pockets 
of isolation. The overall transport 
requirements provided by the different 
forms, taken in their totality, were 
never taken into cognisance, principally 
because the agencies providing them 
were discoordinated and because the 
overall transportation provided by 
these modes fell short of the overall 
optimum requirements of the country. 

Monopoly Transport 

There was for a long while for the 
Indian Railways what may beconsidered 
the economics of monopolistic oligo¬ 
poly. There was in fact the situation of 
what may be called a monopoly of 
scarce tiansport. The railways weic 
besciged with more traffic than they 
could conveniently carry, so they had 
quotas and priorities and they carried 
as much as they could and the rest 
were cast to the other modes. It 
was also because this did not affect 
the overall profitability of the railways 
and it was always convenient to em¬ 
phasise the need for developing the 
road transport in certain streams where 
railways were not operating. 

The spectacular expansion of Euro¬ 
pean economies preceded by an un¬ 
precedented rate of technological 
change has resulted in the movement of 
more goods and people than ever 
before. Industrial expansion, rising 
productivity, more employment, higher 
incomes and mounting trade have been 
both cause and effect of the increasing 
volume of movement. This lesurgent 
transport revolution has also been 
manifest in a complete overhaul of 
transport methods, evolving in its trail 
many major shifts in public policies 
pertaining to economic development. 
The European situation of the econo¬ 
mics of inter-modal transportation, by 
and large, fits with the general pattern 
obtaining in the United States. There 
have been phases of cut-throat trans¬ 
port competition between the diffeient 
modes; road, rail and inland waterways 


in the main, both on the European 
continent and the United States. 

Learning their lessons from these 
phases of unremitted competition, a 
reoriented programme is now clearly 
evident in tne two continent for devis¬ 
ing and applying co-ordinate remedies 
based on the overall requirements of 
economic development. Remedies now 
being adopted have therefore been 
based on a clear understanding of the 
inter-relation between transport and 
economic development—that maximum 
growth will be possible only if trans¬ 
port capacity is available to sustain it, 
and that fully developed systems of 
transport is in turn one of the pre¬ 
requisites of economic growth, a 
variable that need to be given the fullest 
possible attention if economic develop¬ 
ment, with adequate sectoral balance, 
is to be achieved. Transport pro¬ 
grammes, therefore need to be an in¬ 
tegral part of the broad social and 
economic development plans rather 
than being conceived in isolation. 

It has been increasingly appreciated 
that the historical tendency to view 
different forms of transport separately 
and without relation to the other has 
become untenable. The greatest chal¬ 
lenge will be to perfect the means by 
which policies can be agreed upon for 
transport as a whole without succumb¬ 
ing to the dangers of favouring one 
form over the other or of supporting 
the status quo at the expense of in¬ 
novation. 

Non-competitive Groups 

In India unfortunately this basic 
tenet of economic expansion in the field 
of transportation has not been correctly 
appreciated. Here we have been too 
much engrossed in academic theories 
of transport co-ordination, even before 
the two modes attained their optimum 
developments. In no country has 
transport development achieved a sus¬ 
tained and complete growth except by 
proving its own mettle to the con¬ 
sumers. If any particular mode of 
transport, say road transport, is deve¬ 
loped to the exclusion of the rail trans¬ 
port in that region, it will function on 
the principles of the economics of non¬ 
competitive group and it will not 
flourish to its fullest scope of pro¬ 
fitability, because it will then have a 
monolithic base which will inhibit 
research and innovation. It will always 


have a tendency to take recourse to 
cheap and easy expedients and wilL 
always fall short of giving the users 
optimum and complete service. In 
many regions of the company such a 
phenomenon has actually taken place. 
In deliberating on the principles of 
transport competition and co-ordina¬ 
tion, the Committee on Transport 
Policy and Co-ordiation appears to 
have unduly buttressed the need for 
co-ordination. The tenets of the econo¬ 
mics of competition has been broadly 
rejected by the committee mainly on 
the consideration of its wastefulness to 
the economy as a whole. The validity 
of this theory can not be accepted 
in full all the way and there is a gra¬ 
dual awareness of this on the railways. 

Economics of Competition 

The tenets of co-ordination cannot 
help the railways for the entire sweep. 
Very soon the economics of competi¬ 
tion will come into play. It has to be 
appreciated that for a specific section 
or for a specific traffic the customer 
will take to the mode of transport that 
suits him best. If the railways, or for 
that matter the roadways, want to 
retain the existing volume of traffic 
that they are carrying or want to skim 
oft a big chunk of traffic from the other 
mode of transport, they will have to 
meet such competition squarely on its 
own terms. There is a limit beyond 
which patch-work transport co-ordina¬ 
tion cannot work. It would appear 
that this point has already been reached 
in India, in the context of the overall 
transportation growth on the sub¬ 
continent. If that be so, then it may 
be wiser for the railways to take to the 
expedients of competition. They will 
have to take up marketing as a serious 
technique of operation and will have 
to develop means to carry traffic to 
the entire satisfaction of the customer. 
How they are going to do so, is entirely 
their business. Tne experience of the 
European and American continents 
clearly indicate that the railways cannot 
continue to flourish until they keep on 
getting the lion’s share of total trans¬ 
portation generated in the country. 
To do this, they will have to come out 
of their shell and provide transporta¬ 
tion to the specific requirements of the 
customers* demands. Bickerings and 
protestations that the roadways are 
developing on routes parallel to the rail 
tracks and into areas where railways 
are already well equipped to provide a 
satisfactory service will not carry con¬ 
viction with many. If the railways want 
more traffic they will have to find out 
means to get it. It is in this context 
t hat the recent emergence of the market- 
ing concept of the Indian Railways 
appears to be a development in the 
right direction. 

The marketing concept is based 
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principally on an awareness of free 
market economies. Under free 
market economies a transporter, to get 
the xn&jor share of available transporta¬ 
tion, has to provide the better or the 
more convenient means of transport. 
Marketing aims to strike a balance 
between the best and the most conve¬ 
nient transport service. Lately, fortu¬ 
nately, Indian Railways is showing 
an increasing awareness of developing 
such a marketing strategy in its con¬ 
frontation with the consumer on the 
one hand and alternative transport 
systems on the other. 

Marketing as a Strategy 

The marketing approach on the 
Indian Railways, even though it is in 
its first few years of serious imple¬ 
mentation, has taken a few meaningful, 
multipronged and practical strides. 
First, its steady but sure stepping into 
the world-wide era of container revolu¬ 
tion. Secondly, it has taken to sales 
programming. Thirdly, it has taken to 
market development for specific sectors 
of transport. Finally, it has also taken 
to a scheme of establishing rapport 
with agencies, trade and industry which 
provide the cream of the country’s 
paying transport requirements and such 
agencies are being courted by the rail¬ 
ways as what they call ‘the millionaire 
customers’. 

Mainly from the point of view of 
providing a complete door-to-door 
service to the trade and the industry, 
a beginning was made in the introduc¬ 
tion of container services in early 1966 
on Indian Railways. An incidental 
objective was also to attract high-rated 
roau traffic for rail movement in 
containers. The Indian Railways ex¬ 
perimented, taking a leap from both 
European and American continents in 
containers of various sizes and volumes. 
They introduced a mini container, a 
medium container and a large container. 
Under the peculiar economic and trade 
conditions in the country, the mini 
container and the medium container 
did not prove to be a success, in view of 
the uncertainty of the trade which these 
containers meant to serve. Small- 
scale industries that these container 
could serve was fickle in their nature 
of patronage and they would like rates 
to be jumped every now and then 
This being so, the railways in India 
finally concentrated on the large con¬ 
tainer and {hough they started with a 
4.5 tonne container between Delhi and 
Bombay, they have now standardised 
a five tonne container on the major 
container trunk routes. 

On these routes the containers arc 
moved on the rail portion by rail, four 
to a fiat, and on tbe road portion at the 
terminal towns on the railways’ own 


road vehicles, two to a vehicle. Thus 
a total, door-to-door, fast, damage- 
free and time-guaranteed service at 
competitive rates, is provided by these 
services. 

It is learnt that on the major trunk 
routes where these container services 
have been introduced, the initial tar¬ 
gets have been long exceeded and the 
services are now flourishing and are 
attracting larger and larger volume 
of traffic. Analysing the clientele and 
the traffic carried by these services 
two definite trends have come 
to notice. The container services in 
India are mainily transporting consuma¬ 
ble commodities like soap, vegetable, 
oil, cigarittes, liquified petroleum cas 
starch, cloth, lub oil, beer, whisky, 
electrical appliances, nylon yarn, bis¬ 
cuits and similar other commodities. 
The extent to which these commodi¬ 
ties are laible to stresses and strains 
of transport moving either by road 
or through conventional rail wagons 
are comparatively higher. The essen¬ 
tial good points of a container-borne 
movement of thescc ommodities there¬ 
fore have helped in their flight from 
the erstwhile modes to the container, 
particularly in the major cities and 
towns. This has been indicated also 
by the fact that the first five or S*ix 
years of the container transport in 
India has not been blemished by any 
mcntionablc damages to the trrffic 
or in the industry going around prefer- 
ing claims for compensation. 

Research and Innovation 

Having been assured of the patro¬ 
nage, Indian Railways also made inten¬ 
sive research on improving the service, 
both on the rail portion and the road 
portion. For the new services that were 
introduced the Research Designs and 
Standards Organisation of the Indian 
Railways designed a new improved and 
versatile five tonne container. It is 
learnt that the manufacture of these 
containers was distributed over both 
the public and private sectors. A 
breakaway from the normal rigidity 
of the private sector, this has enabled 
the Indian Railways to expeditiously 
float a good number of containers on 
their services. Intensive research has 
been undertaken not only on the design¬ 
ing of both rail and road equipment, 
but also in regatd to the handling equip¬ 
ment required at the terminals. It is 
no secret that these researches were 
undertaken in close collaboration with 
the private sector and this decidedly 
has been another progressive step. 
While tractor-trailer combinations have 
already been put to extensive use for 
the road portion of the container ser¬ 
vices at the terminals, trials arc also 
being conducted about fork-lifting and 
exploration on side-transfer arrange¬ 


ments and straddle-cranes were also 
on the anvil. 

To acost economist, it would appear 
that from the experience gained with 
the container services operating at 
present, the railways should have found 
that apart from being very useful to 
the trade and to the industry, the ser¬ 
vices would also be quite remunerative 
to the railways with a return of 15 
per cent or more. An official appraisal 
on this new innovation on Indian 
Railways for public information would 
be in the fitness of things. 

Freight Forwarding 

In the expansion of container services 
in India many new areas are being 
covered. Areal step in rail-road co-or¬ 
dination has beer, taken by introducing 
a container freight forwarding scheme 
between Bombay and Delhi, Calcutta 
and Bombay and Calcutta and Madras. 
Under this scheme road transporters 
are siphoning smalls traffic from di¬ 
fferent sources as a sort of clearing 
agent and their offering for bulk move¬ 
ment in containers. This innovation 
also provides a total transport service 
to our industry and trade and shows 
a definite promise of growth under the 
scheme. Lately even conventional rail 
wagons have been pressed into service. 
This scheme is getting to be popular 
under which the road transporters 
have been encouraged to mop up 
smalls traffic from the metropolitan 
areas and book them cither in wagon 
loads or container loads over rail 
routes. The road transporter in these 
cases have therefore been developed 
as commission agents for the railways 
to get more traffic. This in fact has 
been a practical step in building up 
transport co-ordination. 

It is learnt that the freight forward¬ 
ers have been given consolidated rates 
for carrying mixed consignments of 
smalls in containers and conventional 
wagons. They have been provided the 
railwaytcrminal services at the two ends 
and in their transaction with (he rail¬ 
ways they are required to pay at unit 
rates for container transport irres¬ 
pective of what is loaded and how much 
is loaded, subject only to the obligation 
that they would always abide by the 
rules of law of the country in 
force. 

Inter modal container movements to 
day provide an integrated transport 
service of sea. rail and road in the ad¬ 
vanced countries of the world. Fast 
strides have been made lately in this 
direction in the American and Euro¬ 
pean continents ard in certain Asian 
countries like Japan. 

In the United States, transit time 
between the eastern states and Japan 
has been considerably reduced by send- 
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ing containerised freight by rail across 
the continent for shipment from the 
west coast. In Canada, the Canadian 
National Railway proposes to use their 
trans-continental rail route as a land 
bridge for connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans for container traffic 
between Europe and the far east. 
Similarly, container movments have 
started from the continent and the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom by rail across Europe and 
the Soviet Russia to the Paific ports, 
for onward despatch by ship to Japan. 
From the present indications, it is 
certain that world transport today is 
very much geared to enter into new 
phases of the container revolution. 

There is an appreciation that India 
has also to participate in the near future 
in such inter-continental, inter-modal 
transport of traffic in containers, and 
will therefore have to take matching 
steps right from now, so that she is not 
deprived from enjoying a bonus of tran¬ 
sit traffic taking to containers. 

The ISO Container 

Indian Railways started by using 
4.5-tonne pay-load capacity containers, 
which has been now standardised at 
five tonne pay-load capacity. These con¬ 
tainer services of Indian Railways work 
on their own system, while at the 
terminals either the railwa>s or the 
private transport industry provide 
the road services. For international 
routes the specifications of con¬ 
tainers have since been standardised 
by the International Standards Orga¬ 
nisation in its meeting at Moscow 
in June 1967. The internationally 
agreed sizes are 8'x8 f (2.44 x 2.44m) 
in profile, and 20', 30', and 40' (6.10, 
9.15 and 12.20 m) in longth. All new 
containers, whatever their construc¬ 
tion, are today built to these sizes and 
generally incorporate standard lifting 
devices. All container handling equip¬ 
ment (dock and warehoue facilities, 
cranes, transporters) and all container 
carrying equipment (rail and road ve¬ 
hicles and special cellular ships) are 
built to accommodate these sizes. One 
would like to visualise that in India in 
the near future. 10" and 20* long con¬ 
tainers should be envisaged for use. 

In December 1967. the Ministry of 
Transport and Shipping had organized 
a seminar toassess India's involvement 
in the movement of containers on 
international routes. This seminar re¬ 
ceived widespread publicity in the 
national press, in view of the interest 
it had evoked in the country, fhis 
was followed by another seminar 
organised by the Ministry of Shipping 
in 1968/ These, seminars had reco¬ 
mmended for development of required 
facilities for road movement of contai¬ 
ners of Jhe two ISO standards within 
a radius of 40 km on the ports of Bom¬ 
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bay, Calcutta and Cochin. The seminar 
also suggested the development of con¬ 
tainer berths in selected ports and 
emphasised the need for developing 
road facilities for the movement of 
containers mounted on road vehicles 
within the metropolitan areas of Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta, Madras, and Delhi. 

It is learnt that as far as the Indian 
Railways are concerned, the ISO 
standard containers can move on ail 
broad-gauge routes and metre guage 
routes on all main lines. It is also learnt 
that research to develop suitable rail 
stock and handling arrangments for 
rail terminal were taken in hand. 

Preparing the Terminals 

It will not be enough if the reailways 
only are in a oosition to transport the 
containers as between the ports of call 
and the inland rail terminals. It will 
be necessary to transport these con¬ 
tainers, mounted on road vehicles, 
between the rail terminals and the fac¬ 
tories or godowns of the trade deep 
inside the four metropolitan areas and 
in important commercial centres like 
Kanpur. Ahmedabad, Secunderabad 
and Bangalore. 

These would bring into focus to any¬ 
one interested in the subject two basic 
problems which must be reckoned with 
well in advance. 

The overall height of road vehicles 
carrying 8" profile containers would 
be 13'. The height generally allowed 
in these areas is only 11' even though, 
under special permission, height up 
to 15' is allowed for double decker 
buses etc. The container vehicles how¬ 
ever will have to go to congested busi¬ 
ness districts, unlike the double decker 
buses which ply on certain specified 
routes. For movement in metriopolitan 
areas and important commercial cen¬ 
tres, the question of road clearances 
in congested commercial areas and 
road over bridges will have to be check¬ 
ed by the concerned authorities. The 
road vehicles, carrying two 10 ft. 
long containers or one 20 ft. contaner 
will give a load of up to 20 tonnes, in 
eluding tare of the container, the 
weight being distributed over the axles. 
For movement of these loads on the 
streets of the metropolitan and im¬ 
portant commercial areas, the capacity 
of road overbridges and surface of the 
highways may, in certain cases, have 
to be made fit for their transport. 

It would therefore appear that it 
is not enough that our ports and rail¬ 
ways arc able to deal with international 
containers, but it is equally necessary 
tha* the inland road transport systems 
are also fully equipped foi the move¬ 
ment of such containers. 

The introduction of containers open 
up new prospects and possibilities not 
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only for the Indian Railways but also 
for the transport system in India 
as a whole. It also opens ut> the possi¬ 
bility of developing international trade 
in containers from, to and across 
India. For the carriage of consumer 
goods on railways, containers provide 
a most suitable form of carrier. They 
can also be profitably used for palle¬ 
tised traffic, for lubricants, machinery 
parts, crude and processed food, meat, 
fish, butter etc. requiring refrigeration 
and copper and steel coils etc. We 
can profitably adopt the specialised, 
refrigerated, ventilated or tank type 
of containers to meet the specific re¬ 
quirements of each class of traffic. 

There is also the tempting prospect 
of India providing a land bridge for 
the international traffic moving from 
Eastern Europe. Western Asia and 
North Africa to countries in the Far 
East. This traffic, if ferried in con¬ 
tainers, can be handled at a suitable 
port on the West Coast. From there 
these containers can be carried in fast 
moving special trains to a container 
port on the East Coast. From the 
port, they can be reloaded into ships 
either of India or of other countries 
to be carried to ports in the Far East, 
Australia, New Zealand or the Western 
Coast of America. We have to explore 
the possibilities of this attractive pro¬ 
spect and it w'ould appear desirable 
that the Government, should appoint 
a small group to go into this question 
in consultation with the international 
shipping interests. This suggestion was 
rightly voiced by the railway's delegate 
to the 1968 seminar on Container Move¬ 
ment at Bombay organised by the Mi¬ 
nistry of Shipping. 

Vast Possibilities 

Containers are a simple equipment 
but they have opened up unexpected 
and vast possibilities. The transport 
techniques and patterns in the 1970s 
and 1980s are likely to be radically 
altered with the introduction of con¬ 
tainers. New possibilities of co-ordi¬ 
nation and integration of raod, rail 
and sea transport services will be offer¬ 
ed. It has to be appreciated that such 
co-ordination will not be brought about 
under legal duress of political pressure. 
It will depend on integration of the 
technical advantages of each system 
and will provide a transport service 
to the people and the economy at 
a cost much lower than is available at 1 
present and with lesser possibility of 
damage, pilferage and obsolescense. 

Containers are not new in world 
transport. They have been there for 
quite some time and have already 
gone through a large number of vi¬ 
cissitudes. There have been many 
experiments, multiple researches and 
innumerable innovations. We have an 
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41 Hospitality Centres waiting to help you 


For your Passport, Visas, 'P' Form, Health Formalities, 
Student Concessions, Emigration, Reservations, Reduced 
Affinity Fares, Cut rate Charter Fares. 


Western India: 
Bombay*Poona 
Ahmedabad • Baroda 
Surat* Goa* Nagpur 
Rajkot**Thana* 
Kolhapur* 


* Op*ring Shortly 


Northern India: 
Delhi*Kanpur 
Jullundur.Srinagar 
Ludhiana*Chandigarh 
Jaipur •Indore* Bhopal 
Varanasi* Lucknow 
Nawanshahar* Jabalpur 
Moradabad 


Eastern India: 

Calcutta* Jamshedpur 

Rourkela*Ourgapur 

Patna*Ranchl 

Bhubaneshwar 

Gauhati* 


Southern indie: 
Madras‘Bangalore 
Cochin‘Hyderabad 
Madurai*Colmbatore 
Mangalore‘Trivandrum* 
Vizagapatnam 


snwMm-m 
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Bank of Baroda thinks 

the world is yours for the asking. 


WHY DON'T YOU COME TO 
BANK OF BARODA TO SORT OUT 
YOUR EXPORT-IMPORT PROBLEMS 
RIGHT AWAY? YOU'LL FIND IT 
WELL WORTH YOUR WHILE. 

Bank of Baroda knows the world 
like the back of its hand. Whatever 
your export-import problems... 

Credit information on foreign 
traders, Purchase of bills. Finance 
of exports, Pre-and-post shipment 
credit, Foreign remittance or 
Letters of credit, we will help you 
tackle them. Bank of Baroda has 
its branches in U.K., East Africa, 
Mauritius, Fiji Islands and Guyana, 
and accredited agents in all + 
principal countries of the world. 

So don't let the red-tape bog you 
down. Just get in touch with us 
and we will make it smooth sailing 
for you... around the world. 

Contact your nearest 
Bank of Baroda branch 
for further details. 
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advantage in India in that we are able 
to take our lessons fom he results 
of the experiments carried on with 
containers in countries abroad, in 
the United States, in Europe, and 
in Japan. All that is required to 
to be done is for us to take courage 
in both hands and draw up our bold 
plan of providing containers of inter- 
modal and inter-gauge transport, pro¬ 
vide necessary equipment and facilities 
at terminals, go all out to expand 
domestic container services on broad 
gauge routes, arrange for dealing with 
international containers at important 
ports of call. 

All this we need on a crash pio- 
gramme and as part of an investment- 
oriented marketing strategy. The scope 
of containerisation in India, even in 
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respect of traffic not moving by rail, 
is so vast that in the beginning conta- 
ner borne movement should be mainly 
in respect of traffic that is not already 
moving byrail transport. A high power¬ 
ed marketing commission should also 
be set up, it is felt, by the govern 
menl. of the India, with re¬ 
presentatives from the railways, 
ports and the State Trading Cor¬ 
poration of India for conducting 
dialogues with international interests 
in trans-continental trade and shipp¬ 
ing for firmly establishing Indian ports 
and railways on the international con¬ 
tainer map of today and tomorrow. 
For this the idea of building up a con¬ 
tainer land bridge, so to say, between 
one east and the west coast, need 
also be pursued vigorously by this high 
powered committee. 
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line. But the universal acceptance of 
the SDRs is doubtful because with 
more dollar units (especially with the 
fortification of the yen, the mark 
and the guilder) there is likely to be 
diminishing need of the SDRs. 

The foregone analysis reveals that 
the dollar is not only the most impor¬ 
tant currency in the world, it is also the 
most vulnerable. It is at the same time 
the strongest and the weakest. As 
the dollar is the main reserve and ve¬ 
hicle currency in which 815,000 mil¬ 
lion of official reserves and $ 16,000 mil¬ 
lion of commercial working funds arc 
locked by foreigners the question of 
regaining confidence in dollar is a key 
problem. Jf the United States of 
America fail to return to a more rea¬ 
sonable equilibrium in its balance of 
payments, the whole monetary system 
of the gold exchange standard would 
lose one of its main pillars and could 
fall to pieces. 

The dollar is unimpeachable vis-a 
vis other international currencies. 
Sterling is likely to be eclipsed from 
time to time; the Swiss franc owes its 
strength to the increasing volume of hot 
money; until the concluding months of 
1966 the French franc was inherently 
sound but is no more popular interna¬ 
tionally; as for the mark, the yen 
and the guilder, official measures 
against the influx of money deter their 
widespread use as currencies for fo- 
foreign markets except when there arc 
revaluation rumours and speculative 
purchases. 

Unlimited Deficits 

For want of a better currency, the 
dollar is bound to remain the ruling 
currency but much under surveillance 
than hitherto. The days of unlimited 
US deficits arc over — yet the greater 
danger is another. The real risk is that 
the US may return too quickly to a 
balance of payments surplus, combined 
with renewed financial orthodoxy and 
a severe bout of disenchantment with 
its thankless political role in the wes¬ 
tern and the Third World. The three 
Worlds have more to fear from u US 
induced world deflation than from US 
balance of payments deficits. The 
woild monetary system cannot allow 
the dollar to become the orthodox rest- 
rictionist of today and a prisoner of 
restrictionism tomorrow. 

Another manifestation of the US 
dollar is the so called Eurodollar or 
better Worlddollar market which has 
come to play a significant role for 
speculation in foreign exchange and in 
gold. Every since its origin it has al¬ 
ways provided an alternative device 
to that of forward exchanges as a means 
for going short in devaluation-prone 
currencies or for going long in revalua¬ 
tion-prone currencies. The organisa¬ 
tion and practice? of the Worlddollar 


Currencies in Combat 
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1944: It was a dollar-sterling world 
at the Bretton Woods. Uncle Sam had 
the idealism and confidence of enough 
accumulated wealth to buttress his 
ideals; John Bull had the intellectual 
laboratory of theoreticians from 
Adam Smith and Ricardo to Keynes, 
to vindicate the economic theory 
behind idealism. Together they waved 
the magic wand of full employment 
and echoed the philarmonic tunes of 
free multilateral trade and international 
trade specialisation. 

It is salutary to remember to what 
extent the world of Bretton Woods 
in 1944 was an Anglo-American entente. 
Of the present fraternity of inter¬ 
national monetary wizards, Germany, 
Japan and Italy were enemies; 
France and the Benelux countries were 
occupied; Switzerland was isolated; 
Canada and Australia were hardly 
emergent; the Second World was 
gloating in the mire of Marxian theo¬ 
logy and the Third World was non¬ 
existent. Who could see the develop¬ 
ment of the Eastern World, the rain¬ 
bow over Nippon, the consequences 
of the Cultural Revolution, the Korean 
War and its cost, the tragedy of the 
triangle in Vietnam and the economic 
consequences of the house divided? 

The victor of war lost the peace. 
The cost of idealism proved too high 
to bear for Fort Knox. The basic un¬ 
certainty behind this predicament is 
whether the US would retain the two- 
tier system and freely convert exter¬ 
nally held dollars into gold at $35 an- 
ouncc and with it the existing anchor 
of the gol d exchange standard. The 
other formidable problem faced by the 
dollar is its post-wai confrontation 
with the COMECON countries and the 


satellites. The fact is that no economy, 
not even the world's richest, can have 
both a major war abroad and prosperity 
at home, and avoid inflation and ex¬ 
ternal disequilbrium eating away at 
its currency. 

John Bull, comradc-in-arm of Uncle 
Sam, emerged from the War in a very 
reduced position. Shorn of its empire 
and many foreign assets, saddled with 
large debts, it cannot regain the status 
of a world reserve currency. The UK 
has incurred short and medium term 
commitments overseas since 1964 to 
the tune of about £1850 million a year. 
That a large trading nation with a 
current turnover in visible and invisible 
trade of about £16,000 million per 
annum should continue to run an inter¬ 
national reserve currency, with liabi¬ 
lities of about £6,000 million and zero 
reserves is probably a micraculous 
achievement! 

Amidst dollar-sterling predicament 
the French economic offensive at ECM 
and UN platforms appears effective. 
In the financial field it is launched from 
a position of strength deliberately ac¬ 
quired over the last decade. A number 
of factors have contributed to this 
spectacular recovery; the devaluation 
of 1958, the end of the Algerian War, 
the stern stabilisation policies of the 
1960's and the success of the Common 
Market. Despite these marvels the 
Franc is a tiny moth trying to scale the 
heights of the heavens. It has yet to 
develop the economic sinews of the yen 
and the guilder to claim laurels as a 
world reserve currency. 

Consequently, the Group of Ten acti¬ 
vated the Special Drawing Rights — 
the paper gold — as a first step to¬ 
wards restoration of monetary discip¬ 
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market provides new facilities for in¬ 
vestors of short-term funds, for borrow¬ 
ers throughout the world, for arbit¬ 
rage operations and for speculation. 

Eurodollars serve the international 
money market and therefore must be 
strongly regulated. The Bank for Inter¬ 
national Settlements (BIS) has assumed 
that task, albeit to a limited extent, 
it has direct experience in dealing with 
Euro-currencies and it is geographically 
closer to their markets. It intervenes 
to regulate the trend in Eurodollar 
market. Such an arrangement is a 
rudimentary beginning to a worldwide 
monetary policy which should be the 
ideal to be pursued. 

Eurodollar is the single most im¬ 
portant currency of the western world. 
Forcign-hcld dollar claims against the 
United States gold supply total some¬ 
thing over $41 billion; Eurodollar 
balance may be as much as $30 billion, 
and of this $30 billion at least $10 bil¬ 
lion arc claims by the US branches 
against theirdomestichead offices. This 
vast fund of international liquidity 
in the form of foreign-hcld dollars 
should be constructively used for finan¬ 
cing and expanding international trade. 

As a second step in its evolution 
into an international reserve system 
the IMF should denominate each 
country’s present net position with 
Fund in terms of Eurodollars or World- 
dollars. The Fund should purchase 
national currencies and pay for them 
by creating liabilities of the Fund in 
their favour; or, in other words, make 
loans to their central banks denomina¬ 
ted in Worlddollars. The Fund should 
also buy all gold offered to it by 
member countries at a price to be 
fixed by a system, by creating in 
favour of the member a Worlddollar 
deposit of the equivalent amount with 
the system. Each member country 
should commit itself to accepting 
Worlddollar deposits in settlement of 
obligations of other member count¬ 
ries. 


The SDRs should be activated on a 
larger scale and be added to each mem¬ 
ber’s Worlddollar deposit with the 
Fund and should not be available in 
member’s own currency. Coupling the 
activation of SDRs in a limited amount 
each year with the assumption of 
reserve to dispel the widespread ex¬ 
pectations that such ‘overdrafts* would 
lead directly to worldwide inflation of 
paper currency. 

[This article was written before Au¬ 
gust 15, 197J, when the new econo- 
mic programme was announced by 
president Nixon.] 
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Linoleum floor-coverings are an economic 
investment. Linoleum endows your home 
with a graceful decor. By retaining its 
striking elegance for years, it saves you 
so much in repair and renovation costs.... 
you’ll need a whole elephant to serve 
as a piggy-bank! 
Stain-proof, easy to clean and polish, 
Linoleum comes in a wide range of colours 
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Philadelphia, Baltimore and the four 
main Japanese ports. 


WINDOW ON THE WORLD 


Container Ports Around the World 


JOSSLEYN 

LONDON: 

I 

GROWTH and competition 

The Mosr striking development in sea¬ 
borne trade over recent years has been 
the swift rise in the use of containers. 
Container ships, and consequent 
changes in techniques of cargo-handl¬ 
ing, have led to the reequipment of 
ports to serve as container terminals. 
The need for new installations and 
equipment has provided a spur for 
competition between container ports. 
A new report prepared by the OECD 
Martitime Transport Committee on 
recent developments in seaborne con¬ 
tainer transport and related policy 
issues devotes a special section to 
competitive port developments and the 
challenge to which they give rise. 

In continental Europe, established 
container ports have recently increased 
their throughput at rates as high as 50 
to 100 per cent per year. The OECD 
leport on which this article is based ex¬ 
presses considerable reserve on the 
comparability of available port sta¬ 
tistics, as a lesult of diffeiences of defi¬ 
nition and details. Governments are 
co-operating to provide in future uni¬ 
form statistics concerning the move¬ 
ments of large containers; but, until 
these improvements are established, the 
report suggests that available statistics 
arc better suited to describing develop¬ 
ments in individual ports than for com¬ 
paring the performance of different 
ports. 

Rotterdam, where container tonnage 
grew by 80 per cent in 1969, increased 
by another 75 per cent, in the first half 
of 1970. With 1.3 million tons handled 
between January and June, Rotterdam 
was second only to Antwerp (1 .4 mil¬ 
lion tons) among Europe's container 
handling ports. Antwerp's fast rate of 
increase in the first half of 1970 was 
exceptional; it was largely attributable 
to the rapid development of theEurope- 
Australia container service, which was 
centred on Antwerp and only trans¬ 
ferred to its home port of Tilbury 
(London) after termination of a 
drawnout labour dispute. Bremen/ 
Brcmerhaven retained its place as the 
third largest container port, but its rate 
of increase during the first half of 1970 
~~ 54 per cent — was significantly be- 
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low the 73 per cent figure achieved in 
1969. 

For the United Kingdom ports ii is 
not possible to determine the growth 
rate for traffic in large containers, be¬ 
cause 1969 was the first year in which 
this traffic was recorded separately. 
For all unit loads — containers as well 
as “wheeled” units and similar devices 
— the tonnage of foreign traffic through 
the major ports increased in 1969 as 
follows: London 31 per cent, Dover 
30 per cent, Southampton 60 per cent, 
Liverpool 42 per cent, Hull 87 per 
cent and Fclixtowe 74 per cent. These 
increases are similar to those of Conti¬ 
nental ports, but London’s low figure 
was attributed to the labour conflict 
at Tilbury. Dover is almost entirely 
“wheeled” traffic of long standing. For 
the United Kingcom as a whole the in¬ 
crease in all unit load traffic w as 56 per 
cent. According to the National Coun¬ 
cil the total container traffic through 
British ports was 7.05 million tons in 
1969, rather moie than for the rest of 
north-west Europe and Scandinavia 
combined. 

Outside Europe, Japan as a country 
which is just enteiing the container 
field, is showing very high growth rates, 
in excess of 300 per cent per annum for 
1969. In the United States, growth in 
the east coast ports is comparable to 
that of European ports, while on the 
Pacific coast, with new services develop¬ 
ing rapidly the most recent growth 
rates recorded were well over 100 per 
cent. 

II 

DEVELOPMENT IN FACILITIES 

The trend in port developments over 
recent months has been more towards 
consolidation and expansion of existing 
ports than to establishing new ven¬ 
tures, since virtually all major general 
cargo ports in Europe and the United 
States now have container handling 
facilities. However, although many 
ports have only just brought container 
into service, the speed of development 
has led to plans for expansion in many 
ports. Of 83 deep-sea container ports 
surveyed, 48 have further development 
plans. The most important recently 
reported are those for Southampton, 
Fos (in southern France), New York, 


Europe-Australia 

In Europe, the Europe-Australian 
service will be taking up two additional 
new ports, Flushing and Zcebruggc, 
both of which will begin operating dur¬ 
ing 1971. Zcebrugge has already been 
active in the short-sca trades and it is 
intended to develop the existing feeder 
services. In France, although it has 
been decided as a matter of policy 
to concentrate major container trading 
at Dunkirk, Havre and Fos, Bordeaux 
is to have a single-berth terminal for 
containers, from which a service to 
Africa will operate. 

The most significant new project in 
Europe is the Falmouth scheme, which 
has recently received British Parlia¬ 
mentary approval. This* is the first 
major project to be conceived as an 
entrepot scheme: Falmouth, in the 
extreme-south-west of England, is not 
well placed for hinlcrland traffic, and 
the plans envisage that cargo will be 
transhipped on to feeder vessels running 
high-speed services to and from about 
fifteen United Kingdom and conti¬ 
nental ports. 

Ceylon, Hong Kong, Malaysia 

Outside Europe, the major new deve¬ 
lopments have been in the far cast. 
Ceylon and Hong Kong have now join¬ 
ed Malaysia and Singapore to form a 
group of developing countries which 
arc taking advantage of the development 
in containerisation. India has at last 
begun to show some interest in contain- 
ner ports but as yet no firm plans have 
been published. Other new poits to 
declare plans are Capetown and 
Nigctia. 

Ill 

COMPETITION BETWEEN PORTS 

In recent months, problems of com¬ 
petition between certain ports have 
become more pressing. To maximise 
the economies of containerisation, and. 
to justify the high speed and large ca¬ 
pital investment required for container 
ships, port calls should theoretically 
be kept to a minimum. As several ports 
in a region equip themselves to handle 
a larger cargo volume and to seive a 
wider hinterland than they did when 
handling conventional general cargo, 
it seems inevitable that competition 
will intensify, particulailv if inland 
transport costs become relatively less 
significant. 

In West Germany, competition bet¬ 
ween Hamburg and Bremcn/Bremer- 
haven seems to have been at least tem¬ 
porarily relieved by certain services 
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calling at both ports on alternate voy¬ 
ages. In the Netherlands, Amsterdam 
showed scarcely any increase in tonnage 
in the first six months of 1970 and its 
facilities were only half utilised, but 
Rotterdam continued to grow rapidly. 

In the United Kingdom, problems of 
competition between ports have been 
examined from both the national and 
international viewpoints. A study was 
commissioned by the National Ports 
Council on the possible development of 
shortsea movements between Britain 
and a continental entrepot. One con¬ 
clusion ofthis study was that deep-sea 
container services on most trade route 
will visit one UK and one Continental 
port. There would therefore be little 
scope for transshipment of deep-sea 
container cargoes between the UK 
and the Continent. However, delays 
in UK ports leading to slower ship 
turnround than in continental ports 
could result in certain deep-sea con¬ 
tainer services by-passing the United 
Kingdom. 

In the United States, competition 
between ports has created a serious 
situation on the Pacific coast. Under 
US legislation, disputes between ports 
or ocean carriers can lead to legal pro¬ 
ceedings, and the Federal Maritime 
Commission (FMC) has recently been 
concerned with four cases. 

Litigation in the USA 

The first of these involves an agree¬ 
ment between six Japanese lines to 
form a consortium to operate between 
Japan and the states of Washington and 
Oregon in the USA, and Vancouver, 
BC, in Canada. Such agreements are 
subject to approval by the FMC. The 
port of Portland, Oregon, filed a pro¬ 
test against the agreement charging that 
the lines had unlawfully agreed among 
themselves to exclude service to Port¬ 
land. Following hearings by the FMC 
and the US Court of Appeals, the Ja¬ 
panese lines and Portland reached an 
accord whereby the former agreed tc 
serve Portland with one call approxi¬ 
mately every twenty days. 

In a second proceeding, the port of 
Portland, joined by the port of Oak¬ 
land, California, protested against a 
lease agreement between the port of 
Seattle and the six Japanese lines for 
use of terminal facilities. Thus the 
FMC was obliged to order an investi¬ 
gation to determine whether or not the 
agreement could be approved under the 
provisions of the United States Shipp¬ 
ing Act. As a result of the accord bet¬ 
ween the Japanese lines and Portland 
in the first case. Portland and Oakland 
have recently withdrawn their protest, 
and the FMC has approved the agree¬ 
ment. 

Another protest by the port of Port¬ 
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land — that the practice of the Sea- 
Land Co. of calling only at the port of 
Seattle (and moving cargoes to Port¬ 
land via overland transport) constitu¬ 
ted a violation of the shipping statutes— 
led to FMC hearings. Many ports have 
intervened in this proceeding because 
the final decision will have great impact 
on future competition among contain¬ 
er handling ports. 

In a fourth case, Sea-Land charged 
that the port of Portland refused to 
accept the containers discharged by 
Sea-Land at Seattle and then moved by 
overland transport to Portland. The 
basic issue, which is relevant to the 
situation in many ports, is whether or 
not they must accept at their terminal 
facilities containers which have not 
been discharged from vessels at that 
po*t. 

Competition? Control? 

The question remains whether and 
to what extent governments should 
control competition between ports and 
the type of service provided to the hin¬ 
terland. A specific hinterland problem 
is the degree of control over the use 
of inland transport as against maritime 
feeder lines to service ports not covered 
directly by major container-ship ser¬ 
vices. 

On the one hand it is desirable, from 
a container operator’s point of view, 
that he should be able to choose and to 
limit the number of ports which he ser¬ 
ves and be free to select methods of 
distribution purely on the grounds of 
efficiency and quality of service; from 
this point of view it could be argued 
that ports should not indulge in 

The Rich Also 

E* B 

VIENNA; 

While the world is making up its 
mind what it will do about the USA’s 
temporary suspension of convertibility 
of its dollar and its ten per cent addi¬ 
tional tax on imports, it may be useful 
to take a m°rc intimate look than usual 
at the Europe—-Britain will presumably 
be entering in about 18 months time. 

Not a little adjustment of view is 
needed: the mass of technical jargon 
that has been growing up obscures a 
good many homely and important facts 
and the image of a colossus with trade 
tentacles the world over also hides some 
hurtful blemishes. There are those who 
regard the Common Market — more 
correctly the European Community— 
as an exclusively mercantile, almost 
mercenary, organisation while others 
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speculative investment in container 
handling facilities lest the under¬ 
utilisation of those facilities should 
waste capital resources and lead to 
pressures to distort the pattern of con¬ 
tainer services in order to give each 
port a “fair share” of the trade. 

On the other hand, port authorities 
can argue that they have every right 
to compete for cargo and to invest for 
a potential future market. With the 
rapid pace of development of container 
services and the long time-scale required 
for port investment, it is often vital 
to plan for future handling capa¬ 
city in advance of known demand. 
Where the ports are public utilities, it 
could be argued that the community 
might prefer to accept a lower than 
optimum return on their investment for 
social reasons. 

The complex problems, which are 
reflected in the cases mentioned above 
have claimed the attention of the 
OECD Maritime Transport Committee 
for several years. However, the vigo¬ 
rous development of containerisation 
and the rapid changes which this en¬ 
tails for the seaports make it impossible 
to indicate the likely pattern of solution 
at the present time. 

Sources and acknowledgements: The 

foregoing summarises a new report 
by the OECD Maritime Transport 
Committee on recent developments in 
sea-borne container transport, obtain¬ 
able from the OECD Publications 
Office, 2 rue Andre Pascal, F75 Paris 
16. Franee, but the OECD is responsible 
neither for the emphasis of my summary 
nor my comments. 

Have Problems 

BROOK 

have the vision of a glorious Europe 
united in industry, commerce, labour 
and technical laws to an extent that 
would put the unity of the USA itself 
in the shade. 

Both views are wrong. The Euro¬ 
pean Community is much more than 
a merely commercial grouping; on 
the other hand, despite some successes 
in agreeing on international regulations 
for some aspects of transport opera¬ 
tion, removing tariff and some other 
restrictions in commerce, there is no 
unity over patterns of industrial pro¬ 
duction or in such vital matters as pa¬ 
tent laws and there remains a very 
strong sense of national interest, as the 
floating German mark has proved 
clearly enough. 

It is also quite misleading to speak 
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of Britain ‘‘entering” or “joining” 
Europe. Britain, despite the often in¬ 
sular character of many of its people, 
has been an integral part of the Europe 
since long before Roman times; the 
Phoenicians of the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean traded with pre-Roman Bri¬ 
tain, the Roman and Norman conquests 
of Britain made the islands intimately 
a part of Europe; there has never been 
a time when Britain was remote from 
Europe although in the last three 
centuries Britain, like several other 
European countries, devoted much 
attention elsewhere. In post-war days 
Britain has been formally “inEurope” 
as a member of the EFTA firm the 
time of its foundation 18 years ago, 
a member of the GATT and of the 
NATO, Europe’s western defence 
group. 

Closer Relations 

What will be happening if Britain 
decides to join the Common Market 
is that its economy will be far more 
closely related than before with those 
of its six existing members. It is of no 
little consequence to Britain, and to all 
countries associated in any way with 
it to know what these countries are 
really like. 

The popular impression of an over¬ 
all thriving prosperity is false; the 
idea that the Six are peopled with vigo¬ 
rous, active and eager populations with 
ever more progressive outlooks is 
equally wide of the mark. Every Mar¬ 
ket country has its problems, seme quite 
serious; all of them are populated by 
peoples at least as conservative in their 
various attitudes as the British them¬ 
selves; most of them have recent 
records of disturbed labour relations 
and some of them are distinctly back¬ 
ward in their commercial methods. 
The cheque as a method of payment, 
foi instance, is little used and still dis¬ 
trusted, most bills are settled either in 
cash or by a form of postal order in¬ 
volving spending time in a post office. 

The French, who reluctantly devalued 
their franc two yeais ago, are, in gene¬ 
ral, a nation of small shopkeepers and 
■small farmers, with often intensely pro¬ 
vincial outlook. The southern part of 
France neighbouring Spain presents 
the surprising picture of a supplier 
of food and raw materials to the 
growing industrial area of nor¬ 
thern Spain. The rich wine lands 
of central and south-western France 
are international only in their 
trade; otherwise they arc highly tradi¬ 
tionalist. Eastern France, the home¬ 
land of de Gaulle, is one of the most 
conservative, hard working areas in a 
generally conservative, diligent coun¬ 
try. 

French relations with Federal Ger. 
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many have been soured more than most 
realised by the floating of the German 
mark in face of French insistence of 
loyalty to the concept of fixed exchange 
rates. The new financial problem com¬ 
ing this week from the USA will do 
nothing to sweeten that sourness. The 
French have been worried about in¬ 
flation for about two years and tight¬ 
ened the availability of cash some 
three months ago to prevent their 
economy from becoming unbalanced. 
French bankers fear that the continu¬ 
ing currency crises could force French 
domestic demand to outstrip the na¬ 
tional production capacity and so lead 
to deterioration in the French balance 
of payments. During the last two years 
the supply of money in France rose by 
6.1 per cent and 15 per cent (in 1970) 
and up to the end of March had in¬ 
creased again by 17.5 per cent. These 
increases led the Finance Ministci to 
warn France against a wave of infla¬ 
tion and to take special measures, not 
all of which proved to be practical, 
against the recent inrush of dollars. 

Generally, despite its recent welcome 
to British membership of the Market, 
France feels itself to be on the defen¬ 
sive — against the flood of American 
money and industrial enterprise in 
Europe, againt the strength of British 
banking and industry, against the 
floating German mark. France's co¬ 
operation with the USSR in expanding 
its auiomobile*and fuel industries is, 
in part, an insurance against being 
obliged to yield some ground in the 
western trading world. 

Germany’s Economic Troubles 

Federal Germany, likely to be Bri¬ 
tain’s major partner in the Market, is 
not free from economic problems which 
stem only to a small extent from some 
of its, unique political troubles. To a 
large extent, Germany's troubles arise 
from living too well. Individual in¬ 
comes have risen so steeply in a nation 
that has only 135,000 people unemploy¬ 
ed, which has more than two million 
foreign woikers doing much of the 
more laborious work, that the German 
nation almost literally floats in its 
marks while its consumer prices have 
risen 25 per cent in one year. 

Floating the mark last May has re¬ 
sulted in some seven billion deutsche- 
marks of speculative money leaving 
Germany, to the improvement of its 
economic health; but far too much 
money still lies with the German banks 
and far too much money is still in cir¬ 
culation among the populace. One re¬ 
sult is that, whereas in Britain private 
house ownership, despite steadily ris¬ 
ing house prices, is increasingly the 
order of the day, the cost of houses in 
Germany is so prohibitive that owner¬ 
ship—short of mortgaging oneself for 
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life — is impossible. Most Germans 
unwillingly choose to pay rent so as to 
leave themselves enough ready capi¬ 
tal for cars, clothes and the holidays. 
Almost all sizable towns have high 
class luxury shops. In standards of 
domestic living tncGermans are years 
ahead of the British. Double glazed 
windows and deep freezers in the kit¬ 
chens are almost commonplace; the 
really well-oiY middle class German has 
a private swimming pool, some with 
rollback walls and roof for use in win¬ 
ter months. A middle class family 
would need £1000 more annual in¬ 
come to l>ve in Germany than it would 
need in England. 

Italy's Downward Trend 

The third major Market partner, 
Italy, was Europe’s post-war second 
“economic miracle'’ till two years ago, 
when its expanding economy began to 
slow down sharply. The growth of the 
Italian national product has been 
very slow since last summer and a scries 
of massive strikes in almost all spheres 
has put an end temporarily to almost 
all progress. 

Italy's southern regions are a cons¬ 
tant drain on the resources of as hard 
working a people as can be found in 
Europe, a people who derive no small 
part of their income—as do the Spani¬ 
ards—from giving their fellow Euro¬ 
peans a summer holiday. Poverty in 
the iouth and continuing labour dis¬ 
turbances arc not, however, Italy’s 
most serious current problems. There 
has been an ominous increase in signs 
of insufficient demand for Italian in¬ 
dustrial output, with some risk of de¬ 
flation. There is some real risk of a re¬ 
cession m the economy and all hopes 
are being pinned on a revival this 
autumr. 

To achieve recovery from its deepest 
and most sustained post-war slump 
the Italian economy needs a revival 
quickly. The prevailing mood of poli¬ 
tical and social uncertainty needs to be 
removed. Public funding is deterred by 
Italy's monstrous public debt. Small 
businesses, unable to stand the strain 
of taxes and poor trade, are disappear¬ 
ing rapidly. Recent elections seemed 
to bring a more serious and less com¬ 
bative mood to labour negotiations; 
the Fiat settlment appears to have 
some permanency: restrictions on the 
movement of currency have helped to 
improve the balance of payments since 
more money has to stay at home and 
the balance of trade is slightly better. 
Indications for Italy, at present the sick 
man of the Market, is that it may have 
seen its worst days and that investors, 
tempted to put money into Yugo$la\ia 
and Rumania, may keep it in its more 
familiar speculative home in the Ita¬ 
lian markets and industry. 
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The Dollar Crisis: 

The Japanese government announ¬ 
ced on August 27 that it would let the 
value of the yen increase on the foreign 
market. Japan’s decision came after 
two weeks of efforts to hold the yen to 
a parity of 360 yen=one US dollar. The 
Governor of the Bank of Japan stated 
in a supplementary statement that if 
the yen’s margin of fluctu: tion against 
the dollar became too large, the central 
bank would buy dollars tostablise the 
rate. 

* * 

The government of India’s decision 
tomaintainthe present IMF parity of 
the Indian rupee at 0.118489 grammes 
of fine gold per rupee was announced 
by the Ministry of Finance, on August 
22. The effect of this decision — which 
amounts to a reiteration of the prevail¬ 
ing situation—is that transactions bet¬ 
ween the Indian rupee and the US 
dollar will remain within the pres¬ 
cribed margins around the present 
parity of one US dollar equat to Rs 
7.50. The rupee-sterling rate will, 
however, vary from time t' time, de¬ 
pending on the dollar-sterling rate in 
the London market which will not be 
allowed to fall below' $ 2.38 to one 
pound-sterling. 

Following the above decision of the 
government of India, the Reserve Bank 
decided on August 23 to suspend 
forward purchases of sterling. This 
decision was reversed on August 28. 
Since then, forward purchases of sterling 
for delivery up to six months have been 
resumed at £ 5 5556 per Rs 100 as a 
measure to assist exporters and autho¬ 
rised dealers in foreign exchange. The 
rate accepted by the Reserve Bank is 
considered the 1! >or or support level 
at which the central banking authority 
would cover foreign transactions, 
should the rupee-, ter ling exchange 
rate fall below the notified rate, in the 
next six months. 

* * 

The United Kingdom announced on 
August 20 that, while the parity of its 
currency would remain unchanged at 
S2.40 per pound-sterling, dealings for 
the time being would not necessarily 
be confined within the existing limits. 
The dollar-sterling rate would not be 
allowed to fall below $2.38 per pound¬ 
sterling. However, it might be allow¬ 
ed to move upward beyond the present 
limit of *2.42 per pound-sterling. 

The following controls have been 
announced by the Treasury : (i) banks, 
discount houses and other inslitu- 
ons operating sterling accounts for 
rodents of countries outside the sterl- 
tg area will not for the time being pay 
tterest on any increase in the balance 
starting on August 31: and (ii) financial 
institutions will not accept further de¬ 
posits from non-residents for the time 


World Reactions 

being. No time-limit for these measures 
has been announced. 

Permission has been withdrawn for 
the sale to non-residents of additional 
holdings of sterling certificates of de¬ 
posit for treasury bills or government 
securities — or government-guaranteed 
securities — having a fixed maturity 
date earlier than October 1, 1976. 

Switching of existing holdings will be 
permitted. The extent to which autho¬ 
rised banks may convert foreign cur¬ 
rency deposits into sterling is being rest¬ 
ricted. The limit of the restriction was 
not given. The moves rule out invest¬ 
ment by non-residents in various short¬ 
term securities, a favourite refuge for 
speculative money. 

* * 

France introduced on August 20, a 
tw'o-tier system under which the franc 
is floating freely for capital and tourist 
transactions, while the official transac¬ 
tions are being done at the official 
dollar exchange rate. The International 
Monetary Fund has approved the 
French decision. Under the French 
plan, the exchange rate for the franc 
in terms of the dollar remains 
at 5.5125 for sterling trade transactions 
and official transactions with other go¬ 
vernments. But the rate for financial 
transactions, including money exchan- 
ed by tourists and movements of capital 
and “hot (speculative) money" of 
various kinds, are being allowed to 
move freely. 

♦ * 

West Germany has allowed its cur¬ 
rency to continue to float upwards 
against the US dallar. The D-mark was 
floated in May last. The West German 
government hopes that D-mark 
would soon float down to live or six 
per cent above parity with the dollar. 
* * 

Italy has also floated the lira within 
certain limits. The official exchange rate, 
however, remains 625 lira to one dollar. 

* * 

Belgium and the Netherlands have 
announced that they would maintain 
tight links between their own curren¬ 
cies but would allow them to float free¬ 
ly in relation to other cuirencies. 

The Benelux nations—Holland, Bel¬ 
gium and Luxembourg — have pro¬ 
posed to “go it together" on the world 
currency markets and proposed to 
keep their three currencies within iden¬ 
tical upper and lower brackets in terms 
of third currencies. The upper and 
lower limits set by the Benelux curren¬ 
cies are 0.75 per cent above or below 
the old fixed parity, allowing a total 
fluctuation of one and one half percent. 
Should the circumstances require the 
central banks of the three members 
would step in with protective measures. 
* * 


The Swiss and Austrian authorities 
— who upgraded their currencies by 
7 and 5.05 per cent, respectively, 
on May 9 — are still stated to be delibe¬ 
rating upon their next steps. 

* * 

Norway has not changed the parity 
of its currency in relation to the US 
dollar. An announcement by the Bank 
of Norway says that Norway would 
maintain its obligations to sell dollars 
"within the limits" of a rate of 720 
crowns to one dollar at the most. 

♦ * 

Portugal has decided to retain the 
present exchange rate of the escudo 
against the dollar. 

The Bank of Greece has announced 
that it would keep the drachmae pegged 
to the dollar at its usual rate of ex¬ 
change. The Bank said it would how¬ 
ever, exchange oiher currencies only, 
at their dollar value. This means, in 
effect, that the drachmae will move with 
the dollar, up or down, in relation 
to other currencies. 

♦ * 

The Canadian Prime Minister, Mr 
Pierre Trudeau, has stated in a broad¬ 
cast: “A weak Canadian economy is of 
no help to the United States. Wecanont 
sit mutely and observe the impact of 
the US surcharge, whichif it continues 
in effect against Canada, will hurt us 
more than any other country". 

* * 

Chile has pegged its export and im¬ 
port payments on a dozen hard curren¬ 
cies whose values are expected to vary 
in relation to the US dollar. 

♦ * 

The Australian government has 
stated that it would see how a floating 
pound-sterling and Japanese yen fare 
before deciding on the future rate of 
the Australian dollar. 

New Zealand banks arc to continue 
limited dealings in foreign exchange. 
The Governor of the Reserve Bank 
said in a statement that New Zealand 
banks had confined their dealings to 
sterling and limited facilities in other 
currencies for travellers. 

Israel has officially announced a 20 
per cent devaluation—from £ 13.5 to 
£14.20 to one US dollar. An official an¬ 
nouncement later said that the rate of 
exchange between the Israeli £ and 
other currencies would be adjusted 
from time to time, according to their 
rates in relation to the dollar. 

Indonesia announced on August 23 
a devaluation of the rupiah by almost 
10 per cent in what was officially des¬ 
cribed as a move to protect the nation’s 
exports. The devaluation, raises 
the rupiah exchange rate to the US 
dollar from 378 to 415. 

The Soviet Union devalued on Sep¬ 
tember 1, the rouble in relation to all 
T major foreign currencies except the US 
^nd the French franc. 
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Trade Winds 


trade with e.e.c 

The Union Minister for Foreign Trade, 
Mr L. N. Mishra, had discussions here 
last week with the ambassadors of the 
EEC countries to impress upon them 
the urgent necessity of reducing the 
wide trade gap between India and the 
members of the EEC. He urged the 
EEC to expedite the conclusion of a 
commercial co-operation agreemeent 
with us about which a memorandum 
was presented to the Community last 
year. He emphasised that such an 
agreement was essential to remove the 
present imbalance between the two 
trading partners. During the last few 
years, our exports to the EEC have 
been less than half of our imports 
from there. Mr Mishra wanted the 
EEC to have a close look at the prob¬ 
lems particularly relating to our ex¬ 
ports of jute textiles and coir products. 
He pointed out that even Pakistan was 
being accorded a preferential treat¬ 
ment in respect of these products as 
compared to us. The coverage of 
these items under the generalised 
scheme of preferences, which was intro¬ 
duced by the EEC on July 1, 1971, he 
suggested, would help in improving 
the situation. Mr Mishra is expected 
to follow up last week’s talks with the 
EEC ambassadors by a visit to Brussels 
—the headquarters of the EEC -- next 
week. He might also later on visit the 
capitals of the Community countries. 

RELEASE OF SUGAR 

The union government has issued 
orders for release of 4,25,000 tonnes of 
sugar from factories for sale to licensed 
wholesalers. The release orders will be 
effective for delivery from September 
1, 1971 to October 15, 1971, both days 
inclusive. 

RICE RUBBER ROLLERS 

The union government has been con¬ 
sidering the question of creating fur¬ 
ther capacity in the country for the 
manufacture of rice rubber rollers to 
meet the increasing demand. It has, 
therefore, been decided by the govern¬ 
ment to invite applications both from 
existing units and new entrepreneurs for 
the iastallation of capacity for this 
item. Applications in the prescribed 
form from intending entrepreneurs for 
manufacture of rice rubber rollers have 
been invited so as to feach the Minis¬ 
try of Industrial Development by Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1971. These applications, 
complete in all respects, should be 
addressed to the CLP Section in the 


ministry. In considering these applica¬ 
tions, preference will be given to those 
applications seeking to locate their 
units in the industrially backward 
regions of the country. It has been 
pointed out that no import of plant 
and machinery or foreign collabora¬ 
tion will be allowed for the manufacture 
of this item. 

SAM1CA PAPER 

A new process has been developed 
for making Samica paper by tho Re¬ 
search and Development Organisation 
for Elc;trical Industry, Bhopal 
(RDOEI), attached to the Ministry of 
Industrial Development. This will help 
in saving Rsonectorein foreign ex¬ 
change. Experiments for this purpose 
were conducted by RDOEI engineers 
for over a year. The final success was 
achieved a month ago when continu¬ 
ous sheets of Samica paper were rolled 
out at the paper making branch of the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehradun. 
The imported Samica tapes cost bet¬ 
ween Rs 70 and Rs 100 per kg. The 
preliminary estimates of the RDOEI 
indicate that indigenously made Samica 
tape should not cost more than three 
fourths of the imported prices and if 
produced on large scale the price is 
likely to be only about half the foreign 
prices. Samica paper used in insula¬ 
tion, is made from scrap mica by thermal 
and chemical treatments.. 

SUGAR STOCKS 

The Indian Sugar Mills Association 
has denied the report that UP mills 
were -holding back sugar stocks. On 
the contrary, the Association points 
out, the mills in UP were regularly sell¬ 
ing sugar according to government 
release orders and consequently their 
prices have remained stable. During 
July, despatches from factories have 
been at a record level of 382,000 ton¬ 
nes. Even during the month of 
(August despatches continue to be 
quite satisfactory and were as high as 
104,000 tonnes during the first week of 
August. The Association claims that 
in the face of such heavy despatches 
from factories it was Clear that there 
was no holding back of stocks by the 
mills in UP or elesewherc. 

INDIAN SUGAR MILLS 

Association has expressed serious 
concern at complete suspension of 
sugar traffic for more than a fortnight 
at a stretch during the first half of 


August, 1971, on the Northern Rail¬ 
way. Even after the withdrawal of 
these restrictions, supply of empties 
for sugar loading is very much restric¬ 
ted. Despite limit on indents by facto¬ 
ries, large registrations for supply of 
wagons are pending. As a result, sugar 
factories are not able to even despatch 
sugar already sold by them and scarcity 
of sugar is being felt in the various 
distant consuming centres. 

PROCESSED FOOD 

T ic union government has appoin¬ 
ted a six-member high powered com¬ 
mittee on Processed Agricultural and 
Food Products. The inter-ministerial 
Committee is headed by the Secretary 
of the union Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. The Secretaries of the union De¬ 
partments of Food, Economic Affairs, 
industrial Development and (he Plann¬ 
ing Commission will be the other mem¬ 
bers of the Committee; while the Joint 
Commissioner (Export Promot ion), De¬ 
partment ofAgriculturc, will be the con¬ 
venor. The Committee will make perio¬ 
dical reviews of the situation regarding 
production of the various commodities 
for which processing and marketing 
facilities are to be provided on short 
and long term basis; suggest appropri¬ 
ate measures for creating the neces¬ 
sary processing facilities in the private 
and public sectors, and for adaptation 
of the products to market require¬ 
ments; and determine the targets of 
production of the processed products 
for marketing in the country and 
abroad based on market development 
research. 

SUPPLY OF EDIBLE OIL 

There has been a fresh spurt in edible 
oil prices duringthepast few days. This 
has been ascribed in some quarters to 
the fears of reduced supplies of soya¬ 
bean oil following the 10 per cent cut 
in foreign aid recently announced by 
the US authorities. The official 
circles believe that relief supplies of 
about 50,000 tonnes of soyabean oil, 
programmed earlier, will in no way be 
affected by the cut and that the first 
shipment of about 18,000 tonnes is 
already ready for shipment. This also 
applies to India’s request for the supply 
of soyabean oil under the next PL 480 
Agreement which is presently under 
negotiation. The STC is already hold¬ 
ing sizable stocks of soyabean oil and 


CORRIGENDA 

In the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account 1970, of the State Bank of Patiala, 
published on pages 304-308 in our Issue of August 
13,1971, the figure on paae 305 Item No. 11 
of Property and Assets side (1969) should be 
md as—Rs 2,87,308.15 instead of Rs 2,87, 
398.15 and figure on page 306 item No.l of 
Income side (1970) of the Profit and Loss 
Account should be read as- Rs 3,29,10,850.94 
Instead of Rs 3,29,19,850.95. 
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government is committed to release a 
minimum quantity of 15,000 tonnes of 
this oil per month to the vanaspati in¬ 
dustry in the next three months as well 
to meet any additional requirements 
for direct consumption as refined oil. 
Apart from soyabean oil, the STC 
is also holding over 50,000 tonnes of 
rapeseed at Calcutta and other centres; 
and. these are being supplied to the 
\ nr ions state 1 * according to their re¬ 
quirements. Further supplies of rape- 
seed are also expected shortly under 
the relief programme. 

RAPESEED OIL FOR REFUGEES 

The first consignment of 7,168 metric 
tonnes of rapeseed oil, a Canadian 
gift for the East Bengal refugees, was 
handed over to Col. P.N. Luthra, Addi¬ 
tional Secretary, Ministry of Rehabili¬ 
tation, by Mr B. Wannop, First Secre¬ 
tary, Canadian High Commission in 
India, on August 20 at Calcutta. 

RICE PRODUCTION 

For the second year in succession 
West Bengal’s contribution to the na¬ 
tional food basket is substantial and 
it has led the country in rice production 
with 6.10 million tonnes, according to 
the final estimates of foodgrains for 
1970-71, issued by the Directorate 
of Economics and Statistics of the 
union Ministry of Agriculture. 

ROAD TRANSPORT 

At the Zonal Conference of Indian 
Roads and Transport Development As¬ 
sociation (JRTDA) Calcutta branch 
held at Cuttack recently the transport 
commissioners of West Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa formulated a number of 
specific proposals which would herald 
freer movement of road transport bet¬ 
ween the states of Bihar, Orissa and 
West Bengal. The conference also 
allorded an opportunity to the trans¬ 
port operators to discuss their prob¬ 
lems with the three transport commis¬ 
sioners. The government officials en¬ 
couraged a useful and purposeful dis¬ 
cussion, which was much appreciated. 
Mr V. Narayanan, the Chairman of the 
association, stressed the importance of 
speeding road development and freer 
movement of road transport from one 
state to another. 

INDIA JAPAN COMMITTEE 

The newly reconstituted India Com¬ 
mittee for Studies on Economic Deve¬ 
lopment in India and Japan held its first 
meeting recently to plan the prepara¬ 
tory work for the ensuing joint meeting 
of the India and Japan committees in 
December next. Tne members of the 


India Committee are; Mr B.R. Bhagat, 
Chairman; Dr S Chakravarty, Mem¬ 
ber, Planning Commission; Mr Ma- 
hendra; Mr Charat Ram; and Mr 
K..B. Lull, Secretary, Ministry of De¬ 
fence; Members. The Members of the 
Japan Committee are: Prof. Ichiro 
Nakayama, Chairman; Dr Shigco 
Nagano, Chairman, Nippon Steel 
Corporation; Dr S. Matsumoto, Presi¬ 
dent, International House of Japan; 
Dr Seiichi Tobata, Member, Japan 
Academy and President, Institute of 
Developing Economies; and Mr 
Yoshizanc Iwasa, President of the 
Fuji Bank; Members. 

SEABEDS COMMITTEE 

The United Nations General Assem¬ 
bly last year resolved that the seabed 
beyond the limits of national juris¬ 
diction is the common heritage of man¬ 
kind. Peace and equity require inter¬ 
nationally-accepted boundaries of these 
limits, and agreement on the related 
questions of the right of transit through 
international waters, fisheries, and regu¬ 
lations to govern exploration and ex¬ 
ploitation of the seabed. The UN 
General Assembly told the UN Sea- 
beds Committee to prepare for a con¬ 
ference in 1973 to resolve these issues. 
That conference is expected to create 
an international framework for the de¬ 
velopment of the ocean beds for the 
benefit of all mankind. 

CONTRIBUTION TOA.D.B. 

The Asian Development Bank ac¬ 
cepted recently from the government 
of India a contribution of Rs three 
lakhs on a grant basis to the Bank’s 
Technical Assistance Special Fund. 
Earlier in July 1970, India contributed 
Rs two lakhs to the Technical Assis¬ 
tance Special Fund. The second contri¬ 
bution, like the first, may be utilised for 
financing the procurement of such ser¬ 
vices of Indian consultants and ex¬ 
ports as may be required by the Bank 
in providing technical assistance, in 
conducting feasibility or pre-invest¬ 
ment studies in processing loan appli¬ 
cations, in appraising or implementing 
projects and in the training of any 
personnel undertaken by the Bank in 
the course of its operations. 

STEEL PRODUCTION 

Raw steel production during July 
1971 in 24 countries represented in the 
membership of the International Iron 
and Steel Institute was 31.54 million 
metric tons; compared with last July’s 
figure of 33.84 million metric tons. 
This is a decrease of 6.8 percent. For 
the first seven months of 1971, the 
cumulative total was 236.58 million 
metric tons against 243.19 million 


rrietric tons for the same period in 
1970, a 2.7 percent decrease. The 24 
countries covered in the report ac-. 
counted for approximately 68.8 per 
cent of the 1970 world raw steel pro¬ 
duction, and for 97.7 per cent of world 
production excluding that of the USSR 
and other eastern bloc countries, main¬ 
land China and North Korea, they are 
Argentina, Austria, Australia, Belgi¬ 
um, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan Luxem¬ 
bourg, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway , 
Republic of South Africa, Spain, Swe¬ 
den, United Kingdom, United States of 
of America and Venezuela. 

WORKSHOP ON POPULATION 

A Workshop on Health and Popu¬ 
lation Education in Schools is being 
organized by the union government in 
collaboration with the World Health 
Organization at Vigyan Bhavan, New 
Delhi from August 23 to September 
4, 1971. 

NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Dr Yelavarthy Nayudanunr, who 

took over as Director-General of Na¬ 
tional Council of Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research (NCS1R) succeeding 
Dr Atma Ram. Till recently he was 
Director of the Central Leather Re¬ 
search Institute. After his association 
with the Institute of Leather Techno 
logy, Madras (1943-45) he was deputed 
by the then government of Madras to 
the United Kingdom (1946-47) and to 
the United State of America (1947-51) 
to obtain advanced training in the 
leather technology. Dr Nayudamma is 
associated with the CLR1, Madras, in 
various scientific capacities. 

New Chairman of the Burmah Oil 
Conpany, Mr J.A. Lumsdcn, has been 
a director of the Burmah Oil Company 
since 1957, and visited India in 1962. He 
succeeds the late Mr R.P Smith. 


Mr Lumsdcn is also a Director of 
the Bank of Scotland, Chairman of the 
Murray Johnstone Group of Invest¬ 
ment Trust Companies, which includes 
the Scottish Western Investment Com¬ 
pany Ltd, the Clydesdale Investment 
Company Ltd, the Caledonian Trust 
Company Ltd, the Second Great Nor¬ 
thern Investment Trust Company Ltd, 
the Glenmurray Investment Trust Com¬ 
pany Ltd, and the Glendevon Invest¬ 
ment Trust Company Ltd. Mr. 
J. C. Finlay, M.C., Chief Represen¬ 
tative, the Burmah Oil Group of 
Companies in India, who was on 
leave now resumed office on August 
25, 1971. 
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AJANTA VANASPATI 

JaiK shuoh Vanaspati Ltd, New Delhi, 
is entering the capital market on 
September 6, for raising Rs 35 lakhs 
fresh capital in the form of 240,000 
equity shares of Rs 10 each and 11,000 
9.5 per cent redeemable cumulative 
preference shares of Rs 100 each. The 
subscription list will close on September 
18 or earlier if the issue is fully subs¬ 
cribed, but not before September 9, 
The company has an authorised capital 
of Rs 75 lakhs — Rs 60 lakhs equity 
and Rs 15 lakhs preference. Already 
equity shares worth Rs 20 lakhs have 
been issued and subscribed. The prefe¬ 
rence shares would be redeemed defi¬ 
nitely at the expiry of 15 years from the 
date of the issxe, but the company has 
the option to redeem them earlier after 
12 years. 

Incorporated as a private limited 
company in October 1969, the concern 
was converted into a public limited com¬ 
pany in May, 1970. It has set up with 
assistance from the Industrial Finance 
Corporation of India (Rs 25 lakhs) and 
the Uttar Pradesh Financial Corporation 
(Rs 20 lakhs), a vanaspati manufacturing 
unit at Ohaziabad with a capacity 
to produce 50 tonnes per day. The 
capacity is proposed to be doubled 
in course of time. The product is 
presently being marketed in 16.5 kg. 
tins under the brand name “Ajanta 
Vanaspati’*. Very soon, four kg and two 
kg tins, will be introduced in the mar¬ 
ket. The proceeds of the above public 
issue are to be utilized for meeting 
part of the Rs 1.13 crores cost of the 
project. 

MUKAND IRON 

Mr Knmalnayan Bajaj, Chairman, 
Mukaud Iron and Steel Works Ltd, 
told the shareholders at the annual 
general meeting held recently that the 
shortage of steel being experienced in 
the country had been a major factor 
inhibiting the growth of industry. 
He added that shortage of steel was 
more pronounced in flat products and 
structural which were the basic raw 
materials for engineering industry. 
Consequently, steel had caused a severe 
setback to the export of engineering 
products at a time when the country 
has been on the threshold of a major 
breakthrough in exports. He pointed 
out that whereas the combined rated 
capacity of the country’s five integrated 
steel plants—three in the public sector 
and two in the private sector—rose 


from 7.7 million tonnes ingot in 1966- 
67 to 8.9 million tonnes in 1968-69, 
at which level it had remained stagnant. 
The highest ever recorded production 
of steel was in the year 1966-67, at 6.6 
m.t. ingot and five m.t. of finished steel, 
be pointed out. It declined to 6.1 m.t. 
ingot and 4.7 m.t. of finished steel in 
1970-71. Mr Bajaj pointed out that 
this shortfall has been mainly due to a 
poor utilisation of the public sector 
steel plant capacities. 

Mr Kamalnayan Bajaj welcomed the 
licencing of nine scrap based electric 
steel plants, which would be produc¬ 
ing 440,000 tonnes of billets and ingots. 
He added that the heavy engineering 
plant at Rarchi which was designated 
as the indigenous source of equipment 
for continuous casting process had not 
manufactured even a single unit so far. 
Mr Bajaj therefore, suggested that other 
engineering works in the country, which 
had the necessary facilities to manufac¬ 
ture continuous casting machines and 
thereby avoid expenditure of consider¬ 
able volume of foreign exchange. Mr 
Bajaj also stated that sponge iron was 
a suitable substitute for steel scrap for 
use in electric furnaces. He there¬ 
fore, suggested that electric furnaces 
units should be allowed to set up their 
own sponge iron plants to meet their 
raw material requirements. 

ORIENTAL FIRE 

Mr T.A. Pai informed the share¬ 
holders of the Oriental Fire and General 
Insurance Co Ltd, that during the year 
1970 the gross direct premium of the 
company went up by Rs 51.31 lakhs 
over the previous year. The profits of 
the company also went up from Rs 
116.51 lakhs in 1969 to Rs 174 83 
lakhs during the year ended 1970. 
There was a surplus of Rs 84.83 lakhs 
after making provision for taxation, 
which was transferred to general re¬ 
serve. The overall claims ratio has 
improved from 58.67 per cent to 58.59 
per cent in 1970. The company’s invest¬ 
ments on December 31, 1970 were 

around Rs 11.63 crores as against 10.35 
crores a year before. Mr Pai pointed 
out that the directors had recommend¬ 
ed the dividend at the rate of 25 per 
cent subject to deduction of tax, which 
would be paid out of general reserve. 

INDIA TOBACCO 

India Kings, a brand of India Toba¬ 
cco Company Limited, obtained a gold 
medal for the third time at the world 


selection for tobacco and tabacco made 
products at Rotterdam in October 
1970, thereby earning the distinction 
of being the only Indian cigarette to 
win so many awards, stated Mr A.N. 
Haksar, while addressing the annual 
general meeting of the company. He 
added that this was sufficient proof of 
the international quality of Indian 
Tobacco and Indian manufacture. He 
pointed out that other brands of the 
company to win awards were Windsor, 
Simla and Ltx. He also informed the 
shareholders that Indian Leaf Tobacco 
Development Co Ltd, a part of Indian 
Tobacco, received the F1CC1 award 
for outstanding performance in the 
field of agriculture for introducing the 
cultivation of flue cured Virginia toba¬ 
cco in this country. He also pointed 
out that the company had been investi¬ 
gating the opportunities available for 
diversification in this country with 
more specific reference to direct and in¬ 
direct foreign exchange earnings. He 
added that a separate cell entrusted to 
a member of the board had been 
established for this purpose. 

While discussing the man-power 
plans of the company, Mr Haksar re¬ 
vealed that there was a continuous effort 
of senior officers to develop the em¬ 
ployees on the job. Instructors and 
senior technicians deputed by factories 
were being trained at the Technical 
Training Centre at Bangalore and these 
trained people served to raise the tech¬ 
nical standards of various units. There 
is another training school of Indian Leaf 
Tobacco Development Company at 
Hunsur in Mysore, which looked atfer 
tobacco from the seed to the curing 
stage. The school has been equipped 
with its own library and field laboratory 
and imparts practical training to per¬ 
sonnel. In this manner individual pro¬ 
ductivity was being improved by the 
company, he stated. 

STATE BANK OF* PATIALA 

The State Bank of Patiala recorded 
during the year December 31, 1970 
at net profit of Rs 2.89 lakhs which 
wiih Rs 3,997 brought foiward from 
last year made a total of Rs 2.93 lakhs 
for disposal. The directors have pro¬ 
posed to transfer Rs 58,000 to reserve 
fund, Rs 30,000 to staff welfare fund and 
Rs 1.75 lakhs towards thepayjiffcnt of 
dividend at the rate of five per cent. 
A sum of Rs 30,249 has been carried 
forward. During the year under re¬ 
view the bank recorded an improve¬ 
ment in its deposits which stood around 
Rs 59.45 crores as on December 31, 
1970 as against Rs 55.43 crores a year 
before. Fixed deposits stood around Rs 
27.22 crores, savings bank deposits Rs 
17.42 crores and current accounts,etc, 
Rs 14.81 crores. Advances including 
bills discounted and purchased increas¬ 
ed to Rs 41.67 crores on December jl. 
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1970 as against Rs 57.08 crorcs a year 
before. 

B.O.A.C. 

BOAC has announced an operating 
surplus of £5.9 million for 1970-71 and 
a group profit to the airline after inte¬ 
rest and taxation of £5.4 million. 
This compares with the 1969-70 sur¬ 
plus of £39.1 million and group profit 
of £19.3 million. The fall in profitabi¬ 
lity was the result of increased expendi¬ 
ture during the year by £22.7 million 
and a slight drop in traffic revenue 
by £ three million. Expenditure rose 
from £166.9 million to £189.6 million. 
Traffic revenue dropped from £198 
million to £195 million. BOAC will 
pay to the British government a divi¬ 
dend of £4 9 million representing a 
7) per cent return on public capital in¬ 
vested in the airline. Mr Keith Gran¬ 
ville, Chairman, explaining BOAC's 
basic negotiating porilion at the recent 
Montreal 1ATA Conference on North 
Atlantic fares said the earlybird or 
advanced purchase fares starting as 
low as £63 for a return London-New 
York flight this winter was an experi¬ 
ment to test market reaction. He em¬ 
phasised that the public wanted cheap 
individual fares preferably on ‘dicdulc 
services and BOAC was determined 
that the public should get them. Ulti- 
miteiy however the airlines did not 
achieve unanimity on this subject and 
one airline which had used its veto 
had been given 12 days to come up with 
an answer to 1ATA on a new fare struc¬ 
ture. Mr Granville hoped that the veto 
would be withdrawn. But while accept¬ 
ing the right ofany carrier to apply the 
veto he said it would result in no 
agreement on North Atlantic fares after 
February, 1972. Consequently, an open 
rate situation may come into opera¬ 
tion. He expected however that long- 
haul carriers would meet again at 
chairman level through TATA early 
next month to see what could be done to 
avoid this situation. 

LICENCES & LEXTERS OF INTENT 

The following licences and letters of 
intent were issued underthe Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act 
1951, during the two weeks ended 
April 17,1971. The list contains names 
and addresses of the Licensees, articles 
of manufacture types of licences—New 
Undertaking (NU); New Article (NA); 
Substantial Expansion (SE); Carry on 
Business (COB): Shifting—and annual 
installed capacity. 

LICENCES ISSUED 

Metallurgical Industries 

M/s Usha Martin Black (Wire 
Ropes) Ltd;14, Princep Street, Calcutta. 
(Tatisilwa—-Bihar)—Wire Ropes — 
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Expansion from 7,200 tonnes to 7,920 
tonnes per annum;( S.E); M/s Jay 
Engg. Works Ltd; 2-E, Rani Jhansi 
Road; New Delhi-55. (Hyderabad- 
Andhra Pradesh)—precising Investment 
Casting—240 tonnes p.a. (COB); Shii 
B.G. Sastri. 18, Vimla Mahal, Poddar 
Road. Bcmbay-26. (Hyderabad-AP) 
—S.G. Iron, Castings—800 tonnes, 
2. H'gh Duty & Alloy Grey Iron 
Castings—200 tonnes. (NU);M/s Multi 
weld Wire Co. Pvt. Ltd; 59, Marol- 
Maroshi Road, Marol, Bombay-59. 
(Bcmbay-Maharashtra)—Steel Balls— 
35 tonnes p.a. (NU). 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Indian Telephones Industries, 
Daorwani Nagar, Bangalore. (Naini- 
Uttar Pradesh)—Transmission Equip¬ 
ment for long distance Communica¬ 
tions—Rs 650 lakhs. (NU); M/s Gene¬ 
ral Electric Co. of (I) Ltd; Magnet 
House, 6, Chittaranjan Avenue, Cal¬ 
cutta-13. (UttarPradesh)—Electric Mo¬ 
tors upto 50 H P. — 37,000 H.P. 
per annum. (COB); M/s General 
Electric & Co. of (I) Ltd; Magnet 
House, 6, Chittaranjan Avenue, 
CjJcutta-13. (Calcutta-West Bengali- 
Electric Motors upto 50 H.P. — 
3,35,000 H.P. per annum. (COB); M/s 
Indian Cable Co., 9, Hare Street, Cal¬ 
cutta-1 . (Jamshcdpur-Bihar)—Conti¬ 
nuously Transposed Conductors Sc 
Enamelled Strips—500 M. tonnes per 
annum. (COB); M/s General Electric 
Co. of India Ltd; Magnet House, 6, 
Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-13. 
(Coimbatore-Tamil Nadu) — Electric 
Motors upto 50 HP—52,000 HP. per 
annum. (COB). 

Telecommunications 

M/s Telefunken Ind. Ltd; G-4 f 
N.D. South Exten., Ballabgarh-Radio 
Receivers expension from existing 
capacity of 1,20,000 nos. to 3,00,000 
nos. per annum. (SE) 

Transportation 

M/s Auto Accessories (I) Ltd; Forbes 
Building, Home Street, Bombay. (Bom¬ 
bay—Maharathra)—Bicycle Tube Val¬ 
ves—84 Lakhs nos. per annum. (COB); 
M/s Ranc (Madras) Ltd; Ganpathy 
Buildings, 47, Velacheri Road, Mad¬ 
ras-32. (Madras-Tamil Nadu)—Auto¬ 
mobile Sheet Metal Components & 
Pressings—500 per annum. 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Ion Exchange (I) Tiecicon House, 
Dr. E. Moses Road, Bombay-11, 
BC (Ambcrnath-Maharashtia)—Wa¬ 
ter Treatment Plants—Rs 120 only per 
annum. (COB); M/s Sarabhai Machi- 
chery Wadi Wadi, Baroda. (Gujarat)— 
1. Vaccum Driers, 2. Sterlizers, 3. 
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S.S. Reactor Kettles, 4. Forced Draught 
Driers. 5. Evaporators, 6. Special Con* 
densers; 7. Packaging Sc Filling Ma¬ 
chines, 8. Vial & Bottle Washing Ma¬ 
chines, 9. Distriliv ion Stills (Columns), 
10. Fractionating Columns. 11. Vacuum 
Concentrators, 12. Rotary Drum 
Driers, 13. Crystalizers, 14. Neutral¬ 
izers, 15. Agitators & Sirrer Vessels, 
16. Evaporation Pans, 17. Pressure Fil¬ 
ters Sc Filter Boxes, 18. Absorption To¬ 
wers, 19. Unscramblers. 20. Vial 
Brushing Machines. 21. Phyrogen 
Free Distrillcd Water Tanks, 22. Double 
Cone Blenders, 23. Equipment for Fer¬ 
tilizers Industry—(Rs 85 lakhs) 
p.a. (NA); Note: Items 9 to 23 
are NEW ARTICLES; Others are 
of Licence dated 11-12-1959; M/s 
Brady & Moiris Engg . Co. Ltd; 
12/14, Veer Nariman Road, Fort, 
Bombay-]. (Bombay-Maharashtra)— 
1. Biscuit Oven-2. (Tonnes) Rs 
7,00,000, 2. Packaging Table—2. ton¬ 
nes (Rs 75,000), 3. Cooling Conveyors 
—2 tonnes (Rs 1,00,000), 4. Swivel Pan- 
ners—4 tonnes (Rs 20,000), 5. Stackers 
2 tonnes (Rs 1,(10,000), 6 Rotary Moul¬ 
ders—2 tonnes (Rs 50,000), 7. Sundricrs 
—8 tonnes (Rs 1,55,000) (NA); M/s 
KSB Pumps Ltd; 173, Jamshedji Tata 
Road; Bombay-20. (Poona-Maha- 
rashtra—1. Submersible Pumps, 2. 
Chemical Process Pumps, 3. Boiler Feed 
Pumps 4. Sewage, Irrigation & Water 
Supply Pumps,—(2,200 Nos. per 
annum. (COB); M/s Atlas Cop¬ 
co (1) Pvt. Ltd; Mahatma Gandhi 
Memorial Building, Netaji Subhas 
Road, Bombay-2. (Poona-Maharashtra) 
—Air Compressors, (i) upto 6 Cu.m. 
(210 CFM)—200 (ii) above 6 Cu.m. 
(210 CFMO—250, Total—450. (COB) 


Engineering Industries 

M/s Bharat Diamond Industries, 16 
-A, Khetwadi, 12th Lane, Bombay-4. 
(Maharashtra)k~New Articles: Tung¬ 
sten Carbide Bits—6000 : Substantial 
Expansion: 1. Diamond Dressers— 
18,000, 2. Diamond Engraving Points 
including Electro Deposited Tolls— 
6,000, 3. Diamond Glass Cutting Tools 
—10,000, 4. Diamond Boring Tools— 
800, 5. Diamond Lapping Wheels— 
2,500, 6. Diamond Impregnated Tools 
including Bandsaws Sc Sawing Blades 
(Rock;—6,000, 7. Diamond Dies— 
12,000, 8. Diamond Drilling Bits— 
8,000, 9. Tungsten Carbide Dies— 
24,000, 10. Diamond Powder/Paste— 
12,000, in carats (on the basis of maxi¬ 
mum utilisation of Plant and machi¬ 
nery). (NA Sc SE). 


Commercial Equipment 

M/s Electronics Ltd; 26, New In¬ 
dustrial Township, Faridabad. (Har- 
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yana)—Room Air Conditioners—2,500 
nos. p.a. after expansion. (SE). 

Chemicals 

M/s Delhi Cloth Sc Genl. Mills Co. 
Ltd; Najafgarh, Road. P.O. Box No. 
1211, (DCM Chemical Works). New 
Delhi-15. (Delhi)—Caustic Soda- 
16,500 tonnes. (Annual capacity 
after expansion). (SE); M/s Chemo 
pharma Laboratories Ltd; C.S. 215, 
Sewri, Bombay-15 (DD). (Maharashtra) 
—1. Urea Formaldehyde Moulding 
Powder—600 tonnes p.a. 2. Melminc 
Formaldehyde Moulding Power—250 
tonnes, 3. Industrial Resins—250 ton¬ 
nes. (UF & PF). (Annual Capacity on 
maximum utilisation). (NA). 

Dye Staffs 

M/s Atic Industries Ltd; Atul, Bul- 
sar Dist; Gujarat State, (Gujarat)— 
Disperse Dyes (Anthraquinone type)— 
150 tonnes p.a. (NA). 

Textiles 

M/s Kelvin Jute Co. Ltd; Mcleod 
House, 3. Nctaji Sublias Road, Cal¬ 
cutta-1. (West Bengal)—Jute Carpet 
Backing Cloth—100 broad looms to 
produce 5080 tonnes of carpet backing 
cloth. (SE); M/s Hukum Chand Jute 
Mills Ltd; 9, Brabourne Road, Cal- 
ciqta-1. (West Bengal)—Jute Carpet 
Backing Cloth -50 broadlocms to pro¬ 
duce 2540 tonnes of carpet backing 
cloth. (SE); M/s Universal Silk Mills, 
Mathuradas Mills Compound, Lower 
Parel, Bombay-13. (Bombay Mahara¬ 
shtra)—Art Silk Fabrics—116 Power 
looms acquired from M/s New India 
Rayon Mills Co. (P) Lid; Bombay. 
(COB), 

Paper 

Shri B.N. Mathur, 90, Simdcrnagar, 
New Delhi. (Nasik, Maharash- 
rashtra)—Art paper, Art Card & Pla¬ 
stic Dispension Coated Paper Card 
& other speciality papers —3-3,000 
tonnes p.a. (On the basis of maximum 
utilisation of Plant Sc Machinery). 
(COB); M/s Prasad Packagings, 
1258-A, Jangli Maharaj Road, Poona- 
4,( Maharashtra)—Plastic Coatcdlndus- 
trial Packaging Paper. 1. 1SCOFOL 
—360 tonnes p.a. 2. ISCOTHERM—360 
tonnes p.a., 3. On the basis of maximum 
utilisation of Plant Sc Machinery). 
1NU); The Ballarpur Paper & Straw 
Board Mills Ltd; (Shrec Gopal Division 
Thapar House, 124, Janpath, New Delhi 
Yammunanagar. (Haryana)—J. Pulp 
7-46,000 tonnes p.a. Writing Sc Print¬ 
ing Paper—46,000 tonnes p.a. (On 
maximum utilisation of Plant Sc Ma¬ 
chinery). (COB); The Hindustan Tan¬ 
neries (P) Ltd; P.O. Box No. 277, Kan¬ 
pur—16. (Uttar Pradesh)—-1. Sole Lea¬ 
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ther—70,000 nos. p.a., 2. Coloured 
Kattai—2,38,000 nos. p.a., 3. Picking 
Bands—42 tonnes p.a. (On maximum 
utilisation of Plant Sc Machinery). 
(COB); M/s Meenakashi & Co,, 38, 
North Car Street, Post Box No. 39, 
Dindigul, Madurai. (Tamil Nadu)— 
Tanned Skins—3.60 lakh pieces of 
skins p.a. (COB); M/s Super Tannery, 
Jajmau, Kanpur—10. (Uttar Pradesh) 
—1. Vegetable Tanned hides-50,000 
pieces p.a., 2. Chrome Blue & Firished 
Leather (Hides)--25,000 pieces p.a. 
(COB); M/s Hoh-i-Noor Tannery, Jaj¬ 
mau, Kanpur-10. (Uttar Pradesh)—I. 
Tanned Hides for Sole & Saddlery— 
10,000 Hides p.a., 2. Tanned 4 BufT 
Skins’—75,000 Katai & Banwar p.a. 
(COB). 

Glass 

M/s Jg. Glass Industries Pvt. Ltd; 
Pimpri, Poona. (Maharashtra)-- Vacu¬ 
um Flask Sc Vacuum Flask Refills— 
1.5 m. pieces p.a. on maximum utili¬ 
sation of Plant & Machinery. (COB) 

Cement 

The Associated Cement Cos. Ltd; 
Project Planning & Sales Division, 
Cement House, 121, Mararishi Karvc 
Road; Bombay-20. (Maharashtra)— 
Portland Cement - 400,000 (tonnes 

on maximum utilisation of plant 
& Machinery. (COB); The India 
Cements Ltd> Dhun Building, 
175/1, Mount Road, Madras-2. 
(Tamil Nadu)—Portland Cement — 
600,000 tonnes p.a. on maximum utili¬ 
sation of plant Sc Machinery. (COB). 

LETTERS OF INTENT 
Metallurgical Industries 

Fit Tight Nuts & Bolts Ltd., Old 
Ashram, Andheri Kurla, road, An- 
dhcrj,Bombay. (Bojnbay-Maharashtra) 
—1. Gear Blanks light forgings, 2. 
Automobile flanges and Auto mobile 
parts, like Universal Cross, Rocker 
Ann, 3. High Pressure flanges and mild 
steel flanges , 4. Inner and Outer Ball 
Bearing Races, Total capacity of 7,200 
Tonnes p.a. NA; M/sPoysha Industrial 
Co. Ltd, Tiecicon House, Dr. E. 
Moses Road, Bombay-1. (West Ben¬ 
gal)— OTS Cans, General Line con¬ 
tainers and Closure Plain and Litho¬ 
graphed 30 million Nos. p.a. NU; M/s 
poysha Industrial Co. Ltd., Tiecicon 
House, Dr. E. Moses Road, Bombay- 
11 BC. (Madras, Tamil Nadu)- OTS 
Cans, General Line containers and 
Closure Plain and Lithographed—30 
million Nos. per annum. (NU); M/s 
Industrial and Agricultural Engg. Co. 
(Bombay) Pvt. Ltd, 43, Forbes Street, 
Fort, Bombay-1. (Bojnbay-Maha- 
rashtra)—1. Safety and Relief Valves 
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for steam Gas Liquid, medium pressure 
upto 40 Kg/cnr and above. Rs 30 
lakhs p.a., 2. Pressure Reducing Valves 
for steam, Gas & Liquid (Automatic 
Sc Non-automatic), medium pressure 
upto 40 Kg/cm a and above,—Rs 12 
lakhs p.a. 3. Medium and High Pres¬ 
sure valves for steam, gas and liquid, 
medium pressure upto 40 Kg/cm 3 ant* 
above, — Rs 42 lakhs p.a. (NA.) 

Electrical Equipment 

Shri Ajay Kumar Jain, Shree Ram 
Buildings, Jawahar Nagar, Delhi. 
(Faridabad-Haryana)—Electrical Stam¬ 
pings for motors and transformer lami¬ 
nations—2,000 M.T. pci annum. NU; 
M/s Electronics Corporation of India 
Ltd., industrial Development Area, 
Hydcra bad-40. (Hyderabad-Andhra 

Pradesh) -Electronics Equipment — 
6.000 Nos. p.a. NA; M/s B. 
Chowdhury & Co. Indian Cable 
Chambers, Fort St. Bombay-1. (Bom¬ 
bay—Maharashtra)- - HPMV Lamps- 
90,000 Nos. NA; M/s Golden Indus!- 
tries 10, Jessore Road, Calcuttu-28. 
(24 Parganas-West Bengal) -Band Swi¬ 
tches—Expansion from existing capa¬ 
city of five lakhs to 10 lakhs Nos. 
p a. (SE.) 

Transportation 

M/s Pcrur Engineering Products, 
2/77, Alandurai Road, Pcrur, Chetti- 
palayam, Coimbatore-10. (Coijnba- 
tore-Tamil Nadu)—Clutch release 
bearings for automobiles- 3.50,000 
Nos. p.a. (NU); M/s Sri Ram Das 
Motors Transport Private Ltd., Subhas 
Road, Kak i nada. (K a kinada-A ndh ra 
Pradesh)—(i)TieRods- 36,000 Nos. (ii) 
Drag Links—24,000 Nos. (iii) Univer¬ 
sal Joint Crosses -90,000 Nos. joint 
crosses (NA): M/s Union Bearing Manu¬ 
facturing Co., 511. Prasas Chambers, 
5th Floor, Tata Road, No. 2, Bombay-4 
BR. (Porbander-Cujarat)—(i) Ball Bear¬ 
ings—3.00 lakhs, (ii) Roller Bearing— 
4 00 lakhs (Needle Roller, Cylindrical 
Roller & Barrel Type)., (iii) Taper¬ 
ed Roller Bearings—Two lakhs. (S.E.) 

Industrial Machinery 

Shri J. P. Aggarwal, Director, Jg. 
Moulds Pvt Ltd, 17-8, Industrial Estate, 
Hadapsar, Poona-13 (Maharashtra) 
—l.S. Machines and spares 12 Nos. 
valued at Rs 150 lakhs p.a. 
NU: Shrcno Ltd, Alembic Road, 
Industrial Area, Barodu (Baroda— 
Gujarat)- I. Bottle Making Machines 
—5 Nos. 2. Press Wave Machines -2 
Nos. 3. Decorating Machines- 8 
Nos. 4. Decorating Lehr.—2 Nos. 5. 
Annealing Lehr.—7 Nos. 6. Stackor— 
10 Nos. 7. Glass Feeder with Ferro 
hearth and G*t Feeding Mechanisms. 
(NA) — Suesscn Textile Bearing 
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Ltd, Bombay-Ahmedabad National 
Highway No. 8, P.O. ONGC Baroda-9. 
(Baroda—Gujarat)—(1) Top Arms & 
Apron guiding Devices. 3,00,000 sets 
p.a. (ii) Antifriction Ball Bearing Top 
Rollcrs/Arbours -12.10,000 sets p.a. 
(SE.) 

Agricultural Machinery 

James Warren & Co (l) Ltd, 31, 
Chowringhee Rd., Calcutta-16. (Punjab 
/Haryana/Uttar Pradesh)—"Howard’ 
Tractor mounted Rotavators—25,000 
Nos p.a. (NU.) 

Engineering Industries 

M/s Hada Tools Ltd, I0-A, Harring¬ 
ton Street, Calcutta-1 (Haryana)— 
Hacksaw Blades -40 lakhs; Nos per 
annum NU M/s Greaves Cotton & 
Company Ltd, l, Forbes Street, Fort, 
Bombay-1—Rolling Cutter Rock Drill 
Bi 1 s.—3,000 Nos per anrum. (NU.) 

Commercial Equipments 

M/s Globe Industries Private Ltd, 
Agra Road, Mulund, Bombay-80. (Vupi 
—Gujarat)—Auto Air-Conditioners— 
3,000 Nos per annum. (NU.) 

Chemicals 

M/s Tamil Nadu Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation Ltd, L.L A. Buil¬ 
ding, i50-A, Mount Road, Madras-2 
(Tamil Nadu) — Basic Chromium 
Sulphate (BCT) Powder- -3,300 tonnes 
per annum. NLJ; M/s Modi Industries 
Ltd, Modinagar (IJP) (Modinagar— 
U. Pradesh)—Oxygen Gas—10,36,800 
cubic Meters per annum. (NA); 
M/s Mettur Beard sell Ltd, Bombay 
Mutual Building. 3rd Floor, N.S.C. 
Bose Road, Madras-1. (Bombay— 
Maharashtra)—Large and medium 
sized tanks made of polyethylene—400 
tonnes per annum. NA: M/s Bombay 
Oxygen Corp. 5, Convent Street, Cola- 
ba, Bombay-1. (Bombay--Mahara¬ 
shtra)- Oxygen-additional capacity 
0.45 million cubic Meters per annum. 
(SF); M/s Hindustan Safety Glass 
Works (P)Ltd, 2-St. George Gate Rd., 
Hastings, Calcutta-22. (Allahabad — 
Uttar Pradesh)—Polyvinyl Butyrai 
Foil —75 lakhs Sq. Ft. per annum. 
NU; Panyan Cements and Mineral 
Industries Ltd, Cement Nagar, P.O. 
Karnool Distt (AP) (Hospct—Mysore 
—Calcium Carbide—10,000 tonnes 
per annum NU; M/s T.L Cycles of 
India Ambattur, Madras-53 (Ambattur 
Tamil Nadu)—Brighteners and Nickle 
Plating Salts—20 tonnes per annum 
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and four tonnes per annum respec¬ 
tively. (NA.) 

Dye-Stuffs 

M/s Indian Dyestuff Industries 
Ltd., Mafatlal House, Backbay Recla¬ 
mation, Bombay-20 (Maharashtra)— 
Anthraquinone—Expansion from exist¬ 
ing capacity of 1000 tonnes per annum 
to 2200 tonnes per annum. (SE). 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Synbiotics Ltd, Wadi Wadi, 
Baroda (Gujarat)—Neomycin Sulphate 
—Expansion from existing capacity of 
300 Kgs to 1800 Kgs p.a. S.E; M/s 
Merck Sharp and Dhome of India Ltd, 
Dugal House, Backbay Reclamation, 
Bombay-1. (Maharashtra)—Cynocoba- 
lamin and Hydroxocobalamin—Expan¬ 
sion from existing capacity of 72 Kgs 
to 144 Kgs per annum. (SE);M/s Wyeth 
Laboratories Ltd. Steelcretc House, 
Dinshaw Wacha Road, P.B. No 1423, 
Bombay-20 (Maharashtra)—Ampicil- 
lion formulations consumption of 
1500 Kgs of Ampicillion with a 
annual capacity of— (i)Tablets/Capsules 
—50 lakhs, (ii) Injections—one lakh, 
(iii) Syrup—7.5 Kilolitre. (NA.) 

Paper 

M/s Punalur Paper Mills Ltd, 
Punalur, Kerala (Punalur—Kerala)— 
Pulp and Paper white printing, M.F. 
Brown, M.F. Blue, Match paper—Ex¬ 
pansion from existing capacity of 
12,500 tonnes to 33,000 tonnes p.a. 
(SE). 

Fermentation Industries 

M/s Duncan Gilbey and Matheson 
(India) Ltd, 2. Ring Road, Lajpatnagar 
IV—Part I), New Delhi-24. (Uttar 
Pradesh)—Blended whisky (235 Kilo 
p.a.) Gin (135 Kilo p.a.) Brandy (162 
Kilo p.a.) Rum (81 Kilo p.a.) Vodka 
(27 Kilo p.a.) (NU). 

Rubber Goods 

M/s Fenner Cockill Ltd, P.B. No. 
117, Madurai-1. (Tamil Nadu)— 
Industrial V. Belts and Fan Belts— 
expansion from existing capacity of 
3,36,000 Nos. per annum to 35,00,000 
Nos. per annum (on single shift basis) 
(SE). 

Leather, Leather Goods and Pickers 

M/s Nava Bharat Enterprises (P) 
Ltd, 920-Dinabad Estate, Tilak 
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Road,Hyderabad-I. (Andhra Pradesh) 
—1. Finished Chrome Hides and Calf 
Upper Leather for shoes. 1.2 lakh 
Nos p.a. 2. E.I. Tanned Kips 0.3 
lakh Nos p.a. 3. Wet Blue Chromed 
Tanned Skins (15.0 lakh Nos. p.a.) 

4. E.I. Tanned Skins (3 lakh Nos p.a.) 

5. Chrome Splits for linning counters 
(1.2 lakh Nos.)(NU);M/sThe Hindustan 
Tanneries (P) Ltd, P.O. Box No 277, 
Kanpur-16 (Uttar Pradesh)—1. Chro¬ 
me Upper Leather (1.80 lakh Nos. 
p.a.) 2. Garment Leather from skins 
(1.50 lakh Nos p.a.) 3. Suede Leather 
from skins (1.50 lakh nos p.a.) (NA); 
M/s Haripal Singh Sc Co. F-28, Hauz 
Khas Enclave. New Delhi—1. Upper 
Leather from calf sheep and goat skins. 
(Six lakh nos. p.a.) 2. SoFc Leather 
(1.5 lakh nos p.a.) NU; M/s K.L. 
Narayansa, No 9, Seshadri Road, 
Bangalore-9. (Mysore)—Glass Bottles 
18,000 tonnes p.a. (NU); M/s Lai it. 
Kumar Agarwala P. O. Domchanch 
Distt. Hazaribagh, Bihar (Dhanbad— 
Bihar)—Machine made glass Bottles 
18,000 tonnes p.a.; Shri Gautam Ku¬ 
mar, Krishna Bhuwan, 2898-99, Sirki- 
walan, Delhi-6. \ Madhya Pradesh)— 
Glass Bottles, 18.000 tonnes p.a. 
(NU). 

Cigarettes 

M/s Nava Bharat Enterprises (P) 
Ltd, 4-1-920 Dinabad Estate, Tilak 
Road, Hyderabad. (Hyderabad— 
Andhra Pradesh'—Cigarettes—3,6000 
million pieces p.a. (NU) 

CHANGES IN THE NAMES OF 
OWNERS/UNDERTAKINGS 

(Information pertains to particular 
licences only) 

From M/s Victoria Cotton Mills Ltd, 
Calcutta to M/s India Linoleums Ltd, 
Calcutta-1. 

LICENCES REVOKED/ 
SURRENDERED 

(Information pertaining to particular 
licences only) 

M/s Maya Engineering Works Pvt 
Ltd, Calcutta 26. Tilting type power 
presses; M/s Diamond Sugar Mills Ltd. 
Gorakhpur (UP). Sugar. ; M/s Reliable 
Engineering Works New Delhi. Centre 
Lathes. M/s The Hindustan Construc¬ 
tion Co Ltd, Bombay. Iron Sc Steel 
Structural 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 

POYSHA INDUSTRIAL COMPANY LIMITED 

The following are extracts from the Statement of Mr. M. R. Ruia, Chairman of Poysha 
Industrial Company Limited for the year 1970-71. 


The tempo of progress continued 
to be maintained during the year. 
As against total sales of Rs. 711.65 
lakhs for the whole group (Poysha 
Kaira Can Company and Colridgc) 
last year, the figure for this year was 
Rs. 933.98 lakhs: excluding the ele¬ 
ment of excise, the sales rose from. 
Rs. 708.31 lakhs to Rs. 855.54 lakhs. 
In the case of Posyha alone the rise 
(without excise) was from Rs. 540.25 
lakhs to Rs. 679.92 lakhs. Sales by 
Kaira Can remained more or less 
stationary, while the figures for Col- 
ridge rose from Rs. 14.94 lakhs to 
Rs. 22.32 lakhs. 

The gross profits for the year 
amounted to Rs. 54.26 lakhs, and 
the net profits after providing for de¬ 
preciation. development rebate and 
taxation, amounted to Rs. 33.67 
lakhs, as against Rs. 27.66 lakhs last 
year. 

The Ghaziabad factory has been en¬ 
larged to accommodate another print¬ 
ing line and other equipment. The new 
printing line is now in operation. 
Ghaziabad is now in a much better 
position to meet and service the in¬ 
creasing demand. 

At Cochin the main factory build¬ 
ings arc complete and electrification 
is going on. The factory should be 
ready for commissioning soon after 
the monsoon. 

In our subsidiary, Kaira Can Com¬ 
pany, too, printing lines are being set 
up, which should make it self-suffi¬ 
cient in the matter of printed tinplate 
sheets. Other balancing equipment is 
also being procured and we expect 
Anand to be fully self-sufficient soon. 

TINPLATE SUPPLIES 

The position regarding supply of 
tinplate continued to be unsatisfactory. 
Hindustan Steel and the Tinplate Com¬ 
pany of India are expected to meet the 
full demand of the industry for general 
line containers; but the same irregulari¬ 
ties in supplies and a continuously in¬ 
creasing backlog still persist, in spite 
of promises to increase production and 
improve supplies. As for O.T.S. 
tinplate, it is still under experimenta¬ 
tion at Hindustan Steel; and while we 
are hopefully expecting an early im¬ 


provement in the situation, we still 
have to import large quantities of suit¬ 
able tinplate from abroad. This has 
now become a matter where Govern¬ 
ment should strongly and effectively 
intervene. In the context of the gene¬ 
rally unsatisfactory situation of the 
steel industry, however, one does not 
know when the required improve¬ 
ments will materialise. 

TAXATION 

To add to these troubles, the taxa¬ 
tion policy of the Government, in the 
matter of duties and of excise, has con¬ 
tinued unaltered. 1 pointed out last 
year how the tin can was suffering from 
triple imposts, being taxed both on 
its prime raw material and on itelf 
as a finished product, besides the tax 
on the canned product, too. This posi¬ 
tion continues unchanged, and has re¬ 
cently worsened as a Tcsult of the last 
budget which raised the duty on im¬ 
ported tinplate from 27$ per cent 
to 40 per cent. It would almost appear 
as if a dead set is being made against 
tin containers, on the misconceived 
ideological ground that preserved foods 
are mere luxuries beyond the reach of 
the common man. It is a well-known 
fact that about 30 per cent of the fruits 
and vegetables grown in this country 
is wasted on account of improper 
packaging, inadequate transport and 
lack of marketing feilities. Today, 
a mere 0.5 per cent of India's 20 million 
tonnes of fruit and vegetable pro¬ 
duction is being preserved. One would 
have thought that, the Government’s 
basic policy being the promotion of 
agro-based and defence-and-export- 
oriented industries, close attention 
wbuld be paid to the means of food 
preservation in this country, and to 
the increase as rapidly as feasible of the 
volum- of foods so preserved. Un¬ 
fortunately, this has not been the case. 
The fruit and vegetable preservation 
industiy is laigely a small-scale in¬ 
dustry which is labour intensive and 
has a high employment potential. In 
the fight against malnutrition and un¬ 
der-nourishment, it will hold a key 
position in the creation of a more ba¬ 
lanced diet than can otherwise be ob¬ 
tained. It is also important for defence 
requirements of “special convenience” 
and “survival” foods, which are even 
today of the value of Rs. 5 crores per 
annum. The Indian Institute of Fo¬ 


reign Trade, after a recent survey of 
over 20 countries in Europe, West Asia 
and South East Asia, has also called 
for a bold programme of exports ris¬ 
ing from its present value of Rs. 6.7 
crores to Rs. 50 crores by 1975-76, 
This, however, can be achieved only 
with the active assistance of the Go¬ 
vernment by way of relief of taxation 
and other levies on the existing modern 
units. It has been calculated that, on 
the basis of current figures of exports, 
estimated at 20 per cent of the total 
production, there will be a need to 
raise the annual production of canned 
and preserved fruits and vegetables 
to at least 300,000 tonnes within the 
next five years. 

A VITAL INDUSTRY 

It is most unfortunate that the food 
canning industry in India is being 
treated as a luxury industry, whereas in 
the United States it is one of the most 
far-reaching and important of all in¬ 
dustries. It is nothing short of a cri¬ 
minal waste of our food resources to 
allow a substantial part of the fruits, 
vegetables, etc., annually produced in 
this country to go to waste. I do hope 
that the Government will at least now 
take a realistic view of the importance 
of food preservation vis-a-vis national 
nutrition and the national economy, 
and change their taxation policy. 

The crux of the matter as regards 
the tin can is the quality and price of 
tinplate. Tinplate prices have gone 
up by 50 per cent during the last five 
years; and considering that in the case 
of general line cans 50 to 60 per cent of 
the cost of the container, and in the 
case of the O.T.S. cans, as much as 70 
to 80 per cent consists of the cost of the 
tinplate alone, one can understand the 
severe handicaps under which the in¬ 
dustry is now operating. Successive 
levies on tinplate, on empty containers 
and on the final products packed in 
the container, are a burden which has, 
in increasing measure, to be passed on to 
the consumer who will soon find the 
tin can beyond his purchasing power. 
As it is, can prices in India for preserv¬ 
ed foods are perhaps the highest pre¬ 
vailing anywhere and account for as 
much as 30 per cent of the total cost of 
the end products. 

In a country like India where the 
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products have to travel long distances 
and have to face severe climatic condi¬ 
tions, they have to be packed with 
extreme care. This is more important 
in the case of processed foods where the 
tin container is vital, but where owing 
to the handicaps placed on it, it has 
had a continuous struggle to maintain 
its supremacy. If this struggle ends in 
failure, it will be nothing short of a 
major calamity. 

foreign collaboration 

I am happy to announce that our 
long-drawn-out negotiations with Ame¬ 
rican Can Company, the largest can- 
makers in the world, have now been 
successfully concluded. All the points 
that have been outstanding between us 
and the Government of India have now 
been cleared. 


EASTERN ECONOMIST 

As a result of this collaboration, 
many new items will be taken up for 
manufacture. They include beer cans 
(both conventional and specialised), 
aerosols, and cans with easy opening 
ends of both aluminium and tinplate. 
Many of the existing difficulties of the 
Indian processing industries can rea¬ 
dily be solved with American Can’s 
expert advice. Similar advantages 
will accrue in the case of our exports 
also, besides large savings by import 
substitution, and by the use, on Ameri¬ 
can Can’s advice, of thinner tinplate, 
plain or beaded, in lieu of conventional 
tinplate. 

EXPANSION PROGRAMME 

I am glad to announce that the Go¬ 
vernment have recently sanctioned of 
expansion by two more units of sizeable 
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capacity, one in Madras and the other 
in West Bengal. Steps will be taken to 
implement the projects as soon as possi¬ 
ble. In O.T.S. cans a trend is visible 
for the shift of their most important 
markets from Bombay to the North 
and the South. Our Ghaziabad unit 
and the forthcoming unit in Madras 
will increasingly share in this business. 

Our thanks are due to our staff and 
workers who have, as visual, fully co¬ 
operated with us. 

This does not purport to be a report 
of the proceedings of the Annual Gene¬ 
ral Meeting. 

M R. RTJIA 
Chairman 

Bombay: 27th August, 1971. 


OIL INDIA LIMITED 


(A $0:50 partnership oftha Government of India and The Burmah 
Oil Company Limited, for Exploring, Drilling, Production and Trans* 
porting of Crudo Oil and Natural Gas from Assam to the Eastern Sector 
Refineries: Gauhatl and Digboi in Assam and Barauni in Bihar). 


Statement of the Chairman, Shri Sarat Chandra Sinha to the 
shareholders at the Twelfth Annual General Meeting of the Com¬ 
pany, on Thursday, July 22,1971, Duliajan, Ass&m. 


Gentlemen, 

The final accounts of the year 1970 
and the Report of the Directors have 
been with you for some time and, with 
your permission, l shall take them as 
read. 

I will take this opportunity now to 
highlight some important features of 
our last Year’s activities, and update 
facts, where necessary. 1 shall also 
endeavour to give you an idea, as 
briefly as possible, of our future think¬ 
ing, regarding the operations of our 
Company. 

Dividends and Discounts 

The financial workings of Oil India 
have been very satisfactory during 
1970, and your Board of Directors has 
been able to recommend again the pay¬ 
ment of a 13% Dividend (net of taxes) 
for the 4th successive year. 

The final price of our crude for the 
year under review, worked out to Rs 
9S.40 per tonne, against an import 
parity price of Rs 105 per tonne, for 
comparable Middle East crude. The 
Company allowed a total price adjust¬ 
ment of Rs 733.58 lakhs m favour of 
the shareholders on the basis of its 


formula price. Of this the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s share was Rs 661.77 
lakhs and that of the Burmah Oil Com¬ 
pany Rs 71.81 lakhs, as reflected in the 
accounts. However, as the initial pay¬ 
ments, received by your Company from 
IOC Refineries were on the basis of im¬ 
port parity rather than the formula 
price, the difference between the import 
parity payment and the final price for 
crude oil supplies to these Refineries, 
is refundable to the Government of 
India as cash discount. These cash 
payments of Rs 257.01 lakhs arc the 
highest ever made to the Government, 
and include Rs 108.47 lakhs paid 
by your Company as Sales Tax on be¬ 
half of the Government. Since the 
Assam Oil Company pays for the nor¬ 
mal crude oil supplied to it, at the final 
price, no cash discounts were payable 
to them. 

Equity Loan Ratio 

At one stage in Oil India’s working, 
it hadacapital structure ofRs28crore$, 
besides Rs 58 crores approximately, 
by way of loans, which gave an equity 
to loan ratio of l :2. As on December 
31, 1970, whereas l he equity remained 
the same, the loans had been reduced 
to Rs 31.67 crores, giving an equity 
to loan ratio of approximately 1:1.1, 



.. r 


which reflects the sound financial poli¬ 
cies pursued is the Company. This 
ratio, it is expected, will go on decreas¬ 
ing from year to year. 

Operational Highlights 

For the second year in succession, 
production of crude oil exceeded the 3 
mtpa mark. It was also the first 
year when the total deliveries of crude 
oil to the refineries were slightly in 
excess of 3 million tonnes, thereby 
eliminating the necessity of selling any 
part of the crude in the pipelines, as 
had been done in the previous years. 

The production rate has recently 
been stepped up to a level of 3.1 mtpa 
to maintain adequate supplies to the eas¬ 
tern sector refineries. With a view to 
offset depletion of reservoir energy 
because of regular production, several 
water and gas injection schemes have 
already been implemented, andmorearc 
expected to come into operation, during 
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the current year. Up to December 31, 

1970 over 0.9 million kilolitics ofWater 
and 60.6 million cubic metres of gas. 
had been injected into the oilfield for¬ 
mations. 

In comparison with 1969, gas sup¬ 
plies to outside consumers increased 
by about 5 to 7 percent in 1970. The 
total off-take by these consumers is 
still much less than their commitments. 
Meanwhile various installations work 
on O.I.L’sown project for utilisation 
of gas are underway. 

On the exploration front, our empha¬ 
sis during the year had been to probe 
the potential of the Kusijan structure 
in the Dum Duma area. Kusijan 2, 
an exploratory well, was completed as 
an oil producer in 1969. As per the rules 
in the Petroleum Exploration License 
grant, an application was then submitted 
by the Company for a mining lease 
over this area. Therefore, strictly for 
accounting purposes only, any further 
drilling in this area is technically desig¬ 
nated development drilling, but, in 
reality, it continues to be in the realm 
of exploratory drilling. Two such explo¬ 
ratory wells, Kusijan Wells 3 and 4 
have been completed as producers of 
gas and condensate. Evidence from all 
the four wells drilled so far in Kusijan, 
has indicated only a marginal increase 
in Oil India's crude oil and natural gas 
reserves. 

In the sphere of dcvelopmctal drill¬ 
ing, operations are spreading out to 
meet the dual requirements of develop¬ 
ing known pools and probing outlying 
structures, away from the main produc¬ 
ing cent res, with a view to find new re¬ 
serves and sustain 3 mpta production 
for as lon» as possible. Ifere our efforts 
have met with some success, particu¬ 
larly within the Moran Mining Lease. 

The meterage drilled in exploratory 
and development wells during 1970 
exceeded the target by 3,138 metres 
or about 10.295 feet. The drilling 
performance during the first half of 

1971 continues to be satisfactory and 
it is hoped that, barring unforeseeable 
developments, the target will again 
be exceeded during the current year. 

It will be of interest for the members 
to know that considerable progress 
has been made in the application of 
of advanced techniques and computer 
technology to interpret seismic data 
for releasing new locations. Computer 
programmes are also being successfully 
used for detailed investigation into the 
behaviours of underground reservoirs. 
The Company has entered into an agree¬ 
ment with a reputed firm of the USA 
(D.R. McCord Associates) to utilise a 
set of highly sophisticated computer 
programmes (viz. 3-D 3-Phase Reser¬ 


voir Simulation Model) for reservoir 
studies. 

As against 141,400 tonnes of ONGC 
crude transported in 1969 through 
our pipelines, we transported about 
168,100 tonnes of their crude to the 
IOC Refineries during 1970, from our 
Moran installation. Early this year, 
the pumping capacity in Mo¬ 
ran has been increasee to accommodate 
more such ONGC crude, and currently 
we are lifting their crude at 0.33 mtpa 
rate. An interim tariff rate for ONQC 
crude transportation has been finalised 
and will remain operative till the end 
of 1971. 

in pursuance of the decision of the 
Government of India to set up a new 
refinery and petrochemical complex 
at Bongaigaon, we are likely to be asked 
to increase the capacity of our pipeline 
system between Moran and Bongaigaon 
by 1 mtpa by 1975.. Should this request 
materialise, and a reasonable com¬ 
mercial tariff be agreed for the trans¬ 
portion of this 1 mtpa of ONGC crude, 
vve would be likely to need to put in 
an additional capital outlay of about 
Rs. 7.5 crorcs during the 1972-75 
period. 

In view of the overall demand for 
LPG (Liquefied Petroleum Gas) in 
the country, vve are considering setting 
up of a plant for extraction of LPG 
from the associated gas produced in 
our fields. The Shareholders have ag¬ 
reed to amend the Memorandum of 
Association of the Company to include 
this operation. Our application for this 
amendment required under Section 17 
of the Companies’ Act is now pending 
before the Assam High Court. 

Wc are also thinking of entering the 
business of consultancy services in the 
fields of reservoir engineering and pipe¬ 
line cngineciing. We have considerable 
experience in these fields. We are operat¬ 
ing one of the most modern pipelines of 
its kind in the world. Wcare also about 
to acquire one of the most comprehen¬ 
sive sets of programmes on computer 
study of oilfield reservoirs, presently 
available in the world. If our reques* 
for the amendment of the Memorandum 
of Association to start these consultancy 
services is finanlly agreed, we intend to 
proceed with the rest of the formalities 
soon. 

Indigenous Crude Production 

Despite every effort being made lo in¬ 
crease the production of crude oil in 
this country, the gap between total re¬ 
quirements and indigenous production 
seems to be widening. Therefore, unless 
more crude sources are found, and pro¬ 
duction is increased to bridge the gap 
between the demand and supply, there 
would be a heavy out-go of foreign ex¬ 
change in the years to come. It is futile 
io expect that sclf-sufficency could 


be achieved in the near future without 
bold decisions regarding investments 
in exploration, development of oil 
resources and managerial talent. It is 
my feeling that with all the expertise 
available to OIL now, it can play a 
bigger role than what has been assigned 
to it so far in the search for oil in this 
countiy. 

Board Changes 

With the appointment of Shri A.B. 
Das Gup'a, Managing Director, Oil 
India, as Member (part-time). Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission, there arc, 
at present, three common Directors 
in these two organisations engaged in 
exploration activities. Besides Shri Das 
Gupta, the other two are Shri B.S. Negi, 
the present Chairman of the Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission, and Shri 
M.V. Rajwade, Joint Sccreatry. Minis¬ 
try of Petroleum. It may be recalled 
here that this fully meets the recom¬ 
mendation of the Estimates Committee 
of the Fourth Lok Sabha which had 
suggested that there should be common 
directors in these two organisations 
to achieve full cooperation. 

Shri Dev Kanta Borooah who had 
been appointed as a Government Di¬ 
rector and Chairman of the Board 
in May 1968 and had continued as sucli 
alternately as a nominee of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and The Burmah Oil 
Company, resigred early this year on 
assuming the office of the Governor of 
Bihar. This vacancy, as you know, has 
now been filled in by my appointment. 

Employee Relations 

The year 1970 has been another year 
in which the relationship between the 
workers and the management continued 
to remain cordial A new Agreement was 
negotiated with the recognised Union, 
and signed for a period of four years 
In terms of this agreement, the manage¬ 
ment has made significant concessions 
in respect of pay and other perquisites. 

f am thankful to the Executives and 
the Workmen for the high standard 
of efficiency that they have maintained 
throughout the year in keeping with 
the traditions of this Company. 

I wish to thank my colleagues on the 
Boaid, the two Executive Directors, 
and the Resident Chief Executive at 
Duliajan, for the able management 
of the Company’s affairs. I congratulate 
Shri A.B. Das Gupta, Managing Direc¬ 
tor, on the conferment of “Padma Shri” 
on him. With this. Oil India has earned 
the signal distinction of two of its Di¬ 
rectors, one past and one present, being 
given such honours. 

NOTE: This does not purport to be 
a report of the proceed ings of the Annual 
General Meeting. 
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THE FERTILIZER 
CORPORATION OF INDIA 
LIMITED 

Speech on the Report and Accounts for 1970-71 delivered 
at New Delhi on August 31* 1971 

BY 

H.N. Sethna, Chairman 


Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in welcoming 
you to this, the 15th Annual General 
Meeting of the Corporation. TheDirec- 
tor's report and audited Statement of 
Accounts of the Corporation for the 
year ended March 31, 1971. have been 
circulated to you and, with your permis¬ 
sion, 1 shall take them as read. 

I am glad to inform you that during 
the year 1970-71 your Corporation 
made a gross profit of Rs 17.07 crores 
which, after providing for depreciation 
(Rs 11.82 crores)and interest (Rs 3.58 
crores), resulted in a net profit of Rs 
1.67 crores. The turnover of the Cor¬ 
poration has increased to about Rs 78 
crores as against Rs 66 crores during 
the previous year. Against an Authoris¬ 
ed Capital of Rs 200 crores, the Corpo¬ 
ration's paid up capital stood at Rs 
115.55 crores. 

Profits at Nangal and Gorakhpur 
declined mainly due to drastic power 
cut in the former and power interrup¬ 
tions and increased costs of raw mate¬ 
rials and utilities in the latter. Trombay 
made a recovery this year showing some 
profit. These three Units together 
with the P&D Division made a profit 
of Rs 4.69 crores. However, Sindri 
and Namrup Units have together made 
a loss of Rs 3.02 crores. 

Drastic Power Cot 

The production at Nangal during 
the year was 53,926 tonnes of Nitrogen 
as against 79,765 tonnes during the 
previous year. The production loss 
at Nangal was entirely due to the dras¬ 
tic power cut imposed by the Bhakra 
Management Board and this Unit 
which exceeded the rated capacity last 
year, was thus forced to sustain a heavy 
loss of profit to the extent of about 
Rs 2 crores. 

The production at Gorakhpur dur¬ 


ing the year was 67,752 tonnes of Nitro¬ 
gen as against the previous year's 
72,710 tonnes. In the case of Gorakh¬ 
pur also there were serious power 
interruptions which adversely affected 
its performance. Your Directors are 
deeply concerned over the non-availabi¬ 
lity of the required quantum of power, 
especially at Nangal, and have approa¬ 
ched the Government for their inter¬ 
vention. 

Trombay's production during the 
year was 57,646 tonnes of Nitrogen and 
24,145 tonnes of P g 0 6 as against the 
previous year’s production of 48,012 
tonnes of Nititogen and 16,988 tonnes 
of P,0 5 Trombay has significantly 
improved its performance during the 
year and it is anticipated that it will 
improve further. 

In the case of Sindri, which is an old 
plant, problems peculiar to ageing still 
continue. The production during the 
year was 84,474 tonnes of Nitrogen as 
against 87,306 tonnes of the previous 
yean Your Directors have taken vari¬ 
ous corrective steps to remedy the pro¬ 
blems and these are in various stages of 
implementation. 

Namrup Unit’s performance with 
a production of 27,659 tonnes of Nitro¬ 
gen has improved marginally over that 
of last year's production of 25,821 ton¬ 
nes. The initial teething troubles at 
Namrup are being got over; but this 
plant, because of its low capacity and 
locational disadvantage, may not signi¬ 
ficantly improve in profitability till the 
proposed expansion has been complet¬ 
ed. 

Cost Increase of Inputs 

Your Directors are deeply concerned 
over the all-round increase in the cost 
of various inputs vis., increase in the 
electricity rate, increase in naphtha 
prices, increases jnfreight, labour cost. 
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etc., without a corresponding increase 
in the sale price of fertilizers, which, in 
some cases, as you are aware, is con¬ 
trolled under the Fertilizer Control 
Order. 

To make matters worse, recently 
there has been decrease in the price of 
Urea by Rs 20/- per tonne which will 
significantly reduce the profits of the 
Corporation in future as Urea-based 
plants with substantial capacity are be¬ 
ing built up. It is significant to note 
in this connection that although the 
Government is rightly anxious to re¬ 
duce the price of agricultural inputs, 
like fertilizers, in the overall interest 
of development of agricultural produc¬ 
tion in the country, there has been 
continuance of the 10% excise duty on 
fertilizers which has been passed on 
to the cosnumers. 

In other words, your Corporation is 
adversely hit on both fronts that is, 
continued increase in the input cost and, 
a reduction in the price of products, 
while the Government retains the bene¬ 
fits of what the market can bear 
through the imposition of an Excise 
Duty. It is significant to point out 
in this connection that your Corpora¬ 
tion had paid an amount of Rs 5 
crores as Excise Duty on finished pro¬ 
ducts during the year. 

Your Corporation's internal resources 
generated since the commissioning of 
the Corporation s oldest Unit at Sindri 
mount to Rs 107.92 crores, including 
Rs 91.27 crores as depreciation and Rs 
15 crores as Development Rebate 
Reserve. The Internal Resources gene¬ 
rated in 1970-71 was Rs 12.28 crores. 

Your Corporation has been awarded 
an amount of Rs 100.52 lacs by the 
Court of Arbitration, The International 
Chambct of Commerce, Paris, in a dis¬ 
pute with Messrs St. Gobain. The 
Corporation is deeply indebted to the 
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dedicated bund of its employees who 
were responsible for this effort. 

Sewn Projects Being Built 

During the year, your Corporation 
hud seven nvijor projects under cons¬ 
truction. These arc Durgapur, Barauni, 
Rationalisation Project at Sindri, Nam- 
rup Expansion, Ramagundrm, Talcher 
and Trombav Expansion. This task, 
which is expected to cost approximately 
Rs 450-500 crorcs over a period of 
approximately 4/5 years, is being carri¬ 
ed out entirely by our Planning & 
Development Division, an achievement 
unique in this country. 

Of these, Durgapur is expected to go 
on stream in the end of 1971, initial 
trial runs having been already started. 
The projects at Barauni and Namrup 
are expected to be commissioned by the 
end of 1972. Delay in the supply of indi¬ 
genous equipment by the fabricators, 
shortage of structural and other steel 
items and problems of contractors’ 
labour at site have severally affected 
the completion of the project on sche¬ 
dule. 

Though some of thc>e problems are 
not uncommon in the initial stage of 
a developing nation, yet such difficul¬ 
ties in icgard to inadequate capacity 
for indigenous fabrication,non-availa- 
bility of structural steel, etc., will pose 
problems for timely execution of the 
projects. 

Why Coal-based Plants ? 

A mention may be made in this con¬ 
nection about the two new coal-based 
plants at Talcher and Ramagundam. 
The?etwo large fertilizer plantsbased 
on coal arc being pul up for the first 
time in the country, and this has con¬ 
siderable importance from the socio¬ 
economic point of view. Since the pro¬ 
jects arc based on coal, which is abun¬ 
dantly available in the country, there is 
no recurring foreign exchange involved 
in the use of raw materials. 

Apart from this, the development of 
coal mines catering to these projects 
will generate additional employment 
potential in the coal mining in¬ 
dustry to the extent of about 3000 
persons in each area. These two pro¬ 
jects together with the coal mining 
industry would contribute to the de¬ 
velopment of all infra-structure indust¬ 
ries and trade from which the industry 
will derive substantial benefits. 

Our Planning & Development Divi¬ 
sion at Sindri continues to play its 
important role in research and develop¬ 
ment, planning, dcsigningandengineer- 
ing, procurement of plants for alt the 
major projects in hand, as well as some 
of the minor projects forming part of 
the diversification schemes of the Units. 
Planning of new projects at Haldia, 
Nangal Expansion, Capacity Stabilisa¬ 
tion Schemes for Gorakhpur and 
Trombay, Sindri Modernisation and 


Paradip has also been undertaken. 
This year the Division has accepted a 
consultancy assignment from a private 
sector company for the design of a plant 
to manufacture Sodium Nitrite and 
Sodium Nitrate based on our know¬ 
how. We are probably the only orga¬ 
nisation *n India which is capable of 
catering to its own demand for com¬ 
plete design and engineering services 
including indigenous process know¬ 
how and also making it available to 
other organisations. 

Marketing Expanded 

The Marketing Division of your Cor¬ 
poration is on the threshold of large 
scale expansion to take care of the 
marketing needs that will come up in 
the next few years. The Eastern 
Marketing Zone catering to the 
Units in the eastern sector has at 
present about 1,000 dealers and 5,000 
retailers. Regional offices have been 
established at Durgapur, Gauhati, 
Bhubaneswar, Patna and Raipur. This 
Zone is being geared to meet the seed¬ 
ing programme for Durgapur, Barauni 
and Talcher projects. Similarly, the 
Trombay Marketing Zone is being 
further developed to meet the market 
development and promotional activities 
relating to Trombay Expansion and 
Ramagundam projects. Nangal and 
Gorakhpur factories are marketing 
their production. 

During the year, the Unions at 
Namrup, Durgapur and Barauni have 
signed agreements with the Manage¬ 
ment binding for a period of five years 
for continuing Government of India 
scales of pay and dearness allowance 
with a minimum wage of Rs 170/- per 
month as in the case of other Units 
which entered into similar agreements 
last year. An agreement was also sign¬ 
ed with the Trombay Union in the 
matter of linking the dearness allow¬ 
ance with the Bombay consumer price 
index. During the year, generally speak¬ 
ing, the industrial relations have been 
somewhat satisfactory. 

New problems which have cropped 
up during the year are local situations 
leading to tensions, especially in the 
eastern sector, on the question of em¬ 
ployment. While your Corporation 
continues to bestow adequate atten¬ 
tion and are evolving a liberal policy 
to meet genuine local aspirations to the 
extent possible, it must be pointed out 
that such tensions will retard the pro¬ 
gress of projects and also affect pro¬ 
duction which will cause overall econo¬ 
mic problems. 

Fresh Management Approach 

1 would like to bring to your notice 
that during the year there has been a 
new approach to Management outlook 
for conducting your Corporations 
business in all areas of activity. In 
regard to the problems of production. 


maintenance, materials planning, in¬ 
ventory control, sales etc. Quarterly 
Production Review Meetings are regu¬ 
larly held where problems are reviewed 
and discussed by the Directors with all 
those concerned and corrective action 
taken. Similarly, quarterly meetings of 
Material Managers are also conducted 
to review and control inventories in 
all aspects. 

In regard to marketing, meetings are 
held quarterly with the Zonal and Re¬ 
gional Marketing Managers to review 
problems relating to sales, supplies, 
distribution, credits, etc. On the pro¬ 
motion and extension side, quarterly 
meetings of a panel of agronomists and 
scientists of the Corporation with the 
Directors of Agriculture of the con¬ 
cerned States and also with the agricu- 
ture scientists of the Universities are 
held to review and plan for demonst¬ 
rations, trials, publicity and other 
promotional measures for the two 
cropping seasons. 

The management Reporting cell 
established in the Central Office has 
evolved a rationalised, system of re¬ 
porting to top Management. Your 
Corporation has increased its reliance 
on computers for data processing, en¬ 
gineering applications, project schedul¬ 
ing and other commercial applications. 
An Executive Committee of Func¬ 
tional Directors comprising the Manag¬ 
ing Director, Director (Finance), Di¬ 
rector (Projects) and Director (Pro¬ 
duction) has been set up during the 
year for conducting your Corporation’s 
business in regard to important day- 
to-day problems and policies. This 
Committee meets frequently and dis¬ 
cusses problems in all their aspects and 
takes decisions in accordance with the 
powers delegated by the Managing 
Director. Your Corporation has also 
constituted four standing sub-Coimni- 
ttees, viz., Operations Committee, Pro¬ 
jects Committee, Personnel Commi¬ 
ttee and Finance Committee to scruti¬ 
nize and review the specific problems 
and policies that come within the res¬ 
pective area of responsibility. 

In conclusion, l am happy to put on 
record my gratitude to you, the share¬ 
holders, for the confidence, trust and 
understanding extended to your Di¬ 
rectors and to me. I also express my 
gratitude for the cooperation and assis¬ 
tance ] have received from my collea¬ 
gues on the Board, the officers and em¬ 
ployees of the Corporation in the 
matter of formulation and implemen¬ 
tation of your Corporation’s policies 
and programmes. I have no doubt that 
with this cooperation, assistance and 
understanding, the challenging prob¬ 
lems posed by the growing activi¬ 
ties of an expanding organisation 
like yours, in tne years to come, can 
be faced boldly and with good results. 

(This does not purport to be a report 
of the proceedings of the Annual Ge¬ 
neral Meeting). 
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Pan Am 
announces 


The Delhi Double 

Now! twice a day 
totheUSA. 



WESTWARD 

daily services uP 
Beirut, Istanbul. Rome, 
fbris, Frankfurt, 



daily services to 
Bangkok, Hong Kong, 
Tokyo, Honolulu and 
mainland USA 


ft Includftf Rangoon twice a week. 

Fly Fan Am. the only airline to introduce daily services 
from New Delhi through the Middle East, Europe as 
well as the Orient and the Pacific. Pan Am offices and 
travel agents throughout the world are watting to serve 
you in arranging for your trip, hotel accommodation and 
all your travel requirements. After all, our only reason 
lor these flight schedules is YOU* 


Call your Pan Am Travel Agent or call m 


• New Delhi i Chandralot, 96 ianpath. Tel. 43571 

• Bombay : Taj Mahal Hotel, Tel: 255448,255454 

• Calcutta ; 42 Chowr inghee Road, Tel: 44-3251 

• Madras ; 8/9 Thimbu Cheity Street. Te!. 29301. 2J2«. 

• Kathmandu: Hotel Soaltct-Obcroi, Tel .11211 
‘ I (Ceylon) - Kolhimitya. Tet 78271 

World's most experienced airline 
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HINDALCO 


HELPS TO BUILD 
NATION'S ECONOMY 


HI 


In May, 1962 Hindalco started production of aluminium with a smelter capacity of 20,000 tonnes a year. The capacity was raised to 
40,000 tonnes In November, 196$, 60,000 tonnes in August, 1967 and to 80,000 tonnes in May, 1969. Plans are in hand to expand the 

plant further to 120,000 tonnes by end-1973. 
Between May, 1962 and December, 1970 Hindalco, now India's largest producer of aluminium, has produced 372,903 tonnes of 
aluminium, which has saved for the nation nearly Rs. 180 crows of precious foreign exchange. 

As a substitute for imported copper in the electrical industries, 
the above output represents a much larger foreign 
exchange saving, since one tonne of aluminium is replacing 
two tonnes of copper and as imported copper is several 
times costlier than indigenous aluminium. 

As a vital raw material for Electrical Conductors 
6 Cables. Telecommunications, Electric 
Capacitors, Condensers and Motors. 
Transportation (by road, rail, air and 




Ml 

watar). Containers 8 Packaging (in both 
rigid 8 flexible forms). Building 8 
Construction, Furniture. Paints. Surface 
Coatings. Explosives and Rocket Fuels, 
Industrial Castings. Steel Deoxidizing. 
Coinage, Missiles. Rockets, Satellites. Sophis¬ 
ticated Consumer Durables (like air-conditioners, 
refrigerators, electric fens). Businass Machiaas 
(cemputors, typewriters, ate). Irrigation Piping. Drain 
Bins, Drainage Culverts. Water Mains and countless other applications. HINDALCO nluminium it helping to build a new India..-With its 
almost limitless variety of forms end shapes and its versatile properties, HINDALCO aluminium it sura to play a crucial rota la meeting 

industrial India's challenge today and tomorrow... 

HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM CORPORATION LTD. 

WORKS: P.O. RENUKOOT, DISTRICT MIRZAPUR, U.P. 
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Strategy for Developing Economies 


Trade Strategy For Rich And Poor Nations: Edited by Harry G. Johnson, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd, (1971); Pp 232; Price 50s. 

The Demand For Money In India — A Sectoral Approach: M. Sara vane; Vikas 
Publications, Delhi, (1971); Pp 197; Price Rs 27.50. 

Small Industry In The Seventies: Ram K. Vepa: Vikas Publications, (1971); Pp 
307; Price Rs45. 

Bureaucracy and Politics In India: C. P. Bhambhri; Vikas Publications, Delhi, 
(1971); Pp 349; Price Rs 36. 

Values And Economic Development -- The Indian Challenge: V.K.R.V. Rao; 
Vikas Publications, Delhi, (1971); Pp 182; Price Rs 20. 

Small Industry Exports: O. P. Jain; S. Chand & Co. (Pvt) Ltd, New Delhi, 
(1971); Pp 342; Price Rs 35. 

Reviewed by ACADEMICliS 


The Atlantic Trade Study Programme 
which started its activities in 1966 is 
mainly concerned with exploring “the 
potentialities and possible problems 
of the formation of a free trade asso¬ 
ciation among the advanced countries 
of the Atlantic area.” The study was 
envisaged against the background of the 
liberalisation of international trade and 
payments that had characterised the 
period and that had contributed great¬ 
ly to world prosperit y and economic 
growth. This volume Trade Strategy 
for Rich and Poor Nations, edited by 
Harry G. Johnson presents three ma¬ 
jor studies which extend beyond the 
coniines of a plan for a free trade asso¬ 
ciation into the basic issues of the 
consequences of trade and the prob¬ 
lems of economic policy formation in 
an open society. 

Regressive Steps 

When the Kennedy Round of nego¬ 
tiations for larifT reductions was app¬ 
roaching its fairly successful conclu¬ 
sion, it seemed both logical and pru¬ 
dent to consider the next step towards 
freer trade and steps to be taken in 
that dh-ection. But unfortunately the 
situation on the international trade 
liberalisation front deteriorated and in 
mid-1970, rather than being prepared 
for further steps towards trade libera¬ 
lisation, the major nations seem bent 
on a reversal of the post-war trend to¬ 
wards free trade and on a retreat into 
the protectionism that had so dis¬ 
astrously crippled the world economy 
during the inter-war period. Inthissitu- 
ation the prospects lor rational and 
informed discussion of alternative st¬ 
rategies for further liberalisation ap¬ 
pear to be bleak. On the other hand the 
need for such a discussion both from 
the point of view of developed as well 
as developing countries appears to be 
greater today in view of the disillusion¬ 


ment shared by most of the countries 
in regard to foreign aid which at one 
lime was expected to act as a catalytic 
agent of the economic development of 
backward countries. 

After surveying the field and the 
achievements and failures of the 
UNCTAD 1 and UNCTAD IL the 
editor has come to hold the view that 
the best and most effective contribu¬ 
tion which the developed countries 
could make to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the backward regions of the 
world, given tlie contempoi ary disillu¬ 
sionment with the official foreign aid, 
would consist of non-discriminatory 
reduction or elimination of barriers to 
exports of manufactuies and semi¬ 
manufactures from developing to deve¬ 
loped countries, including both tariffs, 
quota and other restrictions, coupled 
with an effort to regularise and libera¬ 
lise tjade in agricultural products. The 
author has warned that throuah-going 
steps in this direction, would require 
both procedures for dealing equitably 
with the problem of market disruption 
and development of methods for pro¬ 
viding adjustment assistance to in¬ 
dustries in the developed countries ad¬ 
versely affected by import competition. 
Dr Johnson is apprehensive of the trend 
of development in the direction of re- 
gionalisation of world trade which 
would be very unfortunate as it would 
have serious international political 
consequences. 

Liberalisation Advocated 

Dr Harry Johnson along with his 
colleagues has been advocating libera¬ 
lisation of international trade which 
according to him should be based on a 
dynamic theory of comparative advan¬ 
tage. However convincing the agru- 
ments from purely theoretical angle 
the prospects of such a policy being 


accepted either by the developed or 
developing countries are very re¬ 
mote. The trends in the field of in¬ 
ternational trade seem to be exactly 
in the opposite direction, Great 
Britain proposing 15 per cent duty on 
textile imports from India and the USA 
raising the import duty by 10 per cent 
on imports from most of the countries 
including developing countries. As in 
the case of the classical economists, 
Dr Harry Johnson’s arguments appear 
lo be valid in the long-run which seems 
to be his main concern. But most of 
the countries of the world appear to be 
more concerned with the shoit-term 
problems towards the solution of which 
the analysis in this book would appear 
to contribute veiy little. And yet the 
articles by Harry Johnson, David Wall, 
Hans Liesncr and M.D. Steur arc ex¬ 
tremely readable as they provide a 
model to be kept in view by developed 
as also developing countries and move 
towards its achievement in the long- 
run, if all the countries of the world 
are to progress, together hand-in-hand. 

INCOME VELOCITY OF MONEY 

In this book The Demand for Money 
in India , M. Saravane has made an 
attempt to explain the behaviour of 
income velocity of money in India. He 
defines the income velocity of money 
as “the ratio of national income at 
current prices to the quantity of money 
with the public’*, while the quantity of 
money is defined in the conventional 
sense and includes both currency with 
the public and all demand deposits. 

A few scholars have already made 
attempts to analyse the determinants 
of income velocity of money, mainly 
with a view to assess the influences, 
if any, of the rate of interest on demand 
for money as an asset. But in all these 
empirical studies, the demand for 
money function is dealt with at the 
aggregate level. The author in this 
study has adopted a sectoral approach 
to t he problem of income velocity of 
money. 

The sectoral breakdown distinguishes 
between the household sector and the 
business sector. The household sector 
is defined as comprising individuals, 
non-corporate business (including agri¬ 
cultural sector) and private collectives 
like temples, educational institutions 
and charitable foundations. The busi¬ 
ness sector includes only those large 
and medium steed non-governmental 4 
noii-financial public limited companies 
which are included in the Reserve 
Bank surveys. The rest of the busi¬ 
ness sector which includes private 
limited companies, government com¬ 
panies, local authorities, non-banking 
financial institutions and others are 
grouped together as the “other” 
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sector and the author has not under¬ 
taken (he investigation of the demand 
for money of this last sector for two 
reasons, namely, no continuous time 
series of the required data for "these 
categories are readily available for the 
period under review ([1950-51 to 1962- 
63) and secondly, their money holdings 
are relatively small. 

Demand for Money 

At the sectoral level the general 
approach of the author is to analyse 
the demand for money by visualising 
money as one among the range of 
assets that compete for a place in the 
household or the business asset port¬ 
folio. The aporoach of the author is in 
consonance with the recent develoo- 
ments in the monetary theory to inte¬ 
grate monetary theory with caDital 
theory. This means that the author has 
analysed the oroblem of the demand for 
money as a part of the problem of the 
changing level and structure of assets 
and liabilities of each sector. 

It is extremely instructive to observe 
the conclusions at which the author has 
arrived. On the basis of the empirical 
data, he has concluded that income 
velocity of money, defined as the ratio 
of national income to the quantity of 
money with the public, fell over the first 
five-year plan period and rose during 
the period of the second five-year 
plan. Over the period 1950-51 through 
1962-63, a mild declining trend in the 
income velocity of money could be 
discerned. 

As regards the significance arising 
on account of monetisation and of 
shifts in the proportion of marketed 
agricultural surplus for income velocity 
of money, it is revealed that while the 
secular need for monetisation creates 
an increasing demand for money and 
implies an upward trending ratio of 
transaction velocity to income velo¬ 
city of money, the short-term shifts 
in the proportion of marketed agri¬ 
cultural surplus bring about changes 
in income velocity of money and 
the general price level in the same direc¬ 
tion. This means, according to the 
author, “the determinants of themarket- 
ed agricultural output constitute a 
meaningful body of factors influencing 
income velocity of money in the short- 
run.” The long-run policy of monetary 
expansion at a rate higher than the 
rate of growth of real output as warrant¬ 
ed by the long-run objective of mone¬ 
tisation may therefore,according to the 
author, endanger the maintenance of 
stability in the general level of prices, 
if the short-run swings in marketed 
agricultural output are ignored. 

According to the author, with the 
exception of the years 1952-53,1960-61 
and 1961-62, the household sector was 


the biggest contributor to changes in 
the income velocity of money during 
the period under review in this book. 
This in other terms means that the fac¬ 
tors influencing the household sector’s 
income velocity of money emerge as 
the most significant determinants of 
income velocity of money at the aggre¬ 
gate level. 

Shift from money balances into near¬ 
money assets (time and saving deposits 
with banks) on account of liquidity 
characteristics and earning capacity 
of these assets is one of the important 
factors which has bearing on this sec¬ 
tor’s income velocity of money. Fur¬ 
ther, under conditions of constant 
rural saving-income ratio, shift in 
income distribution in favour of urban 
households has depressing effect on the 
velocity of money whereas shift in fa¬ 
vour of rural households has stimu¬ 
lating effect on velocity. This conclu¬ 
sion rests on the observation that urban 
households are more prone to save 
in financial assets including currency. 

According to the author the contri¬ 
bution of all non-government, non-fi- 
nancial private and public limited com¬ 
panies to changes in aggregate income 
velocity of money was somewhat lower 
than what the changes in these com¬ 
panies’ sales velocity of money would 
suggest. 

On the above basis the author 
comes to the final conclusion that hav¬ 
ing in view the fact that bulk of total 
liquidity was with the household sec¬ 
tor at the end of 1962-63 whereas the 
liquidity cushion of the non-financial 
non-government public limited com¬ 
panies was heavily eroded by that time, 
it can be stated that the community’s 
power to influence significantly aggre¬ 
gate income velocity of money in the 
upward direction was with the house¬ 
hold sector of the Indian economy. 

The author’s attempt, though essen¬ 
tially of an exploratory nature and 
though fraught with various limitations 
due to inadequacy and also crudity 
of available material, is extremely pra¬ 
iseworthy. Along with the quantity of 
money understood in the conventional 
sense, income velocity of money is an 
equally important factor influencing 
the price level and the level of economic 
activity and very little affort has been 
made so far to ascertain that velocity. 
This exploratory attempt is therefore, 
with all its limitations, extremely wel¬ 
come and has prepared the ground for 
further intensive research in this un¬ 
explored field. 

IN THE SEVENTIES 

The author has already written a 
number of books on different aspects 
of small-scale industries some of which 
have already been reviewed in 


these columns. Small Industry in the 
Seventies , is another excellent addition 
to the subject which is going to be of 
increasing significance in developing 
countries in years to come. 

The seventies will certainly be an 
exciting decade in the history of deve¬ 
loping countries. In the process of 
their economic development, growth of 
small industries is emerging as an im¬ 
portant element for a number of rea¬ 
sons such as creation of new employ¬ 
ment opportunities, diflfosion of skills 
in rural areas and removal of regional 
imbalances. According to the author 
Japan and India are demonstrating that 
small industries can play a vital role 
in the economic development, provided 
they are integrated with the larger 
framework of growth which requires 
careful thought both in formulation 
and implementation. The author has 
drawn heavily on the experiences not 
only of Japan and India but also of 
those other countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America so as to give a 
proper perspective to the status and 
potentialities of small industries in 
these countries. The author has made 
an attempt to identify the key areas 
of development and examine them 
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in depth and outline a broad strategy 
of a development programme. 

Faced with the problems of poverty, 
unemployment and regional imbalances, 
there has been since the Sixties a greater 
interest in the developing countries in 
small industries programme as offer¬ 
ing the best way to solve the above pro¬ 
blems. In Japan the growth of small 
industries forms an important consti¬ 
tuent of the Japanese miracle that 
has astonished the world. India has 
undertaken since the mid-fifties an 
extensive programme of small industry 
development whose full impact is yet 
to be felt. In magnitude it forms, 
according to the author, the most com¬ 
prehensive effort made by any develop¬ 
ing nation so far. The author has 
given a fa ; rly comprehensive account 
of small industry development pro¬ 
grammes in other Asian, African and 
Latin American countries. In many of 
these countries small industry deve¬ 
lopment is being pushed forward rapi¬ 
dly and is at varying stages of develop¬ 
ment—those in Taiwan, Korea, Hong 
Kong and Singapore leading the way, 
while the African and Latin American 
countries are yet to implement the pro¬ 
gramme in a big way. The author has 
given a very lucid and detailed account 
of all these development. 

Importance of Small-scale Sector 

The author has emphasised that the 
establishment of small industry is only 
the first step in the development of 
small-scale sector. The assistance to 
agro-based industries and rural artisans 
is more difficult, since they pose pro¬ 
blems peculiar to developing nations, 
without any parallel in the western 
countries. It is these two problems 
which according to the author, need 
attention now and will demand all 
the ingenuity of the policy makers and 
knowledge of the technologists. This 
is also ti jc to some extent in the case 
of handicraft workers who at present 
are receiveing some assistance from 
the government. But it is the more 
humble rural crafts such as the car¬ 
penter, the blacksmith, the potter and 
the weaver who must be modernised, 
if industrialisation is to transform the 
countryside of developing nations. 

The author has rightly emphasised 
that the problems of these small in¬ 
dustries must be properly understood. 
They need financial assistance and what 
is more important an evolution of 
appropriate technology, an aspect so 
far neglected to a great extent in deve¬ 
loping countries. The new technology 
must make possible decentralised pro¬ 
ductive units at a high level of effi¬ 
ciency. The author hopes that the 
technology of the 1970s will be largely 
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based on the processes being deve¬ 
loped in the laboratories of today. 

The challenge of the 1970s to the 
world as a whole is the challenge to 
bridge the widening gulf between the 
rich and poor nations and in the poor 
nations to avoid political tensions 
between the towns and rural areas and 
to build a more integrated society.As 
regards the challenge before the deve¬ 
loping countries, the Fjnall industry 
development programme will be an im¬ 
portant element of the strategy to meet 
the above challenge. More purpose¬ 
ful education, population limitation, 
better housing, land reforms, better 
agricultural practices, effective health 
and sanitation measures — all these 
need to be done; but the development 
of small industries will represent accord¬ 
ing to the author, the most important 
facet of the developmental programme. 
It has important social and political 
consequences, besides purely economic 
ones. It will vindicate ihe philosophy 
of the concern for the small man which 
is the cornerstone of the ideology of 
most of the developing nations. The 
author has convincingly shown that 
while Indian small industry develop¬ 
ment programme has relevance for 
other countries of the world, India 
in turn can learn much in this field 
from Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong and 
Japan. 

The author has given a critical acco¬ 
unt of the development programmes in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. He 
has devoted a chapter each to Japan 
and India which are the pacesetters 
in this field. What is of significance 
and interest is the broad similarity of 
the problems as also the variations that 
occur in every country. 

Possibly this is the first attempt by 
an Asfan writer to deal with the pro¬ 
blems of small industries in develop¬ 
ing countries in a comprehensive way. 
The book makes exceptionally inter¬ 
esting reading. There is no doubt 
that this book will be of invaluable help 
to policy-makers in charge of formu¬ 
lating and implementing small indus¬ 
try development programmes in de¬ 
veloping countries. The author de¬ 
serves high compliments for this exce¬ 
llent book on a vital sector which un¬ 
fortunately has remained so far a com¬ 
paratively neglected sector in most of 
the developing countries. 

BUREAUCRACY AND POLITICS 

It is a truism that democracy can not 
function without well-organised poli¬ 
tical parties. In the light of the existing 
position in regard to political parties, 
what will betheposition of bureaucracy 
in India? A centralised, well integrated, 
hierarchically well-knit bureaucracy in 
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India has a history of more than a hun¬ 
dred and fifty years. Will this bu¬ 
reaucracy in India re-assert its former 
authority in the wake of the present 
malaise in the party system in the coun¬ 
try. Bureaucracy and political par¬ 
ties are always competing for sharing 
of political power in a developing so¬ 
ciety. If political parties are strong, 
they can effectively control bureaucra¬ 
cy. If the parties disintegrate and mul¬ 
tiply, they create political instability 
in the country. What would be the 
impact of >uch political instability 
on the powers of the bureaucracy is 
a question worth investigating 

The author in his book Bureaucracy 
and politics in India , is of the opinion 
that in a situation such as the one that 
characterised the central goverrment 
after the general election of 1967, the 
powers of the bureaucracy are bound 
to increase in the absence of effective 
check by the minister. By referring 
to the experiences of coalition goven- 
ments in Italy and France, the author 
has shown how bureaucracy in those 
countries dominated the political scene. 

Curbs on Bureaucracy 

The author has raised two important 
questions: (a) How to strengthen the 
minister vis-a-vis bureaucracy so that 
he can effectively control his depart¬ 
ment? (b) How to protect the citizen 
against the growing powers of bureau¬ 
cracy so that discretionary power vest¬ 
ed in the public administration arc not 
abused ? 

As regards the first problem, the 
author is of the view that the minister 
should be allowed to bring with him 
his party experts and advisers for 
helping him in managing the depart¬ 
mental affairs. Instead of the minister 
depending on the bureaucratic experts 
who at peresent offer various alter¬ 
native policies to the minister who thus 
eventually becomestheir tool, he should 
employ party experts to frame depart¬ 
mental policies and to watch their exe¬ 
cution. This, according to the author, 
will substantially diminish the powers 
of bureaucracy which thus will be 
reduced to a purely executive body. If 
this is done, the author is of the opinion 
that this system will achieve, (a) effect¬ 
ive dominance of the political clement 
in the administration: (b) less depen¬ 
dence of the minister on the bureau¬ 
cracy;^) direct confrontation between 
the party technocrats and depart mental 
bureaucracy resulting in better policy- 
formulation; (rf) better liaison between 
the minister, the bureaucracy and the 
party; and (e) direct and intimate 
accountability of the public bureau¬ 
cracy instead of the present remote 
and indirect control. 

As regard the second problem, the 
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author is in favour of some new institu¬ 
tions such as Lok Pal and Lokayukta 
who should be given wide powers of 
supervision and investigation. The aut¬ 
hor feels that at the district level there 
should be intimate contact between 
the common man and the district level 
officials. These officials should be call¬ 
ed upon to defend their policies in the 
public and there should be a question 
hour once a month when all the district 
level officials should be present to ans¬ 
wer questions in the public. As far as 
the secretariat level officials are con¬ 
cerned, they will be effectively controlled 
by the device of party experts and ad¬ 
visers referred to above. According to 
the author there should also be more 
parliamentary committees to investi¬ 
gate and scrutinise public administra¬ 
tion. The author hopes that some of 
these institutional devices would pro¬ 
tect effectively the public from bureau¬ 
cratic tyranny. 

It is a fact that in the held of public 
administration, we are tryingto run the 
welfare state With the help of bureau¬ 
cratic machinery that was evolved and 
fit for the police state of the last cen¬ 
tury. It is therefore true that various 
institutional changes will have to be 
brought about to make the popularly 
elected minister more effective in policy 
formulation and implementation and 
public administative machinery more 
responsive to the wishes of the people 
and functioning for their welfare. One 
may or may not accept the recommen¬ 
dations of the author, but one cannot 
deny the existence of the problem and 
the necessity to find proper solution 
to it. The author has done well to draw 
attention to this important problem 
which has much to do with the proper 
functioning of the democratic welfare 
state like India. 

THE INDIAN CHALLENGE 

This book Values and Economic Deve¬ 
lopment—The Indian Challenge , accord¬ 
ing to its author Dr V.K.R.V. Rao, is 
“in response to the problem of demo¬ 
cratic socialist development posed be¬ 
fore India and the desperate attempts 
it is making to initiate and accelerate 
the process of economic development 
within the framework of parliament¬ 
ary political democracy which is also 
wedded to the establishment of a soci¬ 
alist order.” 

There are six articles in section I 
which is entitled “Values and Economic 
Development—Conflict and Conver¬ 
gence”, and seven essays in section II 
with the title ‘‘The Indian Challenge 
—Values as. Aid to Development”. 

The author begins by describing how 
the Indian society is transforming itself 
from a traditional into an industrial 


society and the various impediments 
which it is facing in the way. He has 
emphasised that the factors essential 
for bringing about the transformation 
of a pre-industrial society into an indus¬ 
trial society reveal clearly the important 
role of the human factor in the econo¬ 
mic growth. This human factor is 
influenced by tradition, environment, 
education, institutions and values. 
What, therefore, an industrial society 
requires is that all these conditioning 
factors should get re-oriented in the 
direction of increased productivity and 
accelerated economic development. 

In the second article, where the au¬ 
thor has made an attempt to trace 
the relationship between individual 
freedom and economic development, 
he has come to the conclusion that 
historically speaking, individual free¬ 
dom for the masses appears to be an 
end-product of economic development 
rather than an essential condition dur¬ 
ing its earlier stages. The implications 
of reversing this position in India 
should be clear as it is bound to create 
many problems in the prooess of econo¬ 
mic development. In the next essay 
where the author has emphasised the 
role of science and technology in eco¬ 
nomic development, he has at the same 
time given the proper warning that de¬ 
veloping countries should take pre¬ 
cautions in time apd while using 
science and technology for economic 
growth, they should take care to 
see that their adverse effects arc mini¬ 
mised, if not altogether eliminated, 
by an appropriately formulated pattern 
of economic development. Discussing 
the problem of “Ethics and Economic 


Development", the author while 
stressing that economic development 
“requires a materialist code of ethics 
that sets value by material possessions 
and makes their attainment a matter 
of virtue and profit”, as also warned 
at the same time that what is needed 
is, “a compromise admixture of ma¬ 
terial with the spiritual, want with 
restraint, and ethics with economics.” 
He has rightly emphasised that the de¬ 
veloping countries in their desperate 
quest for material growth should not 
forget the values and the ultimate 
mirpose for which economic develop¬ 
ment is only a means and not an end. 
Discussing the relation between “Social 
and Economic Development”, the 
author has stressed that developing 
countries should realise that economic 
development throws in its train a series 
of social problems and it is important 
to undertake research on this subject 
and study the consequences of economic 
growth in terms of their effects on 
social relations, social institutions and 
social attitudes. If the effects arc good, 
they should be promoted; if they are 
bad, they must be countered by approp¬ 
riate measures of an antidotal or re¬ 
formative nature. Unfortunately most 
of the developing countries including 
India seem to lack this integrated pro¬ 
gramme of socio-economic policy for 
dealing with the problems that arise in 
the social sphere as a consequence of 
economic development. 

While comparing “Capitalist and 
Communist Development”, while draw¬ 
ing attention to certain common prob¬ 
lems such as the need for capital accu¬ 
mulation etc., the author has also 
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shown that for bringing about capi¬ 
tal accumulation, tor efficiency in gene¬ 
rating, mobilising and accumulating 
the economic surplus, the commu¬ 
nist system is more efficient than 
the capitalist system. “But then 
there are the restraints on indivi¬ 
dual liberty in communist countries 
which make the author proclaim that". 
1 would rather trudge along this path 
or even take the risk of failing to scale 
the heights of the highest materialistic 
mountain rather then ensure success 
by following methods of economic 
development whether capitalist or 
communist, that hu\e in them 
elements that offend my sense of hu¬ 
man dignity, human equality, human 
liberty and human spirituality." 

Section II deals specifically with 
some of the general Indian problems. 
Analysing the Indian problem of eco¬ 
nomic development, the author has em¬ 
phasised that the problem of economic 
development for a vast and poor coun¬ 
try like India that wants to function 
within the constraints of working demo¬ 
cracy is not just one of economics. It is 
much more a problem of character, of 
ethics, of national discpilinc and na¬ 
tional will. Writing about “Values and 
Economic Development", the author 
has emphasised that out-dated and anti- 
development values like custeism, 
groupism, communalism, regionalism, 
linguism and other anachronistic social 
attitudes will have to be abandoned in 
favour of rational and scientific attitu¬ 
des and institutions. Unfortunately 
the above attitudes seem to be getting 
stronger after independence and im¬ 
peding rapid economic growth of the 
country. According to the author, it 
is here that the Indian universities can 
and will have to play a vital role by 
building suitable psychological attitudes 
which arc in consonance with the needs 
of economic development. India has 
accepted the challenge of bringing about 
economic development of the vast 
masses in a democratic way and if this 
challenge is to be met successfully, In¬ 
dian people will have to give up the 
above feudal institutions and attitudes 
which are at present acting as barriers 
to their economic progress. 

Indian economists and planners gene¬ 
rally think of economic problems in 
isolation. It is good that the author 
has attempted an integrated view of 
economic development where along 
with economics, sociology, politics, 
ethics and psychology also play a vital 
role in the affairs of people. The essays 
make stimulating reading and the read¬ 
ing of this book will surely put our 
economic problems in their proper pers¬ 
pective. 

ROLE OF SMALL INDUSTRY 

For long, developing countries, for 
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all practical purposes identified econo¬ 
mic development with industrialisation 
which meant mostly large-scale manu¬ 
facturing industries. Small industry 
was long regarded as an inevi¬ 
tably backward and lagging sector of 
the economy to be aided more out of 
charity and social purposes in a rather 
protective and defensive way than to be 
viewed as a promising field capable of 
providing opportunities for gainful 
employment for vast masses of people 
and therefore an essential sector of the 
economy. It is only in recent years 
that more attention is being paid to 
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small industries which make many con¬ 
sumer goods and also various kinds of 
components for large-scale industry. 
Small Industry Exports bring out 
this new approach to our attention, 
various benefits to be gained by helping 
the more promising small industries 
and establishment to modernise their 
processes of production by improving 
their methods of management and en¬ 
couraging new entrepreneurship in 
fields adapted to small-scale production. 

Broadly, there are two ways of aiding 
small industry. One is the protective or 
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and devices which are being used in 
diffierent countries to deal successfully 
with the problem of bringing smalt- 
scale industries into the highly complex 
and competitive export field. On the 
basis of the experience of foreign count¬ 
ries and taking into account the special 
conditions prevailing in India, the au¬ 


thor has made detailed recommenda¬ 
tions regarding a comprehensive and 
integrated programme of export de¬ 
velopment for the small industry sec¬ 
tor of the Indian economy. The book 
will be found useful by enterprising 
entrepreneurs in small industry who are 
aiming at markets outside their country. 
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restrictive way of helping small in¬ 
dustry sector by putting restrictions on 
competing large-scale industries. The 
second method is the developmental 
way which aids smalt industry to pro¬ 
duce goods more efficiently and there¬ 
by compete effectively in well-selected 
lines which are adaptable to relatively 
small-scale production. This develop¬ 
mental policy includes such measures 
as economic information and market 
guidance, organisation of co-operative 
export marketing arrangements, te¬ 
chnical consultations for introducing 
new productive methods and attaining 
high standards in quality, provision 
of loans and credit facilities,managerial 
counselling and educational and train¬ 
ing facilities for the personnel in¬ 
volved in small industry. With the help 
of such a developmental policy (instead 
of purely defensive and restrictive poli¬ 
cy), small industry not only can stand 
on its own legs and become a sound and 
progressive element in the economy of 
a developing nation but can also earn 
much needed foreign exchange by 
successfully capturing export markets. 

In this book Small Industry Exports 
O. P. Jain has dealt with only one 
important area of developmental policy. 
He has analysed the various techniques 
for gearing small industry to various ex¬ 
port markets. There are various as¬ 
pects of export-expanding techniques 
such as export market intelligence, 
improvement and control of the quality 
of nroduction, provision of various 
types of incentives for export marke¬ 
ting systems and various institutional 
arrangements for export promatiod 
and the author has fairly exhaustively 
dealt with these problems indicating 
at the same time the various methods 
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Maximisation of Capacity Utilisation 
and Productivity 


RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


Accelerated industrial growth de¬ 
pends partly on the sustained increase 
in capacity and partly on the optimum 
use of machinery, equipment, labour 
and materials. In recent times, industrial 
growth has suffered due to the difficul¬ 
ties of maximising production against 
capacities installed and of increasing 
capacity commensurate with demand. 
If the rate of industrial growth is to 
proceed at the targeted rate of 8 to 10 
per cent per annum in the coming years, 
it would be necessary to overcome these 
handicaps. 

The Seminar on Maximisation of 
Capacity Utilisation and Productivity, 
held in the capital on August 30 and 
31 discussed the problems of capacity 
utilisation and the factors inhibiting 
production and higher productivity in 
different sectors of industry. The Fe¬ 
deration Of Indian Chambers and Indus¬ 
try which organised it, circulated a back¬ 
ground paper. Excerpts from this pa¬ 
per are given below:- 

Some General Issues 

Against the fourth Plan industrial 
growth target of 8 to 10 per cent, the 
actual proauction expansion in the last 
three years was at an average rate of 
only about six per cent (6 4 per cent 
in 1968, 7.1 per cent in 1969 and 4 8 
per cent in 1970). There are unmis¬ 
takable signs of strains in industrial de¬ 
velopment. These are in the nature of 
sectoral imbalances, particularly pro¬ 
nounced in the field of raw materials, 
intermediates and services like power 
and transport. Consequently, the de¬ 
mand for different goods and services 
is not commensurate with supply. As 
such the production process has been 
held up in some areas and interrupted 
in others- 

A survey of capacity utilisation undei- 
taken by the F1CCI in respect of 200 
engineering and chemical and other in¬ 
dustries in 1969 and 1970 (see Annexure 
I to V ) shows that the number of indus¬ 
tries utilising 50 per cent or less of their 
capacities rose from 71 in 1969(36 per¬ 
cent of the total) to 78 in 1970 (39 per 
cent of the total). It is also revealed 
that the problem of idle capacity is 
faced mainly by the engineering in¬ 
dustries. On the whole, the consumer 
goods and chemical industries have re¬ 
corded a higher ratio of capacity uti¬ 
lisation. 

Out of the 66 machinery and trans¬ 
port equipment items analysed, pro¬ 


duction was less than 50 per cent of ca¬ 
pacity in respect of 38 items in 1969 
and 35 in 1970. Thus, over 50 per cent 
of the industries in this group utilised 
only 50 per cent or less of their capacity. 
In the consumer goods sector.out of 
46 industries surveyed there were nine 
industries which utilised less than 50 
per cent of their capacity in 1969. It 
was about the same in 1970. At the 
same time, over 40 per cent of the total 
number of these industries utilised 75 
per cent or more of their capacity. 
In the fertilizer and chemical industry, 
out of 81 items, units in only 27 items 
utilised less than 50 per cent of capacity 
in 1970. It was 26 in the previous year. 
About 40 per cent of the total number 
of industries in this group utilised 75 
per cent or more of the installed capa¬ 
city. 

Shortfalls in Production 

Many factors such as raw inaleiial 
shortage, power and transport diffi¬ 
culties, labour troubles etc. have been 
reported as the reasons for shortfalls 
in production and capacity utilisation. 
A sample survey based on the informa¬ 
tion provided by some fifty units in 
all industries indicated the relative 
importance of the various factors. 


Reasons for under-utili- Units which 
sat ion have reported 

idle capa¬ 
city due to 
respective 
reasons 


No. Per¬ 
centage 


Raw material shortage 

30 

60 

Fall in offtake 

11 

25 

Power failures and shor- 

6 

12 

tages 



Transport bottlenecks 

5 

10 

Paucity of working capital 

5 

10 

Labour troubles 

4 

8 


Evidently, raw material shortage nas 
been the major reason for the low uti¬ 
lisation of capacity particularly in the 
machinery industries and metal-based 
industries. In the consumer goods sec¬ 
tor, industries producing durable consu¬ 
mer itmes ana agro-based items like 
textile and vegetable oils have also re¬ 
ported raw material shortage. Fall in 
offtake is reported mainly from the capi¬ 
tal goods industries, particularly indus¬ 
trial machinery, diesel engines and some 


consumer goods items like leather. 
Widespread power shortage has been 
prevalent in recent years. Thransport 
bottlenecks causing difficulties in the 
movement of raw materials and finished 
products, have re-emerged on the indus- 
tial scene. Labour troubles have re¬ 
sulted in strikes and go slow and these 
have been causing considerable loss 
in production. Besides, factors like 
paucity of working capital and diffi¬ 
culties of getting balancing equipment, 
spare parts etc. also have effected capa¬ 
city utilisation. 

Raw Material Shortage 

The total import requirements in 
the fourth Plan are estimated at Rs 
9730 crores, of which Rs 7840 crores 
will be for maintenance import viz. 
raw materials, components and spares. 
The magnitude of the problem is thus 
clear. Even this estimate is, perhaps, 
based upon the basic assumption that 
domestic production of raw mate¬ 
rials will increase at a commensurate 
rate. However, there has been a setback 
in production of most raw materials, 
during 1970. Metals constitute the 
major item of raw materials. The 
low utilisation of capacity in the 
steel industry together with delay in 
completing Bokaro have aggravated 
steel shortage. In spite of 21 per cent 
increase in production of aluminium, 
this metal is fastly becoming a scarce 
item. 

Loss of production in many indus¬ 
tries could be attributed to the inade¬ 
quacies in sectors like power and trans¬ 
port. During 1970 power cuts to the 
extent of 40 per cent were imposed in 
Punjab, and the supply position was 
difficult in many states like Haryana, 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and West Bengal. 
Production in several important indus¬ 
tries suchas engineering, jute, paper etc. 
has been affected. The problems with 
regard to power supply have been partly 
due to fluctuations in voltage, causing 
damage to machinery and installations, 
and partly due to inadequacy of power 
generating capacity. While power de¬ 
mand is estimated to rise at the rate 
of 15 per cent per annum, the outlay 
on power had declined from Rs 385 
crores in 1957-58 to Rs 367 crores in 
1969-70. The power generating capa¬ 
city is expected to rise from the present 
15 million kW to 23 million kW by 
1973-74. Even then, according to the 
Sixth Annual Power Survey estimates 
of Demand and Availability of Power, 
shortages may well continue to persist 
for quite some time, particularly in the 
Northern, Western and Southern re¬ 
gions. However, the Ministry of Irri¬ 
gation and Power have drawn a Power 
Development Plan for the decade end¬ 
ing 1980-81 with a target of 52 million 
kW generating capacity. 

There are transport bottlenecks in a 
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English Electric 

stand guard 

over steel plants/ 
po we r distribution networks 
and every major industry 
in the public and private sector 


Take ons example: for Bokaro 
Steal, ENGLISH ELECTRIC are 
manufacturing and lupplying 
Unit Substations incorporating 
"M-Pact* Air Circuit Breakers 
and Protective Relays* These 
substations will feed power to 
the auxiliaries of the three Blast 
Furnaces which form the nucleus 
of the Steel Plant. Therefore a 
fully dependable and automatic 
transfer scheme, engineered by 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC to comply 
with Soviet practice, has bean 


incorporated. The system is 
designed to ensure uninterrupted 
power supply to these vital 
auxiliaries and is complete with 
necessary safety interlocks and 
audible and visual alarm facilities. 

The confidence of Bokaro Steel 
Limited in ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
was confirmed when the initial 
order of 8 Unit Substations was 
followed by a repeat order for a 
further 28 Unit Substations 
for this gianftomplex. 


Control and Protection are the 
keys to ENGLISH ELECTRICS 
total involvement in Indies 
industrialisation and power 
development. Pioneering in the 
indigenous manufacture o! 
control and protection equipment, 
planned import substitution, 
sustained export drive end 
dedicated research and product 
development make ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC what they are today- 
trusted for quality and performance 
the world over. 



IngUsh Electric-playing a lead role in India's power development 


TMK ENSUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY OP INDIA IMITID, MADRAS M. i ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
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“Of course! Demand the tubes that 
carry the ITC stamp of guarantee for 
right wall thickness and correct weight. 
This ensures longer life.” 


And that’s because Indian Tube exercises strict quality control 
right from the raw material stage to the finished tube. And the 
ITC stamp you see on the tube is the guarantee of correct 
weight ensured by right wall thickness. No wonder ITC tubes 
are being demanded by more and more wise house owners, 
farmers and other buyers. 

Moreover, ITC tubes to IS: 1239 (Part I)—1968 enjoy certification 
by the Indian Standards Institution, a third party warranty of 
good quality. So when you use ITC tubes you'll always get full 
value for the money you invest. 


Buy ITC tubes—made to last 

INDIAN TUBE 

THE INDIAN TUBE COMPANY LIMITED A Tula Stewarts and Lloyds enterprise CALCUTTA BOMBAY DflHI MADRAS AHM0OABAO KANPUR 
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number of areas. Industrial users of 
rail transport have been experiencing 
difficulties in getting adequate number 
of wagons. The wagons loaded on 
both broad and metre guage systems 
have shown sharp fall of 4.85 and 6.07 
per cent respectively between 1969-70 
and 1970*71. The shortfall in wagon 
availability has been more pronounced 
in the case of textiles, cement, sugar 
paper, coalmines, brickkilns andpower- 
houses. In the case of coal—an essential 
input for many other industries—the 
movement difficulties have resulted in 
accumulation of coal at pitheads and 
shortages to consuming industries, locat¬ 
ed away from the coal mines. Against 
the daily sanctioned allotment of 7000 
wagons, the actual allotment has been 
only about 45000 i.e., as shortfall of 
about 30 per cent. In the case of rail 
transport the problem is not merely 
one of increasing the facilities. It is 
also one of improving the quality of 
existing facilities. 

Lack of Demand and Offtake 

Capacity utilisation in several indus¬ 
tries continues to be low due to lack 
of effective demand. The problem is 
pronounced in the machine building, 
transport equipment and electrical eq- 
equipment industries in many of which 
the capacity utilised is less than 40 per 
cent. The low offtake has affected 
many transport equipment industries 
like wagon building* The procurement 
of wagons by the railways has been 
only to the extent of about 45 percent 
of the installed capacity of the industry. 
The textile machinery industry utilises 
less than 50 per cent of capacity mainly 
becuase of the lack of orders from the 
textile industry, which itself has been 
passing through a period of rising cost 
and reduced sales realisation. Apart 
from low investment in industry infra¬ 
structure etc., the reason for low vo¬ 
lume of sales, in some cases, can. per¬ 
haps, be attributed to the lack of ade¬ 
quate sales promotion effotts. Offtake 
can also be improved by diversifying 
into new lines. 

The labour situation has been 
difficult in many parts of the country. 
As many as 17 million man-days were 
lost in 1970. The annual avetage of 
man-days lost was only 5.8 million 
during the period 1961-65 . The loss 
of production due to strikes and stop¬ 
page of work in factories is estimated 
at Rs 150 crores per annum. 

In the realisation of full production 
against installed capacity, there can be 
operational difficulties: The output 
of a new plant does not immediately 
go up to 100 per cent of normal capa¬ 
city even if demand is adequate, but 
rises gradually towards the normal 
level. In many cases, the low utilisa¬ 
tion ratio of capacity could be attribu¬ 
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ted to this factor, especially in indus¬ 
tries in which many new plants are 
completed during a particular year. 

Another factor to be reckoned with 
is the deliberate limitations which rest¬ 
rict the scope for increasing output be¬ 
yond a certain level. Such limitations 
may be due to administrative, proce¬ 
dural or technological problems. For 
example, in engineering industries, 
licences have been issued on single¬ 
shift basis although the plants are capa¬ 
ble of working two or three shift. 
Multiple shift operation in such cases 
would be possible only after govern¬ 
ment give recognition to the same al¬ 
though the Industries Act does not in¬ 
volve any licensing in such cases. 

Stringency of Bank Credit 

Many firms have reported low uti¬ 
lisation of capacity due to difficulties 
of getting finance from banks. Bank 
credit accounts for nearly 20 per cent of 
the total capital of the corporate sector 
or nearly 64 per cent of the inventory 
holding. The requirements of credit 
are related to, (i) the amount of inven¬ 
tories necessary to maintain the produc¬ 
tion flow, and (ii) the level of prices. 
To maintain an increasing level of out¬ 
put a higher level of bank credit be¬ 
comes automatically necessaiy. 

As a result of the change in distri¬ 
bution pattern „pf bank credit with 
emphasis on provision of credit to 
agricultute, transport operators, pub¬ 
lic sector agencies etc., the supply 
of credit to industry has not 
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commensurately gone up. The whole¬ 
sale price index of raw materials rose 
by 42.4 per cent between March 1968 
and June, 1970, whereas the availabi¬ 
lity of credit increased by only 28 per 
cent. The stringency of funds seems to 
have affected industries like cotton 
textiles, jute manufacturers, engineer¬ 
ing and chemicals, etc. The gap bet¬ 
ween requirements and availability 
of credit is about 10 per cent. 

Cost Considerations 

Hardly any sector is free from cost 
inflation. The index of raw material 
and labour cost has been rising. While 
maximum production against given 
capacities may help reduce the over¬ 
head cost, it need not produce the same 
effect on the cost of raw material or 
labour per unit of output. In so far as 
labour cost is concerned, if the increase 
has to be kept within limits, the pro¬ 
ductivity should rise at a rate more 
than the rise in wages. A question of 
importance therefore is that of Unking 
wages with productivity. It is also 
possible to raise labour producti¬ 
vity through automation and rationali¬ 
sation. Re-equipment and modernisa¬ 
tion in many traditional industries can 
greatly contribute to incieased produc¬ 
tivity besides making them more viable 
and competitive. 

Direct material accounts for a major 
share in cost of production. Even mar¬ 
ginal reduction in the cost of material 
can, therefore, reduce the manufactur¬ 
ing costs. In years to come, industry 


Table I 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN STEEL PRODUCTION 


Items 

i 

Production 


Percentage changes 
in production (-f) 
(—> 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

Finished Steel (Mill, 
tonnes) 

4.4 

5.0 

4.8 

+13.3 

-5.0 

Copper (tonnes) 

9286 

9751 

9311 

+5.0 

—4.5 

Aluminium (Th. tonnes) 

120.1 

132.6 

161.0 

+10.4 

+21.4 

Lead (tonnes) 

1647 

1398 

1861 

-15.1 

-33.0 

Zinc (000 tonnes) 

20.5 

23.9 

21.3 

+16.6 

—10.9 


Table II 

DISTRIBUTION PATTERN OF BANK CREDIT 

(Rs ciores) 


Gap between 


Industry 

Demand for 
credit 

Supply of 
credit 

demand 
and supply 
June 1970 

Cotton textiles 

377 

346 

31 

Jute textiles 

134 

104 

30 

Engineering 

586 

576 

10 

Chemicals 

240 

209 

31 
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will have to continually search out and 
adopt new materials and piocesscss. 
New improved and more economical 
materials in the field of metals, plastics, 
chemicals ceramics, fibreglass arc being 
developed. Improved methods and pro¬ 
cesses for manufacturing traditional 
and new materials are available in many 
developed countries. The introduction 
of such processes can be specially bene¬ 
ficial where traditional processes have 
proved wasteful. The importance of 
increasing research and development 
in industry along with induction of 
foreign technology and know-how 
aiises in this context. 

Closed and Sick Units 

The problem of closure of industrial 
enterprises seems to have aggravated 
during the last one year or two. The 
incidence of closures has been reported 
high in industries like textiles and en¬ 
gineering. There have been reports of 
closures from other industries also. 

There can be several reasons why 
an enterprise is closed down: The la¬ 
bour siiuation continues to be distur¬ 
bed in many parts of the country result¬ 
ing in strikes and lock-outs. A second 
reason for closures has been shortage 
of imported raw materials. Some of 
the engineering units repoitedly stop¬ 
ped working during 1970-71 due to the 
paucity of raw materials like steel, 
non-ferrous metals and critical compo¬ 
nents. Although the import policy 
for 1971-72 has provided for raw ma¬ 
terial import assistance on priority 
basis to the closed units particularly 
in West Bengal, to what extent this 
has enabled revival of production by 
the closed units, is not known. Also 
many industries like textiles and some 
engineering industries have not been 
faring well in recent years. Recession 
in demand, high cost and low returns 
seem to have resulted in uneconomic 
working conditions m many units 
which have been characterised as 
‘sick’. Some of these remain closed 
or are facing imminent danger of clo¬ 
sure, This is a situation which seems 
to be faced by some units in the estab¬ 
lished industries like coal, sugar, cot¬ 
ton textiles, engineering and jute. 

For a number of years now, the 
profitability of cotton textiles industry 
has been affected due to increase in 
price of cotton and rise in manufactur¬ 
ing cost without commensurate in¬ 
crease in sales realisation. In some 
cases, these difficulties have been ac¬ 
centuated by the shortage of working 
capital, low utilisasation of capacity due 
to paucity of raw materials and labour 
troubles. The low profitability has made 
it difficult for the industry to generate 
its own resources. The industry has 
been findning it difficult to get adequate 
working capital even to carry on its 
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day-to-day operations, leave alone the 
resources required for modernisation. 
Although according to the Reserve 
Bank of India estimate, 276 mills 
accounting for 81 per cent of the total 
paid up capital of the industry spent 
about Rs 88 crores between 1965-66 
and 1967-68. on plant and machinery, 
there is still a backlog of modernisa¬ 
tion particularly in the so-called ‘sick’ 
mills. As many as 79 mills were closed 
down in 1968 though the number was 
reduced to 66 in 1969 and 69 in 1970. 
About 100 textile mills out of 660 are 
considered sick. Although many 
closures have been said to be the result 
of labour troubles, in some cases, a 
major reason for closures is attributed 
to financial difficulties and the unecono¬ 
mic working conditions. 

The other major branch of industrial 
sector which is affected by closures is 
engineering particularly in West Ben¬ 
gal. The state of West Bengal accounts 
for one-half of the total engineering 
capacity of the country. It is said that 
the problem has been acute in the case 
of many smaller engineering units lo¬ 
cated in the Howrah region. They can 
come out of the present stagnation 
only through product diversification, 
re-equipment and modernisation and 
induction of advanced technology. 
And this may involve substantial 
amounts of financial resources. The 
magnitude of the problem can well be 
imagined from the results of a survey 
undertaken by the Reserve Bank of 
India, some time ago into the wor¬ 
king of the small engineering units in 
Howrah region. The survey revealed 
that out of 300 major machines em¬ 
ployed by 200 sample units, about 2000 
were over fifteen years old and more 
than 1000 over thirty years old. About 
12 per cent of the engineering units in 
the Howrah region had to be closed 
down. 

Blocked Funds in Coal 

In so far as the coal industry is 
concerned, with the progressive drop 
in despatches of coal and increasing 
stock accumulation, many units in the 
industry are faced with a critical finan¬ 
cial situation. It i$ reported that as 
much as Rs 28 crores are blocked in 
unsold stocks which now exceed eight 
million tonnes. Many of the well-estab¬ 
lished coal companies are operating 
at a loss due to uneconomic prices and 
low offtake. This has not only resulted 
in production cutbacks but also in 
the closure of some marginal and weak 
units. 

A new Industrial Re-construction 
Corporation has been set up with head¬ 
quarters in Calcutta with the objective 
of extending financial assistance for 
modernisation and rehabilitation of 
closed industrial units and units which 
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are facing the risk of closure. The 
IDB1,1FC, ICICI, and the nationalised 
banks hold shares in the Corporation. 
The central government has decided to 
give Rs 10 crores interest free loan to 
the Corporation which is expected to 
assist these units in the matter of re¬ 
construction of the share capital, 
strengthening of management and 
amalgamations and mergers of ‘sick’ 
units, diversifiction of products, 
improvement in technology and labour 
relations, besides extending financial 
assistance on soft terms. Till June 30, 
1971, the Corporation received 85 
proposals out of which six proposals 
nave been granted a total amount 
of assistance of Rs 146.6 lakhs. Of 
the 60 closed units from West Bengal 
which applied for assistance for re¬ 
opening and rehabilitation, 31 were 
from engineering industry. 3 from 
chemicals, 7 from textiles, 2 from 
foundry, 4 from paper, 2 from mining 
and 11 from other industries. Even 
these applications would involve loan 
assistance of the order of Rs 5.28 
crores. 

Iron & Steel Industry 

The steel industry comprises five 
integrated steel plants and the secon¬ 
dary procedures, the re-rolling units, 
tool alloy and special steel and wire 
drawing units. The industry utilised 
about 69 per cent of iDgot capa¬ 
city of the main procedures in 1969 
which was reduced to about 66 per 
cent in 1970-71. The capacity utilised 
by individual plants differed from unit 
to unit. It was the lowest at Durgapur. 
This plant which has a rated capacity 
of 1.6 million tonnes of ingot steel pro¬ 
duced only 0.69 million tonnes in 
1970-71 which was the lowest produc¬ 
tion ever recorded by this plant. There 
is no unit which, at present, produces 
at the rated capacity although both 
TISCO and Durgapur had achieved 
production upto their rated capacity 
in earlier years. The capacity utilised 
for production of finished sieel is even 
less, as will be seen from the Table 
III (p. 457). 

The low utilisation of capacity in 
the steel industry caused a decline in 
the output of finished steel, from five 
million tonnes in 1969-70 to 4.8 million 
tonnes in 1970-71. The loss in produc¬ 
tion on account of low utilisation of 
capacity is placed at about two to three 
million tonnes. The result of this situa¬ 
tion has been larger imports of steel, 
licences for which more than doubled ; 
between 1969-1970 and 1970-71. I 

The non-integrated sector of the steel 
industry also Has recorded considera¬ 
ble increase jn the idle capacity. In so 
far as re-rolleis are concerned, the 
shortage of billets and scraps, have 
limited production against existing 
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capacities. The result of this shortage 
was a fall in production of steel re- 
rollers and secondary producers from 
0.82 million tonnes in 1969-70 to 
0.66 million tonnes jn 1970-71. The 
wire drawing units had reduced produc¬ 
tion by about 40,000 tonnes in 1970- 
71 over the previous year’s level. 

Production of saleable pig iron was 
1.54 million tonnes in 1969-70 and 1.27 
million tonnes in 1970-71. The current 
supply of pig iron is made mainly by 
the integrated plants. Out of the in¬ 
stalled capacity with the main pro¬ 
ducers, the major part is used as 
hot metal for production of ingots.' 
The capacity installed for pig iron for 
sale in the main plants is about one 
million tonnes. Besides, there is licensed 
capacity in the private sector for 
796,000 tonnes inclusive of 100,000 
tonnes of sponge iron. The demand for 
pig iron estimated currently at about 
two million tonnes is expected to in¬ 
crease to 2.95 million tonnes by 1973- 
74. Although, according to govern¬ 
ment, there is no shortage of pig i ron 
at present due to excess availability 
from main steel plants, the foundries 
complain that the pjg iron that is 
offered to them is of inferior grade and 
not suitable for producing castings 
and other items required for machinery 
and equipment. 

In the case of tin plates, although 
production increased by 40,000 tonnes 
during 1970-71, it was below capacity 
due to the renovation of the first pick¬ 
ling line at Rourkela. Production of 
tool, alloy and special steel was only 
235,000 tonnes in 1970-71 against 
261,000 tonnes in 1969-70 indicating a 
fall in the capacity utilised. 

Labour Problems 

It is a well-known fact that the steel 
industry particularly the integrated 
steel plants which account for 80 per 
cent of steel production is affected by 
labour troubles. During 1970-71, 
the Rourkela plant is reported to have 
lost 0.29 million man hours and Durga- 
pur about 1.75 million manhours 
leading to an aggregate loss of produc¬ 
tion of about Rs 25 crorcs. The decline 
in production of finished steel in IISCO 
leading to a fall in their production and 
export is also attributed to labour trou¬ 
bles. 

Operational deficiencies seem to 
have affected the optimum use of capa¬ 
city in steel plants. The damages caused 
to the coke-oven batteries at Durgapur 
have yet to be repaired, and this is 
said to be one of ihe causes for conti¬ 
nuing production difficulties in this 
plant. Foux additional soaking pits 
were recommended to be set up at 
Durgapur by the Pandc Committee with 
a view to increasing production to capa¬ 
city level. Construction of these has 
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yet to be completed. Another opera¬ 
tional difficulty has been shortage of 
loco-power which is now said to be 
made good by HSL through imports. 
The damages caused to the steel melt¬ 
ing shop at Rourkela in July 1971 also 
aggravated the production problems 
in that plant. In so far as the Alloy 
Steel Plant is concerned, there was a 
major break dewn of the transfoimers 
of one of the arc furnaces which affected 
production and capacity utilisation. 
Apart from these specific d fficulties 
faced by the individual plants, there arc 
other well-known technical problems 
such as inadequacies in inventory 
control, over-stiffing and others which 
have reduced the level of productivity 
in the industry as a whole to say about 
60 ingot tonnes per man year, at pre¬ 
sent. It is considered possible to achieve 
a productivity level ranging up to 100 
or more ingot tonnes per man year if 
the steel plants expand their production 
up to the rated capacity. 

Paucity of Raw Materials 

Shortages have been reported in the 
supply of refractories required by the 
units in the steel industry. Although 
the Hindustan Steel Ltd. was permitted 
to make addition 1 imports of refrac¬ 
tories. the supply position of this item 
is still considered difficult. A lasting 
solution to the problem lies in an in¬ 
crease in the capacity of refractories. 
Another item for which there was a 
critical shortage during the last year 
was graphite electrodes for which the 
indigenous supply from only one unit 
is inadequate. 

Lack of adequate quantities of lime 
due to the limited capacity of l'me kilns 
has been stated to be one of the reasons 
for low utilisation of capacity in seme 
plants. Inferior quality of coke wjth 
high ash content sometimes extending 
to 23 to 24 per cent have also affected 
production efficiency in the integrated 
plants. Expansion of lime kiln facili¬ 
ties and provision of adequate coal 
washing facilities may go a long way 

Table 
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towards improving efficiency and pro¬ 
duction in all integrated steel plants 

Scrap is a major item of raw material 
for rc-rolling industry. Till recently, 
large quantities of scraps were available 
for exports after meeting domestic 
requirements. However, the position 
has of late become somewhat critical 
and adequate quantities of scrap may 
not be available to meet the demands 
of the new furnaces. Perhaps the avail¬ 
ability of scraps can, to some extent, 
be increased by the utilisation of skull 
scraps, turnings and boring within the 
country by establishing the facilities 
for processing them. In so far as billets 
arc concerned, the billet re-rollers got 
a supply of only 27 per cent of their one 
shift capacity during 1970-71. The 
major d fficuliy of wire drawing units 
has been shortage of high carbon wire 
rods. 

Increasing Steel Availability 

The maximisation of capacity utili¬ 
sation by the existing steel plants may, 
of course, improve the overall availa¬ 
bility of steel required by the engineer- 
industries and for exports. Hcwever, 
an equally important question to be 
considered is that of increasing the 
capacity of the steel industry itself. 
The demand for finished steel is placed 
even now at about seven million tonnes 
which may progressively increase to 
8.42 mill.on tonnes in 1973-74 and 12 
million tonnes in 1978-79. Therefore, 
even if all existing capacity in the in¬ 
dustry were fully utilised, there will 
still be a shortage. How' can this be 
met? According to official estimates 
the first stage of Bokaro will not be 
completed before March 1973, although 
the blast furnace complex would have 
been completely erected by December, 
1971. 

Production of coal in 1969-70 came 
to 75.72 million tonnes of which 55.25 
million tonnes were in the private sec¬ 
tor. Capacity already installed is of 90 
million tonnes. Thus, there is a con- 


III 

CAPACITY AND PRODUCTION OF FINISHED STEEL 

(million tonnes) 


Capacity Production Capacity Production Capacity 
1969-70 utilised 1970-71 ustilised 

% % 


Bhilai 

1.96 

1.13 

57.7 

1.28 

65.0 

Rourkela 

1.22 

0.78 

65.0 

0.59 

48.4 

Duraapur 

1.23 

0.39 

40.0 

0.36 

29.6 

TISCO 

1.50 

1.00 

66.8 

0.97 

64.7 

I1SCO 

Rerollers and secondary 

0.80 

0.46 

57.5 

0.46 

58.7 

producers 

2.45 

0.77 

31.4 

0.76 

31 0 

Alloy steel industry 

0.22 

0.26 

— 

0.24 

— 

Wire drawing industry 

6.24 

0.18 

— 

0.14 

— 
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sidcrable margin of idle capacity in the 
industry. 

A capacity for about 20 million 
tonnes is in the process of being ins¬ 
talled. In fact, as the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion had commented in its last Report, 
the private sector of the industry was 
already geared to the production of 
100 million tonnes in 1965-66, and a 
large number of coal mines had secured 
equipment and spares under the World 
Bank loans. Production of 100 million 
tonnes would not therefore, need any 
special effort. The per sent slack in 
demand arises from the fact that 
development of coal consuming in¬ 
dustries as envisaged by the Planning 
Commission while drawing up the 
third Plan, did not actually materialise. 
Increasing dicsclisation of railways 
despite its implied foreign exchange 
cost on oil imports has also reduced 
the demand for coal from 18.8 million 
tonnes in 1967-68 to 16.2 million tonnes 
in 1969-70. The demand from Rail¬ 
ways is expected to go further down to 
13.4 million tonnes by 1973-74. 

In the case of coking coal, the off¬ 
take was only 10.4 million tonnes 
against a production of 18 million 
tonnes. Obviously, the setback in steel 
programme has kept down the demand 
for coking coal. The surplus of cook¬ 
ing coal is, at present, being utilised foi 
non-mctallurgical purposes, though use 
of such valuable resources for non- 
mctallurgical purposes is a waste parti¬ 
cularly because the resources of coking 
coal in the country are extremely limi¬ 
ted 

Transport Crisis 

The problems or idle capacity and 
production difficulties of the coal in¬ 
dustry are further aggravated by Jhc 
present transport crisis This has re¬ 
sulted in stock accumulation exceeding 
eight million tonnes 

While the law and order situation, 
no doubt, has a severe impact on wagon 
availability *he feeling remains that 
there is scope for improvement in Rail¬ 
ways’ operational efficiency also. The 
turn-round time of wagons has not 
shown any improvement despite huge 
capital expenditure for yard modelling, 
improved signalling, mechanisation of 
yards and other measures to improve 
line capacities. Apart from the prob¬ 
lems relating to storage of such huge 
capacity of coal, the financial burden 
climated at about Rs 25 crorcs, of 
carrying the accumulated stock is be¬ 
yond the capacity of the industry. It 
is said that the financial problems of 
the industry are accentuated by the 
sharp increase in cost of labour, ameni¬ 
ties, stores, electricity, etc and rise in 
the rates of royalty, besides heavy bur¬ 
den of interest. 

The engineering industry accounts 


for an estimated production of Rs 
2500 crorcs. The engineering industries 
recorded higher rates of growth of 12.3 
per cent in the period 1951 to 1967 as 
compared to the overall industrial 
growth of 6.5 per cent during this 
period The engineering units have also 
increased their capacity and exports. 
In spite of these strides, the industry is 
faced with some major impediments in 
utilising its capacity fully. The five per 
cent decline in steel production in 1970 
and the general steel shortage has affec¬ 
ted the output of all steel based indust¬ 
ries, The major section of the engineer¬ 
ing industry, viz. machine building 
comprising about 700 units, has con¬ 
siderable idle capacity. In the machine 
building units, steel shortgc apart, 
lack of offtake has been a major impe¬ 
diment to capacity utilisation due to the 
low level of new investment and expan¬ 
sion in the industrial sector and the 
power and transport sector. The revival 
of the basic machine building industry 
will therefore be determined by the ex¬ 
pansion in all other sectors, including 
infrastructure. 

The capacity utilisation has been less 
than 50 per cent in a number of ma¬ 
chine building units particularly those 
producing wood working machinery, 
cement machinery, vehicular type diesel 
engines, road rollers, structural, cranes, 
railway wagons, transmission towers, 
steel castings and steel pipes. 

Table IV 

UTILISATION OF CAPACITY IN 
MACHINERY INDUSTRY 

Capacity 
utilisation in 
machinery 
industry 

1969 1970 


Number of industries 
utilising less than 


50% of capacity 
Number of industries 

34 

36 

utilising 50% to 75 
% of capacity 

16 

13 

Number of industries 



using o\er 75% of 
capacity 

7 

12 

The capacity installed 

in a 

number 


of engineering industries is expressed 
in terms of single shift working. The 
apparent rario of utilisation of capa¬ 
city based on single shift working need 
not therefore indicate the real position 
in respect of the potentiality of the 
industries. If capacity on maximum 
possible number of shift working is 
taken into account, the potential 
capability of industries for increased 
production with capacity already ins¬ 


talled may be much more than the posi¬ 
tion as indicated by under utilisation 
according to official statistics on a 
single shift basis. The extent of idle 
capacity in the engineering industries is, 
therefore, somewhat difficult to measure 
due to the ambiguous nature of the 
published statistics. 

Unused Capacity 

Even so the problem of unused capa¬ 
city exists in varying degrees in diffe¬ 
rent industries mainly due to the fol¬ 
lowing rcaons: 

(i) Shortage of raw materials, spares 
and components; 

(ii) discouraging prospects of de¬ 
manded due to low rate of investment 
in sections which use the machinery; 
and 

(iii) the slow build up of production. 

It is said that till an year or two ago, 
the engineering industry as a whole was 
operating at an average of some 60 
per cent of capacity. But currently it 
would not be an exaggeration to state 
i hat many firms arc working 40 per cent 
to 50 per cent of capacity due to shor¬ 
tage of raw materials. There is an all 
round shortage of iron and steel items 
like sheets, plates, billets, stainless steel 
etc. although the magnitude of the pro¬ 
blem may be varying from product to 
product. There has been an increase 
in the import of various types of 
steel during 1970 or previous year, 
Rs 101 crorcs worth in April-Dccember 
1970 as agains* Rs 56 crorcs 
during the same period of 1969. The 
quantity of steel imported increased 
from 293,000 tonnes to 478,000 ton¬ 
nes during the same period. 

The demand for machinery is a deriv¬ 
ed one and therefore depends on the 
investments in those industries which 
use the machinery for replacement and 
expansion. Machine building industries 
such as coal mining equipment indust¬ 
ries, etc. have not been able to fully 
utilise their capacity because of the 
slow expansion of industries which 
use these equipment. It is possible 
that even routine replacement and 
modernisation in the coal mining, tex¬ 
tiles and other industries may make for 
a larger off-take of capital goods. But 
most of the industries have been stag¬ 
nant since 1965. For example, the foot¬ 
wear and made up textile goods in¬ 
dustries recorded an average annual 
expansion of 13.9 per cent in the 1960- 
65 period, but production showed a 
net decline by 1.4 per cent per annum 
during the three year period 1967-69. 
Similarly, during this period there was 
a reduced growth rate in several in¬ 
dustries like food processing, beverages, 
tobacco, cotton and jute textiles. 

In the field of electrical equipment 
the capacity utilisation ranges bet- 
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ween 25 to 75 per cent. It is said that 
installed capacity could not be utilised 
to the full extent due to shortage of raw 
materials such as copper and EEC grade 
aluminium. Also, shortfalls in 
achievement of power targets —1.2 
andO. 8 million kW respectively during 
1969-7 0 and 1970-71 against targets 
of2.0and 1.6 million kW —alsomay 
have affected demand for electrical 
equipment items resulting in idle capa¬ 
city. There is a relationship between 
the demand for electrical equipment 
and addition to power generating capa¬ 
city, For example, one millio n kW 
addition to generating capacity raav 

1 field an annual demand for 5.7 mil- 
ion kVA of transformers and 1.23 
million kW of electric motors. 

Many transport equipment industries 
are utilising only a fraction of their in¬ 
stalled capacities. The production of 
railway equipment continued to shrink 
because of the declining f 9 rtunes of the 
railways equipment industry due to lack 
of demand from Railways. The Railways 
are stated to be experiencing difficulties 
with regard to traffic and are. therefore, 
reluctant to place orders for additional 
equipment. The trend in acquisition 
of railway rolling stock now as com¬ 
pared to 1965-66 level shows that there 
has been a sizable reduction in orders 
placed. 

Fall In Railways' Demands 

The fall in offtake of items like wa¬ 
gons, locomotives and other railway 
equipment has been affecting demand 
for the products of several industries 
like steel castings, components and 
ancillaries for rolling-stock. The low 
utilisation of capacity in the major 
assembling units naturally gets reflec¬ 
ted in the production and capacity uti¬ 
lisation pf the ancillary units.,. 

While in most of the agricultural 
machinery items the growth of demand 
from rural sector was expected to pro¬ 
vide an impetus to production, this 
expectation does not seem to have 
materialised. In the case of agricultural 
tractors, the cutailment of credit to 
purchase tractors, together with un¬ 
planned imports is said to have created 
difficulties of offtake in the existing 
units. Similarly, in the case of diesel 
engines in the first half of 1971, pro¬ 
duction showed a decline of 50 to 60 
per cent in respect of diesel engines up- 
to 10 HP. Extension of rural electrifi¬ 
cation leading to a replacement of 
diesel engines appear to have affec¬ 
ted capacity utilisation in the industry. 
There was* a considerable expansion 
of capacity for marine diesel engine 
in recent years, but the demand for 
this item is reported to have declined 
to the low investment by the fishing in¬ 
dustry. 

In spite of idle capacity in the ma¬ 
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chinery manufacturing industry, im¬ 
ports are still taking place. The import 
of machinery and transport equipment 
though showed a decline from Rs 299 
orores in April-December 1969 to Rs 
274 crotes in April-December, 1970, 
even now it is a sizable item of import 
trade.Wrong or unrealistic estimates of 
demand can lead to avoidable imports. 
It is pointed out that in the case of 
tractors, the domestic demand is over 
estimated and imports made on that 
basis. 

Importance of Exports 

Another feasible method of increas¬ 
ing capacity utilisation is exports. 
There is scope to export complete ma¬ 
chinery items even on a turn-key basis. 
Many existing machine fabricating in¬ 
dustries have been able to increase pro- 
duction against their capacities mainly 
because of exports. For example, the 
textile machinery industry increased 
production from Rs 19.6 crore* in 
1969 to Rs 26 crores in 1970 and ex¬ 
ports also increased correspondingly 
from Rs 1.62 crores to Rs 5.16 
crores. 

Machine buildin g industries are de¬ 
veloped to suit particular technologies 
prevailingat a time which becomes out¬ 
dated after a certain period. A conti¬ 
nued growth of efficiency and produc¬ 
tivity depends, in a large measure, on 
the ability of the enterprises to keep 
pace with the advancement in techno¬ 
logy of the industries which use these 
equipment. While capacity in the 
Heavy engineering Corporation was 
intended to meet the requirements for 
steel making machinery of a one million 
tonne steel plant in the country, instal¬ 
lation of capacity in steel is not comp¬ 
lete. A continuous expansion of produc¬ 
tion and levels of productivity, quality 
and efficiency depends on research and 
development and modernisation. The 
cost of research and development is 
rather high and may not yield quick 
results. Many units in the machine 
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building industry particularly in the 
private sector, may not have the 
necessary financial strength to under¬ 
take costly research necessary for pi o- 
duct development and diversification. 

Consumer Goods Industries 

Tn the consumer goods sector, pro¬ 
duction in 1970 has been below the 
capacity installed in respect of several 
items. 

Production in most items based on 
agricultural raw materials have been 
fluctuating as a result of variations in 
the availability of these raw materials. 
The domestic availability of major 
oilseeds for example, fluctuated from 
8.3 million tonnes in 1967-68 to 6.8 
million tonnes in 1968-69 and 7 6 mil¬ 
lion tonnes in 1969-70. Similarly, pro¬ 
duction of jute and mesta varied from 
7.6 million bales in 1967-68 to 3.8 
million bales 1968-69 and 6.8 million 
bales in 1969-70. There has been varia¬ 
tion in the production of tobacco and 
raw cotton as well. In the case of the 
latter, the production has been stag¬ 
nant and around 5.5 million bales 
against a consumption of about 6.5 
million bales. 

The variations in the supply of raw 
materials get reflected not only in the 
form of idle capacity in the concerned 
industries but also in the prices of 
these materials. The whole-sale index 
of ootton prices, for example, almost 
doubled between 1966-67 and 1970-71. 
The cost of stores and raw materials 
have been going up in many cases with¬ 
out commensurate increase in the prices 
of finished products either because of 
demand conditions or due to the exis* 
tence of price controls on the finished 
products. 

Adequate availability of raw materials 
at the right priceitsclf would help many 
of the consumer goods industries to in¬ 
crease production within their existing 
capacities. To overcome raw material 
problem , short term and long term 


Table V 

RAILWAY PROCUREMENT AS ESTIMATED IN THE ANNUAL PLANS 


Item 

Unit 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1969-70 1970-71 

(Programmed) 

Investment on Rolling 

Stock 

(Rs crores) 

126.25 

1J7.52 

107.49 

123.69 

Locomotives 

Steam 

Nos. 

200 

169 

74 

38 

Diesel 


97 

70 

31 

56 

Electric 


114 

72 

115 

147 

Wagons (in terms of four 

wheelers) 

i > 

36,000 

28,000 

14.9J8 

18,210 

Coaches 


1,600 

1,200 

1,493 

1,412 
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measures have to be considered. In 
the short run, the availability can be 
increased by allowing more liberal im¬ 
ports. 

In the case of many of the agricul¬ 
tural raw materials productivity and 
yield is considerably low in India 
as compared to other countries. Al¬ 
though India has the largest area under 
cotton cultivation, the average per acre 
output is only 119 lbs against..480 
lbs in the USA and 603 lbs in the'U^R- 

Raw materials arc not necessarily 
the only constraint to making a better 
use of capacity in many industries. 
With the increasing cost of inputs and 
production, working capital require¬ 
ments have gone up. The major source 
of working capital is the banking sys¬ 
tem. It is said that the availability of 
working capital to industry has not in¬ 
creased commensurate with the de¬ 
mand for credit. One of the reasons 
for this being credit lestrictions. 
Some of the consumer goods in¬ 
dustries like drugs and vanaspati are 
subject to price controls. There may be 
# case for making available items of 
xonsuinption at reasonable prices. 
However, it is yet another question 
whether, price controls would help 
secure this objective Without adversely 
affecting th c growth of the industry 
itself. 

Fertilizer and Chemical Industries 

Although the Fertilizer and Chemical 
industries on the whole have recorded 
considerable growth, production has 
not recorded commensurate expansion 
in respect of some items. There is also 
a problem of idle capacity, though not 
to the same extent as in the engineering 
industries (see Annexurc IV). 


/taken shape in the country^ The ex¬ 
pansion of basic raw meterials produc¬ 
ing sectors in the chemicals industry 
have not kept pace with the develop¬ 
ment of processing industries. The 
examples are dye-stuff, plastics 'and 
synthetic fibre industries. The dye¬ 
stuff industry needs about 200 inter¬ 
mediates of which only less than 100 
are produced within the country. 
Similarly, many intermediates required 
for synthetic fibres, plastics are not 
produced within the country or their 
production is not adequate to meet the 
requirements of the processing indust¬ 
ries. It is said that there has been dblay 
in the establishment of petrochemical 
complex at Koyali and the approval 
of schemes which form part of this 
complex. This may very well affect 
the supply of polymer materials. 

Adequate Raw Materials 

The optimum development of the 
chemical, industry depends upon the 
plentiful i availability of adequate quan¬ 
tities of'.taw meterials at reasonable 
prices. For increasing the availability, 
short term and long term measures, will 
have to he adopted. . In several cases, 
it may be possible to effect a better 
utilisation of existing machine capacity 
through substitution of available indi¬ 
genous materials for scarce imported 
items. Development of pyrites based 
sulphuric acid plants can greatly case 
the supply position of sulphur. A 
pyrites based sulphuric acid plant has 
already gone into production in the 
public sector. It may be possible to re¬ 
place sulphuric acid based plants by 
phosphoric acid or nitric acid based 
plants. So also, mining of rock phos¬ 


phate is a special area which provides 
/considerable scope for development. 
This jnafc however, involve an increase 
in the mining of rock phosphate from 
Rajasthan. 

Shortages have been reported in res¬ 
pect of a number of industrial chemicals 
like soda ash, caustic soda, methanol, 
chlorine, glycerene etc. To make up 
for the shortage imports may be 
a solution, at best a short term one. 
Additional capacity has to be created 
in many industries, Delay in clearance 
of applications for licences and' under 
MRTP Act is said to be an impediment 
to quick expansion of capacity It is, 
therefore imperative Jo simplify the 
procedures for clearances under the 
Industries Act and MRTP Act. 


Atwcxure / 

IRON Sc STEEL 


Production as % of 
capacity 


Ingot steel Finished 
steel 


1969 1970 1969 1976 


77 57 7 65.0 
56 65.0 48.4 
43 40.0 29 6 
85 66 8 64.7 
62 57.5 58.1 


Bhilai 

75 

Rourkela 

61 

Durgapur 

51 

TISCO 

85 

HSCO 

70 


Table VI 


There arc a number of raw materials 
required by the chemical industry for 
which the domestic potential for de¬ 
velopment is limited. The examples 
arc sulphur, rock phosphate, mercury 
etc. 


PRODUCTION IN CHEMICAL AND FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


Percentages ’ 

Production ' change (+) (—) 


Then, there is another group of raw* 
materials for which there is indige¬ 
nous production but the i present level 
of production is not adequate to meet 
the demand. This is the case of itenv> 
like methanol, pht Italic anhydride, 
benzene, soda ash and caustic soda, 
besides many intermediates required 
by the dye-stuff industries, plastics and 
synthetic fibres. .Major.raw materials 
required by the chemical and fertilizer 
industry are canalised through agencies 
like STC. The lack of advance plann¬ 
ing. of import ^schedules and shipping 
difficulties, it is said, have been causing 
irregularities in the supply of canalised 
materials. 

•$ufing the last several years, many' 
chemical processing industries have 


Item 


Nitrogenous fertilzers 
. Ph&ophatic fertilizers 
Caustic soda 
' Soda ash 
Liquid Chlorine 
Bleaching-powder 
Sulhpuric acid 
Viscose filament yarn 
Acetate yarn 
* Staple fibre 
BHG 
Vat dyes 


1969 1970 


Unit 

1968 

1969 

1970 

over 

1968. 

over 
1965?,. 

’000 tonnes 

506 

672 

816 

+ 

W 

oo 

+21.3 

M 

219 

216 

215 

. 

-1.5 

-06 

.»» 

306 

347 

361 

+13.4 

+4.0 

» » 

396 

422 

446 

+16 

+5 7 

M 

100 

129 

147 

4- 

-29.0 

+14.0 

ft 

10.5 

15.7 

13.7 


-49.5 

—12.7 

t» t 

994- 

1160 

1206 

- 

116.7 

’+4.0 

,, 

36.3 

36.5 

361 

- 

+1/6 

—1.1 

M 

1.96 

1.99 

1.95 

. 

-M 

—1.4 

ft 

58.0 

58.4 

63 3- 

m 

•0.7 

+8.4 

ft 

18.2 

12.1 

16 8 

— 

-33.5 

+38.8 

tonnes 

1041 

1283 

1233 

:f23.2 

—3.9 
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1969 


1970 


Production 
as % of capa¬ 
city 

J969 1970 


Tractors 


Cement mill machi¬ 
nery 

Paint & varnish ma- 
ncry 

Bread making machi- 
chincry 

Printing machinery 
Industrial screens 
Food processing ma¬ 
chinery 
Tea machinery 
Rice mill machinery 
Coal mining machi- 
nciy 

Textile machinery 
Industrial dry clean¬ 
ing machinery 
Leather machinery 
Pesticide equipment 
Metal forming machi¬ 
nery 

Hacksaw blades 
Diamond drill bits 
Machine tools 
Wood working ma¬ 
chinery 

Industrial machine 
knives 

Paper insulated po¬ 
wer cables 
Cranes 
Wire ropes 
Penstock 

Agricultural imple¬ 
ments 

Rubber machinery 
Steel forging 
Steel callings 
S.G. Iron castings 
Malleable iron cast¬ 
ings 

Cl castings includ¬ 
ing alloy iron 
Cl steel shorts and 
grits 

Cl spun pipes 

Belwi 

Ceramics machinery 
Sugar mill machinery 
Feed mill plant 
Drilling equipment 
Coated abrasives 
Measuring tape 
Furnaces 

V1R & PVC cables 
A SCR & AAC con¬ 
ductors 

Transmission towers 
Welding electrodes 
Large dia. pipes 


Below 50% 
42.6 39.1 

39.3 48.8 


27.0 

50.0 

39.0 

25.0 

42.3 
5.1 

16.0 

32.0 

66.3 
42.9 
28.0 


44.3 

34.0 

37.7 

20.0 

48.8 

20.0 

20.0 

35.0 

40.0 

29.5 

28.3 


51.8 

49.0 

62.9 

48.0 

36.5 

40.6 

40.0 

44.6 

26.3 

27.2 

21.8 

23.8 

27.5 

28.0 

24.0 

16.2 

50.0 

50.0 

22.0 

26.5 

40.0 

42.0 

25.0 

20.0 

42.6 


36.1 

34.6 

15.1 

17.0 

63.6 

7.1 

46.0 

43.0 

38.3 

38.8 

33.0 

41.2 

cen 50 %- 

-75% 

60.0 

60.0 

59.0 

66.0 

105.5 

57.1 

58.0 

58.0 

57.4 

56.4 

49.8 

53.8 

50.0 

53.0 

46.2 

52.7 

66.6 

65.0 

58.5 

66.0 

56.4 

63.0 

45.7 

57.1 


Boilers 

- Conveyors and wagon 
gon tripiers 
. Gas cylinders 
Industrial filtration 
equipment 

Electroplating equip¬ 
ment 

Tobacco machinery 
Dairy machinery 
Oil and gas machinery 
firing equipment 
Oil mill machinery 
Paper and pulp ma¬ 
chinery 

Chemical & pharma¬ 
ceutical machinery 
Machine tool acces¬ 
sories 

Forged hand tools 
Portable tools 
Broaches 
Electric motors 
Transformers 
PVC power 
cables 

Seamless steel 
tubes 

Diesel engines 
Power driven 
pumps 

Agricultural ma¬ 
chinery 


75 0 66 0 

Above 75% 
260.0 264.8 


73.0 

J66.0 


82.0 

167.3 



1969 

1970 

scooters, three 



wheelers. 

99.8 

117 0 

Jeeps 

78.3 

93.3 

Tyres and tubes 
Shovels & exca¬ 

121.2 

84*8 

vators 

.93.0 

90.0 


80.0 100.0 


Anni'xure IV 


102.5 

44.5 

51.4 

50.5 
100.0 


107.3 
110 0 

93.4 

82.4 
80.0 


FERTILIZERS & CHEMICAL IN¬ 
DUSTRIES 


Production as % of 
capacity 


74.0 83.0 

100.00 88.0 


1969 


1970 


73 6 


56.6 

118.7 

84.0 

83.3 

78.5 

81.6 

200.0 

248.0 

75.0 


122.0 
163.2 
83.3 
150 3 
123 0 
141.0 

98.0 

80.0 


Fertilizers 


Below 50% 


110.4 


Antlexure HI * 

TRANSPORT & COMMUNICATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Production as 
capacity 


;or 


1969 


1970 


Railway wagons 
Building* & const¬ 
ruction equip¬ 
ment 

Building hardware 
Road rollers 
Fork lift trucks 
Vehicular diesel 
engines 
Trailers 


41.0 


17.0 

52.3 
14.0 

10.3 

30.0 

45.0 


Below 50% 
40.1 


25.0 

37.7 

10.0 


37.0 

49.0 


Between 50%—75% 


Commercial vehi¬ 
cles 

Air Compressors 


70.0 

75.0 


Cars 

Motor 


cycles, 


59.0 
72.3 

Above 75% 
87.5 89.5 


Superphosphates 49,8 
Ammonium phos¬ 
phates 44.0 

Organic Chemicals 

Acetone 41.6 

Benzene 21.5 

Butylacetate 41.9 

Toluene 43 ’5 

Xylene 24 ! 8 

Plastics 

MF Moulding 
powder 20.0 

CA moulding 
powder 20.3 

Polystyrene 48 .3 

Pesticides 

Copper oxychlo¬ 
ride 18.0 

Zinc phosphide 50.0 

Drugs 

Tetracyclin 16.0 

Nicotinic acid 62.2 

Vitamin B 10.0 

Other Chemicals 
Boric acid 85.4 

Nickel carbonate 18.2 

Nickel sulphate 43.4 

Sodium sulphide 35.8 

Foundry chemi¬ 
cals 12.8 

Exothermic 24.2 

Sodium aluminate 57.7 

Vanadium pen- 
toxide 101.8 

Fluxes 59.7 

Chromic acid 54.8 

Arc welding fluxes 55.4 

Nickel chloride 33 .3 


47.7 

40.5 


47.6 

31.5 

41.6 

30.0 

7.2 


15.0 

14.3 

48.0 


20.0 

13.0 


35.0 

45.5 

20.0 

40.0 

38.4 

37.6 
37.0 

28.1 
25 8 
49.1 

48.9 

48.0 

45.7 

44.5 
41.3 
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1969 1970 

rBetween 50%~-75% 


Fertilizers 

Ammonium sul¬ 
phate 

63.0 

64.0 

Urea 

40.6 

62.6 

Inorganic Chemicals 

Liquid chlorine 

61.0 

67.3 

Soda ash 

98.0 

64.0 

Sulphuric acid 

56.6 

63.1 

Alcohol 

Ethyl alcohol 

73.7 

75.0 

Organic Chemicals 

Phthalic anyhyd- 
ride 

54.1 

60.9 

Plastics 

Polyester resin 

55.6 

59.1 

Laminates 

107.0 

67.0 

Polyethylene film 
pipe tubes 

83.3 

74.2 

Pesticides 

BHC 

73.6 

74.3 

Drugs 

Chloramphenicol 

60.0 

53.2 

Penicillin 

61.0 

70.0 

Streptomycin 

81.0 

72.5 

Anti diabetics 

48.1 

53.3 

Paracetamol 

50 0 

55.0 

Dyes 

Fast colour 
bases 

48.0 

65.4 

Reactive dyes 

32.8 

71.1 

Sulphur dyes 

73.0 

63.8 

Other Chemicals 

Oxygen gas 

65.0 

66.0 

Nitrogen 

100.0 

75.0 

Nitrous oxide 

66.0 

73.0 


Above 75% 

Inorganic Chemicals 

Caustic soda 

93.7 

100.0 

Synthetic Fibre 

Nylon filament 
yarn 

100.0 

106.0 

Polvcstcr staple 
fibre 

114.0 

95.1 

Plastics 

Synthetic rubber 

82.0 

100.0 

PF Moulding 
powder 

105.4 

100.0 

Phenolic resins 

88.0 

124.5 

UF Moulding 
powder 

82.0 

88.0 



1969 

1970 

Polyethylene LD 

98 0 

120.0 

Polyethlene AD 

86 5 

91.2 

PVC resins 

77.6 

92.0 

PVC compound 

80.3 

113.5 

Leather cloth 

100.0 

88.0 

PVC unsupported 
sheets 

93.3 

98.0 

Pesticides 

DDT 

74.3 

92.5 

Malathion 

52.0 

94.1 

Organo mercu¬ 
rials 

67.2 

100.0 

Drugs 

Anti malarials 

75.0 

78.0 

Sulphadrugs 

78.0 

93.0 

Vitamin C. 

116.0 

125.0 

Anti dyescnte r y 
d»*ugs 

100.0 

100.0 

Aspirin 

104.6 

105.5 

Phenacetin 

52.4 

100.0 

Anti TB drugs 

70.0 

76.6 

Synthetic hor¬ 
mones 

23.1 

100.0 


Dyestuffs 
Acid dyes, direct 


dyes 

56.0 

100.0 

Naphthol 

68.3 

86.1 

Organic pigments 

60.0 

84.2 

Vat dyes 

Other Chemicals 

130.0 

109.2 

Rayon grade 

pulp 

Paper grade 

98.8 

91.0 

pulp 

Rare earth chlo¬ 

66.0 

109.0 

ride 

74.0 

88.9 

Hydro flouric acid 

62.2 

89.8 


Anncxure V 

CONSUMER GOODS INDUSTRIES 



Production as 
capacity 

1969 

% or 

1970 


Below 

50% 

Food Processing 


Confectionary 

31.5 

38.4 

Cornflakes 

22.3 

42.7 

Breakfast foods 

30.0 

36.6 

Aerated water 

159.1 

37.6 

Liquid glucose 

56 7 

49.0 

Dextrose powder 

113.0 

44 0 

Starch 

53.5 

39.5 

Meat and meat 



products 

48.0 

31.0 


Bctwien 50 %~ 

--75% 

Malt extract 

47.9 

55.0 


1969 1970 


Flour milling 

44 9 

53.3 

Milk foods 

78.0 

66.6 

Guar gum 

51.3 

72.4 

Instant tea 
Hydrogenated oil 

85.5 

59.8 

and vanaspati 

67.0 

57.0 


Above 75% 

Biscuits 

Vegetable & fruit 

73.3 

88.5 

preservation 
Cocoa & choco- 

69.0 

77.0 

late 

52.3 

90.5 


Below 

50% 

Durables 



Sewing machines 

81.4 

35.0 

Typewriters 

37.3 

31.0 


Between 50%- 

-75% 

Razor baldes 

56.4 

63.3 

Steel furniture 
Room aircondi- 

63.2 

66.0 

tioners 

46.4 

71.0 

Record players 

55.4 

— 


Above 75% 

Bicycles 

88.0 

95.2 

Stoves 

Hurricane lan¬ 

265 0 

200.0 

terns 

130 0 

113.1 

Clocks 

88.0 

105.0 

Radio receivers 
Domestic refrige¬ 

— 

76.4 

rators 

133.0 

174.0 

Electric fans 

86.3 

90.0 

Miniature lamps 

116.6 

119.0 

Fluorescent tubes 

125.0 

125.0 

GLS lamps 

131.2 

123.0 


Between 50% 

-75% 


Others 



Glycerine 

73.3 

55.0 

Fatty acids 

Synthetic deter¬ 

59.5 

51.3 

gents 

73.3 

50.0 

Rubber footwear 
Glass & glass¬ 

90.8 

62 6 

ware 

56.0 

58.8 


4bove 75% 

Paper & paper 



board 

96.8 

97.7 

Cigarettes 

108.0 

106.0 
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LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 

Some RECENr presidents of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry had been experimenting with different styles of leadership. Mr L.N. 
Birla, for instance, endeavoured to take the FICCI to the community of business¬ 
men in the smaller cities and larger towns so that this apex organisation might 
not be considered to be merely a preserve of metropolitan business leaders. Mr 
Birla, during his tenure, toured the country extensively and addressed a very large 
number of trade associations and other business gatherings in an attempt to edu¬ 
cate the average businessman not only on what narrowly mattered to him but also 
on the larger economic issues facing the nation. Another ex-president Mr 
Ramnath Poddar had his own pattern of priorities. He was a great believer in 
organising group discussions which could help the FICCI to formulate its ideas 
or approaches in the light of informed opinion. Then there was Mr D.C. Kothari 
who chose to treat with urgency the important problem of mending the FICCFs 
fences with the powers-that-be. 

The present President, MrS. S. Kanoria, in charting his own course, seems to 
have put his faith in discovering as much common ground as possible between the 
business community and the central government. His strategy has been to or¬ 
ganise a series of seminars on themes which are capable of being discussed in a 
constructive manner by individuals who may differ in their ideological motiva¬ 
tions or political view*. Not long ago, there was one such seminar held in 
Madras on the subject of the investment climate ard the steps that could be 
taken to improve it. Last week in New Delhi there was yet another seminar, 
the topic discussed at this time being the serious under-utilisation of installed 
capacity in industries. 

There is of course the danger that too many seminars, held too frequently 
might tax both the resources of the FICCFs secretariat and audience interest 
in these proceedings. That the tolerance limit has not yet been crossed in the 
matter of the secretariat is encouragingly clear from the excellent background 
paper which the participants in or the invitees to the New Delhi seminar were 
provided with. There is however some indication that Mr Kanoria will have to 
go slower with seminars if he is at all anxious about fairly full-house even 
at luncheon meetings. 

This apart, there can be no two opinions on the virtue of Mr Kanoria’s heroic 
effort to establish the widest area of shared thinking between the business com¬ 
munity and the central government on matters of practical as well as pressing im¬ 
portance for the very day-to-day course of the national economy. Whether this 
particular virtue will be rewarded amply or even slightly, is, however a different 
question altogether. The background paper has fully documented the extensive 
wastage of productive machinery and the working force which is threatening to 
become a more or less permanent feature of industry in this country. The Minis¬ 
ter for Steel, Mines and Fuel, Mr Mohan Kumaramangalam, addressing thp 
luncheon meeting on the second day of the seminar, disarmingly confessed that 
he at least was in no need of being told of lost opportunities in plant facilities. 
That Mr Kumaramangalam is able to treat with a sense of humour the outrageous 
breakdowns in the functioning of the steel plants in the public sector from time 
to time is a matter which may be of some solace to his family since this suggests 
that he has not been losing many nights' sleep o\er Rourkela or Ranchi; as for 
Durgapur, Mr Mohan Kumaranrumgalam's predecessors in this portfolio have 
already firmly established the convention that Steel ministers should learn to live 
with this plant’s chronic truancy or worse. 

There is perhaps this to be said in favour of some of the newer members of Mrs 
Gandhi's cabinet that they have the capacity to be social successes and this applies 
as much to Mr Moinul Haque Chowdhury (who had addressed the luncheon meet¬ 
ing on the first day of the seminar) as it does to Mr Mohan Kumaramanglam. 
These two ministers have discovered the secret of successfully sparing themselves 
the avoidable strains of ministerial office. They readily concede that the economic 
difficulties or problems pointed out to them do exist and then they blithely 
proceed to deliver political homilies to business audiences reminding the latter 
that the government, having recently won a massive mandate at a general 
election, naturally has less time to think of these things than of certain other 
matters more relevant to its own convenience or ambitions. 

It is ’fashionable these days to accuse big business of being monopolistic 
but at least in the case of placing themselves on the right side of the Prime 
Minister or the favourites at her court, there is surely the fiercest compe- 
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tit ion among individual business 
leaders. This naturatly gives even the 
rawest recruits from Mrs Gandhi’s 
Council of Ministers an advantage, un¬ 
fair or otherwise, over their protago¬ 
nists from the business community in 
debates over the government's sins of 
commission and omission in not 
fostering the full functioning, let alone 
the growth, of the industrial economy. 
Nevertheless, the situation may not be 
entirely hopeless. Mr Mohan Kumara- 
mangaiam, for instance, was good 
enough to promise that he would study 
the proceedings of the seminar carefully 
and see what use the government gene¬ 
rally or his ministry in particular could 
make of the recommendations or sug¬ 
gestions put forward by the partici¬ 
pants for ensuring better utilisation of 


industrial capacity and consequently 
increased production and more em¬ 
ployment. Things could be still better 
of course if only more and more of 
Mrs Gandhi’s colleagues would choose 
to think independently at least on issues 
which are specifically the day-to-day 
concern of their respective ministries. 
As it is, there is such a frightening quality 
of sameness in the obiter dicta delive¬ 
red so effortlessly by the various mem¬ 
ber of the government on matters 
concerning government’s relationship 
with industry, that the suspicion is per¬ 
missible that the redoubtable secretary 
in the Prime Minister’s secretariat(who 
has gone on leave preparatory to re¬ 
employment at his present post) has 
been writing speeches not only for Mrs 
Gandhi but all her colleagues as well. 


Our Crowded Country 


Thi; provisional estimates made by 
the Census Commissioner put the po¬ 
pulation of this country at 547 millions 
in March 1971 showing a rise of 24.66 
per cent in a decade. At this late of 
growth, the number of our country¬ 
men will exceed 1.000 millions at the 
end of the current century. The esti¬ 
mate made by an experts* committee 
prior to the census indicated that 
India's population in 1971 would be 
around 561 millions. It seems that the 
assumptions made by the committee 
regarding the expected fall in the mor¬ 
tality rate were optimistic and hence the 
difference of 14 jnili'ons between the 
forecast and the enumerated total. It 
is however small consolation that the 
census figure of our population is less 
than the expert committee's estimate 
because the rate of rise in population 
is still alarming. The census has thus 
highlighted the necessity of putting a 
curb on this explosive rise inpopulation 
if planned development of the economy 
in the coming years js to bring some 
cheer to the dull and drab living of the 
masses. 

There are more men than women in 
this countr). As against 264.1 milli¬ 
on females, the census recorded 283.3 
million males. Though there is no 
obvious explanation for this disparity, 
some guesses might be hazarded. Be¬ 
cause the male child enjoys greater 
preference in an average Indian house¬ 
hold, the female child is prone to be 
neglected leading to increased morta¬ 
lity. The high maternal mortality can 
also be a reason for the reduced number 
of females in this country. 

The rise of 24.66 per cent in this 
country's population in 1961-71 was 
the highest rate of increase for any de¬ 
cade since the beginning of the current 
century. From a rise of 5.73 per cent 
jn 1901-1911, it dropped to a decline 
of 0.30 per cent in 1911-21, only to 
spurt to 11.00 per cent in 1921-31, 
14.23 per cent in 1931-41. 13.31 per 


cent in 1941-51 and 21.64 percent in 
1951-61. The explanation for this 
steadily increasing rate of rise in popu¬ 
lation since 1921-31 lies in the declining 
tendency of the death rate coupled with 
near stability in the birth rate. In the 
decade 1921-31, the death rate was 
36.3 per thousand population which 
dropped steadily to 31.2 per thousand 
population in 1931-41, 27.4 per 
thousand in i941-5l and 22.8 per 
thousand in 1951-61. There are indica¬ 
tions that the death rate fell further 
during the decade 1961-71,though the 
Census Commissioner will be able to 
estimate it only when the age distribu¬ 
tion data for 1971 is analysed. 

In sharp contrast to the falling death 
rate, the birth rate has maintained a 
high level. It has ranged between 49.2 
per thousand and 39.9 per thousand 
during the first six decades of the cen¬ 
tury. The birth rate in 1961-71 is 
estimated to be around 40.0 per thou¬ 
sand despite the massive family plann¬ 
ing campaigns in recent years. The 
Census Commissioner is right when 
he says that while the mortality rate 
has been brought to the minimum 
level possible, the control on fertility 
will stait yielding fruitful results on 
the overall growth rate of population 
only i n t he decade 1971-81. 

The government of India has de¬ 
voted serious attention to the popula¬ 
tion problem only in recent years. This 
is evident from the meagre resources 
allocated for the family planning pro¬ 
gramme in the first fifteen years of 
planning. However, the government 
has been keen in promoting literacy 
in this country ever since Independence 
in 1947 and it is the result of persistent 
efforts both at the centre and in the 
states that the literacy curve has been 
moving up decade after decade. At 
the beginning of the current century, 
the percentage of literate population 
was 5.35 per cent only. By 1951, it 
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had risen to 16.67 per cent. In March 
this year, it had increased to 29.34 per 
cent. It means that three out of 10 
adults in thiscountry can readand write. 
The literacy among women is however 
less than half of men. While 18.44- 
jier cent of women were literate, the 
literacy among men was as high as 
39.51 percent. 

The degree of variation in the growth 
of population between different states 
is wide, the fastest growing being Naga¬ 
land with a rise of 39.64 per cent,, 
followed by Assam at 33.51 per cent 
and Haryana at 31.36 per cent. The 
slowest rate of rise was witnessed in 
Uttar Pradesh at 19.73 per cent pre¬ 
sumably because it is the most-popula¬ 
ted state of the country. The states 
wht re the growth in population was less 
than the average for the whole country 
were Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Himachal 
Pradesh, Punjab, Tamil Nadu and 
Uttar Pradesh. 

Tile census this year has shown that 
19.87 per cent of the population of 
this country lives in urban areas. At 
the beginning of the century, this per¬ 
centage was 10 85 only. It means 
that whereas one out of ten persons 
lived in urban areas in 1901, tiiis year 
two out of ter ;iersms live in urban 
areas. The increase in urban popula¬ 
tion was rather slow from 1901 to 1941 
as there was a rise of only three per¬ 
centage points in 40 years. It was in 
the subsequent three decades that the 
process of urbanisation got hastened 
and theie was a rise of seven percentage 
points in thirty years. Moreover the 
pace of unbanisation of bigger cities 
was faster than that of the smaller 
towns. It follows that if the present 
tendency continues the pressure on big 
cities will increase which will have to 
plan on a long-term basis in regard to 
transport, education and health facili¬ 
ties. There are clear indications that 
these services are already breaking 
down in some of the cities such as Cal¬ 
cutta, Delhi and Bombay as the muni¬ 
cipal authorities are not able to match 
the availability of these services with 
the mounting pressure of population. 

Housing facilities in particular have 
lagged far behind requirement with the 
result that slums have spiung up in all 
big cities. Besides the fact that they are 
a slur on society, they tend to reduce 
the contribution which those living in 
sub-human conditions would be able 
to make to civic life if they were well- 
housed. The developed countries have 
started constructing multi-storeyed 
buildings in order to house the growing 
urban populations and some cities in 
our country have also initiated this 
trend but this will touch only a fringe 
of the problem. Unless extensive 
schemes for housing the poorer sec¬ 
tions of society are chalked out, this 
problem is likely to worsen further in 
the coming decade. 
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Future of Electronics in India 


Ax a seminar held in the capital on 
August 3 under the auspices of the 
Blectronic Component Industries As¬ 
sociation (ELCINA) to discuss the fu¬ 
ture of the electronics industry in 
this country. Prof M.G.K. Menon, 
Chairman of the Electronics Com¬ 
mission, stated that this industry 
had suffered in recent years 
mainly because it had not kept pace 
with the fast-shifting technology. 
The basic reason for this state 
of affairs, according to him, was 
the lack of adequate information re¬ 
garding technological advances and 
research input in the industry. In order 
to overcome this drawback the Elec¬ 
tronics Commission is taking steps to 
encourage as well as co-ordinate re¬ 
search and development projects in 
industry and institutions. 

Undoubtedly, Prof Menon has applied 
a pragmatic approach to the prob¬ 
lems facing this industry. What is ur¬ 
gently required is that the Commission 
should speed up the pace of its opera¬ 
tions. Since it has been armed with 
far-reaching powers, it should follow 
up the conclusions of its study with con¬ 
crete steps. The Blectronics Com¬ 
mission, it may be recalled, came into 
being more than six months ago “in 
order to ensure the necessary balanced 
development of electronics in the coun¬ 
try as rapidly as possible”. Except for 
recommending the issuance of a large 
number of licences for the manufacture 
of sophisticated electronic equipment 
of various types, the Commission has 
not taken any measures which may 
mitigate the misery of the largest 
sector of the electronics industry i.e. 
the entertainment sector. The radio 
industry in this country has been ex¬ 
periencing great hardship because the 
licenced capacity is far in excess of de¬ 
mand. The hardest hit is the small- 
scale sector whose scale of operations 
lias been considerably reduced during 
the last two years. The small-scale 
manufacturers of the radio industry 
have made insistent demand that the 
production of low-cost radio and tran¬ 
sistor sets (of a value up to Rs 165 each) 
should be exclusively reserved for small 
units. This suggestion had been 
acoepted by the government and the 
low-cost radio sets were reserved for 
the small-scale sector but the decision 
was subsequently reversed. The future 
of the small-scale sector in the radio 
industry at present hangs in the ba¬ 
lance. 

The bible of the electronics industry 


in this country continues to be the re¬ 
port prepared by the late Homi Bhabha 
with the assistance of a number of 
experts. This report was published in 
1966 after Dr Bhabha had died in an 
air accident. The policies pursued by 
the Electronics Committee set up under 
Dr Vikram Sarabhai to implement 
the recommendations of the Bhabha 
Committee resulted in lopsided de¬ 
velopment of this industry as the enter¬ 
tainment sector more than fulfilled the 
targets set in this report while the 
professional sectors such as communi¬ 
cations, automation, control systems 
and defence lagged far behind. 

The need for accelerating the growth 
of this industry in the professional 
fields is fully realised by the Electronics 
Commission though precious little has 
been done by it in this regaid. The 
fast-changing technology in this in¬ 
dustry to which Prof. Menon made a 
pertinent reference at the seminar was 
the subject of a special paper submitted 
by Brig. K.K. Mehta, Director of Elect¬ 
ronics in the Ministry of Defence. He 
was of the view that there was not 
likely to be a significant demand for 
some of the strategic microwave com¬ 
ponents but all the same they would be 
absolutely necessary for four or five 
public sector industries. The quantities 
required would not i>e commercially 
viable though they would be strategi¬ 
cally viable for the industry to solve 
quickly sonic of its problems. Because 
of this over-riding factor, he put for¬ 
ward the view that the future of the elec¬ 
tronics industry lay in the field of so¬ 
phisticated equipments, which in turn 


In the world of economists there is perhaps 
no place for imperatives. Cetrti paribus and 
conditional generalisations take a high and 
honoured rank in their scheme of evaluation. 
This is a not to be surprised at, because the 
economist's primary pre-occupation is to estab¬ 
lish and explain relations, not to prescribe 
codes and regulations. “Do tnis or that' 1 and 
other categorical imperatives are utterly alien 
to his scientific mind, because he recognises that 
there are many more things to a course of 
action than can be inclosed within his agenda. 
Yet, in recent years the economists have been 
leaned upon heavily by Governments as guides 
to current policy and action; nor have they 
been unwilling to assume the role and act as 
mentors. This is largely because they see 


would depend on how best the country 
was able to manage the production 
of high-grade professional microwave 
components and solid state devices. 

Another problem w hich has been fac¬ 
ing the electronics industry is the go¬ 
vernment's policy regarding the import 
of technical know-how. In the wake 
of the Indi'-Pakistan hostilities in 
September 1965, the government of 
India had veered round to the view 
that as far as possible this country 
would try to become self-sufficient in 
technology. At Pilani the Central 
Electronic Engineering Research 
Institute (CFERI) made significant 
progress in the development of a wholly 
indigenous television set. Consequent¬ 
ly licences were refused to some of the 
well-known foreign companies which 
wanted to collaborate with Indian 
electronics compaines for the manu¬ 
facture of television sets, in this 
country. So far licences have been 
issued to five companies with total 
annual capacity of 40,000 sets, which is 
deemed inadequate as soon as Bombay, 
Kanpur, Srinagar and other stations 
come up in the next two years. 

Keeping this fact in view the 
Department of Electronics last year 
had sought applications for the 
manufacture of television sets in 
this country. While the companies 
which are already manufacturing 
television sets had applied for 
expansion in capacity, a large number 
of other companies which have 
substantial experience in this specia¬ 
lised field because of their affiliations 
with well-known manufacturers abroad, 
had also applied for licences to manu¬ 
facture television sets. Two of the pub¬ 
lic sector undertakings — Bharat Elect¬ 
ronics Ltd and Electronics Corpora¬ 
tion of India — had also applied for 
licences. It is necessary that the Electro- 


more clearly than politicians and others the 
implications of various kinds of action; the 
risk of basing governmental action on their 
advice is now acknowledged and recognised 
to be far less (despite the gibe at them) than 
that based on ignorance or instinct. 

At the same time, few competent economists 
are unconscious of the limitations of their 
knowledge or capacity to advise. Controlled 
economies which have now taken the place 
of the 19th century free economics 
have given inflated values to economic nos¬ 
trums all the world over; counsels and re¬ 
medies arc loosely prescribed with an assu¬ 
rance which would have astonished the classi¬ 
cal economists. 
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nics Commission should take an early 
decision on these applications which 
reportedly number more than 100. On 
the one hand it is necessary that this 
country must set up increased capacity 
so as to meet the rising demand for 
television sets in the next few years while 
on the other, the Electronics Com¬ 
mission must examine carefully, be¬ 
fore altering the present policy of en¬ 
couraging indigenous technology, the 
implications of allowing Indian com¬ 
panies with foreign affiliations to start 
making television sets. 

It goes to the credit of the Electro¬ 
nics Commission that in recent months 
a large number of pending cases have 
been disposed of and decisions have 
been taken regarding the issuance of 
licences though many more applications, 
not only for the manufacture of tele¬ 
vision sets but for other equipment and 
components are still awaiting disposal. 
The Electronics Commission should 
make a determined effort to dispose of 
all such long-standing applications. 
Some of them were submitted to the 
government more than three years ago. 

Again, no final decision has been 
taken in regard to the country-wide 
television net work to be set up in the 
coming years. The Information and 
Broadcasting Ministr} sometime back 
prepared a blueprint which promised 
coverage of about 90 per cent popula¬ 
tion of the country in ten years at a 
total cost of Rs 112 crorcs through the 
use of the conventional terrestrial sys¬ 
tem of television. This ministry put f or¬ 
ward the view that due to the regional 
and linguistic demands of different 
states the satellite system worked 
out by the Atomic Energy Commission 
would not suit this country. It may be 
recalled that Dr Vikram Sarabhai, 
Chairman of t he Atomic Energy Commi¬ 
ssion had prepared sometime back a 
scheme for the synchronous satellite 
linking together of isolated rural com¬ 
munity and distant centres of popula¬ 
tion through a powerful national sys¬ 
tem for mass communication using 
television. No final decision has, how¬ 
ever, been taken though steps have 
already been taken for the encourage¬ 
ment of the terrestrial system. The 
committee of three secretaries set up 
sometime ago has still to submit its 
report. 

The key to the faster growth of pro¬ 
fessional electronics lies in increased 
emphasis on research and Develop¬ 
ment (R & D) which has been by and 
large neglected in this country. The 
Bhabha Committee had suggested that 
by 1975 the expenditure on R & D 
should be around Rs 85 crorcs a year or 
nearly one-third of the total turnover 
of the electronics industry. At present 
the expenditure on R & D does not 


equal even three per cent of the total 
sales of the industry. It is, therefore, 
essential that the Electronics Commis¬ 
sion should devise ways and means to 
build a strong R & D base for this 
industry. At the seminar, Prof. P. V. 
Indiresn of IIT Delhi, drew special 
attention to the need for providing en¬ 
couragement to serious students of elect¬ 
ronic^ in the development of R&D. 
He said that the industry had done very 
little in this regard and it was appa¬ 
rent from the extremely low remunera¬ 
tion paid to research scientists. “Our 
research scientists arc paid less than 
a car driver by Air India; after years 
of expensive education a research stu¬ 
dent gets less than the salary of a peon 
in a bank”, said Prof. Indiresn. He 
therefore, asked the industry to join 
hands with scientists to evolve ways of 
usefully employing the talent which 
is available in plentiful in our country. 

Among the various engineering in- 


States Get 

Thanks to the nationalisation of 14 
major banks and the new policy adop¬ 
ted by the Reserev Bank of India in 
regard to the mobilisation of resources 
for states, their open market loans have 
been a spectacular success for the third 
year in succession. On the latest occa¬ 
sion, the states have got their require¬ 
ments on terms which aie advantageous 
to them in spite of the increase in the 
Bank rate in January this year and cost¬ 
lier borrowing by the central govern¬ 
ment. All the state loans having a noti¬ 
fied amount of Rs 158.75 crorcs have 
been oversubscribed, the lists for seven 
loans being closed on the opening 
day and those for the remaining 
eight loans on the second day. Aggre¬ 
gate subscriptions were Rs 175.15 
crores including conversion appli¬ 
cations of Rs 35.10 crores. The net 
amount borrowed will be Rs 102.44 
crores. There were 14 maturing loans 
including 4i per cent 1971 Loans of 
Maharashtra which was redeemed on 
July 15, outstanding to the extent of Rs 
72.71 crorcs. All applicants will re- 
cere full allotment as the states have 
exercised their right to accept subscrip¬ 
tions up to 10 per cent in excess of the 
notified amount. Where even the total 
of subscriptions exceeded marginally 
(10 per cent), full allotment will be made 
to the applicants. In 1970, there was 
heavier over-subscription for J5 loans 
having a notified amount of Rs 142.50 
crores. As there were maturing loans 
for only Rs 57.46crores, the net amount 
borrowed was not much lower at Rs 
99.60 crores. All the lists were closed 
in 1970 also in two days though it must 
be said that even under difficult condi¬ 
tions in the money market 10 loans were 


dustries which have substantial possibi¬ 
lities for exports electronics occupies 
a unique position. Mr P. A. Bhat of 
Asian Electronics Ltd who has been 
elected President of ELCINA for the 
current year, listed various concessions 
which were available in other countries 
such as Singapore, South Korea, Tai¬ 
wan, Ireland and Hong Kong for pro¬ 
moting exports of electronic equipment 
and components. Unless our country 
also provided liberal assistance to ex¬ 
porters of electronics goods it would 
not be easy to compete with these count¬ 
ries. He put forward the view that co¬ 
lour television sets, tele-communication 
equipment and desk calculators could 
be exported in substantial quantities 
from this country. He also asserted 
that this country should not feel shy 
of importing technology for export pur¬ 
poses because this step would automa¬ 
tically bring sophisticated technology 
into our country. 


Their Money 

oversubscribed on the opening day. 
There was also partial allotment in. 
many cases. 

There could have been a more drama¬ 
tic effort at the present moment. But 
the Reserve Bank probably did not feel 
impelled to make an attempt at sensa¬ 
tion as the Life Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion, the nationalised banks and provi¬ 
dent funds were in any case bound to 
make a success of these loans. 

It would appear, however, that the 
Reserve Bank has decided to secure 
only about Rs 100 ciores in the form 
of open market loans for the states as 
the Life Insurance Corporation and 
banks are extending loans on a negoti¬ 
ated basis to the state electrcity boards 
for implementing their rural electri¬ 
fication programmes and credit to the 
state governments, municipalities and 
corporations for executing house buil¬ 
ding, drainage and water supply 
schemes. The liberal 'assistance provi 
ded to them in this manner has proba¬ 
bly been responsible for limiting invest¬ 
ment by banks particularly in new state 
loans in spite of the fact that additions 
to deposits in the current year will be 
much higher at Rs 1,000 crores. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
conversion applications for the new 
state loans amounted to only Rs 35.10* 
crores. Even allowing for the redemp¬ 
tion of 4j per cent 1971 Loan by 
Maharashtra on July 15 for Rs 4.lfr 
crores, other maturing loans were out¬ 
standing for Rs 68.61 crores and had to 
be repaid on August 19. As in 1970, 
conversion applications amounted to* 
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Rs 32.64 crores against maturing loans 
for Rs 57.46 crores, it is not clear why 
the holders of maturing loans, who 
were mostly institutions, decided to 
cash sizable parcels on August 19, in¬ 
stead of taking advantage of the con¬ 
version terms. This was probably due 
to a desire to bring above a better re¬ 
distribution of investments in state 
loans by major banks. Otherwise, there 
can be no valid explanation for the 
poorer response icr conversion terms. 
A re-adjustment in the portfolios of 
banks could have been easily effected 
as the maturing loans had to be repaid 
on August 19 and cash applications for 
large amounts could have been sub¬ 
mitted by the institutions concerned 
anticipating the receipt of funds against 
maturing loans. 

The state governments have, there¬ 
fore, raised a net amount of over Rs 
102 crores and completed their borrow¬ 
ing programme for the current year 
without difficulty. They would have 
been more happy if the Reserve Bank 
had permitted them to raise a much 
larger amount and improve their budge¬ 
tary position. Many states are in need 
of large additional resources as even 
after the substantial adjustments effec¬ 
ted in the last week of June, the over¬ 
drafts of state governments with the 
Reserve Bank have been rising again 
steadily and stood at Rs 157.88 crores 
on August 13. The central government 
will probably be expecting that a good 
portion of the amounts raised by states 
would be used for effecting debt re¬ 
payments to the centre or for reducing 
the overdrafts with the Reserve 
Bank. 

The basic disequilibrium in the state 
budgets can, howe\er, be rectified only 
if there was a conscious effort on the 
part of the states to reduce expenditure 
or raise additional resources. How 
large uncovered deficits will be avoided 
will be known from the measures that 
will be adopted by the states in the com¬ 
ing months. 

Meanwhile, the centre is in need of 
sizable resources notwithstanding the 
fact that it has made a big tax effort in 
the last budget and cash balances with 
the Reserve Bank were also at a high 
level at the beginning of the year. These 
balances have been used up completely 
on account of the liberal assistance ex¬ 
tended to the state governments, un¬ 
precedented procurement operations 
and continuing heavy expenditure on 
refugees from East Bengal. There 
may, of course, be some relief from the 
repayments that will be effected by the 
state governments and the adjust¬ 
ments that will be made shortly by the 
Reserve Bank when handing over to 
the centre the share of the former’s pro¬ 
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fits for 1970-71. Usually, these adjust¬ 
ments are completed in the first week 
of September. There has, however, 
been already some measure of deficit 
financing for getting over a difficult 
ways and means position and the ad 
hoc securities created may be cancelled. 

There may also be some advantage 
arising from a speedier inflow of foreign 
assistance for maintaining refugees from 
East Bengal. But it will be possible to 
avoid a big increase in the overall defi¬ 
cit for 1971-72, only if there was larger 
net borrowing though open market 
loans and substantially larger receipts 
under the small savings campaign. If 
the experience of 1970-71 is any guide, 
it should not be difficult to raise addi¬ 
tionally Rs 50 crores under the small 
savings campaign over the budget esti¬ 
mates and another Rs 50 crores through 
open market loans. I fit is assumed that 
expenditure on refugees in the whole 
of 1971-72 will be around Rs 380 
crores and roughly half of this amount 
will be in the form of foreign assistance, 
the central government will have to find 
out of its own resources Rs 190 crores. 
If there were extra capital receipts for 
Rs 100 crores, as indicated above, and 
there was also buoyancy of tux revenues, 
the overall deficit need not record a big 
increase even with heavy expenditure 
on refugees. The position in this re¬ 
gard can be clearly understood early 
next year. 

Under these circumstances, there will 
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Not only did our overall production 
of food"rains during the 1970-71 agri¬ 
cultural year scale a new peak, but also 
the outputs of several individual crops 
established fresh records. The aggre¬ 
gate production at 107.81 mdlion 
tonnes was higher by 8.31 million 
tonnes or 8.4 per cent than the previ¬ 
ous year's output of 99.5 miltiop 
tonnes. Crop-wise, the outputs of rice, 
wheat, maize, ragi and bajra at 42 45, 
23.25, 7.41, 2.20 and 8.00 million 
tonnes, respectively, were the largest 
recorded so far; the increases in the 
case of rice, wheat, maize and bajra 
were indeed substantial. The only 
crops the yields of which marginally 
fell short of the previojs year’s totals 
were pulses other than tur andjovvar. 
Coming on the top of three good har¬ 
vests from 1967-68 to 1969-70 and 1970- 
71, output should give a boost to the 
economy which at present is burdened 
with the baffling problem of the influx 
of nearly eight million refugees from 
Bangla Desh. 

This heartening improvement in 
production, which, according to the 
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naturally be anxiety to raise larger 
amounts in the central government’s 
second stage of the borrowing pro¬ 
gramme. Against the target of Rs 168 
crores for 1971-72, it has already 
raised a net amount of Rs 73 crores 
leaving a balance of only Rs 95 crores 
still to be mobilised. Now that the state 
loans are out of the way, the centre may 
efl'ect re-issues of the 4£ per cent 
1978 Loan and 5j per cent 1986 Loan 
for at least Rs 100 crores by the end 
of September, besides effecting sales of 
5 } per cent 2001 Loan after making 
a re-issue for Rs 25 crores or there¬ 
about and handing it over to the Re¬ 
serve Bank. As the Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration is adding to its resources im¬ 
pressively and the provident funds 
also may be having fiesh in vest ible re¬ 
sources, the net amount borrowed by 
the centre can be easily Rs 200 crores 
in the aggregate. With phased borrow¬ 
ing and intelligent open market sales 
the difficult ways and means position 
can be easily rectified. The state elect¬ 
ricity boards and the state financial cor¬ 
porations also can issue their bonds 
for modest amounts after the centre’s 
borrowing programme has been com¬ 
pleted. The Reserve Bank has, however, 
a duty to ensure that the diversion 
of funds front the banking system does 
not have a complicating effect during 
the 1971-72 busy season. This can be 
ensured only if there were liberal re¬ 
finance facilities and there was a faster 
growth of deposits. 


union Minister of Agriculture, Mr 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmid, has exceeded 
all expectations, nevertheless, ought not 
lull u*; inro complacency. The develop¬ 
mental effort at m ^demising our agricul¬ 
ture has admittedly contributed a great 
deal to the raising of the production 
level, but the impact of favourable wea¬ 
ther conditions all these vears, especially 
last >car, too has not been insig¬ 
nificant. In this has to be found the 
explanation for the 1970-71 output 
surpassing even the most optimistic 
estimate of 106 million tonnes w'hich 
held the field till lately. 

Surely, we cannot depend unduly on 
the continuing smile of the rain gods 
foi achiev.-ng the target of 129 million 
tonnes foodgrains output in 1973-74. as 
envisaged in the fourth Plan. Our 
developmental effort on the agricultural 
front has to continue vigorously. 
There are two components to this cJVflrt. 
First, concerted action, has to betaken 
for stepping up the production of such 
crop; as rice, jowar and pulses, because 
the 1973-74 targets in their case -52.0, 
15.0 and 15.0 million tonnes, rcspcc- 
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tivcly — may not be achieved other¬ 
wise. Secondly, an elective organisa¬ 
tion has to be created to cope with the 
problem of making available to farmers 
in time and in adequate quantities the 
various agricultural inputs. 

So far as the first aspect of the de¬ 
velopmental effort is concerned, the 
agricultural scientists apparently have 
to continue to play the key role; they 
have not yet been successful in evolving 
high-yielding seeds for these crops suit¬ 
able for our soils and climatic condi¬ 
tions. The results achieved on the 
wheat and maize fronts is a clear indi¬ 
cation of this. The action in regard to 
the second aspect, of course, is a much 
simpler affair. An answer to this, as 
the recent seminar of agro-scrvices, 
—organised by the National Alliance of 
Young Entrepreneurs under the aus¬ 
pices of the union Ministry of the 
Agriculture—stressed, is to be found in 
the launching of an ambitious pro¬ 
gramme for setting up agro-service 
centres, manned by agriculture and en¬ 
gineering graduates, through the length 
and breadth of the country. Apart 
from relieving the unemployment of 
these technically qualified people, this 
programme can appreciably accelerate 
the green revolution. 

Besides the problem of providing 
financial assistance at reasonable inte¬ 
rest to these agro-scrvice centres, two 
pertinent points that emerged from the 
above seminar and which deserve seri¬ 
ous note are that, (i) these centres 
should, as far as possible, provide a 
package of services to farmers — sup¬ 
ply of all the major farm inputs, techni¬ 
cal guidance, etc. — and (ii) the 
persons inchargc of these centres 
should be imparted intensive training 
in their jobs. The producers of farm 
inputs have to be involved in this pro¬ 
gramme so that it may become truly 
effective. 

Lest the enthusiasm of farmers should 
tend to wane, the other important area 
which calls for massive efforts is the 
promotion of the post-harvest modern 
technology in our agriculture and ex¬ 
peditious handling of the marketable 
surpluses of the various products. Mr 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed quite ap¬ 
propriately drew the attention of 
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the state agriculture ministers and 
the officials of the agencies concerned 
with the task, both at the centre and the 
stale levels, to this at a meeting here a 
few days ago. Not only the harvesting 
and threshing operations have to be 
made faster, as the recent experience 
has shown that untimely rains lead to a 
significant loss of grains at these stages, 
but also the movement of grains from 
the surplus to the deficit areas or to 
the store houses has to be expedited. 

The more-than expected procurement 
of wheat this year-already—five million 
tonnes—have been procured—against 
the whole year’s target of four million 
tonnes—has clearly brought out the in¬ 
adequacy of thestorage facilities as well 
as of the movement programme. With 
a view to tackling the storage problem 
in the short run, Mr Ahmed indicated 
at the above-mentioned meeting that 
such measures as construction of tem¬ 
porary structures and augmenting of 
the supply of tarpaulin, polythene sheets 
and bitumanised sacking could behelp- 
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ful. But, in the long run, adequate 
permanent modern storage facilities 
have to be created both in the consum¬ 
ing areas in the deficit states and in the 
surplus producing states so that move¬ 
ment of grains from the latter to the 
former can be phased out in accord-' 
ance with the availability of transport. 

The encouraging trend of procure¬ 
ment of various grains this year inci¬ 
dentally should suggest that the time 
has come to somewhat bring down the 
procurement prices. The recommenda¬ 
tions of the Agricultural Prices Commi¬ 
ssion during the recent past in this 
regard have not found acceptance at 
the hands of the government because of 
political considerations. Can it be 
hoped that when the procurement 
prices are fixed this year, economic 
considerations will be givn due weigh- 
tage? In the interest of fostering the 
green revolution, the lags in the indige¬ 
nous production of the various agri¬ 
cultural inputs, of course, have to be 
made up expeditiously. 


PRODUCTION OF SELECTED FOODGRAINS IN INDIA 


(Million tonnes) 


Output 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Peak production 
till 1969-70 
(years in brackets) 

Rice 

40.43 

42.45 

40.43 

(1969-70) 

Wheat 

20.09 

23.25 

20.09 

(1969-70) 

Maize 

5.67 

7.41 

6.27 

(1967-68) 

Ragi 

2.12 

2.20 

2.12 

(1969-70) 

Jowar 

9.72 

8.19 

10.05 

(1967-68) 

Bajra 

5.33 

8.00 

5 33 
(1969-70) 

Barley 

2.72 

2.87 

3.50 

(1967-68) 

Pulses (total) 
of which: 

11.69 

11.58 

12.44 

(1964-65) 

Gram 

5.55 

5.25 

6.25 

(1960-61) 

Tur 

1.84 

# 

1.84 

2.07 

(1960-61) 

Total Foodgrains 

99.50 

107.81 

99.50 

(1969-70) 
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The Economics of Social Security 

5 VENU 


One of the most striking develop¬ 
ments of recent decades has been the 
rise and expansion of social security 
systems. This has been a world-wide 
process and includes high as well as 
low income countries; nevertheless there 
exists a wide variety in the structure 
of such systems. 

The concept of social security ori¬ 
ginated in the United States and spread 
throughout the world. But a pre¬ 
cise definition of the concept is elusive. 
The government expenditure may be 
divided into two broad categories; 
non exhaustive and exhaustive. Non- 
exhaustive expenditure refers to the 
purchase of goods and services. Ex¬ 
haustive or transfer expenditures refer 
to the grants of money to private citi¬ 
zens in cash or kind—the converse of 
taxes. The process of money coming 
from the citizen to the government is 
reversed 

Transfer Expenditures 

Transfer expenditures arc either 
direct with the gains accruing to the re¬ 
cipients or indirect in the form of sub¬ 
sidies to public utilities, whereby per¬ 
sons other than the recipients arc bene¬ 
fited by way of lower fares encouraging 
more travel. Social security schemes 
belong to the group of direct translei 
expenditures and may be defined 
as programmes providing for cash 
payments or curative services when 
efficiency in earnings is reduced or 
physical disability arises. This defi¬ 
nition is vague, but in any event it is 
not a unitary, coherent or well defined 
phenomenon. Broadly speaking the 
term irdicates, following the definition 
of Encyclopedia Americana, “Specific 
government programmes designed pri¬ 
marily to prevent want by assuring to 
families the basic means of subsistence”. 

We follow the conventional Interna¬ 
tional Labour Organisation (1LO) de¬ 
finition of social security excluding 
public expenditures on health which 
are financed by the budget. The scope 
of our study covers; (a) old age, invali¬ 
dity and survivor pensions, (b) sickness 
and maternity benefits, (c) compensa¬ 
tion for work injuries, (d) unemploy¬ 
ment and (e) family allowance benefits. 
Thus, public expenditure on housing, 
health and education which are em¬ 
braced by the more comprehensive term 
social welfare’ is excluded since these 


result in subsidised facilities and fall 
into the orbit of indirect transfer pay¬ 
ments. 

Rationale of Social Security 

The modem technological society 
depends upon the existence of large 
regular transfers or income flows to 
individuals and families beyond the 
system of payment for current work. 
Complete self-sufficiency is no longer 
possible; family income support is 
gradually restricted to nanower cir¬ 
cles; a system is hence essential for 
providing a substitute income when 
earnings are interrupted or cease. 
This need overlaps another, much 
older set of needs— the need for income 
support and assistance to those who 
work but earn too little or who, for 
whatever reason, have less to live on 
than society regards as minimal or 
‘subsistence'. 

Life in general and social life is 
no exception, is beset with risks— 
unemployment, illnes and death. Man 
has become more conscious of the wel¬ 
fare of fellow-man. In the developing 
societies the great need for social se¬ 
curity is seen from the high incidence, 
of unemployment, sickness, maternity 
disability and death. The great poverty 
as reflected by low per capita income 
keeps the vast majority of people at 
subsistence or below subsistence level. 
There is hence little or no margin of 
safely for emergencies which ixnme- 


Belgium 
France 
W. Germany 
Italy 

Netherlands 

UK 

Sweden 


Source ; EEC Statistical Office. 


diately result in hunger, starvation and 
untold privations. 

1967, expenditure on social secu¬ 
rity measures in the West European 
countries arc given in Table T. 

No tax gives money to people; it 
is in fact public expenditure on social 
benefits that secures a net progressive¬ 
ness as a result of giving low-income 
households more in benefit than they 
pay in tax. Here the EEC countries 
ate well ahead of the UK. 

The EEC states spend more per head 
on welfare than theUK, because where¬ 
as the necessary funds are raised in the 
UK by fiat rate contribution per head 
(which discriminates against the less 
well off) subsidised by general taxa¬ 
tion, in the EEC they are raised by 
contributions which arc percentages 
of wages and salaries, so that the higher 
the earnings—total and individual— 
rise the greater the contribution to 
welfare, an economically sensible and 
socially just system (Table II. p 474). 

High Burden 

When economists state that the bur¬ 
den of taxes is too high in the UK, 
the usual reply is to point out that the 
burden is no less in West European 
countries with the exception of Italy; 
albeit, sometimes higher as in the case 
of West Germany and Sweden. The 
answer seems to be that the high per¬ 
centage of income tax collections sti¬ 
fles initiative, enterprise and develop¬ 
ment. 

Whi'e the hourly monetary wage of 
the British worker is higher than that 
of his counterpart in most Common 
Market countries, it is in the area of 
fringe benefits such as paid holidays, 


14 8 

314 

35 8 

16 1 

377 

45.7 

7.2 

348 

41 .0 

15 1 

210 

34.7 

18.5 

308 

.41.0 

12.8 

214 

37.0 

16.7 

312 

46.6 


Table 1 

EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL SECURITY IN W. EUROPE 

(million %) 


Percentage Expendi- Taxes as 
of GNP ture perccn- 

per Iage 

capita of GNP 
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bonuses and social security that the 
latter is decidedly better off. 

Three major categories can be dis- 
linguished: 

(a) Social Insurance —programmes, 
usually eompulsory,financed by 
special contributions and benefits 
generally related to contributions. 

(/>) Social Assistance from general 
revenues based on k needs* and 
‘resources' of recipients. 

U ) Public Assistance --from general 
revenues but benefits available 
automatically to all citi/ens in 
certain categories. 

For old age and related benefits, the 
most common method is contributions 
by employees, employers and in some 
cases government. In W. Germany, the 
UK Italy and Japan, all the three par- 
lies ate contributors to schemes. In the 
USA, the government is, generally, 
not a contributor. In India, the go¬ 
vernment has started contribution only 
with the recently announced Family 
Pension Scheme; prior to this, only 
the employers and employees contri¬ 
buted. In France, exceptional grants 
are given by government. In eas¬ 
tern Europe contributions arc solely 
by employers, i.e. the enterprises. Con¬ 
tribution and benefit levels vary with 
no readily discernable pattern. 

There is a wide variation of the extent 
of dependence on the social insurance 
as opposed to the other two approaches. 
W. Germany. France and Italy favour 
the former and the UK public 
assistance. 

Social Security in India 

The Indian Constitution guarantees 
social security in the following words: 

“The State shall within the limits of 
its economic capacity and development, 
make effective provision lor securing 
public assistance in case of unemploy¬ 
ment, old age, sickness, disablement 
and other cases of undeserved wants". 

The social security programmes ope¬ 
rative in India are broadly as under: 

(a) Employees State Insurance and 
Health Insurance schemes. This 
is a scheme contributed to com¬ 
pulsorily by those covered at 
rates varying according to emo¬ 
luments and providing sickness, 
disablement and maternity bene¬ 
fits. 

(/>) The Provident Fund schemes 
whereby employees and employers 
contribute a certain percentage 
of salary (fiat-rate) depending on 
the ‘capacity' of the industry as 
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laid down by the government- 
6jto 81 per cert-covering those 
earning less than Rs 1000 per 
month wi th exemption provisions 
for etablishments whose bene¬ 
fits arc as good as those provid¬ 
ed under the Acts. 

The number of members enrolled 
is about 18 lakhs with ‘Jive’ sub¬ 
scribers of four lakhs. Contribu 
tions are invested in govern¬ 
ment and other securities and 
upto March 1969 the aggregate 
investment was Rs 76 erores. 

ic) Family Pension schemes where 
the government is also a contri¬ 
butor introduced in February 
1971, whereby a pension is paid 
to dependants of workers who 
die before retirement. Lump sum 
payments are also interwoven 
into (he framework and this 
scheme is indeed unique. 

(<7) Miscellaneous Disablement and 
Unemployment schemes exist in 
the states, e.g. Punjab's Unem¬ 
ployment dole introduced in 1970. 

It has been estimated that total em¬ 
ployers’ contributions under the ESI 
and EPF schemes come to 13 per cent 
of the wage bill and that of employees 
10.6 per cent. Regressive ness has 
been tempered by laying down a gra¬ 
duated scale of contributions to the 
ESI scheme and exempting the lowest 
group of wage earners from contri¬ 
butions. 

However, the overall impact is ne¬ 
gligible in relation to needs. All these 
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schemes cover only the labour of the 
organised sector. 94 per cent of the 
total labour force is not covered. Ex¬ 
penditure on social secuiity in India 
is 1,8 per cent of the GNP and the 
UAR 1.6 per cent, and Ghana 
1.3 per cent, are among the few 
countries with a lower ratio. In other 
countries, the ratio varies from 2 to 20 
per cent. Comparative figures for 1966 
are given in Table III. 

Table III 

EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Country Expenditure Income 



on Social 

of sc lie- 


Security 

mes as 


as perce n- 

percent- 


ccntage 

age of 


of GNP 

GNP 

Ceylon 

3.4 

4.5 

Chile 

9.6 

li.i 

Ghana 

1.3 

2.7 

India 

1.8 

2.6 

Japan 

5.8 

7.6 

Mexico 

2.3 

2.7 

UAR 

1.6 

2.8 

USSR 

10.2 

10.2 

As a percentage of gross 

domestic 


investment, social security savings for 
some countries are given in Table 
IV (p.475) for the period 1962-65 on 
an averaged basis. These figures 
denote the net increase i.e. dif- 
fere ncc between receipts to finance 


Table II 

FAX COLLECTION IN W. EUROPE 


Taxes on income Taxes on Social security Total 

expendi- contributions 

- turc - 

House- Corpora- Total Of which 

holds tions paid by 

employ¬ 

ers 


Belgium 

9.2 

2.3 

15.1 

10.8 

6.8 

37.4 

France 

5.4 

2.1 

18.3 

16.7 

11.9 

42.5 

W. Germany 

9.5 

2.6 

15.7 

2.1 

6 2 

39.8 

Italy 

5 7 

1.9 

14.1 

12.4 

n.a. 

34.1 

Netherlands 

11.6 

3.1 

12.5 

15.0 

11.0 

42.2 

UK 

12.4 

2.9 

18.9* 

5.9 

3 0 

40.1 


^Including local rates. 

Source: Economic Tiends August, 1970, HMSO. 
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programmes and expenditures byway 
of benefit payment and operation costs. 


Table IV 

SOCIAL SECURITY SAVINGS 


Country 

Social Security Sa¬ 
vings as percentage 
of GDI 

Burma 

.5 

Israel 

3.7 

Mexico 

4.2 

Brazil 

4.1 

India 

4.8 

Phillipines 

10.2 

Malayasia 

11.6 

Uruguay 

16.0 


By themselves, the figures are mis¬ 
leading. Uruguay has large accruals 
but the sector has a larger deficit owing 
to liberal disbursement of benefits. 
In many countries inflation has reduced 
the real value of the benefits and the 
investment income as a source of re¬ 
venue. 

The role of social security schemes in 
economic growth is of acute interest. 

Savings 

As a percentage of GNP, household 
saving in India were around 6.5 per 
cent in 1967. In 1961, the figure was 
4.7 per cent. During this period, the 
contribution of provident funds increas¬ 
ed from t. 0 per cent to 1.6 per cent of 
national income. On this evidence, and 
from studies made by the Reserve Bank 
of India and ECAFE,* it would seem 
reasonable to conclude that social se¬ 
curity saving has increased household 
saving. Workers in the lower income 
categories would not have saved with¬ 
out the compulsory schemes. As fund¬ 
ed programmes do not provide liqui¬ 
dity, there is a further incentive to save 
for liquidity, and the accretion of 
‘near-m^ney'. 

On the other hand, if income is 
received by consumers rather than sav- 
eis, savings may be reduced. Corporate 
savings are reduced if the increase in 
labour costs encroaches on profits, un¬ 
less selling prices are raised which will 
produce inflation. If contributions of 
employers are deductible in arriving at 
taxable income, receipts from the cor¬ 
porate profits tax will decline. General¬ 
ly, however, social security programmes 
appear to be an efficient compulsory 
means of garnering savings. 

Effort 

Social security benefit payments have 
two main effects on the incentive of the 

* (i) Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far 
East—V ol. XIII-Dec 1962-ECAFE. 

(ii) Reserve Bank of India Bulletin 1965. 
pp 314-333. 


recipient to work. First, any subsidy (a 
negative income tax) lightens the pres¬ 
sure to work by increasing the family's 
disposable income. In some quarters the 
argument is advanced that if social 
security programmes cause a larger rise 
in GNP per head, the correlation be¬ 
tween the two is positive, indicating 
more effort from the recipient but the 
process of development involves nume¬ 
rous variables and a direct thesis can 
not be formulated. In eastern Europe 
today, social security is negatively asso¬ 
ciated with economic growth. Malin¬ 


gering and absenteeism have become 
endemic. Similar complaints in India 
are voiced with unfailing regularity. 

Second, the income effect of the com¬ 
pulsory deductions may induce more 
work. But unless the gain in marginal 
income is substantial and the contribu¬ 
tion is a flat-rate one, such effects may 
not be pronounced. 

Elasticity and Flexibility 


witn wider coverage at the same 
rates, the yield is flexible both in terms 
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of ‘bouilt-jn’ nature and bouyancy. 
With increasing percentage of income 
taken away statutorily income elasti¬ 
city of yield is attained e.g.: the rise in 
percentage for certain industries from 
Oi to 8fr per cent in India. Added to 
these advantages is the ease of collec¬ 
tion from large enterprises and govern¬ 
ment offices. 

Stability 

In developed countries, reserve funds 
built up from collections provide a 
strong anti-recessionary sensitivity to 
business downturns^ Public assistance 
schemes, based on need contribute addi¬ 
tional offsets to fluctuations in private 
income. In underdeveloped c<A*ntfl£$t > 
the effect is marginal,' as a very siftaB 
fraction of the labour force Is covered. 
However, on the revenue side, the sav¬ 
ings constitute an anti-cyclical factor 
lending stability to programmes and 
creating vested rights for contributory. 

As one observer remarks, “Social secu¬ 
rity also appears to have been earned, 
and the benefits received as a matter 
of right and not as charity”. 

Distribution of Income 

Distribution effect differs depending 
on whether related to size distribution 
of current groups or of lifetime income 
or age groups. It would be of interest 
to test Titmuss’s hypothesis that social 
security largely redistributes income be¬ 
tween subsections in the lower or middle 
income groups rather than equalise in¬ 
come brackets. 

In India and the developing societies 
an obvious effect has been to widen the 
differential between the industrial Work¬ 
er in the organised sector on the one 
hand and the worker in the unorganised 
and rural sectors on the other. Hori¬ 
zontal equity has thus been lessened. 
Vertical equity has, to some extent, 
been attained in that real wage differen¬ 
tials between the lower rungs of super¬ 
visory staff and the industrial worker 
has been narrowed. But a regressive 
element is the fact that the upper in¬ 
come worker gains more from the flat- 
rate deductions than one with a lower 
income. 

Impact of Inflation 

Where cash benefits like pensions arc 
fixed and contributions are a fixed 
percentage of wages, contributions 
grow at a faster rate than benefits dur¬ 
ing inflationary periods and surpluses 
grow. This is an anti-inflationary pro¬ 
cess. But this will cause the public to 
regard social security contribution as 
another form of taxes and benefits will , 
not be in keeing With contributions:'^ 

Pattern of Investment of Revenue 

Receipts from the Provident Funds , 
rose to Rs 54.80 crofes ini$65-66 arid k 
Rs 74.71 crores in 1970-71 from Rs 


8.54 crores in 19S0-51. 

For financing of the Plans, social 
security savings have provided the 
following amounts in crores of rupees. 
First Plan 92 

Second Plan 265 
Third Plan 253 
1966-69 300 

Fourth Plan 660 (estimated^ 

TJpto 1967-68 all receipts had to be 
held in central government securities. 
Since then, some flexibility has been 
allowed and receipts can be held in 
state ^overnmeAt^secwities -and fixed 
deposits. The share, of such reserves 
—government Securities—rose to 16.5 
•per tiBrit in 19gTfrbft 5:5 per cent in 
0957.;/ ■ ; ;K: ; 


In the process of providing for " a 
number of important needs, social secu¬ 
rity programmes help to maintain 
household income and dampen econo¬ 
mic dhtotnuttions, * In * Indian the' ter¬ 
tiary and service sectors, apart from 
labour in the unorganised and rural 
sectors, are not covered. Further ex¬ 
tension, of the schemes is an immediate 
task. But the dilemma is one of limited 
funds and unlimited wants’. While 
resources do pose a formidable barrier, 
no country committed to Socialism can 
allow the bulk of its citizens to live in 
destitution. 

The central government should as¬ 
sume more and more responsibility for 
contributions to social security pro¬ 
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grammes. Uniformity can be ensured on 
i nationwide basis and the redistribu- 
:ion of resources among the states will 
be facilitated. A National Commission 
to lav out a detailed forward plan of 
extension would be of immense value 
provided its approach is pragmatic 
and not doctrinaire. 

Problems will, of course, arise. Should 
there be more subsidisation of factor 
incomes? Should government coverage 
or employer coverage be increased? 
Should schemes be based on cash or in- 
kind transfers? These and related ques¬ 
tions will be decided more by the poli¬ 
tical process. 

The relief of poverty is a world-wide 
problem of great complexity requiring 
the attention of economists, psycholo¬ 
gists, social workers and many others. 
Along with, social securitysy stems will 


be needed developments such as conti¬ 
nued accumulation of inventions and 
capital equipment, an expansion of 
educational opportunities so that in¬ 
adequate knowledge ceases to be a 
barrier against earning income and an 
improvement in other welfare services. 
Only a comprehensive socio-economic 
attack or. an integrated scale can hope 
to raise minimum living standards in a 
rapidly growing population. 

It is not feasible to effect exact ‘cost- 
effect ivencss' studies to compare Rs J00 
spent on old age relief to the same 
amount on schools as a scientific yard¬ 
stick is still not in hand. The tangible 
effects of an improvement in health are 
not measurable. But these difficulties 
should not deter our effrots. Social 
security is an end by itself however 
defined. 


volume of Indian imports which arc 
positively correlated with the increase 
in the ONP. Foreign aid contribution 
was not very significant during the first 
Plan period but it showed a remarkable 
upward shift during the second Plan 
period and contributed 29.20 per cent 
of the total imports bill. The upward 
trend did not stop there. It further in¬ 
creased to 46.24 per cent during the 
third Plan period and remained almost 
at the same level during the annual 


The name of the author of the article, ‘‘Import 
Substitution and Standardisation", published in 
the Eastern Economist, dated August 27, 1971, 
should be read as S.K. Suchdev instead of H.K. 
Suchdev. 


Plans (1966-1969) contributing 45 66 
per cent to the imports bill. Taking the 
whole period (1951-1969) into conside¬ 
ration, we notice that foreign aid ac¬ 
counted for 34.77 per cent of the total 
volume of imports. 


Foreign Aid and Imports 


DR A-K- SINGH 


It is now widely recognised that foreign 
trade is not a substitute for economic 
growth but a supplement to it. In fact, 
the developing countries do not face the 
problem of choosing between free trade 
and protection or between balanced 
and imbalanced growth. According to 
Pincus, k the art of development policy 
with respect to concrete issues lies in 
making appropriate use of different 
theories without being able to rely 
entirely on any theoretical structure that 
combines completeness and relevance. 
From this viewpoint, the operative 
issues that north and south both face 
arc what choices to make in view of all 
contraints and not in view of some ‘a 
prioii' ideal/' 1 


imports; (2) the trade gap; (3) the 
incremental volume of imports and (4) 
the incremental level of imports. The 
period of analysis is 1951-1969. 

Volume of Imports 

Table I shows that during the 
period under study foreign aid has 
increasingly contributed to the total 


Trade Gap 

Viewed in relation to export-import 
gap, the aid contribution can be appre¬ 
ciated in a better way. Tabic II shows 
how much of the gap was financed by 
external assistance. 

It is clear that during the first Plan, 
imports exceeded exports by Rs 571 
crorcs. This was covered by external aid 
to the extent of Rs 194 crorcs—34 per 
cent of the total. The rest was financed 


* TABU: I 

SHARE OF AID IN THE TOTAL VOLUME OF IMPORTS: 1951-1969 

(Rs crorcs; 


While the value of trade has never 
been denied in an economic organisa¬ 
tion, the external barriers and in-built 
limitations of trade in an underdevelop¬ 
ed economy create peculiar problems 
during the initial stages of growth. 
Import bills me unt very fast due to 
augmentation and speedy implementa¬ 
tion of modern industrialisation. Even 
import substitution cannot be main¬ 
tained without aid unless the d fficult 
course of devaluation is adopted 2 . 
It is here that the need for aid arises. 

India as a developing country has 
accepted aid as a source of meeting her 
excess import bills. The main purpose 
of this article is, thus, to analyse the 
contribution of foreign aid to the Indian 
external trade—the imports. In analys¬ 
ing the contribution to Indian imports, 
four points have been taken into ac- 
account, v/r, (1) the total volume of 


Period Total Total Total/aid 

imports external as percent 
(cif) assistance of total 
imports 


First Plan Period (1951-1956) 

3615 

194 

5 37 

Second Plan Period (1956-1961) 

4924 

1430 

29.20 

Third Plan Period (1961-1966) 

6204 

2869 

46.24 

Annual Plans (1966-1969) 

5814 

2655 

45 66 

Total 

20557 

7148 

34.77 


Source : India's Development and Economic Aid, Embassy of the USA, 
N cw Delhi, 1965 for the figures of Aid during the first Plan period; Economic 
Survey 1967-68, Government of India for aid figures during second Plan and 
third Plan periods; Report on Currency and Finance R.B1, 1968-1969 for aid 
figures during annual Plans and imports during the third Plan and annual Plans 
period. Import figures from 1951 to 1961 from relevant Reports on Currency and 
Finance. 
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by drawing on accumulated reserves. 
The corresponding gap during the se¬ 
cond Plan increased to Rs 1,806 crores 
and 79 2 per cent of it was financed by 
foreign aid. The third Plan registered 
a record ‘gap’ of Rs 2,443 crores. 
External aid during the third Plan also 
reached an all time high—Rs 2,869 
crores. Obviously, thus, the aid not 
only covered the gap in its entirety but 
also helped to finance the deficits in the 
balance of payments on other accounts 
to the extent of 77 8 percent. 3 

The gap during the annual Plans 
(1966-1969) stood at Rs 2168 crores. 
Again, foreign aid exceeded this gap and 
left a balance of Rs 21 crores after co¬ 
vering the entire deficits in the balance 
of payments. 4 This balance resulted in 
an increase in our foreign exchange 
reserves. Thus, devoid of foreign aid 
India could not have been in a position 
to import the amount required by the 
economy. It would have been less by 
Rs 6,988 crores. 

Incremental Volume of Imports 

Had Indian imports continued at 
I95')-5l level of Rs 650 crores, the total 
volume of imports between 1951-1969 
would have been Rs 11,700 crores, i.c. 
Rs 8,857 crores less than the actual 
volume of imports of Rs 20,557 crores. 
Thus, the incremental volume of imports 
during the period under study was 
Rs 8,857 crores. 

Table 111 shows the share of aid in 
this incremental volume of imports. 


EASTERN ECONOMIST 

nal aid contribution to incremental 
level of imports into India. 

Table TV 

SHARE OF AID IN THE INCREMEN¬ 
TAL LEVEL OF INDIAN IMPORTS 

(1951-1969) 

(Rs crores) 


Level of Imports in the First 


Plan 723 

Level of Imports in the Annual 
Plans 1938 

Incremental Level of Imports 
(2-1) 1215 

Level of External aid inthe First 
Plan 39 

Level of External aid in the 
Annual Plans 885 

Incremental level of external 
aid (5-4) 846 

6 as per cent of 3 69 6% 


Thus, wc see that external aid, as a 
whole, financed 69 6 per cent of the 
incremental level of annual Indian im¬ 
ports during the period under study. 
Without the external aid, therefore, the 
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Indian imports would not have increas¬ 
ed at such a high rate. 

To sum up, India, which is engaged 
in a programme of intensive industrial¬ 
isation, has been substantially assisted 
by foreign aid in financing the fast in¬ 
creasing imports bill. During the period 
between 1951 and 1968-69, foreign aid 
has contributed to the extent of 34 77 
per cent of the total volume of imports 
and all the trade gap for this period. 
Viewed in relation to the incremental 
volume and level of imports, the aid 
contribution has been of the order of 
80.7 and 69 6 per cent respectively. 
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deficit during Annual Plans of Rs 2634 crores 
and aid figures upto March 1969 are Rs 2655 
crores. Thus exact percentage cannot be 
worked out. 

5. Economic Survey 1967-68, Government 
of India, p. A.4. 


Table II 

AID AND EXPORT-IMPORT GAP: 1951-1969 


Thus, Tabic III reveals that aid con¬ 
tributed 80.7 per cent to the incremental 
volume of imports that supported the 
growth efforts during the period under 
study and made it possible to increase 
the national income at the annual rates 
of 3 5, 4 0 and 2 9 during the first, 
second, and third Plan respectively at 
1948-49 prices/ 1 

Incremental Level of Imports 

If we compare the incremental level 
of annual Indian import with the incre¬ 
mental level of annual external aid re¬ 
ceived and utilised by India, we get a 
close view of the aid contribution to our 
rising annual imports since the begin¬ 
ning of the first Plan. For the calcula¬ 
tion of incremental level of annual im¬ 
ports. annual average of import during 
the first Plat', and annual average of 
imports during the annual Plans have 
been compared. Similarly for arming 
at the incremental level of external 
assistance, the annual average of foreign 
aid during the first Plan has been com¬ 
pared with the annual average of aid 
utilised during the annual Plans. 


(Rs crores) 


Period 


Imports Exports Gap Total Total 
(CIF) (FOB) (-) aid 

percent, 
of gap 


First Plan 

3615 

3044 

571 

194 

34 0 

Second Plan 

4924 

3118 

1806 

1430 

79.2 

Third Plan 

624 

3761 

2443 

2869 

117.4 

Annual Plans 

5814 

3646 

2168 

2655 

122.4 

Total 

20557 

13569 

6988 

7148 

102.3 


Source: Table T of this article and Report on Currency and Finance, RBI 
for concerned years. 


Table III 


SHARE OF AID IN THE INCREMENTAL VOLUME OF 
IMPORTS: 1951-1969 


(Rs crores) 


Incremental Volume of Imports (1951-1969) 8857 

Total Foreign Aid (1951-1269) 7741 

Total aid as per cent of Incremental Volume 80.7% 


Table IV gives a dear picture ofexter- 


Source :—Table I cf this article. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

New Uses for Worn-out Cars 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


LONDON. 


A GROWTH INDUSTRY 

Used motorcars arc among the rubbish 
with which those responsible for ‘"en¬ 
vironmental policy” have more and 
more to cope. Rusting old cars dis¬ 
figure the countryside and pile up in 
the suburbs of towns. The number 
of abandoned cars is estimated at 
several millions in every one of the 
leading countries of Europe. In 1969 
alone 600,000 were withdrawn form 
circulation in France- just one of the 
countries in which these roadside wiecks 
are piling up. The total number of 
cars on the road in France tripled in 
size between 1950-60 and doubled 
again in the past ten years. The 
problem of what to do with these hoards 
of old metal becomes more pressing 
year by year. 

In Sweden they dump used cars in 
the sea! But then Sweden has miles 
of quasi-deserted fijords which other 
countries lack and in any case the Swe¬ 
dish solution will strike many 
people as unattractive. Moreover, 
an old car contains appreciable quan¬ 
tities of non-ferrous metals, cast iron 
and above all, much good qaulity 
steel, so that the salvaging of old cars 
represents an important source of scrap 
metal for the iron and steel industry. 
Tn fact, however, the industry uses less 
and less of the derelict cars offered by 
scrap merchants in “package deals” 
because a load of mixed metals needs 
further sifting before it becomes use¬ 
ful to steel smelters. Scrap merchants 
must therefore first put the carcasses 
of old cars through a sifting process 
if they are to produce scrap that steel 
users consider to be of the right quality 
and price. 

Technique of Pulverisation 

In certain scrap enterprises the bo¬ 
dies of old motors are treated by means 
of presses normally used to pack up 
metal or iron waste. This transforms 
them into flat, easily transportable, lots 
of about a cubic metre each. Unfor¬ 
tunately these lots contain too high a 
percentage of non-ferrous metals, par¬ 
ticularly copper, which the steel indus¬ 
try finds difficult to use. This process 
is therefore being steadily abandoned. 
Onl yseparation by hand of the different 


metals in the carcasses would produce 
a sufficiently refined commodity, but 
the cost of man-handling would make 
the sale price uneconomic to s*eel 
users. 

The solution lies in the sifting by au¬ 
tomatic means of the metal and non- 
metallic, the ferrous and non-ferrous 
elements. Two automatic processes are 
at present available. The fiist, deve¬ 
loped in Japan, uses the differences in 
the melting temperatures of metals, 
and produces 99 per cent pure scrap 
iron. The wrecked cars arc led on a 
conveyor belt into a pre-hcated cham¬ 
ber, then into an oven in which the 
lead, aluminium and copper melt in 
succession and arc recovered as ingots. 
Lastly, the steel is compressed, rolled 
thin and cut into sheets. The point 
about tihs process is that it ena¬ 
bles relatively low powered presses 
to be used as the heated scrap becomes 
malleable. On the other hand, the 
“cooking” of the carcasses gives off 
strong and ill-smelling fumes. To get 
rid of these raises technical prob¬ 
lems and costs which are exce¬ 
ssive, at any rate in Europe. Another 
process, developed in France, and pick¬ 
ed up in West Germany, Great Britain 
and the United States is to pulverise 
the carcasses. 

New Technique 

In pulverising plants, such as those 
developed by the Ccmpagnie Fran- 
caise dcs Ferraillcs (French Scrap Iron 
Company), the vehicles (from which 
cushions, engines, radiator, petrol 
tank, axle, wheels and transmission 
have been removed) are lowered by 
cranes equipped with grapples or with 
an electro-magnet, into a pulveriser 
either directly or via a conveyor. 

Pulverisation is effected either by 
hammers with cutting edges, set in 
rings, and revolving rapidly round a 
horizontal axis, or by a cutting press 
which slides in a verticle groove and 
acts on knives fixed to the inside of the 
pulveriser's walls. The body of the 
car is *hus reduced within 35 seconds 
to pieces of 20 centimetres each, which 
arechanelled by a conveyor to the sift¬ 
ing chambers. ‘‘Sterile” products such 
as paint, plastic items, wadding, or 
covering for electric wires, arc reject¬ 
ed, by an airblast, into a hopper or 
burner. Thereafter the steel, separat¬ 
ed from non-ferrous metals by raagne- 
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tisation, emerges as homogeneous, com¬ 
pact strips of metal. The product thus 
obtained is valuable to steelmakers, 
because it is of more than 99 per cent 
purity, is readily transportable in bulk 
and easily loaded into the furnaces. 

II 

PROFITABILITY 

A recovery plant naturally only 
becomes profitable when a sufficient 
level of output is attained. Since, on 
an average, it requires two vehicles to 
obtain one ton of scrap iron and since 
the general preference in Europe seems 
to be for plants with a capacity of 
30,000 tons a year, there should theore¬ 
tically be room in France, for example, 
for ten to twelve plants capable of pul¬ 
verising more than 600.000 cars a year. 
In fact, France only has two. One 
installed at Athis-Mons and another, 
which pulverises 200 vehicles a day, 
recently started up at St Pierre de 
Chandica in the Department of the 
Rhone. 

The conditions of supply of old cars 
influence the choice of a site lor a 
recovery plant. One would expect pul¬ 
verising enterprises to be sited near 
big cities and conurbations. While, 
however, they do benefit in an initial 
period in a restricted area from the 
considerable accumulation of aban¬ 
doned cars, these supplies arc soon 
exhausted and the pulverisers are ob¬ 
liged to look further afield. 

Tt is uneconomic to pick up aban¬ 
doned cars in the special lorries used 
for transporting new cars, because of 
the constant stopping to load, so a mo¬ 
bile press has been developed which 
reduces *he wrecks to pancakes, 15 to 
20 centimetres thick, and some two 
meters long, which are loaded on to 
lorries and chanelled directly to 
the pulverising centre. This mobile 
press'enables 200 cars to be pancak¬ 
ed in eight hours and thus makes pro¬ 
fitable the picking up of wrecks over 
a circle of sixty miles, always providing 
that there are enough wrecks in the area. 
Profitability begias after picking lip 
seven pancakes within a circle of 30 
miles. 

It would, obviously be more advant¬ 
ageous if the owners of a car which 
they went to abandon, as well as the 
car-breakers who recovei from disused 
cars obtain bits and pieces in order to 
sell them would themselves deliver their 
old cars direct to the pulverising pjant. 
In fact, however, the owners more often 
than not abandon their cars on the 
spot, on a street or on waste-land, 
while the car-breakers tend to accumu¬ 
late their stocks because they are spe¬ 
culating on an eventual rise in the num- 
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bers of pulverising enterprises. This 
speculation can pay off. In the USA, 
where 70 pulverising enterprises are 
already at work, competition to buy 
old car . has become keen and some en¬ 
terprise* try to sign up car-breakers on 
long-teim contracts. Things have not 
yet reached that point in Europe. Pul¬ 
verisers already at work refuse to buy- 
wrecks at prices which send up their 
costs of production. The price of a 
carcass is related to the price of scrap 
iron on the world market, which at 
the tune of wnting was about £ 2.25 
to £ 2.75 per vehicle. Thus, although 
their raw material is plentiful, pulveris¬ 
ing capacities are not fully used. 

It is all the more important to make 
sure of handling wrecks profitably 
because ihe capital costs of installing 
a pulverising plant are high compared 
to those usual in scrap iron recovery. 
Capital costs for plant of an annual 
capacity of processing 60.000 vehicles 
(30,000 tons or scrap ready for delive¬ 
ry to steelmakers), would be around 
£75,000 (ol' which about 20per cent for 
the engine and the pulverisator; 10 to 
15 per cent for the site, and 65 to 70 
per cent for the conveyor belt, sifter, 
and eliminator of "sterile" items). 
In addition, a mobile press costs 
about £7,500. 

Running costs are basically the power 
consumption of the puiverisator and 
its maintenance; the hammers need 
to be renewed fairly frequently. In 
addition there are the costs of servicing 
and control of t he sifting machine and, 
above all. of the evacuation and elimi¬ 
nation of the sterile items; the latter 
amount to 15 percent of the wrecks 
and can rise to 25 per cent if they are 
very rusty, which is the special afflic¬ 
tion of enterprises which are set up 
in areas where wrecks have been 
accumulated for many years. 

Ill 

FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 

The whole trend in the scrap iron 
market is towares increasing use 
of high grade scrap, so that the market 
for the high quality products of pul¬ 
verisers is steadily likely to erode the 
demand for lesser grades produced 
by other means and that do not emanate 
from used cars. 

Scrap iron is often used in blast 
furnaces, but the quantity has decreas¬ 
ed since the war: use has fallen from 
125.5 kilos per ton of east iron in 1955 
to 11 kilos in 1969. While it is not ne¬ 
cessary that high quality scrap should 
be used for cast iron, high quality is 
essential for steel, where it is important 
not to re-introduce impurities in the 
final phase of production. Consump- 
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turn of scrap averaged 359 kilos per 
ton of raw steel in 1955 and 347 kilos 
in 1969. The development of steel 
production processes opens enticing 
possibilities to scrap suppliers. For 
example, the development is foreseen 
not only of the electric furnace, which 
is often fed with 100 per cent scrap, 
but also of oxygen converters whose 
consumption of scrap is close to that 
of the Martin fur nances, which can 
take up to 70 per cent of the load, that 
is two or three times more than the 
Thomas converters. 

In France where, as in many other 
countries, the consumption of sciap 
remained more or less stable in 1966-68, 
owing to stagnation in steel production, 
the increase of the supply of scrap, 
which lags several years behind 
the progress of steel consumption, has 
tended to he felt in lower prices for 
for scrap. Since then, however, prices 
have risen parallel with the upsurge 
in the steel market. There is. more¬ 
over, every reason to believe that the 
great purity of pulverised motor scrap 
will continue to be preferred to scrap 
recovered from other sources. 

Supply Position 

The expansion of the recovery from 
old cars by pulverisation depends on 
the supply facilities available to the 
pulverisers. Since the average life 
of a car in Europe is 10 or 12 
years, it is estimated that nearly 12 
million vehicles in France alone could 
be turned over to scrap between 1970- 
80. Beyond 1980, the problem of scrap 
recovery will become more acute. In 
the USA the life of a car is already only 
seven years and obsolescence overtakes 
vehicles more and more rapidly. 

The distribution of motors in diffe¬ 
rent parts of France is unequal. The 
regions of Paris, of the Rhone-Alps, 
of Provence-Cote D'Azure, and of the 
north account for 40 percent of the 
cars in circulation, which explains why 
the pioneers of pulverisation have their 
eyes specially on these regions for future 
development. The establishment of a 
steel complex near Marseilles will also 
attract wrecking specialists to Provence 
and theCotc d'Azure, where the number 
of cars has tripled in. the last ten years. 
Furthermore, this south coast region 
has the advantage of being close to 
the Italian, market, which imports scrap 
in. a big way. If the existing prohi¬ 
bition to export scrap outside the 
European Economic Community were 
ended or partially lifted, the exploi¬ 
tation of the number of cars in Aqui¬ 
taine. which is almost as large as that 
of the north, would cash in one the 
st r eng demand that would come from 
the Sftanish market. 

It is possible that in future, it will be 
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the stool enterprises which will come to 
site themselves near the pulverising 
plants. Steel men, aware of the spe¬ 
cial quantity of fei rows metals recovered 
from motor cars, have developed a 
process to manufacture steel directly 
»n the electric furnaces using car scrap 
and pre-reauced mineral ore. Small 
steel works, combining this technique 
with that of continuous flow, have al¬ 
ready been built in West Germany 
and in the United States. Their annual 
production capacity varies from 70,000 
to 400,000 tons. The start of such 
entei prises, which enable wire and cast 
steel bars to be produced far from the 
great centres, is beginning to attract 
the attention of big producers . This 
means that pulverising enterprises would 
be assured of closer customers and 
steadier production runs. 

New French Law 

The scrap merchants will certainly 
benefit by the action.that various public 
authorities have taken in. the struggle 
against pollution, of the environment. 
In this connexion, a new French law 
which allows cars abandoned on the 
public highway to be picked up and 
destroyed within seven days will speed 
up supplies for *he pulverisers. Next, 
any motor not redeemed from the 
public pound within forty five days of 
receiving a warning, wifi be deemed 
to be abandoned. Even this delay 
will be reduced to ten days if the autho- 
nties consider the car to be below a 
certain value and declared unfit for 
circulation. 

Hitherto scrap merchants have not 
sought to pick up wrecks which lack 
the French grey identification cards. 
Moreover up to now they have had to 
have a police permit for any removal. 
It is now proposed that the scrap mer¬ 
chants, the local authorities and the 
pulverisers should sign a contract where¬ 
by the demolition enterprises should 
be obliged to remove worn out vehicles 
and would thus be automatically dis¬ 
pensed with the need to search out 
the owner and go through all the pre¬ 
vious formalities. In addition, the de¬ 
molition, contractors would receive state 
financial aid by means of a bonus equal 
to the average price of worn-out cars. 
This would be paid by the buyer of 
a new car and paid back to the last 
owner of the worn-out car. This sys¬ 
tem would penalise the first buyer of 
a car, since he is rarely its final owner, 
but it would doubtless be most effec 
tivein reducing the number of aban¬ 
doned cars. 

Now that I have finished this article 
there comes to my minds a libellous 
story told of a distinguished Sikh who, 
some years ago, was a minister of the 
central government. Travelling along 
{Continued on page 487) 
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Commemorating Independence Day 
(August 15) of Republic of Korea 
and Republic of India 


The people of Korea felici¬ 
tate the people of India on 
this happy occasion. India 
was Chairman ot the United 
Nations Commission which , 
brought Independence to 
Korea 

Republic of Korea believes 
in the unification of Korea 
by peaceful means- It 
therefore supports the Uni¬ 
ted Nations formula of free 
elections throughout Korea , 
under United Nations 
observation. 





His Excellency 
President Park Chung Hee 
Republic of Korea 


India helped Republic of 
Korea to repel the Com¬ 
munist aggression from 
north during the Korean 
War as a part of United 
Nations forces in Korea- 

The Government and 
people of Republic of 
Korea honour and remain 
grateful to the gallant 
officers and jawans of the 
Indian Army for their sup¬ 
reme sacrifices in Korea in 
the cause of peace, freedom 
and democracy. 
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Gigantic Economic Develop* 
ment 

The Republic of Korea known until 
the turn of the century as a Hermit 
Kingdom has taken a gigantic stepto- 
wa rd s industrialization. 

Coming out of the ravages of the 
Korean War of 1950-53. with her 
production potential badly damaged, 
Korea has set an amazing speed on the 
economic growth. In 1968. the GNP 
of Korea rose by 13 3 per cent second 
onl> to Japan in FCAFE Region 
countries, which was further expanded 
in 1969 by an all time high rate of 
15 5 per cent with the total GNP 
of 2,047.1 billion Won. 

Third Five Year Economic 
Development Plan 

Having acquired political stability 
and administrative continuity, Korea 
has gained the confidence needed for 
the rapid growth of an economy. Fn- 
couraped by the successful implemen- 
tion of the First (1962-66) and Second 
Five Year Plan (1967-71). Korea now 
looks forward to an atlluent society 
under the Third Five Year Plan 
(1972-76). 

Third Plan will concentrate on the 
attainment of self-sufficiency in grain 
production: improvement in the 

balance of payment position by export¬ 
ing -S3.5 billion worth of goods in 
1976. the target year: acceleration of 
industrialization; decentralization of 
industrial facilities and population 
through the efficient exploitation of 
land resources: and development of 
manpower rcsouices by improving 
scientific and management skills which 
in turn will raise the level of technology 
and productivity. 

The Atomic Power Plant at Kori. 
Kyongsangnain-do. to he completed 
in 1976 will raise the total power gene¬ 
ration to 6 000.000 kw in 1976 as 
against present capacity ol 2.200,000 
kw. 

An integrated iron and steel mill 
with an annual capacity of 2 400,000 


M/T will go into operation in the near 
future to lay the foundation for the de¬ 
velopment of the heavy and machinery 
industry. It is notable that Korean 
construction companies have been 
awarded contracts worth more than 
$10,623,000 in four different countries. 

Foreign Trade 

The exports rose from $31 8 million 
i n 1960 t o $ 702.8 m i 11 i on in 1969 
shared bv manufactures to the extent 
of 79 per cent as compared to 20 per 
cent in I960. This dramatic change in 
the diversification of exports is indica¬ 
tive of the consolidated export industry. 

With the achievement of export goal 
for 1970 totalling si,003 8 million, 
the export target for 1971 has been 
set at 1,350 million dollars. 35 per cent 
over that for last year. During the 
period of Third Five Year Plan, 
the exports arc planned to increase by 
an average of 22 8 per cent per annum 
to gross s.3.510 million in the target 
year 1976. 

The total exports during 1970 re¬ 
presented more than 950 different types 
of products going to more than 100 
countries all over the world. Diversi¬ 
fication of exports envisaged in the 
Third Plan period will change the com¬ 
position of primary products share 
from 21 per cent in 1969 to 9.1 per cent 
in 1976, and that of manufactures 
from 79 per cent to 90.9 per cent. In 
the composition of manufactures, the 
ratio of light industrial products will 
decline from 55.9 percent in 1969 to 
51 2 percent in 1976and that of heavy 
and chemical industry climbing up 
from 23.1 per cent in 1969 to 39.7 
per cent in 1976. 

Investment Opportunities 

Korea, being a fast developing count¬ 
ry, olleis vast investment opportuni¬ 
ties by way of capital participation 
and supply of technical know-how. 
Foreign capital by acquisition of stocks 
and/or shares in enterprise which contri¬ 
bute to foreign exchange earning ca¬ 
pacity of the country and/or economic 
development is permissible with or 
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without collaboration with local parf#; 
The investment can be by direct pay 
ment, import of capital goods am 
technical know-how in the field oi 
accrued profits on existing investmen 
in the country. The Economic Plann¬ 
ing Board looks after all the needs »>! 
foreign investors in Korea 

Overseas remittance of profit/dm! 
dend, sale proceeds of capital subscript 
tion, as w'dl as the property invesijj 
is guaranteed. As an inducement, 
the foreign investor is exempted fr« ir, 
the taxes, custom duty 'commodin 
taxes on capital goods imported unclef 
the collaboration, in total or in apar: 
as the case may be. 

Korea enjoys a constitutional denn 
cratic. republic polity as well as polii 
cal, economical and social stahiln 
under a strong, popular leadership 
Systematic national economic polu 
and a streamlined administrative n* 
cieticy atlord a very favourable climJ.I 
to foreign investors. 

Korea also boasts an abundant, in 
expensive labour force highly adapt.iM 
for modern industrial work. Excelled 
harbour facilities are avai F able on aj 
coastal port cities with vast array^ 
a merchant marine fleet. \ 

At the end of 1970, foreign inu^t 
ments in Korea amounted to $2] 3 mil 
lion involving 266 projects. Rcmitl.u 
ces of principal and profits on invest 
morns in Korea totalled $8 3 miHio, 
during 1970. a marked advance < 
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V million remitted in 1969. As of 
ne 4. 1971, the foreign investment 
rtlier rose, amounting to approxi- 
alely *243 54 million in 312 different 
ejects, out of which independent 
reign investments account for 
^,730.000 and joint investments with 
cal businessmen for 8203,814.000. 

In addition, the Korean Govern- 
fiU is fostering a programme in which 
versified industrial complexes located 
suitable regions will be developed 
itli full Government backing. Having 
rend} completed the establishment of 
industrial estates throughout thecoun- 
including those in Taejon. Chonju 
id Kwangju, preparation of live 
Jditional sites will be completed by the 
'd of 1971 and three more sites will 
l* finished by the end of 1972. bringing 
iie total to 22 industrial estates, bl¬ 
inding the Masan Free Export Zone. 

/rhe new industrial estates are: 

(1) Seoul Export Industrial Estate--- 
157 plants to produce electrical 
and chemical products. 

(2) Inchon Estate - 48 plants to 

produce metal products and ma¬ 
chinery. 

i 

*(3) Chonju Estate — 25 plants to 
process food, chemicals, ma¬ 
chinery and textiles. 

(4) Mokpo Estate — 10 plants for 
the processing of marine pro¬ 
ducts. 

(5) Pohang Estate — 145 plants in- 

► 


eluding the integrated steel mill. 

(6) Iri Estate—30 plants to process 
food, chemicals and machinery. 

(7) Masan Export Estate -20 plants 
for the processing of export 
products. 

(8) Ulsan Estate 33 plants for the 
production of petrochemical 
products. 

Masan Free Export Zone 

The Masan Free Export Zone, lo¬ 
cated on the southern coast of Korea, 
should be a matter of great interest to 
many foreign firms interested in invest¬ 
ing in Korea. In addition to the usual 
benefits of foreign investment in Korea, 
some additional advantages exist for 
setting up industry in the Zone. 

The firms intending to locate indust¬ 
ry in the Zone must manufacture, pro¬ 
cess, or assemble goods for exports. 

The types of industries admissible 
include electrical, medical and scienti¬ 
fic appliances; machine!y and tools; 
precision machinery: electronic pro¬ 
ducts; plastic, leather, rubber and 
metal products; textiles and handi¬ 
crafts; musical instruments; tovs. 
furniture and decorative items; tra¬ 
vel and sporting goods; yachts and 
small boats; packing materials; 
ceramics, cosmetic* food processing, 
printing; and all types of clothing. 

India’s Trade with Korea 

According to the latest available 
official statistics of the Government of 
India, during 1969-70, India's exports 
to Korea were of Rs. 8,60,48.573 while 
Korea's exports to India stood at Rs. 
1,47,49,471. 

It is heartening to note (hat during 
the period of 1966-1970. India's ex¬ 
ports to the Republic of Korea increased 
by over 170 times from a mere 5 lakh 
rupees in 1966 to more than 8.6crores 
rupees in 1969-70. 

Recently, Korean firms won two 
global tenders to supply 45,000 M/T of 
fertilizers to India during the year 1971 
valued at US $2,326,000. A long term 
supply programme of Korean cargo 


ships, tankers, fishing trawlers, tuna 
boat* and fertilizers are also under 
negotiation. Joint collaboration in 
fishing and canning in India is also 
being pursued. 

India is importing from Korea, inter 
alia , zinc, graphite, anthracite, cont¬ 
raceptives, tungsten, raw silk, agar 
agar and silk worm seeds, all of which 
can further be expanded. Copper and 
other non-ferrous metals, ferro-silicon. 
antimony, ginseng products, pepper¬ 
mint oil, synthetic fibres, nylon textiles, 
chemicals, medicines and pharmaceuti¬ 
cals. PVC resins, iron and steel pro¬ 
ducts, all types of clothing and others 
are some of the items for which there 
exist a large potential in Korea for ex¬ 
port to Indian market. 

On the other hand, India can meet 
Korea's requirements of raw materials 
for some of Korean industries. Pohang 
Steel Plant at Pohang, Korea will go 
into production by Julv 1973 with the 
initial annual production capacity of 
KO30.000 MT to be increased in stages 
to 2.400,000 M.T b> 1976, requiring 
the following raw matenals: 

(1) Iron ore 573.000 M T in 1973. 
1,194 000 MT in 1974 and 
1,224 000 MT in 1975. 

(2) Manganese ore. minimum of 
14,000 IVET per annum. 

(3) Steel Slabs from 1972 to F>74 
-40.000 M T, 110.000 M T and 
c 50.000 M.T — for the Ship 
Plate Mill and Hot Strip Mill 
of the Plant which will begin 
operation in August 1972 and 
October 1972 respectively. 

(4) Scrap Metal upto 700.000 M T 
per annum. 

India can also export to Korea 
100,000 MT of Raw Sugar. 300.000 
M T of Salt and 15 M T of Raw Opium 
even vear. Cotton yarn, oil cakes, 
jute, human hair. mica blocks, 
radio receivers, pepper and other 
spices, animal horns, dyes. h ; gh car¬ 
bon content and alloy grade iron and 
steel products, rails, railway wagons 
are some of other items which may be 
exported to Korea. 
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Korea and India are dedicated to peace and pro¬ 
gress To this end, Korea and India cooperate 
closely at all United Nations agencies and regio¬ 
nal organizations in Asia- United Nations has 
recognized Republic of Korea as the only lawful 
Government in all Korea (General Assembly 
resolution of December 12, 19^8). Three crores 
out of four crores’ population of Korea live in 
Republic of Korea in democracy, freedom and 
prosperity. 
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a road near Ambala where there is, This article summarises a special 

or used to be, a vast dump of rust* report published (in French) in a recent 

ing disused cars, the minister stroked issue of the Economic Review of the 
his beard anxiously and said to his dri- Banque Nationale de Paris, but the 
ver: “You'd better drive carefully here. Bank is responsible neither for the em- 

There seem to have been an astonishing phasis of xny summary, nor for my co¬ 

number of accidents along this road mments, and still less for the contents 
recently". of my final paragraph. 

Currency Unrest and Forward Transactions 

TORBKN JANTZEN 


currency as the amount due to Ivm and 
falling due for payment at the same 
time as the debt owed to h>m, selling 
the proceeds of the loan against Danish 
kroner; he will then, repay the foreign- 
exchange loan out of the proceeds 
from the export sale; the exporter may 
have to pay (or he may earn) the diffe¬ 
rence between the ran? of interest 
charged on his loan and (he rate 
obtained for the Danish kroner, but 
his exchange risk will have been elimi¬ 
nated in any case; 


During the last twenty years the west- 
tern countries have generally succeeded 
in upholding the principle of fixed par 
values in accordance with rules laid 
down under the auspices of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. 

From time to time, however, various 
currencies have been exposed to pres¬ 
sures which — especially in the last few 
years — have resulted in devaluations 
or revaluations. 

The pound, for instance, was depre¬ 
ciated in November 1967 and so was 
the Danish krone. Si nee the autumn 
of 1967 international currency markets 
have, in fact, been in a state of latent 
unrest which, from time to time, has 
flared up into acute crises. 

International Unrest 

Recently, unrest in international 
foreign-exchange markets has led to 
revaluations of the Austrian and Swiss 
currencies and provisionally (June 
1971) to floating exchange rates for the 
Dutch and German currencies. 

The instability of currency markets 
has its roots both in the United States 
and Europe where politicians, econo¬ 
mists and central barks in most na¬ 
tions are faced with very real problems 
of combining a satisfactory level of 
economic growth with an acceptable 
rate of inflation and no excessive defi¬ 
cits or surpluses on their balance of 
payments. 

This situation has affected the condi¬ 
tions governing international trade 
which has become more difficult and 
involves added risks. 

The difficulties have also been felt 
in Denmark because a large part of 
our foreign trade is settled in foreign 
currency and because Danish firms and 
companies have contracted growing 
debts abroad, payable in foreign cur¬ 
rency, during the last few years. 

Many Danish firms have thus in¬ 
curred exchange risks that may be diffi¬ 
cult to assess. 

Exporters and importers selling or 

Torben Jantzen is the Chief Foreign Manager, 
Den Danske Landmandsbank 


buying on credit run exchange risks 
until their sales or purchases are settled, 
unless they have covered these risks by 
forward transactions or otherwise. 

An exporter does not know at what 
rate of exchange he can sell the amount 
received in settlement of his invoice, 
and an importer does not know that 
what rate he will have to buy foreign 
exchange to settle his purchase when 
it falls due for payment. 

This implies that a firm cannot cal¬ 
culate the final price of goods exported 
or imported etc, until the exchange 
risk has been eliminated. 

Seeing that business and industry are 
expected to engage in trade and produc¬ 
tion and not to expose themselves to 
exchange risks, many firms consistently 
hedge against such risks. In relatively 
stable currency situation, however, 
most firms consider that the exchange 
risk will not normally warrant the cost 
of coverage. 

It is only when serious pressures 
develop against a currency that a gene¬ 
ral need is feltjor hedging — at a time 
when the cost of forward cover has 
risen considerably. 

The individual businessman or bank 
will always find it difficult to predict 
what the outcome of a particular situa¬ 
tion may be, partly because the factors 
affecting it are varied and complex, 
and partly because political considera¬ 
tions and decisions, especially with 
regard to devaluation or revaluation, 

may influence the course of events. 

» 

Forward Cover 

As noted above, many firms consis¬ 
tently, protect themselves against ex¬ 
change risks, but the majority of busi¬ 
ness and industrial companies will en¬ 
gage in forward transactions only in 
particularly tense situations. 

An exporter may protect himself 
against losses on changes in par values 
by : 

(i) obtaining payment of claims be¬ 
fore these become due for payment, 
but he will generally have to allow dis¬ 
counts on any such advance payments; 

(ii) raising a loan in the yi me foreign 


(iii) make a forward sale of his fo¬ 
reign-exchange claim. 

Importers cannot protect themselves 
against losses suffered on commitments 
payable in foreign currency except buy¬ 
ing the amount due in foreign exchange 
on forward terms, because the Central 
Bank no longer permits acquisition of 
foreign exchange for payment into an 
account or prepayment of trade debt. 

Commitments other than trade debt, 
e.g. loans obtained from foreign bunks, 
can normally not be prepaid either, 
because repayment before the maturity 
originally stipulated is not allowed. 

Forward Transactions 

A forward transaction is a contract 
of purchase oi sale of foreign, currency 
for delivery at some future tune, which 
may be fixed at the buyer's or seller’s 
option, at the rate of exchange agreed 
when the contract is signed even if the 
rate may be higher or lower at the 
time of settlement. The forward rate is, 
in fact, rarely identical with (he spot 
(current) rate of exchange . Both rates 
are determined by the international 
market price of the currencies involved, 
which varies for different dates of de¬ 
livery according to supply and demand 
which, in turn, are governed by com¬ 
mercial requirements, liquidity, interest 
levels, central bank intervention and 
other factors. 

Forward transactions sometimes in¬ 
volve very little cost (when the diffe¬ 
rence between forward rates and spot 
rates is negligible) but in. times of cur¬ 
rency unrest the cost inay run into seve¬ 
ral per cent per annum. 

Most forward transactions are con¬ 
cluded for periods of up to six months, 
partly because the cost of short-term 
transactions is generally lower in terms 
of kroner (if not in rela*ive terms) and 
because business firms find such periods 
long enough to cover the time when the 
risk is heaviest, and partly becau.se it 
may be more difficult to place longer- 
term forward contracts in. the interna¬ 
tional market for forward transact ions 
at a reasonably warrantable cost. 

Rule> governing forward contracts 
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have been promulgated by the Central 
Bank of Denmark. 

Such contracts may normally be con¬ 
cluded for up to one year at a time but 
only for claims or debts falling due for 
payment within two years of the date 
of the contract. Transactions must be 
in the currency of the underlying ex¬ 
change risk. 

At the lime of settlement, many for¬ 
ward transactions may prove to have 
involved an unnecessary cost, but it 
would he fallacious to regard them as 
mistakes. Forward, cover is, in fact. 
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tantamount to an insurance transac¬ 
tion. 

In this context it should also be borne 
in mind that forward sales of claims in 
foreign exchange will often fetch a price 
above the current rate of exchange. 

Forward transactions should there¬ 
fore be regarded as an invaluable pro¬ 
tection against the consequences of 
dramatic events in foreign-exchange 
markets, which may have serious re¬ 
percussions on the net result of commer¬ 
cial transactions. 


Whither Floating? 

E. B' BROOK 


VIENNA. 

The iNTERNATal ional currency pcrplexi- 
tie and the unwilling adjustments 
compelled by the suspension of the 
US dollar’s convertibility into gold few 
days ago are unlikely to be more than 
the first phase of a world-wide attempt 
to at rive at monetary reality. The 
process of finding a solution when cu¬ 
rrency values are compelled to “float” 
will probably take at least a year. The 
Canad ; an dollar has already been “float¬ 
ing” for the last 15 months and there is 
no sign of agreement at what parity the 
German mark, “floating” now for four 
months, should resettle. Much is be¬ 
ing written about “realistic levels” 
but the determining factors are slow 
to operate. The facts are that it is 
often difficult for even two nations 
to agree on a realistic parity rate and 
that no government will easily surren¬ 
der so much of its sovereignty as to 
allow a free market to determine 
its country’s monetary fate. 

The issues of the present situation 
can be quite simply stated. The reason 
officially put forward by the US govern¬ 
ment for declining any longer to stand 
by its Bretton Woods undertaking 
to exchange the dollar against a fixed 
value in gold is not the real cau.se. 
The US Administration has moved 
off this fixed gold value because it had 
long since ceased to be realistic; the 
US foreign tiade imbalance was no 
more than a secondary reason. The 
dollars value in gold had ceased to 
be realistic, also, because for the last 
five or six years international values 
of currencies have often been deter¬ 
mined by the large-scale activities of 
speculators rather than by normal 
international currency operations or 
balances in trading. And the major 
factor that has enabled this hectic 
and irresponsible state of affairs has 
been the creation of the Eurodollar 
market-thc multi-billions of US dollars 
expatriate in Europe and free to move 


in bulk from one currency to another 
for sheer raw profit and for no other 
motive. 

The major factor leading to the crea¬ 
tion and growth of the Eurodollar mar¬ 
ket has been the constant and immense 
increase in American investments 
throughout the world. Inthe Common 
Market area alone American invest¬ 
ments have increased from two 
billion dollars to $ 13 billion in 
twelve years. $ 13 billion outside 
the USA and free to move from 
pounds to marks, from marks to 
francs and back to pounds have de¬ 
fied US control and created near-havoc 
among the European exchanges which 
until recently were trying to adhere 
to the fixed exchange rate system de¬ 
cided on in 1944. That system no 
longer works satisfactorily; after many 
ominous creakings and devaluation 
breakdowns it has collapsed. 

The post-dollar devaluation scene 
has not been pretty. The Japanese, 
after valiant if ill-judged, efforts have 
been forced by sheer brute force of mo¬ 
ney to allow the yen to float. The 
members of the Common Market re¬ 
vealed how fragile and shallow is their 
unity when on August 20-21 a bleary- 
eyed Council of Ministers emerged from 
an all night session (Brussel’s favourite 
gambit) in sharp disagreement. It is 
a measure of how far the Europeans 
have been conditioned to deceive them¬ 
selves that they claimed this to be a 
“historic achievement.” The third un¬ 
pretty picture was the weakness of the 
GATT—the General Agreement on Ta¬ 
riffs and Trade-in the face of a forceful 
exposition of the American case. 

Nowhere has there been any sign 
<>f unity and very little of strength. 
The most sensible thing that has ha¬ 
ppened is that, the French apart, Eu¬ 
ropean states have allowed their cu¬ 
rrencies to float and find for the time 
being their internationally acceptable 
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level. As. a result most of them have 
for the time being, moved up. 

A further cause of instability in Eu¬ 
rope is the continuing French refusal 
to move from their nervous insistence 
on valuing everything against gold, 
their refusal to float the franc, to give 
up their habit of unhelpful technical 
controls and to admit gracefully that 
they are now not the strongest party 
in tlie Common Market. That strongest 
party is Germany and it will continue 
to be Germany even if Britain joins 
the Market. 

Germany’s exports within the Co¬ 
mmon Market are nearly double those 
of France, within EFTA more than dou¬ 
ble, to the USA more than double and 
exceed French exports also to indus- 
tirally developing countries. Germany’s 
one weakness—that, having lost a 
major war 26 years ago, it is still not 
officially a great power—will soon have 
to give way to the fact that it is easily 
the most prosperous, vigorous and in 
many ways, powerful state in Europe. 
There in also, lies its danger; for when 
other European states sense power 
in Germany they tend to take 
defensive political and commercial 
moves against it. 

Analyses of causes and of facts are 
very well but they solve few problems 
by themselves and do nothing to com¬ 
fort or compensate those who have lost 
in recent years through sharp declines 
in currency values. The profit has 
been to the smart operators. Govern¬ 
ments and bankers will, in future, have 
to be at least as shrewd as the specula¬ 
tors in rating a currency on contempo¬ 
rary situations and nations’ capability 
in management. 

If *his new determinant comes into 
operation through capable management 
and floating currencies the future 
patter will be that set by Federal Ger¬ 
many and Japan who, faced with the 
immediate critical need to recover from 
disastrous defeat and ruin, based their 
new post-war economies on the prin¬ 
ciple that no money could be wasted, 
that all public expenditures must be 
productive. 

The solution of present perplexities 
precipitated by the US dollar devalua¬ 
tion will be at least as much political as 
economic. In the process much na¬ 
tional pride will have to be shed in seve¬ 
ral countries and in more than one con¬ 
tinent; ideological barriers will have 
to be lowered and a few grains of rough 
shrewdness accepted from the specu¬ 
lators, who have profited from discern¬ 
ing in advance that the final real value 
of a currency depends on capable eco¬ 
nomic management and not on pres¬ 
tige, on reliance in fixed values or on 
support from the IMF’s Special Draw- 
irg Funds as a means of increasing mo¬ 
ney ready to spend. 
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If has been alleged about many emi¬ 
nent scholars, including such redoubt¬ 
able writers as Dr S. Radhakrishnan 
and the late K.M. Munshi, that much 
ghosting has gone into many works 
published oyer their names. Mr Shan¬ 
kar Giri, a son of the present President 
of India, has brought out a publica¬ 
tion giving a version of the celebrated 
presidential election that split the Con¬ 
gress organisation and rocked national 
politics. Mr Giri Jr has christened his 
work ‘The Voice of Conscience*. To 
me the whole thing sounds more like 
the voice of Mr Giri Sr. Perhaps the 
father has ghosted for the son, making 
it all one holy transaction. 

* * 

Among the many sacred cows of* 
our foreign policy is the King of Nepal. 
So much so one of the tenets of our 
diplomacy appears to be that at least 
this King can do no wrong. I was 
therefore particularly pleased to find 
The Statesman doing some plain speak¬ 
ing about the game of politics as played 
by the Royally in Kathmandu. An 
editorial in its issue of August 31 makes 
the basic poiut that Nepal has conti¬ 
nued to remain economically a back¬ 
ward country where the traditional im¬ 
poverishment of the masses seems to 
threaten to outlast this century. It is 
possible that to the extent that the go¬ 
vernment of India could have done 
anything significant at all to improve 
the viability of the Nepalese economy, 
both its intention and effort could have 
beer more imaginative and purposeful. 
At the same time, the greater blame will 
certainly attach itself to the Ruler of 
Nepal who still does not seem to have 
got his priorities right. The King must 
come to terms with the fact that there 
has to be a compromise between his 
preference for personal autocracy on 
the one hand and the popular political 
forces in his country on the other if 
there is to be a successful national en¬ 
deavour for developing and diversify¬ 
ing Nepal s meagre economy. 

* * 

Rather shocking is our government’s 
invitation to the President of Sudan, to 
pay a State visit to our country. Maj. 
Gen. Gaffar Nimiery is due to come to 
this country later in the year and 1 
wonder how many among the crowds 
that collect on such occasions to greet 
visiting VIPs would know anything 
at alt about the barbarous manner in 
which Maj. Gen. Nimiery dealt withhis 


political opponents, who had attemp¬ 
ted an abortive coup a few weeks ago 
Even granting that it is the prerogative 
of dictatorships or autocrats to 
put to death those who unsuccess fully 
conspire against their regimes, the cat- 
and mouse game which the Sudanese 
President chose to play with some of 
the doomed men when he pe.sonally 
interrogated them was surely one of 
the most outrageously obscene epi¬ 
sodes even in this blood-thirsty and 
blood-sodden age. I do not know 
what the diplomatic compulsions were 
which has made it necessary for the 
government of India to offer the hospi¬ 
tality of our State to Maj. Gen. GafTar 
Nimiery. but I am tempted to suggest 
that, if N:w Delhi could have this 
President of Sudan come and stay at 
the Rashtrapati Bhavan as an honoured 
guest, its credentials for questioning 
Gen. Yahya Khan’s possibly homicidal 
intentions towards Mr Mujibur Rah¬ 
man would be rather shaky. 

* * 

1 was considerably intrigued by the 
concluding passage (which I reproduce 
below) of an editorial in The Statesman 
of August 30 on the Japanese decision 
to float the yen: 

“Nixon’s brinkmanship could (if other 
countries retaliate) easily result in 
trade war and strict exchange cont¬ 
rols. But if America’s trading part¬ 
ners act with restraint, the American 
unwillingness to devalue the dollar 
would mean a prolonged period of 
floating rates and the continuance of 
the ten per cent import surcharge. 
The first would not necessarily be 
undesirable, the second could be 
most undesirable". 

T, for one, am unable to see the 
logic or the sense of the categorical 
assertion that a trade war would be less 
undesirable than floating exchange 
rates. Docs The Statesman desire that 
if the IMF is to be laid to rest at all. 
the GATT too ought to be well and 
truly buried with it in cold and clammy 
company? 

* * 

The finances of politicians arc the 
favourite topic of cocktail talk in most 
capitals. The bank balance of Mr 
Harold Wilson, for instance, was much 
discussed in London recently, the pro¬ 
vocation being his receipt of a reputed¬ 
ly large sum for a volume of memoirs 


relating to his period in office. In our 
own New Delhi, the gossips of course 
do not need any provocation at all. 
A few days ago I heard a question 
asked whether there were men of 
great wealth among the members or ex- 
members of the central government. 
There were a number of prompt answers 
but they differed widely about the 
identities of the allegedly over-rich 
politicians. They were however gene¬ 
rally in ' agreement on the point 
that there arc quite a few men of great 
wealth in this tribe; (this is apart from 
ministers such as Mr Karan Singh 
who have “ostensible" sources of 
wealth.) 

It was suggested that there were even 
some ministers or ex-ministers who 
could count their money in several mil¬ 
lions of rupees. Incidentally, among 
those present at this discussion, was a 
notorious wag who remarked, rather 
irrelevantly, that he knew of a cabinet 
minister who more or less began life 
as a nxnli in Motilal Nehru’s household, 
subsequently became a munshi in 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s establishment and 
is now a minister in Mrs Indira Gandhi 
Nehru's cabinet. This account may be 
apocryphal, but it certainly makes a 
valid point. We undoubtedly have a 
wonderful political system in which 
practically every dog may hope to have 
his day. 

This brings me to the rather impor¬ 
tant issue of the quality of the Prime 
Minister’s Council of Ministers. Some 
of its members can hardly be said to 
be even alive. For instance. I had al¬ 
most forgotten that Fukhruddin Ali 
Ahmed was still holding a cabinet post 
until be himself reminded the public 
of the fact a few days ago by issuing a 
stem warning to the sugar industry and 
trade against increasing the price of the 
commodity. Right now. quite a large 
number or people is saying that Mr 
Mohan Kumaramangalam is (he bright¬ 
est iewel in the crown which Mrs 
Gandhi may be figuratively described 
as wearing. The basis for this equa¬ 
tion seems to be a widespread assump¬ 
tion that it is he who has masterminded 
the Tndo-Soviet pact. Rumours such 
as these have a habit of growing on the 
peoph and it is is not unlikely that the 
general public and even Mr Mohan 
Kumaramangalam himself may come 
to believe that there mav be something 
to the notion that he is the most valu¬ 
able colleague Mrs Gandhi has. 

V. B 
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Trade Winds 


PROBLEMS OF SHIPPERS 

Mr. L.N. Birla. Chairman. All India 
Shippers Council stated at a meeting 
of the Council that the shippers were 
facing a number of problems in regard 
tii shipping services, freight rates and 
port facilities. Increases in freight 
rates had been quite frequent and the 
Conference had failed to maintain 
any stability in freight rates. In spite 
of the high level of freight rates the 
shipping services were inadequate and 
irregular. The council Mr. Birla said, 
had to find out the causes and explore 
appropriate remedies. 

He hoped that sooner or later shipp¬ 
ing industry would take due note of 
the shippers' interests. Already there 
was recognition of the fact that 
shipping was meant to serve trade and 
not vice \ersu. The problems of shi¬ 
ppers were receiving increasing atten¬ 
tion at international forums, he added. 

EXEMPTION OF U S. SURTAX 

Exports to the United States which 
had already left the country of origin 
before August 16 are exempt from the 
10 per cent additional surcharge, the 
US Treasury Department announced 
recently. President Nixon proclaimed 
the surcharge on August 15 to help 
safeguard the US balance of payments 
position. It applies only to dutiable 
items,and in a few cases amounts to less 
than 10 per cent. However, the mer¬ 
chandise in warehouses and foreign 
trade /ones must be withdrawn by 
.Octohct 1, 1971, in order to qualify 
for the exemption. 

ACCOUNTANCY 

At a press conference here recently 
the President of the Institute of Charter¬ 
ed Accountants of India, Mr M. C. 
Bhandari, stressed the need for rede¬ 
lining the objectives of accountancy 
so as to cover such functions as the 
measurement of fair wages for labour, 
reasonable prices for the consumer, 
assessment of correct dues for the state 
in the form of taxes, fair return and jus¬ 
tice to the investor and e\aluution of 
a unit’s working in terms of social 
benefits to the community. He re¬ 
gretted that the members of the pro¬ 
fession of chartered accountancy were 
not having adequate opportunities 
for audit practice in public sector 
undertakings and suggested that the 
audit of the branch:s of nationalised 
banks should be entrusted to the 
practicing chartered accountants in the 


areas of operation of these branches. 
At present, the Comptroller and Audi¬ 
tor General of India, he pointed out, 
maintained a panel of experienced 
chartered accountants. There is need 
to expand this panel so that the ser¬ 
vices of a larger number of chartered 
accountants could be availed of in 
distant areas. There was also need, 
he added, for making audit of part¬ 
nership accounts compulsory. The ser¬ 
vices of professional accountants, Mr 
Bhandari further said, could be pro¬ 
fitably utilised by farm co-operatives 
and medium and small-scale industries. 

JAPAN TIGHTENS CONTROLS 

Japan's commercial banks have re¬ 
ceived new instruction designed, to se¬ 
verely restrict the amount of the dollars 
they can sell to the government, the 
Bank of Japan and Finance Ministry 
stated on StpUmbcr. 1 The instructions 
contained three provisions: non-rcsident 
free yen balances were frozen at the 
level of August 28, commercial banks 
were prevented from reducing their own 
dollar balances from the level required 
by exchange control rules at the end of 
August, and commercial banks were 
prohibited from discounting export bills 
before the shipments of goods takes 
place. The new restrictions, which were 
described by the central bank officials 
as temporary, were instituted to prevent 
another rush to sell dollars in Tokyo 
prior to the expected revaluation of 
of Japan's currency. 

U.K. CUTS BANK RATE 

Britain has cut its bank rate by one per¬ 
cent oj; September 2, in a move in¬ 
tended as a farther bar against specula¬ 
tive money inflows from abroad. The 
rate, the key to interst charges through¬ 
out the economy was reduced from six 
to five per cent the lowest level for 
nearly seven years. The Bank of 
England made clear that the move was 
for external reasons only following un¬ 
certain conditions generated by the 
crisis over the United States dollar. 
An cfficial spokesman stated that the 
action was consistent with the exchange 
measures introduced at the weekend to 
discourage speculative inflows of the 
so-called hot money. 

U. K. ASSISTANCE 

Arrangements were concluded on 
September 2, 1971 in New Delhi for a 
British aid allocation of £6,125,000 
(Rs II crores) to finance the building 
of a giant cargo ship for India by a 


Scottish firm. A bulk carrier of 75,000 
tons dead weight will be built for the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company of 
India by the Lower Clyde shipbuilding 
firm of Scott Lithgow. Due for delivery 
in 1976, the new ship will be 805 feet 
long, with a maximum breadth of 106 
feet and a loaded draft of 45 feet. It 
will be powered by diesel machinery 
built by another Scottish firm, John G. 
Kincaid and Co. of Greenock. This 
is the second Indian shipping order 
this year from Scott Lithgow to be 


CORRIGENDA 

In the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Ac¬ 
count, 1970, of the State Bank of Patiala, publi¬ 
shed on pages 304-308 In our Issue of August 13, 
1971, the figure on page 305 item No. 11 of 
Property and Assets side (1969) should be read 
as Rs 2,87,308 15 Instead of Rs 2,87,398 15 
and the figure on page 306 item No. 1 of In¬ 
come side (1970) of the Profit and Loss Account 
should be read as Rs 3,29,10,850 94 instead of 
Rs 3,29,10,850 95. 


financed by British aid loans. In March, 
letters were exchanged providing for 
aid loans totalling £11.5 (Rs 21 crores) 
million for two bulk, carriers for the 
Shipping Corporation of Tndia. Britain 
is the only country which has so far 
agreed to the government of India's 
proposal that the purchase of complete 
ships should be financed out of aid 
funds. The Scindia ship will be used 
mainly for the carriage of iron ore 
exported by India to Japan. Its pur¬ 
chase will assist India’s economic 
development by increasing the propor¬ 
tion of foreign trade carried in Indian 
vessels and thus saving foreign ex¬ 
change. 

SALE OF TRACTORS 

The union government has issued the 
Tractors (Distribution and Sale) Con¬ 
trol Order, 1971, under the Essential 
Commodities Act, 1955. This Control 
Order is on the lines with the Motor 
Cars (Distribution & Sale) Control 
Order 1959, and the Scooters (Distri¬ 
bution & Sale) Control Order 1960. 
Thirty types of tractors are covered 
under this Order which include imported 
tractors also. The Control Order pres¬ 
cribes the procedure for registration of 
orders with the dealers for purchase of 
new tractors. The intending buyers have 
been advised to apply in the prescribed 
proforma to the dealer of the area, 
furnishing a post office savings bank 
pass book evidencing the fact that he 
has opened a Security Deposit Account 
in the said post office for a sum not 
less than Rs 500/- and pledge the pass 
book to the dealer. Supplies will be 
made by the dealers in accordance with 
the order of registration. A person can 
purchase only one new tractor in a pe¬ 
riod of 12 months. The order prohibits 
the re-sale of tractors for a period of 
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The exporter’s friend j 

DENA BANK | 

can help you | 
to develop and expand i 
your exports. ! 


i 


Count on DENA BANK to make credit 
available to you promptly for 
export of mill machinery, electrical 
equipment and other capital and 
engineering goods on cash basis or 
deferred payment terms. 

With correspondents at all important 
financial centres, our Foreign Depart* 
ment is fully equipped to handle 
Letters of Credit.Export Bills.Foreign 
Remittances and also to help you 
with market information and advice 
on trade procedures. 


DENA BANK 

Heed Office Oevkaran Nanjue Building*, 
17. Horniman Circle. Fort, 8 o rn bay -1. 


•atan bataa 


DBM HI 


In DELHI our Branches at : 

Connaught Circus * Cbandni Chowk * Subzi Mandi 
* Najafgarh Road * Karol Bagh * Darya Ganj * G. B. Road 
We also have branches at Chhatarpur * Okhla 
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ALUMINIUM 

CAN MAKE YOUR 
HOME LOVELIER 
AND LIVELIER 


Sleek, elegant, light, bright, strong, durable, rust-proof, 
hygienic.. .one could go on listing the virtues of the wonder 
metal, ALUMINIUM. Every modern home uses versatile 
aluminium furniture, fixtures, utensils and appliances. 

Join the modern trend—use aluminium in your home too. 
Make sure that your furniture is made of Hindalco 
Aluminium. Hindalco does not make these finished goods 
but it supplies the much-needed aluminium (in primary & 
Semi-fabricated forms) for their manufacture. 
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two years front the date of original 
purchase except with the permission of 
the Controller of Tractors or an officer . 
appointed by the state governmet for 
this purpose. The new tractor so pur¬ 
chased shall immediately be registered 
by tho purchaser with an authority to 
be specified by the state government 
and in accordance with the terms and 
conditions to be prescribed by it, 
including the payment of anyfobfor 
such registration. The Control Order 
authorises the Controller of Tractors 
to lay down thc'pattern of distribution 
of tfactoTs as well as to fix quotas for 
meeting the requirements of the govern¬ 
ment, corporation, local authority or 
any class of persons. The control Order 
extends to the whole of India andcomts 
into force from September 1, 1971. 

SUPPORT FOR RAW JUTE 

The Agricultural Prices Commission 
has recommended that the minimum 
Support price for raw jute for Assam 
Bottom variety delivered at Calcutta 
be raised to Rs 113.87 per quintal 
(Rs 42.50 per maund) for the 1971-72 
season, as against Rs 107.17 per quin¬ 
tal (Rs 40 per maund) for the 19 a)- 71 
season. The Commission has also re¬ 
commended that the grade differentials 
in force in 1970-71 be continued in 
1971-72. The union government has 
accepted the recommendations. This 
Will Jnqan an increase of Rs 6.70 per 
quintal over the 1970?7l level. The 
government has also accepted the re¬ 
commendation of the Commission that 
derivative minimum prices for up- 
country markets be *Wofked‘ ouf> in the 
same manner as for 1970-71, !£., the 
differential on account of freight and 
other charges .as. between Pjdcutta 
and any upcouhtry market qH&s %iot 
exceed Rs 17.42 per quintal (Rs 6.50 
per'maund). 

ROURKELA MISHAP 

The . Technical Committee, Which 
was set up by the Ministry of Steel and 
Mines, to conduct an enquiry into the 
causes and factors which led to the mis¬ 
hap at Rourkela steel plant in July, 
submitted on August 31, its report to 
Mr S. Mohan Kumaratadtagalam, Minis¬ 
ter of Steel and Mines. Lt. General 
R.A. Loomba, Enginecr-in-Chief, Army 
Headquarters, was Chairman of the 
Committee. The. other Members were 
Mr Tfthtah Mohan, Director, Central 
Building Research Institute. Roorkee 
artd Mr P. Bodhanwala, Technical 
Adviser, l»ta Iron Sc Steel Company 
•Ltd* Jamshedpur. Dr S. Narah 'ri Rao, 
Scientist, Struct ural 
semx&Ofntre, Jft«>jpr ary 

to the Committee. Xhf .Cgmipitt.ee.had 
theJattowing tern^s pi reference:’Ty to 
enquire into and aeferntitu? *thc"dauses 
*SBid factdr fwWffr l e d ts th e —e id e m , 
(//) to ascertain whether any person or 
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authority was responsible for the acci¬ 
dent or for conditions leading to it, 
and, if so, to what extent, (iii) to make 
recommendations regarding the steps 
to be taken to prevent such mishaps in 
future and (ify) to make such other re¬ 
commendations regarding the workirg 
in the plant as the Committee may con¬ 
sider relevant and necessary. The Com¬ 
mittee had also been asked to examine 
the steps being taken and arrangements 
being made to repair the damage that 
had been caused and to recommission 
the steel melting shop and advise if this 
could be done with greater speed to 
en&ble the steel melting shop to func¬ 
tion to the fullest extent as early as 
possible. The Committee had given an 
interim report a few weeks ago on 
matters which needed immediate atten¬ 
tion. In the mishap at Rourkela, a 
part of the roof structure of the steel 
melting shop over a length of about 150 
meters collapsed. The damage covered 
an area of 10,000 square meters out of 
the total roof area of 38,000 square 
meters in the steel melting 'shop. This 
has seriously affected functioning of the 
plaMt and in particular of the steel 
melting shop. 

ADDITIONAL CEMENT CAPACITY 

The union government had under 
consideration for soinetimc past, the 
steps that were necessary to augment 
cement production in the country keep¬ 
ing in view the growing demand for 
cement due 'to rising tempo of cons¬ 
tructional activity. It had, therefore, 
been considered necessary to licence 
additional capacities for cement produc¬ 
tion on an urgent basis. The Union 
Government had advised intending 
entrepreneurs on July 28, 1971 to sub¬ 
mit their applications for setting up 
cement plants in the various parts of 
the country by August 31, 1971. As it 
has been felt by the government that 
some more time be given for receipt 
of applications, it has decided to ex¬ 
tend the last date for submitting the 
application to the Ministry of Industrial 
Development upto September 15, 1971. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

Mr C. D. Thakkar, Piesident, Indian 
Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
stated recently that a major difficulty 
confronting the chemical industry was 
on account of scarcity of various raw 
materials, plants and equipments. This 
included a number of industrial chemi¬ 
cals such as soda ash, caustic soda, 
chlorine, glycerine, etc. besides basic- 
materials like mild steel, aluminium, 
stainless steel, alloy steel, non-ferrous 
metals etc. required lof thofnbrjqatipn 
of chemical plants and equipments. 1 On 
account of the shortage of raw mate¬ 
rials, evertllhe existing capacity in many 
units was not utilised folly. This coun¬ 
try, he added, was thus in an unhappy 
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position of being compelled to look to 
other countries for the supply of a 
number of. items t which could be pro¬ 
duced in larger quantities within the 
country. A situation like this highlight¬ 
ed the importance of expansion and 
diversification of the existing units he 
said. Another problem relating to 
raw materials has been on the question 
of price. A number of public sector 
undertakings were being entrusted with 
the production of several important raw 
materials such as benzene, toluene, xy¬ 
lene, naphthalene, methanol, etc. There 
have been considerable price fluctua¬ 
tion in Tegard to some such raw mate¬ 
rials adversely affecting the cost of pro¬ 
duction of industrial units consuming 
these raw materials. He also referred to 


NOTICE 

THE GWALIOR RAYON SILK MFG. 

(WVG.) CO. LTD. 

Regd. Office : Birlagram, Nagda, 
M.P. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the 
Twentyfourth Annual General Meeting 
of the Shareholders' of the Company 
will be held at GRASIM CLUB, Bifla- 
gram, Nagda on Wednesday the, 22nd 
September, 1971 at 4-15 P.M. to tran¬ 
sact the business mentioned in the 
Notice dated the 27th August, 197J 
accompanying the Annual Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 31 st March, 
1971 separately posted to the Share¬ 
holders of the Company individually at 
their Registered Addresses. 

The explanatory statement as required 
by Section 173(2) of the Companies 
Act,1956, relating to the special busi¬ 
ness is annexed to the Notice. 

Notes : 

(a) A member entitled to attend and 
vote is entitled to appoint a proxy 
to attend and vote instead of 
himself and the proxy need not 
be a member. 

(b) The Draft of the Heads of Agree¬ 

ment between the Company and 
The Industrial Credit & Invest¬ 
ment Corporation of India Limit¬ 
ed. referred to in the Ordinary 
Resolution No. 12 are open 
to the inspection of the Mem¬ 
bers at the Registered Office of 
the Company on all working 
days betweqq, rhet . of 

1.30 P.M. and 4 P.M. 

Shareholders arte requested to inti¬ 
mate to. the Company change in their 
registered address, if any. 

■By Order of the Board 
B.N. PURANMALKA 
. .. ' .. Secretary. 

Birlagram, Nagda 
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the enhancement of railway freight on 
goods year after year continuously. 

LEATHER-FUR INDUSTRY 

The Small Industries Service Institute. 
Srinagar, held an Open House Techni¬ 
cal discussion on Leather-Fur Industry 
at Srinagar on August 30. The discus¬ 
sion, the second of its kind organised in 
collaboration with All Kashmir Leather- 
Fur Manufacturers, Tanners and Dyers 
Association, tried to highlight the pro¬ 
blems facing the industry. The first 
such discussion held in October 1969, 
solved the major problem of huge ex¬ 
port rejects then faced by the industry. 

AWARDS FOR INVENTIONS 

Mr D, C. Dias of the Naval Dock¬ 
yard, Bombay, has been sanctioned a 
cash award of Rs 750 by the Ministry 
of Defence for inventing a new plungei 
type valve used in ships and hydraulic 
hoses. For saving a foreign exchange 
expenditure of nearly Rs two lakhs. 
Mr J. C. Chaudhuri and Mr A. K. Audi 
of the Naval Chemical and Metallurgi¬ 
cal Laboratory, Bombay, have each 
been sanctioned a cash award of Rs 500. 
They devised a plan to remove thick 
and hard deposits on boiler tubes of 
a naval ship. Mr D. S. Ramakrishna of 
the Chief Inspectorate of Electronics, 
Bangalore, has been sanctioned a sum 
of Rs 500 for fabricating a test-set used 
for testing the gear box controller of 
Vijayantatank. Mr Ourbux Singh of the 
Naval Dockyard, Bombay, has assembl¬ 
ed a high pressure testing pump for the 
boilers of some Naval ships. He has 
been sanctioned a cash award of Rs 
500. A cash award of Rs 500 has also 
been sanctioned to Sub. K. R. Dhar of 
the EME Directorate for developing a 
test kit, which is much simpler than the 
imported version and is capable of 
checking entire working of a trans¬ 
mitter-receiver radio set without open¬ 
ing it. Dr H. S. Rama Rao, Mr M. A. 
Sastry, and Mr' I. K. Oonicn of the 
Defence Electronics Research Labora¬ 
tory, Hyderabad, have been jointly 
sanctioned an award of Rs 1,500 for 
salvaging various component of un¬ 
utilised equipment and assembling these 
with certain modifications into a new 
instrument for evaluating the perform¬ 
ance of a defence store. Company- 
Havildar-Major S. Kanshi of EME 
Directorate has been awarded Rs 250 
for improving the relay system of a radio 
set. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

The Fourth International Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy will 
be held at Geneva from September 6 to 
16 this year. Organised jointly by the 
United Nations and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, the Confe¬ 
rence will be attended by several thou¬ 
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sand scientists, technologists, public 
officials, economists, planners and news¬ 
men. This country is taking significant 
part in the Conference and presenting 
a number of papers. Developments in 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy will 
be reported at the Conference, allow¬ 
ing the world community to take stock 
and to judge likely trends in future 
work. An exhibition on ‘Atoms for 
Development’ is also being organised at 
the time of the Conference, at which 
Government of India is setting up a 
pavilion. 


Chairman of the company with effect 
from August 20, 1971, in the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr R.F.S. 
Talyarkhan. 

Mr S.L. Bagria, President of the 
Bharat Commerce and Industries Ltd, 
has been unanimously elected Chair¬ 
man of the Man-Made Fibre Spinners' 
Association for the current year. Mr 
Mabesh Kumar Modi, of Modi Spg. 
and Wvg. Mills Co. Ltd, has been elec¬ 
ted Vice-Chairman. 


FILM FINANCE CORPORATION 

The Film Finance Corporation earn¬ 
ed profit of Rs. 3,08 lakhs during the 
year 1970-71. Out of this a sum of 
Rs 2.88 lakhs was paid as interest on 
government loans. The total expendi¬ 
ture in the year under report was Rs 
5.16 lakhs against Rs 6 04 lakhs dur¬ 
ing the previous year. The gross income 
of the Corporation for the year was 
Rs 5.34 lakhs as against Rs 6.21 lakhs 
of the previous year. The union gove r n- 
ment advanced a loan of Rs 20 lakhs 
to the Corporation during the year 
under review. Fiftysix applications for 
loan were received during the year 
under review and out of these, 14 appli¬ 
cations for Rs 20.75 lakhs were accept¬ 
ed. Twenty applications valued at Rs 
38 30 lakhs are under consideration. 
The Corporation has recovered loans 
with interest from 33 films including 14 
documentary or shortfilms. Outstand¬ 
ing loans against the producers arc : 
(/) released films—24; (//) films com¬ 
pleted, but not relcasd-—6; and (Hi) 
films under production—23. The total 
amount is Rs 1.03 crores of which 
Rs 13-34 lakhs is on account ofinterest. 
Since the inception of the Coporation, 
47 films financed by the Coporation 
have been released, including four re¬ 
leased in the year under report. 


DEVALUATION OF ROUBLE 

The Soviet Union altered the par 
value of the rouble in relation of major 
currencies except the US dollar and the 
French franc on September 1, 1971. 
The Soviet Bank of Foreign Trade an¬ 
nounced the new rate of exchange with 
nine currencies with the Japan's yen 
taking the largest jump of 5.16 per 
cent. The .smallest change was in the 
Canadian dollar which changed only 
0.22 per cent. The change in the rouble 
value in relation to major currencies 
will have no effect on Indo-Soviet trade 
which is in rupee account. 

NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Mr M.R. Bhide, Executive Vice- 
Chariman and Managing Director of 
Voltas Limited, has been appointed 


Mr Mulnkutla Rama Brahman has 

been appointed Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Indian Oil Copora¬ 
tion Limited. He took over from Mr 
N. N. Kashyap, the outgoing chair¬ 
man, on August 31, 1971. From 1950 
to 1959 Mr Rama Brahman served as 
Superintending Engineer and Engineer- 
in-Chief of the Kandla Port Trust. 
He joined the Indian Refineries Limited 
as Chief Engineer in 1959 and later 
became General Manager of the Gau- 
hati Refinery. In November ]965, he 
joined the Madras Refineries Limied as 
its Managing Director and, four years 
later, was made Chairman of its Board 
of Directors in addition to his duties 
as Managing Director. 
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Company Affairs 


DELHI CLOTH MILLS 

The board of directors of the Delhi 
Cloth and General Mills Company Ltd, 
has recommended a final dividend of 
five per cent on ordinary shares, making 
a total of JO per cent on increased 
capital for the year ended June 
1971 against 16 per cent for the 
preceding year. The company paid 
an interim ordinary divident of 
five per cent, absorbing Rs 87 lakhs 
earlier this year. The total equity 
dividend distribution for the year 
amounts to Rs 174 lakhs against Rs 
154.69 lakhs last year. The preference 
dividend absorbs Rs 17.65 lakhs, the 
same as last year. Preliminary figures 
show that the company has made a 
gross profit of Rs 13 07 cr«»rcs during 
the year compared with Rs 14 25 
crores for the previous year. Depre¬ 
ciation claims Rs 570.28 lakhs deve¬ 
lopment rebate Rs 21.07 lakhs and ta* 
provision Rs 90 lakhs. The net pro¬ 
fit was Rs 62 96 lakhs. A sum of 
Rs 538 9 lakhs has been transferred 
to general reserve. The company ca¬ 
pitalised Rs 7.73 crores out of general 
reserve by a four for five bonus issue 
during the year, increasing the paid-up 
equity capital to Rs 17.39 crores. 

OIL INDIA 

Mr Sarat Chandra Sinha. Chairman 
Oil India Ltd. stated at the annual 
general meeting held recently that for 
the second year in succession produc¬ 
tion of crude oil by the Company ex¬ 
ceeded the three million mark. With a 
view to offset depletion of reservoir 
energy because of regular production, 
several water and gas injection schemes 
had already been implemented, and 
more were expected to come into opera¬ 
tion, during the current yen»\ he added. 
Up to December 31, 1970 over 0.9 
million kilolitres of water and 60.6 
million cubic metres of gas, had been 
injected into the oilfield formations. 
In the sphere of developmental drill¬ 
ing, operations were spreading out to 
meet the dual requirements of de¬ 
veloping known pools and probing 
outlying structures, away from the 
main producing centres, with a view 
to find new reserves and sustain pro¬ 
duction for as long as possible. Mr 
Sinha said that the efforts of the com¬ 
pany had met with some success, parti¬ 
cularly within the Moran mining lease. 
The meterage drilled in exploratory and 
development wells during 1970 ex¬ 
ceeded the target by 3,138, metres or 
about 10,295, feet. The drilling perfor¬ 


mance during the first half of 1971 
continued to be satisfactory and it 
was hoped that, barring unforesee¬ 
able developments, the target would 
again be exceeded during the current 
year. Mr Sinha told the Share¬ 
holders that considerable progress 
had been made in the application 
of advanced techniques and computer 
technology to interpret seismic data 
for releasing new locations. Computer 
programmes were also being success¬ 
fully used for detailed investigation into 
the behaviours of underground reser¬ 
voirs. The company had entered into 
an agreement with a reputed firm of 
the USA (D.R. McCord Associates) to 
utilise a set of highly sophisticated 
computer programme for reservoir 
studies. 

POYSHA INDUSTRIAL 

Poysha Industrial Company Ltd. 
maintained its tempo of progress dur¬ 
ing the year 1970-71 so that its total 
sales for the whole group was around 
Rs9.34 crores as against Rs7.12crores 
a year before, stated Mr M.R. Ruia. 
Chairman of the company while ad¬ 
dressing the annual general meeting. 
The gross profit for the year amounted 
to Rs 54.26 lakhs and net profit, after 
providing for depreciation, develop¬ 
ment rebate and taxation, amounted 
to Rs 33 67 laTchs as against Rs 27.66 
lakhs last year. The chairman told 
the shareholders that the Ghaziabad 
factory had been enlarged to accommo¬ 
date another printing line ami other 
equipment. Mr Ruia stated that the 
supply of tin plate was unsatisfactory. 
Hindustan Steel and the Tinplate Com¬ 
pany were expected to meet the full 
demand of the industry for general 
line containers he said, but the same 
irregularities in supplies and a continu¬ 
ously increasing backlog persisted in¬ 
spite of promises to increase production 
and improve supplies. As for OTS 
tinplate, it was still under experimen¬ 
tation at Hindustan Steel. He pointed- 
out that while the company was hope¬ 
fully expecting an early improvement 
in the situation, it still had to import 
large quantities of suitable tinplate 
from abroad. This had become a 
matter where the government’s inter¬ 
vention was strongly and effectively 
called for. 

Mr Ruia pointed out that the tin 
can was suffering from triple imposts, 
being taxed both on its prime raw ma¬ 
terial and as a finished product, besides 


the taxon the canned product too. This 
position continued unchanged, and had 
recently worsened as a result of the last 
budget which raised the duty on im¬ 
ported tinplate from 27£ per cent to 40 
percent. Mr Ruia pointed <uit that the 
Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, after 
a recent survey of over 20 countries in 
Europe, west Asia and south east 
Asia, has called for a bold programme 
of exports of Canned products, lising 
from its present value of Rs 6 7 crores 
to Rs 50 crores by 1975 76. This, how¬ 
ever, could be achieved only with the 
active assistance of the government 
by way of relief of taxation and other 
levies on the existing modern units. 

FERTILIZER CORPORATION 

The l-ertili/cr Corporation of India 
Ltd, recorded an increased turnover 
during the year 1970-71, at around Rs 
78 crores as against Rs 66 crores dur¬ 
ing the previous >car, stated Mr H.N. 
Scthna, Chairman of the Corporation. 
It made a gross profit of Rs 17.07 
crores and a net profit of Rs 1.67 
crores. Mr Setfmn pointed out that 
the production at Nangal unit during 
the year dropped to 53.926 tonnes of 
Nitrogen as against 79,765 during the 
previous year. The loss in produc- 
! ion, he stated, was cut ircly due to dras¬ 
tic power cut imposed by the Bhakra 
Management Board. In fact it was 
due to power interruptions that output 


THE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
(Incorporated in England) 

7|% DEBENTURE STOCK. 1980 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF-YEAR 
ENDING 14TH OCTOBER, 197] 

Notice is hereby given that interest 
at the rate of Rs 38.75 P (less Indian 
Income Tax) per Rs. 1,000/- of Stock 
will be paid on 15th October, 1971, to 
Debenture Stockholders registered in 
the books of the Company on 3rd 
October, 1971. Applications for trans¬ 
fers received at the Company's office 
at Victoria House, Post Box 304, Chow- 
ringhec Square, Calcutta, upto 3rd 
October, 1971, will, if otherwise satis¬ 
factory, be registered at the date for the 
purpose of participation in the above 
interest. 

Debenture Stock Transfer Books will 
be closed from 4th October, 1971 to 
14th October, 1971, both days inclu¬ 
sive. 

By Order of the Board, 
S.K. MITRA 
Secretary 

Victoria House, 

Calcutta, 

31st August, 1971. 
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at Gorakhpur also came down. Trojn- 
bay, on the other hand, improved its 
pioduction at 57,646 tonnes of Nitro¬ 
gen and 24,145 tonnes of P t 0 6 . Mr 
Sethna revealed that the Sindri unit 
was facing problems peculiar to ageing 
units. 

Mr Sethna told the shareholders that 
the Corporation had seven major pro¬ 
jects under construction. These were, 
Durgapur, Barauni, rationalisation 
project at Sindri, Namrup expansion, 
Ramagundum, Talchcr and Trombay 
expansion. This task, which was ex¬ 
pected to cost approximately Rs 450 
to 500 crorcs over a period of approxi¬ 
mately tour to five years was being 
carried out entirely by the Planning & 
Development Division of the Corpora¬ 
tion, an achievement unique in this 
country. Of these, Durgapur was 
expected to go on stream by the end of 
1971, initial trial runs having been al¬ 
ready started. The projects at Baruni 
and Namrup were expected to be com¬ 
missioned bv the end of 1972. Delay 
in the supply of indigenous equipment 
by the fabricators, shortage of struc¬ 
tural and other steel itemsandproblcjns 
of contractors labour at site had sever¬ 
ally alfected the completion of the pro¬ 
ject on schedule. 

CENTRAL BANK 

After proxiding Rs 48.45 lakhs for 
taxation, the directors of the Central 
Bank of India have recommended a 
final dividend of 60 paise per share, 
absorbing Rs 11.50 lakhs, for 1970. In¬ 
terim dividend for the year has been 
paid at the rate of Rs two per share, 
absorbing Rs 38.32 lakhs. The total 
dividend for the year thus works out 
io Rs 2.60 per shaic. or 10.4 per 
cent gross. According to the prelimi¬ 
nary results released by the company, 
the excess of income over expendi¬ 
ture during 1970 works out to Rs 37.62 
lakhs against Rs 19.59 lakhs for 1969. 
The entire excess for 1969 was carried 
to the accounts for 1970. 

LAMPS CAPS 

Lamps Caps and Filaments Ltd, 
will enter the capital market on Sep¬ 
tember 10 with a public issue of 
Rs 25 lakhs comprising 150,000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each (Rs 15 lakhs) and 
10.000 (9 5 per cent) cumulative le- 
deemable preference shares of Rs 100 
each (Rs 10 lakhs). The entire public 
issue has been underwritten. The com¬ 
pany has an authorised capital of Rs 
one crore (Rs 75 lakhs in equity and 
Rs 25 lakns in preference shares). 
The issued and subscribed capital is 
Rs fi\e lakhs. The present issue is for 
Rs 30 lakhs, out of which equity shares 
of Rs tive lakhs have been reserved for 
allotment to the foreign collaborators 
OY ATRXM AB (Helsinki) in part 


payment of the machinery and equip- phase the manufacture will be under 

ment to be supplied by them. The com- taken from about 0.6 mm imported 

pany proposes to set up a plant at Nasik tungsten wires by sucessive drawing 

(Maharashtra) for the manufacture of and redrawings to the requisite dimen- 

tungsten filament wires, a component sions. The proceeds of the present 

vital to the electric lamp industry of issue will be utilised for financing the 

every type including electronic valve. first phase of the project- The capital 

The installed capacity will be 150 outlay is estimated at Rs 75 lakhs, 

million metres of filament wire per which will be met by share capital 

annum which is at present imported. (Rs 40 lakhs) foreign currency loan 

The company expects to go on stream from the ICICI (Rs 26 lakhs) and rupee 

by the middle of 1972. In the first loan from SICOM (Rs 9 lakhs). 



You are a graduate. 

You have a business 
proposition. 

But what is the use? 
Where is the money? 
Bank of Maharashtra 
will help you implement 
your schemes. 
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Imported Know-How Creates Hardship 


Mr Moinul Hague .Choudhury, 
Minister for Industrial Development, 
said in New Delhi on August 30, that 
“dependence on imported know-how 
and equipment not only robs us of 
valuable times foreign exchange and 
production capacity, but also causes 
hardship to all concerned*’. Inaugu¬ 
rating a seminar on “Maximisation 
of Capacity Utilisation and Producti¬ 
vity*’, organised by the Federation ofi 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, the Minister urged the in¬ 
dustrialists to develop indigenous tc- 
chincal know-how and asked them to 
make “larger provision in their budgets 
for research and development**. 

Mr Choudhury said that the govern¬ 
ment intended to give importance to 
such industries in the fourth Plan as to 
provide for import substitution and ex¬ 
port promotion. 

Following is the full text of Mr 
Choudhury’s speech:— 

I am indeed very happy to be in 
the midst of some of the leaders of 
our Industry today, for, having chosen 
to build up an industrial society it 
needs no gainsaying tha» the hastening 
of the process of development in our 
country squarely hinges on the pace of 
our industrial development. It is also 
true, at the same time, that there are 
many stumbling blocks in the way of 
our progress in this direction, for 
instance, lack of adequate capital 
resources, machinery and equipment, 
equitable and rational distribution 
of raw materia] and so on, and that we 
have no other alternative but to make 
the bent use of whatever wc have in 
our hand. This question of under¬ 
utilisation of the installed alternative 
capacity in our industries has been 
agitating our minds for quite some time. 

I am glad, therefore, that the Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
& Industry has chosen the subject of 
“Maximization of Capacity Utiliza¬ 
tion and Productivity’* for this Seminar. 

As you all know, recently, many of 
our industries, chiefly textiles and stccl- 
based industries went through certain 
production difficulties as a result of 
which, coupled with low investment, 
the rate of increase in the industrial 
output tended to decline. However, 
given the will and the effort even now, 
it will be possibile to achieve higher 
levels of production in a wide range of 
industries. 

I know that all those concerned with 


the situation will have different versions 
to tell as regards the various factors 
that prevent us from maximising utilisa- 
sation of the potential. The manage¬ 
ment will have its own reasons to ad¬ 
vance. The labour leaders would ana¬ 
lyse the situation differently, and so 
on. I do not say that these different 
versions will have no validity at all. 
But I do want to say here, and I say 
with conviction that if we decide to 
keep our objective of social good in 
view, all these differences would auto¬ 
matically disappear. In fact, the success 
of an enterprise today is increasingly 
judged by the contributions it is able 
to make to the public good and not 
merely by its profitability index. This 
has been realised even in the home of 
the private enterprise—that is the USA. 

Impediments to full Utilisation 

Mr Kanoria, you have rightly re¬ 
ferred to some of the impediments that 
are responsible for the low utilisation 
of the capacity in various industries, 
such as raw material shortage, paucity 
of bank credit, labour unrest, transport 
bottleneck, power shortage and so 
on. I am conscious of the fact that too 
many departments and corporations 
are dealing with the industries, alloca¬ 
tion of raw materials control and regu¬ 
lation etc. 1 assure you that the go¬ 
vernment is quite alive to its responsibi¬ 
lity in these matters and it is doing 
everything possible to ease the situa¬ 
tion through-various measures, includ¬ 
ing initiating—for instance—steps for 
better co-ordination between the various 
Departments which need to be consul¬ 
ted in issuing Letters of Intents/Licences 
and the departments and corporations 
which plan, import and allocate raw 
materials; jn fact, 1 am convinced, 
without it our rate of growth will not 
stimulate. In fact, some streamlining 
is absolutely necessary. Further, im¬ 
ports of raw materials, components 
and spare parts, where these were 
found indispensable, have been allowed 
on a more liberal scale than ever be¬ 
fore. But you will agree with me that 
in the ultimate analysis, the industry 
has to find its own feet. As 1 have al¬ 
ready said in the beginning, and I do 
not mind repeating it again, wc have 
to make optimum utilisation of the 
resources at our command — whether 
it is machinery, equipment, materials 
or labour. 

I shall give you an example to prove 
my point. A recent survey by the 
Ministry of Irrigation and Power, 
showed that one-third of the construc¬ 


tion equipment had been lying idle for 
quite some time for want of spare parts 
and components awaited from abroad. 
Now, this is a lesson for us. Depen¬ 
dence on imported know-how and 
equipment not only robs us of our valu¬ 
able time, foreign exchange and pro¬ 
duction capacity, but also causes hard¬ 
ship to all concerned. Our engineers, 
scientists, and managers have a special 
role to play in avoiding resurgence of 
such situations. Not that they have not 
done so until now. In fact, it is be¬ 
cause of the outstanding success of- 
some of their achievements by which 1 
I am encouraged to make this remark. 
All they have to do is to put a little 
more vigour into their efforts. Re¬ 
cently, some distinguished Indian scien¬ 
tists, on their own, pointed out in a 
meeting with the Planning Commission 
that foreign collaboration in technolo¬ 
gical fields had a stifling effect on In¬ 
dian initiative, and pleaded for de¬ 
veloping indigenous technological en¬ 
deavour to the maximum extent. I 
must say this is the right spirit in which 
we have to approach all our problems. 
Industries too have to lend a hand in 
this by making a larger provision in 
their budgets for research and de¬ 
velopment. As things are, the 
amount spent by them in this direction 
is pitifully small. It is simply because 
of these considerations that the go¬ 
vernment intends to give importance to 
such industries in the fourth Plan as 
to provide for import substitution and 
export promotion. 

Cost Consciousness 

While T am discussing these some 
what technical aspects of the problem 
before, 1 might as well mention some 
other factors of similar nature which 
have prevented us from exploiting 
our production-capacity to the full. 
Lack of adequate cost-consciousness, 
for example, is one. Obviously, the 
existence of a seller’s market has pre¬ 
vented our manufacturers from evinc¬ 
ing interest in the need for reduction 
of costs. Even the quality of their pro¬ 
ducts has not been up to the mark. 
Perhaps many of them do not realize 
that lack of quality docs not pay in the 
long run. They must also dispel their 
misunderstanding that quality cont¬ 
rol adds to the costs; scientific analy¬ 
ses have shown that it actually reduces 
the total costs, for it brings in its wake 
significant economies in production 
and distribution. They should not feci 
shy of making full use of the knowledge 
and expertise accumulated by organi¬ 
sations, such as the National Produc¬ 
tivity Council in these spheres and 
achieving optimum results. * 

So far as the question of making 
the Fullest use of our machinery and 
equipment is concerned, we can pro- 
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ceed without any qualms of conscience. 
But, when it comes to the question of 
making the optimum use of our man¬ 
power resources, we have to be very 
careful for workers are not machines. 
At the same time, their deep involve¬ 
ment in the achievement of our ob¬ 
jective is very essential. This has to be 
done by providing proper incentives to 
them to give of their best, and also 
training them according to the needs 
of the situation. Now, when they put 
in their best efforts, it also devolves on 
us to share with them, in an appropriate 
manner, the gains accruing as a result 
of such efforts. I quite realise that no 
tailor-made formula for determining 
the extent of their contribution, along 
with those of the other factors of pro¬ 
duction. is readily available. To tell 
you the truth, no single formula may 
also be available in the near future, as 
the quantum of the share of each fac¬ 
tor of production is bound to differ 
from industry to industry. In fact, 
the National Productivity Council, 
which is a tripartite organisation re¬ 
presenting employers, labour and go¬ 
vernment. has been working hard for 
some years now to arrive at an agreed 
approach and I hope that it will soon 
succeed in presenting a national 
consensus. I would say, however, that 
even if we cannot produce a nationally 
acceptable formula immediately, we 
can at least try to follow the example 
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of countries like Great Britain, where 
Productivity Agreements at the unit 
level have helped a great deal in solving 
this problem and creating a congenial 
climate for increasing production. Some 
industrial units in India have also 
found this system workable to the satis¬ 
faction of both the management and 
workers, and my pica is that we must 
go for such agreements in a big way. 

Economise Materials Cost 

I am tempted to make one more 
observation in this context. Of the 
total cost incurred in the manufac¬ 
ture of a product, as much as 60 to 70 
per cent is accounted for by the mate¬ 
rials cost. Therefore, if we could econo¬ 
mise on our materials resources through 
their efficient management, rather than 
economise on labour, there would per¬ 
haps be no need to get into trouble 
over layoffs, retrenchment, etc, and this 
would also suit our conditions under 
which unemployment has to be avoided 
at all costs. It is true that in many ins¬ 
tances. the lack of fuller utilisation of 
the capacity has been due to inefficient 
running of the units, and this has given 
rise to the phenomenon of the so-called 
“sick units.” But, I would not say 
that the workers have no obligations in 
all these efforts . Unless they too realise 
their responsibilities and put in their 
best in exploiting the production poten¬ 
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tial fully, this would go against their 
own interest. 

Productivity Techniques 

Before* concluding, I would like to 
emphasise once again the importance 
of making greater use of productivity 
techniques for driving an all-round 
advantage in terms of costs, output, 
quality and fuller utilisation of our 
scarce resources. With each improve¬ 
ment in operations through skilled 
management comes a lower manufac¬ 
turing cost and better quality which, 
in turn, bring increased earnings to the 
workers and a *ower selling price for 
the consumer. With the reduction 
in the selling price, the consumer is 
enabled to buy more products in qua¬ 
lity and in variety, and to lead a better 
life. This is, what you call, real progress. 

Some economists have estimated 
that it would take us many decades to 
catch up with the industrially advan¬ 
ced countries. Speaking for myself, 
I am not inclined to take such 
a pessimistic view. In fact, having built 
up in our country a sound infrastruc¬ 
ture for industrial growth, if our 
entrepreneurs, managers, technologists 
and scientists pull their weight to¬ 
gether, we can succeed in reducing this 
“development gap” in a much shorter 
time. 
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Foreign Collaborations 

During THE quarter April-June 1971; government of India approved 85 cases of foreign collaborations. Nineteen of 
these involved financial collaborations. There were 22 cases of collaborations with the UK. 20 with the USA, 
18 with W. Germany, 10 with Japan, four with France, two each with Holland. Sweden, and Switzerland, 
and one each with Austria, Belgium; Chechoslovakia and Denmark : 


SI. Name of the Indian Co. Name of the foreign Co. Item of manufacture 

No. 


1. M/s Westerwork Engineers Pvt, Ltd., 
Commerce Centre, Tardeo Road, Bom¬ 
bay-34. 

2. M/s Donugursee Diamond. Division 
Maneckji Wadia Building. 127. Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi Rd., G.P.O. Box No. 890, 
Fort, Bombay-1. 

3. M/s Ideal Jawa (India) Private Limited, 
Industrial Estate, Mysore-2. 


4. M/s Bombay Paints & Allied Products 
Ltd, Corridor Rd. Gavannada Village, 
Chembur, Bombay-74 (AS). 


5. M/s Burlingtons’ Exports, Taj Mahal 
Hotel, Bombay. 

6. M/s Southern Agrifurane Industries 
Limited, ‘’Ruyala Buildings”, 1/155, 
Mount Road, Madras-2. 

7. M/s K.G. Khosla & Co. Private Limi¬ 
ted. 1, Deshbandhu Gupta Rd. New 
Delhi-55. 

8. M/s The Ballarpur Paper and Straw 
Board Mills Ltd., Thapar House, 124, 
Janpath, New Delhi-1. 

9. M/s Associated Textile Engineers, Pro- 
F prietors; ATE Private Ltd, 43, Forbes 

Street, Fort, Bombay-1. 

10. M/s Philips India Ltd., 7, Justice 
Chandra Madhab Road, Calcutta-20. 


11. M/s Mysore Porcelains Ltd., Science 
Institute Post. Post Box No. 1245, Ban¬ 
galore-12. 

12. M/s Everlite Insulating Industries Pvt. 
Ltd., 137, Biren Roy Road West, Cal¬ 
cutta-61. 

13. M/s Manubhai Ambalal Patel Station 
Road, Opp. Baroda Bank, Petlad (Distt. 
Kaira) Gujarat. 

14. M/s Kerala Ceramics Ltd., P.O. Kun- 
dara (Kerala). 

15. M/S Hindustan Bone Mills (Pvt) Ltd, 
F Civil Lines, PJB. 76, Moradabad (UP). 

16. M/s Jayakumar Eng, Pvt., Ltd. 7-C. 
Industrial Estate, P.O. Podanur, Coim¬ 
batore (Tamil Nadu). 

17. M/S Byford Pvt. Ltd, M-5, New Delhi 
South Extension Part II, Ring Road, 
New Delhi-49. 


INDIA-AUSTRIA 

M/s Unithcrm Osterichishe Oaselshaft, 
Austria. 

INDIAN—BELGIUM 

M/s Diamant Boarts, Belgium. 


INDIA—CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

M/s Polytechna. Foreign Trade Co- 
co-operation, Agency. Praha, Czech os 
vakia. 

INDIA—DENMARK 

M/s Hempel’s Marine Paints. 
Denmark. 

INDIA—FRANCE 

M/s Promostyl, Paris, France 

M/s, Petrole-Chimie Engineering, 
5-Rue, Taylor, Paris. France. 

M/s Crenelle &Co. Lille. France. 


M/s Krebs Paris. France. 


INDIA—HOLLAND 

M/s Stork Boxmeer NV, Boxmeer, Hol¬ 
land. 

M/s N.V. Philips, Holland. 

INDIA—JAPAN 

M/s NGK Insulators Ltd, Mizuho, 
Nagoya, Japan. 

M/s Daiichi Denko Co. Ltd, Japan. 


M/s Nakano Machinery Works Ltd, 
Osaka, Japan 

M/s Japan Ceramics Ergg. Co.. Ltd, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

M/s Japan Leather Co. Ltd., Tokyo, 
Japan M/s Okura Trading Co., Ltd, 
Tokyo. Japan. 

M/s Nagoya watch'Co. Nagoya, Ja¬ 
pan. 

M/s Ishikawajima Harima Heavy In¬ 
dustries Co. Ltd, Japan. 


Automatic pressure jet burners. 


Diamond dressers, diamond wheels, 
diamond nibs and diamond saws. 


‘Jawa* motor cycles. 


Marine paints. 


Ready made garments. 
Furfural. 

Air and gas compressors. 
Caustic soda/chlorine. 


Rotary screens machinery. 

MV lamps. 

LT & HT electronporcelain insula¬ 
tors. 

.Enamelled Copper wires. 

Wire products machines. 

Ceramic transfer pictures. 

Ossein (gelatine)and dicalcium phos¬ 
phate. 

Battery operated clocks, 

4 Shibaura', (37 HP) Agricultural trac¬ 
tors. 


(F)—Indicates cases involving financial participation. 
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18. M/s Kerala State Industrial Develop- M'S Yaskawa Electric Mfg. Co. Ltd, Eddy current clutches, 
ment Corpn. Ltd.. Vellayambalam, Post Ohtemachi Bldg. Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 

Box No. 105, Trivandrum-1. Japan. 

19. M/s Tata Fison Industries Ltd, 21, Re- M/s Sumitomo Chemical Co. Ltd, Fenitrothion. 

velin Street. Bombay-1. Japan 

20. M/s S.R.P. Tools Ltd, Lattice Bridge, M,s Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Gear hobs, shaping cutters, broaches, 

Madras 41. Japan. gear shaving cutters. 

INDIA—NETHERLAND 

21. M/s Shri Mahandra K. Jhawar. N-32, M/s Sales of America (Nederland) Consultancy engineering firm. 

F Greater Kuilash-1, New Delhi-48. Netherland. 

INDIA—SWEDEN 

22. M/s Permanent Magnets Ltd. 20, Old M*s Aktiabolaget Bacho of Stockholm, Burners and burner parts. 

Custom House Road, Bombay-1. Sweden. 

23. M/s Electronics Industrial, 1899 Chand- M/s Farad Electronics Stockholm, Polyster capacitors. 

t ni Chowk, Delhi-6. Sweden. 

INDIA—SWITZERLAND 

24. M/s Dr Karanths Pharma Chemical In- M/s Cilag-Chemie Ag, Schaffhausen, Sulpha methoxy pyridazinc and sul- 

dustries, B-ll, Industrial Estate, Switzerland. pha dimethoxine. 

Sanatnagar, Hyderabad-18. 

25. M/s The Star Trading Co. (P) Ltd, M/s Zellweger Ltd, CH 8610 Uster, Spectrograph imperfection tester. 

Dhanraj Mahal, Apollo Bunder Road, Switzerland. 

Bombay-1. 

INDIA -UJC. 

2b. M/s Nuchcm Plastics Ltd, 54, Industrial M/sDaniolsof Stroud Ltd, Bath Road, Hydraulic presses. 

Area, Faridabad, NI. IT. Haryana. Stround, Gloucastershire, UK. 

27. M/s Larsen & Toubro Ltd, L&T House, M/s Simon Vicars Ltd, Earlastown, Biscuit making plant. 

Dougall Rd., Ballard Estate, Newtonle-Willows, Lancashire, England. 

Bombay-]. 

28. M/s J.G. Glass Industries Pvt. Ltd, M/s Johnson Radley Moulds, UK. Glass moulds. 

Bombay-Poona Road, Pimpri, Poona-18 

29. M/S Fifth Sterling Steel Co. of India M/s Firth Brown Ltd, Shiffield, U.K, Special Steel of various types. 

Plot No. F. 3. Road No. 22 Thana In¬ 
dustrial Area, Thana (Maharashtra). 

30. M,s Tata Engg. Sc Locomotive Co. M,s Raymond F. Thompson (Engi- Jigs, fixtures etc. 

Ltd. Bombay House, 24, Bruce Street, neers) Ltd, Harlow Essex, U.K. 

Fort. Bombay-1. 

31. M/S Pressure Cookers Appliances M/s Ekco Hawkins Ltd, UK. Pressure cookers for export. 

Pvt. Ltd. United India Building. Sir 

Pheroze'-hah Mehta Road, Bombay-1. 

32. M s Eswaran & Sons Bnginecrs Pvt. M/S Otlermill Ltd.. Ottery St. Mary, Moulded case circuit breakers & air 

Ltd, P.B. 1912, Madras-1. Devon, UK. circuit breakers. 

33. M,s New Standard Co. Ltd, NSE Es- M/s B. & S. Massey Ltd, Openshaw 30CWT &40CWT pneumatic power 

tatc, Goregaon East, Bombay-63, NB. Manchester. England. hammers. 

34. M s National Peroxide Ltd. Neville M s Larote industries Ltd UK. Hydrogen peroxide. 

F House Graham Road Ballard Estate, 

Bombay-1. 

35. M'S Brady & Morris Engg. Co. Ltd, M-s Herbert Morris Ltd. UK. Pulley blocks, elevating trucks, hand 

Brady House, 12/14, Veer Nariman operated Travelling cranes etc. 

Road. Fort, Bombay 1. 

36 M/s Automobile Products of India Ltd. M/S automotive Products Co. Ltd, Lockheed hydraulic brake system. 

Lai Bahadur Shastri Mafg, Bhandup. UK. 

Bombay-78, 

37. M/s Automobile Products of India Ltd, M/s Automotive Products Co. Ltd, Borg and rock clutch system. 

Lai Bahadur Shastri Marg, Bhandup, UK. 

Bombay-78. 

38. M/s Pioneer Equipment Co. Pvt. Ltd, M/s Morganitc Thermal Designs Ltd Fumances. 

58/1, Arunodaya Society Alakapuri, Norton, Worcester, UK. 

Baroda-5 (Guj.). 

39. M/s James Warren & Co. (India) Ltd, M ; s Rotary Hoos Ltd, West Hornden, Howard tractor mounted rotavators. 
F 31, Chowringhce Road, Calcutta-16. Essex, England. 

40. M/S The East & West Trading Co, Ad- M/s Avery-Hardoll Ltd, UK. Bulk meters, couplings etc. 

F vani Chambers, S.P.M. Road, 

Bombay-1. 

(F) — Indicates cases involving financial participation. 
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41. M/s Shri Raj K. Dewan, Visi Systems 
Mfrs., C/o Mr J. Mitra, 23, Curzon 
Road Annexe, New Delhi-1. 

42. M/s Shri R.N. Bose, 228, Jor Bagh, 
New Delhi-3. 

43. M/s Bhukhanvala and Sons, Post Box 
No. 469, Meadows House, Nagindas 
Master Road, Meadows Street, Fort, 
Bombay-1. 

44. M/s Biecco Lawrie Ltd, 21, Netaji 
Subhas Rd Calcutta-1. 

45. M/s J.N. Marshall & Co. Bombay- 
Poona Road Pimpri P.F. Poona-18. 

4f.. M/s Woolcombers of India Ltd, Dun¬ 
can House 34 Netaji Subhas Rd. Cal¬ 
cutta-!. 

47. M/s Indian Hume Pipe Co. Ltd, Const¬ 
ruction House, Walchand Hira Chand 
Marg, Ballard Estate. Bombay-l. 

48. M/s Kumardhubi Fireclay & Silica 
F Works Ltd, Chartered Bank Building, 

Calcutta-1. 


Col. William Gray Horton of M/s Visible charting equipmcrt and sig- 
Gray Horton Products, 22, Burton nals of cellulose. 

Street, London. UK. 

M/s Smith Industries Ltd, Cricklewood Dash Board instruments, 
works. London, NW2, UK. 

M/s Engis Limited. Park Wood Trad- Lapping and polishing, machines, 
mg Estate, Maidstons Kent, England. 


M/s South Wales Switchgear Ltd, UK. High tension switchgear. 

M/s John Thompson Cochran Ltd, Cochran high efficiency process steam 
UK. and high pressure hot water boiler 

equipment. 

M/s Woolcombers (Holdings) Ltd, Lanolin. 

Bradford UK. 

M/s DOW-MAC Concrete Ltd, Tailing- Prestressed concrete sleepers, 
ton, Stamford Lines, England. 


INDIA-U.S.A. 

M/s A-P-Green Refractories Co. of Issue of further shares. 
Mexico, USA, 


49. 

50. 

51. 


M/s Voltas Limited. 19, Graham Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 

M/s Voltas Limited. 19, Graham Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bom bay-1. 

M/s The Chairman and Managing Di¬ 
rector, Bharat Pumps & Compressors 
Limited, Chanakya Bhavan, NDMC 
Complex, Vinay Marg, Chanakya Pui 
New Delhi. 


M/s Carrier Overseas Corporation. 
New York, USA. 

M/s Amerio Manufacturing Co, New 
Jersey, USA. 

M/s USS Engineers & Consultants 
Inc., USA. 


Centrifugal packaged chillers. 
Plate freezers. 

Reciprocating & centrifugal pump 


52. M/s Voltas Limited, 19, Graham Road, M/s Cairier Overseas Corporation, 

Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. New York, USA. 

53. M/s The Chairman and Managing Di- M/s Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, 
rector, Bharat Pumps & Compressors USA. 

Limited, Chanakya Bhavan, NDMC 
Complex, Vinay Marg, Chanakya Puri, * 

New Delhi. 

54. M/s Sesh-Alloys Pvt. Ltd, 23, Dr Hedge M/s Latrobe Steel Co., USA. 

Road, Madras-34. M/s Unicast Development Corpora¬ 

tion, USA. 

55. M/s Metflow Corporation Ltd. 65/2, M/s Rose Search Inc. Waynesville, 

F Hindustan Park, Calcutta-29. North Carolina. USA. 

56. M/s Reliable Traders, 47. Pyodhoni M/s Eurindus Inc. (USA), Camden, 

F Road, Khadak. Bombay-9. New' Jersey, USA. 

57. M/s Larsen & Toubro Ltd, L&T House, M/s Deere & Co.. Moline, Illinois, 
F Dougall Road, Ballard Estate. USA. 

Bombay-1. 

58. M/s Shri Satyabrata Ghosh, L. 1/19, M/s Apex Corporation, New York. 

F Hauz Khas, New Delhi. USA. 

59. M/s Satyanarayana Bros. 25, Edward M/s Kentro Inc. of USA, M/s Vacuum 

Elliots Rd., Mylaporc. Madras-4. Concrete (Overseas) GMBH, West, 

Germany. 

60. M/s Otis Elevator Co. (India)Ltd, Gate- M/s Otis Elevator Co., USA. 
way Building, Appollo Bunder, Bom¬ 
bay-1. 

61. M/s Hindustan Motors Ltd, Uttarpara, M/s Marion Power Shovels Co.. Ma- 

Hooghly, West Bengal. rion, Chio, USA. 

62. M/s Audco India Ltd, Mount Poona- M/s Crane Co. of USA. 
mallee Road, Madras-16. 

63. M/s Electro Quanta (P) Ltd, Srirama M/s Miralle Engg. Co., Claremont, 
F Building, 1st floor. Room No. 3, Mara- California, USA 

thhalli. Bangalore. 


Air-conditioning and refrigeration 
equipment for railways. 
Compressors. 


Cast tools. 


Leather footwear. 

Ossein and dicalcium. phosphate. 
‘John Deere' tractors. 


Centrifugally cast alloy steel tubes 
and high alloy steel castings. 

Tylox rubber gaskets. 


High speed lifts. 


4 1/2 cu. yds. of shovels. 

Forged and cast stainless steel and 
carbon steel gate values 
Ceramic package and substrates. 


(F)—Indicates cases involving foreign financial participation. 
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64. M/s Purolator India Ltd. Hauz Khas, M/s Purolator Inc., 970 New Brunswi- Issue of additional capital. 

F P.O YusafSarai, New Delhi-16. wick Ave., Rahway, New Jersey, 

USA. 

65. M/s Farm Chemicals Pvt. Ltd, Jiji M/s Ansul Company, Marinette, Wis- Herbicides. 

F House, Reveline Street, Bombay-1. consin, USA. 

66. M/s Shri V. Srihari Rao, 275, Sanjjva- M/s Richard Brothers Punch Co., Ball lock punches and dies, 

reddy Nagar, Hyderabad-38. Detroit Michigan, USA. 

67. M/sFerrodic Ltd, Roxi Chambers, New M/s David H. Rosenstock Inc., New Dies and moulds for injection xnould- 

Quecn's Road, Bombay-4. York, USA. ing machine moulds. 

INDIA—WEST GERMANY 

68. M/s The Managing Director, Garden M/s A.E.G. of West Germany Ships hydraulic steering gears. 

Reach Workshops Ltd, Calcutta-24. 

69. M/s Bramcc Suric (Pvt.), Ltd, H 69, Con- M/s Jurid WE: Gmbh, West Germny Brake lining, 
naucht Circus, New Delhi. 

70. M/s Thacker & Co. Ltd, Evergreen In- M/s Ernst-Kett Verlag, West Germany Printing of technical books, text books 

F dustrial Estate, Shakti Mills Lane, Off etc. 

Dr E. Mores Road, Mahalaxmi, Bom¬ 
bay- 11. 

71. M/s Pudumjce Pulp and Paper Mills M/s -Kranss-Maifei AG, Muncben Erection of pulp plant. 

Limited, Thergoan, (Near Chinchwad), GJadbach West Germany. 

Poona-19 

72. M/s Quality Office Appliances. Pvt, M/s Voss Buromaschinen, ASNV of Portable typewriters. 

F Ltd, 21/1, Asaf AH Road, New Delhi-1. West Germany. 

73. M/s The Managing Director, Assam In- M/s Schanzlin Machinen-fabrik Schanzlin power tillers. 

F dustrial Development Corporation Ltd, GmbH, West Germany. 

26A,Cantonment G.S. Road, Shillong-1. 

74. M/s Surai Indust ral Packing Ltd, ‘Shri- M/s P.J. Wolff & Sohne, West Ger- Fire & wates proof boards. 

F niketan' Gurdwara Road, Lucknow-1. many, M/s John Warren & Sons Ltd, 

London. 

75. M/s Precision Bearings India Ltd, Box M/s G.u.J, Jaeger, GmbH West Roller bearings. 

No. 64, Baroda. Germany. 

76. M/s Escorts Ltd, Mahajan House. N.D. M/s Knorr Bremse GmbH, West Ger- Air brake equirpment for Railway 

SE IT, New Delhi-24. many. rolling stock. 

77. M/s Amar Dye Chem. Ltd, Rang Udyan, M/s Battelle Institue, West Germany Cyanuric chloride.. 

Udyan, Sitladevi Temple Road, Mahim,* 

Bombay-16. 

78. M/s Guntalon Ltd, C-2/39: Safdariun M/s Vickers-Zimmer, Frankfurt Nylon yarn. 

Development Area, Hauz Khas, New (Main), West Germany. 

Delhi-16. 

79. M/s Gujarat Machine Tool Industries, M/s Hestika Spezialmaschinen fabrik Precision turret lathes, second ope- 

1-10, Industrial Estate, Baroda-3. Karl Hees & Co. KG Ludwigsburg, ration lathes and tools holders and 

West Germany. collects. 

80. M/s R.G. Kesawani Industries 132, Dr. M/s Raimund Finsterholzi, West Ger- Push button switches. 

Annie Bcsant Road, Worli.Naka, Bom- many. 

bay-18. 

81. M/s Motor Industries Co., Ltd, Hosur M/s Robert Bosch, GmbH Stuttgu Fuelinjections equipment and spark 

Road, Adugodi, Bangalore-34. W. Germany. plugs. 

82. M/s Automobile Products of India Ltd, M/s Fichtel-and Sachs AG. West Ger- Manufacture of clutches. 

Lai Bahadur Shastri Marg, Bhandup, many. 

Bombay-78 (NB). 

83. M/s Electro-Elements Pvt. Ltd, Shem- M/s Suddeutscher Kendensaterenban, Electrolytic capacitors, 
bekar Industries, Compound, Chinch- West Germany. 

wad, Poona-19. 

34. M/s Chika Ltd, Machinery Sales Deptt. M/s Reifenhaeuser KG, West Ger- Plants for plastic extrusion andsyn- 
Mehta Chambers, 13, Mathew Road, many. thetic spinning. 

Post Box No. 3927, Bombay-4. 

85. M/s Citric India Lid, 58, Sunder Nagar, M/s Josef Keil, 65, Mainz/Rh, West Citric acid through fermentatjont 
Now Delhi. Germany. from sugarcane molasses. 


(F)—Indicates cases involving financial participation. 
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yes, more than the achievements of the past, 
NRC is preoccupied with the promise of the 
future 
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THE POLITICS OF 

FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 


Having first become a dictator in the government, Mrs Gandhi is now well on 
her way to becoming a dictator in her party. This may be a logical develop¬ 
ment, but it is a sad one all the same. The Indian National Congress (dead for 
some time now, but not yet decently buried or burnt) had historically endeavour¬ 
ed sincerely and seriously to be a broad-based democratic institution in which 
there could be opportunities for discussion or dispersed decision-making at 
all levels of the organisation. The purpose was to promote the emergence or 
development of natural leaders of the people with firm local roots and a geniune 
concern for the aspirations of the communities in which they moved and func¬ 
tioned. It is true that Mahatma Gandhi was often described as a dictator, blit 
the austere discipline he exercised was incidental to his moral authority over his 
followers. 

It is also worth noting that, in asserting his will or even his whims, the Ma¬ 
hatma was in no way trying to hold on to any position of power. On the con¬ 
trary, he was able to have his way only because he was ever ready to stand aside 
and let others assume responsibility if they would or could. There were no doubt 
a few cases in Congress history the most important among them being those 
concerning Subash Chandra Bose, N.B. Khare and K.F. Nariman—where the 
Mahatma appeared to be acting ruthlessly in eliminating from the organisation 
personalities with whom he found he could not get along. But then history has 
vindicated the Mahatma's evaluation of SubashChandra Bose as a leader unqualified 
to head apolitical organisation wedded to a non-voilent struggle against a mighty 
government in power. As for N.B. Khare, there is general agreement that the 
disciplinary action taken against him was necessary and unavoidable. The 
Nariman episode however was perhaps a marginal case and it is possible that, 
here as in some other incidents involving individual Congressmen, including 
those who were close to him, the Mahatma might have acted harshly or even to 
a certain extent unfairly, it is however not given to man to be perfect. The 
Mahatma was still a human being, although he certainly was the noblest of them 
all. In any case the most significant fact about Gandhi, in his relation to the 
Congress organisation, was his basic faith in the need for fostering the democra¬ 
tic spirit and content of the national movement which he led while being comple¬ 
tely free of any interest in perpetuating his own personal position or authority. 

Or 

It would be unfair to accuse Mrs Garvdhi of having fouled !his legacy, for 
the simple reason that the inheritance had immensely deteriorated by the time it 
passed into her hands. It would however be legitimate to charge her with trying 
to recreate the present ruling party in the image of a subservient political machine 
which would mobilise uncritical acceptance of her leadership and submission to 
her decisions both as the Prime Minister and as the de facto leader of the party. 
In deciding to set up ad hoc units of (he party organisation in West Bengal, 
Bihar, Rajasthan, Madhya Praoesh and Tripura, the Working Committee of her 
party has only been taking its cue from her or her managers. When Mr M.L. 
Sukhadia was eased out of his jagirdari in Jaipur, it was expected that similar 
exits would be brought about before the general election for many of the state 
legislatures due early next year. Mr S.C. Shukla in Bhopal, Mr Brahmananda 
Reddy in Hyderabad and Mr V.P. Naik in Bombay have naturally been count¬ 
ing their days even while counting heads in their respective following. 

Mr Shukla is a relatively easy proposition. His family has been exploiting 
its political influence and advantages in Madhya Pradesh long enough for its de¬ 
thronement to be generally welcomed. As for Mr Reddy, his Achilles’ heel on 
Telengana is only too fully exposed and, in the case of Mr V.p. Naik, Mrs Gandhi’s 
armoury has been strengthened by the revival of the agitation for the state of 
Vidharba. It is not surprising that demoralisation over Mrs Gandhi’s almost 
fatalistic invincibility is not confined to the • other’ Congress. 

All this must pose some anxious questions for the nation. If through the 
manipulation of the party organisation between now and the general election 
for state legislatures and as a result of that election Mrs Gandhi's omnipotence 
in government and party were to be furthered and confirmed, there could be a 
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very real danger of a claim to omni¬ 
science being made, even if not direct¬ 
ly by her, at least on behalf of her. 
This could not only aggravate the al¬ 
ready farcical nature of collective res¬ 
ponsibility in the central government 
but also the futility of Parliament itself. 

That these fears are not idle is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that the proceedings 
of the recent session of Parliament 
fell far short of the standards of res¬ 
ponsible democratic debate even on 
occasions when measures of basic legis¬ 
lation such as amendments to the 
Constitution were at issue. If this 
trend continues, the processes of our 
people being well and truly educated 
in the spirit and practice of democracy 
will certainly be reversed and the con¬ 
cept of universal adult franchise in 
which the country's Constitution glories 
would become more and more unrela¬ 
ted to the reality of the people’s parti¬ 
cipation or rather non-participation in 
the government of the country. 

It should be conceded of course that 
there is no threat of a one-party go¬ 
vernment as such if only because the 
communist movement is still a signi- 

Power and 


As the deliberations at «he recent 
conference on the future outlook of 
power in the northern region —organis¬ 
ed by the Punjab, Haryana and Delhi 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry - 
stressed, there are three aspects of the 
problem of ensuring adequate power 
supply which merit attention. The first 
is the raising of the generation capacity 
to meet the growing requirements. The 
second is the improving of the quality 
so that wide voltage fluctuations can 
be obviated. The third, but not the 
least important, is the rationalisation 
of tariffs. 

The comparative easiness in the 
power supply position in the latter half 
of the sixties in most parts of the coun¬ 
try. and in some regions till lately, was 
primarily the outcome of the reces¬ 
sionary trends in the economy rather 
than the result of the creation of an> 
large new capacity. If the slight pick 
up in demand as a sequel *o the rise in 
the tempo of development has tended 
to create power scarcity, it is not sur¬ 
prising in the least. On current indicat¬ 
ions, except a few states and union terri¬ 
tories—Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh 
and Delhi in the northern region, Ke¬ 
rala in the southern region, the DVC 
area and Orissa in the eastern region 
and Assam. Manipur, Tripura. Naga¬ 
land and NEFA in the north-east— 
will be short of power in 1973-74 even 
if the current programme of raising the 


ficant political force in some parts of 
the country. But there is certainly every 
possibility of the more moderate forces 
in the body politic ceasing to be truly 
operational. Should the Mrs Gandhi jug¬ 
gernaut, were to continue to pursue its 
runaway course on its legendary wheels 
of gharibi hatao , a great responsibility 
would come to rest on the liberal po¬ 
litical forces in the nation to regroup 
themselves in a timely bid for restoring 
to the political system the disciplines 
and decencies of the democratic way 
of life. During all the troubled years 
since Independence the nation has been 
in search of a healthy equilibrium in 
its politics. While hopes that the Cong¬ 
ress party would provide constructive 
leadership to this quest have turned 
out to be false, the importance and 
urgency of the goal itself have become 
all the greater. A great many men in 
the political game, some of whom be¬ 
long to Mrs Gandhi’s party itself, 
have become demoralised, by the turn 
events have taken. But this is no rea¬ 
son why such of us as still cherish the 
vision of an impersonal government in 
a liberal democracy should give in to 
a sense of frustration. 


Its Problems 


overall generation capacity by then to 
23 million kws from the present nearly 
17 million kws is successfully imple¬ 
mented. Region-wise, only the eastern 
and the north-eastern regions will be 
comfortably placed; the northern, west¬ 
ern and southern regions will experience, 
sizable power shortages. By 1980-81 
till which year power generation plans 
have been formulated, the requirements 
arc estimated to grow to as much as 
52 million kws. 

The task of augmenting the power 
generation capacity in the next few 
years, thus, is stupendous indeed, espe¬ 
cially when the gestation period of 
power plants is five to eight years. It, 
however, is by no means beyond our 
capacity. The major problems to be 
encountered will be; (i) the mobilising 
of adequate finances, and (//) the ar¬ 
ranging of the production of the need¬ 
ed equipment. The latter hurdle may be 
overcome without much difficulty if the 
supply orders on indigenous manu¬ 
facturers are judiciously phased out; 
they have enough under-utilised capa¬ 
city. Moreover, if the situation war¬ 
rants. some equipment can be impor¬ 
ted. The former problem, however, will 
be a challenging one. The addition of 
39 million kws capacity between 1973- 
74 and 1980-81, according to the 
Power Economy Committee, which re¬ 
ported to the union government about 
five months ago, will call for an invest- 


nent of over Rs 8,000 crores on gene¬ 
ration, transmission and distribution 
during the fifth Plan period alone, bet¬ 
ween 1973-74 and 1978-79. 

The vast magnitude of the finances re¬ 
quired warrants concerted action at 
effecting saving in the cost of putting; 
up power plants. The various propo¬ 
sals made by the above committee, 
which were by and large endorsed by 
the conference on the future outlook of 
power, deserve to be vigorously pursu¬ 
ed. The adequate advance action by 
way of necessary investigation of hydro¬ 
electric schemes and arrangements of fuel 
supplies, reduction in the power system, 
energy losses, improving of the quality 
of fuels and introduction of unit trains 
for power stations using coal as fuel, 
etc., can result in sizable savings. But 
the most crucial suggestion of the 
committee apparently is the regionali- 
sation of power projects. It has been 
estimated by the committee that “if 
the entire country is fully integrated 
(through regional boards), the capacity 
saving of about 2,000 mw can accrue 
by 1980-81. In terms of savings in 
investment, this will mean about Rs 
500 crores.” 

The regionalisation of power pro¬ 
jects. of course, has been effected to 
some extent in the past, but the pro¬ 
gress has been too halting. The inter¬ 
state bickerings and rivalries have been 
a major reason for this. They have to 
be curbed. Further, the expanding 
scale of power plants warrants the cen¬ 
tre taking over the responsibilhy of 
generation in an increasing measure. 
This will require a drastic amendment 
of the Electricity (Supply) Act. A high- 
powered committee to review the situat¬ 
ion is proposed to be appointed for this 
purpose, an indication to this effect 
was given by the union Minister for 
Irrigation and Power, Dr K. L. Rao, at 
the above conference. A pertinent point 
that this committee will have to consi¬ 
der is whether power generation in fut¬ 
ure should be undertaken by autono¬ 
mous bodies at the central, regional 
or state levels or whether this task 
should continue to be performed by the 
departmental^ controlled boards. One 
great virtue of constituting autonomous 
boards is that they can be insulated 
from political pressures. If the state 
electricity boards are divested of the 
function of generating power, they 
should be able to devote greater attent¬ 
ion to the distribution aspect; they will 
have enough work on this count itself. 

In so far as the quality of supply is 
concerned, the wide fluctuations in vol¬ 
tage are causing not only frequent 
disruptions in production at the con¬ 
suming ends but also many times dam¬ 
age costly equipment. The greater 
attention that the state electricity boards 
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would be able to devote to distribution 
if they are made to concentrate on it, 
should help in improving the quality 
of supply. But there is, as Mr H. R. 
Bhatia, an eminent electricity engineer, 
emphasised at the above conference, 
imperative need of high-level planning 
in distribution also. There is further 
great necessity of strengthening the 
transmission systems; so also for in¬ 
creasing resort to use of capacitators. 

As regards the rationalisation of 
power tariffs, the problem is the direct 
outcome of the poo * financial position 
of electricity boards at a time when 
they arc obliged to provide power at 
concessional rates for agricultural pur¬ 
poses. The chairman of the above 
conference, Mr I. P. Anand, in his 
keynote address, pertinently pointed 
out that the worst sufferer was “the 
pressure-less group—the industrial con¬ 
sumers--in the Indian public life to¬ 
day.*’ Considered as the only solvent 
group, it was receiving a raw deal in¬ 
asmuch as it was being burdened with 
additional imposts. To this category 
may be added the domestic consumer 
who also has to pay high power tariffs. 
A solution to this problem ultimately 
lies in bringing down the generation 
a nd distribution costs. At any point 


The 16-point programme lor the re¬ 
vival of West Bengal's economy, an¬ 
nounced by Mr Siddhartha Shankar 
Ray, union Minister for West Bengal 
Affairs, on August 23 docs not 
seem to have created much enthusiasm 
among the business community. This 
is hardly surprising since the law and 
order situation continues to be as dis¬ 
quieting as before in spite of Mr Ray’s 
sincere efforts to improve it. Moreover, 
many of the points in the government's 
programe appear vague. For ins¬ 
tance, the government has said that the 
applications from the larger houses will 
be examined on merit. Would it not 
have helped to create a better climate 
for investment if the government had 
declared that all restrictions imposed 
on larger houses in regard to industrial 
licensing and monopoly legislation 
would be kept ina beyance in respect of 
West Bengal? 

In West Bengal, the initiative for 
investment in the past has ecme pre- 
dominently from the large business 
houses and even now it is they alone 
who are now in a position to undertake 
investment in a big way. In other 
states such as Punjab and Haryana 
local entrepreneurship has shown great 
deal of dynamism but in West Bengal 
this has been lacking. There is no evi- 
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of time, some consumers of power will 
have to be catered for at concessional 
rates; maybe their operations demand 
it or the overall national development 
warrants this. 

It is, of course, heartening to note 
that the importance of setting up nuc¬ 
lear powei plants in areas distant from 
the main coal belt of the country is 
being well recognised now. Although 
hydro power is still the cheapest in the 
country, it is being considered best for 
peaking purposes. For firm supply, 
thermal power has to be banked upon. 
The development of nuclear energy has 
to fulfil this task in the areas to where 
coal movement is costly or cumber¬ 
some. A nuclear power project for 
the northern region obviously is a must, 
for not only coal supplies have to be 
hauled over long distances for this re¬ 
gion but also the hydro resources here 
are not abundant. The encouraging of 
private entrepreneurs throughproviding 
funds at reasonable interest to set up 
electricity units in the deficit areas 
should go some way in mitigating the ri¬ 
gours of power shortages. Some propo¬ 
sals in this respect are understood to 
have already been made from the nor¬ 
thern region. They deseive expeditious 
consideration. 


dence to show that even if adequate 
finance and raw materials are readily 
made available, local entrepreneurs 
will come forward in sufficient numbers 
with practical schemes to set up new 
industries. So, however unpalatable 
it may be to New Delhi from the politi¬ 
cal point of view, the fact has to be 
faced, that if private investment is to 
take place in a substantial way in West 
Bengal, it can come only from the large 
business houses. It is generally agreed 
that in order to create new jobs on a 
massive scale, West Bengal needs an 
investment of at least Rs 1,000 crores in 
the next three or four years. But is 
such massive investment possible so 
long as the government continues to be 
biased against the so-called big busi¬ 
ness? The 16-point programme en¬ 
visages the creation of a target of 2000 
small units per year in West Bengal 
which means a doubling of the existing 
number. But the government docs not 
seem to realise that the best way 
to stimulate the growth of small in¬ 
dustries is by encouraging the larger 
ones. 

The government’s proposal to treat 
the whole of West Bengal except Cal¬ 
cutta, Howrah and 24-Parganas as a 
backward area for eligibility of con¬ 
cessional finance by the public financial 
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institutions is welcome. But in view of 
the utterly inadequate infrastructure 
facilities in these areas, not much pro¬ 
gress is possible in the near future. Ru¬ 
ral electrification has made little 
headway—only less than 10 per cent of 
West Bengal’s villages arc electrified 
—and the availability of roads, com¬ 
munications and banking facilities 
continues to be insufficient. The 
government has announced its inten¬ 
tion to carry out a rapid survey of each 
district fromthc point of view of identi¬ 
fying industries suited to the area bas¬ 
ed on local materials and skills. But 
has the government the necessary stall 
of the right type to undertake this 
kind of surveys in a reasonable time? 

The government has promised to 
provide more orders for wagons by the 
railways and to consider West Bengal's 
requirements for raw materials with 
special sympathy. It is proposed to 
organise a raw material bank by the 
state Small-Scale Industries Develop¬ 
ment Corporation. The Department 
of Industry and Commerce of West 
Bengal has been askfcd to indicate the 
realistic requirements of the stale for 
iron and steel. But it is not enough if 
more orders arc placed lor wagons. 
It is also necessary to oiler economic 
prices for these wagons and make pay¬ 
ments without undue delay. As re¬ 
gards the assessment of raw mate¬ 
rials, the Small-Scale Industries De¬ 
velopment Corporation does not seem 
properly equipped to deal with this 
task expeditiously. In the past, many 
small-scale industries in the state su¬ 
ffered from acute shortage of raw ma¬ 
terials because their applications were 
not promptly and properly recommen¬ 
ded by the state government. 

The government has piomised that 
legislation will be promoted shortly 
to take-over, ficc of encumbrances, in¬ 
dustrial units which are in difficulties 
It is also proposed *o amend the In¬ 
dustries (Development and Regulation) 
Act to enab’c the government to ac¬ 
quire permanently industrial units, the 
management of which can be taken over 
under Section 18 of the Act now. The 
government has said that it will have 
to invest large sums of money in some 
of these undertakings which arc taken 
over, and that it would not be proper 
to return them to private control after 
bringing them into a stale of good health. 
These proposals do not seem well con¬ 
ceived. The government of West 
Bengal docs not have a oredStable re¬ 
cord of mmaging efficiently the enter¬ 
prises whose ownership or management 
it has already taken over. The govern¬ 
ment has neither the money nor the 
right type of mm to run its existing 
comm-rcial enterprises. In this back¬ 
ground, to take over the minagemcni 
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of the priwite sector unitwill merely 
result in the dissipation of scarce re¬ 
sources. The problems connected wuh 
the industrial units in difficulties have 
to he examined on merit and the appro¬ 
priate solution will have to he found, 
depending on the circumstances in 
each case. The Industrial Reconstruc¬ 
tion Corporation has already made a 
good beginning by examining the posi¬ 
tion of the sick and closed units 
and evolving the right method to 
tackle it. But the corporation 
seems to he handicapped in doing 
its job more speedily because of its lack 
of sufficient technical and managerial 
personnel. 

One of the most important points 
.in the government's programme is 
that the government v ill make an cllort 
to raise productivity and improve ma¬ 
nagement-labour relations. It is stated 
that the union Ministers of Education 
and Social Welfare has already taken 
up this matter in hand This is, how¬ 
ever, not an easy matter to solve. Out 
of 17 million man-days lost by indust¬ 
rial disputes in the whole of India last 
year, as many as seven million were in 
West Bengal. The Durgupur steel plant 
has been unable to work cv«. n up to 45 
per cent of its capacity mainly because 
of the persistent labour trouble, en¬ 
gineered by political parties for politi¬ 
cal purposes. Inter-union rivalry has 
been so fierce and frequent and even 
public utilities like electricity and water 
supply have been affected by it. Gross 
indiscipline is allowed «o pass with im¬ 
punity and even deliberate sabotage of 
essential services has been condoned. 
With the trade unions being so power¬ 
ful, militant, and obstructionist, one 
wonders what concrete programme the 
government has in view to improve 
the management-labour relations and 
to whal extent it can implement an 
elVective policy in this regard. 

The 16-point programme does not 
reveal the government of India's 
intention to step up its own invest¬ 
ment in West Bengal. It seems to have 
decided not to expand the Durgapur 
steel plant because of chronic labour 
trouble. It has not yet made up its 
mind about investment in the petro¬ 
chemical complex or in setting up a 
shipyard or a free trade zone, all in 
Haldia. These proposals still seem to 
be under studs. The government 
should expedite this and agree to in¬ 
vest in West Bengal in a big way at an 
earl) date. 

The government has assured that the 
incentives presently given to new in¬ 
dustrial units by the state governments 
will be reviewed to see if any additional 
incentives cannot be offered on the pat¬ 
tern of the practice in Maharashtra. 
Tamil Nadu, and Oujarat. It is more 
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than a year now since industrial orga¬ 
nisations in West Bengal have been de¬ 
manding incentives on the lines given in 
the other states. All these details art 
readily available and the government 
should not lose further time in an¬ 
nouncing fresh concessions. One of 
these should be a rebate of electricity 
duty. The rates of electricity in West 
Bengal are in many cases much higher 
than in other states, and even at these 
higher levels, electricity is not available 
uninterrupted!). The government 
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therefore should ensure adequate 
supply of power both to the new and 
the existing industries and make it 
avilable at lower rates where possible. 
But the most powerful incentive that 
is available in other states and which 
West Bengal lacks at present is the rule 
of law. The centre and the state go¬ 
vernment therefore should give more 
serious attention to this problem and 
firmly maintain the law without 
attempting to placate political parties 
or play to the gallery. 


Plantation Crops in Plenty 


THt: ocvhi opmiiNTS in 1970-71 concern¬ 
ing the major plantation industries, tea, 
cotlec and rubber, give room for the 
hope that the required export surpluses 
or sell-sufficiency in production of 
nearly all plantation products can he 
ensured if the estate owners arc 
encouraged to extend the acreage 
under the major crops and implement 
vigorously replantation schemes. poi 
the first time in living memor), 
there has been a record output of tea. 
colVee and rubber in the same year and 
the coffee and rubber boards are now 
grappling with the problem of market¬ 
ing suipluscv Though the output of 
tea has risen by over 21- per cent, there 
lias been a concurrent increase in ex¬ 
ports and internal consumption. It 
has thus been possible to meet the spec¬ 
tacular rise in demand for different 
grades of tea in the hrmc-markct and 
re-establish also the lead India always 
enjoyed in the international market over 
Ceylon. The south Indian planters 
particularly have been favourably af¬ 
fected by the latest developments as the 
estates in Tamil Nadu and Kerala are 
in some instances having the highest 
productivity in the world and there lias 
also been an increase in the share of 
tea output of ihe estates in these two 
states in aII-India production over a 
period. 

The improvement in productivity has 
been mainly responsible for preventing 
a serious erosion of profit margins which 
has been taking place on account of 
rising labour costs and an increase in 
burden of central and state taxes. 
The estates in Tamil Nadu were better 
off, until recently than theii counter¬ 
parts in Kerala, but in the recent budget 
of Tamil Nadu there has been a steep 
rise in the rates of agricultural income- 
tax and the high rate of 55 per cent 
is applicable to joint stock companies 
onthcii agricultural incomes. In Kerala, 
there is a system of step rates and the 
smaller units have to pay only 45 per 
cent as tax though the maximum rate 
is much higher at 65 per cent. 

The three stales. Mysore, Kerala and 


Tamil Nadu, are, therefore, taxing hea¬ 
vily the incomes of plantation industries 
and il has been repeatedly represented 
Io the ccntialand state governments that 
there should be relief in taxation and it 
was no use conducting periodical en¬ 
quiries into the problems of plantation 
industries when the recommendations 
of many expert committees have remain¬ 
ed unimplcmenlcd. It has been actually 
complained that the absence of depre¬ 
ciation allowances on field assets for 
the tea and coffee industries has been 
retarding the extension of acreage under 
these crops and even the progress of 
replantation programmes. It is fell 
that the financial assistance and sub¬ 
sidies available for these purposes 
arc not adequate and heavy losses Will 
have to be sustained over a period if 
there is an attempt to replant over- 
aged tea bushes on an ambitious scale. 

The President of the United Planters* 
Association of Southern Tndia, Mr D. 
Sivappa, did not elaborate on these 
problems at the 78th conference of the 
association held at Conoor recently. 
But he emphasised the need for main¬ 
taining parity between production and 
demand for all plantation products in 
the 70s, and added that tile industries 
concerned had to pay constant at tent-on 
to the improvement of productivity. 
This can be achieved only if there are 
helpful fiscal and land policies. The bo¬ 
gey of nationalisation can have serious 
harmful effects on long-term plans if it 
is not removed. It is very necessary 
to ensure a continuously rising average 
growth rate in the output of tea, coffee, 
and rubber, in the next two or three 
decades as new trends in consumption 
are emerging and export surpluses will 
dwindle if there is no accelerated 
growth in production. It is also neces¬ 
sary to pay greater attention to the deve¬ 
lopment of new plantation crops like 
cocoa as Mr A. P. Dhaimalingam, 
Tamil Nadu's Minister for Agriculture, 
suggested when he addressed members 
of the UPASl at this conference. There 
will besides have to be a larger output 
of cashew and cardamom. Large quan- 
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tities of cashew kernels ate now being 
imported for being re-exported af*cr 
processing. 

It is wrong to think that just because 
bumper crops of coffee and rubber 
have been raised, along with tea, and 
there arc ejnbarassing surpluses in cof¬ 
fee and rubber, there is no need for 
strenuous efforts for raising production 
regularly in the 70s. The output of 
coffee at 109,000 tonnes in 1970-71 is a 
freak as earlier blossom estimates have 
been considerably exceeded and even 
experts have been confounded. The 
previous record crop was only 78,000 
tonnes in 1966-67. It is, however, agreed 
that the cumulative effect of replanta¬ 
tion programme and new techniques of 
cultivation may have been responsible 
for the bountifulness of nature under 
favourable conditions and it may not 
be difficult to achieve the same results 
under identical circumstances. But it 
is necessary to remember that a bum¬ 
per coffee crop is always followed by a 
shorter crop in the next season. 

It has been aclually disclosed by a 
spokesman of the Coffee Board that the 
1971-72 crop may not be more than 
70,000 tonnes. This will give an annual 
average of about 90,000 tonnes for two 
years and it cannot be suggested by any 
stretch of imagination that the compul¬ 
sion to create buffer stocks of about 
20,000 tonnes out of the 1970-71 crop 
is a calamity. It has been possible for 
the first time in the past decade to 
piovide fully for the needs of the home 
market and also step up exports. A 
delegation from the coffee industry has 
visited many foreign countries with a 
view to maximising coffee exports and 
the problem has been rendered difficult 
by the fact that the export quota of 
1970-71 under the International Agree¬ 
ment has been reduced to 21,770 tonnes 
from the earlier allocation of 24,395 
tonnes. This will mean that additional 
exports will have to be directed mainly 
to non-quota countries. The quantum 
of exports may eventually be a record 
at 45,000 tonnes and internal consump¬ 
tion also at the same figure, leaving a 
balance of 20,000 tonnes to be carried 
over. This surplus will be easily absorb¬ 
ed in 1971-72 as there may be a further 
rise in consumption and exports also 
could be maintained at a high level. 
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There is no need, therefore, to be des¬ 
perate about the situation that is now 
prevailing in the coffee industry. 

As regards rubber, the glut in the 
natural product is due to different rea¬ 
sons. There has no doubt been an in¬ 
crease of 14 per cent in output to 92,000 
tonnes. There has also been a higher 
level of production of synthetic rubber 
and the large-sized unit at Bareilly in 
UP is capable of producing even in 
excess of 30,000 tonnes annually with 
plentiful availability of alcohol. Internal 
production of all rubbers, including 
reclaimed rubber, can thus be easily 
135,000 tonnes. This quantity is not in 
excess of current requirements if the 
tyre industry is allowed to function 
without major labour trouble. The 
effect of earlier imports of 20,000 ton¬ 
nes has also to be got over. With a reco¬ 
very in production at some of the major 
tyre units, the consumption of rubber 
in 1971 may prove to be higher than in 
1970 and by the end of 1972, when 
additional capacity for manufacturing 
tyres is expected to be in operation, 
the buffer stocks may tend to dwindle. 
What is really gratifying is the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded to eliminate imports of 
synthetic and natural rubber which were 
costing Rs 10 crores annually some time 
back. Mr 4. G. George, union Deputy 
Minister for Foreign Trade, was natu¬ 
rally worried about the glut in rubber 


and the ineffectiveness of central gov¬ 
ernment’s policy regarding the enforce¬ 
ment of minimum prices. The prices 
prevailing in the open market are over 
Rs 100 per quintal below the official 
minimum price. This is eloquent testi¬ 
mony to what could happen if prices 
were sought to be maintained at arti¬ 
ficial levels and industrial labour was 
intransigent. The situation cannot be 
tackled by subsidising exports of costly 
Indian natural rubber. Instead, it 
would be advisable to maximise the 
output of tyres and remove the shortages 
that now exist within the country and 
increase also exports with a realistically 
conceived incentive scheme. 

As the Chairman of the Indian Rubber 
Board, Mr T.V. Swaminathan, has ob¬ 
served, the present glut in rubber is due 
to man-made reasons and with the ant¬ 
icipated growth in consumption in the 
current Plan period, there may even be 
a shortage of natural rubber by 1973- 
74. It should, therefore, be possible to 
tackle the special problems of the cof¬ 
fee and rubber industries without diffi¬ 
culty given the right approach. What is 
really significant from the national angle 
is the opportunity afforded for augmen¬ 
ting foreign exchange earnings through 
exports of major plantation commodi¬ 
ties and eliminating expenditure that 
was being incurred on imports of rub¬ 
ber f »r overcoming marginal deficits. 
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The report of the Sub-Committee of the 
Consultative Committee of Economists which 
was charged with the task of examining and 
reporting on the American proposals for 
expansion of world trade and employment 
is a welcome addition to the growing litera¬ 
ture on the subject. Since these proposals were 
published, several articles have appeared in 
these pages including contributions from aca¬ 
demic Economists, which examined them from 
every possible angle and at dose and long 
ranges. Nevertheless the able and admirable 
survey which the Economists of the Consulta¬ 
tive Committee have presented and their de¬ 
tailed comments and recommendations on the 
proposals deserve the special attention both of 
Government and the public. They have set 


out what according to them are the essentials 
of an appropriate commercial shape primairly 
with India's own needs, must also, it is recog¬ 
nised, take into account wider considerations. 
It should be so adopted as to enable India to 
take a place in the world economy on a co¬ 
operative basis with a view to assisting the 
constructive effort which is being made for 
economic harmony and all sided progress. But 
they rightly affirm that the task of securing a 
rapid and substantial rise in India’s national 
income necessarily involves the* adoption of 
a programme of planned economic develop¬ 
ment and for this purpose India must equip 
herself with all the necessary instrument of 
regulation, control and direction of trade and 
enterprise. 
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Railways and Computerisation 

VINOO PAL 


As AN organisation grows in size, the 
management information system as¬ 
sumes added importance. A stage is 
reached when manual analysis of data 
becomes so time-consuming and ex¬ 
pensive that the managers might be 
forced to resort to taking decision on 
hunches rather than on scientific analy¬ 
sis. The growth of computer techno¬ 
logy has placed a powerful tool in the 
hands of managers. The speed with 
which massive data can be processed, 
by computers is so fast that the 
modern management need no more 
base its decisions on inadequate data 
or hunches. Progressive and large 
industrial undertakings are, therefore, 
taking to computers in an ever-increas¬ 
ing measure. The railways in our coun¬ 
try, the biggest nationalised under¬ 
taking, are not lagging behind in mak¬ 
ing use of this modern technological 
advancement. They are presently the 
biggest users of computers in the coun¬ 
try. 

Largest Undertaking 

Criss-crossing the country over near¬ 
ly sixty thousand route kilometres, the 
railways constitute the second largest 
railway system in the world under 
single management. They are the 
nation’s largest undertaking with an 
investment of nearly Rs 39,000 million 
and employees numbering about 1.4 
millions. Nearly 0.6 million tonnes of 
goods traffic and about 6.6 million 
passengers are carried in nearly 11,000 
trains every day. For carrying this 
traffic the railways use a fleet of about 
11,500 locomotives, 25,000 passenger 
vehicles and 390,000 goods wagon-*. 
About 36.000 wagons are loaded with 
goods traffic every day. 

The growth of traffic on the railways 
since Independence has been pheno¬ 
menal. As compared to 1950-51. the 
originating freight traffic has grown 
nearly 2.2 times, and the passenger 
traffic about 1.8 times. Efficient con¬ 
trol of a vast organisation such as 
the railways with aforesaid gigantic 
operations depends to a very great 
extent on the efficacy of a suitable 
management information system. 
The innovation of computers has 
provided a powerful tool to the manage¬ 
ment for tackling this problem in an 
effective and efficient manner. With a 
progressive outlook the railways have 
gone in a big way to reap the benefit 


of this modern technological develop¬ 
ment, not with a view to saving man¬ 
power, but with the objective of provid¬ 
ing a bet ter and more efficient transport 
service to the nation. The railways are 
today the largest user of computers in 
the country having 14 computer centres, 
one in the Railway Board’s office, one 
in every zonal headquarters, one in 
Mugal Sarai yard, and one each in 
the three production units. These are 
all second generation computers be¬ 
longing to IBM 1401 series. 

The ccmputers installed in the Rail¬ 
way Board’s office and at Mugal Sarai 
are being used primarily for helping in 
the control of movement of goods 
wagons and coaching vehicles. Those 
in the production unit viz., Chittaran- 
jan Locomotive Works, Diesel Loco¬ 
motive Works, Varanasi and Integral 
Coach Factory, Perambur, arc helping 
in production scheduling, material res¬ 
ervation and ordering and machine 
loading. These computers also facili¬ 
tate rapid adjustment of scheduling and 
machine loading necessitated due to un¬ 
scheduled events and breakdowns. This 
would not have been possible but for 
the rapidity with which these computers 
process musMvc data and evaluate the 
efficacy of numerous alternatives. 

Useful Work 

Apart from compiling various statis¬ 
tics for management control, the ccm¬ 
puters at the "zonal headquarters have 
taken over the work of goods and pas¬ 
senger accounts and allied revenue 
statistics, inventory control, fuel statis¬ 
tics, pay roll of staff and bonus pay¬ 
ment to workshop employees etc. The 
usefulness of the computers could be 
gauged from the fact that in the sphere 
of inventory control alone they have 
helped in bringing about a saving of 
about Rs l3crores. Another interesting 
work by zonal computers is that of 
linking the railway coal wagons. This 
work, when done manually took un¬ 
duly long time in spite of employing a 
large staff. The computers have re¬ 
markably reduced the time lag in 
linking of such wagons between des¬ 
patch from the collieries and receipt 
at the various ste?m loco sheds. Some 
of the zones have developed computer 
programmes for periodic overhaul of 
rolling stock. Efforts are also afoot to. 
provide quick reservation of berths/ 
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seats in trains starting from metropo¬ 
litan towns by using computers. 

The Railway Board computer centre 
is connected to all the major broad gauge 
inter-railway interchange points and 
a few important yards by means of an 
alt India teleprinter network. Move¬ 
ment particulars of each and every 
broad gauge freight wagon through any 
of these points are daily reported to the 
computer through punched paper tapes 
over the teleprinter links. About 25,000 
such movements are reported in respect 
of goods wagons and about 3000 for 
passenger and other coaching vehicles 
every day. The computer then processes 
this basic data at a speed which could 
never be thought of by manual process 
and provides the administration rele¬ 
vant information needed for efficient 
management of stock—e.g. forecasts of 
loaded wagon inflows into selected 
critical sectors or routes etc. A mon¬ 
thly statement of all such wagon move¬ 
ments is printed and copies seat to 
Madras, Calcutta and Bombay for the 
reference of various zonal railways for 
settling claims. 

Immediate Reply 

It may be interesting to know 
that in the past this was being 
done manually in the office of the 
Indian Railway Conference Associat¬ 
ion. Apart from the fact that a large 
number of clerks was employed to 
po*t the wagon movements, the volume 
of work had grown so fast that the 
postings were generally in arrears which 
adversely affected expeditious settle¬ 
ment of cluijns. In the past, some¬ 
times it took days and weeks to trace 
a missing wagon gone astray due to 
clerical error or deliberate mischief by 
unsocial elements. Now, with the help 
of the computer, tracing of such wag¬ 
ons can be done much more expedi¬ 
tiously. In respect of coaching vehicles 
which carry valuable parcel consignments 
and motor cars, the Railway Board 
computer is in a position to give im¬ 
mediate reply to any random query 
regarding their latest movements from 
the zonal railways. The Railway Board’s 
computer is also helping in the match¬ 
ing of unconnected wagons with over¬ 
due wagons and thus saving a large 
number of claims. 

The railways are adding every year to 
their wagon fleet, special type of wagons 
to cater for diversified needs of the 
shippers. These special types of wagons 
are costly and timited in number. They 
are used for special types of ttaffic— 
generally high-rated traffic. It is, there¬ 
fore, imperative that a stricter control is 
exercised over utilisation of such stock. 
The computer furnishes valuable infor- 
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Togetherness pays! 



ftf you travel in a group, you pay 
less, much less, under Air-lndia's 
| Affinity Group Scheme. 

I Which groups qualify? 
j Your group must consist of at least 
15 members. And you must all 
belong to the same school/college, 
institute, firm, club, society, 
corporation, association or 
organisation, for at least 6 months. 


>1300 


For what purpose? 

* Whether you travel to attend a 
conference or a convention or for 
pleasure, you can avail of the 
discount. And Air-lndia allows you 
to include your wife/husband and 
children as part of your group. 

This way you really save money- 
over Rs. 2,000 per fare on some 
sectors. 


Ask your Travel Agent about GIT. too 
Under the Group Inclusive Tour 
Scheme a group of 10 people who 
travel together get a group bargain on 
air fares, hotel bookings, sight-seeing 
tours. Your Travel Agent may be 
able to arrange a 21-day trip to Europe 
for as little as Rs. 5,600. 

See your local Air-lndia Office, 
or your Travel Agent for -,A 
full details. You'll find out that 
togetherness pays. 

juMMr-jmmwjm 

th9 airline thatkwes you 
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Mysore has a package deal for entrepreneurs and industrialists. The Govt. of Mysore offer*: n Abundant low cost land, 
power, water, labm;s. U Health) and attractive industrial, political and economic climate. D Initial exemption from electricity 
tax. □ Cash refund on sales tax paid on ran materials for 5 years from date ol production. □ Wealth of natural resources. 
□ Co-operative people ut state and local level. People who want your industry in Mysore. 


And, I manual Assistance from Mysore Slate Financial 
Cnrpniuhon is available to any industry engaged in 

• the manufacture, preservation or processing of goods, 

• the hotel or transport business • the generation or distri¬ 

bution ot clccli icily * the development of a contiguous - 
area of land as an industrial estate. A 

M S F.C. has assisted 660 industries since 1959, and dL 
sanctioned loans totalling Rs. 13.47 crores. lE 


An experienced and knowledgeable finance corporation, 
M. S F. C. has the facilities and competence to undertake 
the financing of projects of widest scope and variety, in 
collaboration with Mysore Small Industries Corporation 

i und the Small Industries Service Institute which 
provide comprehensive assistance in locating land, 
buildings etc., tor your industry. 


sf 


For further details contact: r 

m MY80RE 8TATE FINANCIAL CORPORATION 

1/1 2nd Main Road, Maflsswaram, BANGALORE-3 


Asr-mre* 
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mation to the management in this con¬ 
nection by processing the basic data 
referred to earlier. Any undue detent¬ 
ions of such wagons are spot-lighted by 
the computer so that expeditious reme¬ 
dial measures may be taken. 

Particular mention may be made 
here regarding the help the computer 
is rendering in controlling the fleet 
of tank wagons. The railways are a 
major carriers of petroleum products 
in the country. Out of a total pro¬ 
duction of about 17 million tonnes of 
POL (petrol, oil and lubricants) in 
1969-70 about 50 per cent was carried 
by rail. There is a large variety of such 
products, e.g. aviation spirit, gasoline, 
high speed diesel oil, light diesel oil, 
tea drying oil, jute batching oil, furnace 
oil, low sulphur heavy stock, kerosene, 
naphtha, bitumen and hexane. More¬ 
over, the movement of such pro¬ 
ducts is rationalised depending upon 
th* locations of refineries and consu¬ 
ming ireas. The tank wagons have 
accordingly been assigned to various 
bases to cater for various streams 
of traffic and the movements of 
these wagons are quite complex. 
Any hold-up of such wagons results 
in serious dislocation of these 
important streams of traffic. With the 
assistance of the computer not only 
regional imbalances are prcmptly 
lack led bul also preventive steps are 
taken in time to avoid excessive hold¬ 
ings in any particular areas. Also un¬ 
due detentions of such stock are pin¬ 
pointed and remedial measures taken. 
Such a close watch on the movement 
of wagons would not have been possi¬ 
ble without txpend.it ious data pro¬ 
cessing done at the computer centre. 

Biggest Yard 

Mugal Sarai is the biggest yard on 
our railways through which about 
< 000 wagons pass every day. The 
computer installed at Mugal Sarai keeps 
a complete account of traffic passing 
through that yard and pro\ides relevant 
information for efficient control of such 
wagons. Wagons detained in the yard 
over four days arc spotlighted for suit¬ 
able action. Other statistics indicating 
efficiency of the yard such as average 
detention of wagons and shunting loco 
utilisation, are also printed by the com¬ 
puter. Thus the computer at Mugal 
Sarai helps injanre efficient managerial 
control of the big yard through compi¬ 
lation of yard statistics in a speedy, 
systematic and accurate manner. The 
computer also helps in the tracing of 
overdue and unconnected wagons. 

Optimum use the computers can 
be made only when the user possesses 
some basic idea regarding their scope 
and potentialities The railways have a 
number of officers trained in collabora¬ 
tion With IBM to work as senior pro¬ 
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grammers, systems analysts and elec¬ 
tronic data processing managers. But 
this is not enough. More than 7,000 
officers are employed on the railways 
and to make the maximum use of com¬ 
puter technology, these officers should 
be helped to acquire some basic ideas 
rcgaiding computer applications. The 
Railway Staff College, where railway 
officers frem all the zones come for 
various training courses, has already 
taken the initiative in imparting this 
knowledge to such officers. Apart from 
lectures by experts in this fidd, the 
college also arranges practical demons¬ 
trations at the venous computer centres. 
The college has alreadyarranged special 
courses in FORTRAN programming. 


In Mysore state, the Industrial 
Estates Progiamme was initialed dur¬ 
ing the second Plan period. The Plan 
envisaged the construction of eight 
industrial estates consisting of 171 
worksheds at a cost of Rs 68 lakhs. 
All the eight estates were taken up and 
completed. The numbci of sheds const¬ 
ructed was 127 and the actual expendi¬ 
ture incurred was Rs 50.08 lakhs. 1 The 
third five-year Plan envisaged the es¬ 
tablishment of 30 estates with 300 
sheds at a cost of Rs 120 lakhs. These 
30 estates together with the eight com¬ 
pleted estates were to he so located 
that each revenue district would have 
at least two industrial estates, one at 
the district headquarters and the other 
in an interior place. The targets, how¬ 
ever, could not be reached because of 
delays in acquisition of land, scarcity 
of building materials which was then 
keenly felt and lack of budget provi¬ 
sions. The amount spent on the pro¬ 
gramme during the period was Rs 
69.34 lakhs and the number of estates 
constructed was I0. a The construction 
of another three estates was taken up 
And is nearing completion. At present, 
there are 21 estates with 296 work- 
sheds. There is also one private in¬ 
dustrial estate at Yediyur, Bangalore, 
started by Messrs MM. & Sons, 
wiih 17 sheds. Table I, gives the location 
and present position of industrial es¬ 
tates in Mysore. 

Out of these 22 estates, the once situ¬ 
ated at Rajajinagar, Bangalore, is the 
biggest; it has 105 sheds. The manu- 


1. Industrial Estates in Mysore—Note pre¬ 
pared for Estimates Committee, 1965; 
Mysore Small Industries Development Cor¬ 
poration, Bangalore. 

2. According to the information furnished by 
Mysore Small Industries Development Cor¬ 
poration, Rajajinagar, Bangalore. 
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One-month AUTOCODER program¬ 
ming courses have also been scheduled. 
It is heartening to learn that these engi¬ 
neers have been able to solve many of 
the complicated problems in their assi¬ 
gnments through the use of computers. 

Modern railroads abioad have 
developed their computer systems to 
a much greater degree and arc devis¬ 
ing more and more efficient systems to 
ensure a cheaper and better service to 
shippeis. The railways have already 
made a beginning and it is hoped that 
this technological development will 
help then in achieving their cherished 
objective of providing cheap, efficient 
and custom-tailored sen ice to rail users. 


factunng activities of *be units in this 
estate cover a wide range of lines such 
as light engineering, foundries, plastic 
and packaging products, photographic 
equipment, chemicals and synthetic 
fibres. Several units art unique in 
their lines of activity such as the vacuum 
equipment unit, high density poly¬ 
thene monofilaments, photo equip¬ 
ment, plastics, packaging products and 
automatic flushers. The total invest¬ 
ment of all the units in this estate 
approximates to one crore of rupees 
and f heir annual output exceeds Rs 
2.5 crore*. About 1600 persons are 
employed in the estate. 

As lor the aggregate amount spent 
on industrial estates in Mysore, it is 
not much when compared to the other 
neighbouring states. This could be 
seen from the following figures which 
represent the amount spent on industrial 
estates during the Plan periods; 


Rs in Lakhs 


Mysore 

105.56 

Andhia 

341.32 

Kerala 

140.37 

Mahurastra 

129.12 

Tamil Nadu 

641.32 


The stale government has taken 
a decision recently that in future in¬ 
dustrial estates would be created, only 
when there is potential demand for 
them. Thus in such big towns as Ban¬ 
galore, Belgaum and Hubli. where 
the pace of industrialisation has al¬ 
ready set in and where there aic anxi¬ 
ous entrepreneurs, moie sheds will be 
constructed. There will be a second 
estate in Bangalore where ini¬ 
tially 40 worksheds will be buiU. Addi¬ 
tional sheds will be constructed at 
Hubli and Belgaum. Construction of 


Industrial Estates in Mysore 

DR K-V- PRABHAKAR 
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industiiai estates will be continued at 
the following places other than the 21 
places where industrial estates ha\e al¬ 
ready been, set up: Hospet, Gadag, 
Hassan, Sakleshpur, Mandya, KoIJe- 
gal, Karwar. Raichur, Lingsugur. Bagal- 
k'Ot and Sirsi. 

The state government has also laid 
down the policy of attracting ancillary 
units into the industrial estates so as 
to make them technically viable units. 
It has also been realised that the promo¬ 
tion of ancillary and complementary 
relationships inside the industrial es¬ 
tates would considerably increase the 
effectiveness of the industrial estates 
and strengthen their role in industrial 
developement of the Mysore state. 

We shall now examine the number of 
ancillary units functioning in the in¬ 
dustrial estates so far established. 
Table II shows the total number of 
ancillary units functioning in various 
industrial estates. 

Ancillary Content 

Out of the 252 total units function¬ 
ing in various industrial estates, only 
86 are ancillary units, forming only 
34 per cent of the total units. Thus the 
ancillary content is very low'. In Ban- 
galore-Rajajinagar estate, the ancillary 
content is 63 per cent, in Bangalore- 
Yediur estate 53 per cent and in Hari- 
har 57 per cent. In the case of the re¬ 
maining estates, the ancillary content 
is either negligible or completely ab¬ 
sent. 

The low ancillary content in industrial 
estates is primarily due to two factors: 

(1) Absence of a large or medium 
unit in and around the estates. The 
main problem initially in the develop¬ 
ment of an industrial estate is to draw 
a big manufacturer. Unless this takes 
place, there is always a fear that the re¬ 
quired facilities will not be available, 
no matter how convincingly the autho¬ 
rities make out a case. No attempt has 
been made to integrate industrial acti¬ 
vity in these estates with development 
plans for the surrounding area, nor is 
there any liaison established with 
private sector units in the neighbouring 
areas with a view to establishing a mar¬ 
ket for ancillary products. This is 
particularly the case with Hubli, Hari- 
har and Bclgaum estates. 

(2) Lack of certain basic essential 
facilities such as common facility cen¬ 
tres, godowns, technical cells, testing 
laboratories and ‘common lease shop’ 
and 'structural workshop’ facilities. 

In Mysore state, due to the extreme 
paucity of funds, only worksheds have 
been constructed leaving the provision 
of essential facilities to such times as 


Table I 


LOCATION OF INDUSTRIAL ESTATES IN MYSORE STATE 


Location of iqdust* 
trial estate 

Present 

condition 

« 

No. of 
sheds 
planned 

No. of 
sheds 
allotted 

No. of 
sheds 
occupied 

Bangalore 

Completed 

»» 

105* 

97 

97 

Belgaum 

14 

14 

14 

Hubli 


23 

23 

23 

Mysore 


16 

16 

15 

Mangalore 


13 

13 

13 

Harihar 


15 

14 

13 

Ramanagaram 

* * 

16 

15 

14 

Gulbarga 


16 

16 

16 

Mereara 


8 

5 

5 

Tumkur 


6 

5 

4 

Bijapur 


6 

6 

6 

Shirulakopa 


6 

5 

4 

Jamkhandi 

% | 

6 

5 

5 

Kolar Gold Fields 


6 

6 

6 

Bellary 


6 

6 

6 

Dandeli 


6 

3 

3 

Chickmagalur 

Shimoga 

•V 

Partly comple¬ 

6 

5 


Bidar 

ted 

Nearing comple¬ 

6 

4 

4 


tion 

6 



Kadur 


6 



Sira 


4 



Yediur, Bangalore** 

Completed 

17 

17 

17 

♦Eight additional sheds are under completion. **Private Industrial Estate. 

Source: Mysore Industrial Diary 
Bangalore, April/June 1969, p. 220. 

Special Issue Vol III. No. 2, 

MSIDC, 


Table II 


ANCILLARY UNITS IN INDUSTRIAL ESTATES IN MYSORE STATE 


Name of the industrial estate 

Total 
number of 
units 

functioning 

including 

ancillaries 

Total 
number of 
aneillaryt 
units 

%of an- 
ancillaty 
total 
units 

Ba n ga 1 o re - Ra jaj i nu gar 

97 

61 

63 

Bangalore-Yediur 

17 

9 

53 

Bijapur 

13 

2 

15 

Bellarv 

6 



Chickmagalur 

2 



Dandeli 

3 



Gulbarga 

14 



Hubli 

23 

"i 

9 

Jamkhandi 

4 



Kolar Gold Fields 

6 



Mangalore 

10 

i 

io 

Mereara 

5 



Mysore 

15 

"i 

13 

Ramanagaram 

11 

l 

9 

Shiralakppa 

5 

g # 


Shimoga 

4 

( , 

,. 

Tumkur 

3 



Harihar 

14 

8 

57 

Total 

252 

86 

34 


Source : Field investigation. 
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THE RIGHT KIND 

OF CLOTH/ 



SPECIALITIES : 


SUITINGS 

SHIRTINGS 

IENOS 

POPLINS 

TOWELS 


ROLLER & 
SCREEN PRINTS 
TAPESTRIES 
DHOTIES 
SAREES 
ETC. ETC. 
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and when funds become available. 
The absence of these basic and essential 
facilities has reduced the effectiveness 
of these industrial estates. 

The policy of attracting ancillary 
units into the industrial estates would 
be unsuccessful if the above two fac¬ 
tors arc not taken into account. 

For the development of ancillary 
industries through industrial estates, 
the industrial estates programme 
should be co-ordinated with the general 
industrialiation programme of the 
state. The new tendency should be 
to combine, on the same tract of land, 
an industrial estate for small-scale 
industries and an industrial area for 
large industries, one of the advantages 
being the promotion of ancillary and 
complementary relations between them. 

Industrial Areas 

It isgratifying to note that the indust¬ 
rial areas are being developed in the 
state. Suitable tracts of land in areas 
having industrial potential arc being 
acquired by the government and are 
being developed with roads, water and 
power supplies. For this purpose, 
the following 11 places have been 
declared as growth areas: Bangalore, 
Mangalore, Bclgaum, Mysorc-Belagola, 
Mysorc-N mjangud, Shimrga-Bhadra- 
vathi, Hnrihar-Davangere, Hubli- 
Dharwar, Gulbarga, Dandeli and Bel- 
lary-Hospet. 

As these industrial areas are planned 
in places where there are already indus¬ 
trial estates for small industries, it is 
hoped that the government policy of 
attracting more ancillary units into the 
industrial estates might eventually 
succeed. In any case, an industrial 
estate must develop as an integral part 
of a larger plan of development of the 
area or region in which it is located. To 
ensure this, a link-up of industrial acti¬ 
vity in the estate with that in the private, 
public and co-operative sectors outside 
the estate must be organised, with a 
view to seeking an assured market for 
products manufactured in the estate. 
This should be done at the state level 
by the Joint Director of Industries and 
within the estates by the estate mana¬ 
gers under the guidance of district 
industries officers. 

An industrial estate cannot be deem¬ 
ed to be a really effective one unless 
certain common facilities are provided. 
The provision of common lease shop 
and structural shop facilities is indis¬ 
pensable for small ancillary units. If 
these facilities are not provided, a 
majority of ancillary units would re¬ 
main outside the estate. These facilities 
are necessary imperatives even under 
normal circumstances for any industry 
to flourish. An Industrial Estates 


Programme will have only a limited 
impact and usefulness if, on the one 
hand, it does not integrate all or most 
of these facilities and services and, on 
the other hand, it is not backed by an 
overall development programme for 
small ancillary units with a state-wide 
coverage. An Industrial Estate Pro¬ 
gramme is not a substitute for an over¬ 
all development programme for small 
ancillary units but should be an integ¬ 
ral part of it. Therefore, in future, 
high priority should be given to the 
provision of these facilities in completed 
industrial estates where these facilities 
do not exist at present. It is gratifying 
to note that the government is already 
making efforts to provide common lease 
shop, structural workshop and labora¬ 
tory testing facilities in the Bangalore- 
Rajajinagar Industrial Estate for the 
benefit of ancillary units function¬ 
ing in the estate. Such measures must 
also be extended to other industrial 
estates. 

It is also desirable to set up in every 
estate, a co-ordinating committee for 
the purpose of associating representa¬ 
tives of municipalities, banks, postoffice, 
electricity boards and technical and 
research institutes, so that difficulties 
encountered by the small units arc 
ironed out; the managers of the in¬ 
dustrial estates should act as the secre¬ 
taries of these committees. 

The programme of setting up of in¬ 
dustrial lestates is a part of national 
planning and it aims at providing the 
best possible locational and technolo¬ 
gical pattern to the industries in the 
state in’’accordance with the objectives 


of the Plan. The state government 
should,therefore, take a lead in setting 
up ancillary industrial estates. As 
satellite units, these ancillary estates 
could answer the needs of the larger 
unit at its doors so that the overhead 
cost on transport, supervising, raw- 
material transport and re-transportare 
not unnecessarily added to production 
cost of ancillary units. In order that 
the ancillary industrial estates are ren¬ 
dered suitable for the requirements of 
large units, it is felt that large units 
should be enabled to set up ancillary 
estates around them, instead of the 
government establishing such estates 
directly. 

In order to enable the large units to 
set up such ancillary estates, the go¬ 
vernment should cither directly or 
through the Life Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion bear 60 per cent of the cost of 
establishing such estates. If a group of 
existmg ancillary units functioning in 
moffusil areas come forward to estab¬ 
lish ancillary estates on co-operative 
basis around a particular large unit 
with whom they have sub-contracting 
relationships the government should 
go all out to encourage them. The 
scheme for establishing ancillary 
estates on co-operative basis is quite 
interesting; ?0 per cent of the capital 
for the scheme will be invested by the 
entrepreneur; 20 percent is government 
participation and 60 per cent comes 
from financial institutions. This pro¬ 
position is attractive because the entre¬ 
preneur will get his unit for 20 per cent 
participation (the balance being payable 
in instalments). 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

A Matter of Economics 

KENNETH B» KEATING 


lr is rare when economists agree on 
anything more substantial than the time 
of chy. So it is with absolutely no 
trepidation that 1 plunge into the dis¬ 
cussion over President Nixon’s recent 
economic and monetary measures. 

Basically, I am guided by George 
Bernard Shaw's comment that if all 
the economists in the world were laid 
cud to end, they would not reach as far 
as a conclusion. 

Yet, there arc some conclusions that 
can be drawn from the President's pro¬ 
gramme, particularly as they may affect 
India. Concern here seems *o rest 
on the President's decision to impose a 
temporary 10 per cent surcharge on 
some imported goods, and what this 
will mean to India’s exports to the US. 

Careful Selection 

The fact is that the surcharge was 
carefully fashioned so that the bulk of 
exports from India and other develop¬ 
ing nations will be exempt. Looking 
d*>wn the list of present Indian exports 
to the US. only about 20 per cent are 
subject to surcharge. Some 80 pci cent 
fall into the exempt catcgoiy, among 
them cotton textiles, sugar, tea, cashews, 
shrimp and most jute products. These 
products will continue to flow into the 
United States free of any du f y. 

Products which arc subject to the 
surcharge are mainly manufactured 
goods. These are entering the US chiefly 
from the developed countries, for whom 
the 80-20 ratio cited in the case of India 
is in general \irtnally reversed. 
Most of their goods will be subject to 
the surcharge. 

I realize that India is seeking to in¬ 
crease its export of manufactured pro¬ 
ducts — machine tools, engineering 
goods and the like -- to the United 
States. But the impact, certainly in the 
case of India and other developing na¬ 
tions, will be far less than that of the 
industrialized nations. Some Ameiican 
importers believe that the effect will be 
minimal. I tend to agree with them. 

A main point is that the President's 
action by no means closes the door to 
India’s manufactured products. The 
American market remains open to the 
full lange of Indian products. Some 
of them, temporarily, may cost, at the 
most, 10 per cent more than their pre- 


This Is the text of Mr Kenneth B. Keating's 
column, mbicb Has published in The American ] 
Reporter , dated September 8, 1971. 


sent price. But so will competing pro¬ 
ducts from every other nation. 

There has been a lot of pressure on 
the US government by its own domestic 
producers and because of our unem¬ 
ployment situation to impose manda¬ 
tory quotas on imports of manufac¬ 
tured goods, but the President has re¬ 
jected that approach. And the Presi¬ 
dent has emphasized that the surcharge 
itself is a temporary measure. 

The challenge to sell successfully in 
the American market — the world’s 
biggest — remains with India’s manu¬ 
facturers and exporters, as it has in 


the past. Even with the surcharge, the 
US market remains among the most 
accessible of the industrialised nations. 
For almost four decades now, we have 
led in international efforts to educe 
barriers to world trade. 

Looking ahead, there is every reason 
to believe that the developing nations, 
and India in particular, stand to benefit 
significantly fiom other aspects of the 
President’s programme. 

The President’s measures have set 
inlo motion a long-overdue realign¬ 
ment of the world’s major currencies. 
The outcome will be a more realistic 
relationship between the dollar and 
other currencies. 

Strong currencies such as those of 
Japan and West Germany, for example, 
are rising in rotation to the dollar. 
This will mean that the products of these 
nations will become more expen¬ 
sive in US markets. 

By contrast, the products of India 
arc unaffected. This development bolds 
obvious potential for India. The com¬ 
petitive opportunity will be there. 
H >w well India capitalizes upon it 
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rests with the manufacturers and ex¬ 
porters of this country. 

President Nixon has made it abun¬ 
dantly clear that the United States 


desires an expansion of world trade. 
If the nations of the world seize the 
opportunity, wc can enter into a healthy 
era of expanding and equitable trading 
relationships. 


Cost of Bank Finance in Seven Countries 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 

LONDON: 


GREAT BRITAIN 

The London clearing banks in Eng¬ 
land and Wales, and their counter¬ 
parts in Scotland and Northern Ireland 
undertake most of the day-to-day com¬ 
mercial banking business in the United 
Kingdom. They are to some extent in 
competition with over 150 other banks 
— accepting houses, foreign, overseas 
and other banks — but most of these 
operate comparatively specialised types 
of business, usually through a single 
office in London, although a few 
may have one or two branches. 
Thus despite the rapid expansion in 
the assets and liabilities of these other 
banks over the past decade or so, it 
remains true that almost all customers, 
business as well as personal, look first 
to the clearing banks for basic banking 
services, including credit. 

Among the factors which help to 
determine the rating structure of the 
clearing banks are a number of long 
standing agreements. For many years 
past they have paid a uniform rate of 
interest of two per cent below Bank Rate 
on deposits left with them at a minimum 
of seven days’ notice. On lending rates a 
number of arrangements are in opera¬ 
tion, mostly relating to shared facilities 
negotiated with various parts of the 
public sector, and the main agreement 
of significance to the industrial and 
commercial borrower is that establish¬ 
ing a minimum j£te to be charged. 
However, it seems probable that this 
agreement, and that on deposit inte¬ 
rest, will shortly cease to operate, in 
view of the new arrangements proposed 
by the Bank of England in the docu¬ 
ment “Competition and Credit Cont¬ 
rol.” 

In one important respect, therefore, 
the way in which bans lending rates 
are determined in Britain is about 
to be changed. Looking further ahead, 
and assuming the United Kingdom 
joins the European Economic Commu¬ 
nity, then moves towards gt eater 
integration of capital markets, and 
the ambitious plans for monetary 
union, will also affect the development 
and operatioas of commercial banking. 
Our purpose here, however, is not to 


look into the future but broadly to 
survey the ways in which bank lending 
rates are at present determined in the 
more important countries, and to indi¬ 
cate their current levels. 

In Britain, clearing bank lending to 
the private sector is mainly conduc¬ 
ted by way of overdraft, with the inte¬ 
rest rate expressed as a margin above 
the Bank of England’s rate. Thus the 
interest rate on an advance changes 
automatically when Bank Rate is chan¬ 
ged. The agreement among the clear¬ 
ing banks specifies a minimum rate for 
lending to first-class industrial and 
commercial borrowers, each bank being 
free to decide which of its customers 
fall into this category. This “Blue chip'’ 
rate was increased from one-half to 
one per cent above Bank Rate in Octo¬ 
ber, 1969. Rates charged to other 
types of borrowers arc higher, and in 
recent years the spread of rates has 
tended to increase. Typically perhaps 
two per cent above Bank Rate, and even 
higher margins, would be not un¬ 
common for some categories. Jn addi¬ 
tion, increasingly a commitment fee 
or other*'form of commission charge 
may be levied on the total agreed limit 
of the overdraft, whether it is used or 
not. There is increasing use of such 
fees, but in general the cost to the borro¬ 
wer is in fact the agreed rate of inte¬ 
rest. Tn many countries, as we shall 
see, the borrower must expect to incur 
charges over and above the quoted rate 
of interest. 

FRANCE 

Until five years ago, French commer¬ 
cial banks were separated by statute 
into two major groups, the deposit 
banks and the investment banks or 
banques d'affaires . The deposit banks 
were restricted in their lending 
business, being permitted only within 
narrow limits to invest in the equity 
of companies, while the investment 
banks were restricted as to their 
liabilities, not being allowed to accept 
demand deposits from the public. 
These restrictions have now been 
largely removed, but, although in prac¬ 
tice the distinctions persist, to a con¬ 
siderable extent the investment banks, 
are competing for deposits. What 
follows mainly describes the deposit 


banks, although the lending practices 
of the investment banks in the short¬ 
term field arc similar. 

The three largest deposit hanks arc 
state owned and each has deposits 
three to four times as large as those of 
the biggest of the private commercial 
banks whether deposit or investment 
banks. They experience substan¬ 
tial competition from other public sec¬ 
tor undertakings — savings banks, the 
postal cheque system and the Credit 
Agricole — which jointly account for 
about onc-half of all deposits in 
banking. The proportion of funds 
attiacting interest has risen in recent 
years, and this is reflected in lending 
rates. 

Methods of Lending 

The main methods of lending are 
the overdraft and the discounting of 
customers* bills or promissory notes. 
The National Credit Council, a statu¬ 
tory body, laid down until March, 
1966, minimum interest rates for the 
various forms of bank credit. At one 
time the minimum rate of interest was 
prescribed in terms of a margin above 
the central bank discount rate, and la¬ 
ter was based on a system which attem¬ 
pted to reduce the frequency of changes 
in accordance with alterations in the 
discount rate. Since 1966, however, 
the banks have been free to determine 
their rates on overdrafts, and also 
those on discounts. With the develop¬ 
ment of an interbank money market 
the banks have increasingly met their 
marginal needs from this source ra¬ 
ther than from rediscounting facilities 
with the central bank; accordingly, 
increasing importance is being attached 
to the interbank ral< as a factor in 
determining the rate to be charged on 
short-term credits. Nevertheless, the 
Banquc dc France, through short-term 
facilities, oi “pensions”, remains the 
lender of last resort, and is thus in a 
position to influence money market 
rates. 

Overdrafts arc generally granted 
only to highly credit-worthy custo¬ 
mers for short periods. They are of 
two main types: the facilite de caisse 
(cash facility) to meet a temporary lack 
of cash which is expected to last for a 
pciiod of weeks or up to three months; 
and the decouvcrt (time) loan, which 
can be gianted fora period of up to a 
year, but is usually permitted only in 
anticipation of the receipt of funds 
from a particular transaction. 

Overdraft facilities may be extended 
beyond a year, but most of the facili¬ 
ties going beyond that term and of¬ 
ten up to seven years -- granted for 
equipment or export financing, arc ex¬ 
tended not in the form of overdrafts. 
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but by way of bills rediscountable at 
the Banque de France under a system 
known as credit a moyen term mobili- 
sable (medium term mobilisable cre¬ 
dit). The banks discount these bills 
at a rate generally about i per cent be¬ 
low the noimal overdraft rate. It may, 
however, happen that some short-term 
credits are mobilisable, and that some 
medium-term credits are not. 

In June, 1971, with discount rate at 
6} per cent, the overdraft was 81 per 
cent p.a. This, however, applied only 
to first class borrowers; for others 
rates were somewhat higher, depend¬ 
ing upon the category of borrower and 
the risk involved. Interest is charged 
only on the amount of the outstanding 
debit balance, but over and above this 
a commission is charged on the maxi¬ 
mum amount of the overdraft during 
the preceding month, at a rate of bet¬ 
ween one-tenth and one-twentieth per 
cent per month. Generally no formal 
lending agreement is made, and the 
bank is not committed to maintaining 
the facility for a stated period; if the 
borrower requires written confirma¬ 
tion of the facility an additional com¬ 
mitment fee of one per cent per annum 
is levied on the full line of credit, 
whether utilised or not. 

Another and often complementary 
method used for raising short-term 
funds for general working capital 
purposes is the discount of promissory 
notes with a maturity not exceeding 
ninety days. Depending upon the stand¬ 
ing of the parties to the transaction, 
these notes may be eligible for rediscount 
by central bank up to a stated limit, in 
which case a lower rate of discount 
is charged. In Juno this year, redis- 
countablc promissory notes were be¬ 
ing discounted by banks at a minimum 
charge of 8.1 per cent per annum and 
non-eligiblc notes at 9.3 per cent. 

The other widely used method of' 
short-term bank finance is the dis¬ 
counting of trade bills arising from 
commercial transactions. As with 
promissory notes, these may be eligible 
for rediscounting up to a stated limit 
at the Banque de France. In June the 
discount rate for commercial bills 
was 7i per cent. In addition, a com¬ 
mission of one franc per instrument is 
made. 

WEST GERMANY 

West German commercial banking 
is based on three large banks operat¬ 
ing nation-wide branch systems, and 
on over 100 other banks, mainly local 
or regional, which are often strong in 
their own areas. In addition, the sav¬ 
ings banks arc increasingly offering 
commercial banking services, so that 
the West German system is highly com¬ 
petitive. In recent years the three large 
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the savings of the small personal cus¬ 
tomer and savings deposits now repre¬ 
sent about one-third of totai deposits 
from non-banking sources. Based on 
these deposits, the banks have to an 
increasing extent been providing me¬ 
dium and longer-term finance to in¬ 
dustry — fields in which they were al¬ 
ready more heavily engaged than the 
commercial banks in many other count¬ 
ries. Lending in these categories to 
non-bank domestic enterprises and in¬ 
dividuals now accounts for 45 per cent 
of total non-bank lending by the “big 
three”, compared with 30 per cent 
seven years ago. 

Since 1967 lending and borrowing 
rates have been free from official con¬ 
trols; nor are they regulated by inter¬ 
bank agreements. In this competitive 
situation and with money tight and 
interest rates generally high, the 
margin between borrowing and lending 
rates has been squeezed. Although free 
from direct control, interest rates arc 
considerably influenced by the Bun¬ 
desbank through traditional action on 
the liquidity position of the banks and 
the cost of central bank funds. Liqui¬ 
dity controls operate mainly through 
reserve ratios, changes in which may 
force the banks to borrow from the 
Bundesbank either by rediscounting or 
by obtaining advances against securities 
at the Lombard rate, usually set at one 
per cent above the central bank dis¬ 
count rhtc. 

Provision of Overdraft 

Short-term lending to industrial and 
commercial customers is commonly 
provided by overdrafts, if necessary on 
a secured basis. The rate charged is 
typically 4! per cent over the central 
bank discount rate; part of the charge- 
up to 3 pjr cent—wifi represent a 
commitment fee on the whole of the 
facility and is payable whether the cre¬ 
dit is utilised or not. With centid bank 
discount at five per cent, the rate of inte¬ 
rest charged by banks on overdrafts 
currently averages nearly 10 per cent 
per annum, ranging between 9 to 11 
per cent. An additional commission 
is sometimes levied at 1/8 per cent on 
the turnover of the account. 

The other major form of short-term 
commercial credit facility is bill dis¬ 
counting. Eich bank has a privately 
established limit with the central bank 
up to which it may rediscount eligible 
bills, these being trade bills of good 
standing for ninety days or less. Fi¬ 
nance paper may be rediscounted in 
exceptional circumstances. The discount 
rate charged by banks ranges from 
about J per cent per annum above the 
Bundesbank’s discount rate for fine 
trade bills, the average margin being 
about 2k per cent. Thus at" present, 
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the rates charged by the banks range 
from 5} to eight per cent, the average 
rate being 7k p-r cent. For finance 
bills not eligible for rediscounting the 
rate quated is currently about 8J per 
cent. Tn addition a stamp duty equi¬ 
valent to 0 6 per cert per annum is 
payable on all bills. 

To a much smaller extent the banks 
discount acceptances, usually covering 
export-import transactions. These arc 
commonly for sums in excess of DM 
100,000 (aiound £12,000) and suitable 
paper is eligible for rediscount at the 
central bank. The rates charged by the 
banks average about two percentage 
points above the central bank redis¬ 
count rate; at present this amounts to 
a rate of seven per cent per annum. 
Stamp duty equivalent to 0.6 per cent 
per annum is again payable on the 
paper. 

ITALY 

All major commercial banks in 
Italy providing short-term credit are 
cither owned by a state holding com¬ 
pany or are public corporations. By 
law medium-term credit is provided by 
separate institutions. The banks may 
not in the first instance make advances 
for periods of more than twelve months; 
if icquircd for a further period they 
must be renegotiated with the specific 
approval of the central bank, the Banca 
d'ltalia. 

The basic method of providing bank 
credit are by overdrafts and by the 
discounting of trade bills and of pro¬ 
missory notes. Current account over¬ 
drafts are the more important form of 
bank lending, especially for large enter¬ 
prises. Overdraft rates are higher than 
discount rates, but there is little differ¬ 
ence in cflcclivc costs, since discounts 
attract fiscal charges, and overdraft 
rates arc levied only on the outstanding 
debit balance. Because fewer alternative 
sources of finance are available to them, 
medium-sized and small firms tend to 
rely more heavily on the banks than do 
the larger enterpiises. Most smaller 
transactions are, however, financed by 
the discount of bills and of promissory 
notes usually drawn up to 120 days. 
Technically, discounted bills and notes 
may be rediscounted at the central 
bank, provided the names on them are 
good, although in practice this facility 
is little used, especially when the banks 
have ample liquidity. 

Interest rates arc not prescribed by 
the central bank, cu n though the banks 
are in public ownership, but an inter¬ 
bank agreement, formally declared by 
the authorities to be in the public 
interest, lays down, minimum overdraft 
and discount rates, maximum deposit 
rates, and commission charges for a 
wide variety of hunk services. The mimV 
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to the cfficial dhciunt rale. ; rd vary, 
among other things, accordirglo whe¬ 
ther the credit is j tailed rr un.'ctiucd, 
the kind of collateral, the maliirily, 
and the particular former the credit. 
For unsecured lending, that on dis¬ 
counts is generally 14 to three per cent 
higher than the ifficial discount rate, 
and that on overdrafts about 34 per 
cent. In addition, a commission charge 
of 1/8 to one per cent per quarter is 
levied on the highest level of the over¬ 
draft. 

Although the more efficient banks 
may press for reduction of the agreed 
minimum rates, competition is expressed 
in the actual rates charged. A large 
enterprise with a top credit rating is 
likely to command the minimum rate, 
but for most borrowers a higher rate is 
charged according to the extra risks and 
costs involved. 

The liquidity of the banks, and the 
ease with which they are able to attract 
deposits, influence the lending rates 
charged at any time, and although 
minima arc fixed by agreement, the 
arrangements actually made arc flexi¬ 
ble and competitive. In August, 1969, 
the cartel agreement was temporarily 
suspended because of a scarcity of 
domestic funds, deposit rates rose 
sharply, and in 1970 the prime rate 
for overdrafts rose to over 10 per cent. 
Since the autumn of 1970, domestic 
funds have been more readily available, 
and central bank action has increased 
bank liquidity. A new interbank agree¬ 
ment, encouraged by the Banca d'ltalia, 
was negotiated last September and has 
gradually been brought into effect. 
Lending rates have been declining, a 
trend rc-inforccd by a resumption of 
short-term foreign currency borrowing 
by Italian corpoiations to finance their 
domes l i e work mg capi l a 1 req u i re mi nt s. 
Following the reduction in the ifficial 
discount rate from 5h to five per cent 
in April this year, interest rales payable 
by prime born:was now stand at 8i to 
nine per cent plus commission on over¬ 
drafts and about 64 per cent on dis¬ 
counts. The rates paid by most bor¬ 
rowers, however, are somewhat higher. 

NETHERLANDS 

Following a number of mergers m 
1964, two large banks now dominate 
the Netherlands banking system, but 
many medium and smaller-sized banks 
also operate. In the past the commer¬ 
cial banks have predominantly piovid¬ 
ee! finance for industry and commerce; 
the needs of the rural community have 
been met by two agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive organisations, which plan to merge 
later this year. The previous dividing 
line between the various institutions, 
however, has become increasingly blur¬ 
red, and each group now jteeks to ex- 
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merciai banks, short-term lending pre¬ 
dominates, though in recent years they 
have been expanding their medium- 
term financing, which now accounts for 
about one-quarter of their total private 
sector lending as compaied with under 
three per cent 10 years ago. This deve¬ 
lopment has in effect been encouraged 
by the authorities who have piled ceil¬ 
ings on the growth of short-term lend¬ 
ing but have freely permitted the ex¬ 
pansion of medium-term loans and capi¬ 
tal market investments provided that 
they were matched by deposits taken 
at relatively long term. 

Varying Cost of Credit 

Deposit and lending rates are not 
regulated by the authorities, nor, apart 
from an arrangement concerning inte¬ 
rest paid on private current accounts, is 
there any agreement among the banks 
themselves on rates. In practice, by 
convention, lending rates are generally 
expressed ir relation to the central bank 
discount rale for promissory notes, 
which at present is one per cent above 
the official discount rate for Treasury 
paper and approved bills of exchange. 
Banks determine the rate for each ad¬ 
vance on its merits and also differen¬ 
tiate between clients in respect of addi¬ 
tional charges, such as commissions. 
Consequently, the extent to which the 
cost of credit may vary as between dif¬ 
ferent transactions is considerable. 

As distinct from the practice in some 
other European countries, the discount¬ 
ing of hills plays little part in the lend¬ 
ing of commercial banks. Short-term 
b oik advances are predominantly made 
by overdraft, generally but not always 
secured. The lowest rate charged is 1! 
p:r cent fxr annum above the central 
bank p:omissory note rediscount late; 
for most advances the margin is 14 
p?r cent hut it may range lip to two per 
cent. Most borrowing in addition is 
subject to a commission charge usually 
between 4 and U per cent per annum 
but which m iy go as high has 14 per 
cent. Moreover, the commit ion is 
levied on the highest amount of the 
overdraft during the year, and an even 
higher rale may bo levied if borrowed 
exceeds the agreed facility. At present 
with Bank Rate at 54 per cent and the 
promissory note rediscount rate at 64 
per cent, the minimum overdraft rate 
is 7$ p^r cent, and the most common 
rate eight per cent, plus commission. 

Short-term advances arc commonly 
for working capital, but they may also 
be made for portfolio investment pur¬ 
poses against a collateral of securities. 
The minimum rate charged on advances 
of this nature is set by the Stock Ex¬ 
change Association, a private organisa¬ 
tion which regulates stock exchange 
and related activities and whoso mem- 


brokers. At present the rate is 1.8 
per cent above the “contango” or carry¬ 
over rate of seven per cent, or 8.8 per 
cent per annum. p 

Rates on medium-term bank loans 
are differently determined, being gene¬ 
rally slightly above the market rate pay¬ 
able on mortgage debenture loans, 
which are granted mainly by mortgage 
banks, savings banks and institutional 
investors such as iasurance companies 
and pension funds. The rate of interest 
fixed for the duration of the loan— 
repayment being made by feed instal¬ 
ments—and in addition a commitment 
fee may be charged. The average rate 
on loans for periods of between one and 
five years is currently about 84 per cent 
per annum excluding commission. 

Next week’s article will covct the 
banking situation in th United States 
of America and Japan and will discuss 
the resemblances and differences be¬ 
tween the different banking systems in 
the UK, France, West Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, the USA and Japan. 

Sources and acknowledgements : The 
foregoing summarises an exclusive re¬ 
port in the August issue of the Midland 
Bank Review (Poultry, London E.C. 2), 
but the bank is responsible neither for 
the emphasis of my summary nor for 
my comments, based on a variety of 
sources. 
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Even at the height of the panic in this 
country over the influx of refugees 
from East Bengal, 1 had firmly adhered 
to the view that our country, including 
its newest citizens, would soon settle 
down to the situation, lx is amazing 
how lew people realise that poverty, 
unlike affluence, has an infinite capacity 
to absorb oi accommodate misery. 
The dictum that it is only the poor that 
helps the poor is true in more senses 
than one. The Prime Minister and her 
lesser colleagues in the cabinet may go 
on repeating for purposes of their 
political propaganda that the refugees 
must or would return to where they 
fled from, but it is becoming moie and 
more clear that the greater part of the 
eight million or so who have crossed 
into our country is here for keeps, add¬ 
ing perhaps a new dimension to the 
inherent unreality of Mrs Gandhi's 
sloganising about gharibi ha too. 

+■ * 

O 12 aspect of the reactions ofothci 
countries to the Bangla Dosh problem 
and the refugee situation, which de¬ 
serves to be noticed in this country more 
thar it has been, is the warm response 
on the part of a number of nations 
which may not be among the most 
weighty or conspicuous members of the 
international community. The Ger- 
min Democratic Republic has been 
very helpful in both word and deed by 
under 1 ining the political implications 
of the Bangla Desh movement as well 
as contributing material resources for 
the benefit of East Bengal refugees in 
our country. The Federal Republic of 
Germany, under the enlightened lea¬ 
dership of its Chancellor, Mr Willy 
Brandt, has also adopted a constructive 
posture. Tne Scandinavians have been 
forthcoming not only in their senti¬ 
ments but also by way of such practi¬ 
cal contributions as they could make 
to refugee relief. There is also the ins¬ 
tance of Canada where both govern- 
m;nt and public opinion have struck 
constructive postures. 

The country I think a lot of in this 
context, however, happens to be New 
Zaland. Not rainy people are perhaps 
awirc of the fact that New Zealand’s 
Prim? Minister lias been among the 
few leaders of governments who have 
not hesitated to express the view that 
the “increasing tension on the border 
of East Pakistan confirms that the situ¬ 
ation in that area does have serious im¬ 
plication for international peace and 
security and is therefore a fit subject 


for the Security Council'’. Sir Keith 
Holyoake had thus not hesitated to re¬ 
ject by implication the contention that 
this matter was the internal affair of the 
government of Pakistan. Sir Keith 
had also urged on Vahya Khan to 
look to the elected representatives of 
the people of East Pakistan for working 
ou* a political settlement. It is pertinent 
to add to this mention of the relief sup¬ 
plies which New Zealand has been donat¬ 
ing to the Indian Red Cross Society or 
OXFAM for distribution among the 
refugees from East Bengal. 

* * 

The way the automobile manufac¬ 
turers in this country are being hounded 
out of their business there should cer¬ 
tainly be no competition from the pri¬ 
vate sector by the time Mr Sanjay 
Gandhi is able to place his product on 
the market. The Standard Motois 
factory in Madras continues to be iii a 
state of suspended animation. Premier 
Automobiles in Bombay is grinding 
towards a financial breakdown. Hindu¬ 
stan Motors at Uttarpara near Cal¬ 
cutta is being persecuted in various 
ways with a vindictiveness which is 
only too obvious. If this continues 
to be the government's attitude to¬ 
wards existing automobile manufac¬ 
turers, there will be no need to ask of 
or obtairf from the government a for¬ 
mal statement of its intention to kill 
off these three automobile firms and 
their plants. 

* * 

Economists arc prophets with a 
difference in that they are not only not 
honoured ir their own countiics but 
arc seldom honoured in others either. 
In this sense, at any rate, Prof. John 
Kenneth Galbraith qualifies as an eco¬ 
nomist. When a man sets out to be a 
professional assassin or ‘conventional 
wisdom’, he himself runs the risk of 
being taken as one who finds it easier 
to be witty rather than to be wise. Jn 
economics, no less than in other intel¬ 
lectual activities which may or may 
not have practical applications, icono¬ 
clasts no doubt have their uses, but the 
trouble with Prof. Galbraith is that he 
is apt to set up m^rc idols than he 
demolishes and among those idols that 
he puts up, the most ubiquitous is that 
of Mr Galbraith himself. In a note on 
his current visit to this country. The 
Hindustan Times, tempted apparently 
by ‘Timesc’ (i.c., a fashion set by Time 
migazine) has parenthetically referred 
to his height of six feet six inches. Mr 
Galbraith seems to have convinced 


himself that all those extra six inches 
must be additional grey matter. 

Mr Galbraith may be less of a prob¬ 
lem while being even more of a per¬ 
sonality if he does not constantly insist 
on the world taking him more serious¬ 
ly than he himself does. In President 
Nixon's recent packet of economic de¬ 
cisions he seeks to discover the final 
discomfiture of Mr Milton Friedman 
and the more or less final vindication 
of himself. There might hence be some 
temptation for him to do this, but his 
enthusiasm seems exaggerated. In re¬ 
cording its immediate reactions to the 
Nixon proposals, this journal wrote as 
follows in its issue of August 29 (page 
324): 

“It is no doubt too soon to conclude 
that the Nixon administration has 
been converted to faith in an incomes 
policy. But it does seem to be the 
case that, so far as the contending 
schools of economic doctrine in the 
US are concerned, the monetarists 
have suffered a setback, although it is 
clearly too early to conclude that 
the neo-Keynesians have come into 
their own. Quite possibly all that 
has happenul is that adversity has 
made strange bed-fellows, with Mr 
Richard Nixon playing economic 
interventionist so as to gladden 
the heart of Mr John Kenneth 
Galbraith/’ 

Even so, a m>re prudent publicist 
than Prof. Galbraith might not have 
allowed himself to be carried away by a 
feeling of “I told you so" to such an 
extent as to declare (as he did to a 
special correspondent of The Statesman) 
that, although “at a press conference 
one week before President Nixon had 
denounced the ‘policies I was advocat¬ 
ing* ”, “the next Sunday he adopted 
them". Hardly haci the echo of the 
good professor’s words of self-congra¬ 
tulation died down when news came 
from Washington that President Nixon 
had stated that his 90-day wage-price- 
rent freeze was meant to be precisely 
that, namely, a 90-day exercise. The 
President added that some form of 
stabilising machinery would be neces¬ 
sary after the freeze ended, but he has 
not indicated that fiscal or monetary 
policies woulu not foim important 
parts of that machinery along xv ith 
administrative ifiliations, if any. 

V.B. 
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AID FROM BRITAIN 

Britain is to lend £7.5 million (Rs 
13 5 crores) to this country as debt 
relief aid under an agreement signed 
recently. The loan fulfils part of the 
pledge made by the British government 
at this year’s Aid-lndia Consortium 
meeting in Paris. Members then un¬ 
dertook to extend to a fourth year the 
Consortium's thice-ycar scheme under 
which money was made available to 
India for debt relief purposes. Under 
the terms of the agreement, the loan 
is* not tied to the purchase of goods and 
sen ices from Britain and is there- 
fore a valuable supplement to India’s 
foreign exchange resources. The new 
aid loan like all British loans to India 
since 1965 is interest free and repay¬ 
able over 25 jears. with no repayments 
during the first seven years. 

CHEMICAL TEAM TO JAPAN 

An eight-member FICC1 study team 
for chemicals left on Septembei 6, 
1971 for Japan under the leadership 
of Mr J.H. Doslti, President, Amur 
Dye-Chem Ltd, Bombay. During its 
stay, the team would identify items for 
which there is good scope for exports 
to Japan and to third countries, in 
the context of the tariJF concessions 
available under the Generalised Sys¬ 
tem of Preferences for Exports from 
developing countries. After identifi¬ 
cation, the scope for their manufac¬ 
ture in India with, or without, Japa¬ 
nese assistance and also the scope for 
organisation of exports through Japa¬ 
nese agencies would be examined in 
detail. The Team woukl also study 
the standards ano specifications to 
which Indian production should adhere 
to as wett as the technological gaps 
that exist in the manufacture of che¬ 
micals. Tlic programme is in pur¬ 
suance of the decision taken at the 
fourth joint meeting of the Business 
Co-operation Committees of India and 
Japan held at Kyoto m September 
1970, when it was decided that indi¬ 
vidual study teams would be sent on 
various subjects. The other members 
of the team include Mr K. Sen. Manag¬ 
ing Director. Allied Resins & Chemi¬ 
cals Ltd., Calcutta; Mr R.V. Ramani, 
Managing Director, Mettur Chemi¬ 
cals and Industrial Corpoiation Ltd, 
Mettur; Mr DC. Mittal. Additional 
General Manager, Shriram Chemical 
Industries, Kota; Mr G.C. Shi off. 
Chairman, Excel Tndustiics Private 
Ltd, Bombay; Mr R.R. Patel, Mar¬ 
keting Director, Alembic Chemical 


Works Ltd, Baioda; Dr Ram Gopal 
Agrawal, Deputy Secretary. Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, New Delhi; and Mi L.K. 
Vadhera (Membe*-Secretary), Deputy 
Marketing Manager, State Trading 
Corporation of India Ltd, New Delhi. 

ANNUAL PLAN : 1972-73 

Discussions on the annual Plan for 
1972-73 between Planning Comission 
and central ministries are scheduled 
to star* on November J and continue 
up to the first week of Decmber, 1971. 
Tn the meantime, the ministries will 
formulate their proposals for the 
annual Plan. In a letter addressed 
to th; union ministries the Commi¬ 
ssion has suggested that suitable ad¬ 
justments may be made, whercvei possi¬ 
ble, in the existing programmes to 
increase their employment content. In 
the annual Plan for 1972-73, maxi¬ 
mum attention will have to be given 
to the need for generating additional 
employment, especially in. the rural 
areas and for educated people. It 
is pointed out that, while it is true 
that employment generation is in an 
overall manner related to the volume 
ot development investment, it is at 
the same time essential to deliberately 
steer the programmes to fulfil the need 
of employment. 

The Comission feels that maximum 
importance has to be given to special 
schemes introduced during the current 
year for generation of employment 
opportunities. It is also necessary to 
strike a proper balance between quick 
maturing projects and comparatively 
long gestation ones.. While foumilat- 
ing progtammes fo»* the annual Plan, 
priority has to be accorded to; (i) firm 
commitments, (ii) spill-over expendi¬ 
ture from the previous year, (iii) com¬ 
pletion of works already in an advanced 
stage of construction. (i\) expeditious 
construction of other works in hand 
and (v) full utilisation of capacities 
already created, including diversifica¬ 
tion where vet necccsary. The Commi¬ 
ssion has also suggested the initiation 
of suitable advance action in the case 
of some appropriate programmes to he 
taken up during the fifth Plan period. 

FINANCE FOR TEA 

The Reserve Bank of India has cons¬ 
tituted a 12 member working group 
under the Chairmanship of Mr B.K. 
Dutt. Custodian of the United Bank of 
India, to study in depth all aspects of 


finance for the tea industry. The terms 
of reference of the Working Group 
are: (1) to review the existing: insti¬ 
tutional arrangements for financing 
the medium and long-tcim credit re¬ 
quirements of tea plantations, as 
well as the policy and procedures 
governing the same; (2) to inquire 
into the scope for and to determine 
the ways and means, terms and condi¬ 
tions and the purposes for which the 
various exsiting financial institutions 
could participate in teim loan to tea 
plantations; (3) to indicate the insti¬ 
tutional agency through which the 
joint lending to the industry is to be 
channelled, if such joint lending is 
considered desirable and feasible. The 
working group is expected to submit 
its report within three months. The 
other members of the group are: Mr 
S.K. Mehera, Chairman, Indian Tea 
Association, Mt K.K. Dutt, Director 
of Tea Development, Tea Board, Mr 
Manas Roy, Managing Director, West 
Bengal State Financial Corporation, 
Mr K.P. Barooah, Managing Director. 
Assam Stale Financial Coiporation. 
Mr B. V. Abdulla Koya, MP, Chair¬ 
man. Kerala State Financial Corpo¬ 
ration, Mr M.K. Das, Managing Di¬ 
rector, Assam Co-operative Apex 
Bank Ltd, Mr S.S. Basu, Chief Accoun¬ 
tant, Agricultural Refinance Corpora¬ 
tion. Mr E.H J. Pennefatber, Manager. 
National & Grindlays Bank Ltd. Cal 
cutta, Mr Nadkarni, Superintendent. 
Advances Department. State Bank of 
India. Calcutta. Mr N.P. Nayak, Re¬ 
gional Manager, Canara Bank, Cal¬ 
cutta, and a representative to be nomi¬ 
nated by the Consultative Ccjnroitlct 
of Plantation Associations to represent 
the tea gardens in the southern region. 

SHIPPING TARIFFS 

The union government has recently 
proposed that shipping tariffs on ex¬ 
port cargoes should be payable in 
Indian currency. The proposal was 
made in a communication to the 
fndia-Pakistan/UK Continental Con¬ 
ference. The union government pro¬ 
tested against the conference decision 
to impose currency adjustment levy 
on shipments from the UK and Conti¬ 
nental pons and its intention to impose 
a similar levy on India’s exports. The 
proposal of the union governments is 
expected to minimise occasions needing 
review of foreign rates on account of 
currency devaluation or revaluation. 
The protest has been reinforced by the 
All India Shippers' Council 

BLANKET EXCHANGE PERMITS 

The Reserve Bank of India had 
liberalised the issue of blanket exchange 
permits to exportcis. It has now 
been clarified that the blanket permit 
facility will not be available in the 
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following cases: (1) where the expor¬ 
ter or his/associate or allied concem/s 
have an unsatisfactory record in re¬ 
gard to compliance with the Foreign 
Exchange Regulations; (2) where the 
affairs of the exporter or his associate 
or allied concerns arc under investiga¬ 
tion by police or other authorities in 
connection with any vioiatioas of 
Foreign Exchange Regulations and/ 
or Import Fxport Control Regulations; 
and (3) where the Reserve Bank of 
India is for adequate reasons, of the 
opinion that the blanket permit faci¬ 
lity, if allowed, is likely to be misused. 

SWEDISH DISCOUNT RATE 

The Swedish Central Bank has low¬ 
ered recently the discount rate from 
six per cent to 5.50 percent. It was 
the third time this year the Swedish 
national bank lowered the discount 
rate. 

INDIAN TELEPHONE INDUSTRIES 

Indian Telephone Industries Ltd, 
recorded a turnover of around Rs 26 
crorcs showing an improvement of 21 
per cent over the previous year. The 
company was able to recommend 
a dividend of 12J per cent as against 
10 per ceni declared Iasi year. Net 
profit at Rs 1.86 crores was also higher 
than last year's figure of Rs 1.50 crorcs. 
The directors have reported that the 
new transmission factory set lip at 
Naini, near Allahabad will go into pro¬ 
duction in September this year. This 
factory will reach its ultimate capa¬ 
city in 1973-74. A new unit for the 
manufacture of telephone instruments 
and allied items is also being set up 
at Naini. at a capital cost of Rs 7.37 
crores. This unit will have an annual 
production of telephones and allied 
items of Rs 13.5 crorcs. The com¬ 
pany has plans to set up another fac¬ 
tory for manufacture of Telephone 
Switching equipment to meet the grow¬ 
ing demands of telephone facilities. 
An ancillary unit at Srinagar, in Jammu 
and Kashmir, for the manufacture of 
textile braided cords and moulded type 
of alarm fuses was fully commission¬ 
ed on May 22, 1971. This unit will 
also start the manufacture of telephone 
instrument parts in the phase ll ex¬ 
pansion programme. The company 
was able to export to the extent of 
R$ 50.25 lakhs bringing the total ex¬ 
ports since J962-63 to Rs 3.66 crores. 

KORES COPYING MACHINE 

Korcs (India) Ltd, have introduced 
Korestat-171, first commercial xerogra¬ 
phic copying machine in this country. 
The machine has been designed by Indian 
engineers. Korcs have already applied 
for a patent for the machine. The 
Korestat-171 copying machine will b? 
a boon to the banks, business orga¬ 


nisations, offices, and all those who 
require quick, quality copies of letters, 
bills, memorandas, invoices, etc. The 
cost per copy will work out to only 
10 P. The Korestat-171 works on 
the electrophotographic principle. 

SCINDIA’S NEW SHIP 

A ship has joined the fleet of The 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co. Ltd, 
The ‘M.V. Jalamoti’ was formally de¬ 
livered to the company by the ship¬ 
builders, M/s VEB Warnowwcrft, War- 
nemunde, on August 31, 1971 at War- 
ncmundc. The keel of this vessels 
was laid on May 12, 1971. This is the 
second of the second series of four 
vessels on order in GDR. The first 
ship was M.V. ‘Jalamohan* which is 
already in the company's overseas 
trade. These vessels have several inno¬ 
vations incorporated in them. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 

The board of directors of American 
Expiess Company declared recently 
the regular quarterly dividend of (net) 
33 cents per common share payable 
on October 1, 1971. The American 
Express board also declared the regu¬ 
lar payment of 57 1/2 per-ccnt per 
share on its $2.30 preferred series 
and 37 1/2 cents per share on its 
$1.50 preferred series both payable 
on October 1, 1971, 

UNIT LINKED INSURANCE 

The union Finance Minister. Mi 
Y. B. Chavan, has called on the Unit 
Trusi of India to spread the sale of 
units iif the rural areas, which have 
not been tapped so far. Inaugurating 
the “Unit-linked Insurance Plan" Mr 
Chavan stated that both deficit finan¬ 
cing and taxation had definite 
limits beyond which they could not 
be used to mobilise resources for de¬ 
velopment plans. It was in this con¬ 
text that reliance had to be placed 
on optimum mobilisation of savings 
through voluntary efforts. Under the 
Unit-linked Insurance Plan, every in¬ 
dividual between 18 and 45 would be 
eligible lor participation in the plan. 
The minimum amount for investment 
plan would be Rs 3,000 and the maxi¬ 
mum would be Rs 12,000 and the period 
of the plan would be 10 years. The 
Unit Trust would pay a small premium 
to the L1C for life insurance cover 
between 2.6 per cent to 8.95 per cent 
of the contribution depending on the 
participant's age. The bulk of ihc 
contribution would, thcicfore, be in¬ 
vested in units. After 7 years, no 
premium for insurance would be pay¬ 
able and the entire contribution would 
bo invested in units. The dividend 
eained on units would be reinvested 
in more units. For joining the plan, 
there would he no need for medical 


examination. The units for this scheme 
would be offered at Rs 10 each 

CO-OPERATIVE FERTILIZER UNIT 

Mr FakhTuddin Ali Ahmed, union 
Minister of Agriculture inaugurated 
recently the Conference of Registrars 
of Co-operative Societies and chair¬ 
men and chief executives of the Apex 
Marketing Federations. He welcomed 
the Indian Farmers Fertiliser Co-ope¬ 
rative Ltd (IFFCO) project to propa¬ 
gate NPK complex fertilisers. The 
project was likely to be completed 
by early 1974. The project when com¬ 
pleted would save, the minister obser¬ 
ved, foreign exchange of about Rs 22 
crores every year and help to produce 
abouit eight million tons of additional 
food for the country.. IFFCO emmo- 
iiia-iirea plant will be at Knlol. 15 
miles from Ahmtdabid (Gujarat) and 
NPK plant at Kandla poit (Guja¬ 
rat). The Kalol plant when in full 
production will produce 910 tons of 
ammonia and 1200 tons of urea per 
day. IFFCO expects to maiket its 
products by early 1973. The seeding 
programme for conccntiated de\elop 
ment of the market and foi popularising 
of IFFCO'S products in selected areas 
will, howevei, start opti at mg this month. 

FARMERS' FAIR 

A week-long All-1 r.dia Farmers' Fail 
will be held al Panlnagar (Nainital) 
from Octobet I. 1971. Ofganhcd by 
the UP Agricultural University, the 
fair is going to be the biggest of its 
kind, whcicin a large number of far¬ 
mer delegates are expected io parti¬ 
cipate with the co-operation of about 
100,000 village panchayats. 

NAWS IN THE NEWS 

Dr Bijoy Kumar Barman, former 
Commercial Manager in the office of 
the Chief Representative, the Burmah 
Oil Group of Companies. New De.hi 
has been appointed Deputy Geneial 
Manager Castrol Limited, 1 r.dia Branch, 
with headquarters in Bombay. He 
is the first Indian to hold this post. 

Mr B.N. Baruah, formerly Sales 
Manager, the Assam Oil Company. 
Digboi, has been appointed Co¬ 
mmercial Manager, in thccfficc of the 
Chief Representative, Ihc Buimah Oil 
Gioup of Companies, New Delhi. 

Two senior employees of the Assam 
Oil Company, a 100 per cent sub¬ 
sidiary of the Buimah Oil Group of 
Companies, have been seconded to the 
Anglo-Eeuadorian Oil fields Limited, 
in. Ecuador, a Burmah Group indci- 
taking. Tht‘V arc Mes^s K. P. 
Gupta, Chief Geologist *of the Assam 
Oil Company (before his KccndmeiU) 
and A.K. Metre, Geologist. While 
the fomicr has just left, the lattei has 
been in Ecuador since December 1970 
and is expected to icturn to I r.dia about 
April 1972. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Mr T.A. Pai, Chairman, Life Insu¬ 
rance Corporation oflndia, stated on the 
occasion of the annual general meeting 
held rccent'y that the corporation had 
set up a new record completing new 
business of Rs 1303.08 crores under 
1.6 million policies against Rs 1036.08 
crores under 14 million policies in 
1969-70. He poirted out that nearly 
66 per cent of the total number of 
policies issued in the country assuring 
Rs 725.95 crores were sold to persons 
insuring for the first time. The aver¬ 
age sum assured per policy increased 
to Rs 8,066 in 1970-71 as against Rs 
7,394 in 1969-70, he added. Another 
significant feature of the corporation’s 
perform nice during the year was that 
as many as 507,000 policies assured 
for a sum of Rs 296.37 crores were 
issued in the rural areas. Mr Pai added 
that in view of vast potential that was 
still untapped in the rural areas, vig- 
rous attempts were to be made 
to bring more and more people under 
insurance cover. In this context he 
pointed out that the LfC served the 
country through 664 offices and with 
the exception of a few such offices 
which concentrated their activities ex¬ 
clusively in the urban sectors, these 
offices served the urban as well as the 
rural areas over the entire country, 
fn orcbr to cover the entire rural 
population, Mr Pai suggested that a 
development fund out of the share of 
the valuation surplus that went to the 
government should be credited because 
such developmental activity could not 
be financed out of the premiums of 
the policyholders as there was a ceiling 
up to which this premium income 
could be utilised for ihe purpose. 

Mr Pai revealed that the total income 
of the corporation during the year 
under review amounted to Rs 394.01 
crores made up of Rs 292.15 crores of 
premium, Rs 104,41 crores of inte¬ 
rest, dividends and rents and Rs 9.99 
crores by way of miscellaneous income. 
Talking about the investments of the 
corporations, Mr Pai stated that enor- 
m ms amount of money had been in¬ 
vested according to national needs. 
For instance an amount of Rs 309 
crores had been invested for rural 
electrification, Rs 279 crores for hous¬ 
ing development, Rs 50 crores for wa¬ 
ter supply and drainage schemes for 
town> and villages, Rs 92 crores lor 
agricultural development through land 
mortgage banks and Rs 28 crores foi 
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small-scale industries through industrial 
estates and assistance to the state 
financial corporations. He added that 
the corporation had also invested large 
amounts in the private corporate sec¬ 
tor. Out of 1,529 public limited com¬ 
panies that have their shares and de¬ 
bentures quoted on the eight recognised 
stock exchanges in the country, the 
corporation had shares in 853 com¬ 
panies. Mr Pai added that out of the 
paid up capital of these companies of 
about Rs 700 crores, the corporation 
held nearly 13 per cent of the equity capi¬ 
tal. In 275 companies the corporation 
holds with its investments of Rs 73.13 
ciores between 10 per cent and over 
30 per cent of the paid-up capital of 
equities. In 578 companies its holdings 
were less than 10 per cen* of (he paid- 
up capital. 

B1RLA COTTON 

The directors of the Birla Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd, have 
reported that the working results of the 
Textile Mills at Delhi were adversely 
affected as a result of unprecedented 
increase in the prices of cotton as also 
increase in other pioduction costs with¬ 
out any increase whatsoever allowed by 
the government in the prices of cont¬ 
rolled varieties of cloth and only mar¬ 
ginal increase in the prices of non- 
controllcd varieties of cloth. The net 
icsull has been that the company incur¬ 
red a loss for the first time in more than 
thirty years A loss of Rs 23.98 lakhs, 
after making sundry adjustments, was 
recorded for the year ended March 
31, 1971. Due to this loss the direc¬ 
tors have regretted their inability to 
recommend any dividend on ordinary 
shares for the year ended March 31, 
1971, and of preference shares for the 
half-year ended March 31, 1971. The 
interim dividend on *hc preference 
shares for the half year ended Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1970 has already been paid 
out of general reserve. The directors 
have pointed out that the prices of 
cotton during the year increased, 
ranging from 40 per cent to 70 per cent 
with consequential increase in the cost 
of production of cloth varying bet¬ 
ween 25 per cent to 40 per cent. In 
spite of this exorbitant increase in the 
cost of production, the union govern¬ 
ment did not allow any increase in the 
prices of controlled varieties of cloth. 
In order to improve the working, the 
directors have proposed to divert a 
part of the production of cloth to 
liner counts and other sophisticated 
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varieties. The directors have stated 
that the condition of the industry 
could improve only if the prices of 
cotton substantially decline or there 
was a proportionate increase in the 
prices of the finished products. The 
working results of Chenab Textile 
Mills have been better as compared 
to the earlier year. The directors ex¬ 
pect that the working results will show 
substantial improvement during the 
year. The working results of the Gin¬ 
ning & Pressing Factories were ad¬ 
versely affected due to heavy fluctua¬ 
tions in the prices of kapas and cotton. 
The directors have reported that there 
was an appreciable increase in the ex¬ 
ports of cloth by the textile mills at 
Delhi from Rs 28 lakhs to Rs 55 lakhs, 
which was a record. 

LARSEN AND TOUBRO 

Mr H. Hoick Larsen, Chairman, 
Larsen and Toubro Limited, presented 
a colourful picture of the company’s 
performance during the current 
year. Presiding over the com¬ 
pany’s annual general meeting recent¬ 
ly, he slated that the company’s 
sales in the first five months of the 
current year have been higher at Rs 
8.52 crores as against Rs 7.22 crores 
in the same period last year. This 
represents an increase of 18 per cent. 
Production in the company's workshop 
has kept pace with the rise in sales. 
The directors are confident of maintain¬ 
ing the dividend for the cmrent year, 
while continuing the present policy of 
ploughing back profits into the com¬ 
pany’s business. The company's appli¬ 
cations for industrial licences to manu¬ 
facture tyre curing presses, electronic 
components, self propelling harvester 
combines and agricultural tractors have 
been well received and it is expected 
that new companies will be formed 
during the current year to carry out 
I hesc schemes. 

J.K. SATOH 

J.K. Satoh Agricultural Machines 
Ltd entered the capital market on 
September 14, 1971 with an issue of 
Rs 48.20 lakhs made up of 282,000 
equity shares of Rs 10 each and 20,000 
(9.5 per cent) redeemable cumulative 
preference shares of Rs 100 each at par. 
The issue will close on September 24, 
1971 or earlier on the discretion of the 
directors but not before September 17, 
1971. The company has an authorised 
capital of Rs 2.50 crores and issued, 
subsciibed and paid up capital of Rs 
41.80 lakhs. Out of the present issue, 
232,000 equity shares and entire pre¬ 
ference shares have been underwritten. 
The company proposes to manufac¬ 
ture agriculture machines, particularly 
power tillers or hand tractors, tracers, 
rice huliers, pumps, lawn moweis, 
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sprayers, seed and fertilizer drills etc. 
The company entered into a technical 
collaboration agreement with Satoh 
Agricultural Machine Mfg. Co. Ltd, 
of Shixnane, Japan. The power tiller for 
hand tractor proposed to be manufac¬ 
tured by the company has success¬ 
fully undergone comprehensive tests 
and trials at the Tractor Training & 
Testing Station of the union govern¬ 
ment at Budni (MP). Separate agree¬ 
ments were entered into with Satoh 
and Sumitomo Shoji Kaisha Ltd, 
Osaka, Japan, for joint venture for 
equity participation and import of 
capital goods from Japan. The com¬ 
pany has obtained an industrial licence 
for the manufacture of 6000 nos. per 
annum of power tillers or hand trac¬ 
tors. Powct tiller or hand tractor is a 
small multi-purpose riding-cum-walk- 
ing type of two wheeled tractor and 
used extensively in farming. The 
construction work has already started 
and output is expected to begin by the 
middle of 1972. 

CENTRAL BANK LTD. 

The directors of the Central Bank of 
India Ltd have proposed a final divi¬ 
dend of 60 paise a share which will 
absorb Rs 11.50 lakhs. Together with 
the interim dividend of Rs two per 
share, absorbing Rs 38.33 lakhs al¬ 
ready paid, the total dividend for 1970 
is Rs 2.60 per share. The final dividend 
is payable to shareholders on the com¬ 
pany’s register on September 24, 1971. 
With the profit of Rs 19.59 lakhs for 
1969 and the surplus for the period 
January 1 to September 30, 1970 of 
Rs 30.58 lakhs, the total amount 
available from which dividend can be 
paid as per scheme of amalgamation 
with TELCO comes to Rs 50.17 lakhs. 

HINDUSTAN BROWN BOVERI 

The turnover of Hindustan Brown 
Boveri Ltd, increased from Rs 10.18 
crores in 1969-70 to Rs 11.96 crores in 
1970-71. Working results before provid¬ 
ing depreciation and development rebate 
were Rs 50.84 lakhs against Rs 38.74 
lakhs in the previous year. After pro¬ 
viding depreciation of Rs 29 88 lakhs 
and development rebate reserve of 
Rs 220,000 net profit for the year was 
18.75 lakhs on which tax provision 
of Rs 125,000 has been made after tak¬ 
ing into account unabsorbed tax re¬ 
liefs brought forward from the previ¬ 
ous year. To the net profit for the year 
of Rs 17.50 lakhs has been added Rs 
65,081 being the amount brought for¬ 
ward from last year making a total of 
Rs 18.15 lakhs from which Rs 300,000 
has been transferred to reserve for 
doubfui debts and the entire balance of 
Rs 15 50 lakhs has been transferred to 


Rs 5.69 fakhs being the excess provision 
for taxation made in earlier years which 
is no longer required has been trans¬ 
ferred directly to general reserve. The 
directors have recommended payment 
of preference dividend at the rale of 
8.57 per cent subject to deduction of 
tax on the cumulative preference shares 
absorbing Rs 342,800 which will be 
paid out of general reserve. In the 
previous year the preference dividend 
was paid out of the year’s profits be¬ 
fore effecting transfers to the general 
reserve. No dividend is recommended 
on equity shares as the directors want 
to consolidate the company’s position 
and to place it on a better footing be¬ 
fore distributing profits to the equity 
shareholders. With these appropria¬ 
tions the total reserve at the end of 
the year was Rs 85.20 lakhs. 

FRICK INDIA 

The directors of Frick India Limited 
have recommend 10 per cent dividend 
for the year 1970 on the increased capi¬ 
tal of Rs 60 lakhs. Last year the com¬ 
pany paid a divided of 12 pci cent on 
15-month performance on a capital of 
Rs 37.7 lakhs. The company increased 
its sales by 50 per cent over a corres¬ 
ponding period of the last year. Pio- 
fit before tax amounts to Rs 15.25 
lakhs and after providing Rs 7.25 
lakhs for income tax, the balance of 
Rs 8.Op lakhs has been transferred to 
general reserve. Dividend when app¬ 
roved by the shareholders shall be paid 
out of general reserves. The com¬ 
pany went into production of the 
centrifugal packaged chillers recently. 
There is a great demand for such large 
size air conditioning machines in the 
chemical and fertilizer industry. A 
new boom in the building of skyscrap¬ 
ers in big cities holds great promise 
for the demand of such machines in 
air-conditioning these buildings. Orders 
booked by the company in the first 
quarter exceed Rs one crore and the 
order book shows Rs 20 lakhs worth 
of export orders yet to be shipped. 

PHILIPS 

The directors of Philips India Limi¬ 
ted will meet on October 12. 1971 to 
consider the declaration of an interim 
dividend not exceeding 10 per cent 
subject to deduction of tax for the calen¬ 
dar year 1971. The board has decided 
that the register of members of the 
company will remain closed from 
October 21, 1971 U> November 3, 
1971, both days inclusive. 

HINDUSTAN SANITARY WARE 

Hindustan Sanitary Ware and in¬ 
dustries Ltd, has shown markedly im- 
proved results with sales rising to Rs 


151.42 lakhs during the year ended 
March 31, 1971 against Rs 129.37 
lakhs in the previous year. After meet¬ 
ing all charges and providing Rs 11.04 
lakhs for depreciation, Rs 3-43 lakhs 
as interest, Rs 1.15 iakhs for the de¬ 
velopment rebate reserve ana Rs 12.40 
lakhs for taxation, the directors have 
transferred Rs 15.00 lakhs to the gene¬ 
ral reserve duiing the year. A sum of 
Rs 6.77 lakhs has been transferred 
from the general reserve. The divi¬ 
dend on equity shares at eight per cent 
and that on preference shares at the 
stipulated rates of 8.975 per cent for 
the half year ended September 30, 
1970, absorbing Rs 5.91 lakhs and Rs 
89,076 respectively, will be paid out of 
the general reserve. During the year 
the company issued 39,351 bonus 
shares by capitalisation of the revenue 
reserve. The Industrial Finance Corpo¬ 
ration of India has pc*milted redeeming 
the preference shares on September 30, 
1970. 


TRAVANCORE RAYONS 

Travancore Rayons Ltd. has proposed 
to celebrate its Silver Jubilee shortly. 
The company was established in 1946 
and was the first rayon and cellulose 
film plant in the country which went into 
production in 1950. Having comple¬ 
ted 25 years of useful existence, the 
company can look back with legiti¬ 
mate pride on what it has been able to 
do during this span of time. Starting 
with a gross block of about Rs two 
crores, the gross block to day stands 
at over Rs 10 crores. The entire invest¬ 
ment of over Rs 10 crores has been 
made at Rayonpuram, Kerala. The 
production capacity over the years has 
risen fiom 450 tonnes of cellulose film 
per annum to about 5,000 tonnes per 
annum and that of rayon yarn from 
1,800 tonnes per annum to 3,250 
tonnes per annum. Apart from plough¬ 
ing back sizable sums, the company has 
also built up reserves of Rs 157 lakhs, 
against the share capital of Rs 175 
lakhs. The company has a proud re¬ 
cord of many first’s to its credit. 

To commemorate the Silver Jubilee 
year, the company is building an open air 
theatro-cum-studium at Subash Maidan, 
Pcrumbavoor, at a cost of about Rs 
1.50 lakhs. The company has applied 
to the union government for industrial 
licences for expanding its rayon capa¬ 
city by 1800 tonnos per annum and its 
cellulose film capacity by 3600 tonnes 
per annum. The company is also doing 
its best to contribute to the export 
earnings of the country. It is currently 
exporting its cellulose film—Trayons 
trayophanc—to countries in Africa, 
middle east, south east, and New 
Zealand 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 



fife Jnsurcmce (Corporation of Jndia 



Extracts from Statement by 
Shri T.A. PAI, Chairman, 

at the One Hundred and Eighty-Second meeting of the Members 
of the Life Insurance Corporation of India held in Bombay on 
August 31, 1971. 

Shri T. A. Pai 


1 have great pleasure to place before 
you the Statement of Accounts and the 
Annual Report of the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India for the period 
April 1. 1970 to March 31. 1971. 

The country had an encouraging 
period, both in the realm of Industrial 
growth as well as in agricultural out¬ 
put, sclf-srflicicncy in food being Well 
in sight. There have been healthier 
trends in the national economy which 
are r«.fl:ctcd in the national as well as 
per capita income. While the results 
of the mid-term poll of Parliament in 
March 1971 ha\e laid the foundations 
of healthier democratic traditions in 
our political life, the buoyant economic 
conditions have led to a spirit of new 
awakening and greater expectations to 
improve the lot of the common man. 
However, the unfortunate events in 
Baiigla Desli leading to influx of re¬ 
fugees in a gigan ic propoition and a 
mass movement of people into our 
count ly on a scale unknown in history 
have thrown an unexpected burden on 
the country calling for considerable 
and unstinted sacrifice on the part of 
the people ever at the expense of desi¬ 
rable and expected economic growth. 

New Business 

In 1970-71 the LTC has set up a new 
record completing a new business of 
Rs 1303 08 crores under 16 16 lac 
policies against Rs. 1036.08 crores 
under 14 01 lac policies in 1.969-70. 

T-Ki stun a as 


compared to the previous year. 
This is the highest percentage increase 
that the Corporation achieved 
since inception. The number of 
policies issued each year had been 
stagnating around 14 lacs between the 
years l964-65and 1969-70. In 1970-71 
the Corporation has achieved a major 
break-through in this respect also. 

Out of the new business, nearly 66% 
of the total number of policies issued 
in India, viz. 10 62 lac policies assur¬ 
ing Rs. 725.95 crores out of Rs. 1303 08 
crores were sold to persons insuring 
for the first lime. 

Size of Policy 

The average sum assured per policy 
increased to Rs. 8.066 in 1970-71 as 
against Rs 7,394 in 1969-70. While 
II 1.1 lac new policies issued in the 
year were for sums assured between 
Rs. 1.000 and Rs. 5.000. the correspond¬ 
ing figure for 1969-70 was 9.81 lac 
policies. 

Rural Business 

During the year, as many as 5 07 
lac policies for sum assured Rs. 296 37 
crores were issued in the rural areas 
as against the corresponding figures for 
the previous year of 4.62 lac policies 
assuring a sum of Rs. 251 76 crores. 
In view of the vast potential that is 
still untapped in the rural areas, it is 
evident that vigorous attempts 

aliliflKdtt bemuMfl bring mgra and 


more people under insurance cover. 
In this context it has to hi* remembered 
that the LIC serves the country through 
664 offices procuring new business as 
a Branch. Sub Office or Development 
Centre. Almost all of these offices, 
barring a relatively few which concent¬ 
rate their activities exclusively in the 
urban centres, serve the urban as well 
as the rural areas of our vast country. 
If the entire rural population in this 
country has to be covered by the LIC, 
the presumption that this can be done 
only by appointing agents in the rural 
areas is not correct. With the selling 
of the policy, servicing also becomes 
an important aspect of the business 
and the location of a Branch of the 
LIC becomes important from this 
point of view. But, today, unfortu¬ 
nately. LIC s activities in undertaking 
developmental responsibilities of this 
type arc restricted because the resources 
available for this purpose arc only the 
premiums of the policyholders and 
there is a ceiling up to which this pre¬ 
mium income can be utilised for the 
purpose. If the LIC has to spread the 
message of insurance covering the en¬ 
tire rural population and mobilise the 
savings from the rural areas, the State 
will have to take it as a major instru¬ 
ment for this purpose and help its de¬ 
velopmental activities by providing 
adequate assistance. Obviously, a time 
has come when the LIC, in order to 
spread its activities far and wide in the 
country, to mobilise the people's sav¬ 
ings and also to cover the lives which 
Att. l jtfl„9f4umiLY gQYSrgd. W|U have 
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to create a Development Fund out 
of the share of the Valuation surplus 
that goes to the Government. 

Non-Medical Business 

During the year, 8.25 lac policies, 
being 51.2% of the total number of 
policies issued in India, were issued 
under the Non-Medical Schemes. In 
value, they amount to Rs. 324.03crores, 
which is 25 0% of the total sum assured 
in India. The amount of Non-Medical 
business in 1969-70 was Rs. 223 65 
crores-—21.8% ofthc totalsum assured 
in India. 

Group Insurance Schemes 

During the year 1970-71, 54,938 
lives were covered under Group In¬ 
surance Schemes for a total sum assured 
of Rs 79.55 crorcs and 273 lives were 
covered under Superannuation Schemes 
for pension benefits. 

Salary Savings Scheme 

As against 3.76 lac policies assuring 
Rs. 177.33 crorcs issued in 1969-70, 
4.86 lac policies amounting to Rs. 
252.06 crores were issued under the 
Salary Savings Scheme in 1970-71. 
This Scheme helps people, parti¬ 
cularly in the salaried middle in¬ 
come groups, in making the payment 
on insurance as the first charge on their 
income. 

Business in Force 

The total ordinary life assurance 
business in force as on March 31, 1971 
was Rs. 7,067 crores under 147.85 lac 
policies as against Rs. 6,348 crores 
under 140.41 lac policies on March 
31, 1970. 

Lapse Ratio 

Efforts made by the Corporation to 
conserve business are reflected in the 
progressive improvement recorded in 
the lapse ratio in the last three years. 
The ratio of lapses to mean life in- • 
suranee business in force decreased 
from 5.9% in 1969-70 to 5.2% during 
the year under review. In 1968-69 
the lapse percentage was 6.3 Nvhilc in 
1966-67 it was 7.4. 

Life Fund 

While the Life Fund as at March 
31, 1969 was Rs. 1434 crores, in March 

1970 it rose to Rs. 1611 crores (plus 
177 crores) i.e. 12.31% and in March 

1971 to Rs. 1825 crores (pius214 crores) 
i.e. 13.04%. 

Total Assets 

The total assets of the Corporation 
as nn March 31, 1971 amounted to 
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Rs. 1989 crores as agairst Rs. 1772 
crores as on March 31. 1970. 

Settlement of Claims 

Death and Maturity Claims amount¬ 
ing to Rs 19 09 crores and Rs 68 01 
crores respectively were intimated to 
the Corporation during 1.970-71. Out 
of these claims and those outstanding 
at the end of the previous year, death 
and maturity claims for Rs. 21 ..94 crores 
and Rs. 68 92 crores respectively were 
settled by the Corporation during the 
year as against death and maturity 
claims lor Rs. 18.77 crores and Rs. 
62.59 crores respectively for the pre¬ 
ceding year. An analysis of the set de¬ 
ment of claim operations in the year 
1970-71 indicates that the number of 
outstanding claims as at March 31. 
1971 was about 80% of the outstanding 
claims as at March 31, 1970. This im¬ 
provement has been possible with 
the special efforts made during the year 
to settle the claims expeditiously. The 
ratio of outstanding claims to claims 
intimated during the year also dropped 
from 79 8% in 1969-70 to 63 6% in 
1970-71 in respect of death claims and 
from 14 9% in 1969-70 to 12 4% in 
1970-71 in respect of maturity claims. 
On the whole, the drop in the ratio 
of outstanding claims as at March 31, 
1971. was 23.6% of the intimated 
claims as against 29.8% as at March 
31, 1070. 

The number of claims that the LIC 
settled during 1.970-71 came to 3.55 
lacs as against 2 67 lacs in 1966-67 which 
shows-4hat while in 1966-67 the Cor¬ 
poration had settled 921 claims per day 
based on about 290 working days in 
a year, in 1970-71 it was paying out 
1224 claims per day. 

Income and Expenses 

The total income of the Corporation 
during the year 1970-71 amounted to 
Rs. 394.01 crorcs made up of Rs. 292.15 
crores of premium, Rs 104 41 crores 
of Interest, Dividends and Rents and 
Rs. 9.99 crorcs of miscellaneous in¬ 
come. As against this, the amount of 
total benefits paid to policy holders 
was Rs. 99.37 crores. Expenses of 
Management Rs 79.43 crores and 
Miscellaneous Outgo Rs I 20 crores. 
The gross and net rates of interest rea¬ 
lised on the mean Life Insurance Fund 
were 6.25% and 5 73% respectively 
as against 6.06% and 5.57% respec¬ 
tively in the preceding year. Even this 
slight improvement of the yield from 
5.57% to 5*.73% has brought in an 
additional return of Rs. 4 crores in the 
year. 

Efforts were being made continuous¬ 
ly to improve the yield on the Life 
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Fund. While considerable emphasis 
has always been laid on the working 
expenses of the LIC, in the days of ris¬ 
ing costs in every sphere of its activi¬ 
ties. it must be emphasised that the 
working expenses of the LIC arc not 
comparable to insurers in the world 
in the private sector. The private in¬ 
surers have a right to eontinc 
their activities to a particular class 
of business which is less expensive 
or to particular areas at reduced 
cost. The obligation placed on an 
institution like the LIC to spread its 
activities far and wide in backward 
areas and even covering smaller poli¬ 
cies, obviously cannot be judged by the 
same standard. It would be worth¬ 
while evaluating its performance in 
this direction rather than only in terms 
of expense ratio. As a matter of fact, 
when even this expense ratio has come 
down, it indicates that the expense ratio 
could be high if the business is stagnant 
and could be brought dow n by continu¬ 
ous expansion of business. However, 
this does not mean that the LIC has 
no obligation to avoid any extravagant 
expenditure which does not fulfil its 
objectives. 

Investments 

The resources of the Corpuition 
have become an important part ofthc 
national ellort ir. mobilising the sav¬ 
ings of the people, and the Government 
would have to ensure a lair return on 
these funds to make insurance attrac¬ 
tive. Then again, there is no compari¬ 
son between the insurers in the rest of 
the world in the private sector and the 
LIC. Insurers elsewhere may have 
vast opportunities to go in for high 
yielding investments. Blit the invest¬ 
ments ofthc LIC will have to conform 
to the national needs. As a result of 
the LIC being in the Public Sector, 
enormous amount of money viz. Rs. 
1989 crorcs which constituted the total 
assets of the LIC today, are insulated 
from any political prcssurisalion for 
personal ends and the citizens have been 
reaping the maximum benefit of (his 
accumulation. 

It is inconceivable that, if LIC Was 
not in the Public Sector, an amount of 
nearly Rs. 309 crores (inclusive of cur¬ 
rent year's investment) would have gone 
for rural electrification throughout the 
country, an amount of Rs. 279 crores 
(inclusive of current year's allocation) 
would have been utilised for housing 
development in the country, an amount 
of nearly Rs. 50 crores could have gone 
for Water Supply and Drainage 
Schemes for our towns and villages, 
Rs. 92 crores for agricultural develop¬ 
ment through Land Mortgage 
Banks and proposed allocation of Rs. 
5 crores for building up storage for the 
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Food Corporation of India, and nearly 
Rs. 28 crores lor small scale industries 
through industrial estates and assis¬ 
tance to the State Financial Corpora¬ 
tion. This infrastructure so necessary 
for the development of the country 
would never have been thought of. 
Besides, it has a huge investment 
of Rs. 707.21 crores by way of 
subscription to the Government 
loans in order to support the 
planned development of the country. 

The total book value of the invest¬ 
ments of the Corporation as at March 
31, 1971 was Rs. 1717.59 crores. there¬ 
by recording an improvement of Rs. 
188 98 crores over the figures of 1969- 
70. Of this, the total book value of 
the investments pertaining to Life and 
General business was Rs. 1700.30 
crores and Rs. 17.29 crores respective¬ 
ly. Of the total investments of Life 
Department, 74.8% was in the Public 
Sector, 9 9% in the Co-operative Sec¬ 
tor, 0 3% in the Joint Sector and 
15 00% in the Private Sector. The 
investment reserve account amounted 
to Rs 31 23 crores. The Corporation 
agreed, during the year, to underwrite 
92 new issues to the extent of an 
aggregate amount of Rs. 51.08 crores. 

LIC & Private Sector 

The LIC has also assisted the private 
corporate sector and in terms of total 
resources with the current year’s allo¬ 
cation, its direct assistance and market 
purchases together would come to Rs. 
251.50 crores. Besides, but for the 
huge investment in infrastructure, the 
growth of the Private Sector itself 
would have been inhibited in this 
country. There have been criticisms 
that the LIC has not assisted the pri¬ 
vate sector sufficiently. There have 
been criticisms also that the LIC has 
been responsible for building up mono¬ 
polies. As at March 31, 1969, out of 
6109 Public Limited Companies in the 
country only about 1529 had their 
shares and debentures quoted on 
the 8 recognised Stock Exchanges in 
India. Wc had shares in 853 compa¬ 
nies out of them. Out of the paid-up 
capital of these companies of about 
Rs. 700 crores, we held about 13% of 
the Equity Capital. In 275 companies, 
LTC holds with i*s investment of Rs. 
73,12.67,960 between 10% and over 
30% of the paid-up capital in equities 
and in 578 companies, its holdings arc 
less than 10% of the equity capital 
amounting to Rs. 25 crores. Tn 530 
companies, we had on investment of 
Rs. 35 20 crores in Preference Capital 
and in 121 companies, Rs. 48.09 crores 
in Debentures. Consideration for 
this investment was naturally the yield 
and growth of these investments, and 
it is not that private sector always ful¬ 
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filled these expectations. On the other 
hand, as the result of this investment, 
LIC became substantial owners of capi¬ 
tal and acquired a stake in many of the 
Monopolies which, in effect, has come 
to mean substantial ownership of the 
private corporate sector by the public 
sector. 

Housing & Housing Loans 

Out of the total investments of the 
Corporation, Rs. 300.97 crores is for 
housing purposes to meet the acute 
shortage of housing the country. LIC 
is trying to build townships in several 
places including Bombay, Hyderabad, 
Bangalore, Lucknow and Calcutta 
with the active help of the State Go¬ 
vernments. For middle class housing, 
unless the State is prepared to subsi¬ 
dise land prices, the problem itself will 
be difficult to soive. The idea of group 
insurance cover in case of housing 
loans is to provide a facility for the ba¬ 
lance of the loan being paid off* instead 
of its being a burden on the family in¬ 
volving into litigation after the death 
of the borrower. My grateful thanks 
are due to the Government of Maha¬ 
rashtra for expediting the Apartment 
Act. I have now to request the Go¬ 
vernment of Maharashtra for its en¬ 
forcement as considerable demand is 
there for flats in Bombay and other 
cities. The maximum loan against a 
flat has been restricted to Rs. One lac. 

The Corporation advanced during 
1970-71 a sum of Rs. 17 crores to State 
Governments for financing various 
housing and land acquisition schemes. 
It also advanced amounts totalling to 
Rs. 16.57 crores to Co-operative Hous¬ 
ing Finance Societies and other autho¬ 
rities for financing housing Co-opera- 
lives in various States .The advances 
during 1969-70 under these heads were 
Rs. 14.80 crores and Rs. 15 70 crores. 
It will be of interest to mention that the 
Corporation’s total contribution to 
housing development alone, in India, 
by way of loans to State Governments 
and Co-operative Finance Societies 
and loans under other Schemes amoun¬ 
ted to over Rs. 287 crores as on March 
31, 1971. The Corporation’s “Own 
Your Home” Scheme, which was ear¬ 
lier operative in 159 centres in the co¬ 
untry, was extended to all places 
where the Corporation has either a 
Brunch or a Sub-Office with effect from 
February 2, 1971. It is in operation 
now in 424 centres inclusive of a few 
centres where the Corporation does 
not have any office. During the year, 
1202 loans amounting toRs. 371.62 lacs 
were saentioned to policy-holders for 
construction or purchase of houses. 
So far, 7233 loans amounting to Rs. 
2086 41 lacs have been sanctioned by 
the Corporation under this scheme. 
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Likewise, the Corporation’s Mortgage 
Scheme for construction of houses 
operative in only 57 centres was ex¬ 
tended to a!l the 424 centres where the 
“Own Your Home” Scheme is in force. 
During the year, 349 loans amounting 
to Rs. 186.82 lacs were sanctioned. So 
far, in all, 3394 loans amounting to 
Rs. 2288.35 lacs have been sanctioned 
under this scheme. 


Loans for Water Supply & Drainage 
Schemes 

So far 434 Municipalities all over the 
country received a loan assistance of 
Rs. 36 92 crores. In 1970-71 itself 205 
municipalities were advanced Rs. 10.76 
crores besides 4 Zilla Parishads got an 
assistance of Rs. 44.37 lacs for rural 
water supply. It is openly acknowled¬ 
ged that the people living in these places 
would not have enjoyed the benefits 
of these amenities left to the State Re¬ 
sources for the next one or more de¬ 
cades. 

Expense Ratio 

The overall expense ratio for the 
year for Life business was 27.19% as 
against 27.69% in the previous year, 
while the renewal expense ratio comes 
to 14.6* as against 16.15% in the 
previous year. 

Corporation’s Business Abroad 

The main object of the Corporation 
in running the offices overseas is not 
only to write business but to build good¬ 
will for the country. In foreign terri¬ 
tories, in addition to writing new busi¬ 
ness and covering more and more lives, 
the Corporation is providing techni¬ 
cal know-how to a large number of 
insurers. The Corporation continued 
to transact new business in Fiji, Kenya. 
Malaysia, Mauritius, Nepal, Singapore 
and the United Kingdom. The Corpora- 
tion has ceased to write new business 
in Hong Kong and Uganda. During 
the year, the Corporation issued 3945 
policies assuring Rs. 8 50 crores in the 
countries abroad, the corresponding 
number being 4661 policies for Rs. 
10.28 crores in 1969-70. 

General Insurance 

During the year, the Corporation 
secured a gross direct premium of Rs. 
23 09 crores as against Rs. 18.04 crores 
in the previous year. Of this, Rs. 
5 69 crores Was secured under Fire 
Insurance, Rs. 9 49 crores under Ma¬ 
rine and Rs. 7 91 crores under Mis¬ 
cellaneous insurance. The total net 
premium collection during the year 
amounted to Rs. 8 36 crores as against 
Rs. 6.01 crores in 1969-70. The net 
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claims during the year amounted to 
Rs. 100 -11 lacs under Fire, Rs. 119.91 
lacs under Marine and Rs. 98.28 lacs 
under Miscellaneous insurance. The 
total net claims amounted to Rs. 
318 30 lacs in 1970-71 as against Rs. 
242 82 lacs in 1969-70. A sum of 
Rs. 94.26 lacs has been added to the re¬ 
serve. The profits transferred to the 
Profit and Loss Account were Rs. 
2.38 crorcs from Fire, Rs. 1.02 crores 
from Marine and Rs. 0 75 crorcs from 
Miscellaneous insurance, m king a 
total of Rs. 4 15 crores. After making 
adequate provisions for Reserve and 
Taxation, a balance of Rs. 49 85 lacs 
is payable to the Central Government. 
The Corporation gave up the Open 
Market Business during the year and 
transferred it to its subsidiary, the Ori¬ 
ental Fire & General Insurance Com¬ 
pany. With the nationalisation of 
General insurance, it is felt that there 
would be a great spurt in the insurance 
industry. Fields uncovered as yet like 
health and other social insurance. 
Cattle and Crop Insurance, 1 trust, 
would be some of the main goals of the 
nationalised General insurance. 

From Classes to Masses 

Unprecedented steps were introduced 
by the Corporation in the current year 
to popularise the message of insurance 
on an accelerated pace. The Cente¬ 
nary Policy, for instance, was finalised 
during the year and introduced with 
effect from May 1, 1971 for meeting 
lhe needs of the people whose income 
fluctuates. The main feature of this 
policy is that, if a default occurs in 
the payment of premium not more than 
once in any block of three years subse¬ 
quent to the first two years, the policy 
should not lapse. This should take 
care of the needs of our rural popula¬ 
tion as that of agriculturists faced with 
the uncertainties of our agriculture and 
also the different sections of the com¬ 
munity even in the urban areas. In 
accordance with our promise to sec that 
in our endeavour to reach the masses 
we would resort to the use of our na¬ 
tional languages, we have made a start 
with the Centenary Policy. The Corpo¬ 
ration also decided to liberalise the pro¬ 
fit-sharing scheme under One Year Re¬ 
newable Group Term Assurance Plan 
and, under the revised scheme, the 
group policyholders having a member¬ 
ship of at least 200 will be entitled to 
share in the profits to the extent of 60 
er cent to 80 per cent of the total pro- 
ts in respect of the Scheme. The 
concept of Deposit-linked Life Insu¬ 
rance is proposed to be extended on 
a mass scale. This is a new experiment 
made for the first time in the World. 
I am happy that more and more banks 
are agreeing to introduce this measure 
and 1 look forward to their continued 


support not only for insurance but real 
mobilisation of savings. 

The number of Savings Bank Ac¬ 
counts in the banks now come to about 
1.5 crores. 25 per cent of them should 
at least satisfy the condition of the 
minimum balance of Rs. 500/-. If in¬ 
surance is automatically extended to 
all such accounts satisfying this condi¬ 
tion, insurance cover to 30 lacs of lives 
would be possible. For this additional 
benefit, not only these persons would 
be keeping their balances in the bank 
rather than With themselves, it would be 
an inducement for another 20 lacs of 
people to improve their balances. 

Premium rates in respect of (i) Mort¬ 
gage Redemption, (ii> Temporary As¬ 
surance, (iii) Two Year Temporary 
Assurance and (iv) Convertible Term 
Assurance Plans were substantially 
reduced with effect Horn March 1, 1971. 
These rates were reduced also for, (i) 
One Year Renewable Group Term 
Assurance Plan, and (ii) Level Group 
Term Assurance Plan, with effect from 
June 1, 1971. Another major decision 
taken was that of doing away with the 
occupational extra premium for a 
number of occupations w'here the extra 
premium chargeable is Rs.4per thou¬ 
sand sum assured per annum or less 
and such extras have been removed as 
from December 1, 1970 in the case of 
Whole Life Limited Payment and En¬ 
dowment Assurance Policies. 

In the past it had been the practice of 
erstwhile insurance companies and also 
of the*Corporation to chaigc extra 
premiums to the weaker sections of our 
society like those who are engaged in 
the conservancy work. Similarly, the 
humblest of the self-employed Rick- 
shawallas were refused insurance 
under our rules. This unjust state of 
affairs of penalising workers perform¬ 
ing essential services for the commu¬ 
nity could not be continued any longer. 
I am glad that, with effect from the 
beginning of the year, LTC has removed 
all occupational extras to the socially 
weaker sections of the community. 

This covered 40 occupations such as 
Orderlies, other menial staff and Nurses 
in T.B. Mental & Leprosy Asylums, 
Scavengers, underground employees in 
Mica, Coal, Gold and Bead mines, 
compositors in the printing inclustry, 
all types of workers in the Railways 
from Brakesmen to Travelling Ticket 
Examiners, Cycle Ricksha Drivers, 
Hospital & Municipal Sweepers, Bidi 
Kamgars, workers in si k and textile 
industry, Linesmen in Telephones & 
Telegraphs, Naval Divers and Divers 
in Marine Industry, Guards and Fores¬ 
ters in the Forest Industry, Fire fighters 
in Fire Brigades, Coastal & Deep 


Sea Fishermen, Bargemen in Marine, 
Workmen and Heavy Vehicle drivers in 
the Automobile Industry, Employees in 
X-ray Radium Department and Assis¬ 
tants working with X-ray Specialists, 
to give a few examples. 

Re-organisation of Corporation's 
Offices 

The Administrative Reforms Com¬ 
mission appointed by the Government 
of India had recommended that the 
Zonal Offices should to abolished and 
the Divisional Offices should function 
virtually as Head Offices of the erstwhile 
insurers, barring policy making, in¬ 
vestments and such other functions. 
The object is to make the Divisions all 
important and responsible for develop¬ 
ment and servicing of business in terms 
of (A)Business Cost, (B't Undeiwriting, 
and (C) Lapses. The process of decen¬ 
tralisation would be further extended 
to Branches which, at the grassroot 
level, would undertake policyholders’ 
servicing also. In taking up this, the 
needs of the communijy would be borne 
in mind more than its own. Organised 
as it is, the implementation of this 
policy would take some time and ex¬ 
pertise would have to be built up to 
undertake the responsibility envisaged. 
This is being done expeditiously. 

Staff 

Continuous efforts to identify the 
employees with the Corporation and to 
build a philosophy of management 
where both the employer and employees 
meet periodically and continuously was 
evolved to sort out the problems. The 
exercise is to transfoim the working 
philosophy into one based on Industrial 
Relations rather than on industrial 
Disputes. I look forward to the em¬ 
ployees playing a responsible part as 
Members of the Boaid and of the pro¬ 
posed Divisional Advisory Councils. 
Wc believe that the constructive rela¬ 
tionship now' established between the 
employer and the employees would help 
to further the cause of the Corporation. 
The active co-operation of both should 
help to serve the community much 
better as both the management and the 
employees have a higher obligation to 
the community at large — an obliga¬ 
tion transcending to themselves. Be¬ 
hind the published Balance sheet of any 
institution showing assets and liabilities 
everyone working for the institution 
could cither be an asset or liability. 
It would be a worthwhile exercise to 
convert every liability into an asset. 
With this end in view, it is obligatory 
on the Corporation also to afford 
opportunities to the employees to 
develop themselves for the growth of 
their capacities by providing them with 
facilities for training and deselop- 
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meat. Corporation accepts this res¬ 
ponsibility. 

Forging Ahead 

Even though the achievements of the 
Corporation during the year have been 
quite remarkable, we are conscious of 
the vast scope, both for expansion and 
improvement, that lies ahead of us. 
With a widening area of activity be¬ 
coming accessible for our message and 
service and with the help of a live-wire 
network of more than 730 offices of the 
Corporation located throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, 
manned with an agency organisation 
spread over even to the smallest town¬ 
ship, the L1C has to now establish it¬ 
self as a very competent marketing 
organisation for ail parts of the country. 
The prosperous and affluent farmers in 
the villages now provide a potential 
market for our message. New branches 
of the nationalised banks emerging in 
all parts of the country are gradually 
inculcating the savings habit among the 
people. These savings habits will in¬ 
directly provide a fertile ground for us 
also to soli life insurance. The Branches 
of the Banks will, morcoxer, be a faci¬ 
lity for the rural policyholders for re¬ 
mitting their premia to us. These wel¬ 
come developments in the country will 
enable us not only to write more busi¬ 
ness but also to cover a large number 
of people. 

Conclusion 

Before 1 conclude, 1 would like to re¬ 
cord my appreciation and thanks lor 
the co-operation and advice T have re¬ 
ceived from the Members of the Corpo¬ 
ration and my colleagues on the vari- 
rious Committees. 1 am also indebted 
to the Experts who have unstintedly 
given their time and energies in asso¬ 
ciating themselves with the Committees 
and for giving valuable guidance. For 
the excellent results recorded by the 
Corporation in the year 1970-71, my 
thanks are due to every member of the 
stall of the Corporation at the 
Administrative le''el and our Develop¬ 
ment Officers and Agents of the Corpor¬ 
ation without whose enthusiasm, hard 
work and whole-hearted co-operation 
these encouraging results would not 
have been achieved. The year’s results 
have proved what is possible and 
thrown open vast vistas for greater 
growth and greater progress. I look 
forward to their unstinted support for 
the noble objectives we have before us 
of spreading the message of insurance 
to all sections of people, particularly the 
weaker sections of the community, who 
need this protection most. 

The motto of the LIC is “Yogak- 
shetnam Vahamyaham” i.e. “Your 


Welfare is My Responsibility”. The 
welfare of the nation should be the 
obligation of the Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration through millions of people 
assuring with it. The Trusteeship con¬ 
cept should be extended not only to 
cover the safety of the funds but the 
confidence that it should create of 
being the trustee for all widows and 
orphans; the strength and size of the 
LIC should be used in extending friend¬ 
ly assistance to every body associated 
with it. Its symbol of two hands co¬ 


vering a burning lamp representing 
security, both our Development and 
Administrative wings will have to take 
care of, and it shall be our joint en- 
devour to see that this lamp of security 
burns in every home. As long as there 
are homes without this lamp of security, 
it should be a sad reminder to us of the 
existence of poverty which, with all 
our combined efforts, we have to fight. 

We in the LIC re-dedicatc ourselves 
to these tasks. 


The hand that spins the ball 
also handles your bank account 
with magic spell 

B. 8. CHANDRASEKHAR 




at play 


at work 



SYNDICATE BANK 

Head Office : MAN1PAL (Mysore State) 


Leg spin googly bowler Chandrasekhar who had the 
magic figures of 18.1-3-38-6 at Kennington Oval, 
London, on 23-8-1971 works as an Officer of Syndicate 
Bank at its Cantonment Branch Bangalore. 

_ pkatap-sb-71 
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COMPANY MEETING 

SIMCO METERS LIMITED 
Tiruchirapalli 

Chairman's Speech 

The following is the text of the Speech delivered by the Chairman, 
Shri S. Narayanaswamy, at the 10th Annual General Meeting or the 
Company, held at Tiruchirapalli. on Saturday, the 11th September, 
1971. 


Shri S. Naray anaswamy 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

T have great pleasure in welcoming 
you to this Tenth Annual General 
Meeting of the Company. The Re¬ 
port and Accounts for the year ended 
31st March 1971 have been with you 
all for sometime and with your leave, 
l will take them as read. 

All of you will doubtless be grati¬ 
fied to note that out turnover for 
the year under review has crossed the 
mark of Rs.l crorc and has reached an 
impressive figure of Rs. 127 lakhs, 
which exceeds the last year’s turnover 
by 35%. The Balance Sheet and the 
Report set out the details of our pro¬ 
fits and allocations and it is not my 
intention to take you through them in 
the course of my observations this 
morning. 

The Company is confident of main¬ 
taining the same turnover during the 
current year if not register a further 
increase, on the basis of the volume 
of orders they have already on hand. 

Transmission and distribution of 
power through all-India and inter-State 
Grids continue to enjoy top priority 
in our country’s planning and, there¬ 
fore, the demand for single phase and 
poly-phase meters is bound to increase 
year after year at least during the next 
two Plan periods. Nevertheless, I de¬ 
sire to share my concern with all of 
you, that many State ‘Electricity Boards 
have once again been faced with paucity 
of funds for fulfilling their cemmit- 
menis, which they have already entered 
into with various meter manufacturing 
companies including ours. It would 
appear that, while funds are allocated 
to various States as recommended by 
the Planning Commission for develop¬ 
mental works in general, priorities 
come to be frequently shifted by the 
respective State Governments, pre¬ 
sumably under regional and political 
pressures, with the result that one de¬ 
partment or another is suddenly left 
without resources to implement the 
diligently prepared projects. 

The remedy would appear to be for 


the Planning Commission as well as 
the Central Government, in the pro¬ 
cess of making financial allocations, 
to earmark them for investment in 
specific and clearly identified de¬ 
velopment projects. This is parti¬ 
cularly important in order that cap¬ 
ricious shifts based on d'flVrirp ideas 
as to priorities at the State and Cen¬ 
tral levels will be avoided. 

As the Central Government have al¬ 
ready announced that they will stop 
import of food from the next financial 
year as our country is well-poised to 
become self-sufficient in the sphere 
of food production, it is impera¬ 
tive to maintain the tempo of 
the rural electrification picgis jijnc 
undiminished, if the rate of growth in 
food production is to keep pace with 
the population growth. 

Let us hope that the present dyna¬ 
mic Union Minister for Planning will 
take steps to see that the sanctity of 
top priorities in development aic pre¬ 
served particularly where progn mmt* of 
rural electrification and power distribu¬ 
tion are concerned and that the Cent¬ 
ral Government obtain comparative 
immunity from regional or political 
pressures in such matters. 

For the first time, the Central Go¬ 
vernment have imposed Excise Duty 
on energy meters, in their Finance 
Bill for 1971. All our contracts with 
the Electricity Boards stipulate that 
the prices payable by them under the 
contracts arc exclusive of Excise Duly 
and any other Central or State levies 
and it would, therefore, follow that 
the Electricity Boards have to fear the 
extra but den imposed by the Finance 
Bill. Nevertheless, many of the State 
Electricity Boards aic still tikirg time 
to accept their contractual cbligaiicn 
in this behalf; pending obtaining ex¬ 
press clearance frem their j effective 
Boards, we have been requested to 
accept payments excluding the Ex¬ 
cise Duty. We are, however, confi¬ 
dent that all the State Electricity Braids 
will accept their liability to pay the 
Excise Duty to us in the near future. 

As a consequence of this levy, most 


of the Electricity Boards have consi¬ 
derably reduced their monthly offtake 
by revising their ‘despatch instiiutic r.s* 
apparently to acccmmcdate* ihcii ul¬ 
timate payment of excite duty within 
the budgetary provisions allotted to 
the Board for purchasing meteis. 
Despite these adverse factors. 1 feel 
confident that the minever of our 
company will exceed the turnover of 
the year under icvitw as stated ear¬ 
lier. 

As already mentioned in my last 
year’s speech, the supply positic r. if 
raw materials and components, par¬ 
ticularly steel and steel products, con¬ 
tinues to remain unsatisfacW ly, leading 
to inevitable increase in the cost of 
production of our products. J cm 
glad to state that our Research and 
Development Wing, which has begun 
to function with zeal and enthusiasm, 
has been able to meet the situation to 
a degree by finding low cost substitutes 
in raw materials in the place of those 
which arc beaming increasingly 
scarce, without such substitutes affecting 
the quality of our products. 

I am further glad to inform you 
that within a few months of the Re¬ 
search and Development Department 
being established, they have dcvclcp- 
ed successfully quite a few critical items 
which aic hitherto impolite* fir itut.u- 
facturc of c< mbinat k r. me I c \ s. Be fir l c 
long, 1 cm confident they will establish 
the utility of ind.igtreus mule nil fer 
the full range Power Fitter Meters. 
On behalf of all of you ard cr. my own 
behalf. 1 desire to take this eppcitu- 
nity to convey cur cor-guiluh tie r s to 
our Chief Executive ard to the tjT.picy- 
ccs of the Research at d Development 
Wing for having d.crc filth geed wcik 
within a short time. Ycur Beard of 
Directors pic put to nllot adequate 
funds to maints in tl c un jo cr icstarch 
both in meter tcehr.cJc[> aid in the 
field, of electronics. 

All of you are aware that eur rejn- 
pany has alieady been issued irdusfral 
licence for manufcclunrg pelves lure 
Variable Cordensers aid Gii.g Con¬ 
densers up to 6C0.CC0 pieces per year 
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besides a few electronic instillments 
which were mentioned in my last year’s 
speech. Our company has now app¬ 
lied for issue of industrial lictrce for 
manufacturing a wider range of elec¬ 
tronic instilments which arc sophis¬ 
ticated in character and are defence- 
oriented. 

As you ail know, the Government of 
India has accorded the highest priority 
to ihe growth and development of elec¬ 
tronics as a "core industry.’ We arc 
confident of obtaining the industrial 
licence which we have applied for. In 
this context, it is but relevant to mention 
that the management of M/s. Eas¬ 
tern Electronics (Delhi) Private Ltd., 
with whom we had been collaborating, 
has changed hands during the year 
under review and your Board of Di¬ 
rectors, therefore, felt it advisable to 
seek termination of the collabora¬ 
tion arrangement with them by 30th 
June J972 to which M/s. Easicrn 
Electronics (Delhi) Private Ltd. has 
kindly agreed. In the meantime, wc 
have been able to secure the services 
of experienced and highly qualified 
electronic engineers to man cur Elec¬ 
tronics Division. 

Messrs. Sesluisayce Enteiprises Pri¬ 
vate Ltd., which is an affiliate of Messrs. 
Sesluisayce Brothers, has abo 5et up 
two subsidiary companies to operate 
as small-scale units for mar.ufactuiir.g 
electronic components and instruments. 
Being small-scale units, they aic 
not required to obtain industrial li¬ 
cences and they have received re- 
gistruiion certificate from the Director 
of Industries. These ceitificates cu¬ 
bic them to manufacture all vaiicties 
of electronic instruments l rd ccmpo- 
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nents and they have undertaken to co¬ 
operate with our company by placing 
orders for all components which our 
company is already equipped to manu¬ 
facture. 

Simultaneously, as observed by me 
last year, our company will also esta¬ 
blish dilferent ranges of electronic 
instruments to feed the Indian Tele¬ 
phone Industries, the Bharat Electro¬ 
nics Ltd., and the Defence Establish¬ 
ments at Bangalore, with their require¬ 
ments as soon, as we obtain the indus¬ 
trial licence that has been applied for. 
While substantial capital outlay will 
be required to implement the licence 
as soon as it is recentd, we arc* con¬ 
fident of finding the needed funds from 
our infernal resources, present ar.d 
prospective. 

As may be obseived ficm the Ba¬ 
lance Sheet, your Management has 
been very careful in fan bunding the 
resources of our company ar.d it can 
be expected to meet the above require¬ 
ments and also service the loans 

payable to the Cojrmci wt-ahh Duel* p- 
ment Finance Compary Limited 

(CDFC), London, the fiisi insta 7 mini 

of which falls due only on 31st 
December, 1972. 

1 may now refer to a few significant 
items in the Balance Sheet. Wc have 
ban able to provide Rs. 6.46 lakhs 
for scientific research and develop¬ 
ment during the year under review ar.d 
also write-ojfl a substantial sum of 

Rs. 8.93 lakhs in respect of jigs, tools 
and machinery that have become ob¬ 
solete. 

You will have observed that a sum 
of Rs. 3.64 lakhs has been paid by way 
of royalty to our foreign collaborators. 
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namely, Denis Ferranti Meters Ltd. 
Our collaboration agreement has ecme 
to an end on the 30th of May 1971. 
It is not proposed to renew this colla¬ 
boration agreemert and we will have, 
therefore, to pay only a small sum by 
way of royalty earned by them during 
April and May of the current financial 
year. Thereafter, royalty burdens cease. 

After making provisions for all the 
above items and depreciation of Rs. 
2.72 lakhs, our profit for the year 
under review recorded a figure of Rs. 
13.68 lakhs, which, 1 am sure, you will 
consider satisfactory. 

Before concluding my observations, 
1 desire to take this opportunity to 
convey our profound thanks f o ihe 
Commonwealth Development Finance 
Co. Ltd., London, Uni it'd Commer¬ 
cial Bank; Kumbakonam City Union 
Bank and to the various Stale Elec- 
irictiy Boards, who arc our main cus¬ 
tomers, for their continuous support, 
assistance and encouragement through¬ 
out the year. 

1 also take this opportunity, to con¬ 
vey appreciation, on your behalf and 
on my behalf to the Managing Direc¬ 
tor, Mr R. Subbarayan, the Chief 
Executive and to all ranks of staff and 
labour for the excellent work put in by 
them during the year. 

i now move for adoption of the 
Balance Sheet, Profit ard Loss Account 
and the Annual Report ar.d. in doing 
so, shall be glad to answer any ques¬ 
tion from shareholders. 

I thank you for your forbearance. 
Note: This docs not purport to be 
a record of the proceedings of 
the Annual General Meeting. 



Our fleet of seventeen modern freighters offers fast. 


regular and dependable service between 

INDIA—U. K. & THE CONTINENT e INDIA/EAST PAKISTAN—SOUTH AMERICA 
INDIA—BLACK SEA A EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
INDIA—POLAND Also around the INDIAN COAST 

INDIA STEAMSHIP CO M LTD. 

••INDIA STEAMSHIP HOUSE”. 21. OLD COURT HOUSE STREET. CALCUTTA-1 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 

World Bank-IDA Report: 1971 


ions, however. Canada. Denmark. Fin¬ 
land and the United Kingdom ottered 
advance contributions near the close 
of the fiscal year, totalling about $113 
million. Several other countries were 


The World Bank Group further in¬ 
creased the range and depth of its 
assistance to developing countries in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
while setting new records in lending 
volume. 

Annual reports by the Executive 
Dilectors released on September 14, 
showed development finance commit¬ 
ments in member countries by the 
World Bank and its two affiliates during 
the year of more than $2,500 million, 
an increase of about $280 million over 
the previous 12 months. The affi¬ 
liates are the International Develop¬ 
ment Association (IDA) and the Inter¬ 
national Finance Corporation (1FC). 
The year's commitments : World Bank 
$1,896 million. IDA $584 million and 
IFC $101 million. 

Bank/IDA disbursements increased 
by 30 per cent during the year, to anew 
record high of $1,190 million. 

To meet the disbursement require¬ 
ments of its larger lending program¬ 
me. the World Bank shaiply increased 
its borrowing. Eighteen issues of 
Bank obligations were sold during the 
fiscal year, for a total of $1,368 million. 
This compared with the previous record 
of $1,224 million in fiscal 1969 and 
$735 million in fiscal 1970. 

Stress on Initiative 

The combined report for the Bank 
and IDA laid special stress on new ini¬ 
tiatives to improve the effectiveness of 
development lending, taking account of 
the social and economic needs and 
objectives of borrowing countries. 

The recent trend toward a more com¬ 
prehensive attack on problems of agri¬ 
cultural development was further acce¬ 
lerated, while the volume of lending 
continued to rise. In the last three years, 
the Bank and IDA have lent almost 
as much for projects in this sector as in 
all their previous history. 

For the first time, support was pro¬ 
vided for agricultural research. At the 
international level, the Bank joined with 
other agencies in sponsoring a Consul¬ 
tative Group to organize financial back¬ 
ing for regional research efforts; in 
Spain, the Bank made its first loan for a 
national programme in this field. 

In line with new policies approved by 
the Executive Directors, the Bank and 
IDA considerably broadened their ap¬ 
proach to educational development. 
They provided support for compre¬ 
hensive reform programmes, special 
training for fanners and school drop¬ 


outs, and new departuies in manage¬ 
ment education and the training of 
industrial workers and technicians. 

For the first time, a loan was made 
specifically for pollution control. This 
was one of two loans made simultaneo¬ 
usly to Brazil for water supply and 
sewerage facilities in Sao Paulo. At the 
same time, the environmental aspects 
of projects were subjected to cxjer* 
review as a routine part of the apprai¬ 
sal process, while conditions prescrib¬ 
ing anti-pollution measures were in¬ 
cluded for the first time in various loan 
and credit agreements. 

In economic and social research, new 
studies were launched to help develop¬ 
ing countries come to grips with the 
problems of rapid urbanization and 
unemployment. 

Targets Exceeded 

In volume, financing by the three 
World Bank Group institutions exceed¬ 
ed the level required to meet the quan¬ 
titative target set three years ago by 
their President. Mr Robert S. McNa¬ 
mara : to double over five years the 
amount provided for development in 
the period 1964-68. Table I gives the 
record (excluding loans by the Bank 
to IFC) in millions of US dollars. 

To reach the five-year goal, it will be 
necessary for the Group to maintain 
operations at the level of about $2,500 
million over the next two fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1973. The report noted 
ihat this will depend in part on the 
timing of the third replenishment of 
resources for IDA, the Bank's affiliate 
which relies on governmental contribut¬ 
ions of funds for lending on “soft” 
terms to the poorest developing coun¬ 
tries. All of IDA’s available resources 
had been committed for specific pro¬ 
jects by the end of the fiscal year, and 
the new replenishment agreement con¬ 
cluded in 1970 had not yet become ef¬ 
fective. 

To forestall the disruption of operat- 


considering similar action, and the 
Bank’s Governors authorized a grant 
to IDA of $110 million out of net 
income for the fiscal year; this raised the 
total of such grants over the last seven 
years to $595 million. The balance of 
fiscal 1971 net income. $102 million, 
was allocated to reserves. 

Debt Servicing 

The report indicated that the debt 
servicing obligationsof developing coun¬ 
tries increased more than twice as fast 
as their export earnings in 1970, and 
that their export orospects were further 
diminished by the slow growth of pro¬ 
duction and income in developed coun¬ 
tries. While the total flow of finance 
Horn the 16 principal donors to develop¬ 
ing countries increased by about $1 
billion in 1970 to a total of nearly $15 
billion, virtually all the increase was in 
relatively “hard” official export credits 
and private funds going to countries 
well above the lowest levels of deve¬ 
lopment. 

In fiscal 1971, Bank and IDA loans 
included funds for technical assistance 
amounting to nearly $50 million to 
meet the cost of experts and consul- 
tants, overseas training ano feasibility 
studies. In addition, IDA extended a 
credit of $4 million to Indonesia for 
project preparation. The Bank became 
executing agency for 16 new technical 
assistance projects financed by the 
United Nations Development Program¬ 
me (UNDP) under commitments total¬ 
ing about $14 million. 

At the close of the fiscal year, the 
World Bank's outstanding debt stood 
at $5,424 million, an increase of $856 
million for the year. Of the total, it 
was estimated that 41 per cent was held 
in North America. 39 per cent in Eur¬ 
ope 14 per cent in Asia and Oceania, 
three per cent in Latin America and 
two per cent in Africa. The remainder, 
less than one per cent, was held by var¬ 
ious international organizations. 

The Bank's authorized capital was 


Table I 

FINANCING BY THE WORLD BANK GROUP 




Number 

$ 

Number 

% 

Number 

$ 


of 

million 

of 

million 

of 

million 


projects 


projects 


projects 


World Bank 

40 

859.2 

77 

1,489.6 

78 

1.896.4 

IDA 

18 

267.4 

47 

495.5 

53 

584.0 

IFC 

16 

36.5 

27 

102.4 

24 

101.0 

Total : 

74 

1,163.1 

151 

2,087.5 

155 

2,581.4 
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increased during ihc year from $24,000 
million to $27,000 million. Under a 
resolution approved by the Governors, 
the Bank was also authorized to accept 
special increases totalling $2,222 mill¬ 
ion in the capital subscriptions of 75 
members, on a selective basis, follow¬ 
ing similar increases in quotas of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

World Bank Group's commitments 
for India's economic development rea¬ 
ched a high level of$243.4 million dur¬ 
ing the year ended Jure 30, 1971. The 
year's commitments compare with 
$227.5 million in fiscal 1970 and $193.0 
million in fiscal 1969. 

All of the financing from the Bank 
Group to India during the year came 
from IDA. The IDA’s credits to date 
have been for 50 years, free of interest, 
but carry a service charge of 3/4 of 
one per cent. The year’s financing in 
India was distributed as follows: 

$ in million 

Agriculture 90.4 

Telecommunications 78 0 

Electric power transmis¬ 
sion facilities 75.0 

During the year. India accounted for 
over 41 per cent of the Association's 
total commitment of $584 million. By 
June 30, 1971, the cumulative total 
of Bank and IDA lending in India 


amounted to $2,558 million —$1,051 
million in 39 Bank loans and $1,507 
million in 34 IDA credits. Bank ard 
IDA lending in Iiidfa has beehsupple¬ 
mented by investment commbments 
totalling $42 million by the Bank’sother 
affiliate, the International Finance Cor¬ 
poration (IFC) 

Agricultural Sector* 

Supporting India’s efforts to sustain 
the momentum of growth in the coun¬ 
try’s agricultural sector has been an im¬ 
portant theme with the World Bank 
Group. In the earlier years of their 
operation. Bank and IDA assistance to 
Indian agriculture was largely confined 
to irrigation and flood protection works. 
But more recently the pattern of Bank 
and IDA lending for agriculture in 
India and other member countries has 
undergone a change. Apart from conti¬ 
nuing their traditional suppoit for large 
flood control and irrigation schemes, 
stronger support is being given to pro¬ 
jects which involve a comprehensive 
approach to agricultural development. 

(a) Pest Control 

A credit of six million dollars, ex¬ 
tended in January 1971, is assising a 
project aimed at better control of crop 
pests and diseases through the expan¬ 
sion and improvement of aerial spray¬ 
ing services mainly for small farms 


throughout the country* At foil deve¬ 
lopment, aerial spraying made possible 
by the project will help control pests 
and diseases over six million acres of 
field crops, mostly rice, wheat, cotton, 
groundnuts and sugarcane. 

(b) Rural Credit 

The availability of agricultural credit 
for crop development is assuming in¬ 
creasing importance with the techno¬ 
logical advances of the “green revolu¬ 
tion”. With the new technology, far¬ 
mers who were previously able to pro¬ 
duce barely enough for their own needs, 
can now achieve large increases in pro¬ 
duction; they are therefore able for the 
first time to take advantage of the facili¬ 
ties for investment in on-farm improve¬ 
ments — minor irrigation works, farm 
mechanization and land levelling. 

During the year under review, IDA 
approved three credits totalling $84.4 
million to assist the expansion of insti¬ 
tutional credit for investments in on- 
farm improvements — farm mechani¬ 
zation, minor irrigation and land le- 
levelling — in Andhra Pradesh, Har- 


* A Bank loan of $13 million, made in June 
1969, is financing a project to grow more 
seeds of high yielding varieties of foodgrains. 
It will produce certified seeds for seven million 
acres annually. 


WORLD BANK LOANS AND I D A. CREDITS : 1970-71 

(Millions of US dollars) 



Bank loans 

IDA credits 

Total 



Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number Amount 

Africa 

Botswana 

1 

32 00 

1 

3 00 

2 

35.00 

C mieroon 

— 

— 

1 

1.50 

1 

1.50 

Chad 

— 

— 

1 

2.20 

1 

2.20 

Congo, Democratic Republic 

— 

— 

1 

7.00 

1 

7.00 

Congo, People's Republic 

- 

— 

1 

3.50 

1 

1 

3.50 

Dahomey 


... 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

Ethiopia 

— 


1 

9.50 

1 

9.50 

Ghana 

— 


1 

7.10 

1 

7.10 

Guinea 

1 

9 00 

- . 

— 

1 

9.00 

Ivory Coast 

3 

27.50 

— 

— 

3 

27.50 

Kenya 

2 

31 30 

1 

12.60 

3 

43.90 

Malagasy Republic 

— 

— 

l 

5.00 

1 

5.00 

Malawi 

— 

— 

1 

7.25 

1 

7.25 

Mauritius 



1 

5 20 

I 

5.20 

Moi occo 

2 

45.00 

— 

-■ 

2 

45.00 

Niger 

— 

— 

1 

5.70 

I 

5.70 

Nigeria 

3 

97 20 

---- 

7 05 

3 

97.20 

S. nc-gal 

— 

- 

3 

3 

7.05 

Sierra Leone 

1 

3.70 

1 

3.50 

2 

7.20 

Somalia 

— 

— 

1 

3.30 

1 

3.30 

Tanzania 

1 

30.00 

2 

12.30 

3 

42.30 

Tunisia 

2 

31 50 

1 

4.80 

3 

36.30 

Uganda 

— 

— 

2 

11.30 

2 

11.30 

Upper Volta 

— 

— 

1 

6.20 

! 

6.20 

Zambia 

1 

40.00 

— 

— 

1 

40.00 


17 

347.20 

24 

121.50 

41 

468.70 


( Contd ) 
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ALL ELECTRODES 
LOOK AUKE-BUT ONLY 
lOL'S HAVE'QUALITY-PLUS' 

BUILT IN 



IOL's Equality-plus" adds extra value to any 
IOL product. 

Take the IOL range of welding electrodes. 
Whether it's the popular Ferrospeed or the 
Chromold 5 stainless steel electrode—IOL 
makes them a lot better than they need be. 
So IOL's M quality-plus" means that you 
get a lot more for your money. 

IOL begins building in Equality-plus ' from 
the moment raw materials and components 
are tested—and passed—tor quality. 

And every IOL product is put together by 
experts—men who pioneered the welding 
industry in the country and are abreast of 
the latest welding techniques. 

Each IOL product is tested at all stages 
of manufacture. 

So when an electrode carries the IOL stamp, 
that's your guarantee of Equality-plus". 



INDIAN 
OXYGEN 
LIMITED 


lOLBtflLDIIN 
'QUALITY-PLUS' 
OTHERS CAN'T BEAT 
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ALUMINIUM in 

CONSTRUCTION & 
STRUCTURAL USES 

For Building & Construction, HifyOALCO offers Semi-fabricated aluminium products 
(sheets ond extruded shapes) in a wide range to suit diverse jobs. High strength s 
weight ratio and low maintenance costs make Aluminium the ideal choice of modem 
builders and architects. Besides, for making buildings cool in summer and warm 
in winter, aluminium panels are bsing increasingly used-today in modern sky-scraperst 

HINDALCO Sami-fabricated products are so versatile that they can be used in making 
almost anything, from landing mat for Aeroplane in an emergency defence purpose 
to drainage culverts in farms for Agricultural purposes. 

MODERN BUILDERS SPECIFY HINDALCO ALUMINIUM. 



HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM 
CORPORATION LTD. 

P.O. RENUKOOT ■ DIST. MIRZAPUR ■ U.P. 


A 
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World Bonk Loans and I.D.A. Credits : 1970-71 —Contd. 


(Millions of US dollars) 


Bank loans 


IDA credit Total 



Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amouut 

Number 

Amount 

Asia 

Afghanistan 



l 

5.00 

1 

5.00 

China 

2 

70 00 

— 

— 

2 

70.00 

India 

— 

— 

6 

243.40 

6 

243.40 

Indonesia 

— 

— 

8 

95.90 

8 

95.90 

Iran 

4 

165.00 

_ 

_ 

4 

165 00 

Israel 

l 

20.00 

— 

_ 

1 

20.00 

Jordan 

— 

— 

1 

6.00 

1 

6.00 

Korea 

2 

84.50 

1 

7.00 

3 

91.50 

Malaysia 

3 

54.80 


— 

3 

54 80 

Nepal 

— 

— 

1 

2.50 

l 

2.50 

Pakistan 


— 

2 

48.00 

2 

48.00 

Philippines 

2 

22.30 

— 

_... 

2 

22.30 

Thailand 

1 

12.50 

_ 

... 

1 

12.50 

Yemen, People’s Democratic Republic 

— 

— 

1 

1.60 

1 

1.60 


15 

429.10 

21 

409.40 

36 

838.50 


Europe 

Cyprus 

2 

5.40 



2 

5.40 

Finland 

2 

33.00 

_ 

— 

2 

33.00 

Greece 

2 

38.30 

_ 

— 

2 

38.80 

Iceland 

i 

4.10 

_ 

_ 

1 

4.10 

Ireland 

2 

30.00 

— 

— 

2 

30.00 

Spain 

2 

102.70 

— 

— 

2 

102.70 

Turkey 

5 

94.50 

2 

19.50 

7 

114.00 

Yugoslavia 

3 

90.00 

— 

-- 

3 

90 00 


19 398.50 


2 19.50 


21 418.00 


Oceania 


Fiji 1 11.80 

New Zealand 1 16.00 

Papua and New Guinea 1 23.20 


1 11.80 

1 16.00 

l 23.20 


3 51.00 


3 51.00 


Latin America and Caribbean 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Peru 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


2 

151.50 

— 

. - 

2 

151.50 

- - 

— 

1 

6.80 

1 

6.80 

5 

160.40 

— 


5 

160.40 

5 

15310 

— 

— 

5 

153.10 

— 

— 

2 

9.00 

2 

9.00 

1 

8.00 

1 

10.00 

2 

18.00 

— 

— 

1 

5.60 

1 

5.60 

1 

4.00 

— 

— 

1 

4.00 

1 

5.40 

L 

2.20 

2 

7.60 

1 

6.00 

— 


1 

6.00 

2 

17.20 

— 


2 

17.20 

1 

75.00 

— 


1 

75.00 

1 

30 00 

— 

— 

1 

30.00 

l 

3.00 

— 

— 

l 

3.00 

2 

22 00 

— 

— 

2 

22.00 

1 

35.00 

— 

— 

1 

35.00 

24 

670.60 

6 

33 60 

30 

704.20 

78 

1,896.40 

53 

584.00 

131 

2,480.40 


TOTAL 
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yana and Tamil Nadu. Two credits 
totalling $62 million, made during 
fiscal 1970, arc assisting similar credit 
programms in Gujarat and Punjab. 

Telecommunications 

A credit of $78 million extended 
during the fiscal year, will help the 
further expansion and modernization 
of India's telecommunications system. 
Improved communications will bene¬ 
fit all sectors of economic activity — 
industry, trade, agriculture and go¬ 
vernment. 

Electric Power 

Expansion of electric power trans¬ 
mission facilities in Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, Maharashtra, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal is being assisted by a 
credit of $75 million, extended in May 
1971. 

Fertilizer, Grain Storage 

Soon after the end of fiscal year 1971, 
IDA approved two credits totalling 
$64 million to assist the expansion of 
grain storage, fertilizer manufactuiing 
and irrigation facilities. 

A credit of $20 million, approved in 
August 1971, will finance the second 
stage of an expansion programme of 
Fertilizers and Chemicals, Travan- 
core Limited (FACT). The credit is the 
first operation for the Bank and IDA in 
support of fertilizer manufacturing 
in India. It is also the first operation 
for the two institutions in support of a 
manufacturing enterprise in India's 
public sector. 

Also in August, IDA joined Sweden 
in providing $10 million to assist in the 
construction of modern foodgrain 
storage and handling facilities in India’s 
wheat belt — Punjab, Haryana, Ra¬ 
jasthan and Uttar Pradesh. IDA’s 
share in this operation is five million 
dollars. 

A credit of $39 million, announced 
in August 1971, will finance the first 
phase of the Pochampad Scheme to 
irrigate initially about 250,000 acres in 
Andhra Pradesh. Subsequent phases 
will utlimutcly enable 988,000 acres to 
be irrigated. 

The Aid India Consortium met in 
June this year to review the progress 
of economic development in India, 
to consider India’s aid requirements for 
the fiscal year beginning April 1, 1971 
and to consider proposals concerning, 
studies of possible Consortium partici¬ 
pation in India's further economic de¬ 
velopment. 

It was agreed that India needed subs¬ 
tantial new commitments of non-project 
and project aid if the progress of the 


economy was to be sustained and 
accelerated. Members agreed that, for 
the year which began April 1, 1971, 
levels of new commitments of non-pro¬ 
ject assistance of about $650 million, 
of project assistance of about $500 
million, and food aid of about $100 
million would be desirable. 

In a separate session Consortium 
members heard special reports from a 
representative of the UN High Com¬ 
missioner for Refugees and from the 
Government of India about {he situa¬ 
tion with respect to the large number 
of refugees recently arrived in the 
eastern states of India. 

With a total of $838.5 million in 
Bank loans and IDA credits Asia conti¬ 
nued to be the principal regional reci- 


TOe International Monetary Fund 
recently released its Annual Report 
for the fiscal year ended April 30, 
1971. The text of the Report was 
approved by the Executive Directors 
on Juiy.29 for transmittal to the Board 
of Governors of the Fund, prior to the 
announcement of far-reaching US 
monetary and economic measures on 
August 15 and the subsequent inter¬ 
national developments. The Report foc- 
cuscs mainly on a review of monetary 
and economic developments in 1970 
and the first part of 1971. It analyses 
the monetary disturbances of May 
1971 that resulted in the floating 
of the German and Dutch currencies, 
the revaluation of the Austrian and 
Swiss currencies, and the establishment 
of a fully floating rate in Belgium’s 
free exchange market for capital trans¬ 
actions. 

Particular attention is given to the 
effect of volatile short-term capi¬ 
tal flows during the period and their 
impact on the international monetary 
system. A \aricty of measures are 
discussed that might make the system 
less exposed to disturbances and help 
to promote smoother adjustment in 
international payments. Emphasis is 
given to the need to combat continuing 
world-wide inflation with a more ba¬ 
lanced mix of monetary and fiscal poli¬ 
cies and, where indicated and possible, 
incomes policy. The Report reiterates 
a statement made in the Fund's 1970 
Annual Report that the need to rectify 
the US balance of payments position 
remains the most uigent task in the 
field of international payments. In 
its review of international liquidity, the 
Report calls the experience with the 
working of the SDR facility markedly 
encouraging, since it has demonstrated 
the ability of the international commu- 
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pient of assistance from the two insti¬ 
tutions. 

The fiscal year ended June 30, 1971, 
witnessed a continuation of the World 
Bank Group’s intensive efforts to acce¬ 
lerate economic development in the de¬ 
veloping countries. While expanding 
its level of assistance, the Group gave 
increasing attention to ensuring that 
its assistance contributed to the opti¬ 
mum development of the recipient com¬ 
munity as a whole. 

Development financing commitments 
by the three Bank Group institutions — 
the World Bank, IDA and 1FC — 
totalled $2,581 million during the year 
ended June 30, 1971, representing an 
increase of $283 million on the previ¬ 
ous year’s total which itself was a re¬ 
cord. 


nity to create a reserve asset and use 
that asset smoothly and effectively. 

In the Fund Report the view is ex¬ 
pressed that the performance of the 
world economy was less than satisfac¬ 
tory in certain major respects during 
1970 and the first part of 1971. The 
period was marked by a slow and 
irregular pace in the expansion of world 
output, strong and persistent infla¬ 
tionary forces, a spill-over of domestic 
price increases into foreign trade, huge 
and volatile capital flows from the Unit¬ 
ed States to Europe with ensuing mone¬ 
tary disturbances, and an unplanned 
and exceptional increase in the foreign 
exchange component of international 
reserves. 

In the analysis of developments 
during this period, leading up to 
the monetary crisis, and the tem¬ 
porary suspension of official exchange 
market operations in May of this year, 
the Report states that there was no 
single or simple cause of the crisis, 
but that it stemmed from a succession 
of economic developments and policies 
in the main industrial countries over 
a period of years. Important elements 
in the background of the May 1971 
monetary disturbances were: tne pre¬ 
valence of contrasting economic condi¬ 
tions ir. the United States and in conti¬ 
nental Europe: the overly heavy reli¬ 
ance on monetary policy in several 
key countries; the resulting wide di¬ 
vergence of credit conditions and inter¬ 
est rates, bringing marked fluctuations 
in short-term capital flows and large 
swings in the balances of payments of 
individual industrial countries; and the 
underlying imbalance in the interna¬ 
tional payments situation, reflecting 
most importantly the persistent deficit 
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in the basic external accounts of the 
United States. 

In their discussion of the monetary 
disturbances that emerged in May 
of this year, the Executive Directors 
affirm that support of the Bretton 
Woods system calls for member coun¬ 
tries to pursue adequate policies to 
control inflationary pressures, a fre¬ 
quent source of exchange rate diffi¬ 
culties. Members should be willing 
to make timely exchange rate adjust¬ 
ments where these are appropriate to 
restore equilibrium. The present inter¬ 
national mobility of capital makes 
this consideration particularly important 
because expectations of parity changes 
can lead to large and disruptive capital 
movements. Also important is full 
participation of countries in the inter¬ 
national adjustment process through 
application of measures needed to 
maintain or restore balance of pay¬ 
ments equilibrium and through due 
consideration of the effects on other 
countries of any measures taken to 
improve international economic con¬ 
ditions. 

Sensitivity to Interest Rates 

Experience has amply demonstrated, 
the Report observes, that sensitivity 
of capital movements to interest rates 
ai'*d exchange rate expectations can 
generate huge flows of funds across 
national boundaries—facilitated by the 
Euro-currency markets—with disruptive 
effects on national and international 
stability. Referring to the Fund’s con¬ 
tinuing study of the problem of dealing 
with volatile capital flows, the Report 
indicates preliminary general views re¬ 
garding each of four possible—and not 
mutually exclusive- approaches to that 
problem: better international coordi¬ 
nation of monetary policies: controls 
over, or other measures directly affect¬ 
ing, capital movements; somewhat 
greater exchange rale flexibility; and 
accommodation of the capital flows. 

On the subject of better international 
coordination of monetary policies, the 
Report states that it would be hard to 
make a case that the fiscal and mone¬ 
tary policies of the main industrial 
countries have been well balanced or 
that their monetary policies have been 
reconciled internationally. The Report 
also asserts that a fundamental requi¬ 
site for improvement in this sphere 
is a strengthening of the role of fiscal 
policies, so that monetary policies 
might be geared relatively more to the 
external position than has proved fea¬ 
sible in the past and so that undue re¬ 
liance on monetary policies for domes¬ 
tic purposes can be avoided. How¬ 
ever, while noting both the scope and 
the incentives for better international 
coordination of policies, the Report 
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recognises the difficulty of achieving 
it and cautions that substantial results 
may not be forthcoming in this area 
in the short run. 

In considering capital controls, the 
report sees possible scope for selective 
use of certain tools, but regards the 
advantages of free movement of capital 
as too great to justify a general re¬ 
commendation that countries should 
have comprehensive exchange controls. 
It suggests that countries that want to 
be prepared to head off or moderate 
occasional large capital movements, 
and thereby to avoid excessive pressures 
on exchange rates, should consider 
developing, at least on a stand-by basis, 
a set of relatively simple and flexible 
tools that could be quickly activated in 
time of need to contain discquiiibrai- 
ing flows of capital through the most 
important channels. 

Possibilities for the discourage¬ 
ment of such flows through a 
limited increase in the degree 
of exchange rate flexibility continue 
to be studied by theFund. Thematters 
currently under review in this field 
include the advisability of amending 
the Articles of Agreement to permit 
a slight widening of margins around par 
and temporary deviations from par 
value obligations. With respect to 
accommodation of capital flow's, the 
Report suggests that countries review 
their techniques for offsetting the effects 
of reserve changes on domestic mone¬ 
tary conditions and lor financing such 
large movements of short-term capital 
as do o^cur. Jn particular, attention 
is drawn to the possibility of official 
borrowing from, or repayments to. 
capital markets abroad—a technique 
which has the advantage that it involves 
no changes in global reserves. 

Financial Difficulties 

Jn the conclusion of its general sur¬ 
vey of the world economic situation, 
the Report points to a number of ways 
in Which the developing nations have 
• been affected in recent years by the 
financial difficulties of the main indus¬ 
trial countries and stresses the bene¬ 
fits that the developing nations would 
derive from the restoration and main¬ 
tenance of financial stability in those 
countries. At the same time it ex¬ 
presses full support for efforts to im¬ 
prove the trade arrangements under 
which products of the developing coun¬ 
tries are marketed and states that there 
remains an urgent need for major im¬ 
provement in the volume and quality 
of development assistance as a whole. 

In its discussion of international 
liquidity, the report notes that a number 
of important changes have affected the 
quantity, composition, and distribution 
of international reserves since the be¬ 
ginning of 1970. These changes have 
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also affected the availability of condi¬ 
tional liquidity and the Use of swap 
arrangements. The Report calls “ex¬ 
ceptional and disquieting” the propor¬ 
tions of the increase in international 
reserves in 1970 when they rose by some 
SI6 billion, or 21 8 per cent, by far the 
largest annual growth in the history 
of the Bretton Woods system. Al¬ 
though most countries participated in 
this increase, part of which icflceted 
allocation of special drawing rights, 
nearly two-thirds of the 1970 rise in 
global reserves was concentrated in 
four countries—Germany, Canada. Ja¬ 
pan. and France. The rapid pace of 
the 1970 expansion continued in the 
first quarter of 1971, when a *7 billion 
increase (including the 1971 SDR 
allocation) raised total reserves at the 
end of March to $98.5 billion. 24 per 
cent above their lex el a yeai uirlici. 

Foreign Exchange Reserves 

The fact tlnn global reserves grew 
much more lapidly during 1970 than 
in previous years, reflects mainly an 
increase of 814 1 billion, or almost 50 
per cent, in foreign exchange reserves 
(mostly in claims denominated in US 
dollars). The major influences in this 
expansion were the 1970 IJS deficit 
on official settlements transactions and 
the growth of foreign exchange re¬ 
serves other than claims on the Unit¬ 
ed States, particularly in the form of 
official holdings of Euro-dollars. On 
the basis of information provided to 
the Fund, it is estimated that official 
holdings of IJS dollars outside the 
United States, other than claims ie- 
lattd to central bank assistance, 
increased in 1970 by about $5.5 
billion, to a total of some $9 

billion. The report analyses the 
shifts from and to the Euro-currency 
market and the impact of official Euro¬ 
dollar placements, which accounted 
for perhaps the major portion of the 
growth in that market. The expan¬ 
sions y etfect of these placements is 
discussed, and note is taken of the de¬ 
cision made in the second quarter of 
1971 by central banks of major countries 
to refrain for the time being from fur¬ 
ther placements of funds in the Euro¬ 
currency market and to withdraw funds 
when such action is prudent in the light 
of market conditions. 

The Report points out that the very 
large expansions in holdings of foreign 
exchange involved a considerable shift 
in the propoitions of*the various 
reserve components. Thus, at the end 
of the first quarter of 1971, foreign ex¬ 
change holdings comprised almost one- 
half of total reserves, compared with 
less than 40 per cent at the end of 1969 
and less than 30 per cent at the end of 
1951. Holdings of SDRs amounted 
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to almost six per cent of the total ana 
gold holdings fell below two-fifths of 
countries’ total reserves, compared with 
more than one-half at the end of 1969 
and two-thirds at the end of 1951. 

In analysing the type of reserve 
growth associated with short-term capi¬ 
tal movements, the Report suggests 
that this type of increase can, at least 
in part, he of a temporary character, 
and that it tends to be concentrated in 
the particular countries receiving the 
capital, where it is associated with 
short-term external liabilities. Thus it 
does not involve the same addition to 
global reserve ease as a generalized 
increase of corresponding size in world 
reserves- for example, through SDR 
allocations. The analysis also notes 
that, while in most countries the domes¬ 
tic currency counterpart of SDR 
allocations is frozen, other reserve 
increases can add to monetary expan¬ 
sion. This can stimulate existing in¬ 
flationary pressures in recipient coun¬ 
tries and frustrate domestic politics. 

After reviewing the subject of reserve 
ease and the adjustment process, the 
Report notes that a numbei of indica¬ 
tors point to a significant increase in re¬ 
serve ease since the end of 1969. It does 
not undertake any judgment as to the 
implications that this increase may have 
for policy with regard to international 
reserve creation. A number of ele¬ 
ments in recent developments includ¬ 
ing the role played by factors that may 
prove to he temporary, suggest that such 
a judgment can more suitably be made 
when these events can he seen in a some¬ 
what longer perspective. It is noted 
that a decision with respect to future 
allocations of SDHs will need to be 
made in 1972, the final year of the first 
basic period. 

General Issues 

The Annual Report reviews a number 
of general issues for reserve policy and 
intei nut ional monetary management 
raised by the recent disturbing and un¬ 
planned reserve developments. These 
developments occurred at the same time 
that deliberate management of inter¬ 
national reserve creation began with 
the allocation of special drawing rights. 
Assessing the SDR facility in the con¬ 
text of developments in the international 
reserve system as a whole, the report 
comtrents on the smooth and elective 
use of the new international reserve 
asset in day-to-day operations, but 
adds that the experience has also em¬ 
phasized thu* such action to create 
reserves is not of itself sufficient to 
regulate the volume of aggregate inter¬ 
national reserves, and that further pro¬ 
blems remain to be tackled if the reserve 
system as a whole is to he made 
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lesponsive to deliberate manage¬ 
ment. In this connection, persisting 
maladjustment in the balances of pay¬ 
ments of some of the major industrial 
countries continues to have a 
serious impact on the development 
of the international reserve system, 
and the evolution of that system will 
be affected to an important extent by the 
pace at which the US payments de¬ 
ficit is reduced, with progress in that 
direction dependent in part on de¬ 
velopments and actions in surplus 
countries. 

The substantial portion of reserve 
growth in the-form of foreign exchange 
balances, held both in the main reserve 
centres and also outside them in Euro¬ 
currency markets or in domestic cur¬ 
rency in national markets of other 
countries, points toward the need, the 
Report says, to consider the desira¬ 
bility of co-ordination of policies re¬ 
garding the location and management 
of reserves. The SDR facility marked 
an important step in the direction of 
international understandings on the 
rate of growth in global reserves. An 
important issue that will deserve further 
attention for the longer run is whether, 
and if so by what means, this general 
principle should be extended in some 
measure to cover understandings with 
respect to other forms of reserves. 

Short-Term Capital 

Another issue posed by the report, 
and currently under active consideration 
in the Fund and elsewhere, concerns 
ways in which the magnitude of short¬ 
term capital fl«'ws may be limited. The 
future need for reserves and for inter¬ 
national credit facilities is seen to be 
dependant in part on the extent to 
which it will prove feasible and desirable 
to limit volatile flows of international 
funds by any of a broad range of 
possible official measures. 

The volume of total output on a 
worldwide basis increased by only 
about three per cent from 1969 to 1970— 
markedly below the avetage giowth 
of fivepercent during the decade of the 
1960s. The primary factor in this re¬ 
sult was a modest decline in output 
of the United States. For the other 
developed countries, as well as for the 
less developed countries, the expansion 
of real output from 1969 to 1970, while 
slowing down somewhat, still amounted 
t o some six per cent. For each of these 
groups of countries, it remained above 
the trend growth of 51 per cent over 
the 1960s. 

Throughout most of the world, the 
Report says, output changes in 1970 
were accompanied by strong inflationary 
pressures. Price increases were larger 
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in 1970 than in 1969 in almost all the 
industrial countries, where the over¬ 
all price rise from 1969 to 1970, amount¬ 
ing to 5} per cent as measured by 
an average of GNP deflators, was almost 
twice as high as the average annual 
rate for the past decade. Among pri¬ 
mary producing countries, the 1969- 
70 increases in consumer prices were 
also markedly larger than those of the 
previous year in most major areas: 
they averaged six per cent for the more 
developed countries in this group and 
nine per cent for the less developed 
countries. 

Problem of Inflation 

The Annual Report traces thecourse 
of economic developments and poli¬ 
cies in the industrial countries during 
the latter part of the 1960s’ when in¬ 
flation emerged as a serious problems, 
and calls attention to differences among 
countries in the timing and impact of 
the stabilization efforts of recent years. 
In particular, the role of restrictive 
monetary and fiscal policies in slowing 
total output expansion during 1970 is 
examined, as are the later efforts of 
several countries to stimulate renewed 
growth through expansionary finan¬ 
cial policies. The application of sti¬ 
mulative policies was perhaps most 
notable in the United States, Canada, 
and the United Kingdom, where un¬ 
usually high rates of unemployment 
in the first half of 1971 contrasted with 
virtually full capacity utilization in 
certain other industrial countries, and 
most notably in Germany. 

At the present juncture, the Report 
states, a lise in the late of expansion 
of total output in the industrial countries 
seems to be developing. The com¬ 
bined real growth rate of t hese countries 
turned upward in the first half of 1971 
with a cyclical upswing in the United 
States and Canada, and this move¬ 
ment, as it proceeds, could be rein¬ 
forced by a tendency toward faster out¬ 
put expansion in some other countries 
under the impact of easier demand 
management policies At the same 
time that the rate of output growth 
is tending to inciease, inflation conti¬ 
nues to be a serious problem through¬ 
out the industrialized world. The de¬ 
termined efforts of national authorities 
will be required, in the Fund’s view, 
to bring it under effective control, 
since the overall price rise in the major 
industrial countries from 1970 to 1971 
is considered almost certain to be well 
above any rate that might be regarded 
as indicative of reasonable price stabi¬ 
lity. 

The report stresses the persistence of 
strong cost-push forces in the indus¬ 
trial countries despite the clear 
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elimination of excess demand in all of 
the larger ones except Germany. In 
such circumstances, it says, there is 
a strong economic justification for the 
adoption of some form of incomes po¬ 
licy to supplement the use of fiscal 
and monetary policies in the conti¬ 
nuing fight against inflation, although 
the question of the effectiveness and 
appropriateness of incomes policy is 
a controversial one in many countries. 

The Report notes that the international 
spreading of inflation during recent 
years is clearly reflected in the statis¬ 
tics on world trade. In an expansion 
of approximately 15 per cent in its 
value from 1969 to 1970, some six 
percentage points were attributable to 
the price component. This feature 
contrasted with the earlier tendency, 
prevailing from the mid-1950s to 1968, 
for average prices of internationally 
traded goods to rise only slightly, if at 
all. The acceleration of increases in such 
prices after 1968 stemmed primarily 
from the pervasiveness and intensity 
of inflationary forces in the main indus¬ 
trial countries, which made it relatively 
easy for ex-porters to pass on to their 
customers a large part of the rapid in¬ 
crease indomestic costs of production. 

Terms of Trade 

In these circumstances, the teport 
observes, there was a marked deterio¬ 
ration from 1969 to 1970 in the terms 
of trade of the majority of primary 
producing countries. Their import 
prices were laised by the widespread 
increases in unit values of exports from 
the industrial countries at a time when 
their own export prices were not at 
all buoyant because of the impact of the 
slowdown in the industrial countries 
on demands of those countries for raw 
materials. Because of the adverse shift 
in terms of trade, the international 
purchasing power of total export earn¬ 
ings of the developing countries rose 
much less in 1970 than in 1968 or 1969. 
However, the rise in effective purchas¬ 
ing power of such earnings from 1969 
to 1970, amounting to about five per 
cent, was in line with its long-term 
trend. For oil exporting countries, 
agreements with the international pet¬ 
roleum companies concluded in late 
1970 and the first part of 1971 fores¬ 
hadowed sharp increases in export unit 
values as well as in revenues from oil 
production. 

Reviewing shifts in trade balances 
in recent years, the report singles out 
several noteworthy changes from 1969 
to 1970. One was a substantial lise 
in the overall trade deficit of the more 
developed primary producing coun¬ 
tries, whose imports soared while ex¬ 


port growth was reduced. Another was 
the marked deterioration in the trade 
balances of < the smaller industrial 
countries in Europe as imports advan¬ 
ced rapidly with the emergence of 
strains on resources. In addition, there 
was a large increase in the combined 
export surplus of the seven largest 
industrial countries, reflecting chiefly a 
a bulge in net exports from Canada, a 
shift from deficit to surplus in French 
trade transactions, and some rebound 
of the US export surplus from its de¬ 
pressed 1968-69 level. The historically 
high levels of the German and Japanese 
trade surpluses increased only modera¬ 
tely further from 1969 to 1970. 

Imbalance in Basic Accounts 

In its analysis of international pay¬ 
ments developments during 1970 and 
1971, the Report focuses on the persis¬ 
tence of imbalances in the basic ac¬ 
counts of the major industrial countries 
and the superimposition upon those 
underlying imbalances of large short¬ 
term capital movements. Chiefly be¬ 
cause of such movements, there were 
extraordinarily wide swings in the ba¬ 
lances of payments of individual indu¬ 
strial countries. The overall balance 
of the United States swung from an 
exceptional surplus in 1969 to a huge 
deficit in 1970, while the balances of 
all the other larger industrial co¬ 
untries moved sharply in the op¬ 
posite direction, with the bulk of 
this counterpart movement concen¬ 
trated in the German accounts. 
The sharp fluctuations in short-term 
capital flows, which were even larger 
in the^arly months of 1971 than they 
had been during most of 1970, are attri¬ 
buted by the Fund mainly to unusually 
wide differences in credit conditions and 
interest rates between the United States 
and Europe. Such differences arose 
from the divergence in cyclical positions 
of the two areas, coupled with fiscal- 
monetary policy mixes in both of them 
that placed particular emphasis on 
monetary policy in programmes to 
regulate dcmoestic economic activity. 

With respect to the basic imbalances 
that exposed the international monetary 
system to disturbances through large 
movements of yield-sensitive capital, 
the Report singles out the persistent defi¬ 
cit in the basic external accounts of the 
United States as the most important. 
It notes that the counterpart of this 
deficit is to be found in surplu¬ 
ses that are rather widely scattered 
among other countries. In addition 
to the sharp changes in the US and 
German external positions, the 
continuation of large surpluses in 
Japan's balance of payments was a 
prominent feature of the recent inter¬ 
national payments situation. Another 


feature was the positive swing of nearly 
$6 billion in the French balance of 
payments from 1968 to 1970. Equally 
striking was the improvement after 
1968 in the external accounts of the 
United Kingdom—an improvement that 
extended into 1971 and enabled the 
authorities, as in the case of France, 
to repay very large amounts of inter¬ 
national debt. Other outstanding de¬ 
velopments in the recent period in¬ 
cluded the emergence of a large Cana¬ 
dian surplus in 1970 and a streng¬ 
thening of Italy’s overall payments posi¬ 
tion. The report also notes a substan¬ 
tial 1969-70 increase in the aggregate 
payments surplus of primary produc¬ 
ing countries. Including SDR alloca¬ 
tions totalling SI. 2 billion, it amounted 
to $4.2 billion in 1970, compared with 
$1.6 billion in 1969. This increase, 
stemmed mainly from a sharp rebound 
in the net capital inflow, the uptrend 
in which had been interrupted in 1969 
by stringent conditions in international 
financial markets. The resurgence of 
capital inflows in 1970 was particularly 
marked in some of the more developed 
primary producing countries, but the 
total net flow of capital and official aid 
to less developed countries also rose 
considerably. For the latter group of 
countries as a whole, this rise was more 
than sufficient to cover an increase in 
their combined current account deficit. 
While the resultant overall surplus was 
unevenly distributed among developing 
countries, it permitted a further in¬ 
crease in the aggregate reserves of that 
group of countries. 

Fund Operations 

(a) Special Drawing Account 

In its discussion of the operations 
of the Special Drawing Account, the 
Annual Report says that during the 
period since the first allocation on 
January 1, 1970, SDRs have become 
established as usable and acceptable 
reserve assets. Participants have been 
willing to hold and acquire SDRs and 
have been able to use them readily to 
obtain needed foreign exchange. 

The allocations made on January I. 
1970 and 1971 of SDR 3,414 million 
and SDR 2 949 million respectively in¬ 
creased official world reserves by five 
per cent in 1970 and 3.6 per cent in 
1971. Use by participants in the 16- 
month period from the first allocation 
to the end of the Fund's fiscal year on 
April 30, 1971, totalled SDR 1,450 mil¬ 
lion, of which SDR 808 million was 
transferred between participants in 
79 transactions, and SDR 641 million 
was transferred to the General Account 
mainly for repurchases and payment 
ofeharges. SDR 152-million was trans¬ 
ferred from the General Account to 
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to participants leaving the General 
Account with a balance »»f SDR 490 
million at the end of the fiscal year. The 
total value of all SDR transfers thus 
amounted to SDR 1,601 million. Some 
participants had been both users and 
receivers of SDRs, and on April 30, 
1971, thctotal net use of 81 participants, 
whose holding were below their cumu¬ 
lative allocations, was SDR 1,111 mil¬ 
lion. These included 55 primary pro¬ 
ducing countries, using more than nomi¬ 
nal amounts, with a net use of SDR 
732 million. The SDR 621 million in 
excess holdings of 28 participants, plus 
the General Accounts' holdings of SDR 
490 million were the counterpart of 
the net use. 

During the 16 months under review, 
42 participants used a total uf SDR 
503 million to obtain currency from 
32 participants designated by the Fund. 
SDR 436 million was used' to obtain 
US dollars, SDR 43 million to obtain 
pounds sterling, SDR 19 million to ob¬ 
tain French francs, and SDR four 
million to obtain Italian lire. The prin¬ 
cipal currency provided was also the 
IJS dollar, in the equivalent of SDR 
392 million. Since this was less than 
ihe amount of US dollars requested, 
net conversions into US dollars of 
French francs and pounds sterling were 
necessary, for a total equivalent to 
SDR 44 million. 

Direct Transactions 

An additional SDR 3.6 million was 
used for direct transactions between 
participants without designation. The 
United States used SDR 286 million 
to “buy back’' or redeem balances of 
its own currency held by other count¬ 
ries, chiefly Belgium and the Nether¬ 
lands. The United Kingdom used 
SDR 20 million in a similar operation 
with Germany. 

During the period. 44 countries used 
SDR 635 million for icpurchases from 
and payments of charges to the Fund. 
The United Kingdom and India made 
such transfers to the General Account 
of SDR 295 million and SDR 118 mil¬ 
lion, respectively. In addition, the 
Fund received SDR 5 million as inte¬ 
rest on its General Account holdings 
and SDR 2 million from assessments 
to cover the expenses of conducting 
the business of the Special Drawing 
Account. Total transfers to the Gene¬ 
ral Account represented 40 per cent 
of all SDR transfers. The Fund itself 
transferred to participants SDR 152 
million, as previously noted. 

(b) General Account Operations 

During the past lical year, 44 count¬ 
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ries made drawings or purchases of 
15 currencies in the equivalent of SI, 167 
million, a sharp decline from the S3 
billion in the previous year when France 
and the United Kingdom made im¬ 
portant purchases. Slightly more than 
half of the 1970-71 purchases were 
within the super gold tranche position 
of the purchasing country and do not 
have to be repurchased. The report 
points out that the fiscal year 1970-71 
was the first since 1962/63 in which 
repurchases by members exceeded sales 
of currencies. The report adds that the 
net contraction in the volume of the 
Fund’s sales of currencies reflected, to 
a large extent, developments in the 
pattern of international payments and 
world liquidity. Repayments or re¬ 
purchases remained about the same, at 
SI .7 billion. Creditor or supper gold 
tranche positions declined to $1.7 
billion from $2.7 billion. The re¬ 
sources of the General Account in¬ 
creased to $28,478 million from $21,349 
iniMion largely as a result of the pay¬ 
ment of increased subscriptions under 
the Fifth General Review of Quotas. 

Standby Arrangements 

During the year, 18 stand-by arrange¬ 
ments were approved, all for primary 
producing countries, authorizing pur¬ 
chases up to $502 million. This was 
$106 million more for this category 
of countries than in the previous fiscal 
year but $1,880 million less than the 
total amount approved that year when 
large stand-by arrangements were 
approved for the United Kingdom and 
France. The Fund also approved use 
of the buffer stock financing facility 
to help member countries finance 
contributions to the tin buffer 
entered into force provisionally on 
July 1, 1971. 

(c) Gold 

The Annual Report states that the 
Fund's transactions and operations 
in gold during the fiscal year were the 
largest in its history. During that 
period, the Fund received gold in a 
gross amount equivalent to $2,684 
million and disbursed gold to members 
in an amount equivalent to $1,109 
million mostly or the replenishment of 
its currency holdings. 

On April 30, 1971, the Fund's old 
holdings were equivalent to $4,338 
million, compared with $2,763 million 
one year earlier. During the fiscal 
year, the Fund received gold from two 
main sources : (1) the equivalent of 

$1,744 million in increased gold subs¬ 
criptions in connection with mem¬ 
bers' increases in quotas under the 
Fifth General Review and (2) $390 
million in gold 'purchases from South 
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Africa, following the purchase of $283 
million during the first four months fo 
last year. The equivalent of $63 mill¬ 
ion was acquired as a result of mem¬ 
bers paying their initial gold subscrip¬ 
tions. 

The Fund replenished by sales of 
gold its holdings of the currencies of- 
two members which mitigated the im 
pact of gold losses arising from their 
sales of gold to 75 other members for 
purposes of enabling the latter to pay 
to the Fund the gold portion of their 
increases in quotas. For this purpose 
the Fund sold the equivalent of $548 
million to the United States and $16 
million to Austria. In addition, partly 
as a consequence of its purchases of 
gold from South Africa, the Fund in 
September 1970 and in April of this 
year decided to replenish its currency 
holdings by sales of gold amounting to 
$325 million and $320 million, respect¬ 
ively; participants in the Special Draw¬ 
ing Account were given an option to 
to receive SDRs from the Fund ins¬ 
tead of gold that was to be sold to 
them. Three members opted to receive 
SDR 67.5 million at the time of the 
sale of gold in September 1970, and 
three members received SDR 56 mill¬ 
ion in April. The Annual Report 
points out that with these two operat¬ 
ions the Fund sold in replenishment 
the equivalent of nearly all the gold 
it purchased from members during 

1970. 

Short-Term Securities 

In September 1970 the Fund reac¬ 
quired half of $800 million of gold 
which had been sold to the US between 
1956 and i960 for investment in short¬ 
term US Treasury securities, to 
income from which was to be used to 
meet past and possible future admit 
nisirative deficits incurred by the Fund. 

Iu a decision adopted on March 22, 

1971, the Executive Directors also 
agreed on guidelines for future sales 
of gold, other than those sales designed 
to mitigate the effects of quota increas¬ 
es. With respect to gold acquired by 
the Fund under Article V, Section 6(a) 
the guidelines provided that, unless 
there was no case for replenishment, it 
should be presumed that gold sales 
would be justified in amounts roughly 
corresponding to the amounts acquired 
under that section since the last pre¬ 
ceding sale. The guidelines further 
provided that other sales of gold would 
be made at times and in amounts 
determined by the Fund’s need for 
replenishment. The Directors also de¬ 
fined further considerations for such 
sales and agreed on the criteria for dis¬ 
tribution of gold sales among member 
countries. 
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Hus year 13 millio n more 
will share pot-luck with us 

so we have some down to earth ideas cooking 

The thought of 13 million more for dinner every year puts food on your 
mind. Even a small helping for each means millions of tonnes of food grain. 

How are you going to dish it out ? By prodding the earth to produce more. 

That brings us to fertilizers. One tonne on 30 hectares means an extra 
10 tonne production of food grain. 

We don’t make the fertilizers but we play a major role in manufacturing and 
installing fertilizer plants. That’s one industry we’ve thought of in a big 
way. The largest evaporator crystallizer in India 
was made by us for a fertilizer complex. Other jobs 
include fabrication of all kinds of process plant 
and equipment for the chemical industry. In fact 
wc design, manufacture and instal plant and 
machinery for every vital industry. 1 

Serving major industries is demanding work. 

Wc do it by building up our engineering 
expertise. By adapting foreign technology. By 
developing manufacturing techniques. And by 
encouraging technical talent. After 30 years, we 
have over io.coo engineers, technicians, 
computer programmers, skilled welders and 
workers and other specialised personnel in our 
associate and subsidiary companies and in our 
network of offices all over India. 

LARSEN &TOUBRO LIMITED 
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BETWEEN NASSAU AND NEW DELHI 

In Milton’s great epic poem, the plight of the shorn Samson was described ia 
moving terms as “eyeless in Gaza, at the mills with slaves”. No epic tragedy has 
yet overtaken our Finance Minister, but we have a suspicion that he may find him¬ 
self even more helpless in Nassau than Samson was in Gaza. At the annual 
sessions of the IMF and the World Bank, the leader of the Indian government 
delegation, surely, will be just neither here nor there. Our Finance Minister 
however is either unwilling or unable to recognise this. He talks as if he is going 
to rally the developing countries to his side and thus make an impact on the dis¬ 
cussions of the future international monetary system. This, indeed, is ambitious 
talk. In Nehru’s time there used to be in New Delhi a sentiment that the govern¬ 
ment of this country mattered in international politics. Today it would be even 
more unrealistic to suppose that India matters internationally, of all things, in 
the economic field. This is not merely because the present Finance Minister 
is a lesser man than the earlier Prime Minister; New Delhi is a lesser national 
capital now than it was 15 or even 10 years ago. 

As for Mr Chavan himself, his personal political fortunes have been as deter¬ 
minedly downward as the international status of our government or tempo of 
our economic growth. When he reassuringly replaced Mr Krishna Menon at the 
Defence Ministry, this country was inclined to think even more of him than he 
himself did. When he moved to the Home Ministry against the background of 
Mr Gulzarilal Nanda, the country still thought of him at least as well as he did. 
Today, when he has been Finance Minister for a little over a year, he must surely 
be having a better opinion of himself than the country does. 

It did not need the negativism of his budget for the country to catch on to 
the idea that the present Finance Minister cannot be depended upon to do any 
worthwhile thinking on activising the human and physical resources of the eco¬ 
nomy and gearing their potential to higher rates of economic growth. Indeed 
there has never been a Finance Minister who has been so impervious to the 
influence of other views or ideas as Mr Chavan. He is disposed to dismiss any 
criticism of the government’s economic policies as the parrot-cry of vested 
interests. (It is true that Mr Lima Shankcr Dixit too believes that the busi¬ 
ness community should endorse in advance the government’s economic policies 
before there could be any dialogue between the two, but then Mr Dixit is not 
professionally obliged to know any better.) 

At a time when the government machinery for economic policy-making or 
administration is so obviously stumbling without direction or even a sense of equi¬ 
librium;*the Finance Minister is still content to insulate himself with advice which 
would flatter his prejudices or please his ears. In the circumstances, we wonder 
what good is at all going to come out of the much-advertised conferences and 
confabulations of the Prime Minister with her colleagues on the economic crisis 
confronting the country. Meanwhile, before hurrying off to Nassau, the Finance 
Minister has asserted himself in his own petty manner in a matter of detail. 

For quite some time now, the Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany 
in New Delhi had been engaged in organising a visit to its country by a delegation 
of leading industrialists and others who may be significantly associated with 
the affairs of the Indian economy. This delegation has now taken shape and its 
members will assemble in West Germany in the first week of October. Besides 
its leader, Mr S.S. Kanoria, President of the Federation of the Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry, the group includes Mr A.M.M. Arunachalam, Lala 
Charat Ram, Mr B.M. Ghia. Mr D.C. Kothari, Mr N.R. Modi, Mr H.P. Nanda, 
Mr G.R. Poddar and Mr G.L. Bansal. 

Here Mr Chavan comes into the picture because he has vetoed the associa¬ 
tion with this delegation of Mr R.S. Bhatt, the Chairman of the Unit Trust and Mr 
R.K. Talwar, the Chairman of the State Bank. It is worth noting that the pro¬ 
posed participation of these two individuals was duly cleared both by the Go¬ 
vernor of the Reserve Bank and the Secretary to the Government in the Depart¬ 
ment of Economic Affairs of the Ministry of Finance. This ‘clearance’ was re¬ 
garded necessary in view of the semi-official status of the Chairman of the Unit 
Trust and Chairman of the State Bank. At the last minute, however, Mr Chavan 
seems to have decided that Mr Bhatt and Mr Talwar might get corrupted in the 
land of successful private enterprise especially if they were to visit it in the 
company of some of the big boys of the private sector. Mr Bhatt and Mr 
Talwar head institutions which are supposed to enjoy a certain degree 
of autonomy in respect of their relations with the government. It is a pity 
that this concept of autonomy should have meant so little to the Finance 
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Minister. Worse still, it would be sur¬ 
prising if the West German Embassy 
here or its government in Bonn has 
not been upset by this cavalier altitude 
<of the Finance Minister. To the extent 
that what Mr Chavan does involves the 
government of India, we cannot but 
condemn the latter for its churlish 


conduct towards the friendly govern¬ 
ment of a friendly country which has all 
along been extending large-scale eco¬ 
nomic assistance to our country and 
which, especially after Mr Willy Brandt 
became Chancellor, has been displaying 
much sympathy for New Delhi’s poli¬ 
tical entanglements with Pindi. 


The Problem of Foreign Debt 


To be the prisoner of a slogan is bad 
enough; to find oneself its victim is 
worse. Our national or at least politi¬ 
cal attitudes towards foreign aid have 
hardly been straightforward. There 
has been repetitive affirmation of our 
resolve to depend less and less on de¬ 
velopment assistance from other count¬ 
ries without there being a correspond¬ 
ing effort on our part to develop our 
capacity to reduce that dependence. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, wc may 
soon be compelled to practise as a 
necessity the self-reliance which we 
would rather be content to preach to 
ourselves as a virtue. President Nixon's 
recent announcement of a summary 
cut of 10 per cent in the US govern¬ 
ment's aid programmes has brutally 
underlined the fact that development 
assistance has become a marginal ele¬ 
ment in the thinking of donor count¬ 
ries. 

It is highly unlikey that loan commit¬ 
ments and grants available for deve¬ 
loping countries will hereafter cross the 
peak of about S8.7 billion which was 
reached in 1968. India's own experience 
underlines this global trend. During 
the periods of the second and third 
Plan, the net inflow of external re¬ 
sources financed as much as one-fifth 
of our investment outlays. By 1969-70, 
however, this proportion had fallen 
to 13 per cent and, during the fourth 
Plan period, only about eight per cent 
of the aggregate investment expendi¬ 
tures in the economy is expected to be 
met by a net inflow of external re¬ 
sources. 

With the gross inflow of development 
aid declining, the emphasis now has 
to be more than ever on its net availabi¬ 
lity for, thanks to the recipient count¬ 
ries’ obligations of servicing debts 
already contracted, the scope open to 
them to draw on external resources for 
financing further investments is restri¬ 
cted not only by the fall in the 
amounts of new loans or grants avail¬ 
able but also by the growing burden 
of debt service payments. In respect 
of eighty developing countries consi¬ 
dered in this contex, these payments 
amounted to *2.18 billion in 1961 as 
against a total of $8.37 billion made 
available to them as loan commitments 
and grants in that year. In the case of 


This is the text of a script by the Editor for 
a broadcast in the “Spotlight” programme 
on Wednesday, September 14, and is repro¬ 
duced here by courtesy AIR. 


our country alone it is estimated that 
during 1970-71 our total debt servicing 
would absorb Rs 435 crores as against 
Rs 769 crores of gross aid receipts. 
The annual outgo of foreign exchange 
on account of servicing of debts al¬ 
ready incurred has since been and conti¬ 
nues to be well over this level. 

The World Bank study has stressed 
the fact that for many developing 
countries, especially those in Asia and 
Africa their debt outstandings and debt 
service payments have been growing 
much more quickly than their gross 
national product or foreign exchange 
earnings. As a result the ratio of debt 
service to foreign exchange earnings 
has grown rapidly in these countries. 
The World Bank Report speaks of this 
debt service ratio having increased in 
respect of both India and Pakistan 
from about five per cent in 1960 to 
over 20 per cent in 1970. More uptodate 
data is even more disturbing, for the 
Indian position at present is that debt 
absorbs nearly 30 per cent of the 
country’s export earnings. Even if the 
export targets of the fourth Plan are 
struck, this percentage may fall but 
only slightly. 

Ideally aid ought to be an asset to 
development in the recipient countries. 
This in fact is what aid is all about. 
But now aid has led to what the Lester 
Pearson Report sometime ago had des¬ 
cribed as an explosive debt problem for 
the developing countries. This problem 
lies in the fact that, if developing count¬ 
ries are to fulfil duly their debt service 
obligations, they will have precious 
little left of available new aid for financ¬ 
ing further investments in their econo¬ 
my. In other words, they would be 
borrowing again largely in order to 
pay interest on or part of the princi¬ 
pal of earlier debts. In case they fail 
in their obligations as debtors, they 
would be hastening the tendency of 
new loans or grants commitments by 
donor countries to decline. This too 
would result in a contraction of exter¬ 
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nal resources available for further 
development. 

At the same time there is the cruel 
truth that many developing countries 
have no choice in the matter. Pakistan 
recently suspended the transfer of debt 
service payments to sources of official 
bilateral development assistance, ex¬ 
cept where service can be made in kind. 
But this is a crisis measure which is 
primarily related to the other larger 
crisis in East Bengal. Even otherwise, 
Pakistan like many other developing, 
countries including ours undoubtedly 
has debt servicing difficulties. It is 
true that only eight developing count- 
tries have actually undertaken multi¬ 
lateral re-negotiations since the mid- 
fifties. Most of the countries included 
in this short list, however, have sought 
re-negotiation on several occasions 
and what is perhaps more important, 
some of the largest debtors among the 
developing countries find a place among 
this eight. 

India is to be found in this com¬ 
pany and had secured from the World 
Bank Aid Consortium a commitment 
of Rs 225 crores for debt re-scheduling 
or re-financing for the three-year 
period ending 1970-71. Further relief 
of up to Rs 75 crores has been nego¬ 
tiated for the current financial year. 
It may be confidently predicted that 
re-scheduling or re-financing of exist¬ 
ing indebtedness would continue to 
form as much a part of aid negotiations 
in the future as requests for or com¬ 
mitments of new loans and grants. 
Debt relief and the softening of aid 
terms have become inescapable if de¬ 
velopment aid is to fulfil its long-term 
purpose. 

Meanwhile controversy rages, not 
without acrimony, about who or what 
is responsible for the emergence of 
this debt problem. The donor count¬ 
ries have been blamed for the un¬ 
realistically harsh terms on which aid 
has been granted in the earlier years. 
The recipient countries in their turn 
have had to face the charge that they 
have been wasting aid or at least spend¬ 
ing a lot of it unwisely. An accusing 
finger has been pointed at expenditures 
on projects of prestige rather than per¬ 
formance. The emphasis here has 
particularly been on failure to estab¬ 
lish or promote export capacities need¬ 
ed for servicing debts incurred abroad. 
The World Bank Report, while striving 
to keep its balance in this debate, 
is clearly inclined to attach greater 
weight to the need for the better 
management of aid or even better 
economic mangement generally in de¬ 
veloping countries. It should of course 
not be very difficult for developing 
countries to realise that, in their own 
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interest, their economy and specifically 
their export earnings should grow 
faster than their external indebted¬ 
ness — which, unfortunately, has 
not been the case so far in many 
of them. The urgency of improvement 
is greater now than ever before, with 
the White House having flourished the 


axe at development aid. Aid, hereafter, 
may be forthcoming perhaps on softer 
terms, but certainly in smaller quan¬ 
tities. This imposes a double compulsion 
on developing countries to utilise 
more efficiently and purposefully such 
external resources as may continue to 
be available to them. 


further drop in sugar stocks, it is quite 
likely that borrowings of member banks 
from the central banking institution 
can be even wiped out fully before the 
advent of the busy season. There will, 
however, have to be support from the 
banking system to the new loans that 
would be floated by the central govern¬ 
ment for completing its borrowing pro¬ 
gramme for the current year. There 
will have to be minimum cash subscrip¬ 
tions of Rs IOC) crores for reaching 
the target of Rs 168 crores for 1971-72. 
As there will also be open market 
sales by the Reserve Hank of India and 
issues of bonds by the state electricity 
boards and statutory finance corpora¬ 
tions, about Rs 150 crores may have 
to be earmarked for fresh investment 
in gilt-edged securities. It can be safely 
expected that the new growth in de¬ 
posits in September and October will 
take care of the needs of the central 
government and public bodies while 
there will be a drop in advances against 
sugar alone in these two months by 
Rs 60 crores. 

There is thus the prospect of member- 
banks being in a comfortable position 
at the beginning of the 1971-72 busy 
season while they had borrowings of 
Rs 150 crores from the Reserve Bank 
of India at the commencement of the 
last busy season. There may not, 
therefore, be any great difiiculty in 
meeting the requirements of industry 
and trade after November, especially 
as it is expected that the output of su¬ 
gar will not be more than 36 lakh ton¬ 
nes against a little over 38 lakh tonnes 
in 1970-71 . Also, with a fairly brisk 
offtake, the net additions to stocks 
during the peak of the crushing season 
may not be sizable while by the end of 
September next year there can be a net 
reduction in the carry-over from the 
current season by even seven lakh ton¬ 
nes. 

There will, however, be unexpected 
pressure if the procurement of food- 
grains exceed expectations and there is 
an increase in buffer stocks by another 
three million tonnes. The position in 
this regard will become clear before 
the middle of next year though it is 
emphasised that procurement will have 
to be a continuing operation if the 
kharif crops prove to be satisfactory 
in spile of floods and drought in many 
parts of the country, if there is a stri¬ 
dent growth in deposits and no attempt 
is made by the Reserve Bank to raise 
the statutory liquidity ratio for sche¬ 
duled commercial banks, as is specula¬ 
ted in some quarters, all legitimate 
needs of industry and trade and small 
borrowers in the priority sectors can 
be easily met. Only, it is necessary to 
watch carefully fresh developments 
and impose curbs where it is found that 


Idling Bank Money 


The absence of heavy pressures on 
the banking system in the past few 
months is somewhat intriguing as not 
Jong ago it was felt that the scheduled 
commercial banks particularly would 
continue to be in an over-extended posi¬ 
tion and the refinance facilities provided 
by the Reserve Bank of India would 
have to be fully utilised. The develop¬ 
ments in the current slack season, how¬ 
ever, have come about in an entirely 
unexpected manner and borrowings 
of scheduled commercial banks from 
the central banking institution during 
the week ended September 3 amounted 
to only Rs 85.93 crores against as 
much as Rs 195.93 crores in the corres¬ 
ponding week in 1970. This situation 
has occurred in spite of the fact that 
the Food Corporation of India and 
other state agencies have been carrying 
out procurement operations on an 
unprecedented scale and at least two 
million tonnes of foodgrains have been 
procured additionally in the past lew 
months as compared to the same period 
last year. This would mean that about 
Rs 130 crores at least would have been 
Jcnt by commercial banks to the Food 
Corporation and others. There should 
have, therefore, been a large increase 
in borrowings of member banks from 
the central banking institution if there 
had been expansion of credit for use by 
borrowers in the priority sectors and 
industry and trade. 

It must be pointed out, however, 
that there has been a release of funds 
from other directions due to a decline 
in stocks of sugar, raw cotton and 
other items. But the decline in ad¬ 
vances of banks on account of these 
factors could not have been more than 
Rs 100 crores which would suggest 
that, in the absence of any growth 
in deposits, borrowings should have 
stood at about Rs 220 crores on an ad¬ 
justed basis. There has, of course, 
been a rise in deposits by over Rs 150 
crores so far in the current year as 
compared to the corresponding period 
in 1970 which would have been helpful 
in reducing borrowings if there had 
been no significant increase in in¬ 
vestments in central and state loans and 
bonds of public bodies. 

The reduced strain on the banking 
system will be borne out by the fact 


that against the increase in deposits 
of scheduled commercial banks in 
the 12 months ended September 3, 
by Rs 1,032 crores, advances have 
risen by only Rs 589 crores and in¬ 
vestments by Rs 202 crores. There 
has actually been a decline in borrow¬ 
ing, as stated above, to the extent of 
Rs IK) crores. In the whole of 1970, 
there was an increase in advances which 
was even in excess of fresh addition 
to deposits and, as there was a rise 
in the statutory liquidity ratio by three 
per cent, it became compulsory to 
borrow heavily from the Reserve Bank 
of India. The position would have be¬ 
come more complicated if many banks 
had not maintained investment port¬ 
folios in excess of statutory require¬ 
ments. 

The slow growth of advances in the 
face of heavy expansion of credit for 
procurement purposes is an indication 
that there has either been needless de¬ 
nial of credit to industry and trade for 
legitimate purposes or banks have 
become cautious in lendidg to bor¬ 
rowers in the priority sectors pend¬ 
ing a stfldy of the character of earlier 
small advances with a view to finding 
out whether there were large sticky 
amounts. There has, of course, been 
restriction of credit against cotton 
while industrial production has not 
been increasing on the anticipated 
scale. These developments are not 
quite encouraging as economic activity 
has not been improving at the desired 
rate even with a further rise in agricul¬ 
tural production. If new records are 
established in the output of foodgrains 
in 1971-72 and there is no concurrent 
growth in industrial production, there 
may be an accentuation of inflationary 
pressures on account of a demand for 
consumer and durable goods in excess 
of availability. 

While these problems have to be 
tackled effectively from the long-term 
angle, the scheduled commercial banks 
may be feeling comfortable for some 
time because there has been a decline 
in the credit-deposit ration to 74 29 
per cent during the week ended Sep¬ 
tember 3 from 77.57 per cent in the 
corresponding week in 1970. If there 
is a continued rise in deposits and 
also a decline in advances due to a 
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funds are being used for speculative or 
unproductive purposes. In the altered 
circumstances, there is no need for a 
policy of undue restraint which will 
have a stifling elfect on the economy. 
As there are indications to suggest that 
the increase in deposits in 1971 may 
be even more than Rs 1,100 crores, 
nearly Rs 300 crores more than the 


Tm rktnt hardening of sugar prices, 
desp.ite the fact lhat the country has at 
present a very comfortable stock of the 
commodity, should be a pointer to the 
ugly portents developing on the sugar 
■ front. In some areas to which transport 
difficulties have emerged either because 
of the inadequate availability of rail¬ 
way wagons or owing to the unprece¬ 
dented floods, the uptrend in prices 
can be well understood. The recent 
upward revision in the tarill value of 
sugar by Rs 10 per quintal may also 
have been a contributory factor to the 
rise in prices. But the more important 
reason appears to be the fear in trade 
circles that the next year’s output may 
show a sharp decline. 
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growth in 1970, and in 1972 fresh addi¬ 
tions may be easily Rs 1,400 crores, 
with continued good health of the agri¬ 
cultural sector, it will be no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that the readjustment to the 
new situation is fast taking place and 
it will be inadvisable to impose un¬ 
necessary shackles on industry and 
trade. 


nes for exports and even assuming 
that the domestic consumption would 
not go up any markedly next year, the 
carryover stock at the end of the next 
season will dwindle to just about five 
lakh tonnes — a level fraught with 
dangerous potentialities. 

This development on the sugar front, 
in fact, will be just a repetition of the 
early 1960s events when acute shortages 
of the commodity started developing, 
primarily as a result of fall in cane 
acreage. The experience of sugar being 
sold at Rs 5 to Rs 8 per kilogram in 
the mid-sixties is too fresh to be dwell 
upon at any length here. Unless cner- 
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getic steps are taken to obviate any 
substantial setback to sugar output 
in the next season and a further shrin~ 
kage iti cane sowings in the next three 
months, the situation may-well go out 
of hand. 

The two obvious steps to ward off 
the above dangers are the curbing of 
speculation in gur and the raising of the 
minimum cane price. An expeditious 
decision in regard to the former step 
is warranted in the interest of making 
enough cane available to sugar facto¬ 
ries during the ensuing season. The 
latter measure is necessary for increas¬ 
ing cane acreage for the 1972-73 crush¬ 
ing season during which the crisis is 
likely to be most acute. To what ex¬ 
tent the minimum cane price should be 
stepped up, of course, is an issue of 
detailed analysis by agricultural ex¬ 
perts. The mounting cost of production 
and the attractive prices the farmers 
are able to get for alternative crops, 
however, have apparently made cane 
cultivation a less profitable proposition. 
The choice before the government to¬ 
day is' between allowing a "controlled” 
small increase of 10 to 15 paise per 
kg in sugar prices next year through a 
raise in the minimum canc price and a 


Storm Signals for Sugar 
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With a view to combating the re¬ 
cent rise in prices, the industry can be 
complimented for ottering to state go¬ 
vernments the supply of a si/eable 
portion of the monthly releases of 
sugar for sale through fair price shops. 
This should help in containing prices. 
But the more important aspect of the 
problem that deserves serious notice is 
the outlook for the next season’s pro¬ 
duction. 

According to industry circles, the 
acreage tinder sugarcane this year has 
gone down by 15 to 20 per cent. The 
recent floods might have also done 
some damage to the standing crop. 
These two factors can be expected to 
reduce the cane availability substanti¬ 
ally. If the trends in the gur market 
are any indication, a serious 
shortfall in the cane crop in the ensu¬ 
ing season is not ruled out. On current 
indications, the output of sugar in the 
forthcoming season may not exceed 
32/33 lakh tonnes, as against nearly 
40 lakh tonnes this year and about 42 
lakh tonnes last year. If these fears 
come out to be true, the tightness in 
the sugar markel will surely become 
acute. The carryover stock at the end 
of the current season is not expected 
to be more than 15/16 lakh tonnes, 
thanks to consumption around 40 lakh 
tonnes exceeding all estimates. The 
total availability of sugar next year, 
thus, may not be more than 48/49 lakh 
tonnes. Allowing about four lakh ton- 


Thc Interim Government has apparently 
not come into grips with the crisis of inflation 
During the last lew days the question of fix¬ 
ing fair prices for several articles has been 
coming up. and each case is decided on its 
own merits. At the Sugar Advisory Commi¬ 
ttee meeting held on Wednesday this week, 
it was decided to increase the price of cane 
from 14 as. to Re. I-4 a maund and of white 
sugar from its present price of Rs 16-8 to Rs 
20-14 per maund. Departures from these 
prices are to be allowed if after an examination 
of the position in individual provinces and 
states any change »-> considered necessary. 
A strong ease can, of course, be made out for 
this increase in price. The cultivator finds (a) 
that growers of other crops get more return, 
(b) that costs of cultivation have increased, 
and (c) that his cost of living has mounted up 
very high. The argument that clinches the 
matter is the undoubted possibility of a drop 
in the supply of sugartftnc and consequently 


in the production of sugar. Within its own 
framework the logic is unanswerable. Again, 
at the end of last week the continuance of 
price control in respect of jute and jute goods 
came up. We are glad that it has been decid¬ 
ed to continue price control over both raw 
jute and jute goods and that the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment has more or less agreed to its conti¬ 
nuance. But the prices are to be considerably 
higher than at present, though we arc yet to 
know at what levels they will be finally fixed 
by the Government. Again there is a strong 
and overwhelming case for a higher jute price 
and higher, if not proportionately higher, 
jute goods prices. The arguments are practi¬ 
cally the same as in the case of sugarcane and 
sugar, but with the added difference that in 
the case of jute and jute goods, the foreign 
buyer will pay the higher prices and both the 
Indian cultivator and the Indian manufacturer 
(including the worker) will benefit. Again the 
logic is unanswerable. 
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sharp spurt in prices later resulting the obvious choice is the former alter- 
from a shortage of the commodity, native. Will the government make’up 
From the point of view of consumers, its mind before it is too late? 


Time to Cheer Up Tea 


In his presidential address at the seven¬ 
teenth annual general meeting of the 
Tea Association of India held in Cal¬ 
cutta on September 7, Mr B.C. 
Biyani highlighted the “new phase” 
into which India’s tea industry has en¬ 
tered in last two years. While all 
the other major producers continue to 
depend on the international markets 
for the disposal of the bulk of their 
tea, the internal consumption in India, 
though very low on per capita basis, 
has now grown to a volume which 
provides a measure of stability to the 
marketing of tea produced in the 
country. But this has created the need 
to increase production much faster in 
order to cater fully for the internal and 
export demand. 

Mr Biyani made some specific sug¬ 
gestions to improve the yield per acre 
and increase the total production. He 
gave priority in his programme to 
fiscal measures like a full refund of 
excise duty on exports, readjustment 
in the excise duty for the different 
zones, levelling of income and agricul¬ 
tural income-tax to a standard level, 
which will leave sufficient resources in 
the hands of the industry for expansion, 
depreciation on some fair basis in 
respect of plantations; and continu¬ 
ance of developmental allowance on 
tea, which has been suspended for the 
last two years. These suggestions are 
not new — they have been made by 
many official committees in the past 
— but reiteration surely does not det¬ 
ract from their merit. For instance, 
ihere is hardly any justification for 
not fully refunding the excise duty on 
the tea that is exported. Tea perhaps is 
the only export item that continues to 
be subjected to excise duty. This levy 
adds to the cost of tea production and 
affects the industry’s profit. Its inci¬ 
dence has been particularly heavy on 
the estates of Darjeeling and Nilgiris. 
The average auction price realised by 


to simplify the procedures and condi¬ 
tions by which loans and other assis¬ 
tance are made available to the in¬ 
dustry from the Tea Board or from 
other financial institutions. The prob¬ 
lems of tea finance are now under study 
by a team set up by the Reserve Bank 
of India. But even before the team sub¬ 
mits its report, a great deal can be 
done to eliminate procedural delays 
and other tedious formalities which 
the tea companies have to observe while 
seeking assistance from the Tea Board 
or other institutions. 

Mr Biyani rightly emphasised the 
imperative need to increase the yield 
per acre by intensive cultivation, 
improvement of soil and drainage, 
prevention of diseases, and introduction 
of perennial plucking. Official figures 
reveal little improvement in the country 
as a whole in the yield per acre of tea 
in the recent years. For example, in 
Assam the yield per acre was 1264 
kg in 1964 and 1211 kg in 1968. The 
table below compares the yield 
per acre in India and other lea produc¬ 
ing countries. 

The figures show that while the yield 
per acre in India has practically re¬ 
mained stagnant between 1964 and 
1968, the* yield in east Africa has im¬ 
pressively increased from 779 kgs 
to 936 kgs in this period, and in the 
subsequent years there has been a fur¬ 
ther improvement. 

Mr Biyani pointed out that the adop¬ 
tion of perennial plucking had helped 
the planters in north-east India to 
increase production, improve profits, 
and provide steady employment to 
workers. His words deserve quotation, 
**A storm was raised against the con¬ 
ception of perennial plucking when 
the idea was first advanced to the in¬ 
dustry in north-east India. People 


thought it to be an incredible thing that 
could not survive a moment. But when 
Jay Shree Tea & Industries Ltd. 
pioneered the techniques and showed 
the actual results, everyone realised 
how important an innovation this was. 
Now we find that perennial plucking 
is being progressively adopted by ever- 
increasing number of planters in north¬ 
east India.” 

The following table shows how pro¬ 
duction has been doubled by adopting 
perennial plucking; 

(Million kgs) 


1960 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 


7.51 

8.21 

10.08 

12.93 

14.43 

14.96 

13.99 


The Chairman of the Tea Associa¬ 
tion stressed the importance of 
securing a higher unit value for our 
exported tea. “Our main worry”, he 
said, “is not maintaining and/or in¬ 
creasing the share of our export mar¬ 
kets but the increase in the unit value 
of the export. We have begun to ac¬ 
cept that it is good even to restrict 
exports if that can improve the unit 
value of the tea exported, and even 
though for achieving these restrictions 
of exports, all countries have to regu¬ 
late their production.” In this context, 
it is relevant to note that Indian tea 
fetched lower prices in many markets in 
1969 as compared to the previous year. 
The value per kg of Indian tea exported 
to the UK declined from Rs 8.15 in 
1968 to Rs 7.17 in 1969, to the Irish 
Republic from Rs 7.74 to Rs 7.48, to 
the Netherlands from Rs 8.34 to Rs 
7.72, to the USSR from Rs 8.34 to 
Rs 7.72, to the USA from Rs 7.43 
to Rs 7.11 and to the UAR from Rs 
6.17 to Rs 5.80. 

An important point that deserves 
New Delhi's attention is the need to 
step up our tea exports to countries 
which bring us free foreign exchange. 


Darjeeling tea (exclusive of excise duty) 
was Rs 11.12 per kg in the season 1970 


TEA YIELD PER ACRE—INDIA AND OTHER COUNTIES 


compared to Rs 11.18 per kg in the 
previous season. 

The government should consider 
these proposals favourably since the 
financial health of the tea industry has 
suffered seriously because of unpro¬ 
fitable working due mainly to causes 
beyond its control. While the union 
Finance Ministry may take time to 
make up its mind about fiscal relief, 
something should be done immediately 


(In kgs) 


Country 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Ceylon 

912 

949 

921 

9M 

930 

Indonesia 

608 

65? 

609 

538 

684 

East Africa 

779 

777 

920 

871 

936 

Pakistan 

774 

702 

720 

723 

675 

India 

1090 

1061 

1081 

1096 

1139 
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Mr Biyani did not deal with this aspect. 
But J. Thomas and Co., in their latest 
annual report, have cogently argued the 
case for directing more of our exports 
to the general currency areas. The 
report says, ‘‘Buying by these count¬ 
ries (that is, the UAR, Afghanistan, 
the USSR and other countries of east 
Europe) is not necessarily influenced by 
price levels, and the fact that the budget 
concessions made Indian tea cheaper 
to buy did not result in an increase in 
exports to these countries. It is possi¬ 
ble that in the coming years, those 
countries, with whom India has bila¬ 
teral trade agreements, may themselves 
be looking for trade with countries 
who can offer convertible currency. 
Therefore, too much dependence on 
exports to these bilateral agreement 
countries, at the expense of trade with 
free currency payment countries, may 
not be to India's advantage. Efforts 
must be made to increase exports to 
countries who pay in convertible 
currencies. These, of course, are the 
most difficult markets as they are 
the most competitive. Quality, 
price and the ability to ship any pur¬ 
chases quickly and efficiently will 
play a vital role in the success 
or otherwise of endeavours m this 
direction." 

Mr Biyani deplored the declining 
importance of Calcutta to the tea trade. 
India could have exported more tea in 
1970 but for the general disturbances 
in Calcutta, the strikes in the port, and 
warehouses, and deterioration in the 
services provided by the banks. Mr 
Bayani said. "These have not only 
affected the importance of Calcutta as 
the biggest centre of tea but have also 
set new trends which will eventually 
reduce its importance in this sphere. 
As it is, the West Bengal Entry Tax 
was a big enough inhibition against 
bringing teas to Calcutta. Now, di¬ 
verting them elsewhere certainly be¬ 
comes a more profitable and welcome 
proposition.” In 1970 about 47 mil¬ 
lion lbs of tea were shipped from 
Kandla port to the UK. Ireland and 
the continent. 

According to J. Thomas & Co., 
"the situation in Calcutta has had an 
extremely detrimental effect on the 
tea trade and industry as a whole". 
They recall that "Calcutta has a fine 
tradition of efficient service to the tea 
trade and it will be most unfortunate 
if. for various reaons, th.. cannot be 
sustained. The chronic disruptions in 
Calcutta during the last year in parti¬ 
cular cannot but affect buyer's confi¬ 
dence to purchase from Calcutta, for 
does not know when the warehouses 
or the Port will be on strike. By the 
same token, buyers for internal con¬ 
sumption will make endeavour to obtain 
supply outside the Calcutta market." 
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In view of the fall in the level of em¬ 
ployment in West Bengal and the im¬ 
perative need to create more jobs the 
government of India and the state go¬ 
vernment should see to it that Cal¬ 
cutta's importance in the country's 


On October l, when the Indian Rail¬ 
ways break the 118-year-old speed 
barrier of 96 kilometres per hour on the 
broad gauge system, the Railway Board 
would be accomplishing one of the 
most important tasks it has set before 
itself. On four trunk routes — (i) 
Delhi/New Delhi-Howrah (both 
Grand Chord and Howrah-Burdwan 
Chord systems): (ii) New Delhi- Bom¬ 
bay Central (Frontier Mail route), 
(iii) New Delhi-Madras Central (Grand 
Trunk route) and (iv) Howrah-Nag- 
pur-Bombay VT — the maximum 
speeds of trains would be raised from 
that day to 120 km/h in the first case 
and 100 km/h in the latter three cases— 
10 km/h increase in all cases. (Theonly 
train in the country whose top speed 
currently exceeds 96 kin'll is the re¬ 
cently introduced Rajdhani Express 
connecting New Delhi and Howrah. 
Its maximum speed is 110 km/h). Ulti¬ 
mately, the trains on these routes would 
run to 160 km/h by April I, 1975. On 
several other routes the speeding up 
by 1975 would be up to 130 km/h. 

Compared with the advanced count¬ 
ries, the above step of the Railway 
Board is indeed a modest one. Speeds 
up to 160/200 km/h are currently achiev¬ 
ed by the railways of most of the ad¬ 
vanced nations in their day-to-day 
operations. They are even contemplat¬ 
ing speeds up to 250 km h in the near 
future. For instance, a new standard 
gauge line was constructed in Japan 
a few vears ago over the 515 km route 
between Tokvo and Osaka on which 
trains are running at a speed of 210 
km/h. The Japanese National Rail¬ 
ways will soon extend the new Tokaido 
line from Osaka to Hakata a dis¬ 
tance of 562 km. The first 162 km 
portion between Osaka and Okayama 
is expected to be opened in 1972 
for trains to run at a maximum speed 
of 250 km/h. On the continent, the 
French National Railways achieved in 
1955 the world record of 331 km/h. 
Currently, the French Railways are 
running at speeds varying from 140 to 
200 km/h. The maximum speeds in the 
Soviet Union range between 120 and 
250 km/h. In the United Kingdom, 
speeds around 160 km/h are not un¬ 
common. The US trains have speeds 
normally between 127 km/h and 145 
km/h, but in some sections speeds up to 
192 km/h have been recently introduc¬ 
ed, for example in the casejof the North- 
East Corridor between New York and 
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tea trade is not diminished in any way. 
Mr Siddhartha Shankar Ray, the union 
Minister for West Bengal Affairs, 
should look into this matter and take 
effective steps to revive the health of 
the tea industry. 


Washington. Studies are in progress 
abroad for attaining normal speeds up 
to 250 km/h. Our railways, of course, 
can be expected to go in for such high 
speeds only towards the end of the pre¬ 
sent century. The speeding up of trains 
to 130/160 km/h. however, is not in¬ 
significant though a modest step. 

The real significance of the Railway 
Board’s above decision, of course, is 
not just to provide faster passenger 
traffic in fulfilment of the outstanding 
desire of pasengersto travel overnight 
to places situated 1000-1500 km apart. 
It is to make the most efficient use of 
the present track and rolling stock 
facilities. With air travel expected to 
remain out of reach for the vast majo¬ 
rity of our people for decades to come, 
faster train services obviously are an 
answer for the growing requirements 
of traffic— both passenger and goods 
traffic. The speeding up of trains will 
indeed require some fresh investment 
on the strengthening of track at some 
places, improving of the rolling stock 
designing and construction, modernis¬ 
ing of signalling, etc. But the assess¬ 
ment after the recent trials put this 
additional investment at not too large 
a figure. The speeding up of passenger 
trains, it is expected, will automatically 
help in running more goods trains. Large 
scale fresh investment, thus, can be 
diverted to areas where the railway net¬ 
work is not adequately developed as yet. 

The accelerating of the speeds of 
both passenger and goods trains should 
help in attracting larger custom to the 
railways, leading to a good deal of 
improvement in their financial position. 
The optimum utilisation of their 
facilities should also help in 
bringing down the cost of opera¬ 
tions. if more traffic is available be¬ 
cause of the speeding up of operation 
the gain can be doubled. Along with 
the decision to speed up the four routes 
mentioned above, it is encouraging to 
note that the Railway Board is contemp¬ 
lating to increase the number of bo¬ 
gies in the speeded up trains from 17 
to 20. The postal bogies are also pro¬ 
posed to be detached from these ser¬ 
vices. The net increase in bogies will, 
therefore, be four per train. The en¬ 
tire additional accommodation will 
be provided for the third class 
passengers. Each of these trains will be 
accommodating nearly 250 additional 
passengers. A boon indeed for the 
less affluent travelling public! 


Towards Faster Travel 
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A View of the Public Sector 

V* B ALASUBRAM ANI AN 


Thbrk has generally been more debate 
than dialogue among those who have 
been discussing the performance of 
the public sector and in particular the 
functioning of the manufacturing or 
trading undertakings of the central gov¬ 
ernment. Such of us as may swear by 
our ideological faith in nationalisation 
or have strong political motivations 
for advocating government entering all 
kinds of business naturally would not 
hear of anything being wrong not only 
with the concept of a public sector in 
industry or commerce but also of its 
actual functioning in this country. 
They are always out to invent excuses, 
discover alibis or go after scapegoats. 
The critics of the public sector on the 
other hand are often unwilling to face 
the reality that the public sector has 
become part of our political establish¬ 
ment and is likely to keep growing for 
at least as long as we may care to 
attempt to foresee the relevant future. 
They consequently fail to appreciate 
the fact that it serves no national pur¬ 
pose for them or anybody else to over¬ 
look the importance of a pragmatic 
approach to the problem of what the 
community may do for securing a rea¬ 
sonable return on its considerable (and 
compulsory) investments in businesses 
run by the state. 

It must be conceded, however, that a 
proper evaluation of businesses in the 
public sector, even given the right 
motives, is not an easy task if only be¬ 
cause information about their function¬ 
ing is often both dated and inadequate, 
indeed it has been our unfortunate ex¬ 
perience that only when there is some 
spectacular crisis in the working of one 
or the other of the larger state enter¬ 
prises that we arc apt to start a feverish 
search for at least knowledge if not wis¬ 
dom. For instance, it has taken a grave 
shortage of steel in the country for 
public opinion to be agitated over what 
appears to be the chronic inability of 
many state enterprises to deliver the 
goods. At other times there is only a 
muted feeling of discontent that public 
sector industries are generally not pay¬ 
ing their way and that most of them are 
losing most of the time. 

It is possible that there is a certain 
element of unfairness about this vague 
impression about the public sector and 
from this point of view such authentic 
information as becomes available should 
be taken sufficient and serious notice of. 
We have, for instance, the report of the 


This article by the Editor Is reproduced hv 
courtesy of Thr Hindustan Times In which it 
appeared last week, (I he tables have been 
included for the first time here.) 


Comptroller and Auditor General of 
India lor the year 1969-70, reviewing 
the working results of companies owned 
or managed by the central government. 
Part 1 of this report presents a general 
review of the financial results of 78 such 
companies - the results of another four 


not being included in this report since 
in their case the accounts for the year 
1969-70 had either not been prepared 
or were not due. 

The total paid-up capital of these 78 
companies stood at about Rs 1,876 
crores at the end of 1969-70 and out of 
this amount about Rs 1,725 crores were 
on account of 60 companies fully owned 
by the central government (excluding 
subsidiaries). The long-term loans ob¬ 
tained by these 78 companies stood at 
about Rs 1,747 crores and as regards 
interest on these loans, it is noteworthy 
that the government had granted 'Inte¬ 
rest holiday" on loans amounting to 
about Rs 357 crores in the case of 
Hindustan Steel Ltd, up to March 31. 
1962, the recoveries so waived being 
nearly Rs 40 crores. Besides this, the 
central government had granted mora- 


INVESTMENTS IN CENTRAL GOVERNMENT UNDERTAKINGS 
(As on March 31, 1970) 

(Rupees in thousands) 


No. of Central 
concerns 


1 


Companies fully 
owned by the 
central govern¬ 
ment (excluding 

subsidiaries) 60 17,24,51,88 

Companies jointly 
owned by the 
central* govern¬ 
ment and state 
governments (ex¬ 
cluding subsidia¬ 
ries) 5 74,35,09 

Companies jointly 
owned by the 
central govern¬ 
ment and private 

parties 6 21,47,00 

Companies jointly 
owned by the 
” central govern¬ 
ment, state go¬ 
vernments and 

private parties 7 28,44,24 


Total 


Figures for the 
year 1968-69 


78 


73 


Paid-up capital 
State 


Pri\atc 


Total 


18,48,78,21* 

98.6",, 

15,99,96,26ti 
98.4% 


17,24,51,88 


1,95,22 


— 76,30,31 


— 12,16,23 33,63,23 


6,30,36 


6,39,19 41,13,79 


8,25,58** 

0.4% 

8,18,58 

0.5% 


18,55,421 18,75,59,21 

1 . 0 % 100 % 

18,52,65: 16,26,67,49 
1 . 1 % 100 % 


* Includes Rs 4,425.28 lakhs received for issue of shares. 

** Includes Rs 5.00 lakhs received for issue of shares. 

t Includes Rs 0.02 lakhs received for issue of shares and Rs 5.27 lakhs received 
on forfeited shares. 

tt Includes Rs 4,104.96 lakhs received for issue of shares. 
t Includes Rs 0.91 lakh received for issue of shares and Rs 5.27 lakhs received o a 
forfeited shares. 
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toriuni for periods ranging from one 
year to nine years in the case of 23 
companies for repayment of loans aggre¬ 
gating to over Rs 42 crores provided to 
these companies during 1969-70. 

The central government has thus 
invested over Rs 3,600 crores in these 78 
companies as equity or loan capital. 
On this investment, these 78 companies 
among themselves reported a total net 
loss of Rs 3.3 crores during 1969-70. 
This loss, however, was very considera¬ 
bly lower than the total net loss of Rs 
28.38 crores reported by 73 companies 
in the preceding year. This improvement 
or at least change was the result mainly 
of Hindustan Steel being able to bring 
down its loss by Rs 29.44 crores. 

In this relative sense, the year 1969- 
70 has also been a good year for Bharat 
Heavy Electricals, Instrumentation, Ura¬ 
nium Corporation of India, National 
Mineral Development Corporation, 
National Small Industries Corporation 
and a few others which too showed 
reductions in losses. In a more positive 
way, Hindustan Aeronautics, Bharat 
Larth Movers, National Coal Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, Shipping Corpo¬ 
ration of India, Indian Oil Corporation, 
State Trading Corporation of India, 
Minerals and Metals Trading Corpo¬ 
ration of India and a few more had 
staged improved performance by subs¬ 
tantially stepping up their profits. 

Encouraging Features 

It is worthnotmg that 38 companies 
in which a paid-up capital of Rs 437 
crores had been invested had shown a 
prolit of 15.7 per cent. Another en¬ 
couraging feature was that 21 compa¬ 
nies, with a total paid-up capital of Rs 
148.55 crores, declared dividends ave¬ 
raging 7.8 per cent. These details may 
usefully be borne in mind along with the 
more general fact that the amount of 
Rs 11.59 crores declared as dividends 
by these 21 companies worked out to 
only 0.6 per cent on the total paid-up 
capital of Rs 1,876 crores of all the 78 
companies considered in this report. 

The point that I would make here is 
that the public sector is not without 
units which arc working profitably. It 
is true of course that in the case of 
some of these profit-making enterprises 
of the central government such as the 
Slate Trading Corporation or the Mine¬ 
rals and Metals Trading Corporation, 
several non-commercial factors have 
been contributing to their earnings. 
Nevertheless it is not unknown for 
government enterprises, similarly well- 
positioned to succeed in making losses 
and to this extent, organisations such 
as STC or MMTC may be entitled at 
least to qualified praise. 

The report has attempted to esti¬ 
mate the return on capital invested 


COMPANIES DECLARING DIVIDENDS DURING 1969-70 


(In thousands of Rs) 


Name of the company 


Amount of 

Paid-up 



dividend 

capital 



declared/ 




proposed 


Bharat Earth Movers Limited 


35,69 

11,89,80 

Bharat Electronics Limited 


52,12 

5,21,25 

Hindustan Teleprinters Limited 


9,84 

82,00 

Indian Telephone Industries Ltd 


46.68 

4,90,65 

Hindustan Antibiotics Limited 


24,73 

2,47,26 

Hindustan Insecticides Limited 


7,53 

1,25,47 

Indian Rare Earths Limited 


12,00 

1,50,00 

Manganese Ore (India) Limited 


10,77 

2,15,45 

Mogul Line Limited 


10,12 

1,01,19 

Shipping Corporation of India Limited 


1,17,25 

23,45,00 

Mazagon Dock Limited 


15,00 

3,00,00 

Garden Reach Workshops Limited 


21,00 

3,oaoo 

Indian Oil Corporation Limited 


4,98,24 

71,17,72 

Cochin Refineries Limited 


1,47,00 

7,00,00 

Hindustan Housing Factory Limited 


4,41 

48,99 

Hindustan Steelworks Construction Ltd 


4,60 

23,00 

State Trading Corporation of India Ltd 


1,00,00 

5,00,00 

Minerals & Metals Trading Corporation 

of India 



Limited 


21,00 

3,00.00 

Engineers India Limited 


2,50 

25,00 

National Industrial Development Corporation Limit- 



ed 


1,50 

10,00 

State Farms Corporation of India Limited 


17,03 

62,33 

Totai 


11,59,01 

1.48,55,11 

COMPANIES INCURRING LOSSES 

OF RS. ONE CRORE AND 

ABOVE DURING 1969-70 





(Rupees in thousands) 



Loss 

Cumulative 

Name of the company 

Paid-up 

incurred 

loss 


capital 

in 

up to 



1969-70 

31-3-70 

Heavy Electricals (India) Ltd 

50,00,00 

7,75,60 

53,76,32 

Bharat Heavy Electrical Ltd 

65,00.00 

1,49,47 

18,60,83 

National Instruments Ltd 

3,25,96 

1,24,17 

2,64,24 

Heavy Engineering Corporation Ltd 

1,00,00,00 

18,17,58 

58,90,36 

Mining & Allied Machinery Corporation 




Limited 

20,00,00 

6,40,16 

26,47,07 

Fertilisers & Chemicals, Travancore 




Limited 

17,46,98 

1,67,06 

1,76,31 

Indian Drugs & Pharmaceuticals Limited 

24,25,00 

9,18,44 

21,69,75 

Hindustan Photo Films Manufacturing 




Company Limited 

5,82,00 

1,89,57 

6,24,48 

Ncyveli* Lignite Corporation Ltd 

80,00,00 

2,04,73 

23,89,65 

Central Inland Water Transport Corpo- 




ration Limited 

1,85,00 

1,16,65 

3,89,95 

Hindustan Steel Limited 

5,57,00,00 

10,47,28 

1,72,82,76 

Madras Refineries Limited 

12,87,50 

3,67,31 

3,67,31 

National Projects Construction Corpo- 




ration Limited 

2,55,00 

1,00,17 

1,90,30 

Total 

9,40,07,44 

66,18,19 

3,96,29,33 
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as well as the return on capital em¬ 
ployed. In the first case, the total paid- 
up capital, long-term loans and free 
reserves at the close of the year have 
been taken into account. Simultane¬ 
ously the return taken into account 
includes not only the profit dis¬ 
closed but also the interest paid on 
long-term loans. On this basis, the 
return in 1969-70 on a total invest¬ 
ment of Rs 3,798 crores made in 78 
companies amounted to Rs 94.60 
crores, being 2.5 per cent of the in¬ 
vestment as against 1.8 per cent in 
1968-69. 

As against this, the return on capi¬ 
tal employed works out to Rs 92.35 
crores or 3.4 per cent as against 2.1 
per cent in 1968-69. This estimate re¬ 
lates to the total capital employed of 
Rs 2,684 crores in 60 running concerns 
and nine Promotional and Development 
Undertakings as in 1969-70. In this 
case the capital employed has been 
taken as net fixed assets (excluding 
capital works in progress) plus working 
capital. In calculating the return, inte¬ 
rest charges on all kinds of borrowings 
which are charged to the Profit and 
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Loss Account and Development Re¬ 
bate Reserve and Income-Tax, if 
charged to the Profit and Loss Account 
before availing of the net profit, have 
been added to the net profit as disclos¬ 
ed in the Profit and Loss Account. 

Incidentally, the Consultancy com¬ 
panies, two in number, have naturally 
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shown the highest return on the capital 
empolyed, the rate being 70.8 per cent. 
Next come two Financial companies 
earning 37.3 per cent and they are 
followed by four Trading and Services 
companies with an average return of 
31.6 per cent on the capital emp¬ 
loyed. The relative significance of 
these categories in the overall in- 


COMPANIES INCURRING CUMULATIVE LOSSES MORE THAN 
THEIR PAID-UP CAPITAL 

(Rupees in thousands) 


Name of the Company 

Paid-up 
capital as 
on 31-3-70 

Cumulative 
loss up to 
31-3-1970 

Heavy Electricals (India) Ltd 

50,00,00 

53,76,32 

Mining & Allied Machinery Corpn. Ltd 

Hindustan Photo Films Manufacturing Company 

20,00,00 

26,47,07 

Limited 

5.82,00 

6,24,48 

Central Inland Water Transport Corpn. Limited 

1,85,00 

3,89,95 

Tannery & Footwear Corporation of India Limited 

15,00 

48,18 

National Buildings Construction Corporation Limited 

1,52,50 

1,99,14 

Total 

79,34,50 

92.85,14 


RETURN ON PAID-UP CAPITAL 


(Rupees in lakhs) 




1968-69 



1969-70 



Number 

Paid-up 

capital 

Profit/Loss 

Number 

Paid-up 

capital 

Profit/Loss 

(i) Running Concerns 

56 

1,35,893.38 

(->2,685.54 

60 

1,44,111.61 

(—>283.40 

Companies which earned profit 

31 

38,289.74 

(+>6,438.93 

32 

42,155.79 

(+>6,818.86 

Companies which incurred loss 

25 

* 

97,603.64 

(—>9,124.47 

28 

1,01,955.82 

(—>7,102.26 

A. Industrial 

49 

1,34,944.44 

(—>3,898.27 

52 

1,42,843.42 

(—>1,852.71 

Companies which earned profit 

26 

37,664.74 

(—j—>5,160.12 

25 

40,897.60 

(+15,249.08 

Companies which incurred loss 

23 

97,279.70 

(—>9,058.39 

27 

1,01,945.82 

(->7,101.79 

B. Trading and services 

4 

773.94 

(+)1,155.18 

4 

1,083.19 

(+>1.464.89 

Companies which earned profit 

2 

450.00 

(+>1,221.26 

4 

1,083.19 

(+>1,464.89 

Companies which incurred loss 

■ 2 

323.94 

(—>66.08 

— 

— 

— * 

C. Consultancy 

1 

25.00 

(+>17.26 

2 

35.00 

(+>43.13 

Companies which earned profit 

1 

25.00 

(-R17.26 

1 

25.00 

(+>43.60 

Companies which incurred loss 

— 

— 

* — 

1 

10.00 

(—>0.47 

D. Financial 

2 

150.00 

(-{->40.29 

-> 

dm 

150.00 

(+>61.29 

Companies which earned profit 

2 

150.00 

(+>40.29 

2 

150.00 

(+>61.29 

Companies which incurred loss 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(ii) Promotional and Developmental 

Undertakings 

8 

756.54 

(—>152.17 

9 

1,617.44 

(—>22.33 

Companies which earned profit 

3 

203.84 

(+>15.78 

5 

800.24 

(+>56.83 

Companies which incurred loss 

5 

552.70 

(-- )167.95 

4 

817.20 

(—>79.16 

(ill) Companies under construction 

(partial operation) 

9 

26,017.57 

— 

9 

41,830.16 

(->27.21 

Companies which earned profit 

— 

— 

— 

1 

744.19 

• (+)0.26 

Companies which incurred loss 

— 

— 

— 

1 

700.00 

(—>27.47 

Companies which have not prepared 

Profit & loss account 

— 

— 

— 

7 

40,385.97 

— 

Total : 

73 

1,62,667.49 

(—)2,837.71 

78 

1,87,559.21 

(—)332.94 
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vestment pattern in the public sector 
is of course limited and so far as the 
industrial concerns are concerned, the 
rate of return was only 2.8 per cent 
on the capital employed of Rs 2,577 
crorcs. 

Finally, even if one were to ignore 
controversies over the public sector as 
such, the disturbing fact remains that, 
in spite of a relatively good year such 
as 1969-70 (which was in many res¬ 
pects better than the previous year for 
the central government companies), 
as many as 33 out of 78 of them, 
accounting for a paid-up capital of 
about Rs 1,035 crores had sustained 
losses totalling over Rs 72 crores. 
Again, out of these 33 companies, 13, 
each losing one crore of rupees or 
more, accounted for an aggregate loss 
of as much as Rs 66 crores. Apart 
from such notorious losers as Hindus¬ 
tan Steel. Heavy Engineering Corpora¬ 
tion and Indian Drugs and Phar¬ 
maceuticals, this list of 13 included six 
.'ompanies, namely, Heavy Electricals, 
Mining and Allied Machinery Corpo¬ 
ration, Hindustan Photo Films Manu¬ 
facturing Company, Central Inland 
Water Transport Corporation. Tan¬ 
nery and Footwear Corporation and 
National Building Construction 
Corporation, which have earned the 
distinction of having accumulated 


The recent planning etYorts in the 
Indian economy have brought about 
unprecedented economic growth, par¬ 
ticularly in the area of industrial sector. 
Such a pace of development has created 
a large base of tixed income group of 
industrial workers and middle class 
income group. It is this category of 
people who are exposed to serious 
repercussions of spiralling prices, 
lack of supply of goods and services 
and unhealthy practices resorted 
to by some businessmen. 

To mitigate this distress, the central 
government drew' up a scheme called 
“centrally sponsored scheme” (CSS) by 
opening in 1962 some 200 cooperative 
wholesale stores organised in cities 
and towns having more than 50,000 
population. 

But the situation has not only not im¬ 
proved but the dissatisfaction in the in¬ 
dustrial belts has spread due to spiralling 
prices. To bring this accentuated situa¬ 
tion under control the government of 

J. Marki ting by Duddy undRcvzon 
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losses in excess of their paid-up capi¬ 
tal. The cumulative loss up to the end 
of March 1970 in the case of these six 
companies taken together was Rs 93 
crores as against their aggregate paid- 
up capital on that date of Rs 79 
crores. 

The rot, of course, continues. The 
year 1970-71 has been a particularly 
bad year for all the heavy losers, such 
as Hindustan Steel, Heavy Electricals, 
Heavy Engineering Corporation and 
Indian Drugs and Pharmaceuticals. 
This was bound to have affected for 
the worse the working results of cent¬ 
ral government companies in that year. 
The current >ear does not hold out any 
promise of improvement in the situa¬ 
tion. Even as a matter of practical poli¬ 
tics—and excluding politics of all 
other description — the central govern¬ 
ment must surely address itself with¬ 
out delay to the task of preventing 
any further aggravation of the trends 
towards bankruptcy in some of the 
largest or otherwise important state 
enterprises. Hindustan Steel, where a 
crisis of production now seems to have 
overtaken the more chronic condition 
of lack of profitability, provides a test 
case for the government s willingness 
and ability to cope with the crucial 
problems of managerial efficiency and 
labour discipline. 


India resorted to a new kind of scheme 
“accelerated programme", whereby it 
created a new fleet of retail shops all 
over the country under the nomen¬ 
clature “co-operative super bazars”. 
The accelerated programme was: 

(a) to organise 100 new co-operative 
wholesale stores and 2.000 pri¬ 
mary co-operative stores: and, 

(b) to organise 43 departmental 
stores to cover all important 
cities with a population of about 
200.000 and more. 

The objective prescribed by the state 
for these super bazars was “to hold 
the price line and to ensure equitable 
distribution of essential consumer 
goods to the general public at fair 
prices regularly”. This objective was 
sought to be achieved by making the 
consumer to take active interest in 
the distributive trade and thus it was 
expected to put at least 20 per cent of 
the distributive trade in the hands of 
the final consumer. 

The simple meaning and explana¬ 
tion that could be attributed to super 
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market (super bazar) is that—super 
means “above”, “over beyond” that 
which surpasses and market refers to 
a “place” Where merchandise is dis¬ 
played or made available for sale. 
Thus Super marketing can be consi¬ 
dered as the act of marketing on a 
large scale in a manner that surpasses 
ordinary marketing 1 . 

Such an explanation cannot hold 
good for our purpose and as such we 
do not find any standardised defini¬ 
tion in the light of Indian conditions. 
Hence one has to identify super markets 
in India by the following features: 

(a) A super market should carry a 
complete line of food products, dry 
groceries, fresh fruits, vegetables, dairy 
products, etc. In other words it must 
be able to oiler all such products that 
are used day in and day out. The 
trend has now been to include drugs, 
toilets, cosmetics, textiles, and hosiery, 
and the Delhi Super Bazar has recently 
started selling gasolene and automo¬ 
bile parts loo; 

(b) The stock ought to consist of 
fast moving items and those that carry 
good markup, so that the sale of the 
product may add substantially to gross 
profits without a corresponding in¬ 
crease in expenses; 

(e) An ideal super market imbibes 
the features of self-service, which con¬ 
tributes a lot towards reducing the cost 
of establishment. The Delhi Super 
Bazar has this feature to some extent— 
in case of groceries customers do self- 
serve. But even here great care has 
been taken by arranging mirrors in 
such a way that the movement of the 
consumers could be observed. 

Growing Number 

The number of super bazars has 
been growing fast since 1966. In 1966 
the government was able to initiate 
38, while during 1966-67 the number 
was almost doubled to 60, in 1967-68 
it reached 80 and by January 1971 it 
was 105 with different nomencla¬ 
tures — Sahakari Bhandar, Sahakari 
Mandali in Maharashtra. Upabhokta 
Sahakari Bhandar in MP and Chin- 
tamani. super bazars, janata bazars 
in some southern states. 

In most cases super bazars are the 
offshoot of the cooperative structure 
itself either at the district, state, or 
national level. There are also cases 
where trade unions and other pri¬ 
vate organisations, with individual 
members have opened super bazars 
with separate entity and organisational 
structure. 

The cooperative structure is as 
follows:— 

(a) National Consumers' Coopera¬ 
tive Federation, 


Working of Super Bazars 
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(b) State Federation of Consumers’ 
Cooperative Wholesale Stores, 

(c) District central cooperative 
wholesale stores, and 

(d) Primary cooperative stores (at 
Taluqa level). 

The Mysore Janata Bazar for exam¬ 
ple is set up as a unit of the Mysore 
district Central Cooperative Wholesale 
Stores. The district wholesale stores 
has primary cooperative stores as 
members and it functions and controls 
the affairs of both wholesale stores 
and the Janata Bazar through a 15- 
member board of directors, out of 
which two are nominated by the 
state cooperative department and ano¬ 
ther is an MLA. Among the nomi¬ 
nated members the Deputy Registrar 
for Co-operative Societies functions 
as chief executive officer to the Janata 
Bazar and is the overall functioning 
authority. The final power is vested 
with the board of directors. 

Separate Entity 

The super bazars have been allowed 
a' stipulated time (three years in case 
of Mysore Janata Bazar) to become 
a separate entity with individual mem¬ 
bers. But the tendency on the part 
of super bazars is to continue on the 
existing pattern as the manage¬ 
ment feels that once the mem¬ 
bership is opened to all, the merchant 
class would dominate. 

The main source of financial help 
comes from the central government 
in the form of “governmental assis¬ 
tance to super bazars”. The sum of 
assistance was mainly to be based on 
the location and population crite¬ 
rion. The scheme was as under 2 : 

A. For metropolitan towns Rupees 

(1) Share capital 10,00,000 

(2) Loan-cutn-subsidy 
for furniture and 
fixtures (loan 75 per cent 

and subsidy 25 per cent) 7,00,000 

(3) Management sub¬ 
sidy 25,000 

(4) Size of the department 

store—floor area 25,000 sq. ft. 

B. For towns with population bet¬ 
ween 5,00,000 and 10,00,000 

(1) Share capital 5,00,000 

(2) Loan-cum-subsidy for 
furniture and fixtures 
(loan 75 per cent and 

2. A Study Report on Personnel Management 
Practices in Selected Super Markets in India 
by Dr K. K. Taimini and others. 


Rupees 

subsidy 25 per cent) 3,00.000 

(3) Management sub¬ 
sidy 25,000 

(4) Size of department stores 

15,000 sq. ft. 

C. For towns with population between 
2,00,000 and 5,00,0(K) 

(1) Share capital 3,00,000 

(2) Loan-cum-subsidy 

for furniture and fixtures 
(loan 75 per cent and sub¬ 
sidy 25 per cent) 30,000 

(3) Management subsidy 25,000 

(4) Size for department store 

10,000 sq. ft. 

The grant of finance did not call 
for any matching contribution on the 
part of cooperative stores, since the 
super bazars had to be opened with 
utmost expedition. But a condition 
was laid down that the stores should 
be able to contribute at least 50 per 
cent of the share capital within a 
period of five years. 

As regards the loan, it is for a pe¬ 
riod of nine years and shall be repay¬ 
able in seven instalments commencing 
from the third year of the grant of 
loan. And the loan carries interest 
only for the first two years. 

Government. Guarantee 

Further, in the context of serving 
the working capital needs, the central 
government introduced a scheme 

whereby up to 25 per cent of all se¬ 
cured loans and advances made by 
commercial and cooperative banking 
institutions had in government gua¬ 
rantee. 

Some super bazars have been work¬ 
ing up to the expectations whereas 
some others far from it. During 
the five years of their operation since, 
July 1966 they have been subject to 
their own officials. One wonders why 
many super bazars suffer losses in the 


severe criticism from all corners in¬ 
cluding consumers, academicans and 
light of large increases in sates. Maybe 
most of these defects and inefficiencies 
are identified with the nature, struc¬ 
ture and working policies persued 
by them. 

The p roducts handled by super bazars 
eould be convenietly grouped under 
dilferent sections, viz; groceries, toi¬ 
lets, textiles and ready-made garments, 
household goods, drugs and medicines, 
vegetables, fruits and cafeteria. The 
purchase policy of a super bazar, to a 
large extent is determined by the com¬ 
modities demanded by the customers, 
which is evident from the table below. 

The tabic clearly reveals that most 
of the purchases arc centered 
around textiles and general articles, 
while the former represents appro¬ 
ximately 50 per cent of the total pur¬ 
chases in 1967-68 and 44 per cent and 
41 per cent during 1968-69 and 1969-70 
respectively, the latter approximates to 
30 per cent consecutively. During the 
first half of 1970-71 however the fi¬ 
gures for general articles exceeded 
the figures of textiles for the same 
period. 

Purchase Policy 

Super bazars as a matter of policy 
should make their purchases direct 
from the sources of production or 
through the sole distributors or manu¬ 
facturers. But they can also get sup¬ 
plies of groceries, foodgrainsf coffee, 
sugar etc., from the parental body 
(in case of Mysore Janata Bazar it 
is District Central Cooperative Whole¬ 
sale Stores). Due to inadequate faci¬ 
lities of transportation or high trans¬ 
portation costs, the bazars have no 
alternative but to purchase in local 
markets. Even then it is advisable to 
make direct purchases from the manu¬ 
facturers in such articles as condi¬ 
ments, jaggery, etc. 

The practice of purchase varies from 
super bazar to super bazar due to 


PURCHASES MADE DURING THE YEAR 1967-68 TO 1969-70 BY 
MYSORE JANATA BAZAR 

(in rupees) 


Commodities 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

July to Dec. 
1970 * 

General 

8,65,381.74 

10,78,200.20 

12,70,600.48 

8,12,937.64 

Textiles 

12,22,830.19 

14,79,269.27 

14,93,415.45 

7,96,729.23 

Groceries 

.... 4,82,818.75 

9,93,584.48 

10,48,612.59 

7,11,062.63 


25,71,030.68 

35,51,053.95 

38,12,628.72 

•23,29,729.50 

Less returns 

27,875.83 

2,00,645.69 

1,89,751.94 

1,04,811.59 


25,43,454.84 

33,49,048.26 

36,22,866.78 

22,24,917.91 

•Year ends 

in June 1970 





Source: A Short Note on the Working of the Janata Bazar, Mysore. 
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local factors and the demands of the 
customers, and more than anything 
else on the people involved in making 
purchase policy decisions. 

The trouble is that the board of 
directors, who mostiy draft the pur¬ 
chasing policies, do not have enough 
skill and experience in a large retail 
shop of this nature. This has reduced 
the super bazars to a pitiable position 
where ‘"there are goods for which 
there are no customers and there 
are customers for whom there are no 
goods'*. This clearly reveals that the 
super ba/ars lack a scientefic purchas¬ 
ing policy and inventory control tech¬ 
niques to run the bazar efficiently. 

Since the main object of super ba¬ 
zars is “to hold the price line and to 
supply all the commodities under one 
roof", it has become almost inevi¬ 
table on their part to use pricing poli¬ 
cies as a strategic tool in this direc¬ 
tion. In order to charge reasonable 
prices, the profit margin is to be kept 
at a minimum so as at least to cover 
the establishment expenses and a little 
more in the form of surplus to declare 
nominal dividends to its members. 
For example the profit margin in the 
case of groceries will be within five per 
cent and in the case of general stores 
and textiles it will be in the range of 
live to to 15 per cent in the Mysore 
Janata Bazar. 

Act as Guide 1 hies 

More than anything else the exist¬ 
ing rates in the bazars should act as 
guidelines for the private merchants 
to fix their prices in accordance with 
the prices of the super ba/ar. No 
less a person than the Prime Minis¬ 
ter has called a super bazar “pace 
setter in the matter of prices, quality 
and reliability". “Super Bazars," she 
says “are acting not onl> as price se¬ 
tters in their areas of operation 
but also exercise a regulatory in¬ 
fluence on the distributive trade". 
This is seen from the fact that 
in some states private merchants claim 
through advertisements that their 
prices are in conformity with the super 
bazar prices, in certain commodities 
the super ba/ars might have failed to 
reduce prices below market prices or 
even they might be slightly higher which 
need to be brought down to reasona¬ 
ble levels, as they arc there to serve 
a great purpose. ‘‘Whether the consu¬ 
mers buy from super ba/ars or else¬ 
where, they always keep in mind 


3. Mrs Balasubramanvam in / (ininn 

4. Di Taimini in In lian \famigcmcnt 

5. A Snidy report on Pei sonnet Manage¬ 
ment by Taimini and other.',. 

6. John Staurt Mill tjiioicd by Sarknr in 
Co-operator^ Nov. 1967 


the price charged by the super bazars 
and in no circumstance pay more than 
is reasonable. Thus it has acted as a 
stabilizer as far as retail prices are 
concerned, it has proved to be a 
check on the retail trade'*. 

More than the benefits of price re¬ 
duction and an influence on retailers, 
the availability of goods to the con¬ 
sumers in the open market was the 
greatest service expected of a super 
bazar. As the super bazars offered 
most of the commodities, whose supply 
was choked due to creation of arti¬ 
ficial scarcity, the private merchants, 
were forced to release their hidden 
stocks and unload it in the open mar¬ 
ket. For instance in the recent paper 
shortage faced by public at large, the 
Mysore Janata Bazar placed the orders 
directly with Bhadravuti Papers Limi¬ 
ted. It is being sold on preferential 
basis to educational institutions and to 
other needy sections of the society. 

Careless Attitude 

Another criticism levelled against 
super ba/ars is that the salesmen 
instead of offering alternatives when 
there is no stock of a particular item, 
display a ‘takc-it-or-leave-it attitude*. 
Such an attitude on the part of the 
salesmen drives away the customers. 
“People like to be pampered. Buying 
is a pleasure and people enjoy being 
indulged by effusive salesmen who arc 
eager to please. Super market sales¬ 
men and sales girls have a hardboiled 
air of not caring what you want or 
whether you get it**' 1 . 

The reasons for such an attitude are 
summarised by Dr Taimini in the 
following way: 

(a) These constraints flow directly 
from the close identification of the 
state with their management and ab¬ 
sentee ownership: 

(b) Social objective of a coopera¬ 
tive organisation and to an extent 
from the limited role that has been 
assigned to them in the present con¬ 
text; and, 

(c) While the state offered finances 
and helped super bazars in various 
negotiations with the manufacturers, 
producers and agents, they also did 
not fail to introduce the typical “ad¬ 
ministrative culture'* by deputing state 
bureaucrats to occupy pivotal manage¬ 
ment positions, issuing policy direc¬ 
tions. appointing nominees on the 
board of directors etc. 

In this context wc can rightly re¬ 
call what late Dr D.R. Gadgil, an au¬ 
thority on planning, opined, “It was 


really a public store run by govern¬ 
ment authority under the name of 
the co-operation, so that if it did well 
the government departmental officers 
could take the credit, if it did badly it 
was the co-operative**. Thus the whole 
organisational structure and the acti¬ 
vities were rules-oricnted. 

As for the workers, they were treated 
as mere caretakers of physical stock 
and “the entire sales staff has in fact 
geared towards a purpose which sub¬ 
serves the rules and conditioned atti¬ 
tude of the state bureaucrats of playing 
safer than achieving the objectives 
of the organisation" 4 . Thus one can 
see that there is neither skill at the top 
on the part of management nor the 
effort on the part of workers at the 
bottom. Hence the need for educa¬ 
tion and training. 

This aspect of education and train¬ 
ing seems to have been neglected and 
it was observed: “Expect in one store 
under the study, no real attempt had 
been made in this very important 
field of management, and it seemed 
most of the stores were not fully alive 
to the importance of training". 5 The 
need for education and training be¬ 
comes all the more important where 
“the ideal of democracy is that people 
shall be masters, but employ servants, 
more capable than themselves"". 

Yeoman Service 

The Vaikunla Mehta National Ins¬ 
titute of Co-operative Management 
(VMNICM) is rendering yeoman ser¬ 
vice in this direction by conducting 
various cources in purchasing policy 
and inventory control in super bazars 
for the personnel drawn from di lie- 
rent super bazars of the country. But 
this is an ad hoc efiort. Hence the 
suggestion to impart training for both 
management personnel and salesmen 
at the regional cooperative training cen¬ 
tres in each of the four /ones. In this 
context VMNICM has already offered 
an outright assistance of Rs 3,000 to 
start with to make the suggestion fea¬ 
sible. 

While Mr S.D. Misra, Chairman of 
Delhi Super Bazar, claims that he 
would be able to cover up the recent 
losses incurred by opening up more 
and more counters and by offering 
more and more facilities to consumers, 
there is a marked tendency on the 
part of many super bazars to lease 
out certain sections to private mer¬ 
chants on the plea that the sections 
had shown continued deficits. This 
practice is still being continued even 
after a directive sent by the central 
government to all state governments 
not to allow such unhealthy trends. 
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It is no wonder that consumers arc 
ignorant of all such practices,. 

• Even in the case of such attempts 
being allowed in emergency casefe, it 
must be subject to the following consi¬ 
derations in order to safeguard the 
con sumers’ i n terests: 

Such a lease is made known to 
customer, and, 

i(b) Super bazar authorities keep the 
final discretion on matters of quality, 
price and also reserve the right to take 
l>ack the lease without attributing 
reasons thereon. 

It is obvious that super bazars, just 
like any other co-operative stores or 
governmental agency, should receive 
•criticism, sometimes constructive and 
sometimes irrelevent, in the context 
of objectives and statistical facts and 
figures. 

Poor Worksheets 

Critics often quote worksheets of 
super bazars to question the validity 
of their very existence. And it is an 
oft-repeated cry: “The question is 
why should one go all the way to super 
bazars when one can buy all required 
items for the same prices or a few 
paise more at the nearest shop”. 

As a matter of fact the authorities 
while defending their stand claim that 
the rental charges arc high (in case of 
Delhi super bazar it accounts to 25 
per cent of gross profits), pilferage is 
as high as three per cent while it is 
only 1/2 per cent in western countries 
and the time for starting super bazars 
was not at all sufficient. As Mr S.D. 
Misra puts it “Delhi Super Bazars 
were started in a record time of two 
weeks”* 

It has been claimed that the 
super bazars have helped national 
exchequer by directing the flow of taxes 
on the sales made by them, thereby 
effecting reduction in tax evasion on 
bales. 

The evaluation of an institution 
such as the super bazars should be 
made on quite a different plane than 
on commercial enterprises. For exam¬ 
ple, the consumer will not be very 
sensitive to a price rise in the open 
market, while the slightest rise in the 
super bazar prices causes hue and cry 
in the press and Parliament. 

In improving the working condition 
of super bazars the following sugges¬ 
tions .should be seriously considered. 

(1) The purchases made by super 


bazars should be on a rational basis. 
Every super bazar must obtain the ser¬ 
vices of a purchase officer, who in 
consultation with various sectional 
heads would be in a position to enter 
into timely contracts with due regard 
to quality and quantity purchased. 

(2) Prices charged by super bazars 
are quite reasonable, and hence any 
attempt to reduce the profit margin 
would be at the peril of the institution. 
But super bazars should enter into 
long-term contracts with reliable sup¬ 
pliers or manufacturers, the benefits 
derived thereon could be passed on to 
customers in the form of price re¬ 
duction. 

(3) An attempt to introduce self- 
service, as in the case of Delhi super 
bazar, though commendable, is not fea¬ 
sible in the present-day circumstances, 
as already the super bazars are facing 
the problem of pilferage as high as 
three per cent of gross profits. Rather 
it could be of interest to suggest the 
method adopted by the Bangalore 
Janta Bazar. Here a system called 


'central counter service* has been in¬ 
troduced, whereby the customers only 
need to list their items to be purchased 
with a deposit of Rs 10 and the sales¬ 
men in the counter would make pur¬ 
chases on behalf of the customers. 
But this can be possible only in case 
of groceries. 

(4) Another area wherein super 
bazars should compete equally with 
private merchants is provision of cre¬ 
dit facilities. Most of the customers 
falling under middle class income 
groups do expect such a facility, 
which is being readily offered 
by the private merchants. The super 
bazars, therefore, should enter into 
long-term contracts with various in¬ 
dustrial establishments and other huge 
organisations, whereby the employees 
of such concerns are allowed to make 
purchases up to a fixed amount agreed 
upon, which is to be adjusted against 
their salaries at a later date. This 
should work if properly implemented, 
since such agreements are already in 
vogue. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

4? PER CENT LOAN 1978 (REISSUE) TO BE ISSUED AT RS. 100.00 

PER CENT AND REPAYABLE AT PAR ON 1ST OF JULY 1978. 

5} PER CENT LOAN 1986 (REISSUE) TO BE ISSUED AT RS. 100.00 

PER CENT AND REPAYABLE AT PAR ON 1ST OF JULY 1986. 

51 PER CENT LOAN 200! (REISSUE) TO BE ISSUED AT RS. 100.00 

PER CENT AND REPAYABLE AT PAR ON 1ST OF JULY 2001. 

Subscriptions to the above loans will be received simultaneously and will be 
limited to a total of Rs. 100 crores (approximately). Subscriptions may be in 
the form of cash;cheque. Government reserve the right to retain subscriptions 
upto ten per cent in excess of the notified amount. 

If the total subscriptions received for the loans exceed the notified figure 
plus the amount of ten per cent retainable as aforesaid, partial allotment will 
be made in respect of the subscriptions received and the balance refunded in cash 
as soon as possible. 

Interest for the period 1st of October 1971 to 31st of December 1971 inclusive 
will be paid on 1st January 1972 and thereafter interest will be paid half yearly 
on the 1st January and 1st July. Interest on all the loans now issued together 
with interest on other previous Government Securities and income from other 
'approved investments will be exempt from income-tax subject to a limit of 
Rs. 3,000 per annum and subject to other provisions of Section 80L of the Income- 
tax Act, 1961. The value of the investments in the loans now issued together 
with the value of other previous investments in Government securities and tTic 
other investments specified in Section 5 of the Wealth Tax Act will also be exempt 
from the Wealth Tax upto Rs. 1,50,000/-. 

Subscription lists will open on the 1st of October 1971 and close on 4th of 
October 1971 or earlier without notice. Applications for the loans will be receiv¬ 
ed at 

(a) Offices of the Reserve Bank of India at Bangalore. Bombay (Fort and 
Byculla), Calcutta, Hyderabad, Kanpur, Madras, Nagpur, New Delhi 
and Patna; 

(b) branches of the subsidiary banks of the State Bank of India conducting 
Government treasury work except at the branch of the State Bank of 
Hyderabad, Gunfoundry, Hyderabad; and 

(r) branches of the State Bank of India at other places in India. 

For full particulars please apply to any of these offices or branches. 
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“That’s because I made sure of using tubes 
diat carry the ITC stamp of guarantee 
for right wall thickness and correct weight. 
This ensures longer life.” 


; And that's because Indian Tube exercises strict quality control 
: right from the raw material stage to the finished tube. And the 
: KTC stamp you see on the tube is the guarantee of correct 
• weight ensured by right wall thickness. No wonder ITC tubes 
. are being demanded by more and more wise farmers, 

. house owners and other buyers. 

: Moreover, ITC tubes to IS : 1239 (Part I) -1968 enjoy certification 
by the Indian Standards Institution, a third party warranty of 
good quality. So when you use ITC tubes you'll always get full 
value for the money you invest. 

Buy ITC tubes-made to last 

INDIAN TUBE 
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.THE INDIAN TUBE COMPANY LIMITED aT tu-lttwirt*wdUw*laurpflM Calcutta Bombay oelhi madras ahmedabad kanpur 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

Cost of Bank Finance: International 
Comparisons 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


LONDON : 

THE UNITED STATES 

Over 13,700 separate banks operate in 
the United States, ranging from the 
largest in the world to small local 
undertakings. Naturally, banking prac¬ 
tice is diverse but the various banks do 
broadly the same kind of business. 
They are, however, only a part of the 
market for money, since the United 
States has many other financial insti¬ 
tutions. Accordingly, the level of bank 
lending rates tends to be determined 
more by market circumstances, and 
less by interbank agreement or central 
bank influence than in many other coun¬ 
tries. 

Bank lending in the United States 
normally takes the form of fixed loans 
or lines of credit, in conjunction with 
which the banks often operate a system 
of compensating balances : agreement 
is reached between the bank and its 
borrowing customer that a proportion 
of the agreed loan should not be drawn 
upon but be held on deposit as an inte¬ 
rest-free credit balance. 

Compensating Balance 

Typically a compensating balance 
requirement would be 10 per cent of 
the total negotiated credit, plus 10 per 
cent of that part of the credit drawn 
upon at a particular time. Another 
common compensating balance arrange¬ 
ment is for an average deposit of 15 
per cent of the entire line of credit to 
be maintained. With no interest paid 
on this compensating balance, the quot¬ 
ed rate of interest on the borrowing is 
effectively increased by about 18 per 
cent of itself. However, the compen¬ 
sating balance requirement is nego¬ 
tiated between the bank and the indi¬ 
vidual customer, and the arrangements 
may provide for some modification, 
such as slightly lower rate on the loan 
itself. The arrangement is mostly used 
by the major banks for credit extended 
to finance companies as well as to com¬ 
mercial and industrial undertakings, 
though less so far agricultural and 
consumer loans. 

customers, mainly the large corporat- 

The key interest rate on bank bor¬ 
rowing in the United States is the prime 
rate, i.e., the rate charged on short¬ 
term loans to the most creditworthy 


ions, and is broadly equivalent to the 
“blue chip” rate in the United Kingdom. 
Each bank determines its own prime 
rate, without reference to other banks, 
but in practice, at least among the 
large banks in the main financial centres, 
competitive pressures ensure that rates 
are ordinarily at the same level. It 
commonly occurs that one Bank— 
usually a New York City Bank—will 
respond to market pressures and ini¬ 
tiate a change, and other large banks, 
which have been feeling similar pres¬ 
sures, will follow within a short time. 
Often the prime rate will follow changes 
in the official discount rate of the Fede¬ 
ral Reserve authorities, but at times a 
change will occur first in the prime 
rate and be followed by the discount 
rate. Moreover each of the districts 
of the Federal Reserve fixes its own dis¬ 
count rate and changes in them arc 
not always made simultaneously. 

Other W eapons 

Accordingly the prime rate is not 
rigidly related to the central bank dis¬ 
count rate, the influence of which is 
less strong than that of Bank Rate on 
bank lending rates in Britain. The 
Federal Reserve authorities have, how¬ 
ever, various other weapons- notably 
Regulation 0—for influencing the 
rates at which banks and other interme¬ 
diaries may raise funds, and these af¬ 
fect the market circumstances within 
which the prime rate is determined. 
The frequency with which prime rates 
change depends upon these circumstanc¬ 
es; in the early 1960s they were unchang¬ 
ed for long periods, but have already 
changed nine limes this year, com¬ 
pared with four changes in the official 
discount rate. 

The normal margin of prime rate 
above discount rate is generally one to 
1J percentage points, but it has been 
as much as two and exceptionally— 
in the second half of 1969 and the early 
months of 1970 —21 percentage points. 
This was a time when the banks, faced 
with a considerable loss of time depo- 
posits, were having to turn for funds 
to the Eurodollar market, and the 
price to be paid for these deposits was 
reflected in the rates charged on bank 
lending. Thus at times of stress the 
cost to the banks of alternative deposit 
money has become significant in assess¬ 
ing the rate of interest charged on 


loans. Indeed, at that time some banks 
began to relate a particular borrower's 
rate to that on the Euro-currency used 
to fund his loan, although the borrower 
would otherwise have qualified for the 
prime rate. 

Figures published by the Federal 
Reserve Board indicate that over one- 
half of the total of short-term business 
loans outstanding are made at prime 
rate or up to l per cent above it. On 
this basis, at the present time about 
half of such borrowing is carrying a 
rate of interest of up to 61 per cent. 
Although the prime rates of the large 
“City” hanks represent the key rate for 
business loans, the rates charged by 
the numerous smaller banks away 
from the main financial centres arc 
determined largely by local circums¬ 
tances, and it is thought that many of 
them were charging substantially less 
on their loans last year when prime 
rates of "City” banks w'ere high. 

I S Practice 

Normal bank loan practice in the 
United States is to credit a borrower’s 
account with the full amount in ex¬ 
change for a promissory note or dis¬ 
count of a customer s paper: thus inte¬ 
rest is charged from the start on the full 
amount. More akin to the overdraft 
form of lending are the lines of credit 
extended to established creditworthy 
customers, whereby a bank agrees in 
advance to cover fluctuating peak re¬ 
quirements up to a stipulated maximum 
period, generally 12 months. Similar 
arrangements arc made with revolv¬ 
ing credits, but they cover longer pe¬ 
riods: in such cases the bank will levy 
an additional commitment fee on the 
unused portion of the agreed credit. 
Under term-loan arrangements, an 
amount is borrowed for a fixed period, 
and regular repayments arc made to 
the bank. Here again, a commitment 
fee would be made. Rates of interest on 
term loans are moderately higher than 
rates on short-term loans, with provi¬ 
sion usually for adjustment in the event 
of changes in basic money rates. 

For normal business borrowing, the 
interest rate charged by the bank would 
vary not only with the creditworthi¬ 
ness of the borrower, the security of¬ 
fered and the size of the loan, but also 
with the area. For instance, with the 
relative lack of mobility of funds in a 
unit banking system, rates on short¬ 
term business loans are normally lower 
in New York City and in south-eastern 
cities than in other regions and higher 
in north-eastern cities other than New 
York. 

JAPAN 

Japanese commercial banks differ 
in many ways from those in other 
countries, particularly in their lending 
activities. Besides providing short-term 
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funds, banks in Japan have traditionally 
engaged also in long-term financing 
and loans of one year or longer still 
account for over one-tenth of all com¬ 
mercial bank lending. Because of this, 
and the close relationship of the com¬ 
mercial banks with their customer 
companies, bank lending is high as a 
ratio of deposits, commonly about 85 
per cent. The city banks, the principle 
suppliers of funds to large businesses, 
have usually in the past been in an 
“over-loaned" position, necessitating 
the rediscount of some part of their 
lending with the Bank of Japan, the 
central bank. At present their ratio 
of loans to gross deposits is around 90 
per cent, against almost 100 per cent 
at the end of last year. 

The central bank can impose a penal 
rale of interest --over and above Bank 
Rate—on borrowing from it above a 
set limit, based upon a bank's asset and 
liability position, and is able infor¬ 
mally to exercise a form of “window 
guidance". Thus the banks are pecu¬ 
liarly sensitive to the influence of the 
authorities, even though they are no 
longer subject to any qualitative or 
ceiling control over their lending. Bank 
Rate itself comprises a number of 
separate rates according to the kind of 
bill discounted or the kind of collateral 
pledged as security for a loan, but the 
rate for the discount of commercial 
bills and secured loans is regarded as 
“basic rate". 

Legal Control 

Apart from the influence which the 
authorities can bring on the terms of 
bank lending, interest rates are control¬ 
led by law. Under the Temporary 
Interest Rates Adjustment Law of 1947, 
short-term rates of interest charged by 
private financial institutions are subject 
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to maxima decided by the Policy Board 
of the Bank of Japan at the initiative 
of the Minister of Finance, after con¬ 
sultation with an advisory body which 
includes a number of representatives of 
financial undertakings. For banks the 
maximum lending rate is at present 
fixed at 91 per cent for loans and dis¬ 
counts and 101 percent for overdrafts; 
changes in the maxima do not follow 
movements in Bank Rate. 

Interest Rates 

Within these limits the banks them¬ 
selves, through the Federation of 
Bankers’ Associations, lay down maxi¬ 
mum rates of interest charged on loans 
and discounts by mutual agreement. 
This agreement, like the legal limit, 
is restricted to loans for ‘periods of 
less than one year and for amounts of 
over one million yen (roughly £1,000). 
Within these limits, a standard rate 
system similar to the United State prime 
rates has been in effect since 1959. The 
standard rate, which moves with Bank 
Rate and covers about one-fifth of 
bank lending, is applied to commercial 
bank discounts and loans on commer¬ 
cial bills eligible for discount by the 
Bank of Japan and other comparable 
bills. Other rates are based on the 
standard rate; various margins above 
it are applied to specific types of bor¬ 
rowers. 

Bank lending in Japan comes under 
four headings: loans on bills, bills 
discounted, loans on deeds, and over¬ 
drafts. Lending is almost entirely for 
business purposes, personal credit be¬ 
ing provided by other financial under¬ 
takings. Except for bill discount, 
commercial banks sometimes require 
collateral security for their lending, 
which may take the form of personal 
security or mortgages or other forms 

REAL COST OF BANK FINANCE 
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of real security. In Japan, as in the 
United States, it is customary for banka 
to require borrowers to keep a part 
of the loaq proceeds on deposit with 
the bank but the banks charge a rela¬ 
tively low rate of interest for that 
amount of the loan held as a compen¬ 
sating balance. 

Over one-half of bank credit is in 
the form of loans against bills, used 
mainly to provide companies with 
working capital, though their average 
tenor of two to three months is often 
extended or renewed so that they tend 
to represent longer-term capital. Rates 
charged on such loans vary according 
to the creditworthiness of the bills; 
those on high-quality bills eligible for 
rediscount by the Bank of Japan are 
charged one-quarter of one per cent 
above the “basic” Bank Rate, and the 
range extends to two per cent above it. 
In mid-July, then, with Bank Rate at 
51 per cent, the actual interest rates 
levied on this kind of borrowing would 
have varied mainly between 5} and 
71 per cent, the voluntary maximum 
agreed by the banks. 

Self-Liquidating Bills 

The discount of commercial bills 
accounts for about one-third of bank 
credit in Japan. These “self-liquidat¬ 
ing” bills are considered to be one of 
the best forms of commercial bank 
lending. Prime commercial bills are 
eligible for rediscount at the Bank of 
Japan or as collateral against a loan 
from the central bank. The rates of 
interest charged by banks on the dis¬ 
count of commercial bills are deter¬ 
mined in the same way as with loans 
on bills. 

Loans on deeds are made by banks 
against “bonds of debt”, a form of 
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written contract between the bank and 
customer, but involving no notes. This 
form of lending is used to finance the 
purchase of plant and machinery, 
though loans on bills are preferred for 
this purpose because of their flexibility. 
Rates have tended to range between 
8.0 and 8.5 per cent. 

Lending by overdraft, the principal 
form of credit in Europe, accounts for 
Jess than one per cent of commercial 
bank lending in Japan. Moreover, 
for the customer, the interest rate 
charged is higher than that on other 
forms of borrowing, with the banks’ 
voluntary limit at present standing at 
8J per cent. 

A Varied Pattern 

The outstanding impression given 
by today’s and last week's survey is of 
the diversity of banking structures, 
lending practices and levels of rates 
charged in the six countries and the 
United Kingdom. In Italy and France, 
Ihc main commercial banks are state- 
owned. In some countries commer¬ 
cial banking and investment banking 
arc largely conducted by separate un¬ 
dertakings, either by law or as a result 
of legal requirements recently removed; 
this is true, once again, of both Italy 
and France. In Britain too, a similar 
distinction can be observed, though 
here it has arisen as a matter of bank¬ 
ing practice rather than official action, 
and is lending to break down. In 
West Germany, and to some extent in 
the Netherlands, the main commer¬ 
cial banks arc all-purpose banks. 

In lending practices, only in the 
United States is the loan the predomi¬ 
nant method, though loans arc also 
used in Japan in an arrangement 
which also involves bills. In the other 
countries, the two main lending 
methods are overdrafts and discount¬ 
ing of bills, but their relative impor¬ 
tance varies widely. In most countries 
overdrafts arc usually preferred to bill 
finance. 

In all these countries the central 
bank exerts substantial influence on 
the level of lending rates, but in Japan 
it operates directly by prescribing 
maxima; in France, prescription by 
the authorities was abandoned five 
years ago. In Italy, and in Britain for 
the present, maximum rates arc estab¬ 
lished by agreement between the com¬ 
mercial banks, and in Japan maximum 
rates below the officially prescribed 
maxima are similarly agreed. In the 
other countries lending rates arc deter¬ 
mined by market competition. In all 
of them the banks face sharp competi¬ 
tion for funds from various other de¬ 
posit-taking bodies, and especially — 
in most of them — from savings banks 


enjoying varying degrees of official sup¬ 
port or encouragement. The interna¬ 
tional market in Eurodollars is also a 
substantial influence, though this has 
been lessened through measures taken 
in some countries to check inflows or 
outflows of such funds. 

Again in all countries a more or 
less direct relation operates between 
lending rates and the central bank’s 
rediscount rate, though in the United 
States the link is tenuous. Other rates 
— themselves linked to the official 
rediscount rate - arc also signifi¬ 
cant in two of the countries when 
determining the cost of bank finance, 
in West German), the Lombard Rate, 
charged by the Bundesbank on ad¬ 
vances to banks against securities, 
could at limes be more significant than 
the official rediscount rate; and in the 
Netherlands, lending rates are gene¬ 
rally expressed in relation to the cent¬ 
ral bank rediscount rate for promis¬ 
sory notes and not to the basic “Bank 
Rate”. Rates for discounting commer¬ 
cial bills are everywhere at the same 
level or below those charged as inte¬ 
rest on overdrafts or loans, but com¬ 
parisons of true costs must also take 
into account such factors as commis¬ 
sion charges and the flexibility of over¬ 
draft arrangements. The commercial 
bank discount rate is above the official 
rediscount rate in all the countries exa¬ 
mined. Overdraft or loan rates, too, 
are in all cases above the official redis¬ 
count rate, but again by varying 
amounts. 

Cost of Bank Finance 

The table on page 562 attempts to 
compare the true cost of bank finance 
i.e. taking account of commissions, com¬ 
pensating balance requirements, and 
other outgoings, in each of the seven 
countries. The comparisons cannot, 
however, be pushed too far because of 
structural and other differences that 
arc apparent from the surveys of indi¬ 
vidual countries. In addition, allow¬ 
ances must naturally be made for the 
fact that central bank rediscount rates 
arc not uniform, and that relative levels 
will also vary from time to time. In the 
last two columns of the table, however, 
current costs arc expressed as a margin 
above the official rediscount rate. 

Comparing these margins, it is evi¬ 
dent that for a first-class company the 
total cost of borrowing on loan or 
overdraft is substantially lower in the 
United Kingdom than in any of the 
other European countries. Moreover, 
even the current cost of borrowing 
compares favourably with that apply¬ 
ing elsewhere in Europe. 

For lending by discounting commer¬ 
cial bills special factors arc in opera¬ 


tion which affect the validity of direct 
comparison to an even greater degree 
than for loans and overdrafts. Gene¬ 
rally the margins above Bank Rate 
are much narrower and the total cost 
of this type of borrowing would appear 
to be relatively high in the United King¬ 
dom. 

Towards Harmonisation 

To sum up, lending practices and 
the actual levels of rates surveyed dis¬ 
play some common aspects and much 
diversity. The EEC hopes to work 
towards harmonisation of monetary 
policies, which might produce greater 
uniformity of official rediscount rates. 
Complete uniformity would require 
a much greater convergence of econo¬ 
mic structure and circumstances in the 
separate member countries than can 
at present be foreseen. The diversities 
of lending practice among the banks 
seem to be mainly historical or tradi¬ 
tional rather than intrinsic to the kind 
of finance being provided, and here 
perhaps moves in the direction of grea¬ 
ter alignment can be expected, stimu¬ 
lated by the development of working 
arrangements between banks across 
frontiers. But this docs not imply that 
the imposition of uniform commercial 
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structures in all the member countries 
would be desirable, even if it were 
possible. 

Sources and acknowledgements: The 
foregoing summarises a special report 


in the August issue of the Midland 
Bank Review (Poultry, London EC 2), 
but the Bank is responsible neither for 
the emphasis of my summary nor for 
my comments, based on a variety of 
sources. 


stance in the dollar crisis. 

The international bankers in Basle 
are similarly being tentative in their 
views, holding inconclusive discussions 
and ignoring politicians’ demands for 
summit meetings. The bankers are the 
technicians who have little time for 
theorising from Brussels, who have 
to try to maintain international co¬ 
operation in monetary transactions 
against the failure of the politicians to 
remake a settled system now that Presi¬ 
dent Nixon has broken up the old one. 
it may be unfortunate, but it is the 
politicians and not the bankers who will 
have finally to dispose of the matter. 

The bankers* view in general is that 
there must be some changes in the Bret- 
ton Woods system and that the reserve 
role of dollar and of sterling should 
be wound down—in this they agree 
with Brussels. In their place an inter¬ 
nationally managed reserve, probably 
the Special Drawing Rights, should 
operate to ensure international liqui¬ 
dity. Currency values might have to 
be realigned but the bankers are less 
insistent than the French on the neces¬ 
sity to restore fixed parities. The Bank 
for International Settlements looks on 
anxiously as the discussions within the 
Market and between the Market and 
the Group of Ten increasingly reveal 
divisions and as the Americans conti¬ 
nue to decline to devalue the dollar 
officially. 

Influence of Politics 

The monetary and trading situation 
is bedevilled by the influence of politics 
in international finance, by trade issues 
and ultimately by defence issues. The 
US ten per cent import surcharge 
hinders all attempts to discuss a realign¬ 
ment of currencies and the severe con¬ 
demnation of it handed down by a 
special working group of GATT may 
surprise but is unlikely to move Was¬ 
hington. The gulf between the USA 
and other major trading nations and in¬ 
dustrially developing countries has been 
widened and pressures within the Com¬ 
mon Market for defensive action against 
the surcharge are growing. 

A long period of floating exchange 
rates and an eventual external deva¬ 
luation of the dollar in terms of Special 
Drawing Rights appears to be the 
most probable result of a confused and 
unamiablc situation. No country is 
willing to move or adjust until it can 
see what the others are doing. What¬ 
ever happens, it is important that chang¬ 
es made should not too drastically alter 
the basic features of the Bretton Woods 
system and that whatever agreement is 
finally made should be kept within the 
competence of the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund. If either of these two frame¬ 
works are weakened the damage to 
international trading would be widely 
hurtful. 


National Interest to the Fore 

E* B BROOK 


VIENNA: 

To write at the present time on any 
topic other than the international 
money perplexities would be unrealistic; 
unfortunately, these difficulties remain 
totally unresolved with hopes moving 
from one meeting to another and all 
now centred on the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund's and World Bank's annual 
session in Washington. 

The consultations preceding that 
meeting have so far confirmed the long¬ 
standing suspicion that, when faced 
with a major clash of interests, the wes¬ 
tern European governments and the 
Common Market would demonstrate 
that national interests remain the final 
political compellant and that unity so 
far achieved in what may be termed the 
second post-war recovery period has 
owed its being to the fact that the gene¬ 
ral west European aim has not clashed 
critically with the individual interests of 
any of its members. 

But, as in the political world, massive 
changes have been building up for 
some years. These have been obscured 
by the Market's admission of "excep¬ 
tions” and "special interests”, by oc¬ 
casional French vetoes and by the 
continuing, but diminishing. West Ger¬ 
man need to jog along with the rest 
while perfecting economic strength. 
The catalyst to this structure of unity, 
the Eurodollar and its speculative use, 
had been growing in vehemence for 
years and finally broke down the unity 
in May when, to France's fury. West 
Germany decided to float the mark as 
a defence against the floods of dollars 
swamping its banks. 

The gap in west Europe’s economic 
unity was not long in widening; the 
Dutch followed West Germans with 
a floating guilder, both ha\ing follow¬ 
ed an example set by Canada a year 
earlier. Finally, under the strong extra 
stress of the US decision to suspend 
convertibility of the dollar almost 
everybody except the French decided 
to float and the French set up a double 
value of exchange against the dollar, 
while the Japanese were finally com¬ 
pelled to revalue the yen and the Rus¬ 
sians conceded a small exchange im¬ 
provement against the rouble. 

That remains the international mone¬ 
tary picture as the IMF and World 
Bank meetings approach with a meeting 


of the Group of Ten in London and 
those of the Market’s Foreign Minis¬ 
ters and of Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers in the Bahamas preceding it. 
None of these meetings is seriously" ex¬ 
pected to produce much progress. In 
any case, whatever might be agreed in 
London would have to be formalised 
by the IMF in Washington. 

The Common Market's nine-man 
executive commission has called in 
recommendations to the Market's 
Finance Ministers, for a realignment 
of all major trading currencies and the 
progressive diminution of the dollar's 
role as a reserve currency. What the 
Commission really had in mind was 
devaluation of the dollar in terms of 
gold; the British Treasury prefers ap¬ 
proach to a solution by a rise in the 
price of gold. At the Group of Ten 
meeting the United States have con¬ 
fronted a fairly united stand in favour 
of dollar devaluation. 

The Market Commission proposed 
that "international liquidity should 
continue to be based on gold, and, to 
an increasing extent, by reserve instru¬ 
ments created arid managed collectively 
on the international level: This implies 
the adaptation and development of 
the system of Special Drawing Rights. It 
is thus important to organise a pro¬ 
gressive decline in the role played by 
national currencies as instruments of 
reserves.” 

These new f principles from Brussels 
have not found uncritical support from 
the Group of Ten and, in any case, 
would depend on whether or not the 
United States agrees to a change in the 
gold parity of the dollar. In the short 
term the Market Commission's idea 
suggests a combined Common Market 
float against the dollar while remain¬ 
ing pegged relative to one another but 
since France has turned the idea down 
once already there seems little reason 
to expect a change of heart in Paris. 
West Germans also are cool to the 
Brussels ideas remarking merely that 
they were “worth studying." The 
hard fact is that the Market, and cer¬ 
tainly its Commission, does not neces¬ 
sarily reflect the way its member gov¬ 
ernments think. The Italians have 
failed to smooth financial policy dif¬ 
ferences between France and West 
Germany and the best the Market can 
hope to do is to maintain a short-term 
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THERE IS A NEW MARKET FOR INDIA IN EUROPE - 

THE COMMON MARKET 



The EEC countries 


are offering 


new scope for 




The Europe an Economic C ommunity 

Six European countries — Belgium, 
■flj(P B *France l Germany, Italy, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands — 186 million people, 
have combined to form the greatest concentration 
of buying power in the world — the European Economic 
"^Community. Already the largest import and export 
market, it will account for one-third of 
^ the world's trade and one-fifth of 

”^11 \j^r mtaaL n the world's gross product after 
the entry of the United Kingdom 
and other applicant countries.This market is now open 
India and other developing countries under a scheme 
ijll^^Jmown *is the Generalised System of Preferences. 

What is the Generalised System 


of Prefe rences? 

The GSP is a system based on the 
principle of non-discriminatory and 
non-reciprocal preferences for the 
exports of developing countries. The 
main objectives are to increase the earnings 
from these exports, to promote industrialisa^on and to 
accelerate the economic growth of developing countries. 

How does India benefit under the GSP? 
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I may not agree with Prof. Galbraith 
that, while most countries are burden¬ 
ed with second-rate rulers, India has a 
first-rate statesman in its Prime Minis¬ 
ter, but I would readily concede that, 
if politics is the art of the possible, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi is a skilled practitioner 
of it in the sense that she can always 
recognise on which side her political 
bread is buttered. Having downed Mr 
Sukhadia and Mr Brahmananda Reddy, 
she seems to have realised that enough 
is enough at least for the time being. 
So Mr V. P. Naik and Mr S. C. Shukla 
are to be granted a reprieve, it seems. 
They have their uses, evidently, until 
the general election is over and done 
with in their states. 

* * 

Another affair in respect of which 
the Prime Minister seems to know 
when to pause, if not stop, is this matter 
of dragooning the press. Mrs Gandhi 
is having second thoughts on the noto¬ 
rious draft of a bill for the so-called 
diffusion of ownership and control of 
the press which Mr Raghunatha Reddy, 
conspiring with certain well-known 
travellers in the government, has been 
attempting to inveigle the government 
into legislating. Or, perhaps, it would 
be more appropriate to say that the 
Prime Minister has begun thinking for 
the first time about the political conse¬ 
quence to her government of attempting 
to rail-road the press in this manner. 
All her bravado notwithstanding, she 
seems to have realised that any effort 
at coercing the press to become the 
handmaiden of the ruling party, which 
of course is her real aim of the pro¬ 
jected step, would unduly strain the 
acceptability of her government even 
by a bemused electorate which is 
alleged to have given her a massive, 
mandate at the last general election to 
the Lok Sabha. 

As a result, there appears to be pretty 
little chance of Mr Reddy, Mrs Nandini 
Satpathy, and Mr Indcr Gujral & Co, 
or Mr Gokhale or Mr Kumararnan- 
galam, individually or jointly, being 
able to have their way in this matter. 
This is not to say that the threat to the 
freedom of the press is now dead, for 
the danger of such a threat is inherent 
in the political motivations of this 
government. But it will be certainly 
safe to predict that the Prime Minister 
would rather be inclined to think in 
terms of more sophisticated means of 
imposing her government’s or her 
party’s authority on inconvenient or 


non-conformist forces in the press. 
The possible outcome of the situation 
thus remains basically disturbing, but 
we should not feci unduly aggrieved, I 
think, since eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. 

Since it had been found necessary 
that Mr Shankar Giri—that celebrated 
keeper of his father’s conscience- 
should accompany the President on 
his state visit to Singapore, 1 feel that 
we should not complain too much about 
an Indian cook haying been included 
specially in that party to cater for the 
orthodox eating habits of the Presi¬ 
dent’s wife. Where there is so much 
impedimenta in any case, the addition 
of a favourite cook need not be consi¬ 
dered an undue imposition on the tax¬ 
payer in this country. More to the point 
is the claim that has been promptly 
made that the President’s visit has 
succeeded in enlisting support from 
the Singapore government for New 
Delhi views on the East Bengal political 
or refugee situation. The Statesman . 
however, gave the show away by putt¬ 
ing within brackets the guarded obser¬ 
vation that “according to UNI Mr Lee 
voiced his sympathy with India on the 
humanitarian and political aspects of 
the problem”. 

* * 

To me, personally, the most interest¬ 
ing incident of the President's visit to 
Singapore was the reported boycott by 
all Singapore based correspondents of 
Indian newspapers of the reception 
given by the High Commissioner in 
honour of Mr Giri to enable the Presi¬ 
dent to meet the members of the Indian 
community. The boycott, it was stated, 
was in protest against the High Com¬ 
mission’s exclusion of these journalists 
from all other High Commission’s 
organised functions connected with 
the President’s visit. This news report 
has served to remind me that my some¬ 
time fellow journalist, Mr Prem Bhatia, 
is still serving our country on its Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. As a journalist, Mr Prem 
Bhatia had always a complex that he 
was an Immortal fallen among mere 
human beings. Jl should not be sur¬ 
prising that if the years he has spent in 
the rarefied atmosphere of our diplo¬ 
matic missions abroad have only streng¬ 
thened him in this weakness. 1 however 
suspect that Mr Bhatia is feeling none 
too happy or secure in his present 
estate. Being a Lai Bahadur appointee 
to his first High Commissioncrship 


(which was when he was accredited to 
Kenya) he may now be well under strain 
because of his suspicion or perhaps con¬ 
viction that he is in Singapore only on 
sufferance. 

* * 

Mr Romesh Thapar, writing in The 
Economic and Political Weekly , has 
been rightly sarcastic about the pere¬ 
grinations of assorted members of Mrs 
Gandhi’s Council of Ministers, who 
have gone to the four corners of the 
globe to spread the message of Bangla 
Desh. My own favourite story about 
these wandering ministrels has been 
provided in a Press Information Bureau 
release about Mr Ghanshambhai Oza’s 
labours at Nigeria. The Minister of 
State for Industrial Development who 
had gone to Lagos as the special repre¬ 
sentative of the Prime Minister, was 
reported to have'discoursed with Gen. 
Gowon on the inequities of Yahya 
Khan in East Bengal. This, 1 must 
say, is carrying coal to Newcastle with 
a vengeance. 1 wonder whether Mr Oza 
would know what 1 am talking about. 

* * 

When Mr R. Venkataraman was 
Minister for Industries in Tamil Nadu, 
then known as Madras state, he no 
doubt displayed both imagination and 
energy in encouraging and assisting 
entrepreneurs to set up quite a few 
important large-scale industries in that 
part of the country. He was similarly 
resourceful and effective in promoting 
industrial estates and small-scale indus¬ 
tries generally. His were undoubtedly 
noteworthy contributions to the eco¬ 
nomy of our country and the welfare 
of our people. All the same, like so 
many greater or lesser men, Mr Venka¬ 
taraman was not averse to blowing his 
own trumpet. Every time he came back 
from a foreign trip, he used to unfold 
a list of projects for his state which 
he claimed to have sold to govern¬ 
ments and businessmen in the indus¬ 
trialised countries. As it turned out, 
most of those projects remained—pro¬ 
jects. The Industries Minister in the 
present DMK administration, Mr Mad- 
havan, 1 am amused to find, is imitating 
Mr Venkataraman with all the enthu¬ 
siasm of a boy scout for his scout¬ 
master. Mr Mad ha van, who had 
returned from a foreign trip recently, 
called a press conference in Madras 
to announce that he had come back 
with a bagful of industrial schemes 
which virtually the entire world is 
dying to set up in DMK-lund. 

V. B. 
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Trade Winds 


CURRENCY DEVELOPMENTS 

Group of Ten Meet: The conference 
of big ten opened on September 15 
in London with Britain. Japan and 
the Common Market countries ranged 
together in an apparent common front 
to protect their trading interests 
against America's new economic policy. 
The broad lines of the common 
approach again A the IJS were agreed 
at a meeting between Britain’s Mr 
Barber and the Italian Finance Minis¬ 
ter, Mr Aggradi. Speaking on behalf 
of the five EEC countries represented 
at the meeting, Belgium. France, West 
Germany, Italy and the Netherlands. 
Italy’s Mr Aggradi said a “differentia¬ 
ted realignment of parities” would 
be the “principal remedy” to the present 
world monetary and trade problems 
“whatever the contribution” that might 
be made towards a solution through 
“non-monetary measures”. He said 
such a relignment must “include the 
currencies of all countries concerned” 
-- a clear reference to the US. He also 
made it clear that the “constructive” 
talks on this subject could not be open¬ 
ed as long as the US was maintaining 
its 10 per cent import surcharge and 
lax incentives favouring the US do¬ 
mestic industry. But the US Treasury 
Secretary, Mr John B. Conally, told 
the meeting firmly that the US 
had no intention of devaluing 
the dollar by raising the price of gold. 
He stressed that President Nixon’s 10 
per cent import surcharge was only 
“temporary”. He added that it would 
he lifted only when progress was made 
in working out a new system of inter¬ 
national exchange rates, mutual shar¬ 
ing of economic burdens and removal 
of unfair trade barriers. 

The deputies of the Group of Ten 
Finance Ministers have been given 10 
days in which to prepare a work pro¬ 
gramme to deal with the immediate 
issues for solving the world currency 
crisis. An olficial communique stat¬ 
ed that the ministers had given this 
instruction to their deputies when they 
ended their two-day meeting. The 
Finance Ministers agreed on a work 
programme which would include re¬ 
alignment of currencies and lead up to a 
reform of the international monetary 
system. 

Solution Within IMF: This country 
will work for a solution to the world 
currency crisis within the framework 
of the International Monetary' fund 


(IMF) in a manner which would safe¬ 
guard the interests of the SO odd de¬ 
veloping countries and provide for 
flexibility in parity within narrow mar¬ 
gin. The Finance Minister, Mr Y.B. 
Chavan, indicated this to newsmen 
recently before leaving for the Com¬ 
monwealth Finance Ministers' Con¬ 
ference at Nassau, Bahamas, on Sep¬ 
tember 23 and the IMF-World Bank 
meeting at Washington on September 
27. This country will adopt a three¬ 
fold “basic approach”, he said. This 
was: (i) a solution within the IMF 
framework, Iii) to safeguard the interests 
of developing countries and (iii) that 
any sort of flexibility in parity values 
should be “within narrow margins.” 
India would strive at evolving a broa¬ 
der consensus, Mr Chavan said. 

Pak to Link Rupee with Dollar: 

Pakistan has decided to delink its 
rupee from the pound sterling and link 
it to the American dollar from Sep¬ 
tember 17. A press note issued by the 
State Bank of Pakistan stated that this 
step had been taken in the context of 
the present currency situation to main¬ 
tain the competitive position of Pakis¬ 
tan’s exports. 

Holland Cuts Bank Rate: Holland 
recently cut its bank rate to live per 
cent, down by a half per cent, elective 
from September 15. 

HINDUSTAN STEEL 

During the year 1970-71, Hindustan 
Steel had a sales turnover of Rs 417.35 
crores. Of this Rs 401.96 crores came 
from its own production, while Rs 15.59 
crores were on account of sale of 
imported steel. The total sales in the 
previous financial year were Rs 381.33 
crores exclusively from the company’s 
own production. After payment of 
interest and providing for depreciation. 
Hindustan Steel sustained a loss of Rs 
5.40 crores in 1970-71, against a loss 
of Rs 10.47 crores in the year 1969-70 
and of Rs 39.92 crores in 1968-69. 
The total production of the three mild 
steel plants was 4.269 million tonnes 
of hot metal, 3.612 million tonnes of 
steel ingots, 2.645 million tonnes of 
saleable steel and 0.980 million tonnes 
• of saleable pig iron as compared to 
4.493 million tonnes of hot metal, 
3.781 million tonnes of steel ingots, 
2.785 million tonnes of saleable steel 
and 1.138 million tonnes of saleable 
pig iron in the year 1969-70. Production 
in Alloy Steels Plant amounted to 
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50.600 tonnes of alloy steel ingots and 

38.600 tonnes of finished alloy steel as 
as compared to 65,600 tonnes of alloy 
steel ingots and 41,000 tonnes of sale¬ 
able alloy steel in the previous year. 
One of the highlights of production was 
the increase in the manufacture of 
Torstecl twisted bars which helped 
the country save on the consumption 
of mild steel for building construction. 
Bhilai Steel Plant developed several 
new sections in its rolling programme, 
particularly to meet the export demand 
from the Argentine and UAR railways, 
and also in channels, angles, wire rods 
and ribbed bars. Rourkela Steel Plant 
developed and commenced production of 
tin plates with 0.50 lb and 0.25 lb coat¬ 
ing as required by metal printers and 
lor packing non-food items. Hindustan 
Steel supplied special quality plates for 
wagon’ builders and for exports to 
Poland, Hungary, Iran and Yugoslavia. 

CONSERVING OF BANK FUNDS 

In the light of the anticipated demand 
for credit that banks would have to 
lace in the next busy season, the Re¬ 
serve Bank has advised the banks that 
they should make a further effort to¬ 
wards conserving the resources arising 
out of the current deposit accretion for 
use in the ensuing busy season. Such 
conservation, it has been pointed out, 
could take the form where appropriate* 
of repayment of borrowings from the 
Reserve Bank and/or stepping up of 
investments in government and other 
approved securities. In a circular issued 
to the scheduled commercial banks, the 
Governor of the Reserve Bank, Mr S. 
Jagannathan, has emphasised that hanks 
should continue with their available 
resources to extend credit to those sec¬ 
tors of the national economy which 
would be requiring credit for increase 
in production now and in the imme¬ 
diate future. According to the Gover¬ 
nor, finance for exports, agricultural 
operations, small-scale industries, urgent 
working capital needs of industry and 
for the seasonal requirements of jute 
and tea should also continue to be given 
the fullest attention that is possible. A 
review of the banking trends so far in 
the current slack season (up to Septem¬ 
ber 3, 1971) revealed that aggregate 
deposits of banks had recorded a siz¬ 
able rise of Rs 469 crores, as against an 
increase of Rs 307 crores in the corres¬ 
ponding period of the previous slack 
season, while the total bank credit has 
expanded by Rs 100 crores, as against 
Rs 146 crores last year. Borrowings 
of banks from the Reserve Bank had 
come down from Rs 191 crores at the 
end of April last to Rs 86 crores; the 
borrowings declined further to Rs 78 
crores as on September 10. Banks’ 
investments in government and other 
approved securities have increased by 
Rs 154 crores, as against Rs 153 crores 
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a year ago. The credit deposit ratio 
now stands at 74.3 per cent, as against 
77.6 per cent at this time last year. 

INVESTMENT GUIDANCE BUREAU 

The union government has decided 
that an Entrepreneurial Guidance 
Bureau should be set up to assist 
prospective investors in taking invest¬ 
ment decisions. In view of the close 
connection of the functions being cur¬ 
rently performed by the Indian Invest¬ 
ment Centre with this new activity, it 
has been decided that the proposed 
Bureau should be set up as a part of 
the Indian Investment Centre. The 
Bureau will serve as an advisory body 
for guiding entrepreneurs regarding 
the policies and procedures relating to 
the establishment of fresh industrial 
capacity. The Bureau will, inter alia , 
provide information and also advise 
about the industries in which there is 
need for fresh capacity; the si/e of eco¬ 
nomic units and corresponding invest¬ 
ment involved; methods of produc¬ 
tion; raw materials required and their 
availability: requirements of capital 
equipment, indigenous and imported; 
demand forecast: export possibilities; 
preferred locations; policy of govern¬ 
ment regarding foreign collaboration 
and other relevant details relating to 
the licld of investment. The Bureau 
will also maintain close liaison with 
banks and financial institutions so as 
to guide entrepreneurs in securing neces¬ 
sary finances for the project. 

I.F.C. 

Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India proposes to issue 5 3/4 per cent 
bonds 1983 worth eight crores rupees 
at an issue price of Rs 100 per cent 
redeemable at par on October 5, 1983. 
The bonds are approved securities 
under the Indian Trusts Act, the Insu¬ 
rance Act and the Banking Regula¬ 
tion Act, and are also eligible for 
grant of advances to scheduled banks 
by the Reserve Bank of India. They 
are on the approved list of securities 
of the State Bank of India. They * 
are also eligible for investment of the 
accumulations of the Provident Funds, 
exempted as well as non-exempted. 
Subscription will be received in cash 
or cheque or 4 per cent IFC Bonds 
1971 due for redemption on Octo¬ 
ber 5, I97f, at the branches of the 
Reserve Bank of India at Bangalore, 
Bombay,Calcutta, Hyderabad, Kanpur. 
Madras, Nagpur, New Delhi and Pat¬ 
na from October 5, 1971 but the list 
will be closed without notice as soon 
as the total subscriptions amount 
to eight crorc rupees, and in any 
case, not later than the close of 
business on October 8, 1971. The 
corporation reserves the right to retain 
subscriptions received up to 10 per 


cent in excess of the sum of eight to 5 3/4 per cent IFC Bonds 1983. 
crore rupees. The Bonds will have Interest on four per cent Bonds 1971 

a currency of 12 years, and will be re- will be paid at the stipulated rate of 

paid at par on October 5, 1983. They four per cent per annum up to and in- 
will bear interest at the rate of 5 3/4 elusive of October 4, 1971 at the time 

per cent per annum from October 5, of issue of the new bonds. 

1971. Interest will be payable half- 
yearly on April 5, and October 5, 

and will be subject to tax under the HINDUSTAN MACHINE TOOLS 
Income Tax Act, 1971. Four per 

cent IFC bonds 1971 due for redem- Hindustan Machine Tools recorded 
ption on October 5, 1971, will be acccp- a gross profit of Rs 194 lakhs in 1970- 
ted at par in payment of subscription 71, nearly a four-fold increase compar- 
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cd to the previous year. There was a 
■ct profit of Rs 30.78 lakhs in 1970-71 
compared to a loss of Rs 50.29 lakhs 
in the previous year. The net profit 
was secured in spite of one month's 
shut-down of the Bangalore unit fol¬ 
lowing strike and lock-out in Novem¬ 
ber 1970. But the same labour, accord¬ 
ing to the chairman, Mr S. M. Patil, 
worked with great dedication to in¬ 
crease the output later. The unit had 
sustained a loss of about Rs one crorc 
in production during the strike, he said. 

NATIONAL SEEDS CORPORATION 

National Seeds Corporation Ltd, has 
made some advances in developing seed 
industry and during the last few years 
the output of both foundation as well 
as certified seeds has increased consi¬ 
derably. For instance, in 1965-66 the 
total production of foundation seed was 
around 3,280 quintals and that of certi¬ 
fied seeds around 74,628 quintals. In 
1970-71 the output of foundation seeds 
increased to 40,918 qts. made up of 
10.580 qis. of high yielding varieties of 
maize, sorghum, bajra. wheat and paddy 
and 30,339 qts. of seeds of other crops. 
The output of certified seeds of maize, 
sorghum, bajra, wheat and paddy was 
around 131,933 qts and those of other 
crops 23,000 qts. making a total of 
154,933 qts. The projected output for 
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1971-72 was 99,255 qts. of foundation 
seeds and 291,738 qts. of certified seeds. 
National Seeds Corporation has en¬ 
couraged small and medium fanners 
and their co-operatives to undertake 
seed production on quality lines. It 
has also helped various agencies and 
state governments in setting up proces¬ 
sing plant so that some 130 such 
plants were in existence out of which 
28 model plants directly belonged to 
the Corporation. National Seeds Cor¬ 
poration lias set up its own up-to-date 
seed testing laboratory which has 
already got the privilege of becoming 
the second seed testing laboratory in 
the country to become the member of 
the International Seed Testing Asso¬ 
ciation. 

CERTIFICATES FOR EXPORTS 

The union government has authorised 
the following organisations and their 
regional offices to issue the prescribed 
Certificates of Origin required in res¬ 
pect of exports to the member-states 
of the European Economic Community 
and Japan under the Generalised 
System of Preferences : 1. Export 

Inspection Council, 2. Central Silk 
Board 3. Coir Board, 4. Textile 
Commissioner (Textiles Committee) 
5. All India Handicrafts Board. 6. 
Jute Commissioner, 7. Chief Controller 
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of Imports and Exports (Officers in¬ 
charge of export promotion work)* 
The Generalised System of Preferences 
under whjch tariff concessions to deve¬ 
loping countries are extended by the 
developed countries, requires the export- 
parties to furnish a Certificate of Origin 
to qualify for the preferential treat¬ 
ment under the GSP. The prescribed 
forms of Certificates of Origin are avail¬ 
able with these orgaanisations. The 
member-states of the EEC have intro¬ 
duced the GSP with effect from July 
1, 1971 and Japan from August 1, 1971. 
These countries have permitted ex¬ 
ports from the beneficiary countries 
without the Certificates of Origin up to 
September 30, 1971, provided the Certi¬ 
ficates of Origin as prescribed under 
the GSP are furnished later on. From 
October 1, however. Certificates of 
Origin must accompany the export 
documents. 

INDIAN AIRLINES 

The Sen Committee, appointed to 
examine the organisational and admi¬ 
nistrative set-up of Indian Airlines has 
recommended greater decentralisation 
of the airline’s organisational struc¬ 
ture, both functional and regionwise. 
It has also urged that decentralisation 
should accompany powers of $ub-dcle- 
gation. The report has stated that 
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the committee was guided by the basic 
assumptions that the public sector has a 
crucial role to play. It should be run 
by professionally competent managers 
accepting responsibility for both social 
obligations and performance. The report 
was submitted to Dr Karan Singh, 
Minister for Tourism, recently. 

TRACTOR IMPORTS 

The Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment has decided to stop the import 
of tractors by the end of 1972 and has, 
meanwhile, referred to the National 
Council of Applied Economic Research 
the controversy, raised by the industry, 
in regard to actual requirements of 
tractors. The Council, according to 
Mr Moinul Haque Choudhury, Minister 
of Industrial Development will con¬ 
duct a detailed market study in regard 
to tractor requirements. 

EXPORTS TO NEPAL 

Following certain enquiries about 
changes in procedures for exports to 
Nepal, sources close to the union 
Foreign Trade Ministery stated recently 
that exports of goods to Nepal arc 
allowed without export control res¬ 
trictions, provided the goods are cither 
the produce of or manufactured in 
India, subject to such exceptions and 
limitations as have been made, and are 
in force or may be made, hereafter. 
Generally, no export licences arc re¬ 
quired for the export of goods from 
India to Nepal. There arc, however, 
some items like raw jute, mica, bristles, 
leopard and tiger skins which are not 
ordinarily allowed to be exported. 
There are also certain items which are 
not allowed to be exported either to 
Nepal or to any other country. Details 
of these have been given in the Schedules 
to the Export (Control) Order, 1968. 
However, a number of articles such as 
tractors, non-ferrous metals, fertilizers, 
petroleum and kerosene and denatur¬ 
ed spirit which were not allowed to be 
exported to other countries were allow¬ 
ed to be supplied to Nepal on the basis 
of quotas as in the past. 

STEEL MILL IN LIBYA 

The Libyan government signed on 
September 8, in Tripoli a contract with 
the Indian consultants, Dastur and 
Company, for the preparation of a 
Feasibility Report on Iron and Steel 
Industry in Libya. This is the second 
consultancy contract awarded by Libya 
to the Indian companies this year. 

TRADE WITH HUNGARY 

Hungary and India have agreed that 
the existing level of trade between the 
two countries should be increased by 
50 per cent. The two countries have 
also agreed that special emphasis should 
be placed on the purchase of non-tradi- 


tional products from either country. 
The agreement was reached following 
talks between Foreign Trade Minister. 
Mr L.N. Mishra, and Hungarian Foreign 
Trade Minister, MrOzsee Biro. The two 
ministers later signed a memorandum 
outlining the steps to be taken to ac¬ 
hieve the objectives agreed upon. 

VIJAYANAGAR STEEL PLANT 

The union government has, in con¬ 
sultation with the government of 
Mysore, decided to name the steel plant 
in the Hospet region as ‘‘Vijayanagar 
Steel Plant”. Tomagalu, the site sclcct- 
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ed for the location of the steel plant, is 
only 15 miles from Hampi, which was 
the seat of the Vijayanagar empire. 
The Prime Minister will inauguarate 
work on this project on October 14. 

NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Mr V. D. Thakkar took over as the 
Custodian of Bank of Baroda from 
September 14, 1971 in succession to 

Mr M. G. Parikh who has retired after 
serving the Bank for over three decades. 
Prior to the new assignment, Mr Thak¬ 
kar was the Bank's Joint General 
Manager. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION OF INDIA 

S-j% BONDS 1083 

PAYMENT OF INTEREST AND REPAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL 
GUARANTEED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

AMOUNT OF ISSUE Rs. 8,00.00.000 

Issue Price Rs. 100.00 per cent 

REDEEMABLE AT PAR ON THE 5TH OCTOBER, 1983 

The Bonds are approved securities under the Indian Trusts Act, the Insurance 
Act and the Banking Regulation Act, and are also eligible for grant of advances 
to Scheduled Banks by the Reserve Bank of India. They are on the approved list 
of securities of the State Bank of India. They arc also eligible for investment of the 
accumulations of the Provident Funds, exempted as well as non-exempted. 

Subscription will be received in cash/cheque or 4% IFC Bonds 1971 due 
for redemption on the 5th October, 1971 at the branches of the Reserve Bank of 
j India at Bangalore, Bombay. Calcutta, Hyderabad, Kanpur, Madras, Nagpur, 
New Delhi and Patna from Tuesday the 5th October, 1971 but the list will be 
closed without notice as soon as the total subscriptions amount to Rs. 8 crorcs, 
and in afhy case, not later than the close of business on Friday, the 8th October, 
1971. The Corporation reserves the right to retain subscriptions received upto 
10% in excess of the sum of Rs. 8 crores. 

The Bonds will have a currency of 12 years, and will be repaid at pai on the 
5th October, 1983. They will bear interest at the rate of 5}% per annum from 
the 5th October, 1971. Interest will be payable half-yearly on the 5th April and 
5th October, and will be subject to tax under the Income Tax Act, 1961. 

Conversion Terms: 4% IFC Bonds 1971 due for redemption on the 5th 
October, 1971 will be accepted at par in payment of subscription to 5J% IFC 
Bonds 1983. Interest on 4% Bonds 1971 will be paid at the stipulated rate of 
4% per annum upto and inclusive of 4th October, 1971 at the time of issue of the 
.new Bonds. 

Copies of the prospectus and application forms can be had from the Offices 
of the Reserve Bank of India as also from the Head Office of the Corporation at 
Bank of Baroda Building, 16-Parliament Street, P.B. No. 363, New Delhi-1, its 
branches at Mehta Mahal, 5th Floor, 15-Mathcw Road, P.B. No. 3928, Bombay-4 

4- Mangoe Lane, 2nd Floor, P.B. No. 2483, Calcutta-1, Raji Building, 3rd 
Floor, 147-Mount Road, P.B. No. 1080, Madras-6, Jivabhai Chambers, Ashram 
Road, P.B. No. 4049, Ahmedabad-9, Gauhati Office at G.N. Bardoloi Road, 
Chandmari, P.B. No. 30, Gauhati-1 and also from the Delhi Division at No. 

5- Parliament Street (Jeevan Tara Building). New Delhi-1. 

Arrangements will be made for listing of these Bonds at the Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta and Madras Stock Exchanges. 

Brokerage will be paid at the rate of six paise per Rs. 100 to recognised banks I 
and brokers on allotments made in respect of applications for the Bonds bearing ! 
their stamps. j 

NEW DELHI, C.D. KHANNA 

Dated the 2nd Sept., 1971. CHAIRMAN 
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Company Affairs 


UCO BANK LTD. 

Mr M. P. Birla, Chairman of the 
United Commercial Bank Limited, 
stated in Calcutta on September 16 
that in the interest of the shareholders 
the directors had decided that the 
company should be voluntarily li¬ 
quidated. Addressing the shareholders 
at the annual general meeting, Mr 
Birla pointed out that the proposal to 
convert it into a merchant bank would 
involve considerable time. As such, 
the proposal was dropped and another 
proposal to amalgamate it with Atul 
Products Limited was abandoned. 
It was thought that instead of waiting 
for an indefinite period it would be 
better for the shareholders to get back 
their money. After all, either a mer¬ 
chant bank or a merged unit would 
not be able to fetch a return of more 
than seven to eight per cent while 
sound industrial units would pay an 
interest of more than 10 per cent if the 
money was lent to them, he added. 
Under the circumstances, it was of 
no use to block the investors' money. 

The report of the bank revealed that 
the company earned a profit of Rs 
46.82 lakhs during 1970 after providing 
Rs 36.13 lakhs as interest on deposits 
and borrowing, Rs 22.34 lakhs as salary, 
allowance and provident fund, Rs 
2.59 lakhs as rent, taxes, insurance, 
etc.. Rs 2.41 lakhs as depreciation, Rs 
9.10 lakhs as other expenditure and 
meeting all other charges. The com¬ 
pany’s main income was Rs 31.61 
lakhs. After adding a sum of Rs 
8.01 lakhs brought forward from pre¬ 
vious year's account, the net profit 
amounted to Rs 54.33 lakhs of which 
Rs 54.32 lakhs has been appropriated 
while a balance of Rs 51,051 was 
carried forward. In the appropria¬ 
tion account the directors transferred 
Rs 9.30 lakhs to reserve fund No. 
1. Interim dividend, which incidentally 
has been designated as linal and spe¬ 
cial dividend of Rs seven per share or 
14 per cent, would consume Rs 39.20 
lakhs making a total of Rs 54.32 
lakhs. The directors had under consi¬ 
deration proposals for amalgamation 
of the company with industrial units, 
but in view of the considerable delay 
that would be involved in putting 
through any acceptable scheme they 
came to the conclusion that after the 
undertaking of Malaysian branches 
has been transferred to the proposed 
new banking company being incor¬ 
porated in Malaysia according to the 


arrangement with the Reserve Bank 
of India, the company should be volun¬ 
tarily wound up. Activities of the bank 
during the year were mainly confined 
to the three branches of Malaysia. 
Now it had been agreed that the Rs 
9.80 lakhs would be received by the 
bank in full settlement of the bank’s 
claim for business in Malaysian 
branches. 

SIMCO METERS 

Mr S. Narayanaswamy, Chairman, 
Simco Meters Ltd, while addressing 
annual general meeting of the company 
stated that the turnover for the year 
ended March 31, 1971, was gratifying 
as it crossed the one crore rupee 
mark. In fact the turnover reached 
an impressive figure of Rs 127 lakhs 
which was nearly 35 per cent more than 
the previous year. The chairman was 
confident that the company would 
maintain the same turnover during 
the current year if not register a fur¬ 
ther increase. He stated that the 
transmission and distribution of power 
throughout the country continued to 
enjoy top priority and therefore the 
demand for single phase and poly¬ 
phase meters was bound to increase 
year after year at least during next 
two Plan periods. He further added 
that many state electricity boards 
were facing paucity of funds for ful¬ 
filling their commitments, which they 
had entered into with various meter 
manufacturers including Simco 
Meters. He therefore, suggested that 
the Planning Commission and the 
union government while making fi¬ 
nancial allocations should earmark 
investment for specific and clearly 
identified developed projects to avoid 
shifting basis of priorities at state 
and central levels. 

Mi Narayanaswamy stated that the 
supply position of raw materials and 
components particularly steel and steel 
products continued to remain unsatis¬ 
factory leading to inevitable increase 
in the cost of production of company's 
products. He added that the research 
and development wing of the company 
was able to meet the situation to a 
certain degree by finding low cost 
substitutes in raw materials in place 
of those which were becoming increas¬ 
ingly scarce. He added that research 
and development wing had developed 
successfully quite a few critical items 
which were hitherto imported for manu¬ 
facture of combination meters. He 


stated that adequate funds were 
proposed to be allocated for research 
to maintain tempo of research both 
in meter technology and in the field 
of electronics. Mr Narayanaswamy 
added that the company had been issued 
industrial licence for the manufac¬ 
ture of polyestrene variable condensers 
and gang condesers up to 600,000 
pieces per year besides a few electronic 
instruments. The company has now 
applied for issue of industrial licence 
for manufacturing a wider range of 
electronic instruments which are so¬ 
phisticated in character and are de¬ 
fence-oriented. Simultaneously the 
company also proposed to estab¬ 
lish different ranges of electro¬ 
nic instruments to feed the Indian 
Telephone Industries, the Bha¬ 
rat Electronics Ltd and the defence 
establishments at Bangalore, with their 
requirements as soon as the company 
obtained the industrial licence that 
had been applied for. While subs¬ 
tantial capital outlay would be required 
to implement the licence as soon as 
it was received the company is 
confident of finding the needed funds 
from its internal resources, pre¬ 
sent and prospective, stated Mr Nara¬ 
yanaswamy. 

ORIENT PAPER 

The directors of Orient Paper Mills 
have proposed to step up the equity 
dividend to 11.5 per cent during the 
year ended March 31, 1971 against 10 
per cent in the previous year. The 
dividend on preference shares has 
been maintained. The entire dividend on 
equity shares has been exempted from 
tax. The preliminary working results 
show that the company’s net profit has 
increased to Rs 2.34 crores against Rs 
1.76 crores. Allocations under various 
heads include Rs 1.43 crores for gra¬ 
tuity, Rs 55 lakhs for development 
rebate reserve, Rs 2.11 crores for depre¬ 
ciation, Rs 1.20 crores for taxation. 
Rs 56.63 lakhs for dividend equalisat¬ 
ion reserve, Rs one crore for research 
and development reserve, and Rs 75 
lakhs for repairs and renewals reserve. 
The carry forward is Rs 3.72 lakhs 
against Rs 1.20 lakhs brought in. In 
the previous year a sum of Rs one crore 
had been transferred to deferred depre¬ 
ciation reserve and Rs 32 lakhs to gene¬ 
ral reserve. The equity dividend has 
been exempt from tax. 

MOTOR INDUSTRIES 

The Motor Industries Co. Ltd, has 
received an industrial licence from the 
union government for expanding the 
production capacity of spark plugs, 
single cylender pumps, multi-cylinder 
pumps including distributor and multi- 
duel type, elements, delivery valves 
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nozzle holders and nozzles. The exist¬ 
ing licensed capacity of spark plugs is 
2.16 million pieces a year and it is to 
be increased to 3.6 million pieces. The 
capacity for the manufacture of single 
cylinder pumps is to be raised from 
138,000 pieces to 540,000 pieces and 
that of multi-cylinder pumps includ¬ 
ing distributor and multi-duel type from 
77,000 to 90,000 pieces. The capacity 
for the manufacture of elements is to 
be doubled to 3.6 million pieces and 
that of delivery valves is to be expand- 
ded substantially from 1.44 million pie¬ 
ces to three million pieces. The product¬ 
ion of nozzle holders is to be increased 
from 552,000 pieces to 960,000 pieces 
and that of nozzles from 1.92 million 
pieces to 4.2 million pieces. The 
new licence sanctions the company’s 
expansion in full with the exception 
of filters and filter inserts where 
no expansion has been granted In 
accordance with the company’s 
request, the licence stipulates pro¬ 
duction of nozzles and nozzle hold¬ 
ers in a new factory to be set up at 
Nasik. The company has assured the 
government at the time of making the 
application for expansion that by this 
process nobody in Bangalore factory 
would be laid off or adversely affected 
in any manner. The company says 
that this will be the case even when the 
production of nozzles and nozzle 
holders is shifted gradually to Nasik. 
As soon as the foreign exchange is 
finalised (expected date is the end of 
1971) the company will go ahead with 
the construction of the new factory 
building at Nasik and ordering of addit¬ 
ional machinery and equipment, both 
for the expansion at Bangalore as well 
as at Nasik. The company has made 
an application to the Controller of 
Capital Issues for permission to capi¬ 
talise Rs 1.50 crores and issue bonus 
shares in the ratio of two shares for 
every five equity shares held. 

NEW GREAT INSURANCE 

The New Great Insurance Company 
oT India Limited has received the 
approval of the union government for 
payment of final dividend at the rate 
of Rs 3.25 per share less tax for the 
year 1970 which together with the 
interim dividend of Rs three comes to 
Rs 6.25 per share, as against Rs 5.50 
paid in 1969. The dividend works out 
at 25 per cent of the paid-up value of 
Rs 25 per share. The final dividend 
will be paid out of the general reserves. 
Gross premium in 1970 increased to 
Rs 4.20 crores from Rs 3.45 crores in 
the previous year, while net premium 
amounted to Rs 3.02 crores in 1970 
as against Rs 2.46 crores in 1969. 
The departmental reserves have in¬ 
creased by Rs 31 lakhs and the same 
stand at Rs 1.67 crores at the end of 
tile year. The gross profits show a 
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substantial rise of Rs 28.61 lakhs in 
1970 as against Rs 18.01 lakhs in 1969. 
The general reserves stand at Rs 25.25 
lakhs as against paid-up capital of Rs 
25 lakhs. 

GUEST KEEN WILLIAMS 

The directors of the Guest Keen 
Williams Ltd have proposed, subject 
to the consent of the Controller of 
Capital Issues and approval of the 
Reserve Bank of India, to issue bonus 
shares in the ratio of one share for 
every two equity shares held. The 
proposed bonus shares will be issued 
by capitalising the entire balance of 
Rs 216.33 lakhs standing to the credit 
of the share premium account and a 
further sum of Rs 99.77 lakhs from the 
general reserve. The existing paid up 
capital of the company is Rs 6.32 crores 
and after the bonus issue the paid up 
capital will rise to Rs 9.48 crores. 

LICENCES & LETTERS OF INTENT 

The following licences and letters 
of intent were issued under the Indust¬ 
ries (Development and Regulation) Act 
1951, during the two weeks ended May 

1, 1971. The list contains names and 
addresses of the Licensees, articles of 
manufacture, types of licences— New 
Undertaking (NU); New Article (NA); 
Substantial Expansion (SE); Carry on 
Business (COB); Shifting and annual 
installed capacity. 

LICENCES ISSUED 

Ferrous industries 

M/s Fit Tight Nuts and Bolts Ltd, 
Old Ashram, Andheri Kurla Road, 
Andheri, Bombay-69. (Bombay-Maha- 
rashtra) -1. High Tensile Precision 
Bolts & Nuts—Expansion from 1354 
M.T. to 2440 M. T. per annum. 

2. High Tensile Precision Socket Head 
Cap Screws, Expansion from 338 M. 
Tonnes to 610 M. Tonnes p.a. (SE); 
M/s Southern Alloy Foundries (P) 
Ltd, 76, G.N.T. Road, Madavaram, 
Madras. (Madras-Tarnil Nadu)—1. 
S.G. Iron Castings — 1200 tones p.a. 
after expansion. 2. Alloy Iron Cast¬ 
ing—300 tonnes p.a. after expansion. 
(SE). 

Non-Ferrous Industries 

M/s Unval Industries Ltd, ISM 
Estate, Chinchpokli Cross Lane, Bom- 
bay-27. (Bombay-Maharashtra)—Non- 
ferrous shell moulded castings and die 
castings — 50 tonnes per annum. 
(COB). 

Fuels 

M/s North Keshalpur Colliery Co. 
Pvt. Ltd., P.O. Karasgarh (Dhanbad) 
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— Bihar; Coal — 1.40 000 tonnes per 
annum after expension (SE) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Associated Battery Makers (Eas¬ 
tern) Ltd, 59C, ChowYinghec Road, 
Calcutta-2. (West Bengal)—Train 
Lighting Cell —72,000 Nos. per annum 
after expansion. (SE) ; M/s Eswaran 
& Sons Engineers Pvt. Ltd, 5-7. Se¬ 
cond Line Beach, Post Box No. 1912, 
Madras-1. (Tamil Nadu)—Electrical 
Stampings for Rotary & Static 
Electrical Machine * 3,000 tonnes 
per annum after expansion (SE); 
M/s Chandra Electric Industries, 
F-39, N.D.S.E. Part I, New Delhi-49. 
(Delhi)—Super Enamelled Copper 
Winding Wires—120 tonnes per an¬ 
num. (COB); M/s T.I. Diamond Chain 
Ltd, Ambattur, Madras-5. (Ambat- 
tur, Madras-Tarnil Nadu)—Bicycle 
Chains-*17,50,000 Nos. p.a. (COB). 

Transportation 

M/s Dcepak Industries Limited. 16, 
Hara Street, Calcutta. (Haryana)— 
Gears for Tractors—150 tonnes per 
annum. (NU); M/s Freewheels (I) 
Ltd, UCO Bank Bldg., 4th Floor, Par¬ 
liament Street, New Delhi. (Faridabad- 
Haryana) - - Bicycle Freewheels— 
12,00,000 Nos. per annum. (COB); 
M/s Rune Brake Linnings Ltd, 147, 
Mount Road, Madras. (Ambattur- 
Tamil Nadu)—Brake Linnings and 
Clutch Facings -480 tonnes per annum 
after expansion. (SE). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s McNally Bird Engineering Co. 
Ltd, P.O. Kumardhubi Distt. Dhanbad 
(Bihar). — Mineral Benefication 
and Treatment Plant Equivalent 
to 25 ° t , of production. (COB); M/s 
Voltas Limited, 19, Graham Road, 
Ballard Estate, P.B. No. 1198, Bom- 
bay-1. (Thana-Mahrashtra) — Water 
Well Drills, 25 Nos. p.a. 1COB); M/s 
Techno Engineers, P-46-A, Radliabazar 
Lane, Calcutta-1. (Jamshedpur-Bihar) 
—I. Brew House Equipment—Rs J00 
lacs p.a. 2. Malt House Equipment— 
Rs 10 lacs p.a. (NU); M/s Bird & Co. 
(I) Ltd, Chartered Bank Bldg., Cal¬ 
cutta-1. (Calcutta-West Bengal)—1. 
Carpet Backing looms, annual capa¬ 
city 360 Nos. 2. Inspection Machine. 
60 Nos. 3. Narrow Loom. 72 Nos. 
4. Pre-beamcrs 12 Nos. 5. Beaming. 4 
Nos. 6. Roll up machines. 12 Nos. 
7. Roll Winders. 48 Nos. 8. Cop 
Winders. 48 Nos. (NA): M/s Killick 
Halco Ltd, Killick House, Home 
Street, Fort, Bombay-1 BR. (Bombay, 
Maharashtra) — Water-Well Drilling 
Rigs and accessories—15 p.a. (COB); 
M/s Hindustan Motors Ltd, P.O. 
Hind Motor, Dt. Mogly, West 
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Bengal (Uttarpara-Wcst Bengal). Tra¬ 
versers-within the overall licensed 
capacity of 4200 tonnes of cranes p.a. 
(COB); M/s Bird & Co. (P) Ltd, Char¬ 
tered Bank Bldg., Calcutta-l. (Cal¬ 
cutta-West Bengal)—(i) E.O.T. Cranes 

— Rs 44.00 lakhs p.a. (ii) Winches— 
Rs 6.00 lakhs p.a. (COB); M/s Hindu¬ 
stan National Glass Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd, Bahadurgarh. Distt. Rohtak. 
(Bahadurgarh-Haryana) (i) Glass For¬ 
ming Machine 6 Nos. p.a. (ii) Glass 
Feeder—6 Nos. p.a. (iii) Auto stacker 

— 6 Nos. (iv) Annealing Lehr — 6 Nos. 
(v) Other spares & equipments Rs 6 
lakhs. (NA). 

Engg. Industries 

M/s The Indian Aluminium Cables 
Ltd, F. 40, N.D.S.E., Part I, New 
Dclhi-49. (Gha/iabad-Uttar Pradesh) 

— Expanded Mandrels —60,000 Nos. 
p.a. (NA). 

Chemical 

M/s Kanoria Chemicals and Indust¬ 
ries Ltd, 9, Brabourne Road, Calcutta. 
(Renukoot-Uttar Pradesh)—Chlorina¬ 
ted Paralin wax — 1500 tonnes p.a. 
(NA); The Fertilizer Corporation of 
India Ltd, F-43, South Extension Area, 
Part L Ring Road, New Delhi-3. 
(Trombay-Maharashtra)—Mcthylamines 
—4,000 tonnes p.a. (NA); M/s 
1C I Chemicals (P) Ltd, 6, Middleton 
Street, Calcutta. (Durgapur-West Ben¬ 
gal)—(i) C hlorinated Diphenyls 3000 
tonnes p.a. (ii) Chlorinated Naphtha- 
late --- 500 tonnes p.a. (iii) Chlorinated 
Paraffins 500 tonnes p.a. (NU); 
M/s Indian Oxygen Ltd, Oxygen House, 
P-43, Taratala Road, Calcutta-53. 
(Gauhati-Assam) --0) Oxygen Gas — 
2,40.000 Cubic Meters p.a. (ii) Dissol¬ 
ved Acetylene Gas 70.000 Cubic Me¬ 
ters p.a. (COB); M/s Adarsh Chemicals 
and Fertilizers Ltd.P.O. Baroda Rayon, 
Udhna, Distt. Surat (Gujarat). 
(Udhna-Gujarat)-Synthetic Cryolite 
and or Sodium Silicoilouride —30 
tonnes per month. (NA). 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Glaxo Laboratories (1) Ltd, Dr. 
Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bombay- 
18. (Maharashtra) -Vitamin A —Ex¬ 
pansion from existing capacity of 10 
MMU lo 30 MMU per annum. 
(SE); M/s Suhrid Geigy Ltd, P C). Box 
48, Wadi, Wadi Baroda. (Gujarat)— 
Buta/olidin — Expansion from 10 
tonnes to 30 tonnes per annum. (SE); 
M/s Geoffrey Manners and Co. Ltd, 
Magnet House, Dougal Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay lsosorbide Dinitrate 
Tablets —160 lakh Nos. p.a. (NA). 

Textiles 

M/s Kinnison Jute Mills Co. Ltd, 
Chartered Bank Bldg., Calcutta-]. 
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(West Bengal)—Jute Carpet Backing 
Cloth — 141 broadiooms to produce 
7163 tonnes of carpet backing cloth. 
(SE). 

Paper & Pulp 

M/s Premier Paper Products 23, 
Venkataswamy Road, P. Box No. 
747 R.S. Puram, P.O. Coimbatore-2. 
(Coimbatore-Tamil Nadu) — Paper, 
film foil based flexible packaging 
materials 2328 tonnes p.a. (COB); 
M/s The Ballarpur Paper & Straw 
Board Mills Ltd, Thapar House, 124, 
Janpath, New Delhi. (Ballarpur- Ma¬ 
harashtra)— (i) Pulp-69,000 tonnes 
p.a. (ii) Paper all kinds (writing, print¬ 
ing packing, art, tissue and 
poster paper—69,000 tonnes p.a. 
(COB); M/s Straw Products Ltd, 4, 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, Nehru 
House, New Delhi. (Jaykaypur- 
Orissa)—i. Pulp—28,500 tonnes p.a. 
ii. Writing & Printing papers — 19,000 
tonnes p.a. iii. M.G. Paper/M.F. Tis¬ 
sue 9,500 tonnes p.a. iv. Coated Papers 
and Board -4,500 tonnes p.a. (COB); 
M s Diamond Coated Papers Ltd, 
B-38, Greater Kailash. I, New Dclhi- 
48. (Faridabad-Haryana)—Art Paper/ 
Art Board—3000 tonnes p.a. (NU); 
M/s Tribcni Tissues Ltd, 3, Middleton 
Street, Calcutta- 16. (West Bengal)— 
(i) Pulp 7.500 tonnes p.a. (ii) Ciga¬ 
rette Tissue Commercial and other Tis¬ 
sue Papers — 8,500 tonnes p.a. (COB) 
M/s Straw Products Ltd, ‘Nehru’ 
House (3rd Floor), 4. Bahadur Shah 
Zafar Marg, New Delhi-1—(i) Pulp— 
13,200 tonnes p.a. (ii) Paper Boards, 
including Grey Board, Duplex Board, 
Box Board — 7,200 tonnes p.a. (iii) 
Straw Board - 6,000 tonnes p.a. (COB); 
M/s J.K. Rayon, Kamla lower, P.B, 
No. 25, Kanpur (Jajman, Kanpur) 
(Uttar Pradesh) Cotton Linlers Rayon 
Grade Pulp—4,000 tonnes p.a. (COB); 
M/s G.T. Industries, 33-A, New Ma¬ 
rine Lines, Bombay. (Ujhani, Uttar 
Pradesh) -Packing & Wrapping Paper, 
Mill Board & Straw Board 3,000 
tonnes per annum. (COB); M/s The 
Cellulose Products India Ltd, P.O. 
Kathwada, Maize Products, Distt. 
Ahmedabad, Gujarat. (Ramol-Gujarat) 
—(i) Pulp 5400 tonnes p.a, (ii) Straw 
Board <fc Grey Board — 5400 tonnes 
p.a. (COB); The Titaghur Paper Mills 
Co. Ltd, Chartered Bank Bldg, Cal¬ 
cutta-1. (Titaghur & Kankinara-Wcst 
Bengal)--Pulp—65,000 tonnes p.a. 
Paper & Pap£r Board—65,000 tonnes 
p.a. (COB). 


Vanaspati 

Shri ILK. Singhania. Managing Di¬ 
rector, Rajadhiraj Industries (P) Ltd, 
Seoni (M.P.). (Seoni Madhya Pradesh) 
—Vanaspati — 25 tonnes per day. 
(COB); M/s Ranbir Chemical Indust- 
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ries (P) Ltd, Ranjit Bagh, Ropar 
Road, Kharar, Distt. Ropar (Pun¬ 
jab). (Rypar Road Kharar) — Vanas¬ 
pati — 25 tonnes per day. (COB); 
Shri N. Srinivasan, 2, Dr. C. P. 
Ramaswami Iyer Road, Alwarpet, 

Madras-18. (Madras-Tamil Nadu) 
—Vanaspati—50 tonnes per day. 

(COB); M/s Prakash Vanaspati 
Udyog, P.O. Box No. 81, Shiv- 

nagar, Wardha, (Wardha-Maharashtra) 
— Vanaspati—20 tonnes per day. 

(COB); M/s Rohlas Industries Ltd, 
A-3, Prithvi Raj Road, Jaipur-5. (Jai- 
pur-Rajasthan)—Vanaspati—100 ton¬ 
nes perday. (COB);M/$ Motilal Padam- 
pat Sugar Mills Co. (P) Ltd, (Vanas¬ 
pati Branch), P.O. Box No. 69, Gatai- 
ya, Kanpur (Gataiya, Kanpur.-Uttar 
Pradesh)--Vanaspati — 50 tonnes per 
day. (COB);M/s Rohtas Industries Ltd, 
P.O. Dalmianagar, (Dalmianagar-Bi- 
har)—Vanaspati—J00 tonnes per day. 
(COB). 

Glass 

M/s Jagatjit Industries Ltd, 54, Ring 
Road, Lajpatnagar-3, New Delhi. 
-Glass Bottles and Miscellaneous Ware 
—12000 tonnes p.a. (NA). 

Ceramics 

M/s Bclpahar Refractories Ltd, P.O. 
llclpahar, Distt. Sambalpur, Orissa. 

(Belapahar—Orissa)— Silica Bricks— 
20,000 tonnes p.a. after expansion. 
(SE);M/s Kumardhubi Fireclay and 
Silica Works Ltd, Chartered Bank 
Bldg., Calcutta-. 1 (Kumardhubi-Bi- 

har)—Firebricks, Silica bricks, Silli- 
nianite bricks. Mortars, specialities— 
-1.35.000 tonnes p.a. after expansion. 
(SE);M/s E.I.D. Parry Ltd, P.B. No. 
12 -Madras-1. (Banipet-Tamil Nadu) 
—Raschig Ring, Honeycomb Segments, 
Jnlalox Saddles, Filters etc.,-1,300 
tonnes per annum after expansion. 
(SE); M/s Bclpahar Refractories Ltd, 
P.O. Belapahar, Distt. Sambalpur 
(Orissa). (Belpahar-Orissa)—Basic 
Bricks—50,0000 tonnes after expansion. 
(SE). 

Cement 

M/s The Indian Cements Ltd, Dhun 
Building, 175/1, Mount Road, Mad¬ 
ras. (Tamil Nadu)—I. Portland Ce¬ 
ment—863,000 tonnes p.a. 2. Pozzolana 
Cement—50,000 tonnes p.a. (COB); 
Tamil Nadu Industrial Development 
Corp. Ltd, LLA Building, 150-A, 
Mount Road, Post Bag No. 5205, 
Madras-2. (Alangulam-Tami! Nadu)— 
Portland Cement -400,000 tonnes per 
annum. (COB); M/s Bagalkot Cement 
Co. Ltd, Stadium House, Veer Nari¬ 
man Road, Fort, Bombay. (Bagalkol- 
Mysore)—Portland Cement & Slag 
Cement—360,000 tonnes per annum. 
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Composed of 2,25,000 tonnes of port- 
land Cement A 1,35,000 tonnes of Slag 
Cement. (COB) 

LETTERS OF INTENT 

Ferrous Industries 

Shri Satyabrata Ghosh, L-l/19 , 
Hauz Khas, New Delhi—Centrifugally 
Cast Alloy Steel Tubes and High Alloy 
Steel Castings (Heat Resistant Stainless 
Stecl}y500 tonnes each. (NU); Shri V. 
Srihari Rao, 275, Sanjiva Reddy Nagar, 
Hyderabad. (Vijaywada-Andhra Pra¬ 
desh)—Steel Floor Gratings and Stair 
Threads—2,000 tonnes p.a. (NU); 
M/s Indian Sugar & General Engg. 
Corp., Yamunanagar, Distt. Arnbala 
(Yamunanagar-Haryana)—Low Car¬ 
bon Cast Iron Rolls, Alloyed Iron 
Balls, Low Carbon and Alloyed Iron 
Rolls, Nadular Iron Rolls and Nadular 
Iron Castings — 3,000 tonnes p.a. 
(NA); M/s Nitin Engg. & Mfg. 
Co. (P) Ltd, Eastern Express High¬ 
way, Panchapakhadi, Thana. (Ma¬ 
harashtra)—Centrifugal Alloy Castings 
(Reformer Tubes)—1,000 tonnes p.a. 
(NU); M/s Indian Tube Mills A Metal 
Industries (P) Ltd, 126, Narayan Dhu- 
ru Street, Bombay. (Maharashtra)— 
Bright Bars — Expansion from exist¬ 
ing capacity of 12.000 tonnes to 18,000 
tonnes p.a. (SE); M/s Jindal Strips Pvt. 
Ltd, Delhi Road, Hissar. (Hissar- 
Haryana)—Hot Rolled Skelp and 
Strips—15,000 tonnes p.a.(NA). 

Steam Generating Plants 

M/s Westerwork Engineers Pvt. Ltd, 
Commerce Centre, Tardeo Road, Bom- 
bay-34. (West Bengal)—Packaged Oil 
and Gas Fired Boilers—Expansion by 
Rs 16.00 lakhs p.a., making total 
capacity as Rs 43.00 lakhs p.a. (SE). 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s B. Choudhury A Co., Indian 
Cable Chambers, Fort St., Bombay-1. 
(Bombay-Maharashtra) — H.P.M.V. 
Lamps—0.09 million Nos. p.a. (NA); 
M/s Associated Battery Makers (Eas¬ 
tern) Ltd, “Barlow House”, 59, Cho- 
wringhee Road, Calcutta-20. Poona- 
(Poona-Maharashtra)—H.R. Battery 
Containers sets—120000 Nos. p.a. 
(NA); Associated Battery Makers 
(Eastern) Ltd, “Barow House”, 59, 
C-Chowringhee Road, Calcutta-20. 
(Poona-Mabarashtra}— 1. Automotive 
Batteries 120,000 Nos p.a. 2. Hard 
Rubber Containers (for captive capa¬ 
city)— 120,000 Nos p.a. (SE); M/s 
Electronics Research Ltd, 28, K.H. 
Road, Bangalore-27. (Palghat-Kerala)—- 
Connectors (for application on Power 
Distribution System A Equipment)— 
60,000 Nos. p.a. (NA); M/s Capital 
Lighting and Electronics (P) Ltd, 
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15/1, Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi. 
(Hyderabad-Andhra Pradesh)—GLS 
Lamps (15-200 W) 4.5 million 
Nos. p.a. (NU); M/s Miniature 
Bulb Industries of India, 131, 
Kanwali Road, Dehra Dun (UP)— 
Auto Head light, tail light and side 
light lamps (stem type)—2.25 million 
Nos. p.a. (SE); M/s Tube Light Star¬ 
ter Manufactuing Co., 3/2 Bhagwan 
Ganguli Lane, Post Box 27, Howrah. 
(Howrah-West Bengal)—Lead in wires 
—50 million Nos. p.a. (NU); M/s Arun 
Lamp Industry, 13, Bhagwan Gangu¬ 
li Lane, Howrah, (West Bengal)—1. 
Lead in wires—50 millton Nos. p.a. 
2. Filament wire—15 million Nos. p.a. 
(NU); ShriP. Obul Reddy, 31, General 
Patters Road, Madras-2. (Andhra 
Pradesh)—Midget Electrodes, 250 mil¬ 
lion Nos. p.a. (NU); M/s Modern Bat¬ 
tery and Auto Company, Nene Build¬ 
ing, 302, Charni Road, Bombay-4. 
(Vapi, Distt Bulsar-Gujarat)—(i) Train 
Lighting Cells (Traction) 1,00,000 Nos. 
p.a. (ii) Stationary Cells—10,000 Nos. 
p.a. (iii) Storage Batteries —50,000 Nos. 
p.a. 

Transportation 

Shri O.P. Bhardwaj, No. 6-Sector VI, 
Faridabad (Haryana) Ghaziabad-Har- 
yana)—Engine Valves—15 lakhs Nos. 
p.a. (NU); M/s Hindustan Dealers Ltd, 

4, Indian Exchange Place, 2nd Floor, 
Calcutta-I. (Ballabgarh-Haryana)— (i) 
Speedometers, (ii) Ampere meters, (iii) 
Fuel gauges, (iv) Oil gauges.(v) Speedo¬ 
meter Cables, (vi) Water temperature 
gauges—50,000 Nos. each p.a. (NU); 
M/s Hindustan Auto Corp., 3-9-Modi 
Chambers Sandhurst Bridge, Bombay. 
(Faridabad-Haryana)— Engine Valves— 
36 lakh Nos. p.a. (NU); M/s Shri Ram- 
das Motor Transport Pvt. Ltd, Subhas 
Road, Kakinada (AP) . (Kakinanada- 
Andhra Pradesh)—Engine Valves—4.8 
lakh Nos. p.a. (NA); Shri S.M. Sub- 
ramanian, 24-C, Thanikachalam, 
Chetty Road, Madras. (Tamil Nadu)— 
Engine Valves—12 lakh Nos. (NU); 
Shri Ashok Kumar Nanda, 1 E/23, 

* Jhandewalan Extension, New Delhi-55. 
(Ghaziabad-Uttar Pradesh) - Engine 
Valves—16 lakh Nos. p.a. (NU); Shri 
R.K. Varma, 35,PusaRoad, New Dclhi- 

5. (Haryana)—Engine Valves—15 lakh 
Nos p.a. (NU); Shri Vinay Kumar, 
(Prosperity Aids Industrial Corpora¬ 
tion), K-119, Kamla House, HauzKhas 
Enclave. New Delhi-16. (Uttar Pradesh) 
—(a) Thick A Thin walled bearings 
metallic—Ten lakh Nos. p.a. (b) Thick 
A thin walled bearings metallic—PTFE 
type—Ten lakh Nos. p.a. (c) Bushes— 
metallic A PTFE type — one lakh 
Nos each p.a. (d) Thrust bearings 
(collapsed thin walled bearings)—Four 
lakh Nos. each p.a. (e) Sintered bearings 
—Two lakhs Nos. p.a. (NU); Shri 
K.M. Thakar, 8-CCI Chambers, Din- 
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shaw Vacha Road, Churchgate. Bom- 
bay-1 . (Faridabad-Haryana)—(i) Thin 
walled bimetal bearings A bushes — 
30,00,000 Nos. p.a. (ii) Bimetal strips— 
500 tonnes p.a. (NU);M/s Engine 
Valves Ltd, 7, Noble Street, P.B. 1305, 
Madras-16. (Madras-Tamil Nadu) — 
Engine Valves—5 million Nos. p.a. 
after expansion. (SE); M/s Jairamdas 
Udyog (Private) Ltd, I7-A/l,Asaf Ali 
Road, New Dellhi-1. (Haryana Uttar 
Pradesh)- Engine Valves—10 lakhs 
Nos. p.a. (NU); M/s Globe Industries 
Ltd, Agra Road, Mulund. Bombay-80 
(Vapi) - Spark plugs — 24 lakhs per 
annum. (NU); M/s Bearing Specia¬ 
lists Pvt. Ltd, 137, Canning Street. 
Calcutta,-1. (Gurgaon - Haryana) 
— Engine Valves — 30 lakh Nos. p.a. 
(NU); M/'s. Prem Nath Motors Pvt. 
Ltd., Scindia House, New Delhi-1 
Engine Valves — 30 lakhs Nos, p.a. 
(NU); M/s Indian Carburettors, B-14, 
K.R. Sundaram, Industrial Estate, 
Madras-19. (Chinglcput-Tarnil Nadu) 
Carburettors —1,10,000 Nos. p.a. after 
expansion. (SE); Shri R.L. Malani, 
C/o Shri B. Malani A Sons, Civil Lines 
Nagpur-1. (Nagpur-Maharashtra)— 1. 
Elements—7.5 lakhs Nos. 2. Delivery 
valves—7.5 lakh Nos. 3. Nozzle— 
10.00 lakh Nos. 4. Nozzle Holders— 
2.0 lakh Nos. 5. Single Cylinder 
Pumps — 2.0 lakh Nos. 6. Multi 
Cylinder Pumps 5,000 Nos. 7. 
Spark Plugs — 5.0 lakh Nos. 8. Glow 
Plugs—75.000 Nos. (NU); M/s Cres¬ 
cent Agencies (I) Ltd, 27/33, Madows 
Street, Bombay-. (Poona-Maharashra) 
—Engine Valves—30 lakhs Nos. p.a. 
(NU); M/s Harnam Sales Union,B-5 
Connaught Place, New Delhi-5. (Fari¬ 
dabad-Haryana)— Automobile gears— 
1,000 tonnes p.a. (NU) M/s Talbros 
Pvt. Ltd, 60, Najafgarh; Industrial 
Area, New Delhi-15. (Balabhgarh-Har 
yana)—Engine Valves—36 lakhs Nos. 
p.a. (NU); Shri Virendar Kumar, J-63- 
A, Kirti Nagar, New Delhi-15 (Delhi) 
—Engine Valves— 20 lakhs Nos. p.a. 
(NU); M/s Upper India Bearings (P) 
Ltd,4 /147, Mackey’s Gardens, Madras- 
6—(i) Bimetallic bearing valves A was¬ 
hers (ii) Bimmetallic bushes—15,00,000 
Nos. each per annum after expansion. 
(SE); M/s Bharat Engine Valves 
Ltd, 8/3 , Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi 
(Sonepat-Haryana)-* Engine Valves— 
50 lakhs Nos. (NU):M/s Bharat Car¬ 
burettors, Jumna Bhawan, A-14/3, A- 
Asaf Ali Road, New Dclhi-1. (Ballab- 
garh—Haryana)—(i) Assorted sizes of 
Carburettors -60,000 Nos. p.a. (ii) Car¬ 
burettors Repair Kits- -50,000 Nos. 
p.a, (iii) Brake Hose—30,00,000 Nos. 
p.a. (iv) Master Cylinder Repair Kits 
—3,00,000 Nos. p.a. (v) "Wheel Cylin¬ 
der Repair Kits—6,000,00 Nos. p.a. 
(NU); The West Coast Electric Supply 
Corporation Ltd, 20, Second Line Beach, 
P.B. no. 156, Madras-1. (Bangalore- 
Mysore) — Engine Valves—15 lakhs 
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Nos. p.a. (NU): Shri Avtar Singh, 1st 
Floor, Jamuna Bhavan, A-14/3, Asaf 
Ali Road, New Delhi. (Faridabad 
Haryana) Universal Joint Cross 
Bearings — Nine lakh Nos. p.a. (NU): 
Shri A.P. Madhawan, 89, Race Course, 
Coimbatore-13. (Combatore-Tamil 
Nadu)—(i) Valves—12 lakh Nos. p.a. 
(ii) Valves Guides -l lakhs Nos. (iii) 
Push Rods - - 1 lakh Nos. per annum, 
(iv) Tappers—1.5 lakhs Nos. per an¬ 
num (NU); M/s Sen-Raleigh Limited, 
Mercantile Buildings, La I bazar Street, 
Calcutta-1. (Calcutta-West Bengal)— 
Scooters—24,000 Nos. per annum. 
(NA); M/s Bearings & Bushings Cor¬ 
poration, Bombay Mutual Chambers, 
4th Floor, 19-21, Hamam Street, Fort, 
Bombay-1-BR. (Bombay-Maharashtra) 

- (i) Bearing- 300,000 Nos. p.a. (ii) 
(ii) Bushes —10.00,000 Nos. p.a. (iii) 
Thinwallcd Bearings 20,000 Nos. p.a. 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s The Triveni Engineering Works 
Ltd. National Insurance Buildings, 5, 
Parliament Street, New Delhi. (Uttar 

Pradesh).Vaccum Filters including 

rotary drums, disc,ho ri/ontal tabic, 
single and multitipping pan & linear 
belt models valued at Rs 50 lacs per 
annum. (NA); M/s Testeels Ltd, Nav- 
deep, Opp. Akashwani Ashram Road, 
Ahmedabad. (Ahmedabad-Gujarat)— 
Complete Dairy Plant comprising of 
among other things, S.S. Milk 
Storage Tanks, insulated as wall as 
tin-insulated, S.S. Vats, Pastcnriser, 
Homogeni/ers, Spray Dryer Plants, 
Evaporators, Bottling Plants, Ghee 
Kettle, Butter Churner, Milk Reconsti¬ 
tution Unit, Cream Separators etc. 
worth Rs 150 lakhs p.a. (NA); M/s 
The Andhra Sugar Ltd, Vcnkataraya- 
puram, P.B. No. 2. Tanuku, (West 
Godavari Distt.). (Tanuku-Andhra Pra¬ 
desh)—Sugarcane/Beet Diffusers of Dc 
Smet design—4 Nos. p.a. (NA); M/s 
Pentagon Stainless Steel Casting & 
Alloys Pri\ate Ltd, ‘Madhu Mukand’ 
33, Sion East, Bombav-22 DD. (Dombi- 
vli, Distt. Thana (Maharashtra) 1. 
S.S. Casting- Rs 70 lakhs p.a. 2. Dairy 
Equipment- Rs. 125 lakhs p.a. 3. 
Food Processing Equipment- Rs 125 
lakhs p.a. Total capacity being Rs 320 
lakhs p.a. (NU); M/s Vasant Industrial 
& F.ngg. Works, “Vasant Vijay” 470- 
71, Worli Road, Bombay-18. (Maha¬ 
rashtra)—!. Yam Mercerising Ma¬ 
chines— 6 Units p.a. 2. Yarn Neutralis¬ 
ing Machines - 5 Units p.a. (NA). 

Machine Tools 

Shri N. Sankar, 3/1, Cathedral Road, 
Madras-6. (Madras-Tami! Nadu)— 
Hydraulic Equipment worth Rs one 
crores per annum. (NU). 

Earth Moving Machinery 

M/s Pcarey Lai & Sons (East Pun¬ 
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jab) Pvt. Ltd, 21-A, Janpath, New 
Delhi-1. (Ghaziabad-Uttar Pradesh)— 
Cutting Edges & Blades for Earth- 
moving machinerv—5,000 Nos. p.a. 
(NU). 

Engg. Industries 

M/s Horstmann India Pvt. Ltd, 
37-40, Nagar Road, Poona, (Poona- 
Maharashtra). —(i) Plain Ring Gauges 
—2,500 Nos. p.a. (ii) Screw Ring 
— 78,00 per annum. (iii) Caliper 
Gauges-2,500 Nos. p.a. (iv) Setting 
Masters for Air Gauges—3,000 Nos. 
p.a. (NAL M/s Shree Vishwakarma 
Industries, 192, Jamuna Lai Bazar 
Street, Calcutta. (Calcutta-West Ben¬ 
gal)-Hacksaw Blades —23 lakh Nos. 
p.a. (NA); Indian Foam industries 
1-7-155, Bakaram, Hyderabad. (An¬ 
dhra Pradesh)—!. Polyester Foam 
Laminated cotton/silk/lcather/PVC fab¬ 
rics—7,000 lakhs meters per annum.2. 
Polyester Foam mattressed Cushions 
etc. -460 tonnes p.a.(NU): M/s D.R.P. 
Steel Industries 61, Najafgarh Road, 
New Delhi-15. (Delhi)— Hacksaw 
Blades—40 lakhs Nos. p.a. (NU); M/s 
The Small Tools Mfg. Co. of India Ltd, 
Faraday House, P-17, Mission Row 
Extension, Calcutta. (Uttar Pradesh)— 
(i) End Mills -2,00,000 Nos. p.a. (ii) 
Slitting Cutters —2,00.000 Nos. p.a. 
(iii) Micro Drills — 3,00,000 Nos. p.a. 
(NU); Shri V.J. Kishore, C/o Shri 
K. Vishwanathan, No. II, Bhalora 
Bldg., Dr. Ambedkar Road, Mulund, 
Bombay-80. (Maharashtra) — Gear 
Cutting Tools— 16,000 Nos. p.a. (NU). 

Medical & Surgical Appliances 

M/s British Physical Industries, 
India (P) Ltd, 28, K.H. Road, Banga¬ 
lore-27. (Bangalore-Mysore)—I. Multi¬ 
channel Cardiograph—30 units p.a. 2. 
Intensive Care Units—12 Units p.a. 3. 
Cardioscope—30 Units per annum. 
4. Combination "Recorders—30 Units 
p.a. (NU). 

Industrial Instruments 

M/s Bestobell India Pvt. Ltd, (Gros- 
venor House), 21-Camac Street, Cal¬ 
cutta- 16. (Calcutta-West Bengal)—1. 
Pneumatic Servo-operated Recorders 
Indicators and Manual Station— 
100 Nos. p.a. 2. Pneumatic Re¬ 
lays, Diaphragm Units, Dcsatera- 
tors. Summatbrs and Limiters—75 Nos. 
p.a.. 3. Elcctro/Pncumatie Convertors 
—50 Nos. p.a. 4. Electro Solid Slate 
Integrated Circuit, (a) Controller—50. 
(b) Indicators & Manual Stations—50 
Nos. p.a. 5. Oxygen Analysers and 
Accessories — 25 Nos. p.a. 6. Flow¬ 
meter-Variable—100 Nos. p.a. (SE). 

Scientific Instruments 

M/s The National Instruments Ltd, 
1/1-Raja Subodh Chandra Mullick 
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Road, Jadavpur, Calcutta-20. (Cal¬ 
cutta-West Bengal)—Indra Red Vision 
sighting Equipment for Defence re¬ 
quirements each full set. comprising of 
(a) Gunners Periscope One No. (b) 
Search light—One No. (c) Commander’s 
periscope One No. (d) Binoculars—One 
No. (d) Power Pack-Three Nos.—100 
sets p.a. (NA) 

Chemicals (Other than Fertilizers) 

Chemidye Trading Co. (P) Ltd, 
Kamer Building, Cawasji Patel Street, 
Fort Bombay. (Tamil Nadu)—Phtha- 
lic Anhydride -6,000 tonnes p.a. (NU); 
Suhrid Geigy Ltd, P.O. Box No. 48, 
Wadi Wadi, Baroda. (Gujarat)*—Opti¬ 
cal Whitening Agents (Tinopals) — Ex¬ 
pansion from existing capacity of 120 
tonnes to 360 tonnes p.a. (SE); M/s 
Industrial Oxygen Co. (P) Ltd, 38-A, 
Vadagaon Sheri, Off Nagar Road, 
Poona-14. (Poona-Maharashtra)— Ace¬ 
tic Anhydride—1,600 tonnes p.a. (NA); 
M/s Eastern Oxygen Acetylene Pvt. 
Ltd, Post Box No. 45, P.O. Jharia 
(Dhanbad). (Jabalpur-Madhya Pra¬ 
desh)-Oxygen Gas--0.45 million 
cubic meters p.a. (NU); M/s National 
Air Products Ltd, 13/1, Milestone, 
Delhi — Mathura Road. Faridabad. 
(Haryana) — Oxygen Gas — 0.45 
million cubic meters per annum (Addi¬ 
tional capacity). (SE):Shri P.M. Bodas, 
38, Vijaya Nagar Colony, Sadashiv 
Peth. Poona — 30 (Poona — Maha¬ 
rashtra )—Pearl Pigments — 100 tonnes 
per annum. (NU); Shri K.P. Chhabria, 
33/27, Saroj Bungalow, Deccan Gym¬ 
khana, Poona-4. (Poona-Maharashtra) 
—Rigid PVC Films—2250 tonnes p.a. 
(NU); Shri K. Venkatcwswara Rao, 
Coal Dealer, Patna Bazar, Tantur-3. 
(Andhra Pradesh)—PVC Laminated 
Products 18,000 rims per annum. (NU); 
M/s Gujarat Industrial Investment 
Corporation Ltd, 4th Floor, Natraj 
Chambers, Ashram Road, Navrara- 
pura, Ahmedabad. (Nandesari—Gu¬ 
jarat)—(i) Caustic Soda—37,425 ton¬ 
nes p.a. (ii) Chlorine—3,300 tonnes p.a 
(iii) Hydrochloric Acid (30%) 6,000 
tonnes p.a. (NU); Shri V.K. Singhal, 
S.M,S. Highway, Jaipur-3. (Jaipur 
Rajasthan)—Oxygen Gas—0.43 mil¬ 
lion cubic meters p.a. (NU); M/s Per- 
mali Wallace Ltd, Central India Flour 
Mills Estate, P.B. No. 38, Bhopal-8 
(M.P.) (Huzur, Distt. Sehore-Madhya 
Pradesh)—(i) Glass Fibre Laminates 
—60 tonnes p.a. (ii) Cast Expoxies— 
60 tonnes p.a. (NA); M/s Industrial 
Oxygen Co. (P) Ltd, 38 (A), Vadgaon 
Seri, Off Nagar Road, Poona-14. 
(Poona-Maharasthra)—Oxygen Gas — 
Additional capacity of 0.45 million 
cubic meters p.a. (SE); Shri Ganrishan- 
kar Aggarwal, Bagoria Bhwan, Pri- 
thviraj Road, Jaipur (Bharatpur-Rajas- 
than)—Oxygen Gas—0.45 million cub¬ 
ic meters. (NU); Shri R.L. Rajgarhia, 
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Planning a mini 
steel plant ? 



GAN GIVE YOU MAXIMUM 


HELP BY MANUFACTURING 




HEC has the expertise not 
only to design and 1 

manufacture vertical/radial/ 
curvilinear continuous 
casting machines geared 
to your production needs, 
but can also set up and 
commission plants to the 
exact technical requirements 
of blooms/billets/rounds 
you plan to make. 

And to give you absolutely 
the latest know-how on 
continuous casting 
machines HEC has entered 
into a collaboration 
agreement with 
LICENSINTORG of USSR. 

HEC can manufacture 
continuous casting 
machines for blooms/slabs 
in larger steel plants as 
well. These include low 
alloy constructional steels 
and high alloy steel 
products. 
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For 

complete 
details 
mail 

the coupon 
to your 

nearest branch office. 


HKE YOU 
PROTECTED 4 
AGAINST 
LL 
OF 

kTHEM? 

r You may have 
— insured your 
r export consignment 
against Fire, Theft or 
.hipwreck—but these are 
^only a small part of the 
f risks you have to face. Do you 
know what are the other 
W risks? Your overseas buyer may go 

r bankrupt or default payment. 

His business may be adversely affected 
Y by events beyond his control-such as 
y riots, civil disorders, revolutions or natural 
f calamities. The importing country may 

import or exchange control restrictions 
tave made shipment, place a 
Y moratorium on payments or there may be delays 
In transfer of funds to India. Any of these events 
can put you In serious trouble—-unless you are completely 
| protected against all such risks. 

r ONLY E.C.G.C. CAN OFFER YOU SUCH TOTAL 
INSURANCE COVER ~ 


EXPORT CREDIT & GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

REGD. OFFICE: 10th Floor, Express Towers, 

Nariman Point, Bombay I BR. 

•RANCHES: BOMBAY 4, Rampart Row, Bombay I . 

CALCUTTA Tata Centre, 10th Floor. 43, Chowringhce Road. Calcutta-fd. 
NEW DELHI Chaudrl House, 10-A, Curzon Road, New D«lhi-I. 

MADRAS Indian Bank Bldg., 1st Floor, 17th, North Beach Road, Madras*!* 
COCHIN Chathuruthy Bldg , 1st Floor, Mahatma Gandhi Rd., ^ 
Ernakulam* Cochin-11 
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2, Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1. (Guja¬ 
rat Maharashtra)—Aluminium Oxide 
Abrasive grains—4,500 tonnes p.a. 
(NU). 

Dye-Stuffs 

M/s Colour Chem Limited, Ravindra 
Annexe, Dinshaw Vacha Road, 194, 
Churchgate Reclamation, Bombay-20. 
(Maharashtra)—Phthalocyanine, green 
(Organic Pigment)—Expansion from 
present capacity 257 tonnes p.a. (SE); 

Drugs Sc Pharmaceuticals 

M/s German Remedies Pvt. Ltd, 
Shiv Sagar Estate, ‘A’ Block, Dr. 
Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bombay. 
(Maharasthra)—(i) Kantinol Nicoti- 
nate—12 tonnes p.a. (NA); (ii) Com¬ 
plain a tablets — expansion from 
2,400,000 tablet to 24,000,000 p.a. (per 
single shift). (NA Sc SE); M/s Cap¬ 
sulation Services (P) Ltd, Bank of Ba- 
roda, Building, Apollo Street, Bombay- 
1 (Maharashtra)—Empty Hard Gela¬ 
tine Capsules—200 million Nos. p.a. 
(SE); M/s Ranbaxy Laboratories Pri¬ 
vate Ltd, Okhla, New Delhi-20 (Delhi) 
—Empty Hard Gelatine Capsules—200 
Million Nos. p.a. (SE); Shri Man Phool 
Chopra, 4, Jor Bagh, New Delhi-3. 
(Dehli)—Empty Hard Galetine Cap¬ 
sule—200 million Nos. p.a. (NU); M/s 
Deys Medical Stores (P) Ltd, B6/2 
Lindsay Street, Calcutta. (Uttar Pra¬ 
desh)—Empty Hard Gelatine Capsule— 
—200 million Nos. p.a. (NU); Shri 
D.S. Patel, Yusuf Building, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay (Guja- 
»At); Empty Hard Gelatine Capsules 
—200 million Nos. p.a. (NU). 


India Packaging Products Private Ltd, 
Magadi Road, Rajajinagar. Bangalore. 
(Bangalore-Mysore)—Paperbased in¬ 
dustrial packaging Materials—15,000 
tonnes p.a. (NU). 

Food Processing 

M/s Chandan Kumar Aggarwal, 
C/o Assam Udyog Company, Manko 
Road, Dibrugarh (Assam). (Manipur)— 
Annual capacity. I. Starch Maize. 
—4,000 tonnes. 2. Liquid Glucose— 
4,000 tonnes. 3. Maize Germ—2,000 
tonnes. 4. Gluton—2,400 tonnes. 5. 
Husk, Fine Sc Coarse Bran etc.—3,000 
tonnes. (NU); Shri M.L. Mittal, 24, 
Alipore Road, Calcutta-28. (Medak- 
Andhra Pradesh)—Dehyderatcd Vege¬ 
tables and Fruits—450 tonnes per an¬ 
num. (NU); M/s Britania Biscuit Co. 
Ltd, ‘Nirmal’, 20th Floor, Nariman 
Point, Bombay-1. (Gujarat—one Unit 
Kerala—one Unit, Tamil Nadu—One 
Unit, Maharashtra—2 Units)—(Total an¬ 
nual capacity of all units Canned & Fro¬ 
zen seafoods —15,399 tonnes. 2. Frozen 
Sc Canned Vegetables—4,400 tonnes. 
3. Fish Meal—13,740 tonnes. (NA); 
Shri M.K. Panduranga Setty, 27-Bull 
Temple Road, Bangalore-4. (Mysore)— 
Bakers Yeast—1,000 tonnes per annum. 
(NU); M/s Southern Agrifurane 
Industries Ltd, 99-Amcrican Street, 
Madras-h (Tamil Nadu)—L-Lysinc — 
1,200 tonnes per annum. (NU); M/s 
Ram Krishna Food Products Pvt. 
Ltd, 29/2, Shivaji Nagar, Poona-5. 
(Poona-Maharashtra)- (i) Biscuits— 
3,000 tonnes per annum, (ii) Confec¬ 
tionery—1,500 tonnes p.a. (NIJ). 


Paper aod Pulp 

M/s Traco Cable Company Ltd, 
Irimpanam via Triupunthura, Erna- 
kulam Distt. Kerala (Kerala)—Paper 
Insulated (Dry Core) Telephone Ca¬ 
bles 2,000—km (after expansion). (SE); 
M/s The Central Pulp Mills Limited, 
1183, Shivajinagar, Fergusson college 
Road, Poona-5. (Fort Sougad-Guja- 
rat)—Paper—16,500 tonnes per an¬ 
num. (NA): M/s The Central Pulp 
Mills Ltd, 1168, Shivaji Nagar, Fer¬ 
gusson College Road, Poona-5. Fort 
Songad (Gujarat)—Paper Grade Pulp 
—Expansion from existing capacity of 
2,250 tonnes to 40,000 tonnes p.a. 
(SE); Shri R.M. Muthia, C/o M/s 


Cosmetics 

M/s Punjab State Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corp. Limited, United Commer¬ 
cial Bank Building, 3rd Floor, Sector 
17B, P.B. No. 81, Chandigarh. (Punjab) 
—1. Toilet soaps—7,200 tonnes p.a. 
2. Glycerine -450 tonnes p.a. (NIJ). 

Glass 

M/s A.L. Sahgal, 1, Link Road, New 
Delhi. (Uttar Pradesh)—Glass Bottles- 
18,000 tonnes per annum. (NU); M/s 
Fibre Glass Pilkington Ltd, 9, Wallace 
Steet, Fort, Bombay-1. (Thana-Maha- 
rahtra)—1. Glass Textiles. 2. Glass 
Reinforcement (Glass Fibre and conti¬ 
nuous Filament yarn). Expansion from 


existing capacity of 600 tonnes to 
1,000 tonnes per annum. (SE). 

Cement 

M/s Jammu & Kashmir Minerals 
Ltd, The Band, Srinagar (Basholi, 
Distl. Katna (Jammu & Kashmir)— 
Portland Cement—200,000 tonnes p.a. 
(NU); M/s The Industrial Dev. Corpo¬ 
ration of Orissa Ltd, P.B. No. 78, 
Bhubaneswar-1. (Bargarh-Orissa) - 
Portland blast furnace slag cement— 
198,000 tonnes per annum. (SE); Shri 
Pawan Kumar Kanoria, 9, Brabourne 
Road, Calcutta-1. (Tehsil Banas-Ra- 
jashtan)— (i) Portland Cement- 
164,000 tonnes p.a. (ii) Pozzolana Ce¬ 
ment—40,000 tonnes p.a. (NU). 

IVlisc. Industries 

M/s Jammu Sc Kashmir Stale In¬ 
dustrial Dev. Corporation Ltd, Haft 
Chinar (Srinagar-(J&K), (Jammu & 
Kashmir)- Cigarettes—4,500 million 
pieces p.a. (NU); M/s East IndiaTo- 
bacco Co. (P) Ltd, Grand Trunk Road, 
Guntur—l (AP). (Madras-Tamil Nadu) 
—Cigarettes—4,500 million pieces p.a. 
(NU); M/s Tamil Nadu Industrial Dev. 
Corporation Ltd, 160-19, Mount Road, 
Madras-2. (Tamil Nadu)—Cigarettes— 

4,500 million pieces p.a. (NU); M/s 
Golden Tobacco Co. Private Ltd, To¬ 
bacco House, Ville Parle, Bombay-56- 
AS. (Andhra Pradesh)- Cigarcltcs— 

4,500 million pieces p.a. (NU); M/s 
Haryana State Ind. Development Cor¬ 
poration I td, Bank of India Building, 
P.B. No. 22, Sector, 17, Chandigarh- 
17. (Sonepat-llaryana)—Cigarettes — 

4,500 million pieces—p.a. (NU). 

Licences Revoked/Surrendered 

(Information pertains to particular li¬ 
cences only) 

M/s Universal Screw Factory ,Chhe- 
horta, (N. Rly.) (Punjab)—Screws Bolts 
Nuts, Rivets Nails, Pin Manufacturing 
Machines etc. M/s McLeods & Co. Ltd, 
McLeod House, No. 3, Nctaji Subhash 
Road, Calcutta Wire Ropes. 

Changes in the Names of Owners/ 
Undertakings 

(information pertains to particular li¬ 
cences only) 

From Shri Dwarka Prasad Marwari 
to M/s Ideal Mining Combine. From 
M/s Sakthi Sugars Ltd, Coimbatore 
to M/s Sri Chumtideswari Sugars 
Ltd. 
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HINDALCO 


HELPS TO BUILD 
NATION’S ECONOMY 


• •• 


In May, 1962 Hindalco started production of aluminium with a smelter capacity of 20.000 tonnes a year. The capacity was raised to 
40.000 tonnes In November. 1965. 60.000 tonnes in August, 1967 and to 80.000 tonnes in May. 1969. Plans are in hand to expand the 

plant further to 120.000 tonnes by end-1973. 
Between May. 1962 and December. 1970 Hindalco. now India's largest producer of aluminium, has produced 372,903 tonnes of 

aluminium, which has saved for the nation nearly Rs. 180 crores of precious foreign exchange. 

As a substitute for imported copper in the electrical industries. 

the above output represents a much larger foreign 
exchange saving, since one tonne of aluminium is replacing 
two tonnes of copper and as imported copper is several 
times costlier than indigenous aluminium. 

As a vital raw material for Electrical Conductors 
8 Cables. Telecommunications, Electric 
Capacitors, Condensers and Motors. 
Transportation (by road, rail, air and 




water). Containers 8 Packaging (in both 
rigid 8 flexible forms). Building 8 
Construction. Furniture, Paints. Surface 
Coatings, Explosives and Rocket Fuels. 
Industrial Castings. Steel Deoxidizing. 
Coinage, Missiles, Rockets, Satellites, Sophis¬ 
ticated Consumer Durables (like air-conditioners, 
refrigerators, electric fans). Business Machines 
(computors. typewriters, etc). Irrigation Piping. 6rain 
Bins, Drainage Culverts, Water Mains and countless other applications, HINDALCO aluminium is helping to build a new India. .With its 
almost limitless variety of forms and shapes and its versatile properties. HINDALCO aluminium is sure to play a crucial role in moating 

industrial India's challenge today and tomorrow... 

HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM CORPORATION LTD. 

WORKS : P.O. RENUKOOT, DISTRICT MIRZAPUR, U.P. 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 

IFC Report: 1971 


The International Finance Corpora¬ 
tion (IFC) announced on September 
21, that it made investments totalling 
$101.4 million in 24 private businesses 
in the developing countries dur¬ 
ing the 1971 fiscal year. 

IFC’s annual report, covering the 12 
months ended June 30,1971, noted that 
the total cost of projects assisted by the 
Corporation during the period — com¬ 
bining funds from IFC and from 
other investors — totalled $433.5 
million. IFC, a member of the World 
Bank Group, completed 15 years of 
operations in Fiscal 1971. Altogether, 
the Corporation’s investments during 
the year raised its total investments 
to $578 million in 172 enterprises in 47 
countries. Other investors have put in 
$2,465 million in these projects, making 
a total of $3,043 million. 

Continuing a trend witnessed in re¬ 
cent years, local capital made a greater 
contribution to the financing of pro¬ 
jects, as compared to foreign capital. 
Of every dollar invested in these pro¬ 
jects during Fiscal 1971, 49 cents came 
from local investors, 28 cents from 
foreign investors, and 23 cents from 
IFC. 

Eight of the enterprises supported by 
IFC in 1971 were in five Asian count¬ 
ries — Republic of China, Indonesia, 
Korea, the Philippines and Thailand. 
IFC invested $33.6 million in these pro¬ 
jects, which had a total cost of approxi¬ 
mately $97 million. 

Manufacturing Enterprises 

Six of the projects in Asia were 
manufacturing enterprises in such areas 
as textiles, cement, telecommunication 
and power cables, and lubricating oil 
base stocks. The other two projects 
were financial intermediary institu¬ 
tions. 

The six manufacturing projects are 
expected to provide direct employment 
to 2,300 workers and to generate, when 
in operation, net foreign exchange 
savings and earnings of about $23 mil¬ 
lion a year. 

IFC for the first time extended its 
financing to private enterprises in 
Indonesia. The Corporation invested 
over $22 million in the following four 
projects:— 

(1) $12.6 million in P.T. Semen 
Tjibinong, a $26 million cement plant 
to be built at Tjibinong in West Java; 

(2) $3.3 million in P.T. Unitex, a 


$11 million polyester-cotton poplin 
mill to be located near Bogor in West 
Java; 

(3) $3.1 million in P.T. Kabel In¬ 
donesia — Kabelindo, a $5.9 million 
telecommunication and power cable 
manufacturing facility to be located 
near Djakarta; and 

(4) $2.5 million in P.T. Primatexco 
Indonesia, a $7 million cotton camb¬ 
ric mill to be located near Pekalongan 
in Central Java. Most of this plant's 
output will be used to make batik 
“sarongs,” the traditional dress in 
Indonesia. 

Development of Money Market 

Also for the first time, IFC supported 
an institution set up to develop money 
and capital markets in a developing 
country. This was the Korea Invest¬ 
ment and Finance Corporation, which 
seeks to mobilize short and long-term 
capital for Korean private industry. 
IFC joined Korean, Japanese and 
United States investors, and the Private 
Investment Company for Asia, S.A., 
in contributing to KIFC's $3.5 million 
share capital. 

Increased IFC activity in this sector 
is expected, following the organization 
in March 1971 of a Capital Markets 
Department in the Corporation. Act¬ 
ing for the World Bank Group, the 
Department will help to set up private 
capital market institutions in de¬ 
veloping countries which will contri¬ 
bute to the growth of domestic savings 
and to their efficient utilization through 
market mechanisms. 

IFC’s other investments in Asia 
during 1971 were; 

(1) Republic of China — $2.62 mil¬ 
lion in a $7.9 million polyester fila¬ 
ment plant of the Oriental Chemical 
Corporation. IFC in 1970 supported 
the establishment of Oriental’s poly¬ 
ester staple fibre plant. 

(2) Philippines—$8 million in Philip¬ 
pine Petroleum Corporation, a new 
$33 million refinery for production of 
lubricating oil base stocks. 

(3) Thailand — $191,387 additional 
subscription to the share capital of 
the Industrial Finance Corporation of 
Thailand, a development finance com¬ 
pany associated with the World Bank 
Group. IFC became a shareholder in 


1964, with an initial capital stock 
subscription of $193,108. 

IFC’s 1971 investments in regions 
other than Asia were in petrochemicals, 
pulp and paper products, cement, tex¬ 
tiles. ceramic tiles, tourism, aluminum 
sheet and foil, vehicle manufacturing 
and development financing. 

Asian investors associated with IFC 
in 1971 included: 

Business Firms 

Asia Cement Corporation, Republic 
of China 

Daiwa Spinning Co., Ltd, Japan 
Gabungan Koperasi Batik Indone¬ 
sia 

Marubeni lida Co., Ltd, Japan 
Nichimen Co., Ltd, Japan 
P.T. Masayu Trading and Indust¬ 
rial Co., Indonesia 
P.T. Semen Gresik, Indonesia 
Unitika Ltd, Japan 
Yamatogawa Dyeing Works Ltd, 
Japan 

Financial Institutions 

Bank Negara Indonesia 1946 
China Development Corporation, 
Republic of China 
Korea Development Finance Corpo¬ 
ration 

Meralco Securities Corporation, 
Philippines 

Nomura Securities Ltd, Japan 
Private Development Corporation of 
the Philippines 

Private Investment Company for 
Asia (PICA) S.A. 

Cumulative Net Sales 

The Corporation reported ^ales of 
its investments amounting to $14.2 
million in 1971. This brought cumula¬ 
tive net sales, including the acquisition 
by other investors of $29.5 million of 
securities covered by standby and un¬ 
derwriting commitments, to $156.7 
million. The IFC report noted that 
these sales had been a major factor in 
making it possible for the Corporation 
to make total investments well over 
five times its subscribed capital of 
$107.2 million. 

Financial institutions in Asia which 
purchased portions of lFC's invest¬ 
ments in 1971 included the Bank of 
East Asia, Ltd. Hong Kong: Nomura 
International (Hong Kong) Ltd: and 
PICA. 

An important event during the year 
was the signing of an agreement pro¬ 
viding for a loan of $5 million from the 
Netherlands, to be used by IFC in its 
investment operations. This was the 
first loan made by a member govern¬ 
ment to the Corporation. 

Two countries — Gabon and Trini- 
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dad and Tobago — joined 1FC in 
1971, bringing membership to 96 
countries. 

IFC: 1956-71 

During the first 15 years, the In¬ 
ternational Finance Corporation (IFC) 
passed through three distinct stages. 
Till 1960, the IFC made slow progress 
because it was allowed to function 
only as a lender and not as an invest¬ 
ment banker. When in 1961, the mem¬ 
ber governments decided to change the 
articles of agreement of the Corpora¬ 
tion to enable it to invest in equities, 
the pace of its working got quickened. 
This change marked the second stage 
in the life of the Corporation which saw 
it supporting private enterprise through 
local development finance institutions. 
By the time the Corporation comple¬ 
ted its first decade, the total number 
of the investments had reached 124 
covering Latin America, Asia and 
Africa. The increasing operations of the 
Corporation strained its resources and 
necessitated amendment of the articles 
of the World Bank to enable IFC 
to borrow from the Bank up to a limit 
of four times its own subscribed capi¬ 
tal and surplus. The additional re¬ 
sources which the IFC received from 
the World Bank made it possible for 
the Corporation to further expand its 
activities marking the third stage in 
its life. Eleven Indian companies re¬ 
ceived between 1959 and 1970 no less 
than S42.3 million by way of assistance 
from the IFC. 

The progress made by the IFC dur¬ 
ing the past 15 years has been reviewed 
in the report of the corporation for 
1971. Full text of this review follows: 

Aims and Objects 

The International Finance Corpo¬ 
ration (IFC) was established in 1956 by 
Articles of Agreement among its mem¬ 
ber countries as an affiliate of the In¬ 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (the World Bank). 
Its object was to help the Bank fulfil 
the purpose expressed in Article I 
(ii) of its own Articles of Agreement. 
This required the Bank to seek to pro¬ 
mote private foreign investment by 
participating in private loans and other 
investments and, when private capi¬ 
tal is not available on reasonable 
terms, by supplementing private in¬ 
vestment from its own resources. 

In its first decade the Bank did much, 
by means of loans to finance public 
works projects and otherwise, to pro¬ 
vide developing countries with the 
infrastructure to support and expand 
industrial growth; but experience soon 
showed that, although the Bank’s 
founding fathers had recognized the 
importance of private capital in this 
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task, the Bank’s own ability to pro¬ 
mote private enterprise is limited. 
This is because World Bank loans 
must be made to or guaianteed by the 
government of the country where the 
project to be financed is located, and 
becuase the World Bank makes only 
fixed interest loans and cannot provide 
venture capital. 

In some cases the Bank attempted 
to meet this situation by providing 
credits to private enterprise through 
a local development bank or hanking 
consortium. But this was found to be 
only a partial answer to the problem. 
There is clearly a limit on the extent to 
which borrowed funds can be used for 
risk capital investment, and on the 
ability of purely national investment 
institutions to operate internationally. 

Private Investment 

In 1952, a report prepared by the 
staff of the Bank pointed out the need 
for increased private investment in the 
less developed areas and proposed the 
creation of an International Finance 
Corporation as an aifiliatc of the Bank. 
According to the report, the Corpora¬ 
tion would be able: 

(a) to provide funds to enable 
private investors to undertake or 
expand promising projects held 
back by lack of adequate capi¬ 
tal; 

(b) to bring together investment 
opportunities, capital and ma¬ 
nagement ; 

* 

(c) to encourage investors deterred 
by lack of confidence rather than 
lack of capital — many thought 
this might be its most impor¬ 
tant contribution; 

(d) to serve a broader purpose as a 
pilot operation dealing with and 
trying to solve the problems of 
private international investment. 

During the next three and a half 
years various discussions on the pro¬ 
posal took place between governments 
find among representatives of the in¬ 
vestment communities in the developed 
countries. Eventually, in July 1956, 
the International finance Corpora¬ 
tion came into existence. It was 
established with a capital of some 
*78 million subscribed by 31 member 
governments of which 20 were of less 
developed countries. 

There have been three distinct stages 
in lFC's first 15 years. 

The first projects offered to IFC 
covered a wide variety of activities. 
Financing was sought for enterprises in 
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every important less developed area 
of the world, although mainly in Latin 
America. Many enquiries were based 
on misunderstandings; for example, 
it was not always realized that IFC 
does not finance export credits or 
instalment sales. Of 235 proposals re¬ 
ceived by IFC in the first six months 
of 1958, 40 per cent were found to be 
inconsistent with its charter and ope¬ 
rating policies. 

The Corporation concentrated its 
first operations (as it has done since) 
in the fields of manufacture and pro¬ 
cessing: these most readily attract pri¬ 
vate capital and provide the greatest 
economic multiplier through the trans¬ 
fer of technology and management 
skills, and through employment and 
training. At the end of its first year 
IFC had made four commitments 
totalling §5,320,000, all in Latin Ame¬ 
rica. By the end of its fourth financial 
year, in 1960, IFC had 59 member 
countries and had made 33 commit¬ 
ments in 17 countries with a total cost 
of $42 million. 

Those figures showed relatively slow 
growth — a reflection of a basic rest¬ 
riction under which IFC had been 
obliged to work. The original 
proposal for the creation of IFC 
had envisaged an institution able 
to make loans without government 
guarantees and to make equity invest¬ 
ments. Ironically, however, some ob¬ 
jections were made to a public insti¬ 
tution holding capital stock in private 
enterprises, with the result that the 
new institution was expressly forbidden 
to make equity investments. 

Serious Handicap 

It had been hoped that this restric¬ 
tion would not unduly limit lFC’s 
activities. However, after four years 
of operation it became apparent that 
the Corporation’s effectiveness was 
hampered by the fact that it could func¬ 
tion only as a lender and not as an 
investment banker. The restriction 
against investment in equities was in 
fact a serious handicap to the growth 
of IFC and to its ability to mobilize 
private capital for foreign investment. 

IFC had tried to meet the problem 
by making investments which included 
sonic characteristics of equity, such as 
profit sharing participations or options 
on share capital. But, in doing so, 
the Corporation was forced into pat¬ 
terns of financing which, in the context 
of the developing countries, often ap¬ 
peared complicated and unusual, and 
which were themselves obstacles to the 
attraction of other private investment. 
Accordingly, in 1961 the member go¬ 
vernments of the Corporation resalved 
to change lFC's Articles of Agreement 
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to enable the Corporation to invest in 
equities. 

The change began the second stage 
in the Corporation's life. IFC was 
now able to play a full part in provid¬ 
ing and mobilizing risk capital for 
investment in the less developed 
countries. It was able to promote 
projects itself and to reinforce pro¬ 
jects in which it invested. It was able 
to work with sponsors in shaping and 
setting up investments in a way that 
would render them attractse to other 
private investors. 

It also became possible for IFC, 
through underwriting or standby com¬ 
mitments. to help in spreading share 
ownership in the developing countries. 
Thus, in 1962, IFC for the first time 
joined in underwriting a share issue, 
in this case an issue of capital shares 
of the largest private steel company 
in Mexico. 

Another result of IFC's ability to 
invest in equities was that the way 
was opened for the Corporation to 
support private enterprise through lo¬ 
cal development finance institutions. 
IFC was created to do on an inter¬ 
national scale what these institutions 
were established to do on a local scale. 
Their activities have thus been comple¬ 
mentary, and there has been a constant 
interchange of information, with IFC 
passing to the local institutions pro¬ 
jects too small for it to handle econo¬ 
mically. and they, in their turn, passing 
to IFC projects beyond their scope. 
To date IFC has invested $53.2 mil¬ 
lion in 23 of these national institutions 
and in two others operating regionally 
in Latin America and Africa. 

Extension of Activity 

By the time it reached its lOlh anni¬ 
versary in 1966 this new breadth of 
activity was clearly reflected in IFC’s 
record. The total number of its in¬ 
vestments had reached 124, more than 
three times as many as five years 
before, with a total cost of SI72 mil¬ 
lion, more than three times the figure 
for 1961. Notably, others had in¬ 
vested $890 million in the same enter¬ 
prises. 

This increased activity was paralle¬ 
led by a greater geographical spread 
in IFC's operations. They were now 
virtually worldwide. In 1966 Latin 
America, with 69 commitments out of 
a total 124, was still predominant, but 
now Asia and Africa together accoun¬ 
ted for 36 commitments. 

The increase in IFC’s equity opera¬ 
tions created a new problem. The 
World Bank Group became aware that 
there was a demand for loan capital 
not guaranteed by member govern¬ 


ments, and in larger amounts than IFC 
could supply. If IFC was to play its 
part in this situation it now needed 
more funds. The problem was resolv¬ 
ed by an amendment of the Articles 
of the Bank and of IFC which enabled 
IFC borrow from the World Bank up 
to a limit of four times its own unim- 
pared subscribed capital and surplus. 
The result of these amendments was 
to provide IFC with additional re¬ 
sources for its own loans and release 
the Corporation's entire share capital 
and reserves, totalling Si34.6 million 
at the end of 1967, for making equity 
investments. The need for these addi¬ 
tional funds was illustrated by the fact 
that, without them, IFC at that date 
would have had less than si million 
available for new investments. 

New Upsurge 

Availability of these new resources 
marked the start of the third stage in 
IF'C’s life and led to a new upsurge in 
its activities. These were now diversi¬ 
fied still further, for example into 
tourism and utilities; there was a more 
substantial involvement in pulp and 
paper and in fertilisers. IFC was also 
able to invest larger sums in projects 
of greater size and complexity. Hither¬ 
to the Corporation's largest commit¬ 
ment had been about $6 million, but 
in 1967 alone three commitments were 
made between slO million and $12 
million. By now the average size of 
commitment was $4.5 million or near¬ 
ly four times the average in IFC’s 
first decade. In 1967, too, the cumu¬ 
lative total of IFC commitments rea¬ 
ched $221 million, or more than twice 
the Corporation's subscribed capital. 

This upward progression was to 
continue in the next three years. In 
this period there was a marked increase 
in IFC’s investments in Asia and 
Africa. In 1967 more than half of the 
year’s new investments were made in 
Asia and the Middle East. In 1968 
more than half were made in Africa 
alone; these included the year's two 
largest investments — $20 million in 
a copper mine in Mauritania and $9 
million in a sugar plantation and mill 
in Ethiopia. The year was also notable 
for the Corporation’s largest under¬ 
writing so far . a guarantee of half 

an issue of $14 million shares in the 
same Mexican steel concern that IFC 
had supported in 1962 in its first under¬ 
writing operation. J969 saw IFC’s 
largest investment to date — $22 mil¬ 
lion to a cement project in Thailand. 
The following year brought cumulative 
gross commitments by IFC to $477 
million, of which $112 million, near¬ 
ly a quarter of that total, were made in 
1970 alone. Others had invested $381 
million in the same enterprises. 

At June 30, 1971, the cumulative 


gross total of the Corporation’s in¬ 
vestments in business enterprises 
amounted to $577.8 million, in¬ 
vested in 172 enterprises in 47 develop¬ 
ing countries. Other investors had pro¬ 
vided $2,465 million for those enter¬ 
prises making a total investment in 
them of $3,043 million. 

This last figure, rather than the 
cumulative total of IFC’s own in¬ 
vestments, provides the true measure 
of the Corporation's accomplishments. 
It was always central to the purposes 
for which IFC was set up that it should 
not invest alone but in association 
with private investors. The Corpora¬ 
tion was to act as a catalyst, to bring 
together private foreign and domestic 
capital and investment opportunities, 
and to facilitate investments with its 
own funds. IFC's performance in 
that role may be judged from the fact 
that for every dollar so far invested 
by IFC others have concurrently in¬ 
vested over four dollars. 

IFC has also been successful in 
associating other private investors in 
its activities in another way. By its 
charter IFC is required, where possi¬ 
ble, to revolve its funds by selling its 
own investments to private investors. 
By June 30, 1971, a part, or in some 
cases all, of 123 of IFC’s commitments 
in 41 countries, out of a total of 234 
commitments in 47 countries, had been 
sold to financial institutions and other 
investors. Among the international 
purchasers of these investments have 
been banks, investment companies, 
pension funds, mutual funds and in¬ 
surance companies in North America, 
Europe and the Middle East. 

Use of Own Resources 

The funds invested by IFC and its 
partners, and the transfer of techno¬ 
logical and other skills that has gone 
with them, have helped the host count¬ 
ries make effective use of their own 
resources, and have created new sources 
of local revenue. After 15 years of life, 
IFC has become a significant institu¬ 
tion in the field of private sector 
financing. Its purpose is to sec that 
no economically justifiable and worth¬ 
while private project in the developing 
countries fails to move because of 
lack of finance. 

IFC is now ready to expand its 
existing areas of activity and to move 
into new areas — to begin a fourth 
stage in its life. 

There is one sphere in which need 
and opportunity are increasingly appa¬ 
rent — the mobilization and utiliza¬ 
tion of local capital. 

Here IFC is becoming more involv- 
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ed, as it has already been active in 
various ways. For instance, the Cor¬ 
poration has specifically sought, 
through joint ventures, to embrace 
local investors in the less developed 
countries in its operations, and so to 
stimulate the growth and flow of local 
capital. It has found that there is a 
wide range of situations, especially 
in countries short of entrepreneurial 
skills, in which there can be fruitful 
co-operation between a local partner 
able to provide local knowledge and 
some capital and a foreign partner 
who can contribute technical, manage¬ 
rial and administrative expertise in 
addition to capital. Of the 172 busi¬ 
ness enterprises in which IFC has so 
far invested, 85 have been joint ven¬ 
tures, to which the Corporation has 
committed $352.3 million of the total 
$577.8 million it has invested to date. 

Today IFC will only invest in pro¬ 
jects where there is provision for 
immediate or eventual participation 
by local investors. 

Share of Local Capital 

Over the whole range of IFC's 
investments local capital has in fact 
made a greater contribution than has 
foreign capital. Thus, of the $332 
million invested by IFC’s partners in 
the fiscal year 1971, $120 million 
came from investors in the capital¬ 
exporting countries and $212 million 
from investors in the developing count¬ 
ries. Of every dollar invested in pro¬ 
jects directly financed by IFC over its 
15 years’ life 19 cents were contributed 
by the Corporation, 36 cents by foreign 
private investors and 45 cents by local 
interests. 


sometimes required, as a condition of 
its financing, that the sponsors of an 
enterprise should offer shares to local 
investors if there is no existing public 
participation. Sometimes, too, the 
Corporation has earmarked part of 
its own holding of shares for future 
sale to local investors, particularly 
where lack of a capital market has 
made it difficult or impossible to se¬ 
cure public particiption in the early 
stages of an enterprise. 

As a further development of its 
activities in this field IFC has recently 
established a Capital Markets Depart¬ 
ment as a local point for both the Bank 
and IFC to help create and support 
local institution?* to channel domestic 
sayings into productive private enter¬ 
prise. It has also supported the crea¬ 
tion of the new Korea Investment and 
Finance Corporation (KJFC), which 
will have the objective of mobilizing 
short and long-term capital for Korean 
private industry. In the money mar¬ 
ket KIFC is expected to develop 
means to encourage the flow of short¬ 
term funds between individual and 
institutional savers and industrial 
companies. In the capital market it 
is expected to concentrate on under¬ 
writings and the development of a sales 
and distribution system. It may even¬ 
tually make direct equity investments. 

The pace and scope of lFC’s activi¬ 
ties have always been, and will conti¬ 
nue to be, dependant on a variable 
combination of the availability of 


suitable investment opportunities and 
of suitable sponsors. The Corporation's 
future activities must also be closeK 
related to the prospects for the private 
sector in the less developed world. In 
those prospects there are many impon¬ 
derables. There is the impact of infla¬ 
tion, with its effect on the availability 
and cost of capital, and on other costs. 
Two other imponderables are the con¬ 
flict of priorities in the developed coun¬ 
tries which affected their will and abi¬ 
lity to invest abroad, or at any rate in 
the less developed countries and the 
capacity of the latter to mobilize their 
own resources. There is also, in some 
quarters, the growth of suspicion and 
distrust of foreign investment. 

Some, citing events in this country 
or that, are pessimistic about the pre¬ 
sent world investment climate. Others 
see chances for considerable improve¬ 
ment in that climate if a new commu¬ 
nity of interest can be established bet¬ 
ween governments and private enter¬ 
prise, both domestic and foreign. 

In today's world as international 
investment institution, such as IFC, 
jointly created and owned by the gov¬ 
ernments of developed and less deve¬ 
loped countries, can make a unique 
contribution to the growth of that 
feeling of mutual confidence between 
governments and private investors 
which is so essential if private enter¬ 
prise is to contribute its full potential 
to development. 
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However, the growth and flow' of local 
capital can only be stimulated effective¬ 
ly if adequate local facilities exist 
for marketing securities. Such facili¬ 
ties, when they arc not lacking al¬ 
together, tend to be limited in scope 
and capability in the less developed 
countries. Such inadequacies tend to 
act as a brake on efforts to mobilize 
local capital and to stimulate local 
ownership of industry. For instance, 
there may be numerous potential local 
subscribers to a local share issue, but 
often payments for subscriptions can 
be arranged only over a considerable 
period of time. In other words, ab¬ 
sence of underwriting facilities can de¬ 
lay prompt financing of an enu . prise. 

Since IFC first entered this field in 
1962, by underwriting the share issue- 
the Corporation has undertaken 
cumulative stand-by and underwrit¬ 
ing commitments of $50.1 million. 

In those countries with fairly well 
developed capital markets, IFC has 
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ght down the index for 'liquor and to¬ 
bacco’ group by 1.6 per cent to 190.5. 


Wholesale Prices 


The wholesale prices as measured by 
the official index (with the year ended 
March, 1962=100) advanced by 1.5 per 
cent to 188.0 in July, 1971 as against 
185.3 for June, 1971. The index for 
July,1971 was higher by 3.8 per cent 
when compared to 181.2 for July, 
1970. The rise in the ‘all commodities’ 
index was shared by an advance in the 
indices of ‘food articles’ by 1.8 per cent 
to 209.8. ‘fuel, power, light and lubri¬ 
cants* by 0.2 per cent to 172.0 as 
against 171.7 for the previous month, 
‘industrial raw materials’ by 3.9 per 
cent to 195.9 as compared to 188.6 
for the last month, ‘chemicals’ by 0.2 
percent to 195.0, ‘machinery and trans¬ 
port equipment' by 0.1 per cent to 
156.6 as against 156.4 for the earlier 
month and ‘manufactures' by 0.6 per 
cent to 165.7. However, the index for 
‘liquor and tobacco' receded by 1.6 
per cent to 190.5 during the month 
under review. 

Food articles 

Higher prices of all the cereals (ex¬ 
cept maize which witnessed a fall) 
pushed up the index for this sub-group 
by 1.8 per cent to 200 7. Owing to a 
rise in the price of gram, arhar, masur 
and urad the index for ‘pulses' sub¬ 
group went up by 5.7 per cent to 256.1. 
On the whole the index for ‘foodgrains’ 
witnessed a rise of 2.6 per cent to 210.7 
during the month but at this level the 
index was, however, lower by 0.9 
per cent when compared to that of a 
year ago. The sub-group index for 
‘fruits and vegetables’ moved up by 2.5 
per cent to 232.9 due to higher prices 
of all the items under this sub-group 
except oranges which recorded a fall. 
Due to a fall in the prices of tnilk, the 
index for ‘milk and milk products’ 
sub-group declined by 0.6 per cent to 
218.3. The prices of ghee however, 
went up. An increase of 2.4 per cent 
204.2 in the sub-group index for ‘edible 
oils’ was caused by higher prices of 
groundnut oil and mustard oil. The 
prices of gingclly oil, however, receded. 
The sub-group index for ‘fish, eggs and 
meat’ registered a rise of 2.0 per cent 
to 241.4 due to an increase in the prices 
of all the items under this sub-group. 
The prices of gur advanced while the 
prices of sugar and khandsari # recorded 
a fractional fall consequently *the index 
for ‘sugar and allied products’ sub¬ 
group went up by 2.9 per cent to 211.8. 
In the case of ‘other food articles’ an 
advance in the prices of black pepper, 
cummin, tea, coffee and salt was neu¬ 


tralised by a fall in the prices of chillies* 
turmeric, cardamoms processed food 
and betel nuts and the index for this 
sub-group stood stationary at its 
last month's a level of 170.4. 

Liquor and tobacco 

Lower prices of tobacco raw brou- 


Food articles 
Foodgrains 
Cereals 
Pulses 

Fruits and vegetables 
Milk and milk products 
Edible oils 
Fish, eggs and meat 
Sugar and allied products 
Others 

Liquor and tobacco 

Fuel, power, light and lubricants 

Industrial raw materials 

Fibres 

Oilseeds 

Minerals 

Others 

Chemicals 

Machinery and transport equipment 
Electrical machinery 
Non-electrical machinery 
Transport equipment 
Manufactures 
Intermediate products 
Finished products 
Textiles 

Cotton manufactures 
Jute manufactures 
Silk & rayon manufactures 
Woollen manufactures 
Coir mats & mattings 
Metal products 
Non-metallic 
Chemical products 
Leather products 
Rubber products 
Paper products 
Oil cakes 

Miscellaneous products 
All commodities 


Fuel, power, light and lubricants 

The index for this group recorded a 
rise of 0.2 per cent to 172.0 as against 
171.7 for the earlier month on ac¬ 
count of a rise in the prices of kerosene 
oil and castor oil. 

Industrial raw materials 

Higher prices of cotton raw, hemp 
raw, wool raw and coir fibre raised the 
sub-group index for ‘fibres’ by 1.9 


209.8 

206.0 

206.2 

+1.8 '+I.7 

210.7 

205.4 

212.7 

+2.6 —0.9 

200.7 

197.2 

206.7 

+1.8 - 

-2.9 

256.1 

242.4 

239.5 

+5.7 -[ 

-6.9 

232.9 

227.3 

220.2 

+2.5 -| 

-5.8 

218.3 

219.6 

211.1 

—0.6 -| 

-3.4 

204.2 

199.5 

237.6 

+2.4 — 

14.1 

241.4 

236.6 

218.9 

+2.0 + 

10.3 

211.8 

205.8 

161.6 

+2.9 + 

31.1 

170.4 

170.4 

190.6 

Nil — 

10.6 

190.5 

193.6 

184.7 

- 

-1.6 +3.1 

172.0 

171.7 

161.5 

+0.2 +6.5 

195.9 

188.6 

198.8 

+3.9 - 

-1.5 

192.0 

188.5 

171.9 

+1.9 +11.7 

213.7 

199.6 

239.4 

+7.1 - 

10.7 

141.1 

141.1 

143.6 

Nil 

-1.7 

171.7 

171.5 

164.4 

H 

i-o.i -| 

h-4.4 

195.0 

194.7 

185.1 

_ 

-0.2 - 

-5.3 

156.6 

156.4 

146.1 

- 

-0.1 - 

-7.2 

155.6 

155.0 

145.0 

H 

-0.4 - 

-7.3 

164.2 

164.2 

152.0 

Nil H 

-8.0 

143.6 

143.6 

136.5 

Nil 

-5.2 

165.7 

164.7 

152.0 

+0.6 - 

-9.0 

194.6 

190.2 

174.5 

+2.3 +11.5 

158.7 

158.7 

146.6 

+0.1 H 

[-8.3 

164.5 

164.0 

145.1 

+0.3 + 

13.4 

159.7 

159.6 

140.5 

+0.1 + 

13.7 

190.9 

188.8 

165.0 

+1.1 + 

15.7 

123.2 

123.3 

117.0 

—0.1 - 

1-5.3 

188.2 

187.2 

182.0 

+0.5 - 

-3.4 

175.8 

175.8 

165.8 

Nil 

-6.0 

178.4 

178.4 

164.8 

Nil 

-8.3 

149.5 

148.6 

139.8 

—0.6 - 

-6.9 

149.1 

149.5 

144.2 

—0.3 - 

-3.4 

97.5 

97.5 

92.1 

Nil J 

-5.9 

156.8 

156.8 

155.4 

Nil 

-0.9 

124.7 

124.7 

121.3 

Nil - 

-2.8 

172.7 

175.3 

204.7 

- 

-1.5 - 

15.6 

123.4 

123.4 

120.4 

Nil 

[-2.5 

188.0 

185.3 

181.2 

+1.5 - 

j-3.8 


Source : Economic Adviser to the Government of India 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUB¬ 
GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


(Base 1961-62“-100) 


Groups and sub-group 




Percentage in¬ 
crease (+) or 
decrease (—) in 
July 1971 as 
compared to 

July 

June 

July 


1971 

1971 

1970 

June July 

1971 1970 



September 24,1971 

per cent to 192.0. The prices of jute 
raw and mesta and silk raw however, 
depicted a fall. Due to a rise in the 
prices of all the oilseeds (except gingelly 
seed which declined) the index for oil¬ 
seeds sub-group advanced by 7.1 per 
cent to 213.7. The sub-group index for 
‘minerals’ remained unchanged at its 
previous month’s level of 141.1. A 
rise in the prices of lac was almost neu¬ 
tralised by a fall in the prices of tan¬ 
ning materials and the index for ‘other 
industrial raw materials’ sub-group 
stood at 171.7 as against 171,5 for the 
earlier month. 

Chemicals 

The index for ‘chemicals’ group 
moved up by 0.2 per cent to 195.0 due 
to be a rise in the prices of sulphuric 
acid and hydrochloric acid. 

Machinery and transport equipment 

The sub-group index for ‘electrical 
machinery’ recorded a rise of 0.4 per 


EASTERN ECONOMIST 

cent to 155.6 as against 155.0 for 
the earlier month. The indices for 
‘non-electrical machinery* and trans¬ 
port equipent remained unchanged at 
their last month’s levels of 164.2 
and 143.6 respectively. 

Intermediate products 

The index for ‘intermediate products’ 
recorded a rise of 2.3 per cent to 194.6 
against 190.2 for the previous month 
on account of higher prices of cotton 
yam, leather, zinc, brass (Sheets), 
copper (sheets) and linseed oil. The 
prices of tin and lead, however, 
declined. 

Finished products 

Higher prices of cotton manufactures 
(+0.1 percent to 159.7) jute manu¬ 
factures (+1.1 per cent to 190.9) 
and woollen manufactures (+0.5 per 
cent to 188.2) pushed up the sub-group 
index for ‘textiles’ by 0.3 per cent to 
164.5 as against 164.0 for the previous 
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month. The index for silk and rayon 
manufactures however declined by 0.1 
per cent to 123.2. The index for coir 
mats and mattings stood stationary 
at its previous month’s level of 175.8. 
The sub-group index for ‘metal pro¬ 
ducts* also stood unchanged at its last 
month’s level of 178.4. The index for 
non-metal lie products moved up by 
0.6 per cent to 149.5 due to an increase 
in the price of cement. The sub-group 
index for ‘chemicals products’ declined 
by 0.3 per cent to 149.1 on account of a 
fall in the prices of fertilisers and essen¬ 
tial oils. The prices of toilet requisites, 
however, moved up. The sub-group 
index for ‘oilcakes’ drifted lower by 
1.5 per cent to 172.7. The indices for 
‘leather products’, ‘rubber products’, 
‘paper products’ and ‘miscellaneous 
products’, remained unchanged at their 
previous month’s level of 97.5, 156.8, 
124.7 and 123.4 respectively. On the 
whole the index for ‘finished pro¬ 
ducts’ moved up by 0. t per cent to 158.7 
as against 158.5 for the previous 
month. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(Base: 1960-100) 


1970 1970 



1969 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 


1969 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

General Index 





Synthetic resins and plas- 





Seasonally adjusted 

172.4 

179.5 

182.8 

180.1 

tics 

174.8 

237.5 

242.3 

254.6 

Crude 

172.5 

173.0 

181.5 

189.8 

Synthetic fibres 

223.1 

235.0 

244.5 

184.7 

Mining and quarrying 

147.4 

146.2 

142.2 

160.4 

Dyestuffs and dyes 

198.4 

135.6 

200.3 

251.1 

Manufacturing 

167.2 

165.7 

176.3* 

184.0 

Fertilisers 

548.2 

739.5 

719.9 

842.8 

Food manufacturing in- 





Paints, varnishes and lac- 





dutrics 

137.0 

152.7 

157.2 

166.2 

q tiers 

111.3 

m.i 

129.8 

124.8 

Sugar (refined) 

149.1 

27.9 

118.8 

296.9 

Fine pharmaceutical die- 





Vanaspati 

142.7 

131.5 

193.8 

198.9 

mica Is 

156.7 

156.6 

156.6 

156.7 

Tea 

108.1 

211.2 

155.4 

53.5 

Petroleum refinery pro- 





Colfee curing 

137.5 

34.6 

15.7 

79.9 

ducts 

280.8 

321.4 

305.2 

303.0 

Cigarette manufacturing 

161.4 

155.9 

175.8 

182.2 

Non-melallic mineral 





Manufacture of textiles 

109.5 

101.7 

107.6 

103.1 

products 

175.2 

187.4 

193.6 

188.6 

Cotton textiles 

111.7 

102.8 

108.9 

112.3 

Cement 

173.7 

177.5 

188.3 

199.2 

Cotton spinning 

127.8 

118.0 

124.0 

127.3 

Basic metal industries 

209.7 

218.6 

208.4 

226.6 

Weaving of cotton tex¬ 





Iron and steel basic in¬ 





tiles 

91.5 

83.9' 

90.0 

93.6 

dustries 

201.2 

199.8 

186.! 

202.5 

Woollen textiles 

154.2 

171.3 

169.1 

185.0 

Non-ferrous basic metal 





Jute textiles 

77.8 

81.9 

86.3 

31.1 

industries 

256.0 

320.8 

329.1 

357.4 

Paper and paper pro¬ 





Aluminium manufactur¬ 





ducts 

201.4 

217.2 

217.3 

215.9 

ing 

424.0 

541.7 

552.3 

600.9 

Manufacture of paper 

200.2 

217.5 

218.1 

216.7 

Metal products 

205.1 

187.7 

209.4 

206.2 

Manufacture of paper- 





Machinery (except elec¬ 





board 

299.8 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

trical 

349.1 

327.6 

376.4 

420.7 

Rubber products 

215.5 

183.9 

242.5 

254.6 

Industrial machinery 

130.6 

83.5 

96.6 

88.6 

Tyres and tubes 

255.0 

223.7 

292.4 

303.5 

Electrical machinery 

322.4 

362.2 

375.7 

449.0 

Chemical and chemical 





Communication equip¬ 





products 

217.5 

218.9 

250.5 

253.5 

ment 

646.6 

694.9 

680.3 

901.4 

Basic industrial chemical 





Transport equipment 

135.4 

113.3 

120.2 

130.1 

products (including 





Motor vehicles 

145.2 

154.7 

166.2 

173.0 

fertilisers) 

297.0 

326.3 

364.0 

385.1 

Motor cycles and scooters 

498.0 

441.4 

640.7 

496.3 

Heavy organic chemicals 

277.1 

247.9 

262.7 

265.5 

Bicycles and tricycles 

188.9 

174.4 

199.5 

233.6 

Heavy inorganic chemicals 308.0 

328.2 

331.8 

346.9 

Electricity 

301.1 

335.5 

N.A. 

N.A. 


Source : Central Statistical Organization. 
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MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIC 

(Rs crores) 


Last Friday 

Money 

supply 

Total 
currency 
with the 
public 

Deposit money with the public 

Total Net demand Other deposits 
deposits of with Reserve 
banks Bank 

Total 

variations 
in money 
supply 

1960-61 

2,868.61 

2,098.05 

770.56 

757.10 

13.46 

+199.16 

1965-66 

4,529.39 

3,034.28 

1,495.10 

1,478.38 

16.72 

+449.11 

1966-67 

4,949.96 

3,196.80 

1,753.16 

1,711.75 

41.41 

+420.57 

1967-68 

5,350.07 

3,376.08 

1,973.99 

1,917.66 

56.32 

+400.11 

1968-69 

5,779.25 

3,681.25 

2,097.28 

2,016.41 

80.88 

+429.18 

1969-70 

6,386.54 

4,010.34 

2,376.20 

2,318.30 

57.90 

+607.29 

1970-71 

7,136.97 

4.379.68 

2,757.29 

2,713.46 

43.83 

+750.43 

June 1970 

6,634.40 

4,169.70 

2,464.70 

2,414.50 

50.20 

+47.20 

. July 1970 

6,587.00 

4,078.40 

2,508.60 

2,468.70 

39.90 

—47.40 

August 1970 

6,517.40 

4,005.00 

2,512.30 

2,460.90 

51.40 

—69.60 

September 1970 

6,560.80 

3,998.10 

2,562.70 

2,504.70 

58.00 

-4 43.40 

October 1970 

6,698.80 

4,104.10 

2,594.70 

2,520.50 

74.20 

+138.00 

November 1970 

6,702.10 

4,096.40 

2,605.70 

2551.00 

54.70 

+3.30 

December 1970 

6,795.10 

4,168.30 

2,626.70 

2,563.70 

63.00 

+93.00 

January 1971 

6,944.90 

4,257.52 

2,687.38 

2,628.83 

58.83 

+149.80 

February 1971 

7,039.67 

4,323.54 

2,716.13 

2,668.41 

47.72 

+ 94.77 

March 1971 

7,136.97 

4,379.68 

2,757.29 

2,317.46 

43.83 

+97.30 

April 1971 

7,270.86 

4.504.02 

2,766.84 

2,716.08 

50.76 

+ 133.89 

May 1971 

7,347.02 

4,537.03 

2,809.99 

2,772.55 

37.44 

+76.16 

June 1971 

7,448.97 

4,596.90 

2,852.06 

2,819.82 

32.24 

+ 101.95 

July 1971 

7,314.00 

4,450.00 

2,864.00 

2,840.00 

24.00 

—134.97 

August 1971 

7,341.00 

4,430.00 

2,906.00 

2,855.00 

51.00 

+27.00 


FACTORS AFFECTING MONEY SUPPLY 


(Rs crores) 


Week ended 

1970 



1971* 



Aug. 28 

July 30 

Aug. 6 

Aug. 13 

Aug. 20 

Aug. 27 

Money supply with the public 

6,517 

7,314 

7,367 

7,429 

7,382 

7,341 

Currency with the public 

4,005 

4,450 

4,512 

4,543 

4,489 

4,435 

Other deposits with the Reserve Bank 

51 

24 

22 

53 

54 

51 

Bank money 

2,461 

2,840 

2,833 

2,833 

2,839 

2,855 

Factors affecting money supply (I f-2+3 (-4—5—6) 

1. Net bank credit to government sector 

4,764 

5,749 

5,820 

5,876 

5,801 

5,691 

2. Net bank credit to commercial sector 

1,844 

J ,953 

1,922 

1,969 

1,876 

1,941 

Of which : Banks** net credit to commercial sector (a- 

-b) 1.744 

1,800 

1,769 

1,816 

1,721 

1,786 

(a) Financial assets of banks 

4,936 

5,556 

5,560 

5,627 

5,543 

5,618 

(b) Non-monetary liabilities of banks 

3,192 

3,756 

3,791 

3,811 

3,822 

3,832 

3. Net foreign exchange assets of banking sector 

615 

566 

562 

559 

562 

579 

4. Government's net currency liabilities to the public 

366 

386 

389 

389 

387 

385 

5. Net non-monetary liabilities of the Reserve Bank 

558 

845 

845 

835 

743 

756 

6. Non-identiliablc net non-monetary liabilities of banks 

(including some errors and omniissions) 

514 

495 

481 

529 

501 

499 


♦Provisional **Exduding Reserve Bank Source : Reserve Bank of India 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


(Rs crores) 

Sept 3, 

A 

A A 

1971 

week 

month year 


ago 

ago ago 


Issue Department 
Notes held in banking 


department 

13.47 

25.03 

6.07 

8.72 

Notes in circulation 

4295.08 

4260.27 

4335.06 3859.74 

Total notes issued 

4308.54 

4285.30 

4341.13 3868.46 

Gold coin and bullion 

182.53 

182.53 

182.53 

182.53 

Foreign securities 

193.42 

223.42 

223.42 

356.42 

Rupee coin 

Government of India 

44.63 

46.38 

42.23 

61.93 

rupee securities 
Banking Department 
Deposits of central go¬ 

3887.97 

3832.96 

3892.95 

3267.57 

vernment 

Deposits of state go¬ 

60.05 

54.26 

51.60 

51.83 

vernments 

7.81 

7.11 

6.31 

8.80 

Deposits of banks 

228.00 

228.16 

225.44 

214.43 

Other deposits 

75.39 

79.21 

151.06 

107.33 

Other liabilities 

722.53 

723.71 

714.44 

527.05 

Total liabilities or assets 1093.79 

1092.46 

1148.85 

909.44 

Notes and coins 

13.54 

25.11 

6.12 

8.82 

Balances held abroad 
Loans and advances: 

194.34 

164.20 

147.39 

99.94 

State governments 
Scheduled commer¬ 

157.22 

169.87 

180.21 

123.24 

cial banks 

85.93 

101.51 

109.32 

195.93 

State co-operative banks 272.91 

264.95 

245.92 

275.74 

Other loans and advances 60.54 
Bills purchased and dis- 

59.03 

58.64 

28.50 

counted 

63.26 

77.45 

28.25 

6.49 

Investments 

210.62 

196.86 

338.11 

136.27 

Other assets 

35.44 

33.46 

34.88 

34.52 


SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS 


(Rs crores) 




Sept. 3, 
1971 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

year 

ago 

1 . 

Demand deposits* 

2792.02 

2767.40 

2744.07 

2369.18 

2. 

Time deposits* 

3655.74 

3639.94 

3596.57 

3047.20 

3. 

Aggregate deposits* 

6447.76 

6407.34 

6340.64 

5416.38 

4. 

Cash 

165.24 

164.06 

165.81 

146.62 

5. 

Balances with Re¬ 
serve Bank 

217.99 

201.58 

203.60 

189.29 

6. 

Cash and balances 
with Reserve Bank 

383.23 

365.64 

369.41 

335.91 

7. 

Borrowing from Rs- 
serve Bank 

‘85.93 

101.51 

109.32 

195.93 

8. 

Investment in 
government securi¬ 
ties 

1499.64 

1455.98 

1425.78 

1298.11 

9. 

Advances 

3774.13 

3800.81 

3807.15 

3489.45 

10. 

Bills purchased and 
discounted 

1016.19 

1012.15 

1008.82 

712.08 


Inland bills 

802.70 

799.21 

809.09 

547.32 


Foreign bills 

213.49 

212.94 

199.73 

164.76 

11. 

Total bank credit 

4790.32 

4812.96 

4815.97 

4201.52 

12. 

Percentage of 
(6) to (3) 

5.94 

5.71 

5.83 

6.20 


(8) to (3) 

23.26 

22.72 

22.49 

23.97 


(11) to (3) 

74.29 

75.12 

75.95 

77.57 


♦Excluding icter-bank borrowings. 

Source : Reserve Bank of India 


INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES 

* * 


(Base: 1961-62-100) 


Week ended 


1970 


1971 


1. Government and Semi-Government Securities — 

All-India : Total 

Government of India 
State governments 

Semi-government institutions 

2. Debentures — All-India 

3. Preference shares—All-India 

4. Variable Dividend Industrial Securities—All-India: Total 
Agriculture and allied activities 

Mining and quarrying 
Processing and manufacturing : Total 
Foodstuffs, textiles, etc. 

Metals, chemicals, etc. 

Others 

Other Industries 
Financial 

Variable Dividend Industrial Securities (regional) 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Ahmedabad 

Delhi 


Sept. 5 

Aug. 7 

Aug. 14 

Aug. 21 

Aug. 28 

Sept. 4 

99.3 

97.6 

97.6 

97.6 

97.6 

97.6 

99.0 

97.0 

96.9 

96.9 

97.0 

97.0 

100.5 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

101.1 

101.3 

100.9 

100.9 

100.9 

100.9 

93.7 

92.7 

92.7 

92.5 

92.6 

92.6 

88.7 

83.1 

83.2 

83.2 

83.5 

83.2 

107.3 

92.1 

91.7 

92.3 

93.0 

93.1 

90.6 

85.0 

84.6 

84.8 

84.7 

84.4 

59.8 

51.9 

51.0 

50.7 

51.0 

51.0 

104.7 

88.6 

88.3 

89.1 

90.1 

90.2 

89.1 

74.8 

74.2 

75.9 

75.9 

76.0 

112.1 

92.8 

93.0 

93.8 

94.5 

94.5 

130.1 

117.6 

117.1 

118.6 

119.9 

120.3 

130.7 

116.1 

115.6 

115.0 

113.7 

113.3 

128.8 

119.7 

118.8 

118.5 

122.1 

124.3 

120.1 

100.5 

100.0 

100.5 

100,9 

100.7 

104.0 

89.6 

89.5 

90.3 

91.8 

92.2 

93.9 

85.7 

85.5 

85.2 

85.3 

85.2 

86.7 

69.3 

69.6 

70.3 

70.5 

70.2 

127.7 

108.6 

108.5 

109.2 

109.5 

109.0 


Source : Reserve Bank of India 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


Centre 1970 1971* 

1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 -- 

June Jan. Feb. March Apt. May June 


(Base: 1949=100) 


All-India 

169 

191 

213 

212 

215 

226 

225 

224 

224 

224 

224 

224 

227 





(Base: 1960= 

100) 








All-India 

_ 

_ 

_ 

174** 

177 

186 

185 

184 

184 

184 

184 

184 

J97 

Ahmed abad 

130 

148 

168 

165 

169 

176 

177 

175 

175 

175 

173 

173 

176 

Alwaye 

145 

158 

183 

198 

197 

198 

206 

195 

192 

188 

190 

190 

200 

Asansol 

140 

145 

168 

176 

178 

189 

186 

187 

186 

187 

187 

186 

189 

Bangalore 

144 

159 

172 

180 

183 

186 

184 

190 

188 

189 

188 

190 

191 

Bhavnagar 

132 

152 

173 

176 

178 

186 

184 

186 

189 

188 

189 

187 

186 

Bombay 

130 

147 

162 

167 

175 

182 

182 

181 

182 

184 

186 

186 

188 

Calcutta 

131 

148 

163 

170 

172 

182 

182 

177 

175 

176 

176 

176 

179 

Coimbatore 

132 

144 

151 

147 

154 

164 

160 

169 

168 

167 

167 

169 

172 

Delhi 

136 

152 

172 

178 

185 

199 

195 

203 

205 

205 

205 

202 

208 

Dighboi 

138 

160 

198 

185 

180 

189 

187 

180 

185 

J83 

182 

184 

184 

Gwalior 

139 

160 

191 

179 

184 

191 

193 

189 

189 

188 

187 

188 

193 

Howrah 

137 

154 

178 

181 

176 

186 

183 

182 

181 

184 

182 

182 

184 

Hyderabad 

140 

158 

167 

173 

185 

189 

188 

189 

186 

188 

187 

186 

191 

Jamshedpur 

136 

158 

183 

171 

170 

183 

184 

178 

177 

179 

180 

189 

185 

Madras 

134 

144 

151 

150 

160 

170 

167 

173 

172 

172 

172 

171 

174 

Madurai 

128 

142 

146 

148 

160 

177 

167 

182 

184 

181 

180 

181 

186 

Monghyr 

151 

187 

215 

185 

188 

205 

211 

196 

201 

194 

195 

192 

196 

Mundakayam 

138 

152 

173 

186 

191 

197 

204 

197 

190 

187 

190 

188 

198 

Nagpur 

138 

148 

164 

166 

176 

187 

185 

188 

185 

184 

184 

184 

187 

Saharanpur 

141 

163 

188 

176 

181 

186 

184 

187 

190 

190 

189 

189 

190 

Sholapur 

128 

150 

165 

167 

176 

J85 

183 

187 

187 

187 

186 

185 

191 


•Provisional **Average for eight months from August 1968 to March 1969. Source : Labour Burean 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR URBAN NON-MANUAL EMPLOYEES 

(Base: 1960=100) 


1970 1971* 


Centre 1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

May 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. May 

AU-lndia 

132 

146 

159 

161 

167 

174 

171 

175 

174 

174 

174 

174 

175 

Bombay 

132 

142 

153 

156 

162 

168 

167 

168 

167 

166 

166 

169 

170 

Delhi-New Delhi 

131 

142 

154 

162 

168 

174 

171 

173 

174 

176 

176 

176 

175 

Calcutta 

126 

139 

152 

156 

162 

170 

167 

171 

167 

167 

168 

168 

168 

Madras 

133 

147 

154 

154 

161 

175 

166 

181 

180 

181 

181 

181 

181 

Hydcrabad-Secunderabad 

133 

147 

155 

159 

167 

174 

172 

177 

175 

174 

175 

173 

173 

Bangalore 

133 

145 

156 

160 

164 

172 

167 

176 

175 

175 

175 

175 

176 

Lucknow 

132 

146 

159 

156 

161 

166 

163 

166 

166 

167 

168 

168 

166 

Ahmcdabad 

131 

146 

160 

162 

168 

171 

171 

171 

170 

169 

167 

167 

167 

Jaipur 

133 

150 

162 

168 

176 

183 

180 

182 

181 

182 

181 

181 

180 

Patna 

139 

160 

179 

1/4 

180 

191 

190 

191 

189 

189 

188 

185 

184 

Srinagar 

134 

143 

160 

167 

174 

184 

179 

187 

188 

191 

190 

189 

188 

Trivandrum 

131 

146 

165 

168 

172 

178 

174 

182 

179 

178 

177 

178 

178 

Cuttack-Bhubaneswar 

142 

154 

164 

167 

169 

176 

173 

178 

174 

175 

175 

174 

175 

Bhopal 

Chandigarh 

133 

144 

166 

166 

172 

180 

174 

179 

178 

180 

182 

181 

181 

129 

143 

155 

164 

171 

178 

175 

177 

177 

178 

178 

178 

178 

Shillong 

123 

134 

155 

163 

164 

166 

162 

166 

167 

166 

166 

171 

171 


•Provisional 


Source: C.S.O 
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For the last few weeks the government of India has been leaning over backwards 
in an effort to create the impression that it is greatly concerned with the situation 
of non-development which holds the country captive. Since a touch of drama 
helps publicity, there have been various rumours of sharp differences of views 
between the Prime Minister and her advisers on the one hand and the Finance 
Minister on the other. Broadly speaking, the attempt has been to present Mrs 
Gandhi as a leader who is keen on pulling the economy out of the morass it has 
got into and Mr Chavan as a colleague who is proving difficult. 

If there is truth in this picturisation, it may only be to the extent that the pre¬ 
sent Finance Minister has generally shown himself to be negative in his ideas and 
unproductive in his attitudes. There seems to be much less warrant, unfortu¬ 
nately, for the other supposition that the Prime Minister herself is just rearing to 
go. On the great economic issues of today, such as industrial stagnation, growing 
unemployment or rising prices, the government, including the Prime Minister, 
does not appear to be any more sure of purpose or direction than is Mr Chavan 
individually. 

It is true that New Delhi has at least decided to commit itself to providing 
West Bengal with a firm government. It is true again that this development 
chimes with the view expressed by business leaders in West Bengal that law and 
order is the first and foremost element in the infrastructure for the maintenance, 
let alone the expansion, of industrial activity in the state. The new governor 
has started logically by asserting the principle of discipline in the public services 
of the government. This clearly is a prelude to making administration effective 
in the life of the state. It is important that public opinion in West Bengal should 
assert itself and co-operate with the governor in ensuring firm and clean adminis¬ 
tration and the restoration of law and order in the city streets and the country¬ 
side, and in the factories and offices, whether of private firms or government es¬ 
tablishments. It should not take too long for the central government to con¬ 
vince the public that it means serious business in this case and, in fact, it is only 
necessary for the follow-up measures to he taken by the governor within the 
next few weeks, for confidence to return to industry and commerce in the state 
almost within about the same time. 

» 

It is here that the central government seems to be unprepared and there¬ 
fore weak. Almost the only visible sign of its practical interest in enlivening eco¬ 
nomic activity in West Bengal is that it had taken a decision a few days ago to set 
up in New Delhi an entrepreneurial guidance bureau with a directive to it to open 
a branch office in Calcutta before the end of the current calendar year. Having 
organised a number of specialised agencies for promoting industries in the small- 
scale sector and having decided also to discourage generally the growth of the 
larger business houses, the government has evidently turned its thoughts to¬ 
wards entrepreneurs in the ‘middle’ sector whom the new bureau is intended to 
assist in taking investment decisions. The emphasis on the bureau setting up as 
soon as possible a branch in Calcutta is evidently intended to demonstrate the 
government's desire that prospective investors in the medium scale industries 
should actively explore opportunities in West Bengal as well as its hope that they 
will do so. 

It may not be entirely cynical, perhaps, to dismiss this projected new ins¬ 
titution as yet another instance of the government adding one more bit or piece 
to its machinery when what is demanded of it is creative thinking. However, 
the fact that the bureau would be run by the Indian Investment Centre and would 
in fact form part of it may be reassuring to the extent that it suggests an inclination 
on the part of the Ministry of Industrial Development or the Prime Minister’s 
Secretariat to make use of the expertise which the Centre has gathered over the 
years while functioning as an advisory service for prospective investors from other 
countries. 

Meanwhile, we have the word of the Minister for Industrial Development to 
the effect that he is all the time battling with or at least trying to persuade other 
concerned ministries in the central government to co-operate with him in the 
prompt disposal of applications for industrial licences. Mr Choudhury indeed 
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has earned a personal reputation for 
not sleeping over files and it is proba¬ 
bly the case too that the officials of 
his ministry are now functioning under 
a clear directive to cut red-tape and pos¬ 
sibly to say “yes*’ rather than “no.” 

There is, of course, no denying the 
good that individual dedication or 
initiative at the ministerial level can 
do by way of toning up or speeding up 
the functioning of government machi¬ 
nery and it may perhaps be conceded 
that apart from Mr Choudhury him¬ 
self, there are at least two or three 


This urtick* hi the Filitnr is reproduced Im the 
courtesy of The Hin fusion Tinn s in which it 
appeared last week. 


more ministers in the central govern¬ 
ment who have some enthusiasm for 
producing results. This estimable 
group of men, however, should rea¬ 
lise that, when they talk of removing 
bottlenecks to development the most 
restrictive bottleneck of them all is 
often to be found in their self-imposed 
political limitations which inhibit them 
in their thinking or doing. 

Mr Choudhury himself is known, for 
instance, to have confessed to a feel¬ 
ing that, keen as he is on economic 
growth, he finds himself helpless when 
it comes to the question of dealing with 
new schemes or expansion plans of the 


larger business houses and taking de¬ 
cisions on the merits of the case. The 
Minister for Industrial Development 
may be justified in his view that this is 
a matter in which individual mini¬ 
sters or ministries can act only if 
and when a decision redefining the 
basic official policy is taken at the 
highest level in government. One 
of the more intriguing questions 
that arises, surely, is whether Mrs 
Gandhi would finally be able to free 
herself from the chains of dogmas 
which do not have any longer even the 
political value that might have alle¬ 
gedly belonged to them before the 
Prime Minister got her comfortable 
majority in Parliament through the 
last general election. Ironically enough 
it is precisely during the period of the 
last two years or so when the matter 
of the larger business houses has been 
manipulated into a raging public issue 
that the actual developments in the 
economy have shown that the political 
campaign against these houses is not 
only completely irrelevant to the real 
problems of increasing employment 
opportunities, raising production, 
encouraging investment or speeding 
up economic growth generally but is 
actual!) at cross purposes with the 
pursuit of these objectives. It is 
not too much to ask of the govern¬ 
ment that it should surrender a slo¬ 
gan or two so that the battle against 
mass poverty may really get started. 


the state governments. The Reserve 
Bank, however, has announced that 
the notified amount for the second stage 
of the borrowing programme of the 
central government will be only Rs 
100 crores, there being re-issues of all 
the three loans floated in July for this 
figure. 

It has not been indicated whether 
there is any intention to have separate 
notified amounts for the 4'i per cent 
1978, 51 per cent 1986 and 5f per cent 
2,001 loans. It is likely, however, that 
there will be an attempt to secure siz¬ 
able subscriptions for all classes of loans 
in order to bring down the average 
cost of borrowing for the government. 

Cash subscriptions only will be in¬ 
volved as there are maturing loans and 
these may be forthcoming for the short- 
medium and medium-dated loans from 
the banking system while the Life Insur¬ 
ance Corporation and provident funds 
will be interested only in the long-dated 
loan. The lists will open on October 1. 
There will, of course, be over-subscrip¬ 
tion as the scheduled commercial banks 
have surplus resources while the Life 
Insurance Corporation and provident 
funds are accumulating funds all the 
time. The government will, therefore, be 
secur ing a net amount of Rs 110 crores 
as its right to accept subscriptions in 
excess of the notified amount will be 
exercised. The net amount borrowed in 
the two stages will then be Rs 185 
crores against the target of Rs 167.90 
crores for the current year. 


Strategy Behind Borrowing Programme 


Thf; monliarv authorities have been 
planning the borrowing programmes 
of the central and state governments in 
such a way that the net cost to the 
borrowers does not increase in propor¬ 
tion to the revision of interest rates on 
central loans. Actually, there has been 
no logical approach in regard to the 
fixation of the terms of the different 
loans as the interest rates have so far 
been raised only on central Joans while 
the state governments raised their 
requirements recently on the same basis 
as in 1970. The state electricity boards 
and the statutory financial corporations 
also have not elfccled any change in 
the terms of their new bonds even 
though the Bank Rate was raised to 
six per cent from five per cent early 
this year. The Reserve Bunk has not 
chosen to raise the cost of borrowing 
for the state governments and the pub¬ 
lic bodies perhaps due to a feeling that 
the interest rates were already attrac¬ 
tive for institutional investors. Lven 
in the ease of the central government, 
the funding operation was carried out 
intelligen tlv in July as conversion appli¬ 
cations against the maturing 41 per 
cent 197 I Loan were si/able even for 
the 4’ percent 1978 Loan. The holdings 
of the Reserve Bank might have been 


funded on a cheaper basis in order to 
prevent an undue increase in the debt 
burden of the government. 

In the first stage of the borrowing 
programme of the central government, 
net borrowing amounted to Rs 73.15 
crores leaving a balance of Rs 94.75 
crores to be raised for completing the 
target for 1971-72. As the state loans 
involved only larger gross borrowing 
and net borrowing was marginally 
higher at Rs 102.44 crores (as com¬ 
pared to 1970-71,) care has been taken 
to avoid undue strain on the banking 
system. 

it had been hoped that, with an un¬ 
expected improvement in the money 
market following a surge in bank de¬ 
posits and a contraction in advances, 
the central government would elect to 
raise a large amount in the second stage 
of its borrowing programme and ex¬ 
ceed considerably the target of Rs 
167.90 crores for 1971 -72 especially as 
there is need for mobilising additional 
funds. The government’s calculations 
regarding the availability of resources 
have been upset on account of the un¬ 
expected expenditure on refugees fit>m 
East Bengal and larger assistance to 


The central government has probably 
thought it advisable to restrict its 
borrowing to manageable proportions 
for the time being as the statutory finan¬ 
cial corporations and the state electri¬ 
city boards have to raise their require¬ 
ments as far as possible before the on¬ 
set of the 1971-72 busy season. The 
Industrial Finance Corporation has al¬ 
ready asked for eight crorc rupees in 
5J per cent bonds maturing in 1983 
against Rs 41- crores on the same basis 
in 1970. The Tamil Nadu Electricity 
Board, for its part, will be mobilising 
six crore rupees in six per cent bonds 
at an issue price of Rs 99.75. As 41 per 
cent 1971 bonds are maturing for Rs 2.16 
crores on October 16, the net amount 
borrowed will be only Rs 3.84 crores. 
Other state electricity boards may be 
expected to come on the market at 
regular intervals. 

It is noteworthy that the terms of 
these bonds too have not been changed, 
as stated earlier, and the Reserve Bank 
is making an attempt to formulate a 
plan which will ensure a reasonable 
allocation of investiblc resources of 
credit institutions between different 
classes of borrowers. Since the statu¬ 
tory' liquidity ratio of 31 per cent has 
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to be maintained by the scheduled 
commercial banks and the existing level 
has no large cushion, there will have 
to be regular investment in gilt-edged 
securities of different kinds periodi¬ 
cally. 

Even assuming that available re¬ 
sources of the scheduled commercial 
banks have been earmarked for invest¬ 
ment in central loans and bonds of 
public bodies up to the end of October, 
it can still be expected that it would be 
necessary to invest a minimum of Rs 
125 crores in government securities 
and bonds before the end of 1971-72 
as there is likely to be an increase in 
deposits by Rs 450 crores in the five 
months ending March 1972. If the 
central government appropriates to 
itself fifty per cent of this amount, it 
can easily borrow a net amount of Rs 
250 crores for the whole of the current 
financial year and exceed the budget 
estimate by Rs 82 crores without much 
difficulty. 

It only remains to be seen how the 
Reserve Bank will proceed to mobilise 

Removing 

Tiifi expectations that the tempo of 
industrial activity would rise substan¬ 
tially following the recent green 
revolution have not materialised. The 
growth in industrial production in the 
organised sector during the three years 
to 1970 averaged only six per cent, as 
against the fourth Plan target of eight 
to 10 per cent. In 1970, it was just 4.8 
per cent. The first six months of the 
current calendar year have witnessed 
near-stagnation in the overall output, 
the index rising by a bare one per cent 
or so. 

Opinions arc bound to differ on the 
various reasons for this sad state of 
affairs, but there can be no denying 
the fact that a major contributory fac¬ 
tor has been the large under-utilisation 
of our installed capacity. If we are able 
to raise capacity utilisation to near- 
optimum, the economy would un¬ 
doubtedly progress at a much faster 
pace. Of course, this docs not obviate 
a sustained increase in the installed 
capacity itself, particularly in the lines 
of manufacture whose products are in 
acute short supply. The optimum uti¬ 
lisation of capacity is further warran¬ 
ted for containing the prices spiral. 

Against this backdrop, the seminar 
on the Maximisation of Capacity Utili¬ 
zation and Productivity, organised by 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry in New Delhi 
recently was indeed timely. The back¬ 
ground paper presented by the Federa¬ 


tes additional amount. The obvious 
course would be to create fresh re-issue 
of all the three loans for about Rs 75 
crores so that they can be sold to insti¬ 
tutional investors whenever they have 
unemployed resources. Tap sales may, 
therefore, be a regular feature for some 
time though it will not be surprising if 
the unusual procedure is adopted of 
floating a new loan with a different ma¬ 
turity date even during the height of the 
busy season. 

The actual strategy will have to be 
decided in the light of fresh develop¬ 
ments. It is clear, however, that the 
banking system alone would be invest¬ 
ing in 1971 nearly Rs 300 crores in cent¬ 
ral and state loans and bonds of public 
bodies as the growth in deposits of 
scheduled commercial bodies in the 
current year will be as much as Rs 
1,100 crores. The Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration, general insurance companies 
and provident funds also wall have larger 
resources at their disposal so that the 
net investment in new loans and bonds 
in 1971-72 will constitute an all-time 
record. 


the Clogs 

tion to this seminar, after conducting 
a survey recently (see details of this 
paper in the Records and Statistics sec¬ 
tion of the September 3 issue), revealed 
that the porblem of under-utilisation of 
capacity exited in almost all industries, 
barring a few consumer goods industries. 
It is assuming menacing proportions in 
the field of producer goods. 

Various reasons arc responsible for 
the installed capacity not being worked 
to the optimum level. The more im¬ 
portant among these, as the delibera¬ 
tions of the seminar suggested, appa¬ 
rently are: (i) raw material shortages; 
(ii) fall in the offtake of certain goods, 
especially producer goods; (iii) power 
failure and its overall inadequacy; (iv) 

* transport bottlenecks; (v) paucity of 
working capital; and (vi) labour trouble. 

Two of these hurdles, namely, the 
fall in offtake and the inadequacy of 
power, can, of course, be effectively 
tackled over the long run only, flic 
producer goods industries will have to 
await for improving their capacity 
utilisation in any large measure, si/c¬ 
able fresh investments, both in the pub¬ 
lic and the private sectors. The power 
shortages, similarly, can be remedied 
only when the generation capacity is 
augmented through the setting up of 
new power projects or, to some extent, 
through the integration of the existing 
power plants on a regional basis initi¬ 
ally and into an all-India grid utlimate- 
ly. In the short run, the rigours of 


these two factors, however, can well 
be mitigated through launching a vigo¬ 
rous export drive for producer goods 
and raising the efficiency and producti¬ 
vity in the power generating units. A 
concerted move for the modernisation 
of the old units loo may help in raising 
the utilisation of capacity in the 
machine-building industry. 

The other factors have both short 
and long term implications The short¬ 
ages of critical raw materials for the 
production of which sufficient indigen¬ 
ous capacity does not exist, can be 
alleviated in the short run only through 
imports. These include non-ferrous 
metals, chemicals like soda ash and 
caustic soda, and various industrial 
intermediates. The shortfalls in the 
case of cotton and oilseeds, similarly, 
have to be made up by imports. A 
lasting solution in this regard, of course, 


Our regular monthly feature 'Book Briefly* 
will appear next week. 


will have to be found in accelerating 
the pace of development in these areas. 
It is, indeed, regrettable that notwith¬ 
standing many critical shortages and 
the revised industrial licensing policy 
seeking to encourage large industrial 
houses to go into the areas of heavy 
investment, to which many commodities 
in acule short supply belong, there 
continue to be inordinate delays in 
clearing the applications for licences 
from these entrepreneurs. In some 
fields which are exclusively reserved for 
the public sector, there appears to be 
an imperative need for expediting the 
creation of new capacity. Alternatively, 
flexibility will have to be imparted to the 
policy of reservation so that the private 
sector could also contribute its mite. 

There are, however, various essential 
raw materials, for instance iron and 
steel, for the production of which 
sufficient capacity exists in the country 
but the output leaves much to be de¬ 
sired. The reasons for the sad slate of 
affairs in the steel industry are too well 
known to be recounted here. Suffice it 
to say that unless the most important 
factor responsible for it, namely labour 
trouble, is handled firmly, not much 
improvement in the supply situation 
can be expected, excepting through 
sizeable imports. 

Labour trouble, in fact, is the root 
cause of many other ills from which 
our economy suffers at present. The 
railway transport bottlenecks in east 
India to a very great extent are the out¬ 
come of this. It has also led to the 
closure of many industrial units in 
the recent past, not to speak of the 
deterioration it has brought about in 
the working of scores of others, not- 
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ably in the key sectors. Despite this, 
undue leniency continues to be shown 
to mischief mongers and invariably 
attempts are made to play down the 
trouble. It is high time that all the 
political parties came to an under¬ 
standing for bringing about industrial 
truce. 

As regards the paucity of working 
capital, in view of he pressing needs 
of the other priority sectors agricul¬ 
ture, exports, etc. the ultimate solu¬ 
tion lies in greater mobilisation of de¬ 
posits. A reorientation of the lending 
policies of the nationalised banks, 
however, should be helpful in some 
small measure at the present juncture. 
When the 14 leading banks of the 
country were nationalised two years 
ago, a solemn undertaking was given 
by the government that the legitimate 
credit requirements of industrial bor¬ 
rowers would be fully met. This assu¬ 
rance ought to be implemented both in 
letter and spirit. Ideological considera¬ 
tions have to be kept in check. 

With a view to judiciously utilising 
the scarce capital resources, it is im pc ra¬ 


il is not an easy exercise to pinpoint 
the precise reasons for the sudden spurt 
in the new business of the Life Insurance 
Corporation (L1C) which rose by as 
much as 25.8 per cent in 1970-71 over 
1969-70. Undoubtedly the sustained 
increase in this country’s national in¬ 
come for the fourth year in succession 
had not a little to do with this sharp in¬ 
crease in the business operations of the 
IJC but the rise in prices and the conse¬ 
quent increase in the money incomes of 
some sections of our society was with¬ 
out doubt a powerful factor in inflat¬ 
ing the business of this public sector 
undertaking. Credit also belongs to the 
dashing chairman of the Corporation, 
Mr T.A. Pai, who has made strenuous 
cllorts to tone up the operations of this 
monolithic undertaking besides devis¬ 
ing a number of innovative schemes to 
attract savings of the people. 

That the improvement in per capita 
income in this country did play a part 
in expanding the business operations of 
the corporation has been conceded by 
Mr T.A. Pai in his statement issued in 
the 182nd meeting of the members of 
the L1C held in Bombay on August 31. 
What is noteworthy is that the impact 
of a rise in prices has been reflected in 
the average sum assured per policy 
which increased from Rs 7,394 in 1969- 
70 to Rs 8,066 in 1970-71, Again, there 
is unmistakable evidence that the L1C 
has been increasingly successful in 
selling insurance to the lower income 
brackets in both rural and urban areas. 
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tive that attempts should be made to 
work the existing capacities to the opti¬ 
mum levels or to expand them to eco¬ 
nomic sizes before large new units are 
thought of. There has alsot o be kept 
a balance between the growth of in¬ 
dustries producing industrial interme¬ 
diates and the additions to the units 
consuming them. Keeping capacities 
idle obviously pushes up costs unneces¬ 
sarily, besides resulting in wastage of 
scarce resources. 

As the seminar deliberations pointed 
out, much greater attention in future 
will also have to be paid to research 
and development effort than hitherto, 
for substituting costlier and scarce raw 
materials by cheaper materials which 
arc in comfortable supply has to be 
a continuous process. This is necessary 
as well for containing the outgo of 
foreign exchange on import of techno¬ 
logy. The role of management in im¬ 
proving the utilisation of capacity too 
cannot be minimised. Instances are 
not wanting of bad management bring¬ 
ing catastrophe to industrial units whe¬ 
ther in the public or the private sector. 


Whereas in 1969-70 the number of new 
policies valued between Rs 1,000 and 
Rs 5,000 each were 981,000, their num¬ 
ber rose sharply to 1.1 millions in the 
year under reference. A significant part 
of* this new business was underwritten 
in rural areas. The non-medical busi¬ 
ness — more than half of the total new 
business issued in 1970-71 — seemed 
to be a great attraction because it 
obviated the need for elaborate medical 
examination. It facilitated the under¬ 
writing of life insurance business in 
areas where medical practitioners were 
not easily available. The group in¬ 
surance scheme and the salary savings 
scheme also made significant progress. 
The improvement in the lapse ratio 
recorded in 1970-71 is again a pointer 
to the efficient screening of new busi¬ 
ness at various stages eliminating bogus 
business as far as possible. 

The L1C has chalked out an ambiti¬ 
ous programme for expanding its busi¬ 
ness in the current year. The new 
business is expected to increase from 
Rs 1303 crores in 1970-71 to Rs 1750 
crorcs in 1971-72. The number of 
policies is likely to rise from 1.7 
millions to 2.1 millions. During the 
first five months of the current year, 
the new business is reported ,to have 
improved by 21 per cent over the 
corresponding period last year. The 
number of policies showed a better 
performance at 22 per cent. In view of 
the fact that the volume of life insurance 
business underwritten in the second half 
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of the year is always more than in tha 
first half, there is every likelihood of 
the corporation attaining the targets 
set by it for 1971-72. 

A number of new schemes have been 
initiated by the LIC in recent years 
mostly under the guidance of its chair¬ 
man, Mr T.A. Pai. Included in the list 
are: (i) Centenary Policy to help people 
with fluctuating income to buy life 
insurance; (ii) Group Term Insurance 
Plans; and (iii) Bank Deposit-linked 
Accident Insurance Scheme. A deci¬ 
sion of great significance was taken re¬ 
cently by the LIC to remove all extra 
premiums on occupational hazards to 
the socially weaker sections of the com¬ 
munity. This was possible only be¬ 
cause the mortality experience of the 
LIC had proved to be much more fa¬ 
vourable than assumed in the calcula¬ 
tion of premium rates and instead of 
reducing the cost of insurance in gene¬ 
ral, the LIC thought it tit to provide 
some relief to selected sections of so¬ 
ciety. 

Two schemes which have been widely 
publicised in recent weeks but which 
have still to catch the imagination of the 
saving public in this country are the 
Deposit-linked Insurance Plan and the 
Unit-linked Insurance Plan. In the case 
of the former all persons aged between 
19 and 49 are eligible. The scheme is 
applicable in participating banks to all 
holders of savings deposits valued bet¬ 
ween Rs 1,000 and Rs 5,000. For sav¬ 
ings deposits below Rs 1,000 and above 
Rs 5,000 no insurance cover is made 
available by the LIC under the scheme. 

To the depositor who is in the habit 
of keeping a minimum of Rs 1,000 in 
the savings bank account, this new 
scheme does provide an extra benefit 
in the form of insurance cover though 
it robs the bank of a part of its earnings. 
A deposit of Rs 1,000 in the savings 
bank account throughout the year 
earns for the depositor interest at the 
rate of four per cent per annum. If, 
however, this amount was kept as fixed 
deposit for full one year, the depositor 
would earn interest at the rate of six 
per cent per annum. Since the insurance 
cover in the case of the Deposit-linked 
Insurance Plan assumed that the de¬ 
posit should be kept for the whole year 
— and this is a necessary condition — 
it means that the extra two per cent 
interest to which the depositor is en¬ 
titled, is used by the bank in buying 
insurance for him the cost of which is 
1.25 per cent only; the rest is a gain to 
the bank. 

This scheme will hurt the earning 
capacity of those banks which opt for 
this scheme as they would have to pay 
huge sums of money as insurance pre- 
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mia. If however not all the banks opt 
for this scheme, there is a possibility 
of transfer of deposits from those 
which do not offer this facility to those 
who co-operate with the L1C in this 
regard. The LIC on its part under¬ 
writes a sizeable term insurance 
business for which it has to pay 
no commission to any agent and the 
banks become the media for collect¬ 
ing premium income for it. The real 
difficulty is likely to arise in the manage¬ 
ment of this type of insurance scheme. 
If the LIC does succeed in the use of 
computers (the employees have thwar¬ 
ted all its attempts,so far) a complicated 
scheme like this might be implemented 
successfully. The banks on their part 
will have to maintain separate ledgers 
and the processing of these accounts 
would entail a lot of work which 
would be hard to handle without the 
assistance of computers by the banks. 

The Unit-linked Saving Plan — an¬ 
other innovation of the LIC' — has 
some features which are likely to attract 
those persons who wish to combine 
the purchase of units with insurance 
cover. If a person plans to invest Rs 
12.000 in units of the Unit Trust of 
India over a period of 10 years by 
monthly contributions of Rs 100 and 
dies before the expiry of the period, 
the LIC" would pay the dependents Rs 
12.000 less the monthly contributions 
already invested by him up to the 
date ol his death. The UTI would give 
to the dependents the enhanced value 
of the units purchased through all 
contributions, but reduced by amounts 
paid to the LIC. The UTI thus acts as 
an agent of the LIC and collects premia 
on its behalf. The unit-holder obtains 
the insurance cover but he has to pay 
for it; the UTJ makes no contribution 
to it. 

In the Unit-linked Insurance Plan 
and the Deposit-linked Insurance Plan, 
the obvious beneficiary is the LIC 
which makes its public sector associates 
work for it. It is hard to believe that 
either the banks or the UTI will bene¬ 
fit materially from these schemes. 

Another innovative scheme which is 
proposed to be launched by the LIC 
in the next cotton season will cover 
500 acres of land under hybrid cotton 
in irrigated areas of Broach, Baroda and 
Kaira districts of Gujarat. The LIC 
will provide cover in respect of all in¬ 
puts including water and labour which 
has been worked out to be equivalent 
to Rs 1,750 per acre. This experiment 
will be conducted in collaboration with 
the Gujarat State Fertilizers Corpora¬ 
tion; the Indian Cotton Mills Federa¬ 
tion has agreed to provide technical 
. assistance. Because of its applicability 
limited to irrigated areas under im¬ 
proved varieties of cotton, this scheme 
is likely to be successful. Surely, 


the corporation will need to gain 
necessary expertise in this field be¬ 
fore it ventures into non-imgj- 
ted areas. On the success of this 
scheme w ill depend the future of crop 
insurance in this country winch 
has remained at the discussion stage 
for more than 20 years. If the experi¬ 
ments of the LIC in this field prove 
fruitful, this country might have to 
set up a separate corporation for crop 
insurance. The credit for launching 
bis innovative scheme as well as others 
described above rightly belongs to the 
dynamic chairman of the LIC, MrT.A. 
Pai, who has shown a remarkable apti¬ 
tude for framing new schemes to att¬ 
ract savings. 

Despite these encouraging achieve¬ 
ments made by the LIC it is necessary 
to point out that in some respects its 
performance has deteriorated. In re¬ 


gard to service to its clients, it has not 
done well in recent years because the 
numher of complaints continues to rise. 
Presumably it is because of the large 
vize of the corporation which despite 
recent attempts at decentralisation, has 
not been able to give satisfactory ser¬ 
vice to policy-holders. In this respect 
particularly much needs to be done. 
Perhaps it will be in the interest of the 
LIC to break it up into four or live 
units •- a proposal which has been 
hanging fire for a number of years. 

The complaints regarding the sloven¬ 
ly manner in which the housing loans 
have been sanctioned and disbursed in 
recent months have exasperated the 
borrowers. The "own your home'* 
scheme is now cynically being described 
us “own your tomb’* scheme. Much 
greater attention needs to be paid to 
this aspect by the chairman of the LIC. 
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Advances in Agriculture 

S p. CHOPRA 


Thu toni of the semitnr on “Agricul¬ 
ture in India’s Future” organised in 
the capital by the Press Institute 
of India in collaboration with the 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute 
(IAR1) and the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research (ICAR) from 
August 30 to September 4, 1971, was 
sel on the very first day by Mr C. 
Subrainaniam, Minister for Planning 
and Vice-Chairman of the Planning 
C ommission, who said that the appli¬ 
cation of technology had brought about 
a qualitative change in the agricultural 
situation. Discussing the new scientific 
outlook in regard to agricultural inputs 
such as high-yielding varieties of seeds, 
fertilizers and pesticides, he made the 
bold statement that even a hectare of 
land in irrigated areas could be an 
economical unit. This point of view, 
not unexpectedly, came in for severe 
criticism at the seminar because the 
impression prevailed that the thesis of 
one-hectare economic holding had 
political overtones and was not backed 
by any sound economic justification. 

New Management Practices 

Invariably the participants dilated 
upon the new' management practices 
which were being evolved in agriculture. 
Frequently expression was given to the 
fear that if this new know ledge remain¬ 
ed within the coniines of the research 
laboratories, it would be of little avail 
to the farmer. That is why the work 
relating to agricultural extension had 
assumed significant importance. It 
was claimed by Dr K.N. Singh. Head 
of the Division of Agricultural Exten¬ 
sion in the IARI that the task of trans¬ 
fer of agricultural technology from 
research stations to the farmers' fields 
depended upon efficient and dedicated 
extension services. It was the function 
of the extension workers to take the 
modern agricultural technology to 
farmers and educate them on the use of 
various inputs. In ord rt r to keep the 
farmer informed of the new develop¬ 
ments in this field, steps were being 
taken to make the maximum use of the 
mass communication media such as 
radio, television, agricultural films, 
film strips, slides and printed matter 
such as folders, leaflets, farm journals, 
magazines and newspapers. The scien¬ 
tists from agricultural universities and 
research institutes and colleges are 


present!} engaged in directly conduct¬ 
ing demonstrations for the benefit of 
farmers. Krishi Vigyan Melas and the 
visit» of farmers to research institutes, 
agricultural universities and agricul¬ 
tural colleges in recent years had been 
arranged to bring the farmer in direct 
touch with the work being done by 
the researchers. Some gains had been 
made through this process, though 
according to Dr K.N. Singh, a lot 
remained to be done. Further exten¬ 
sion of these activities depended more 
on the availability of resources than 
any shirking of responsibility by the 
scientists. 

Complex Problem 

That this country's total foodgraias 
production reached lOS million tonnes 
in 1970-71 was not a little due to the 
widespread use of seeds of high-yield¬ 
ing varieties. It is these seeds which 
have played a pivotal role in bringing 
about the green revolution, particular¬ 
ly in respect of wheat. Sizeable im¬ 
provements in other crops also have 
been recorded. These seeds were made 
available to farmers along with the 
necessary know-how' about the use of 
inputs. The problem of providing 
these seeds to farmers in required quan¬ 
tities at appropriate times is highly 
complex, according to Mr G.C.N. 
Chaiial. Joint Secretary in the Ministry 
of Agriculture, who has estimated that 
our country will need nearly 500,000 
tonnes of certified seeds to cover 60 
million acres (24 million hectares, of 
land under the high-yielding varieties 
programme by the end of the fourth 
live-year Plan period. Also, about 
400,000 acres (160,000 hectares) of land 
will need to be put under seed produc¬ 
tion to produce the quantity mentioned 
above. At present, the area under certi¬ 
fied seeds is less than 100,(X)0 acres 
(40,000 hectares). If requirements of 
seeds outside the high-yielding varieties 
are also taken into account, the dimen¬ 
sion of the problem multiplies many 
fold. The Seed Review Team (1968) 
estimated that a total of nearly a mil¬ 
lion tonnes of seeds of 12 important 
crops would be needed to seed the re¬ 
commended acreage under these crops 
and it would require nearly 800,000 
hectares of land for producing certified 
seeds. It is, therefore, obvious that 
tremendous efforts are still needed to 


build the infrastructure for raising the- 
level of agricultural production to the 
targets indicated in the fourth five-year 
Plan period. 

While the improved varieties of seeds 
have hitherto been used mostly in irri¬ 
gated areas, attempts are now being 
made to evolve suitable varieties for 
dry cultivation areas. Research efforts 
in" this regard have thrown up addi¬ 
tional varieties of seeds for cotton, 
oilseeds, pulses, vegetables and fodder. 
The non-irrigaied areas are likely to 
benefit from the sweeping changes 
which are taking place in this field. 
Regarding the frequent criticism that 
the certified seeds arc sold at prices 
which are much higher than the prices 
at which farmers used to purchase 
them, Mr Chahal (who was recently 
associated with the National Seeds 
Corporation) said that the increased 
price was due to the charge for the ser¬ 
vices rendered to the farmers at vari¬ 
ous stages in seed production and mar¬ 
keting. The service charge can be re¬ 
duced only if the seed industry is run 
on commercial and efficient lines. He 
was right when he said that the farmer 
on his part would not mind paying 
high prices for seeds provided their 
quality was ensured. 

Research Institutes' Role 

Reviewing the reorganisation of agri¬ 
cultural research in this country. Mr 
K.P.A. Menon, Secretary of the ICAR, 
said that the central research institutes 
had continued to play an extremely 
useful role despite the emergence of 
agricultural universities in the states. 
He conceded that the agricultural re¬ 
search institutes generally work on 
problems which cut across the bound- 
rics of states but, at the same lime, he 
suggested that it was necessary to come 
to a good understanding with the state 
institutions so that duplication of 
efforts could be avoided. The ICAR, 
he said, intended to organise joint 
meetings where the directors of the 
central institutes as well as the directors 
and scientists incharge of research in 
the states would meet on a common 
platform and discuss matters of mutual 
interest. This is absolutely necessary 
because this country cannot boast of 
unlimited resources in agricultural re¬ 
search and all possible efforts must be 
made to co-ordinate the efforts of all 
institutions engaged in this work. 

The use of fertilizers has caused many 
a controversy in this country. Dr 
Ambika Singh, Assistant Director 
General of the ICAR listed the follow¬ 
ing five influences of fertilizers on the 
health of man and animals which had 
featured in newspapers at various times; 
(i) fertilizers, in particular, destroy 
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humus; (ii) fertilizers poison the 
soil: (iii) fertilizers destroy micro¬ 
organisms in the soil; (iv) ferti¬ 
lisers produce crops of poor quality; 
and (v) fertilizers induce diseases, and 
particularly cancer. Dr Singh stated 
emphatically that no scientific fact 
had ever been advanced to confirm 
these accusations. Fertilizers, he said, 
did not destroy humus; on the contrary 
by increasing crop yields, and conse¬ 
quently the plant residues left in the 
soil, they have helped to maintain the 
content of organic matter at a high level. 
Similarly the other assertions noted 
above were nothing more than heresy. 

Cropping Systems 

The cropping systems in our 
country, according to Dr Singh, ex¬ 
hibit extreme disparity. At one ex¬ 
treme is shifting cultivation which is 
practiced in large areas of the hills 
of north-eastern India and is the most 
primitive form of agriculture still in 
existence anywhere in the world. It 
yields three crops in 30 years. At the 
other extreme is multiple cropping— 
a new practice made possible by the 
use of latest developments in crop 
science. Because of this wide disparity, 
it was emphasised that there was great 
need for developing a broad under¬ 
standing of the problems of crop pro¬ 
duction which are thrown up as a re¬ 
sult of variegated patterns of crops and 
cropping in use in this country. 

Regarding the concern to maintain 
the organic matter content of soil, Dr 
Singh stated that green manuring was a 
wasteful practice. Many years have 
been spent on elaborate field experi¬ 
ments on green manuring with results 
hopelessly confused and without gather¬ 
ing critical data. In this context, he 
quoted Dr Firman Ii. Bear: '‘Of parti¬ 
cular significance is the discovery that 
fertilizers, even though they may con¬ 
tain no organic matter, arc one of the 
most fruitful means of adding organic 
matter to the soil, by reasons of the 
more abundant residues and roots of 
crops that have been liberally treated 
with them/’ The use of fertilizers, 
therefore, gave new life to the soil. 
The failure of soil, according to Dr 
Singh, was largely a failure of man 
and agronomy was not equipped to 
deal with it. 

Dr B.S. Minhas, Member, Planning 
Commission, contested the popular 
thesis that our country had already 
ushered in the green revolution. A 
historical study of India’s foodgrains 
production from 1950-51 to 1964-65 
indicated that the annual rate of rise 
was of the order of 3.21 per cent 
(compound). If this country’s food 
production was extrapolated even after 
ignoring the two bad agricultural years 
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— 1965-66 and 1966-67—the produc¬ 
tion of 108 million tonnes in 1970-71 
was estimated to be below the projected 
figures by two million tonnes. The 
green revolution, he said, had come 
about only in wheat and not in other 
food crops. Again, in the wake of 
increased productivity of land, specially 
under wheat, in Punjab, Haryana, wes¬ 
tern Uttar Pradesh and parts of Rajas¬ 
than, it was noted that the large land¬ 
holders had without doubt made subs¬ 
tantial gains resulting in disparities in 
income in rural areas which, contrary 
to popular thinking, had not increased 
savings. When questioned if reduction 
in disparities in income would increase 
savings. Dr Minhas declined to com¬ 
ment because no concrete evidence in 
this regard was available from the sav¬ 
ings figures. He, however, harped on 
the thesis propounded by the Vice- 
Chairman of the Planning Commission 
that a hectare of irrigated land could 
be a viable unit in the light of the new 
agricultural strategy being employed 
and the new management practices 
which had been adopted by even the 
small farmer. 

Evolution of New Varieties 

An optimistic note was struck by Dr 
H.K. Jain, Head of the Division of 
Genetics in the IARI who explained 
in detail the successes achieved in the 
evolution of high-yielding varieties of 
wheat, cotton, barley, mustard, sor¬ 
ghum, maize and rice. The food re¬ 
quirements in 1980 at the present level 
of consumption of nearly 2,000 calo¬ 
rics for a population of 700 millions has 
been estimated by Dr Jain at 135 mil¬ 
lion tonnes including 16 million 
tonnes of pulses. The requirement 
would increase to nearly 155 million 
tonnes including 28 million tonnes of 
pulses if the country was to ami at an 
improved nutritional standard of nearly 
2400 calories and a more balanced diet 
in terms of the availability of proteins*. 

Dr Jain was of the view that the 
trend to achieve this additional produc¬ 
tion had already been set by the success 
of the high-yielding varieties of wheat 
which had been released in recent years 
including the latest variety “Hira”, 
which was one of the highest-yielding 
varieties of its kind in the world giving 
a yield of nearly seven tonnes per hec¬ 
tare. Dr Jain also said that as a student 
of Genetics, he saw no reason why a 
similar genetic reconstruction of other 
crop plants such as pulses, cotton and 
oilseeds could not be achieved within 
a short time. He was of the view that 
rice production was likely to increase 
to 60 million tonnes within the next 
live to seven years. Experiments con¬ 
ducted by him had shown an increase in 
yield by one and a half times in the case 
of wheat in non-irrigated plots of land 
after administering suitable dosages of 
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nitrogen. In the case of cotton, tests 
had revealed that the duration of the 
crop could be reduced, thus enabling 
increased production through multiple 
cropping. 

Mr B. Sivaramin, Vice-Chairman, 
National Commission on Agriculture 
deplored the fact that there was very 
little of administration of agriculture in 
this country. The normal services in 
agriculture which the state rendered 
were in the field of research, extension 
and supplies. He was optimistic re¬ 
garding increasing scope for administ¬ 
ration which might develop as scienti¬ 
fic agriculture and related sectors ex¬ 
panded their spheres of activities. For 
better administration, it has been sug¬ 
gested by some that the Village Level 
Worker (VLW) should now be re¬ 
placed by at least an agricultural gra¬ 
duate and that the Agricultural Exten¬ 
sion Officer (AEO) should be at least 
an M.Sc. in agriculture. Opinion on 
this issue is, however, divided among 
experts, fhc protagonists of the VLW 
argue that he is a specialist in extension 
work having learnt the art of tackling 
the farmer through long years of experi¬ 
ence. Improved bask technical compe¬ 
tence of the VLW will not make up 
for his lack of extension expertise. A 
drastic change in the system can no 
doubt be disastrous. Mr Sivarainan 
has rightly suggested a balanced ap¬ 
proach which makes full use of the ex¬ 
perience of the VLW and at the sams 
time allows the entry of educated VL Ws 
and the new graduate VLWs. 

Quality of Soil 

The use of various inputs depends 
to a large extent on the quality of the 
soil to winch they arc applied as soils 
diTer in characteristics and respond 
di.'ferently to various inputs. Unfortu¬ 
nately soil surveys have not been con¬ 
ducted in vast areas of this country 
with tiic result that problems of vast 
magnitude such as water-logging have 
cropped up. What is more distressing 
is that in places where soil surveys were 
conducted and the experts hud pointed 
oul ill,; hazards involved in cei? uti pro¬ 
jects, the authorities ignored tlic*r ad¬ 
vice resulting in great harm lo laud m 
those place*. A typical ease was citeJ 
by Dr N.D. Rego, Joint Commissioner 
(Soil Conservation), regarding the 
Clnmbal Project in Rijasihin where 
soil surveys were carried out prior lo 
the construction of the project but the 
advice of the experts was not heeded 
by the authorities concerned result¬ 
ing in severe damage to land. Dr Rege 
was of the view that through soil and 
water management this country could 
not only be made self-sufficient in food 
in the very near future but the incidence 
of floods and droughts could be mini¬ 
mised to a considerable extent. Dr 
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Rege laid stress on the need for an 
integrated and co-ordintcd programme 
•f soil and water management. 

An extremely provocative paper on 
crop protection was presented by Mr 
S. Pradhan, Head of the Division of 
Entomology in the IARI. Mr Pradhan 
complained that so far national 
efforts had been concentrated mainly 
on production-oriented research while 
protection-oriented research had been 
sadly neglected. The adverse ciTccts of 
this lopsided thinking, execution and 
development had begun to pose serious 
challenges to the very production 
efforts on which the nation had been 
concentrating so far. If wheat had wit¬ 
nessed a revolution in production in 
this country it was, according to Mr 
Pradhan, because of its being the most 
pest-free crop. If a similar revolution 
had not come about in the case of 
rice it was because the pest problem 
constituted the real bottleneck. 

Insect Menace 

This country’s agriculture, said Mr 
Pradhan, had come to a stage where 
insect pests had begun to determine the 
amount of success the country was 
likely to achieve in its efforts to increase 
the production of any particular crop. 
The percentage increase in rice yield 
through pest control was phenomenal, 
according to some experiments carried 
out at not less than 14 places. The all- 
India average increase in yield through 
pest control alone was 194 per cent 
in the case of T(N)1 and 108 per cent 
in the case of IR8. Similar increases 
in cotton yield have also been witnes¬ 
sed through control of insects pests. 

The rapidly worsening pest situation, 
according to Mr Pradhan, was based 
on the well-known law that “action 
and reaction are equal and opposite”. 
Whenever there was an organised 
effort for increasing production subs¬ 
tantially, there was also a resistance 
to this effort. The potential for in¬ 
creased production which had been 
demonstrated by research workers ex¬ 
perimentally was possible only under 
the umbrella of pesticides. Conse¬ 
quently, the country-wide increase in 
yield of these crops could take place 
only if the same umbrella of pest cont¬ 
rol was available throughout the land. 
At the demonstration plots the use of 
pesticides does prove cifectivc but 
when the pesticides are to be applied 
to the whole country, serious limita¬ 
tions show up. For example, the use 
of chemical pesticides has shown ad¬ 
verse results in Israel and Nicargua. In 
the early 1960s, the chemical control 
of cotton pests in Nicargua had crea¬ 
ted a spectacular effect and the crops 
gave a high yield per hectare. Over a 
period of years, the pests became resis¬ 
tant and the balance in nature got up¬ 
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set. By the late 1960s it became practi¬ 
cally impracticable to grow cotton 
economically. In the same way, a sharp 
decline in yield of cotton has been tak¬ 
ing place in Israel as well. 4< We should 
icarn a lesson from such gigantic hu¬ 
man follies”, said Mr Pradhan. 

Analysing the recent data regarding 
the yield and production of rice crops 
in Andhra Pradesh, he came to the 
conclusion that the same tendency was 
developing in that state as well. Andhra 
Pradesh is the rice bowl of this country; 
if rice productivity in this state also 
follows the pattern set in Israel and 
Nicargua, there is need for a close study 
of this problem. It was with these facts 
at the back of his mind that Mr Pradhan 
had advocated continued research in 
pest control which he felt had been 
neglected in this country. Once the 
balance in nature got upset due to the 
use of chemical pesticides, it could 
cause considerable harm to our crops. 

In regard to foreign aid in agricul¬ 
ture, Mr M.G. Kaul from the Ministry 
of Finance presented a hopeful picture. 
While the imports of foodgrains are on 
the decline and are likely to be stopped 
completely by the end of the current 
year, the World Bank has taken note of 
the rapid progress that agriculture in 
this country has made during the last 
four years and is now willing to enter¬ 
tain projects in this Held also. Hither¬ 
to the Bank has, by and large, advanced 
money for projects in industry, trans- 


Ir is widely accepted that western 
Europe lags 10 years behind the Uni¬ 
ted Slates of America in the evolution 
of retailing intilutions. This happens 
not so much because it takes that 
long to imitate the institutions in the 
IJSA but perhaps because each nation 
creates a system of distribution that 
comes closest to its specific needs. 
These needs however are closely related 
to the general prosperity of the nation 
and thus most of the innovations in the 
distributive trade have largely been 
dependent upon the standard of living 
of the people. It is interesting to ob¬ 
serve that there arc hardly any self- 
service shops in Portugal, while Sweden 
s the only country in western Europe 
to have modern shopping centres in all 
the new satellite towns. 

It has been noted earlier that Ameri¬ 
ca serves as a model when it comes to 
charting the way which western Euro¬ 
pean distributive trade will take. Su¬ 
per Markets and shopping centres, 
'voluntary retail chains' and discount 
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port and services but not agricultural 
projects. A place of pride belongs to 
the which has provided this coun¬ 
try the largest volume (as well as value) 
of agricultural aid. Besides tractors 
and fertilizers it had helped in the irri¬ 
gation projects and in the establish¬ 
ment of agricultural universities. The 
other countries which have provided 
significant assistance in agriculture are: 
Canada (hydel projects, ground-water 
exploitation and dry farming in certain 
districts of Andhra Pradesh), Australia 
(sheep breeding, ground water ex¬ 
portation and dairy farming) and West 
Germany (dairy and animal husbandry), 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations 
have also provided scientific help, 
especially in the multiplication of high- 
yielding varieties of seeds. 

The seminar covered most of the ma¬ 
jor problems associated with agricul¬ 
ture, though it failed to discuss the 
agricultural pricing policy. The stress 
was obviously on scientific research be¬ 
cause of the preponderance of resear¬ 
chers among the speakers. The echo 
of economic issues seemed to have been 
dulled by the scientists who were sup¬ 
remely enthusiastic about their parti¬ 
cular fields. Despite the various handi¬ 
caps to which the experts had drawn 
the attention of the seminarists, the 
undertone was one of optimism regard¬ 
ing this country’s future agricultural 
prosperity through increased produc¬ 
tivity. 


stores, all have their origin in the Uni¬ 
ted States of America. 

The three factors that have largely 
shaped the pattern of US distributive 
trade arc very much to be seen in Eu¬ 
rope today, though the pattern itself 
varies with the standard of living of 
each country. These factors are: 

(a) a process of selection and con¬ 
centration into big stores, 

(b) enforcement of new sales techni¬ 
ques by super markets, and 

(c) depopulation of the city centres 
which forced retailers to follow 
their customers to the suburbs. 

Recently giant chain store organisa¬ 
tions have appeared in Europe and this 
trend towards concentration, if any¬ 
thing, is going to be more common in 
future. 

A study prepared a few years back 
by the French Association for Com- 


Changing Pattern of Retail Trade in Europe 
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mercial Studies and Research revealed 
that shops had been closing down in 
France at the rate of 10 per cent per 
year among the grocers and 14 per 
cent per year among the drapery 
retailers in the decade 1961-70. In 
Sweden, from 1950 to 1962, the number 
of food shops dropped from 32,000 
to 24,000 and that of drapery shops 
from 11,000 to 9,000. This trend is to 
be seen all over western Europe today. 

On the other hand a survey under¬ 
taken a few years back by the Alfred 
Pemberton Limited advertising agency, 
showed that “two-thirds of the total 
grocery trade can be reached in Bri¬ 
tain through some 150 group whole¬ 
salers, 80 large co-operative societies, 
40 large multiple groups, and 128 re¬ 
tailer co-operatives. The remainder of 
independent grocers number 75,000 or 
so and handle only 20 per cent of the 
trade”. 

These developments have certainly 
made the independent retailers sit up 
and think of ways to meet the develop¬ 
ing challenge. Innovations have been 
made in the distributive system as well 
as in the techniques of selling mer¬ 
chandise to the consumer. While the 
giant retailers have come to introduce 
the most sophisticated techniques in 
planning, control and budgeting of their 
operations, the independent retailers 
have joined hands to form chain co¬ 
operatives and their own wholesale 
organisations to safeguard their inte¬ 
rest. 

Voluntary Retail Chains 

In 1932 the Dutch wholesaler. Van 
Well, founded a company comprising 
his most successful retail clients. His 
aim was to increase both turnover and 
profit through co-operation. Rationali¬ 
sation, centralised buying and mutual 
assistance were the means by which 
he intended to reach this aim. Van Well 
called his company “SPAR”. That is 
how the first voluntary retail chain of 
western Europe was born. 

The creation of voluntary retail 
chains was hastened because of two im¬ 
portant developments: individual whole¬ 
salers were facing increasingly severe 
competition from buying co-opcratives 
and some branded goods manufacturers 
were trying to sell and deliver goods 
directly to retailers, thus by-passing 
the wholesalers. The food wholesalers 
whose livelihood was most in jeopardy 
took the initiative and organised retail 
chains, and today voluntary chains 
account for 20 to 37.2 per cent of the 
retail trade in the European markets. 
Switzerland and Scandinavia are, how¬ 
ever, exceptions to the rule. Here the 
development of chains is meeting “with 
grave obstacles because in these areas, 
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buying and consumer co-operativcs as 
well as other retailer organisations con¬ 
tinue to hold a firm position in the 
trade.”. 

International chains have appeared 
on the scene and chains like, SPAR, 
Vege, Centra, VIVO, TIP, have spread 
in all the countries of western Europe. 
This development is however confined 
to the grocery trade only, and interna¬ 
tional co-opcration in other sectors of 
trade is still in its infancy. 

Wholesale Buying Co-operatives 

Faced with increasing competition 
from the chains and other large sized 
retailers, many independent retailers 
have organised themselves into buying 
co-operatives in order to obtain econo¬ 
my of scale and to bargain with sup¬ 
pliers on equal terms vis-a-vis the bigger 
retailers. These co-operatives have in 
recent years lost much ground and un¬ 
less these co-operatives are developed 
into “full service co-operatives” the 
future seems to be bleak indeed for this 
type of institution. 

The first buying co-operative, SHG, 
was organised in 1883 in Zurich and 
since then phenomenal changes have 
taken place in the market. Recent 
statistics collected from various count¬ 
ries reveal that the buying co-operatives 
still hold considerable share of the re¬ 
tail grocery trade ranging from 30 per 
cent in West Germany and Sweden to 
eight per cent in the Netherlands. The 
danger to their further growth lies in 
the fact “that the buying co-operative 
has ceased to be an auxiliary organism 
or an executive organ of its members 
and has become an autonomous body”. 

Multiple stores arc defined as firms 
operating 10 or more retail branches. 
The great majority of these multiples 
thrived in early stages as a result of 
bulk buying, limited assortment and 
lower prices. Their impact has, how¬ 
ever, been limited and except in the 
classical land of multiple stores — 
‘Britain—where the multiples account 
for more than 20 per cent of the total 
retail sales, and in Switzerland where 
these account for 11 per cent of the 
total retail sales, multiple stores in 
other countries have yet to gain firm 
ground. 

The multiples are the pace-makers in 
retailing. Their strategy has been to 
deal with mass consumption articles 
and always aim at working at low mar¬ 
gin-high turnover principle. Another 
version of the multiples — variety 
chain stores— has also made signifi¬ 
cant inroads in the business of other 
type of retailers. A variety store is 
defined as a store belonging to an 
organisation that operates at least 10 
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branches and these branches have at 
least 400 sq. metres selling space and 
employ a minimum of 25 persons. 

The share of variety stores in the 
total trade of western Europe has risen 
from 1.6 per cent in 1953 to 3-4 per 
cent in 1968-69. 

In spite of the sudden spurt in the 
early sixties in business witnessed by the 
mail order houses which cater to the 
requirements of the consumers against 
mail orders, this form of retailing is 
losing ground. The consumer, for sure 
wants to go to the shop, touch and feel 
the articles before buying. For her 
shopping is also a social pastime and 
since this form of retailing denies such 
an opportunity, the mail order houses 
arc now setting up department stores 
and sales depots of their own, which, 
of course, arc securing an increasingly 
large percentage of total retail turnover. 

Recent estimates put mail order 
business in West Germany at seven to 
eight per cent, in Switzerland at four 
per cent and in the UK at three per cent, 
of the total retail market of the respec¬ 
tive countries. A few large firms—some 
30 — dominate the mail order market 
and account for 85 per cent of the total 
turnover in West Germany and Britain, 
the two principal countries where this 
forms of retailing has caught up. 

Department Stores 

Department stores are large shops 
selling in separate departments at least 
five different merchandise groups, one 
of which must be women's and child¬ 
ren wear. The store must also have at 
least two of the following three charac¬ 
teristics. 

More than 160 persons. 

More than 2,500 sq. metre selling 

space. 

More than two million dollars an¬ 
nual sales (1968). 

Rough estimates put the number of 
department stores in western Europe 
in 1970 at 1,050. Department store 
groupings are the giants of the distribu¬ 
tive trades, the highest form of concent¬ 
ration. 

Department stores have increased 
in number, in selling space and in the 
share of total retail trade in Europe in 
the past few years. They account for 
eight per cent of the total retail trade 
in West Germany, 41.5 per cent in 
Sweden, Belgium, UK, Denmark, 
Netherlands, France Switzerland and a 
few more countries. Department store 
trading is however little developed in 
Norway, Spain, Italy, Portugal and 
Greece. It will be interesting to note at 
this stage that a few large department 
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stores are responsible for 45 per cent 
of the total sales by the department 
stores and account for 40 per cent of 
the total selling space of all the depart¬ 
ment stores. 

Department stores have been in¬ 
creasing their sales during the last 15 
years. But it is unlikely to be the case 
in future, for the competition from the 
discount houses is severe and people 
using cars find it difficult to patronise 
these stores which are usually located in 
the central areas of the towns. 

Significantly, the majority of the new 
department stores that have been built 
have up to 15,000 sq. metres selling 
space and are now being located in 
medium and small towns in the suburbs 
a.nd larger towns rather than in capi¬ 
tal cities. 

Discount Stores 

There is hardly any other idea in the 
retail trade that has had such a pro¬ 
found influence in the retail market in 
recent years as the discount store. It 
is the current mode all over Europe. 


Eviry prodhctivf organisation exists 
to realize some purposes. At the end 
of a period it is possible to appraise 
the organi ation's performance with 
reference to whether it has been able 
to realize the purposes that it set itself 
to achieve. The purposes can be seen 
from different points of view. First 
and foremost, as a productive organ 
of society, it is expected to satisfy some 
social objectives. These may in large 
part, remain undefined and may be 
in the form of certain broad expecta¬ 
tions. These expectations may be in 
the minds of the in\estors, creditors, 
consumers and the larger public. 
Secondly, these purposes may be seen 
from the point of view of the managers, 
on whom the realisation of these pur¬ 
poses would very largely depend. 
Thirdly, the various functions in which 
the organisation is divided will also 
have their purposes to satisfy. Last 
but not least, the workers will have to 
be in the know of what they are ex¬ 
pected to perform, the conditions that 
arc necessary to give this performance, 
the atmosphere in which they shall 
endeavour to put in their brain and 
brawn and the rewards that will be 
theirs as a result of their effort. All 
these are closely interconnected while, 
at the same time, they call for discrete 
approaches. 

Broadly, the objectives of an organi¬ 
sation can be viewed as having an hicr- 
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A discount store also known as super 
store is ‘‘defined, as a large store of at 
least 25,000 sq. metres selling space, 
which is located on the edge of a town 
isolated from other commercial build¬ 
ings, which has its own parking area, 
and which is usually open long hours 
and which sells both food and non¬ 
food merchandise usually at low prices 
and by self-service. Sales of food should 
be less than 75 per cent of the total 
sales.’* There are nearly 650 discount 
stores today in Europe mostly in West 
Germany, and account for three to four 
per cent of the total retail trade in 
Europe. 

The main attractions of these stores 
are: low prices, which often are 5-7 
per cent below the prices offered by 
other shops, assortment which is wide 
but not deep, and the ease of access 
and parking as most customers shop 
by motor cars. Such is the changing 
pattern of retail trade in Europe. A 
revolution in retailing has laid down the 
foundation of the welfare state. 

Are we preparing ourselves for a 
revolution in retailing in India too? 


archy. At each level of the hierarchy, 
the objectives undergo some transforma¬ 
tion as one secs them cither top down¬ 
ward or bottom upward. The trans¬ 
formation of these objectives is a key 
factor to be underlined in this context; 
for in the process, there is a likelihood 
of losing track of the overall structure 
admitting of various gaps or breaks 
which at their worst may contradict 
each other or create an isolationist 
standpoint coming in the way of reali¬ 
sation of the organisation’s purposes. 

Thus, a careful and sensitive touch 
is required to be maintained in the con- 
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text of setting the objectives of the orga¬ 
nisation and of the different functional 
area as also of the various levels of the 
organisation such as the top manage¬ 
ment, the middle level and lower levels 
of management and below the rung, up 
to the levels of workers. The chart 
below is illustrative of the elements in 
which the objectives of the organisa¬ 
tion get broken, into policies, strategies, 
tactics and targets. 

Common Levels 

These levels are common to most 
organisations irrespective of whether 
they arc in industry or business, or 
private or public sector. The objectives 
get different kinds of focus depending 
on whether the organisation is a unitary 
concern, partnership firm or limited 
company. For instance, in a limited 
company, the objects clause in the 
Memorandum of Association details 
the objectives of the organisation in 
broad terms. While for the purpose of 
the shareholders this clause essentially 
delimits the areas of the company’s 
operation, for the purpose of the inter¬ 
nal management including the board 
of directors, these do not say much. 
In the public sector units one notices 
the rather recent tendency to state the 
objectives of the units in more detail 
and precise terms as to what they stand 
for and what they strive to attain. The 
trend is a healthy one. to say the least. 

Reverting to the chart be’ow, the 
levels indicated are directly con¬ 
cerned with the objectives as they 
relate to different functions or levels. 
The process of transformation is as 
follow*: 

Levels / and II 

The board of directors will be 
concerned with the total organi¬ 
sational objectives in the long, 
medium and short run. As a com- 
municational device, this level will 
be interested to put these objectives 
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in as precise terms as possible, so 
that the other levels get to know 
and assimilate what the board of 
directors desire of them to achieve. 

Level III 

The broad objectives adopted by 
the board will provide the basis 
on which the departmental mana¬ 
gers will determine the objectives 
of each, the policies that arc de¬ 
rived from the objectives as handed 
down to them from the top, to 
enable them to plan, guide and 
regulate the productive clforts 
under their charge; on the basis of 
the foregoing details, they will fix 
the departmental goals, work pro¬ 
grammes and targets with respect 
to the department as a whole, the 
sections under each department 
and each of the departments vis- 
a-vis the others which will help 
the organisation in acting as one 
body. 

Level IV 

The lower managers being in 
charge of specific functions, the 
objectives and policies determined 
at the departmental levels will 
guide them and they will be con¬ 
cerned with targets set for their 
achievement and the facilities avail¬ 
able therefor; they will be con¬ 
cerned with targets of perfor¬ 
mance at each of the centres un¬ 
der the charge of supervisors. 

Level V 

At the supervisory levels the pri¬ 
mary concern is with work targets 
and the manner of attaining them; 
with the people and other facilities 
that are available; with the indivi¬ 
duals and the way in which to 
motivate them towards putting 
in their optimum effort. 

Level VI 

At the levels of worker* of diffe¬ 
rent cadres, relatively short term 
goals, standards and targets of per¬ 
formance are given with reference 
to which their performance is 
judged; in addition, channels of 
self-development, promotion and 
other opportunities for self-advan- 
cemcnt are provided to enable 
workers to satisfy both the per¬ 
formance objectives or targets and 
their aspirations. 

Mention needs to be made here of the 
dual position occupied by the managing 
director in view of his being a member 
of the board of directors while, at the 
same time, he is also the chief executive 
of the company. There are variants to 
this position. In many organisations, 
the chairman of the board and the 
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managing director are one and the same 
person. In some others, the depart¬ 
mental managers arc members of the 
board. In multi-plant companies in 
the public sector, the general managers 
are usually members of the board, 
as in the case of Hindustan Steel. The 
managing directors, departmental ma¬ 
nagers or general managers are in these 
cases to act in a dual role and are there¬ 
fore concerned with objectives and 
policies at multiple levels given above. 

The Preconditions 

The preconditions in which the prin¬ 
ciple of management by objectives 
works arc several and require the ut¬ 
most sensitivity in handling of the prac¬ 
tical problems that are likely to be en¬ 
countered in the process. First, the 
positional authority and responsibility 
at each level of the organisational hier¬ 
archy should be laid down in precise 
terms along with a description of the 
position in view. Secondly, the indivi¬ 
duals occupying a position should know 
their own goals, what they seek to 
achieve for themselves and the job 
goals which in their view represent rea¬ 
sonable performance on their part for 
a certain period. Thirdly, there should 
be integration of job goals with in¬ 
dividual goals by agreement and on the 
basis of sorting out goal-conflicts, the 
capabilities of the organisation to cope 
up with the goals set by individuals for 
themselves as also the organisation and 
summing up or aggregation of the 
goals of individual positions at diife- 
rent levels of the hierarchy to ultima¬ 
tely represent the organisation goals. 
Fourthly, there should be determination 
of standards of performance on the 
basis of which attainments will be 
assessed. In this respect, a number of 
difficulties are experienced in practice 
in so far as easily attainable standards 
may not make the best of the technique, 
while unattainable standards are likely 
to fail to enthuse the managers and 
workers and thus defeat the purpose of 


the technique. Lastly, constant and 
sensitive watch has to be kept of the 
factors that tend to come in the way of 
better attainments and facilities pro¬ 
vided for the fulfilment of the task in 
view 

Tn sum, close co-operation and active 
participation of all concerned are neces¬ 
sary to make management by objectives a 
success. Tlie types of objectives in the 
organisation may be different though in¬ 
terconnected. Thus, in the context of the 
public enterprises, one may find a con¬ 
junction of profit objectives with ser¬ 
vice objectives and social objectives 
with varying priorit'Cs attached to each 
of them from unit to unit or in the same 
unit over time. These objectives may 
be in harmony or conflict with the indi¬ 
vidual objectives or goals. 

The National Buildings Construction 
Corporation Limited, a wholly owned 
government company registered on 
November 15, 1960, had the following 
objectives to be achieved: 

(a) Reduction of construction costs 
by eliminating or reducing con¬ 
siderably the number of middle¬ 
men or by rationalising the plan¬ 
ning and execution of building 
works and impiovement in qua¬ 
lity of construction works. 

(b) Execution of construction 
works in border and other diffi¬ 
cult areas where there was hardly 
any construction agency. 

(c) Undertaking works of new and 
unfamiliar design and specifica¬ 
tions and introduction of new 
methods and techniques. 

(d) Elimination of delay in execu¬ 
tion of works by adopting 
flexible arrangements which com¬ 
bine the advantages of depart¬ 
mental construction with the 
flexibility and speed of private 
firms. 

(e) Reduction in the size of super¬ 
visory engineering organisation 
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The Internationa] Monetary Fund having 
called upon the Government of India to com¬ 
municate the initial par value of the rupee, a 
new topicality has been lent to the renewed dis¬ 
cussion of this important ouestion. Under the 
rules of the Fund, the initial par value based 
on the rates of exchange prevailing on October 
28, 1945, is to be communicated by October 
12, 1946. It is open to a member country, 
within ninety days of this date, to notify the 
Fund that in its opinion the par value is un¬ 
satisfactory and cannot be maintained. The 
Government have done well in employing this 


period in ascertaining public opinion. One 
important hurdle to the determination of the 
initial parity for the rupee no longer exists. 
The sterling-dollar rate has been settled. There 
is to be no change in the dollar price of gold. 
The U.S. Tr . sury Secretary has notified the 
Fund that the par value of he dollar remains 
15-5/21 grains of gold nine-tenth line, the 
weight set by proclamation in 1934. Britain’s 
Chancellor of the t \ch q er has also announ¬ 
ced that the present rate of 4 03 dollais per 
poun will be the par value and there is no 
reason for a change. 
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of government agencies who 
award the work to the corpora¬ 
tion. 

(I) Giving a fair deal to the const¬ 
ruction labour and also har¬ 
nessing the co-opcrution of vo¬ 
luntary social agencies and the 
labour co operatives. 

It may be mentioned in this context 
that the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of India in his Audit Report 
Commercial. 1970. has given an assess¬ 
ment of the corporation with reference 
to these objectives. The report mentions 
that the corporation ha> been able to 
fulfil the objectives only partially. The 
construction work I he corporation 
executed during the period in view 
was not economical, according to the 
report. What is more, the report con¬ 
tests the statements made by the cor¬ 
poration in its annual report regaiding 
the fulfilment of the objectives. A 
large mass of data has been given in 
support of the contention ol the Comp¬ 
troller and Auditor General. Going 
into the specific details, the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General has shown 
constructively the areas that deserve 
more attention. 

Realisation of Objectives 
The icporl in cl i He rent parts has 
given an assessment of the realization 
;,f the objectives of three other enter¬ 
prises. Relevant details have been pro¬ 
vided in support of the assessment in 
cadi case. However, coming to think 
about the principle ol management by 
objectives, one feels that the assess¬ 
ment by the Comptroller and Auditor- 
Generai of India would have been much 
more real and purposive if the units 
themselves took it seriously and follow¬ 
ed the tenets in formulating relevant 
internal management policies for rea¬ 
lizing the objectives. On the other 
hand, it is also necessary that the units 
had the freedom to set the objectives 
for themselves. In the present context, 
objectives do not mean merely ideals to 
strive for. They are in fact attainable 
with proper cllort in that dilection. 

Horn this point of view the public 
sector 111111*1 should link the objectives 
with the policies and initiate action 
accord in glv. Given below arc the n \ciall 
policies ilcri'cil from tlic objectives ol 
a unit in the long, medium and short 
term and arc relevant to most orgam- 
Ml ions. 

PmJuction Polu r: Capacitv, product- 
mix, procurement, inventory, pro¬ 
duct engineering, make or buy. 

/ inancim: Policy: Sources, uses. debt, 
credit, liquidity, profitability. 
Pcisonttcl Policy : Recruitment, 

promotion, development, transfer, 
salaries, etc . legal matters. 

Marketing Pol:cv : Distribution. 


brand, pricing, promotion product 

packaging, export. 

Long Range Plans : Expansion, di- 

versilocation, innovation, reorganisa¬ 
tion. 

Further Subdivisions 

Lach of these can be further sub¬ 
divided. f or instance, the distribution 
policies of a unit may take account of 
the components such as the channels 
of distribution for internal and inter¬ 
national marketing, remuneration po¬ 
licies, appointment of agents, the 
communication pattern to be adopted, 
assessment criteria for their perfor¬ 
mance over a period of time and so 
on. Formulation of policies should 
lake into account that they should have 
a close relation with the objectives, 
with the policies of the other segments 
of the organisation, or other functions. 
They should be stable as well as flexible. 
The policies should be made easily 
known, understood and accepted by 
those concerned. 

Policies, it needs be emphasised, arc 
guidelines for management action. As 
such, they should be clear and precise. 
They assure consistency of action at all 
levels of the organisation. They assist 
in ePeciing better co-ordination of plans 
and exercise better control on the per¬ 
formance. Policies prepare the ground 
for eJVectivc delegation of powers to 
managers in charge of specific areas of 
operations. Policies help in stimulat¬ 
ing staff to greater eil'ort. Policies help 
also m establishing sound customer 
relations. 

Most corporate organisations in the 
Indian public sector have been subject 
to many pushes and pulls, external and 
internal. Lacking the discretion neces¬ 
sary in most vital matters, the units 
h ive found themselves in a strait-jacket. 
A common disease in most of them is 
what Prof. Warren Hayens called ‘dir- 
cctivitis'. Management by objectives 
in the public sector units is also under 
multiple caveats in the sense that most 
of them found themselves laden with 
objectives which not only cut across 
what they seek to achieve but also 
shift from time to time. 1 or example, 
when thev were established at out ol 
the wav places they were supposed to 
he socially biased and the commercial 
or profit objectives were made subser¬ 
vient to the social goals. When they 
started operations, their results, how¬ 
ever, came to be almost wholly judged 
on the basis of the profit that they 
yielded. 

Thus, one notices the ritual of re¬ 
primand of the public sector units on 
precisely those counts which were dis¬ 
carded as primary objectives when 


these units were established. The ritual 
is an annual affair. It is not that the 
reprimand is entirely undeserving, it 
needs to be stressed that a large part of 
this arises because of factors and forces 
for which the units are hardly respon¬ 
sible. One may cite a whole list of 
such factors starting from the concep¬ 
tion and planning of a unit to the 
recruitments and the manner of running 
them. 

Management by objective to be real 
and elicctivc as a pracli?able principle 
will have to be based on the realities 
faced by each unit and not on the high- 
sounding idealistic statements that one 
has started finding in the annual re¬ 
ports of some of these enterprises. A 
more recent case is that of Hindustan 
Steel which adopted its statement of 
objectives in February 1970. A perusal 
of the statement makes it possible to 
contest each of the objectives stated 
there on the basis of published facts. 
As it is now, the idea of management 
by objective sounds more like an Ame¬ 
rican fad than a pragmatic proposition. 
In th.e light of the new approach initia¬ 
ted by the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of India, it is hoped that the 
units will be able to find their own. In 
this respect, it will be better if the units 
arc made to adopt a standard pattern 
of objectives on the basis of which 
they may evolve their own policies. At 
p'esent much appears to be desired in 
this respect. 


NOTICE 

THE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUP¬ 
PLY CORPORATION LIMITED 

(Incorporated in England) 

Notice is hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of this Company have 
decided to recommend to stockholders 
at the forthcoming Annual General 
Meeting that a Final Dividend for the 
year ended 31st March 1971 on the 
Company’s Ordinary Stock at the rate 
of 5 percent gross less Indian Income 
Tax at appropriate rates be paid on 18th 
November 1971 to those stockholders 
whose names are registered in the Com¬ 
pany's Stock Register on 18th 
October' 1971. 

Applications for transfers received 
in this oflice before 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday I8lh October 1971, will, if 
otherwise satisfactory, be registered at 
that date for the purpose of participa¬ 
tion in the above Dividend. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
S.K. MITRA 
Secretary 

VICTORIA HOUSE 
CALCUTTA. 21 si September. 1971. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 


Headaches in Central Europe 
and Middle East 


JOSSLEYN 

LONDON. 

I 

THE SUEZ CANAL 

This recent tour of Israel and the Arab 
countries of the American Secretary 
of State, Mr Rogers, and the visit to 
Cairo of the British Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home, have revived 
interest in the possibility of reopening 
the Suez Canal to international naviga¬ 
tion. 

Before Mr Rogers left Washington 
he explained that he did not anticipate 
any results or breakthroughs from his 
visit; he did, however, hope that it 
would provide an opportunity to 
‘‘explore ways in the evolving situation 
to maintain and hopefully accelerate 
the momentum towards peace'*. He 
also said that the proposal for an 
interim agreement to enable the Suez 
Canal to be opened would not be a 
substitute for Dr Jarring's mission to 
seek a full and final settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute based on the 
Security Council resolution of Novem¬ 
ber, 1967, but that it would be supple¬ 
mentary to and possibly helpful to that 
mission. 

In the event no immediately signifi¬ 
cant results have, up to the time of writ¬ 
ing, followed Mr Rogers’ tour; nor is 
there likely to be from Sir Alec’s visit; 
and in any case the recent internal 
political upheaval in Egypt, although 
apparently not directly caused by parti¬ 
cular stresses in the confrontation with 
Israel, must necessitate some breath¬ 
ing space before the problems of 
political negotiation can be taken up 
again. Nevertheless, it may be useful 
if I set down the attitudes of the two 
sides towards a limited agreement for 
reopening the Canal. 

Sadat Proposal 

The proposal originally advanced by 
President Sadat of Egypt would involve 
the withdrawal of the Israelis from their 
fortified position along the cast bank 
of the Canal to a new line starting from 
El Arish on the Mediterranean and 
extending south to a point on 
the Red Sea just west of Sharm el 
Sheikh. The area evacuated would be 
progressively occupied by the Egyp¬ 
tians who would then set about clear¬ 
ing the Canal. Egypt has already under¬ 
taken to allow Israeli ships to use the 
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Canal in the same way as those of other 
nationalities. Two further Egyptian 
requirements would have been a specific 
Israeli acknowledgement that the re¬ 
opening of the Canal would be the first 
step towards a general settlement in line 
with the Security Council resolution; 
and that Sharm cl Sheikh should not 
remain in Israeli hands though it 
could be policed by an international 
force with whom there could be Israeli 
observers. 

The Israelis would regard an agree¬ 
ment to reopen the Canal as a separate 
arrangement, not part of a complete 
settlement. If they withdrew at all from 
the Canal they could not accept that 
Egyptian —still less Russian -forces 
should occupy the east bank, and would 
in any case only agree to withdraw 
a short distance, leaving their forces 
within sight and range of the Canal. 
Moreover, they would expect the cease¬ 
fire to continue indefinitely. The only 
sign of flexibility in their altitude is 
a hint that Israel might not object if 
only Egyptian police or other non- 
military personnel crossed the Canal. 
Since this would prevent the Egyptians 
from entering their own territory it 
seems to me a non-starter. 

II 

RE-OPENING THE C ANAL 

The Canal was blocked by scuttled 
and sunk ships and other obstacles 
during the Arab-Israeli war of 1967. 
The British government estimated the 
cost to the British economy of the clo¬ 
sure of the Canal as initially £20 
million a month, though this had come 
down to five million a month by Decem¬ 
ber, 1968. Apart from the serious e..ect 
that the closure had upon maritime 
traffic and particularly on the supply 
of oil from the Persian Gulf to Europe, 
what has interested Britain has been the 
possibility of extricating the 15 cargo 
ships trapped in the Great Bitter Lake 
in the Canal during the war; four of 
these are British, abandoned by their 
owners to the war-risks insurers. It 
is believed that the British insurance 
industry was faced with a total bill of 
about £12' million for the ships. An 
attempt through the UN to extricate 
the snips in January failed because 
Israel and Egypt could not agree as to 
whether the Canal should be surveyed 
only to the southern exit or to the north 


as well. Subsequently the increase in 
the violence and frequency of military 
exchanges across the Canal made fur¬ 
ther attempts impossible. The Suez 
Authority estimates that the removal of 
wrecks and the rc-cstablishment oi 
navigation in the canal would take 
about four months. This would re¬ 
establish the permissible draught at 38 
feet, as it was before June, 1967. 
Contrary to widespread belief, the sill¬ 
ing of the bottom of the Canal is not 
likely to present a serious obstacle: 
in normal times silting is mainly caused 
by the passage of ships and during the 
whole of the period of the war years 
1939-45, when the Canal was almost 
entirely closed, silting on the bottom 
did not anywhere exceed 20 ems (8 
inches). Apart from the Canal itself, 
immense reconstruction would be neces¬ 
sary in some of the towns on the Canal 
bank where Ismaila, Suez and Port 
Tewfik have been largely destroyed 
and their inhabitants evacuated. There 
are well over half a million refugees 
from the Canal zone in the interior oi 

Egypt- 

Advent of Super Tankers 

A reopened Suez Cdnal would find 
itself operating in economic circums¬ 
tances diilcrent from those of 1967. 
For one thing, the oil industry has 
learnt—albeit at a cost—how to do 
without it. The advent of super tankers 
of 200.000 tons and over must present 
new problems. In 1967, the maximum 
tonnage for a fully loaded tanker going 
through the Canal was 60,000 tons. 
Vessels of up to about 100,000 tons 
could pass if in ballast or with a reduc¬ 
ed load. There arc projects for widen¬ 
ing and deepening the Canal to take 
larger fully loaded tankers, but these 
would need time to realise and cost 
much money. Other factors are the 
establishment of the Israeli pipe-line 
from Eilat to Eshkalon, which now 
transports 20 million tons of oil a year 
(and has a higher potential capacity), 
and the Egyptian project to build a 
pipe-line from the Red Sea to Alexan¬ 
dria (the so-called Sinned line) in con¬ 
nection with which the British govern¬ 
ment have authorised the Expoit Cre¬ 
dit Guarantee Department in principle 
to support cover up to a maximum of 
£12 million for British suppliers to 
participate. The total cost of the line 
is expected to be approximately M70 
million and its capacity 50 million tons 
per annum. 1'here is also a project lor 
a pipe-line from Persia to Iskanderun 
on the Turkish coast with a capacity of 
40-60 million tons per annum. The de¬ 
mand for oil is, however, increasing so 
inexorably that there will still be a use 
for the Canal. 

If the Suez Canal is reopened, who 
gets what? 

Obviously Egypt will gaiii revenues 
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(though this might mean reduced sub¬ 
ventions from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait 
and Libya). Obviously, too, the cause 
of peace would gain in the Middle 
Hast, though Lord Caradon has said: 
“There is a danger that the reopening 
of the Canal might delay or even frus¬ 
trate the final comprehensive settle¬ 
ment so desperately needed. The small 
part might become the enemy of the big 
whole*'. But it can equally be argued 
that one agreement could lead to others 
and that the habit of living in peace 
and compromise in one area of con¬ 
flict between Arabs and Israel could 
develop into a final settlement of all 
issues. Britain and I. urope as a whole, 
together with the oil producing countries 
of the Persian Gulf, must also obviously 
benefit by cheaper transport of oil from 
countries of origin to the countries of 
consumption. 

It is over the political effects of the 
reopening that a European observer 
musl have some doubts. It is only a 
lew years since a negligible Russian 
naval presence in the Mediterranean 
has grown info a force challenging the 
western presence there and tending to 
neutralise it. If the Canal were opened, 
would not Russia use it to extend her 
deployment and influence in the Indian 
Ocean? This is an obvious danger; 
with the Canal opened the reinforce¬ 
ment of the Russian fleet in the Indian 
Ocean would be much quicker than 
reinforcements from Vladivostock or 
northern Europe. It would also streng¬ 
then Soviet influence down the Red 
Sea and increase the pressures on 
Saudi Arabia and Ethiopia. Whether 
it would please Mrs Indira Gandhi I 
don’t know. But the economic advan¬ 
tages to Russia of reopening the Canal 
are less evident. 

Ill 

EAST VERSTS WEST 

"1 he idea that the thinning out of the 
forces which face one another on east 
and west in Central Europe would 
help to reduce tension and be a step 
towards lasting security for all European 
countries has a long history. In the 
1950.% it was associated with Anthony 
Lden. when foreign Secretary and 
Prime Minister, and Mr Rapacki. the 
Polish leader. More recently it was 
brought again to notice b> the declara¬ 
tion issued after the NATO ministerial 
meeting in Rekjavik in June, l%S, 
which allirmed the readiness of NATO 
to explore, with other interested stales, 
practical steps in arms control, and 
called on the Soviet Union and her 
satellites “to join in the search for pro¬ 
gress towards peace". The alliance invit¬ 
ed them to study the problem of 
mutual and balanced force reductions. 
The invasion of Czechoslovakia bv 
Russia and her satellites followed. 
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but NATO returned to the theme at the 
ministerial meetings in Brussels in 
December. 1969, in Rome in May, 1970, 
and again in December, 1970. NATO 
ministers expressed willingness to exa¬ 
mine the “possible mutual and balanc¬ 
ed reduction of stationed (i.e. foreign) 
forces as part of an integral program¬ 
me for the reduction of both stationed 
and indigenous forces”. The framework 
within which the NATO ministers con¬ 
ceived discussion of this problem had 
been stated in the communique issued 
after the Rome meeting in May, 1970, 
which said that mutual force reductions 
should be compatible with the security 
interests of NATO and should not 
operate to the military disadvantage of 
either side, bearing in mind the defer¬ 
ences arising from geographical and 
other considerations. Reductions should 
be reciprocal, phased, and balanced in 
scope and timing, and should include 
both stationed and indigenous forces 
and their weapon systems in the areas 
concerned. There should be adequate 
verification and controls to ensure that 
any agreement was observed. 

Russian Attitude Changes 

The Soviet Union has until recently 
shown little interest in this suggestion; 
they have rather pursued the theme of 
the need for the convocation of a Euro¬ 
pean Security Conference. Initially such 
a conference was to exclude the partici¬ 
pation of non-European countries, such 
as the United States and Canada, and 
was apparently to confine itself to pro¬ 
testations of good political intentions 
and more concrete discussions on trade, 
technological and cultural matters. 
There was no specific mention of what 
the western allies regard as the real 
sources of tension in Europe, such as 
the situation in and around Berlin, 
the compatibility of the Bre/hncv Doc¬ 
trine of limited sovereignly with the 
proclaimed desire of the Soviet Union 
to strengthen the independence of indi¬ 
vidual states and to ban interference 
from outside in their internal affairs, 
and the military confrontation which 
could be cased by mutual and balanced 
force reductions. More recently there 
has been an apparent softening in the 
Russian altitude as part of a many- 
sided diplomatic offensive. I emphasise 
that this softening is as yet only appa¬ 
rent and that no concrete results of a 
Soviet willingness to compromise have 
yet emerged. 

In the four-power talks on Berlin, 
which have been proceeding for over a 
year, the Russian attitude is reported 
to have recently become more flexible 
and observers suggest that a settlement 
may even be possible. In the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks with the Ameri¬ 
cans agreement has been reached at 
least on procedural matters. Mr Gro- 
*mvko has advanced a project for a 
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treaty determining the international 
status of the moon and prohibiting the 
establishment of any military installa¬ 
tions on its surface, which must be a 
big relief to the Man in the Moon. 
Mr Brezhnev has also proposed a con¬ 
ference of the live nuclear powers to 
discuss nuclear disarmament. Of more 
significance, however, was the remark 
by Mr Brezhnev in his speech at the 
Soviet Communist Party Congress in 
March, 1971, that “we stand for the 
reduction of armed forces and arma¬ 
ments in areas where the military con¬ 
frontation is specially dangerous, above 
all in Central Europe”. This was only 
one sentence in a marathon speech, but 
Mr Brezhnev thought it worth return¬ 
ing to it at Tiilis on May 14, when he 
said: 

“Some or the NATO countries show 
an obvious interest and even nervous¬ 
ness where a reduction of armed forces 
and armaments in central Europe is 
concerned.. .These curious people re¬ 
semble someone who tries to judge the 
quality of the wine by its appearance, 
without tasting it.. .You have to sum 
up the courage to test the proposal... 
Translated into diplomatic language 
this means starting negotiations”. 

There are two obvious changes in 
world circumstances which perhaps ex¬ 
plain the new Soviet attitude; one is the 
increasing evidence of the reluctance 
with which the United States arc bear¬ 
ing their burden of world power and 
foreign responsibilities; the second is 
the vast increase in the military poten¬ 
tial of the Soviet Union which can now 
claim an approach to parity and more 
with the US in some aspects of mili¬ 
tary strength. There is also a third 
factor which weighs with the Soviet 
Union, namely the emergence of China 
from her isolation and the possibility 
that through membership of the United 
Nations, and in other ways, Chinese 
influence as a counterweight to Russian 
ideological, political and military 
strength may increase in the future. 

The Western Attitude 

The US administration defeated the 
recent Mansiield amendment for halv¬ 
ing the strength of American troops in 
Europe, arguing that it would be folly 
to withdraw as long as there was a 
possibility of securing a reciprocal bene¬ 
fit by negotiating with the Soviet Union. 
In fact, in the statement from Presi¬ 
dent Nixon, received with “profound 
satisfaction" by the NATO Council at 
its meeting in December last, he pledg¬ 
ed that “given a similar approach by 
the other allies the US, would main¬ 
tain and improve its own forces in 
Europe and would not reduce them ex¬ 
cept in the context of reciprocal cast- 
west action”. Nevertheless, there is 
growing pressure for a reduction of 
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American military commitments 
abroad, not only in Vietnam but also in 
Europe. 

After the defeat of the Mansfield 
amendment, Mr Brezhnev addressed a 
party rally in Moscow on June 11 in 
which he declared the readiness of the 
Soviet government to discuss cuts, not 
only in land forces in Europe but also 
in naval forces in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere. 

The approach to a negotiation of 
mutual and balanced force reductions 
will be pretty tricky, not to say steal¬ 
thily cautious. The communique issued 
after the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council in Lisbon at the beginning of 
June stated that western governments 
welcomed the indication from Soviet 
Union of their possible readiness to 
consider reductions of armed forces 
and armaments in central Europe. 
These Soviet reactions required further 
clarifications and the western govern¬ 
ments agreed to continue to intensify 
explorations with the Soviet Union. 
They expressed their intention to move 
as soon as may be practicable to nego¬ 
tiations. It was also agreed that deputy 
foreign ministers should meet in Bru¬ 
ssels at an early date to review the re¬ 
sults of the exploratory contacts and to 
consult on substantive and procedural 
approaches to the question of force 
reductions. Eventually NATO would 
be willing to appoint representatives 
who would be responsible for further 
talks with the Soviet government, and 
finally to work out “the timing, place, 
arrangements and agenda for negotia¬ 
tions on mutual and balanced force 
reductions’*. It looks as though 
nobody is going to rush their fences. 

The USSR’s Biggest Difficulty 

The whole question of force reduc¬ 
tions is complicated and the considera¬ 
tions in the communique cited are des¬ 
cribed as “a framework’’. There are the 
basic difficulties of balancing a with¬ 
drawal of Russian troops a few hundred 
miles to the east with the withdrawal 
of American troops thousands of miles 
to the west; of balancing strength in 
one kind of arm, say missiles, against 
strength in another, say tanks; of find¬ 
ing a basis on which to start, given the 
present great numerical superiority of 
the Russians and their satellites. 

But great as are the difficulties of the 
west, they are nothing to those of the 
Soviet Union, because its troops are in 
Central Europe not so much to balance 
NATO as to keep the countries in which 
they are stationed under Soviet control. 
East Germany, Hungary, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia have all at various times 
risen against their occupiers and the 
possibility that they may rise again 
is always at the back of Soviet calcula¬ 
tions. 
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EXPORTER MAKES GOOD, 
IN FOREIGN MARKETS A 


He is doing a flourishing export trade, and 
is well established in some of the most 
promising overseas markets because in all 
his dealings with these foreign markets he 
very wisely relies on the comprehensive 
banking facilities offered by THE CHART¬ 
ERED BANK ORGANISATION which are 
available in more than 30 major trading 
centres all over the world. 


conditions in these trading centres and ; 
are, therefore, in a position to give expert j 
advice on selling or investment, export > 
finance, market intelligence or potential : 
business prospects. We can make all ! 
arrangements for business travel abroad 
and provide foreign currency in the form I 
of notes or travellers cheques. By exercis- j 
ing our vast knowledge and experience 


We are always abreast of local financial we get things done quickly and efficiently. 
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There has been a spate of diploma¬ 
tic activity radiating from Moscow. 
Where Peking’s future course in world 
affairs is concerned, Moscow is pre¬ 
pared to take for granted exactly 
nothing. The Soviet leaders are busy 
sounding their bearings in terms of the 
possibility of the People’s Republic of 
China taking its seat in the Security 
Council as a permanent member follow¬ 
ing the detente between Peking and 
Washington. The Supreme Soviet fear 
of course is that once Maoist China 
breaks through the bamboo curtain in 
this decisive and dramatic fashion, the 
latter would not only be better placed 
to stir up more trouble for Moscow in 
the communist world proper but would 
also be able to stage a sharper confron¬ 
tation with the Soviet Union in both 
Asia and Africa. 

The immediate purpose of the Soviet 
diplomatic strategy seems to be to en¬ 
sure that there is no erosion of Soviet 
strength or influence in the counsels 
of the United Nations but its more 
basic objective clearly is to consolidate 
the primacy of the Soviet Union whcre- 
cvcr it already exists in the communist 
world, while trying to push forward 
the frontiers of Soviet leadership into 
as many arcus as possible of Asia 
and Africa, and thereby put up its 
own defences in time against possi¬ 
ble Chinese plans lbr penetration. 
Especially on the Asian continent, 
given the American preoccupation with 
pulling out of South Vietnam, the issue 
of a new balance of power has become 
extremely urgent and terribly impor¬ 
tant for Moscow and this being the 
case the government of this country 
and the Prime Minister may soon dis¬ 
cover that our obligations under the 
recent security pact with the USSR 
are going to be interpreted in ways 
which arc not always in conformity 
with the terms of the treaty or their 
implications as she may understand 
cither. A bear docs not embrace; it 
hugs. 

* * 

On the argument that history is 
what one may choose to make of it, 
the Shah of Iran can no doubt please 
himself by claiming kinship for his dy¬ 
nasty with Cyrus the Great who estab¬ 
lished the Persian Empire 2,500 years 
ago. But he should not be unduly sur¬ 
prised if the world were to be more 
amused than impressed by the extra¬ 
vagance of the programme his court 
has drawn up for celebrating this 
2,500th anniversary this month. The 


ghost city of Perscpolis is to be shaken 
oqt of its slumber of centuries, dragged 
away from the refuge of its ruins and 
dressed up in vulgar ostentation to play 
host for a day to the VIPs of many na¬ 
tions assembled with the most meticu¬ 
lous snobbery. 

Millions and millions from Iran’s 
rich oil revenues have been dissipated 
on conjuring an expanse of green grass 
and garden where prodigal fountains 
throw their waters into the desert air 
against the background of an impossi¬ 
bly wooded landscape where all was 
sand yesterday and where all will be 
sand again tomorrow. Maxim’s of Paris 
will cook for the Shah’s guests and, 
in order that they may cat the lavish 
food in peace, the Iranian army has 
already taken up positions cordoning 
off the Perscpolis region from the com¬ 
mon herd. It must be said to the credit 
of His Imperial Majesty that he is at 
least 'not pretending that this is an 
Iranian people’s celebration. It is an 
advantage of personal despotism that a 
ruler does not have to pretend that he 
is not despotic; it is enough if he claims 
that he is a benevolent despot. 

* * 

Apropos my comments in the issue 
of September 17 (p. 523) on the govern¬ 
ment’s persecution of the automobile 
industry, a correspondent writes that 
car-owners too arc not always fair. 
He argues that, given the government’s 
deliberate policy of starving the auto¬ 
mobile industry of new capital invest¬ 
ment for the modernization or even 
maintenance of equipment, the forced 
pace of indigenous manufacturing of 
components and, above all, the short 
ration on which the manufacturers have 
been kept with regard to foreign ex¬ 
change for essential raw materials, it 
is both unreasonable and unrealistic 
on the part of car-owners or car-users 
to complain that the products of our 
automobile industry are not up-to-date 
in design, comfort or performance. He 
is moreover inclined to be aggressive 
in taking car-owners to task for the 
way they fail to maintain their vehicles 
properly. According to him, it is not 
uncommon in this country for many 
car-owners or car-uscrs to skimp such 
routine expenditure as regular servic¬ 
ing or prompt replenishment of lubri¬ 
cants in the vehicle. Thanks to the 
high price of lubricants and the conti¬ 
nuous rising cost of even routine ser¬ 
vices or repairs at automobile work¬ 
shops, those who have a weakness for 


false economy are strongly tempted to 
be penny wise and pound foolish. In 
these circumstances, the wonder is not 
that Indian-made cars do not perform 
better than they do but that so many 
of them manage to remain road¬ 
worthy so long. 

This is of course one point of view 
and I personally am prepared to grant 
that the responsibility of the car-owner 
should also be duly noted and dis¬ 
cussed in any reasonable evaluation of 
the performance of the products of the 
automobile industry in this country. 

I would also like to mention in this 
connection the notorious fact that the 
automobile industry in other countries 
too is not exactly in high favour with 
the people who use its products. Re¬ 
cently I came across the following 
paragraphs in the Editor’s 'Note Book’ 
of the London Weekly Spectator 
(August 21, 1971): 

“I can’t say I got much comfort from 
the report just out in Sweden saying 
most makes of car have marginally 
improved their lifc-expeclancy since 
last year. When 1 bought a new Capri 
exactly a year ago this week, a number 
of features on it were still-born: the 
lock on the driver’s door, which was 
an open invitation to car thieves, the 
ventilation system which refused to 
be turned oil, and the windscreen 
washer which refused to go on. 
Since then the lights have failed three 
times on very dark roads, the • hitch 
burnt out on a steep hill, an oil leak 
spurted oil all over the engine in Lhc 
middle of London and the wind¬ 
screen shattered in Gant’s Hill. 
Teething troubles, you may say, and 
charitably I might have agreed with 
you. Until last week. Last week l 
look the car to an automatic car¬ 
wash, the kind where a conveyor belt 
delivers you and the car into a mon¬ 
strous tunnel of spurting water, 
gigantic dully rollers and hurricanes 
of hot air. It is, in fact, an exciting 
and undemanding voyage; all the 
driver need to do is ensure his 
windows tightly shut. That’s right. 
The window wouldn’t budge. As the 
car was drawn inexorably into the 
watery blackness, I tugged and tugged 
at the handle. Just as the iirsl jets 
of water hit the car there was a dull 
thud as the entire window disengag¬ 
ed itself from the handles and sunk 
out of sight into the recesses of the 
body work.” 

V.B. 
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Trade Winds 


CENTRAL LOANS 

Tur; ctntrai. government has announ¬ 
ced the second instalment of its loan 
programme for the current year, 
through re-issue of the three loans made 
in July last, for a total of Rs 100 erores. 
Further tranches of 4-3/4 per cent, 
loan 1978, 5-1/4 per cent issue 

1986 and 5-3/4 per cent loan 2001 arc 
to be issued. All the three rc-issucs 
arc to be made at par. The loans, 
which open for subscription on October 
1; arc to be kept open till October 4. 
They may be closed earlier without 
notice as soon as the total subscription 
amounts to Rs 100 erores. The govern¬ 
ment reserves the right to retain 
subscriptions up to 10 per cent in ex¬ 
cess of the notified amount. A press 
communique issued by the Reserve 
Bank stated that if the total subscrip¬ 
tions received for the new loans exceed 
the notified figure plus the amount of 
ten per cent retainable as aforesaid, 
partial allotment would be made in 
respect of the subscription received and 
the balance refunded in cash as soon 
as possible. 

l.M.F. ON CURRENCY CRISIS 

The International Monetary Fund 
has proposed that the yen be revalued 
by 15.3 per cent and the US dollar 
be devalued by three to live per cent. 
The proposal was made by IMF Ma¬ 
naging Director, Mr Pierre Paul Sch¬ 
weitzer, it is stated. The IMF proposal 
also called for a 12.3 per cent revalua¬ 
tion of the Deutsche mark, and a 11.2 
per cent revaluation of the Canadian 
dollar. The IMF had calculated the 
recommended changes in the values of 
major currencies on the basis of actual 
and projected basic balance of payment 
trends in those countries for the period 
1970 to 1972. The basic balance of 
payments includes the visible and in¬ 
visible trade accounts, transfer pay¬ 
ments and long term capital flows. 
It excludes movements of short term 
capital. 

1NDIA-IRAQ ECONOMIC TIES 

Iraq has offered crude oil and sul¬ 
phur to this country in return for in¬ 
dustrial machinery and technical ser¬ 
vices. The otlcr was conveyed at talks 
recently for the conclusion of a new 
trade arrangement between the two 
countries. Dr Fakhri Qadouri, Member 
of the Economic Bureau of the Revo¬ 
lutionary Council of Iraq, at a meeting 
with the Minister for Petroleum and 


Chemicals, Mr P.C. Sethi, suggested 
that an Indian delegation should visit 
Iraq to discuss details about specifica¬ 
tions and prices of Iraqi crude to be 
supplied to India. A delegation will 
visit Iraq shortly. Another suggestion 
from Dr Qadouri, who headed a 
seven man delegation, was that Iraq 
could collaborate in joint ventures in 
India in the oil industry. In particular, 
Iraq could meet foreign exchange re¬ 
quirements for setting up refineries. Mr 
Sethi suggested that India could colla¬ 
borate with Iraq in setting up fertiliser 
factories which could utilise ammonia. 
This country could supply the know¬ 
how for setting up fertilizer factories. 
India could purchase a part of the 
production and the rest could be 
exported to third countries. 

ADVANCES AGAINST SUGAR 

The Reserve Bank imposed on Sep¬ 
tember 23 control on bank advances 
against sugar, gur and khandsari by 
raising the minimum margins and 
fixing a minimum rate of interest of 
12 per cent in certain circumstances. 
This step has been taken in view of the 
continuous rise in prices of sugar, gur 
and khandsari and in order to deal with 
speculative holding of stocks of these 
commodities. According to a directive 
issued by the Reserve Bank to all 
scheduled commercial banks, a mini¬ 
mum margin of 50 per cent has been 
fixed on credit limits against these com¬ 
modities granted to parties other than 
those manufacturing sugar and to su¬ 
gar mills in respect of sugar stocks 
which have left the factory premises and 
on which excise duty has been paid. 
The banks are also required to charge 
a minimum margin of 40 per cent on 
advances against lapsed releases of 
sugar. However, in order to allow for 
the transport and other genuine diffi¬ 
culties which might come in the way of 
speedy despatches of sugar from the 
sugar factories, it is stipulated that the 
40 per cent margin will not be appli¬ 
cable to 10 per cent of the quantity 
notified to be released in all states. In 
the case of mills in the states of UP 
and Bihar, which have been badly 
affected by floods, stocks up to 30 per 
cent of the quantity of sugar notified 
to be released will be exempt from the 
application of the minimum margin of 
40 per cent during the months of Sep¬ 
tember and October 1971 only. The 
Reserve Bank has also asked the sche¬ 
duled commercial banks to charge a 
minimum rate of interest at 12 per cent 


per annum on advances against sugar, 
gur and khandsari granted to parties 
other than those manufacturing sugar 
and parties manufacturing sugar in 
respect of stocks which have left the 
factory premises and on which excise 
duty has been paid. The Reserve Bank’s 
directive will not, however, apply to 
advances granted in respect of sugar 
stocks pledged/ hypothecated with 
banks which are intended for export. 

ADVANCES AGAINST JUTE 

The Reserve Bank has decided, in 
consultation with the Jute Commis¬ 
sioner, Government of India, that the 
scheduled commercial banks which 
have been granting advances to the 
jute industry may finance the required 
inventory stocks of raw jute with jute 
mills equivalent to four months’ con¬ 
sumption on an average. With a view 
to expediting the grant of additional 
facilities, the Bank has also decided to 
waive, as a special case, its prior 
authorisation under its credit authori¬ 
sation scheme, for the banks allowing, 
for the current jute season, increased 
credit limits to individual jute mills, 
provided the limits are allowed taking 
the necessary precautions. The sanc¬ 
tion of such limits, however, requires 
to be reported to the Reserve Bank 
subsequently. The Bank has reiterated 
that, in regard to extending packing 
credit facilities to exporting units, the 
banks are free to exercise their discre¬ 
tion in relaxing the margin require¬ 
ments particularly on the basis of the 
past performance of the borrowing 
units. The relaxation has been effected 
in view of the considerable increase in 
the availability of raw jute supplies 
and the bright prospects of an increase 
in the export of jute goods. The Re¬ 
serve Bank has emphasised that the 
jute mills on their part should endea¬ 
vour to extend full co-operation to the 
banks by furnishing them with all the 
relevant information in respect of their 
turnover, cash accruals, inventory and 
trade credits, to finance raw jute 
purchases by adopting the system of 
usance bills on the letter of credit basis, 
which in turn would enable the commer¬ 
cial banks to have recourse to the Re¬ 
serve Bank under the new Bills Redis¬ 
counting Scheme. 

NON-BANKING DEPOSITS 

The Reserve Bank of India, in a 
press note, has stated recently that the 
acceptance of deposits by non-banking 
companies for periods not less than 
those prescribed for this purpose is 
regulated in certain ways by the direc¬ 
tions issued by the Reserve Bank. An 
important stipulation is that the amount 
of deposits which a company may ac¬ 
cept is restricted in terms of a ceiling 
(generally speaking no company may 
accept deposits exceeding 25 per cent 
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of its paid-up capital and free reserves, 
if any; unsecured loans obtained from 
the shareholders or guaranteed by a 
director of the company are not treated 
as deposits for this purpose at present). 
The directions also require non-bank- 
jng companies to disclose in any ad¬ 
vertisement soliciting deposits particu¬ 
lars regarding their management, busi¬ 
ness, profits, dividends, capital, re¬ 
serves, deposits and other liabilities so 
that intending depositors may have full 
information about the financial posi¬ 
tion of the company and be on their 
guard. While the Reserve Bank's direc¬ 
tions are intended to be of some help 
to the depositors by imposing on the 
companies a restriction on the total 
amount of deposits which they may 
accept and an obligation to disclose re¬ 
levant facts about their financial posi¬ 
tion, they are no guarantee against the 
company (and its depositors) coming 
to grief through mismanagement or 
otherwise. 

SUGAR COMMISSION 

The union government has appoin¬ 
ted Mr V. Bhargava, retired Judge of 
the Supreme Court, as the Chairman 
of Sugar Industry Enquiry Commission 
in the vacancy caused by death of Mr 
D.N. Sinha, the former chairman of 
the Commission. The Commission has 
been set up to undertake a detailed 
study of the working of the sugar in¬ 
dustry in the context of the demand 
for its nationalisation. 

AWARDS FOR ACCOUNTANTS 

The Monopoly and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission Chairman, Mr 
Justice A. Alagiriswami, formally de¬ 
clared open the new office premises of 
the Council of the Institue of Chartered 
Accountants of India in lndraprastha 
Estate. In a brief address to the annual 
meeting of the Council, he stated that the 
chartered accountants had a social re¬ 
sponsibility. Besides auditing accounts, 
they had to advise industrial ventures 
and business undertakings on various 
other aspects. Giving away the awards 
for the best presented accounts, Mr 
Justice Alagiriswami commended the 
management representatives of Glaxo 
Laboratories (Bombay), Indian Tele¬ 
phone Industries (Bangalore), Kesoram 
Industries and Cotton Mills (Calcutta) 
and the State Bank of India (Bombay). 
Glaxo Laboratories were awarded a 
silver shield, the others were presen¬ 
ted with copper plaques. 

UNIDO SYMPOSIUM 

A seven-member delegation, led by 
Mr D. G. Rao, Group Manager in 
the Planning & Development Division 
of Fertiliser Corporation of India 
(FCI), left New Delhi on Sunday, 
September 19, for Kiev (USSR) to 
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participate in the discussions at the 
Second Inter-Regional Fertiliser Sym¬ 
posium. The Symposium is being held 
under the auspices of the United Na¬ 
tions Industrial Development Organi¬ 
sation (UNIDO) during September- 
October, 1971. The participants arc 
meeting in Kiev from September 21 to 
October 1. Afterwards they propose 
to move to New Delhi for further deli¬ 
berations from October 2 to October 12. 

The symposium will identify pro¬ 
blems being faced by the fertiliser indus¬ 
try in developing countries and suggest 
solutions. The participants will also be 
taken round some fertiliser plants in 
the USSR. Other members of the dele¬ 
gation are: Mr I. G. Jhingaran, Deputy 
Secretary in the Ministry of Petroleum 
& Chemicals, who is also a Co-Director 
for the New Delhi part of the Sympo¬ 
sium; Mr V. Rama Iver, Senior Indus¬ 
trial Adviser, DGTD; Mr K. Push- 
paraj, Area Marketing Manager, Ferti¬ 
lizers & ChemicalsTravancore Limited; 
Mr S. Venkataraman, Chief Engineer, 
Planning & Development Division, 
FCI; Mr K. S. Vishwanathan, Deputy 
Chief Engineer, Trombay plant of 
FCI; and the nominee of the Fertiliser 
Association of India—Dr C. B. Patel, 
Executive Director (Tech.), Gujarat 
State Fertiliser Corporation. Dr S. K. 
Mukhcrjec, Director (Production) in 
Fertiliser Corporation of India, who is 
a consultant of UNIDO for the sym¬ 
posium, is also going. 

LABOUR MINISTERS* MEET 
»> 

The union Labour Minister, Mr R.K. 
Khadilkar, and the Labour Secretary, 
Mr P.M. Nayak, represented this coun¬ 
try at the four-day Third Asian Labour 
Ministers* Conference held in Seoul 
(South Korea) from September 27. 
The conference was inaugurated by the 
President of the Republic of Korea. 
The conference discussed among other 
things the role of trade unions in eco¬ 
nomic development in Asian region dur¬ 
ing the seventies and the establishment 
of trade standards to facilitate mobility 
of manpower in the Asian region. Re¬ 
presentatives of Afghanistan, Austra¬ 
lia, Burma, Bhutan, Cambodia, Cey¬ 
lon, China, Fiji, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, 
Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Maldivc, Nepal, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Singapore, Thailand and Viet Nam par¬ 
ticipated in the conference. 

IMPROVED CURRENCY NOTES 

This country is going in for the most 
modern and sophisticated technology 
in regard to printing of currency notes. 
The basic purpose is not only to deter 
counterfeiting and meet the increas¬ 
ing needs of currency and bank notes 
in the years to come but also to improve 
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the notes both in design and colour. 
An agreement was signed recently with 
a Swiss firm for the supply of two spe¬ 
cial security printing machines with an 
electronic numbering pre-control de¬ 
vice. The machines will help renovate 
and expand the currency note printing 
works in the India Security Press, 
Nasik Road. The total f.o.b. value of 
machines and all auxiliary equipment 
and spare parts is DM 5.38 million 
(about Rs 1.13 crorcs). 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP COURSE 

The sixth Industrial Entrepreneur- 
ship Course for young engineers was 
taken up at Small Industries Service 
Institute, New Delhi. 

Inaugurating the course, Mr K. 
Rama Brahman, Chairman of Indian 
Oil Company, said that young engineers 
by starting their own industries, would 
have a sense of participation in the de¬ 
velopment of the country, by using their 
skills and talents in their own way. 
Thirty young engineers attended the 
course, the object of which was to give 
all information to them about the 
assistance and facilities available for 
technical personnel for starting small- 
scale industries of their own. 

NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Mr B. S. D. Baliga, Member (Staff) 
of the Railway Board, has been named 
successor to Mr B. C. Gangulf, the 
Chairman of the Board, who is due to 
retire on January 16 next year. Mr Bali¬ 
ga *s place on the Board will be filled by 
Mr M. N. Bery, General Manager of 
Northern Railway, The Member (Trans¬ 
port) of the Board, Mr N. S. Swami- 
nathan, who retires on December 12, 
will be succeeded by Mr B. M. Kaul, 
General Manager of Western Rail¬ 
ways. 

V, K. Shah, President, National 
Alliance of Young Entrepreneurs, New 
Delhi, has been appointed a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Cen¬ 
tral Advisory Council of Industries. 
He replaces Mr Chandrakant S. Desai. 

Konnct Janies William Mackay, 

third Earl of Inchcapc, has been 
appointed one of the two Vice-Chair¬ 
men of The Burmah Oil Company, 
U.K. He is well-acquainted with all 
facets of Burmah’s operations, having 
been a director on its board for over 
10 years. He has had close tics with 
this country for the last 25 years as the 
Executive Chairman of the Inchcapc 
Group. He has repeatedly visited India, 
particularly in connection with the 
business of Mackinnon Mackenzie and 
the British India Steam Navigation 
Company. 
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SESHASAYEE PAPER 

StSHASAYEE Paper & Boards Ltd paid 
its maiden dividend during the year 
1970-71 which indeed was a important 
event in the history of the company. 
Mr S. Narayanaswamy, chairman, told 
the shareholders that this was also a 
year in which the expanded capacity 
of the plant was fully commissioned and 
output reached nearly 33,000 tonnes 
as against around 28,000 tonnes during 
the previous year. The net sales in¬ 
creased correspondingly to Rs 7.90 
crores as against R$ 5.93 crores in the 
previous year. The gross profit of 
Rs 1.99 crores enabled the company 
to provide Rs 56 lakhs for develop¬ 
ment rebate, Rs 63.58 lakhs for de¬ 
preciation and Rs 43 lakhs for deferred 
taxation reserve. The company pro¬ 
posed the distribution of 12 per cent 
by way of interim and final dividend. 

The chairman stated that decontrol 
of the paper prices had made these 
favourable results possible. He added 
that mostly the increases in prices of 
paper were the results of increase in 
railway freights, the cost of coal, the 
cost of bank credit, the cost of elec¬ 
tric power and cost of a whole range 
of chemical. He added that an analy¬ 
sis of the numerous cost factors 
would make it clear that about 80 per 
cent of such increases were due to 
governmental action in the shape of 
tariff or rate revisions or increased 
excise or import duties. He hoped that 
the government would help the indus¬ 
try By ensuring that ingredient costs 
did not get pushed up so that the indus¬ 
try could stabilise the prices of paper 
over a period. He added that any 
effort to impose statutory control on 
prices would only aggravate a trend, 
wherein the consumer scramble would 
tempt the distributive trade to resort 
to unfair practices while the industry 
would be starved of its fair share of 

rofits and would not be able to plough 

ack resources for expansion. The 
paper making industry has been capi¬ 
tal intensive with rapidly increasing 
cost of plant and machinery. This ex¬ 
plained the absence of sizable new 
paper ventures over the last decade. 
Under these circumstances he hoped 
that the government would issue ex¬ 
pansion licences to existing mills which 
were in a position to increase installed 
capacity speedily. 

The chairman informed the share¬ 
holders that the government of Tamil 
Madu had renewed the agreement for 


the supply of bamboo from stale 
government forests for a period .of 
ten years beyond April 10, 1968, when 
the last agreement terminated. The 
company has agreed to an increase in 
the seigniorage payable and this was 
subject to review on or after March 31, 
1975. The company has, in turn, agreed 
to supply fixed tonnage of paper to the 
state government. This undoubtedly 
narrowed the manoeuvrability of 
production programmes of the com¬ 
pany, which has board making capacity 
of 10,000 tonnes. Nevertheless, the 
company has made firm arrangements 
in respect of its principal raw material. 

CENTURY SPINNING 

The directors of Century Spinning 
propose to maintain the interim ec t *iity 
dividend for 1971 at Rs 16 per share. 
The interim distribution was raised last 
year by a rupee compared with Rs 15 
for 1969. Together with a final dividend 
of Rs 29 per share, the total distribu¬ 
tion during the previous year was Rs 45. 

BHARAT HEAVY ELECTRICALS 

Boilers and auxiliaries, manufac¬ 
tured at Tiruchirapalli unit of Bharat 
Heavy Electricals Ltd accounted for 
over half of the total output of the 
company during the year ended March 
31, 1971, stated Mr O.S. Murthy, 
chairman, in a statement issued on the 
occasion of the annual general meet¬ 
ing. He added that the production of 
a sophisticated section of the boilqr 
was stepped up by 40 per cent over the 
tonnage in 1969-70. He stated that 
towards the end of the year the unit 
was engaged in the manufacture of 20 
boilers for thermal power stations and 
19 process boilers for industrial ins¬ 
tallations spread all over the country. 
The notable achievement, the chair¬ 
man stated, was the efficiency test 
carried out on the first 60 MW boiler 
supplied to Ennore thermal printer 
station last year. 

The Hyderabad unit of the company 
completed two 60 MW sets, one each 
for Harduaganj and Delhi thermal 
power stations and one 110 MW 
sets for Bhatinda thermal power station. 
With this, the company's factories 
have successfully tested sets for all 
the three ratings—60 MW, 100 MW 
and 110 MW—at their own works. The 
Hyderabad unit also manufactured 
194 circuit breakers made up of 191 
minimum oil circuit breakers and three 
air blast circuit breakers valued at 


Rs 2.38 crores. At Hardwar unit 
the production increased from 
Rs 9.44 crores in 1969-70 to,Rs 10.79 
crores in 1970-71. The work on the 
100 MW set for Badarpur thermal 
power station progressed and the work 
on the second 100 MW set for Obra 
thermal power station was also com* 
pleted, except for some minor assem¬ 
blies. 

Mr Murthy stated that some speci¬ 
fic deficiencies and obstacles hampered 
the production of BHEL units among 
which delays in the supply of alloy 
steel castings and forgings proved a 
major bottleneck. This was a matter 
of great concern and the issue was 
being pursued at the highest level. 
The chairman suggested to the govern¬ 
ment that the central foundry forge 
plant should be set up at Hardwar 
to serve the special needs of heavy 
electrical industry. 

Mr Murthy revealed that the com¬ 
pany recorded a net profit of Rs 65 
lakhs after fully providing Rs 6.17 
crores for interest on loan capital, 
Rs 4.74 crores for depreciation, Rs 
1.35 crores for contingency reserve 
and Rs 1.52 crores spent on social 
overheads in excess of receipts. This 
record appears quite commendable in 
view of the fact that the Hardwar unit 
which accounts for nearly 60 per cent of 
the total capital investment of the com¬ 
pany, is expected to break-even only 
by 1975-76 and the company has already 
earned a profit during the current year. 
Mr Murthy stated that the company 
proposes to increase the authorised 
share capital from Rs 65 crores to Rs 
80 crores by converting the loans of 
equivalent amount into equity. This, 
he stated, was being done in view of 
the government's guidelines in res¬ 
pect of financing the capital investments 
m public sector undertakings which 
made it clear that each project would 
be financed on the basis of half of ita 
capital being in equity and rest in the 
form of loans. 

MYSORE BREWERIES 

Mysore Breweries Ltd, will enter the 
capital market on October 6, with an 
issue of Rs 30 lakhs for public subs¬ 
cription. The issue will close on Octo¬ 
ber 14 or earlier at the discretion of 
the directors, but not before October 
9, 1971. The present issue is made up 
of 230,000 equity shares of Rs 10 each 
and 7,000 (9.5 per cent) redeemable 
cumulative preference shares of Rs 
100 each (free of company's tax but 
subject to deduction of tax at 
source at the prescribed rates). The 
entire issue offered to the public has 
been underwritten. The company has 
an authorised capital of R9 85 lakhs. 
The present issue is for 349,930 equity 
shares and 10,000 (9.5 per cent) redeem* 
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EngEsh Electric 
conserve precious 
foreign exchange 

through planned import substitution > 


To conserve the country's foreign 
exchange, ENGLISH ELECTRIC have been 
continuously developing designs of 
Control end Protection equipment based 
on the maximum use of indigenous 
raw materials and components. 

A major breakthrough was achieved in the 
indigenisation programme in 1966 with the 
production of Steatite bodies for H.R.C. 
Puses at the Madras Works. The import 
content m the present range of Fusegear 
and Switchgear is negligible. After 
extensive research, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
pioneered the use of aluminium busbars 
and other conductors to reduce demand 
on imported copper. 

Air Circuit Breakers and a wide range of 
Control and Protection equipment, 
previously imported, are now being made 
in India by ENGLISH ELECTRIC. 


The import content of all this equipment 
is being progressively reduced aiming 
at self-sufficiency in the near future. 

In Electronics, the ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
MARCONI Signal Generator is a typical 
example of import substitution of a 
world-class instrument made in India 
with very high indigenous content. 

On the export front. Indian-made 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC equipment is In 
service in Australia. Burma. Kuwait, 
Malawi, Nigeria, Thailand. Uganda, the 
United Arab Republic etc. The list 
continues to grow. 


Control and Protection are 
the keys to ENGLISH ELECTRICS 
total involvement in Indie's 
industrialisation and power development. 
Pioneering in the indigenous 
manufacture of Control and Protection 
equipment , planned Import substitution . 1 
sustained export drive and dedicated 
research and product development make 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC what they ere 
today—trusted for quality 
and performance the world over. 
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we help India 
fight its war 
on all fronts 


As India moves towards its goal of all-round develop¬ 
ment, we make our contribution. On the food front. 
Union Carbide provides pesticides and polyethylene 
film which help the farmer reap a bigger,better harvest. 
On the home front we bring to you a variety of 
household articles ranging from batteries and flash¬ 
lights to colourful containers made from our poly¬ 
ethylene. We supply raw materials and chemicals 


essential for the pharmaceuticals, paints, textiles, Iron 
and steel and rubber industries. On the export front. 
Union Carbide combs the five continents for new 
markets ahd its products reach more than 50 countries 
including the U*.S.A. These are but sdme of the seeds 
that Union Carbide India Limited has sown to raise the 
standards of living of the people of India. Yes, in our 
little way we help India fight its war on all fronts I ^ 


i 


sowing the seeds of progress 
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able cumulative preference shares of Rs 
100 each. Out of the present issue 
119*930 equity shares and 3,000 pre¬ 
ference shares have been reserved by 
way of firm allotment to the subs¬ 
cribers to the memorandum of asso¬ 
ciation and directors. The company 
proposes to set up a brewery for the 
manufacture of beer at the rate of 
50,000 HL per annum. 

GWALIOR RAYON 

A settlement has been reached 
between the four registered unions and 
the management of Gwalior Rayon's 
staple fibre unit at Nagda, Madhya 
Pradesh, about the payment of bonus 
for the financial year ended March 
31, 1971. The settlement, which also 
covers the following year, that is 1971- 
72, provides for 20 per cent bonus 
(maximum permitted under the Bonus 
Act) and an ex-gratia payment of 11 
per cent, the same as was paid for the 
year 1969-70. The bonus dispute at 
Gwalior Rayon’s Calicut pulp and 
staple fibre units is still continuing on 
account of the workers’ demanding a 
higher percentage of bonus than last 
year’s, which according to the manage¬ 
ment is completely unjustified. 

BLUNDELL EOMITE 

For the financial year which ended 
on June 30, 1971, the gross sales of 
Blundell Eomitc Paints Limited 
recorded at Rs 3.67 crores, which re¬ 
flects 10 per cent increase over the pre¬ 
vious year. This record turnover in¬ 
cluded exports. As a part of their pre¬ 
sent sales campaign many new stockists 
were appointed during the year with 
the object of increasing the number 
of outlets through which the company’s 
decorative finishes were made available 
to the consumers. The company has 
set a substantially higher target for 
the current year. On the export 
side, the company has signed a 
contract with Russia for exporting 
Eomite Pammel Synthetic Enamel 
White which is their branded first 
quality synthetic enamel in the market. 

BROOKE BOND 

The directors of Brooke Bond India 
Ltd, have decided to recommend to 
the shareholders that for the period 
from July 1, 1970 to June 26, 1971, 
dividend at the rate of rupees two per 
share (subject to deduction of tax in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Finance Act now in force) be paid out 
of the general reserve of the company to 
all members whose names appear on 
the register of members as at the close 
of business on December 10, 1971. 
The company has recorded a turnover 
of Rs 93.57 crores during the period 
as against Rs 85.15 crores during the 
previous year. A sum of Rs 2.71 
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crores has been provided for taxation. 
Net profit after tax is Rs 1.86 crores. 
Taking into account development re¬ 
bate reserve and other provisions made 
in the past year no longer required, the 
surplus available is Rs 2.01 crores. 
A sum of Rs 5.50 lakhs has been trans¬ 
ferred towards development rebate 
reserve, Rs 1.85 lakhs to capital re¬ 
serve and Rs 1.94 crores towards 
general reserve. 

CAPITAL AND BONUS ISSUES 

Consent has been accorded to 14 
companies to raise capital of over Rs 
7.59 crores. Eight of them are to is¬ 
sue bonus shares totalling more than 
Rs 94.23 lakhs. The consents are valid 
for twelve months. The following are 
the detaih: 

Fit Tight Nuts and Bolts Ltd Bombay, 

has been accorded consent to capi¬ 
talise Rs 24 lakhs out of its general 
reserves and issue fully paid equity 
shares of Rs 100 each as bonus shares. 

Excel Glasses Ltd, Alleppey, has 
communicated to government of its 

roposalto issue capital under. Clause 

of the Capital Issues (Exemption) 
order, 1969, to the value of Rs 80 
lakhs in the form of equity aud pre¬ 
ference shares to manufacture glas¬ 
swares, hollowwares, glass bottles etc. 

Manufacturing Products Private Ltd, 
Calcutta, has been accorded consent to 
capitalise Rs 1,60,000 out of its general 
reserves aqd issue fully paid equity 
share of Rs 100 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of four bonus shares for 
every one equity share held. 

Rninbovr Steels Ltd, Muzaffaraagar 

(UP), has communicated to the govern¬ 
ment its proposal to issue capital 
under Clause 5 of the Capital Issue 
(Exemption) Order, 1969, of the value 
of Rs 40 lakhs (including equity of 
Rs 15 lakhs already raised) divided 
injo three lakh equity shares of Rs 10 
each and 10,000 9 5 per cent red denia¬ 
ble cumulative piefcrence shares of 
Rs 100 each for cash at par for esta¬ 
blishing an electric arc fornacc unit 
at Muzaftarnagar. 

Industrial Credit aud Investment 
Corporation of India Ltd, Bombay, 

has been accorded consent for issue 
of further share capital of Rs 2 5 
crores divided into 2 50 lakh equity 
shares of Rs 100 each at par as rights 
shares in the proportion of one for 
every three shares held. 

Lakhanpal Private Ltd, Bombay, 

has been accorded consent to capita¬ 
lise Rs 2,80.600 out of its general re¬ 
serves and issue folly pud equity 
shares of Rs 10 and Rs 50 each as 
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bonus shares in the ratio of two for 
one equity share held. 

Iron Exchange (India) Ltd, Bom¬ 
bay/has been accorded consent to 
capitalise Rs five lakhs out of its re¬ 
serves and issue fully paid equity 
shares of Rs 10 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of one bonus share for 
every five equity shares held. 

Mysore Sugar Co. Ltd, Bangalore. 

has been accorded consent to capitalise 
Rs 18,03,400 out its general reserves 
and issue folly paid equity shares of 
RS' 10 each as bonus shares in the 
ratio of one for three equity shares 
held. They have also been allowed to 
issue right shares amounting to Rs 
36,06,790 for cash at a premium of 
Rs two per share. 

Modi Spg. and Wvg. Mills Co, Ltd, 
Modinagar, has communicated to the 
government its proposal to issue 
capital under Clause 5 of the Capital 
Issues (Exemption) Order, 1969, of 
the value of Rs 5,75,95 in the form of 
equity shares of Rs 10 each for cash at 
par as right shares.. 

Jesons Electronics Ltd, New Delhi, 
has communicated to the government 
its proposal to issue capital under 
Clause 5 of the Capital Issues (Exemp- 
ption) Order, 1969 to the value of Rs 

60 lakhs.Rs 50 lakhs in equity shares 

and Rs 10 lakhs in 9.5 per cent re¬ 
deemable cumulative preference? shares 
—for cash at par to manufacture dry 
cell batteries. 

Allied Resins and Chemicals Ltd, 
Calcutta, has been accorded consent 
to capitalise Rs 23,60,000 out of its 
general reserves and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 10 each as bonus 
shares in the ratio of one bonus share 
for each equity share held. 

Ahmedabad Mfg. and Calico Printing 
Co. Ltd, Ahmedabad, has communi¬ 
cated to the government its proposal 
to issue c pital under Clause 
5 of the Capital Issues (Exemption) 
Order, 1969, to issue cighi per cent 
debenture stock of the aggregate value 
of Rs 178 lakhs lor pledging with the 
banks and financial institutions for 
cash credit facilities. 

Photophone Ltd, Bombay, has been 
accorded consent to capitalise Rs 12 
lakhs out of its general reserves and 
issue fully paid equity shares of Rs 
100 each as bonus shares in the ratio 
of two bonus shares for every three 
equity shares held. 

Gclikeps Private Ltd, Baroda, has 

been ; ccudrd consent to capitalise Rs 
7,20,000 out of its free reserves and 
isjuc fully paid equity shares of Rs 
100 each as bonus shares in the ratio 
of one bonus share for every equity 
share held. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 

SESHASAYEE PAPER & BOARDS LIMITED 

Pallipalayam, Erode-7 

Chairman’s Speech 

The following is the text of the Speech delivered by the Chairman, Shri S. Narayanaswamy, 
at the 11th Annual General Meeting of the Company, held at Pallipalayam on Saturday, the 25th 
September 1971. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome 
you to this the Eleventh Annual Gene¬ 
ral Meeting of the Company. The 
Annual Report and Accounts have 
been with you for some time and I seek 
your permission to take them as read. 

The year 1970-71 is an important 
one in the history of the Company as 
the year whose working has resulted in 
a maiden dividend being paid-some¬ 
thing for which you have waited for 
quite some years. This was also the year 
in which the expanded capacity of the 
plant was fully in commission and our 
production reached just under 33,000 
tonnes as against just over 28,000 
tonnes in 1969-70. Our net sales value 
increased correspondingly to Rs. 790 
lakhs as against Rs. 593 lakhs in the 
previous year. The profits of the year 
at the gross figure of Rs. 199.18 lakhs 
enabled us to write off all intangible 
assets in the balance sheet, provide for 
a Development Rebate of Rs. 56 lakhs, 
after providing Rs. 63.58 lakhs towards 
Depreciation on the straight-line basis 
and to transfer Rs. 43 lakhs to Deferred 
Taxation Reserve after providing for 
distribution of interim and final divi¬ 
dends. totalling 12% on the Company 
Capital. 

li is hardly necessary for me to add 
that dc-control of paper prices, for 
which the Paper Industry has been 
pleading for several years now, has 
made these attractive results possible. 
However, the Paper Industry resolved 
to fix prices for standard varieties 
of paper as a measure of discipline, 
which, while reckoning with the 
steep increase in the cost of manu¬ 
facture, would obviate the distress 
caused by any unrestrained price hike 
in an important consumer article. 
Members will perhaps recollect that 
we lirst announced the price increases 
on 1-4-1970 through prominent news¬ 
paper announcements in all parts of 
India under the heading “Appeal to 
consumers to help u* hold the Price 
Line." Since then, we increased our 
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prices only once in October 1970 in 
respect of a few varieties only which 
were outside the category of cultural 
papers. More recently, some upcountry 
mills have further increased prices, while 
our prices have remained pegged at the 
level fixed about a year ago. 

I am aware Government has felt 
greatly concerned over the periodical 
price increases by some mills. I would 
like to state that these increases arc the 
result of increases in railway freight, in 
the cost of coal, which, in several cases, 
has to be hauled over long distances, 
increase in t he cost of bank credit an¬ 
nounced by the Nationalised Banks, 
escalation of electric power tariffs and 
increased cost of a whole range of 
chemicals and commodities that go to 
make paper. In the case of the last 
mentioned items, new or enhanced ex¬ 
cise duties have contributed to higher 
costs. Any analysis of the numerous 
cost factors would make it clear that 
about 80% of such increases are due 
to Governmental action in the shape of 
tariff or rate revisions or increased ex¬ 
cise or import duties. The Annual in¬ 
crease in the cost buFden is of the order 
of Rs. 125 to Rs. 150 per tonne of 
paper—taking the last four years into 
account. With all this, Indian prices of 


writing and printing paper are lower 
than the domestic prices obtaining else* 
where in the world. 

Let me express the hope that Go¬ 
vernment will help the industry by en¬ 
suring that ingredient costs do not get 
pushed up, which should enable the in¬ 
dustry to stabilise the price levels of the 
manufactured article over a period. 

Any effort to impose statutory cont¬ 
rol on prices will only aggravate a 
trend, which has been observed under 
all systems of control, particularly 
where gaps in supply arc known to 
exist, namely, that consumer scramble 
would tempt the distributive trade to 
resort to unfair practices, while the 
Industry itself would be starved of its 
fair share of profits, which would en¬ 
able it to plough back resources and 
undertake expansion schemes. Under 
the control systems that operate in the 
country, the consumer gets little end- 
price relief in terms of what he is called 
upon to pay and in physical terms, frac¬ 
tions of the commodity controlled, 
as we now observe in the case of 
steel. 

The paper-making industry has been 
capital-intensive over the last fifteen 
years. Presently, with plant and special 
purpose machinery costs reaching new 
altitudes, the weightage of capital to 
output and, in turn, that of capital to 
gainfulness has been tilting the balance 
of economic operations against the 
entrepreneur. This explains the ab¬ 
sence of sizable new paper ventures 
over the last decade. In such a 
background, government will not, I 
hope, hesitate to issue expansion 
licences to existing mills, which are 
in a position to increase installed 
capacity with far greater speed than a 
totally new venture can and implement 
expansions at considerably lower cost. 
This is not to say that the industry does 
not welcome new ventures, but thdt 
the yawning gap between supply and 
demand cannot be allowed to get any 
wider, because this will cut a new edge 
to the frustration of unsatisfied con¬ 
sumers — through any delay in creat-* 
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mg fresh manufacturing capacity. 
Scarcity is a rickety pedestal on which 
to build corporate prosperity and I 
know of nobody in the paper industry 
who believes that long-term industrial 
stability can be biiilt on such shifting 
sands. It is to be hoped that the in* 
dustry will continue to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of ploughing back its earnings, 
with a view to expand installed capacity, 
which may involve Companies prac¬ 
tising reasonable restraint in dividend 
distributions. As of now, 1 see no 
other way of bridging the gulf between 
demand and supply. Bold and quick 
decisions are called for, as even expan¬ 
sions are conditioned by machine 
supply schedules. It is usual and con¬ 
venient to blame an industry for short¬ 
ages; but, as to an industry like paper, 
having been acknowledged to have 
worked marginally in excess of rated 
capacity, there would be little substance 
in such complaints. 

To come back to our affairs, I am 
glad to inform you that the Govern¬ 
ment of Tamilnadu have kindly renewed 
the agreement for supply of bamboo 
from State Government forests for a 
period of ten years onwards of 10th 
April 1968, on which date our last 
agreement terminated. Your Company 
has agreed to an increase in the seig¬ 
niorage payable and this is subject to 
review on or after 31-3-1975. The Com¬ 
pany has, in turn, agreed to supply 
fixed tonnage of paper to the State 
Government. 

This undoubtedly narrows the ma¬ 
noeuvrability of production program¬ 
mes of the Company, which has a 
board-making capacity of 10,000 
tonnes. Nevertheless, we have reason 
to feel gratified that, in respect of our 
principal raw material, it has been 
possible for the Company to arrive at 
a long-term agreement with the Govern¬ 
ment. Wc are grateful to the Tamil¬ 
nadu Government for passing final 
orders on this subject. By deleting one 
item from the catalogue of unpredicta- 
bles. Government have enabled the 
management to do a little more confi¬ 
dent planning of future production 
schedules. 

I wish to refer to a very disquieting 
fiscal impost announced in the May 
1971 budget, namely, the blanket 30 
per cent Customs Duty on all imports. 
We do not take delight in importing 
what can be secured locally, but there 
are some vital raw materials, scores 
and spares, which are just not available 
in the country, even on a heavily post¬ 
dated delivery basis. The Customs 
Duty in force on certain of these items 
stands enhanced by 66-2/3 % ! Such 
increases in the cost of capital goods or 
process material add again to the bur¬ 
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den of end-costs and push up ex-factory 
prices. It is a pity that no voice of re¬ 
monstrance was raised in Parliament 
against indirect levies that swell both 
capital and operating costs in Industry, 
the incidence of which finally falls on 
the not-very-broad shoulders of the 
Indian Consumer. We can all appre¬ 
ciate a protective import duty that offers 
shelter to a nascent industry, but a pure 
revenue duty that is intended to con¬ 
serve foreign exchange, but, in practice, 
does not, because industries cannot 
afford a closure for the reason that 
some small material from abroad costs 
somewhat more, punishes only the 
consumer—and, in the long run, makes 
inroads on his consuming capacity 
— which negatives all our Plan effort, 
which, in turn, purports to improve 
standards of living in the country 
through enlarged consumption. I 
would like the Union Finance Minister 
to review these blanket duties with 
particular reference to the specific 
hardships they create, through the 
multiplier effect of such duties on do¬ 
mestically unavailable material. 


in this enterprise. The continued assis¬ 
tance that we have received from our 
principal bankers, the United Commer¬ 
cial Bank and the Syndicate Bank, 
makes us feel we are beholden to them 
in more senses than one. 

Our Managing Director, Sri S. 
Viswanathan, has brought to j:hc found¬ 
ing and operations of this complex 
enterprise, unique qualities of economic 
leadership. I want to compliment him 
on his stewardship of the Company's 
affairs during a prolonged period of 
stresses and strains. 

I wish, in particular, to take this 
opportunity of thanking all share¬ 
holders for the patience they have exer¬ 
cised over the 10-year period, on the 
occasion of the first opportunity of 
their getting an annual return on their 
investment. 

1 now move for adoption of the Re¬ 
port and Accounts and, in doing so, 
shall be glad to answer any questions 
relating to the Company’s affairs. 


Our relations with our staff and wor¬ 
kers during the year under review re¬ 
mained cordial and I am glad to say 
that Union Leaders have brought deep 
understanding to the Company’s prob¬ 
lems over the years, and I dare say that 
reciprocal understanding of the wor¬ 
kers’ difficulties by the management 
and of a management by the workers, 
will help us to keep production uninter¬ 
rupted in coming years. 

* 

I wish to convey your thanks and 
that of the Board to Sri D.V. Reddy. 
Since he assumed office as General 
Manager, he has not let grass grow 
under his feet. Under his captaincy, 
we have been able to achieve satisfying 
levels of production, economic work¬ 
ing combined with strikingly good 
house-keeping and plant maintenance, 
which have become very important in 
the context of steadily-mounting costs. 

* I wish to thank the Works Manager, 
the Financial Adviser & Administrative 
Officer, the Sales Manager, the Secre¬ 
tary, the Sectional heads and the entire 
supervisory staff and all ranks of em¬ 
ployees for the splendid work put in by 
them. To those who operate on the shop- 
floor and to skilled and unskilled wor¬ 
kers at all levels, I wish to say we are 
greatly appreciative of the meaningful 
work done by them during the year. 

We are deeply beholden to our Insti¬ 
tutional friends, the Industrial De¬ 
velopment Bank of India, Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of 
India Limited and the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India for their steady 
support over the years and their faith 


NOTE : This does not purport to he a 
record of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting. 
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StC IN 1970-71 

INTERNAL CONTROLS 

AND 

BOUNDARY RELATIONSHIPS 

STATEMENT BY PRAKASH TANOON. CHAIRMAN. AT THE 15TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


On the day our yeer finished, 31st Marsh, 1071, 
we announced in the press STC's provisional results 
for the year together with the performance budget 
for the following year; an account of a task done 
and a task in front. In retrospect, the final figures 
show the degree of accuracy of the provisional 
figures : 


1070*1071 1071-72 

PROVISIONAL FINAL BUDGET 
Rs. Crores 


Total aalea 

215.00 

217.00 

270.80 

Exports 

70.00 

70.60 

00.00 

Imports 

140.00 

141.00 

175.00 

Domestic 

5.00 

5.40 

5.80 

Total costa* 

5.10 

5.30 

5.20 

4 Profit before tax 

5.04 

5.40 

0.00 


"Excluding provisions and write offs 


The publication of provisional figures with 
such speed and accuracy, of which our Corporation 
can feel justifiably proud, signifies, first, that it has 
been able to achieve the new style of management 
accountability It set out to do, whereby it maneges 
by objectives, measures performance, and self-ap- 
pralses. The objectives are set out in a performance 
budget for the year, reviewed however at mid-yeer, 
when a new revised budget is prepared, while the 
actual performance against the budget is reported 
In detail in daily, weekly, monthly and quarterly state¬ 
ments. For Instance, while we prepare a detailed 
monthly review and profit and loss account, each 
quarter there la a formal Audited Report and Ac¬ 
counts presented to the Board. This simplifies and 
apeeda up the task of preparing the annual accounts. 

> Second — and this I suggest with some caution 

and humility — such a system of knowledge gives 
. management aome control over Its destiny, by substi¬ 
tuting a willed progress through the year for what 
might otherwise be akin to drift. A management that 
knows in detail within the week that Its purchases or 
sales are going wrong, or within the month that Its 
profit and loss account is wide off the mark, is a 
management informed in time and able to do some- 
* thing before the deviation takes it too far off course, 
j Planning, performance budgeting, appraisal and 
t timely correctives therefore give our management an 
i excellent action substitute for what might otherwise 
i have to be termed just bad luck. 

j I do believe too that the risk of failure today 

.< Is gradually shrinking as the horizon of managerial 
j knowledge recedes ; and this is where we are putting 
i our greatest emphasis in the Corporation — in exten¬ 
ding our managers' knowledge and making available 
aids to decision-making; and at the same time 
reorganising the decision-making levels and proces¬ 
ses to ensure greater participation, sounder decisions, 
and more speed. 


As a direct consequence of the Introduction 
of our accountability system and the financial discip¬ 
lines that It has imposed on our internal operations, 
we have reaped some tangible benefits in economies 
and savings in the working capital employed and costs 
contained. A happy feature indeed was that we ran 
a Rs. 217 crores business on a self-sustained cash 
basis, and in fact earned a net interest of Rs. 30 lakhs 
in the year. To the Shareholders, it has meant that 
we have raised our equity capital from Rs. 2. crores to 
Rs. I crores, and shortly to Rs. 8 crores, through 
successive bonus issues, and the dividend is paid 
every quarter, instead of once a year. These art 
achievements our shareholders can well feel satisfied 
with In a public enterprise. 

A public undertaking lives in a duality. On the 
one hand it Is heavily dependent upon the will of others— 
and they are Indeed many ; and varied are the controls 
they exercise, directly and indirectly, over both policy 
and administration — and yet, on the other, while it is 
constantly under the public gaze, it lives in a near 
vacuum of true accountability of the modem indus¬ 
trial type, that does not just question but also helps 
construct. 

What is perhaps needed is a new three - 
layered definition of accountability — internal, exter¬ 
nal and public. Internal accountability would aerva 
ae an Instrument of knowledge and control by 
management, who in their appraisal would have to be 
their own best judges and worst critics. Externally, it 
would also be the instrument of knowledge and con¬ 
trol by those to whom the enterprise is responsible, 
who therefore themselves possess the skills and 
sophistication of accountability that they would 
expect from the enterprises. To industry and public 
at large it would be the means of communicating the 
enterprises' activities and results. A brief analysis 
of this Is the themo of my speech today, because I 
feel that as a public enterprise we have the twin res¬ 
ponsibility of defining our self-accountability and 
piecing before ell those to whom we are responsible 
our views on how we feel our accountability might 
be Improved. 

A hanolcap to management and shareholders 
alike of public enterprises is perhaps the absence of 
market evaluation mechanism that places a value on 
shares day by day. Such an evaluation — influenced 
though It might often times be by such extraneous 
considerations of short-term nature at political and 
economic conditions in the country — Is nevertheless 
firmly related in the tong run to the performance of a 
corporation and its success or otherwise in the return 
it obtains on the resources It employs. A continued 
adverse market judgement can ultimately choke off its 
access to fresh funds. Another handicap might lie in 
the structure of its shareholding, in that It is not 
spread. 
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An answer to both might lie, I submit, In some 
thought being olven to erecting • now stylo of share* 
holding In publie undertakings, brosdsr based and 
,well spread* over smploysss and the public, In the 
ships of“ popular capital' 1 . To prevent speculation, 
several measures can be adopted; small-sized and 
IMiltbd holdings, control on transferability, etc. The 
concept would bo that of a unit trust; In fact there 
could be a unit trust holding a portfolio of shares In 
public undertakings. The benefits would be many. 

Employee co-determination and Joint manage¬ 
ment would then acquire a new and real meaning. A 
share In equity would give employees not only a 
personallolvement but also a responsibility for the 
affairs of the Corporation at present sometimes 
mleplng on account of a near total job security. To 
smalt public shareholders It would be a new form of 
Investment, but an investment that would be truly 
public: to the State it would mean a new form of 
savings; to the Corporation a new source of funds; 
and to the management a new dimension to their 
accountability. 

Since performance would be constantly evalu¬ 
ated In terms of earning capacity and share values, it 
would create In management a professional outlook 
and financial discipline. For a Corporation in 
gestation the urge to go early on stream and reach 
profitability; for one In the red to go into the black ; 
control over working capital and costs ; a watch over 
break-even points, self-financed growth, rising pre¬ 
miums placed on shares; conversely, falling share 
values, lack of demand for shares, and external funds 
drying up : these would all be In-bullt challenges or 
deterrents to management, thus under constant test. 

However, whatever form accountability takes 
at the boundary, Internally the management of an 
enterprise has to evolve Its own accountability and 
simulate its own judgements, which will put it under 
tests of Its own, and subject It to performance pres¬ 
sures It otherwise would not have. This Is what we 
In STC are trying to do—to judge ourselves, to 
create our own pressures. Heaven knows there are 
pressures enough upon us, but they are not of the kind 
that teat and stretch us; they are mostly of the critical 
kind where the judgement Is often delivered with a 
charge. 

May I now explain how we are reshaping — at 
least trying to reshape —the Corporation to a new 
style of accountability. 

We have first tried to give the Corporation an 
"accountable structure". Beginning at the top, our 
Board has divided Itself Into two layers : the total 
Board, consisting of the executive and non-executive 
directors, and a Committee of Management, consisting 
of the executive directors. The Committee meets 
every week, and sometimes oftener for sanctions 
and a detailed review of operations and of the work 
of its sub-committees on finance, personnel, credit 
services, and of expenditure and other items that are 
under permanent surveillance, such as travel, overtime, 
entertainment, debtors, stocks. It gives the execu¬ 
tive directors a sense of joint responsibility for the 
total affairs of the Corporation, Instead of a one-up on- 
one equation between a director and the Chairman. 
In the culture that prevails, it Is altogether easy for 
a chairman to become the fountain-head of all wisdom 
and decisions: and yet no matter how able or well In¬ 
formed he Is, there is a limit to his capacity for 
decision-making. Besides the many complex opera¬ 
tional decisions, he has his useful boundary function 
and the promotion of forward planning and policy. 
He therefore has to regard himself as a modern co¬ 
ordinating and prims Into pares kind of chairman rather 
than the old-fashioned family business and proprietary 
boss, or the nineteenth century colonial district 
commissioner. 

The Board, In return for this strict accounta¬ 
bility and joint determination of the affairs by the 
Committee, has given It deep trust and wide powers. 
It however receives detailed reports to enable a Board 


member to take interest In as much depth as ho wishes 
to. Significantly, the new schedule of powers, that 
baa recently been approved by the Board, is a brief 
and simple document, in which the Chairman while 
declared totally responsible for all affairs of the Cor¬ 
poration, yet exercises his powers only jointly with the 
Committee; alone, he haa no powers, except In an 
emergency, but then so has any other executive direc¬ 
tor. Then there are the new committees of management 
being formed In the marketing divisions, under the 
chairmanship of their own division chiefs. 

I have spoken so far about accountability; but 
there Is another Important aspect of how we view our 
basic task. Accountability is at best a quantification 
of the task budgeted and done; there remains the 
task itself, and how well we do it to the safisfactlon of 
Government, who set the task, and of industry, for 
whom we perform it. 

Our relationship is dual, stretching to Govern¬ 
ment on one side and to trade and Industry on the 
other, with u» in the middle, as an Instrument of one 
and agent of the other. This Is where our task Is at 
Its most sensitive and most difficult; and here Is where 
we receive most criticism — partly, I admit, because of 
our own failings; partly, I sincerely believe, because 
of the Inherent difficulties In the situation In which we 
are often placed; and partly, too, from an unreason¬ 
ableness. Let me expatiate. 

Government has decided upon a policy of 
exercising an Increasing interest in International trade, 
especially imports. Importing for long past has been 
done by merchants and actual users. Both of them 
are unsympathetic with this policy and regard STC as 
an intruder —and an Inexperienced and inept Intruder 
at that; in their opinion. Let me quote the shape of 
the problem, as the Review Committee on STC 
saw It. 

"Unprepared, the Corporation has had to step 
Into fields where traditional trade had long 
experience and was naturally critical of its 
early errors and teething troubles. The 
criticism was sometimes unsparing and often 
unhelpful, and for the slightest mistake the 
Corporation was subjected to a strong glare of 
scrutiny and criticism without any appreciation 
of the fact that after all, entering these areas 
was not of the Corporation's own choosing, 
nor the unpreparedness its own fault. Further¬ 
more, under circumstances of a crisis In 
supplies perhaps the knowledgeable would 
have fared no better." 

This Is therefore where we are trying to put In 
our greatest effort. Whenever we are asked to move 
into a new canalised area, we realise that we have to 
play the role of a service agency to the industry con¬ 
cerned by Importing raw materials of the quality they 
need, at the time they want it, and at the best possible 
price. 

In the iast two years, the accent on nationali¬ 
sation of import tiade has meant a spurt in the 
number of Imported products handled by STC. For 
Instance, our Chemicals Division alone has been asked 
to handle 28 new products since 1st April 1971 ; our 
Textile Division, six new products ; and IRMAC, our 
new Industrial Raw Materials Assistance Centre is 
constantly scouting in new areas. We have evolved a 
drill, whereby we contact the experienced in industry, 
and particulary industrial associations, and meet 
them on a regular basis to find out their needs and 
how we could best fill them, though here we run into 
a problem. 

We find that importers themselves often 
Import haphazardly. Scarcity of foreign exchange and 
restrictions on Imports have not been conducive to 
their planning their import needs ; they imported as 
much as they could, when they could. When therefore 
an Item Is canalised, industry Is inclined to inflate its 
demands, and if there Is likelihood of a shortage deve¬ 
loping, It tends to create sometimes a panic condition 
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(e compel STC to Import morg than current needs. 
This has at least three disadvantage*; It ties up valuable 
torsion exchange now; it builds unjustified inventories, 
and results in a carrying cost that at the present 
Interest rates is at least 1 J% per annum; it may also 
adversely affect indigenous produceis* 

We can fully appreciate Industry's miscal¬ 
culations ; but miscalculations in the past were of the 
Individual and therefore limited in Size. Once canali¬ 
sation takes place and imports are made by one 
Importer, STC, on behalf of many, they become 
magnified. The a.iswer is for STC to learn fast and 
do its homework better by developing adequate market 
information and forecasting; but having done that It 
should be left to exercise its own commercial judge¬ 
ment. It would naturally help if industry too were to 
do its homework and ensure that the advice it gives to 
STC is fair and accurate, and expect it to Import no 
more than it would have done in its own best commer¬ 
cial judgement. Industry should not regard STC as a 
surplus warehousing facility, but should commit Itself 
for what it orders and share the consequence of under 
or over - ordering. 

Al the other end, in our relations with Govern¬ 
ment we regard ourselves as its instrument of national 
foreign trade policy and its cutting edge to ensure that 
implementation of the policy is done In the best 
commercial manner. We regard policy as government's 
prerogative; implementation ours. As an Instrument 


of government, however, we do run Into the Interest¬ 
ing situation that where In the past,Industry and firms , 
made their own case with Government, once canal¬ 
isation comes they regard STC as their "represen¬ 
tative in New Delhi." It therefore lobbys, appeals, and 
pressures us to wrest the concessions that It used to 
try and do Itself. This adds none too easy a dimension 
to our task. 

I have tried to convey broadly how we view our 
task, both internally and at the boundary; where we 
feel our weakneMS be-some inherent In the 
situation, others Irm to repair; the delicate rela¬ 
tionships at boftNffds; all this not as an apologia 
but as a perception of our task and problems. The 
Corporation and Its management is placed today In 
perhaps the most sensitive area of the economy, and 
upon perceptions of the task will depend how well it * 
performs in this delicate role. 

To quote my Minister, the Corporation Is 
doing a fine job. I would say that we are at least 
trying to, though also only too conscious of the long 
way we have to go. Of course an understanding by 
those, whose instrument and agent we are. does nelp. 
We do appreciate therefore all the support we receive 
from government and industry, and especially from our 
own Ministry; equally as I personally deeply appre¬ 
ciate the effort of our men and women who serve tho * 
Corporation in an exciting period of growth and dove* 
lopment of a new national policy. 
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CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


Speech delivered by the Chairman or Hindustan Tele¬ 
printers Ltd. at its 10th Annual General Meeting held on 
24-9-1971 at Madras. 


Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in welcoming 
you to the TENTH ANNUAL GENE¬ 
RAL MEETING of your Company. 
The Directors’ Report and the Audited 
Statement of Accounts for the year 
ending 31.3.1971 have already been in 
your hands for sometime and with 
your permission I shall take them as 
read. 

Your Company has now completed 
the first decade of its existence. During 
this period, your Company has regis¬ 
tered remarkable progress in all its 
activities and established procedures 
and practices calculated to ensure its 
future growth on sound and healthy 
lines. These embrace the fields of Per¬ 
sonnel Management, Production Cont¬ 
rol, Material Management, Cost Cont¬ 
rol and Value Analysis, Research and 
Development, Customer Relations, 
Training and Welfare Activities. On 
the readily measurable side of your 
company’s activities, the rate of pro¬ 
duction has been increased from the 
initial target of 1300 unit teleprin¬ 
ters per annum as per the Original 
Project to over 5500 units per annum 
after the Expansion Project; the 
range of manufacture has been 
expanded to cover not only all the 
varieties of machines and attachments 
included in the original schedule of 
agreement with our Collaborators but 
also several new items designed and 
developed by your Company; and the 


foreign exchange content of the ma¬ 
chines has been brought down to a re¬ 
markably low figures of 3% by value 
in components and approximately 6% 
by value in raw materials. A beautiful 
housing estate of over 180 modern 
quarters equipped with all amenities 
necessary for a happy community 
has also been developed. It is worth 
mentioning that in developing this 
estate your company has given first prio¬ 
rity to the needs of its lowest paid em¬ 
ployee^ and has so far constructed 76 
4 A’ Type Quarters, 96 4 B* Type Quar¬ 
ters and 16 4 C* Type Quarters represent¬ 
ing a percentage availability of 52, 11 
and 12 respectively for the correspond¬ 
ing categories of staff. 

Coming to the year under review, 
the working results of your Company 
have been discussed at length in the 
Directors* Report. I shall here touch 
upon some of the salient features only. 
Your Company produced during the 
year 4,911 units of teleprinters as 
againt 5,010 produced during the last 
year. The slight decrease in production 
has been primarily due to labour un¬ 
rest, culminating in stoppage of produc¬ 
tion in the factory for a period of two 
weeks during July and August 1970. 
Your Company’s total despatches for 
the year amounted to 5,040 units of 
teleprinters as against 5,079 units 
during the previous year. However, 
the total sales for the year amounted 
to Rs. 345.49 lakhs as against Rs. 
341.95 lakhs during the previous year 


in spite of the lowering of the price of 
a unit teleprinter. This was made possi¬ 
ble by a substantial increase in the 
supply of Spares viz. Rs. 54.52 lakhs 
as against the target of Rs. 40.00 lakhs. 

The Financial position of the Com¬ 
pany continues to be satisfactory. The 
Profit for the year amounted to Rs. 
53.78 lakhs after providing for taxes 
as against Rs. 66.52 lakhs in the previ¬ 
ous year. The fall in profit has been 
due to an increase in expenses owing to 
upward revision of wages and a further 
reduction of Rs. 300/- effected in the 
price of unit teleprinter with effect 
from 1st September, 1970. The year’s 
profit works out to 12.5% of the capi¬ 
tal employed and compares well with 
the general performance in the en¬ 
gineering industries. Your Company 
has also repaid to your Collaborators 
Messrs. Olivetti Rs. 30 lakhs in res¬ 
pect of deferred credit received from 
them and at the end of the year the 
amount outstanding on this account 
was only Rs. 147 lakhs as compared to 
Rs. 177 lakhs at the end of the previous 
year. 

You will be happy to note that in 
view of the good financial position 
of the Company, your Directors have 
recommended an enhanced Dividend of 
12 1/2% on the Equity Capital for the 
year 1970-71. 

In my speech to you last year I had 
made a mention of the headway 
made by the company in the ex- 
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port field. You will be glad to know that 
during the year under review, your 
Company exported to various countries 
equipment worth R$. 27.7 lakhs, which 
works out to 8% of the total sales of 
your Company for the year. In fact, 
your Company’s foreign exchange earn* 
ing has exceeded the requirement of 
exchange of the Company for produc¬ 
tion for the whole year. Your Company 
also secured fresh export orders worth 
Rs. 6.53 lakhs from various countries. 

More recently, your Company has 
secured sizeable export orders from 
Singapore. It is hoped that this would 
be a prelude to further orders from this 
aTea. 

Your Company has been laying great 
deal of emphasis on Research and 
Development so as to keep pace with 
the latest developments in Telecommu¬ 
nications and allied fields elsewhere. 
Development work is in progress in 
the matter of redesigning the present 
machine for a more streamlined appear¬ 
ance as well as for incorporating the 
tape transmission and perforating 
attachments. Replacement of the trans¬ 
mitting and receiving portions of the 
electro mechanical unit by electronic 
circuits using integrated circuity which 
will provide special facilities like im¬ 
proved margin and distortion features, 
automatic case shift storage facilities, 
etc. is another line of development pre¬ 
sently engaging your Company’s atten¬ 
tion. 

As mentioned by me earlier, indust¬ 
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rial relations in the factory were strain¬ 
ed for some time during the second 
quarter of the year. There was a strike 
and your Company had to declare a 
tock-out, A settlement on the revision 
of scales of pay and allowances was 
finally arrived at with the Employees’ 
Union on 5th August, 1970 and the 
lock-out lifted and work resumed with 
effect from 6th August, 1970. The re¬ 
lations arc at present satisfactory. 

Your Company maintained the usual 
staff welfare and recreational activities 
during this year also. An additional 
impetus has been given for social and 
recreational activities in the Staff Co¬ 
lony by the completion and inaugura¬ 
tion of the Community Hall. This hall, 
built at a cost of about Rs. 1 Jakh, is 
equipped with a stage and can accom¬ 
modate about 500 persons. Thp inst¬ 
ruction is so designed as to permit the 
hall being used as an indoor stadium 
for games like badminton. I have no 
doubt that the large community of your 
Company’s employees and their fami¬ 
lies resident in the Staff Colony will 
make the fullest use of this amenity. 

There was a change of a Director 
during the year. Shri S.D. Nargolwala 
who had been Director of the Com¬ 
pany for over seven years, resigned on 
5.2.1971 consequent on the change of 
his portfolio in the Ministry of Finance. 
I would like to record the Company’s 
deep appreciation of the services ren¬ 
dered by him in the expansion and pro¬ 
gress of the Company. Shri B.N. 
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Maheshwari, , Additional Secretary 
Ministry of Finance (Communications 
Division) has + since been appointed as 
Director of your Company xn place of 
Shri S.D. Nargolwala. I have great 
pleasure in welcoming him to this or¬ 
ganisation. 

The year 1970 was the final year for 
Royalty Payments to your Company’s 
Collaborators, Messrs. Olivetti and 
obligations in this regard have ceased 
on 31.12.1970 on tfie final termination 
of the contractual link with them. I 
am confident, however, that the mutual 
goodwill developed during the 10 years 
of our association with Messrs. Oli¬ 
vetti, would continue unabated for our 
common benefit. 

Gentlemen, I have come to the end 
of my brief survey of your Company’s 
performance during the year. You will 
agree that despite the special problems 
faced during the year. Your Company 
has continued to maintain its steady 
progress. I am sure, all of you will 
join me in congratulating the Manag¬ 
ing Director, his officers, supervisors 
and workers, who, by their conscienti¬ 
ous and hard work have made this 
achievement possible. 1 also thank my 
colleagues on the Board for their valu¬ 
able advice, co-operation and support. 

I now request you to adopt the Di¬ 
rectors’ Report and the Audited Ac¬ 
counts for the year ended 31.3.1971. 

(This does not purport to be a re¬ 
cord of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting.) 
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Shri O.S. Murthy 


CHAIRMAN'S SPEECH 


BHARAT HEAVY ELECTRICALS 

LIMITED 


Following is the text of statement given by Shri O. S. Murthy, 
Chairman, on 23rd September, 1971 at New Delhi 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 
1 have pleasure in welcoming you to 
the 7th Annual General Meeting of 
your Company. The audited Accounts 
for the financial year ended March 
31, 1971, and the balance sheet as on 
that date, together with statements 
containing statistical information on 
the important activities of the Com¬ 
pany, are already with you and 1 will 
take them as read. 

I am happy to report that during 
the year, your Company earned a pro¬ 
fit for the first time. The net profit for 
the year was Rs. 65 lakhs, after provid¬ 
ing fully for depreciation, interest and 
contingencies, it is a big step forward 
in the onward march of this Company 
and although the net profit during the 
year is only modest, it signifies a new 
phase in the operations of the Com¬ 
pany. An important factor contribut¬ 
ing to this, was the good performance 
of the Tiruchirapalli Unit. 

During the year, the value of produc¬ 
tion of your Company increased to Rs. 
48.26 crorcs from Rs. 44.61 crores in 
the previous year. The production 
would have been higher but for strikes 
at Hyderabad and Hardwar Units. 
The workers at Hardwar Unit struck 
work on May 12, 1970, and although 
the general strike was called off on 
May 25, 1970, the Unit returned to 
normalcy only in August 1970, after 
the Agreement was signed by the Mana¬ 
gement with the recognized Union. 
Again at Hyderabad Unit, a 
section of employees went on strike 
on December 4, 1970. Subsequently, 
the Management was compelled to 
declare a lock-out in such of those 
factory blocks which were adversely 
affected. The lock-out was lifted in 
stages, as the striking workers agreed 
to join duties. The strike was finally 
called off on January 12, 1971. 

The .measurable loss in production, 
as a result of these strikes, was about 


Rs. 1.40 crores. The indirect loss was, 
however, greater as it takes time for 
employees to reach their normal pro¬ 
duction levels after resumption of duty. 

Production 

Boilers and auxiliaries, manufac¬ 
tured at Tiruchirapalli Unit, accounted 
for over half of the total output of the 
Company during the year. With a gross 
output of Rs. 26.52 crores, out of a 
total production of Rs. 50.03 crores, 
including inter Unit transfers, the pro¬ 
duction at this Unit, during the year, 
was 25 per cent higher than in the previ¬ 
ous year. The production of boiler 
components and auxiliaries increased 
to about 22,000 tonnes as against 18,800 
tonnes in the previous year. More im¬ 
portantly, by off loading to other manu¬ 
facturers, items of easy manufacture, 
the production of sophisticated part 
of the boiler, viz. the pressure parts, 
was stepped up by 40 per cent over the 
tonnage in 1969-70. At the end of the 
year, the Unit was engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of 20 boilers for Thermal Po¬ 
wer Stations and 19 process boilers 
for industrial installations spread all 
over the country. The 60 MW boiler 
supplied to Delhi Thermal Power 
Station, the two boilers manufactured 
and supplied to Madras Fertilizers Ltd., 
and one industrial boiler manufactured 
for Fertilizer Corporation of India, 
Durgapur Unit, were commissioned 
during the year. The notable achieve¬ 
ment of the year was the efficiency test 
carried out on the first 60 MW boiler 
supplied to Ennore Thermal Power 
Station last year. I am happy to report 
that, as against the guaranteed efficiency 
of 87.5 per cent, the efficiency attained 
was 92.3 per cent at the maximum 
continuous rating of 260 tonnes per 
hour. 

Although the output at Hyderabad 
Unit in over all monetary terms dec¬ 
lined from Rs. 14.59 crores in the previ¬ 
ous year to Rs. 12.71 crorcs during 


the year, the ‘"value added*'—which 
is the true measure reflecting the efforts 
and the achievements in absorbing so¬ 
phisticated know-how on the shop 
floor—increased from Rs. 7.48 crores in 
1969-70 to Rs. 8.70 crores in 1970-71. 
During the year, the Unit completed 
two 60 MW sets, one each for the Har- 
duaganj and Delhi Thermal Power 
Stations and one 110 MW set for Bha- 
tinda Thermal Power Station. The 
set supplied to Harduaganj Thermal 
Power Station has since been commis¬ 
sioned and is operating satisfactorily. 
The Unit also successfully tested 110 
MW set for Bhatinda Thermal Power 
Station. With this, your Company’s 
factories have successfully tested sets 
for all the three ratings, viz. 60 MW, 
100 MW and 110 MW at their own 
works. 

During the year, the Hyderabad Unit 
manufactured 194 nos. circuit breakers 
—comprising 191 minimum oil circuit 
breakers and 3 air blast circuit brea¬ 
kers, valued at Rs. 2.38 crores—as 
against 139 numbers—comprising 106 
numbers of former and 33 numbers of 
latter, valued at Rs. 1.68 crores during 
the previous year. The highlight 
of switchgear operations, was the 
significant reduction in cost of materials 
as a result of which the percentage of 
direct material to the value of produc¬ 
tion came down to 37 per cent as com¬ 
pared to 70 per cent in 1969-70. 

At Hardwar Unit, the production in¬ 
creased from Rs. 9.44 crores in 1969-70 
to Rs. 10.79 crores in 1970-71. In the 
last two years, the Unit’s own contri¬ 
bution in the total value of production 
has nearly doubled. The work on the 
100 MW set for Badarpur Thermal 
Power Station progressed *as program¬ 
med. The work on the second 100 MW 
set for Obra Thermal Power Station 
was also completed, except for some 
minor assemblies. 

By and large, the same deficiencies 
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and obstacles, which hampered the 
production in the previous year, conti¬ 
nued to prevail. Once again, the delays 
in the supply of alloy steel castings and 
forgings,both indigenous and impor¬ 
ted, proved a major bottleneck in 
adhereing to the production program¬ 
me. The difficulties being experienced 
by the Company in the procurement 
of steel and critical castings and forg¬ 
ings is a matter of urgent concern and 
unless uninterrupted supplies of these 
items were ensured, production would 
continue to be adversely affected. This 
question is being pursued at the highest 
level and apart from various other in¬ 
terim measures, your Company has, as 
a long term solution, suggested to Go¬ 
vernment the need for setting up the 
Central Foundry Forge Plant, to serve 
the special needs of Heavy Electrical 
Industry, at Hardwar. 

Financial and operating results 

Against a net loss of Rs. 1.50 crores 
in the previous year, your Company 
earned a net profit of Rs. 65 lakhs, 
after fully providing Rs. 6.17 crorcs 
for interest on loan capital, Rs. 4.74 
crores for depreciation, Rs. 1.35 crores 
for contingency reserve and Rs. 1.52 
crores expediture on social over-heads 
in excess of receipts. The manufactur¬ 
ing profit and the cash gain of your 
Company, during the year, amounted 
to Rs. 11.88 crores and Rs. 7.14 crores 
respectively. It is a matter of satisfac¬ 
tion that, although the Hardwar Unit 
which accounts for nearly 60 per cent 
of the total capital investment of your 
company is expected to break-even 
only in 1975-76, your Company, as a 
whole, earned a profit during the year. 
This was possible because this multi¬ 
unit Company was conceived as a 
single financially integrated corporation 
manufacturing products for the needs 
of power generation, comprising of 
Units having varying periods of gesta¬ 
tion, so that it could steer dear of a 
heavy burden due to continuing losses 
at one or two of its Units over a Jong 
period. 

You will recall that wc were pursuing 
with the Government the need for re¬ 
viewing the capital structure of your 
Company so as to bring it at least in 
conformity with the guidelines laid 
down by the Government for financing 
the capital investments in Public Sec¬ 
tor Undertakings, which envisage that 
normally each project will be financed 
on the basis of one half of its capital 
being in equity and rest in the shape of 
loans. 1 am glad to report that, as a 
result of the efforts made in this regard, 
the authorised share capital of your 
Company has been increased from Rs. 
65 crores to Rs. 80 crores. The addi¬ 
tional equity capital is expected to be 
subscribed shortly by converting the 
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loans of equivalent amount into equity. 
The reduction in financial burden dur¬ 
ing the development phase resulting 
Item this improved debt equity ratio, 
which is likely to be of the order of Rs. 
1.05 crores per annum, will, however, 
accrue only from the current year. 

Order Position 

The total value of orders received 
by your Company, during the year, 
amounted to over Rs. 180 crores. The 
new orders received include two 60 
MW sets, one each for Harduaganj 
Thermal Power Station, U.P. and Fari- 
dabad Thermal Power Station, Har¬ 
yana, seven 110 MW sets, two each for 
Gurunanak Thermal Power Station, 
Punjab and Panki Thermal Power 
Station, U.P., one each for Ennore 
Thermal Power Station, Tamilnadu, 
Barauni Thermal Power Station, Bihar 
and Harduaganj Thermal Power Sta¬ 
tion, two 30 MW hydro-sets for Umiam 
Hydro Electric Scheme, Assam and 
three 32 MW hydro-sets for Lower 
Jhelum Scheme in Jammu & Kashmir. 
Your Company has also received let¬ 
ters of intent for eight 200 MW turbo¬ 
sets and the associated boilers. The 
new collaboration Agreement with 
Messrs Combustion Engineering, U.S.A 
will provide the basis for the manu¬ 
facture of 200 MW boilers. 

The order book position of your 
Company is much better now than what 
it was one year ago. The improved 
position is the result of efforts made by 
your Company and the assistance given 
by the Ministries of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment, Irrigation and Power, Planning 
Commission and the State Electricity 
Boards. Your factories are gearing 
themselves up with enthusiasm to 
meet the diverse orders on time. 

A satisfactory order book position, 
particularly in the initial years, when 
the skills are being developed and 
technology assimilated, is a prerequisite 
for a steady growth of heavy electrical 
industry. In the present context of 
difficult material position, this aspect 
has acquired added importance. It is, 
therefore, felt that there should not 
only be a perspective power develop¬ 
ment plan but also it should be trans¬ 
lated simultaneously into definite or¬ 
ders for the manufacture of power 
equipment covering at least a period 
of 7 to 8 years. Otherwise, the “Power 
plan ” will remain, as far as the manu¬ 
facturing units are concerned, merely 
a paper plan. The recent power short- 
tage in many parts of the country has 
highlighted the need for taking ad¬ 
vance action for locating new schemes 
and it is gratifying that the Ministry 
of Irrigation and Pow£r have prepared 
a power development programme for 
the “decade’*. In order to avoid periodic 
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strains, arising out of erratic order 
position and consequential gaps in 
the utilization of capacity developed 
at your plant;, your Company has made 
a proposal to the Government, as a 
measure of advance action, to agree 
to placing an “imprest order’* for the 
manufacture of a few turbosets in anti¬ 
cipation of their final allocation to defi¬ 
nite projects. This proposal has been 
well received by the Government and 
is expected that a suitable method of 
financing the “imprest order” will be 
evolved. 

Diversification 

During the year, the Company con¬ 
cluded collaboration agreements with 
Combustion Engineering Inc., the lead¬ 
ing boiler manufacturers of the U.S.A., 
for securing know-how for larger capa¬ 
city boilers of 200 MW and higher rat¬ 
ings and a wider range of medium 
sized boilers for various industrial 
applications and special boiler house 
equipment, like Raymond Pulverisers. 
This collaboration will place the Tiru- 
chirapalli Unit in a dominant position 
as a first rate boiler manufacturer to 
compete in the international market. 
The Unit is examining the question of 
setting up additional facilities for ab¬ 
sorbing the Combustion Engineering 
technology and action on this will be 
taken up during 1971-72. 

The Collaboration Agreement with 
Messrs Nuovo Pignone of Italy for 
know-how relating to Centrifugal 
Compressors extensively used in ferti¬ 
lizer and chemical industries, was also 
concluded during the year. These com¬ 
pressors will be manufactured at the 
Hyderabad Unit, which is taking the 
preparatory steps for procuring special 
equipment and setting up the requisite 
testing facilities. It is a welcome be¬ 
ginning that the Unit has already re¬ 
ceived letters of intent for 4 compressors 
for the fertilizer projects, being set up 
at Ramagundam and Talcher by the 
Fertilizer Corporation of India. A 
large number of enquiries for such 
compressors are under processing and 
it is expected that the order book for 
this new line of equipment will be quite 
satisfactory. 

These diversification programmes 
will improve the economic viability of 
your Company. 

Export 

Considerable progress was made in 
the shipment of equipment for the first 
two boilers to Tuanku Ja’afar Power 
Station, Port Dickson, Malaysia. I 
am glad to inform, that during the 
year. Company has secured an order 
for 3 boilers of 120 MW each for the 
extension of the same power house in 
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Malaysia. The total value of the order 
is Rs. 9.3 crores approximately. The 
Hyderabad Unit received an order for 
one number 66 KV Breaker from Mal¬ 
awi, quoted as part of a composite 
offer by the Indian Consortium for 
Power Projects Private Limited. 

Research aad Development 

With the increasing momentum of 
production at all your plants, the 
management is giving due attention 
to Research and Development effort. 
In an industry of this magnitude and 
nature, this is an extremely important 
aspect if we are not to be left severely 
behind in the technological race. Your 
plants are making independent efforts 
and are also closely associated with 
the national organizations engaged in 
research and development, as for exam¬ 
ple, in the setting up of facilities for 
creep-tests in the National Metallurgi- 
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cal Laboratory, Jamshedpur. 
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Shri C.D. Khanna 

Friends, 

f have great pleasure in presenting to 
you the Annual Accounts of the Corpo¬ 
ration and the Report of the Board of 
Directors for the year ended the 30th 
June, 1971. The printed copies of the 
Accounts and the Report have been 
circulated to all the shareholders and 
1 trust, 1 can take them as read. 

Economic Situation 

2. The overall economic situation in 
1970-71, the second year of the Fourth 
Five Year Plan, continued to be satis¬ 
factory. The rate of growth in national 
income at constant prices, estimated at 
%, was equivalent to the growth rate 
achieved in 1969-70. The output of 
foodgrains in 1970-71, estimated at 
107.8 million tonnes, was higher than 
the level of production in 1969-70 by 
8.3 million tonnes. However, the pro- 
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duction of commercial crops presented 
a mixeef picture. Though the output 
of some commercial crops was higher 
than in the previous year, it was not 
sufficient for meeting the entire require¬ 
ments of the industrial sector. Shortages 
were pronounced in respect of cotton 
and oil-seeds. 

Industrial activity in the country has 
picked up noticeably after the recent 
recession. During 1970-71, marked 
improvement in the utilisation of exist¬ 
ing capacity was witnessed in a number 
of industries, like electrical equip¬ 
ment, ball and roller bearings, electric 
cables, machine tools, aluminium, caus¬ 
tic soda, soda ash. synthetic fibres, 
paper, automobile tyres and tubes, 
etc. The cotton textile industry, how¬ 
ever, continued to face difficulties, be¬ 
cause of shortage and a steep rise in 
prices of cotton. 

The revamping of lending policies of 
nationalised banks and financial insti¬ 
tutions aimed at meeting the legitimate 
credit requirements of all the sectors of 
the economy, encouraging new entre¬ 
preneurship and bringing about balan¬ 
ced regional development are all signi¬ 
ficant factors, which are bound to have 


a healthy impact on economic growth 
in future years. 


Working Results for the Year 

3. The working of the Corporation 
during the year has resulted in a gross 
profit before tax of Rs. 4.47 crore» 
as against Rs 4.33 crores in 1969*70. 
After providing Rs. 2.37 crores for 
taxation, the net profit was higher at 
Rs. 2.10 crores as compared to Rs. 
1.96 crores in the previous year. 

With the transfer of Rs. 74.54 lakhs 
to the General Reserve Fund out of the 
profits for the year, the Fund became 
equal to the paid up share capital of the 
Corporation as on the 30th June. 1971. 
As permissible under Section 32 of the 
I.F.C. Act, the Corporation has declar¬ 
ed a higher dividend of 5% on its 
paid up capital for the year ended the 
30th June, 1971. I feel vSry happy to 
mention here that it is for the first time 
since the Corporation was set up in 
1948 that it has been possible to declare 
dividend at the maximum rate provided 
under the I.F.C. Act. I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to thank the shareholders for the 
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patience shown by them all these 
years. 

Provision for Income-tax and Reserves 

4. Out of the profits for the year, 
provision has been made for income- 
tax to the extent of Rs. 2.37 crores. 
The total amount of income-tax already 
paid by the Corporation and that kept 
apart as provision for the years 1969-70 
and 1970-71 for which assessments have 
yet to be completed, aggregates Rs. 
18.17 crores. It is a matter of no small 
satisfaction that as a public sector orga¬ 
nisation, the Corporation is contri¬ 
buting its mite to the national exche¬ 
quer. 

During the year, additions made to 
reserves out of the profits were to the 
extent of Rs. 1.69 crores. The total 
reserves of the Corporation, including 
the General Reserve of Rs. 8.35 crores, 
now amount to Rs. 14.24 crores, which 
figure exceeds the paid-up capital by 
Rs. 5.90 crores. 

Operations during the Year 

5. During the year 1970-71, the 
Corporation sanctioned total financial 
assistance of Rs. 35.32 crores to 61 
industrial units compared to assistance 
of Rs. 19.38 crores for 49 industrial 
units approved during the previous 
year. Assistance disbursed aggregated 
Rs. 17.35 crores, of which cash disbur¬ 
sements, i.e. excluding guarantees is¬ 
sued, totalled Rs. 17.15 crores. Dis¬ 
bursements in foreign currency loans 
rose from Rs. 1.69 crores in 1969-70 
to Rs. 3.10 crores in 1970-71. 

The projects assisted covered a wide 
range of industries, including priority 
industries, like alloy steels, tractors, 
cement and aluminium. Other indus¬ 
tries for which assistance was approved 
were sugar, synthetic fibres, iron and 
steel, electrical and other machinery, 
cotton textiles, metal products, chemi¬ 
cals and chemical products, coal, etc. 

Eleven approved projects in 7 States, 
accounting for about 24% of the total 
sanctions for the year, would be located 
in districts notified by the Central 
Government as industrially less-deve¬ 
loped. The financial assistance extended 
to the co-operative sector during the 
year aggregated Rs. 9.15 crores, i.e. 
about 26| of the total sanctions, in 
respect of 8 sugar co-operatives and 2 
textile co-operatives. Two public sec¬ 
tor undertakings were sanctioned loans 
for projects for the manufacture of 
tele-communication cables and electri¬ 
cal equipment. 

Cumulative Sanctions and Disbursements 

6. The net cumulative assistance 
sanctioned by the .Corporation since 
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its inception in July, 1948, amounted 
to Rs. 365.67 crores. This comprised 
rupee loans of Rs. 238.67 crores, foreign 
currency loans of Rs. 43.58 crores, 
underwritings and direct subscriptions 
to shares and debentures of Rs. 31.49 
crores and guarantees to the extent 
of Rs. 51.93 crores. Assistance actually 
disbursed upto the end of the year 
under review aggregated Rs. 318.76 
crores, constituting about 87% of the 
total sanctions; this could be consider¬ 
ed as quite satisfactory. 

Of the total assistance sanctioned to 
527 industrial projects, new projects 
numbering 351 claimed assistance of 
the order of Rs. 233.28 crores and the 
balance of the assistance of Rs. 132.39 
crores was sanctioned for expansion, 
modernisation or diversification. In 
this connection, it has to be emphasised 
that in the case of a development bank 
like the Industrial Finance Corporation 
of India, the key-note of its financial 
assistance has to be seen in its far- 
reaching investment effect. It is a grati¬ 
fying thought that the Corporation's 
assistance has helped mobilise financial 
resources of the order of about Rs. 
1,612 crores for the completion of the 
projects for which financial assistance 
was sanctined. 


Foreign Currency Loans 

7. In October, 1970, the Corporation 
was allocated a further loan of DM 
10 million, being the ninth line of credit, 
under an Inter-Governmental Agree¬ 
ment between the Governments of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and India, 
signed on the 19th November, 1970. 
With the allocation of this credit, the 
nine lines of West German credit to 
the Corporation aggregate DM 112.5 
million. A notable feature of the DM 
lines of credit is that they can be utilised 
for the import of capital goods, engine¬ 
ering know-how and services, etc., 
not only from West Germany but also 
from other countries, except certain 
countries specifically excluded. 


Under the U.K./India Capital Invest¬ 
ment Loan, 1969, the Government of 
India allocated to the Corporation in 
September, 1970, £ 1 million to enable 
it to finance the import of capital goods 
from the U.K. A further allocation of 
U.K. Credit to the extent of £ 1 million 
has been made under the U.K./India 
Capital Investment Loan, 1971. Though 
the U.K. lines of credit happen to be 
tied credits, these are welcome addit¬ 
ions to the foreign exchange resources 
of the Corporation, which are of a 
limited nature in the absence of any 
line of credit from the World Bank or 
further loans from U.S. AID or any 
other foreign lending agency except 
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Kreditanstalt of West Germany. 

As on the 30th June, 1971, the Corpo¬ 
ration had "sanctioned effective sub¬ 
loans aggregating DM 105.04 million, 
U.S. • 26.88 million, FF 12.97 million 
and £ sterling 0.12 million. While the 
two lines of credit from the U.S. AID 
have already been fully utilised, the 
credits from the Kreditanstalt and 
BFCE (Paris) also stand almost fully 
committed. The Corporation is hoping 
that a further line or DM credit from 
Kreditanstalt would be made available 
to it out of the Consortium Aid to 
Government for 1971-72. 

Assistance to industrially less-developed 
areas 

8. As is well-known, the Corporat¬ 
ion has approved sizeable assistance 
for projects located in industrially less- 
developed parts of the country. Upto 
June 30, 1971, of the total assistance 
of Rs. 365.67 crores sanctioned for 527 
industrial projects, roughtly about 33%, 
i.e. Rs. 121.80 crores, spread over 149 
industrial units, was accounted for by 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Meghalaya, Orissa, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and Goa, which have been 
classified as less-developed States/areas. 

The current thinking is that for bring¬ 
ing about a balanced regional develop¬ 
ment, special attention has to be direct¬ 
ed to selected districts/areas. The 
Central Government have accordingly 
notified so far 204 districts in 19 States 
and 8 Union Territories, as eligible for 
concessional finance announced recently 
by the all-India financial institutions, 
viz. IFC, IDBI, and ICICI. Even before 
these districts and territories were noti¬ 
fied as industrially backward, the Cor¬ 
poration in the course of its lending 
operations over the years, was giving 
special attention to applications for as¬ 
sistance to projects established in back¬ 
ward areas. It gives me particular 
satisfaction to mention that already in 
61 districts and 3 Union Territories out 
of the notified districts and territories, 
109 projects assisted by the IFC with fi¬ 
nancial assistance aggregating Rs. 76.49 
crores constituting 21% of the total 
sanctions, have been or are proposed 
to be set up. 

Financing of Industrial Co-operatives 

9. Financing of industrial co-operat¬ 
ives has for several years now, been an 
important feature of the Corporation’s 
operations. Upto the 30th June, 1971, 
financial assistance to the extent of Rs. 
77.31 crores had been sanctioned to 
98 co-operatives and this constituted 
about 32% of the total rupee loan assis¬ 
tance of Rs. 238.67 crores. It is hearten- 
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) ing to observe that in the implementat¬ 
ion of projects in the co-operative sec¬ 
tor assisted by the Corporation, finan¬ 
cial resources of the order of about 
Rs. 161 crores have been mobilised, the 
Corporation’s contribution being about 
48%. In regard to sugar co-operatives, 
producer members contributed about 
Rs. 34.41 crores as share-capital. In 
addition, a sum of about Rs. 20 crores 
has been collected by co-operative sugar 
factories which have gone into produc¬ 
tion by way of non-refundable deposits, 
as a result of deductions from the price 
of sugarcane payable to the growers. 
These figures are indicative of the extent 
to which financial assistance from the 
Corporation to sugar co-operatives has 
been instrumental in mobilising rural 
savings. In addition, sugar being a 
labour-intensive industry, sugar co¬ 
operatives have been responsible for 
creation of substantial rural employ¬ 
ment. 

Assistance to Public Sector Projects 

10. In pursuance of the Central 
Government’s policy announced last 
year that public financial institutions 
should also extend assistance to under¬ 
takings in the public sector, the Cor¬ 
poration has already sanctioned during 
the year assistance to the tune of Rs. 

1.80 crores to two public sector under¬ 
takings. The total financial assistance, 
so far, extended by the Corporation to 
five public sector concerns now amounts 
to Rs. 6.42 crores Most of the under¬ 
takings in the public sector are orga¬ 
nised as private limited companies and 
are, therefore, not eligible for financial 
assistance from the Corporation under 
the I.F.C. Act, as it stands at present. 
The Corporation has already moved the 
Central Government for amendment 
of the I.F.C. Act so that public sector 
undertakings organised as private 
limited companies under the Companies 
Act may become eligible for financial 
assistance from the Corporation. One 
aspect of financing of public sector 
projects is that they would be consi¬ 
dered for financial assistance on the 
same basis as industrial concerns in the 
private sector. 

Conversion of Loans into Equity 

11. In my statement last year, I had 
attempted to explain the rationale be¬ 
hind the right of development banks to 
convert, at their option, a part of the 
loans given by them into eefuity capital 
of the assisted concerns. The Central 
Government have recently issued detail¬ 
ed guidelines to the all-India financial 
institutions, viz. IDBI, ICICI, LIC, 
UTI and 1FC in regard to the policies 
to be followed for conversion of loans 
into equity. Reference has already 
been made to these guidelines in the 
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Annual Report of the Corporation. I 
would, however, like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of making a few observations 
on the subject to clarify the position. 
Conversion rights will not apply to 
past loans except where it becomes 
necessary to convert a part of them into 
share capital as a measure of relief to 
the assisted concern. Such a right will 
also not be exercised in case of sub- 
loans in foreign currencies granted 
against lines of credit with the Corpo¬ 
ration from foreign institutions for sub¬ 
lending. The right of conversion will, 
however, apply to rupee assistance from 
the institutions to industrial concerns 
to enable the latter to purchase foreign 
exchange from foreign lines of credit 
operated by the Government of India 
or from any other source abroad. Fur¬ 
thermore, the terms of conversion of 
toans/debentures into equity capital 
such as, the quantum of loan to be 
converted, the issue price of the share, 
the stage/stages at which the conver¬ 
sion option might be exercised, the 
period during which the option would 
remain open, the period of notice, if 
any, to be given, etc. will be negotiated 
in each case and incorporated in the 
relative loan agreement. In the case of 
existing companies with reserves creat¬ 
ed out of past profits, in fixing the issue 
price of the share, consideration will 
be given to factors, such as the market 
value of the share, the break-up value 
of the share, dividend record, current 
and projected profitability, etc. 

I am happy to mention that, despite 
hesitation in certain quarters, the phi¬ 
losophy governing conversion rights has 
already ^gained acceptance. During 
the year under review, the Corporation 
stipulated the condition relating to 
conversion of rupee loans into equity in 
respect of 21 concerns after negotiat¬ 
ions with the promoters. 

Bond Issue 

12. As already announced in the 
press, the Corporation will be in the 
market with a cash-cum-conversion 
bond issue for Rs 8 crores from the 5th 
to the 8th October, 1971. I may men¬ 
tion, in this connection, that for finan¬ 
cing its operations, the Corporation 
has not for the second year in succes¬ 
sion borrowed any funds from the 
Government. I trust, that as on pre¬ 
vious occasions, the shareholders of the 
Corporation as also other investors will 
give generous support to the bond issue 
and help make it a success. 

Change in the Rate of Interest 

13. During the year, there was a 
revision of the lending rates of the 
Corporation as also of the other all- 
India financial institutions. The effective 
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rate of interest on rupee loans was 
raised from 8% to 8} % p.a., with effect 
from the 5th December, 1970. The 
revised rate of interest, however, is not 
applicable to rupee loans on concessional 
terms to small and medium-sized pro¬ 
jects as also co-operatives to be located 
in districts/territories notified by the 
Central Government as industrially Icss- 
developed. The effective rate of inte¬ 
rest on sub-loans in foreign Currencies 
was also raised from 8*% to 9% p.a., 
with effect from the 27th February, 
197J. 

Constitution of Regional Advisory Com¬ 
mittees 

14. With a view to rendering more 
effective service to its clients, as also 
to have first-hand knowledge of the 
industrial environment and for popu¬ 
larising the activities of the Corporation, 
steps have been taken recently to cons¬ 
titute Local Advisory Committees at the 
places where the Corporation has al¬ 
ready established its offices. Their 
membership comprises, besides one or 
two directors of the Corporation, rep¬ 
resentatives of the financial institutions 
at the State level, important Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry, nationalis¬ 
ed banks functioning in the area of 
jurisdiction of the Local Advisory 
Committee, the concerned State 
Governments, and a few prominent 
industrialists. 

Additional Offices of the Corporation 

15. In view of the increase in the 
number of projects financed by the 
Corporation and for exercising more 
effective supervision and follow-up of 
its existing and future investments as 
also for rendering technical assistance, 
particularly to new entrepreneurs, the 
Corporation is taking steps for opening 
additional offices. A sub-office at 
Gauhati started functioning with effect 
from the 17th May, 1971. A branch at 
Ahmedabad was opened on the 18th 
August, 1971. Arrangements arc 
under way for opening offices at other 
centres. 

Some Reflections 

16. The Corporation, as the first 
development bank in the country, has 
completed 23 years of its service to 
industry. During this period, which 
has been marked bv rapid economic 
change and industrial progress, the 
Corporation has endeavoured to play 
its role in the field of industrial finance, 
in close collaboration with*other finan¬ 
cial institutions like the Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Bank of India, the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of 
India Ltd., the Life Insurance Corpo- 
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ration of India, the Unit Trust of 
India, State Financial Corporations, 
State Industrial Development Corpo¬ 
rations and commercial banks. Very 
often, it is asked whether it is 
necessary to have so many credit orga¬ 
nisations in the field. This question, I 
submit, is not based on proper under¬ 
standing of the situation. Each of the 
institutions mentioned has a definite 
role to play both at the national and 
state level. With the capital market in 
India not so highly developed as in 
some of the countries in the West and 
the savings habit through banking yet 
to grow to the extent required, the 
requirements of medium and long-term 
finance in the country arc not only vast 
but continue to expand. In the financing 
of particularly large projects of high 
national priority requiring huge capital 
outlays, there has emerged the consor¬ 
tium approach between financial insti¬ 
tutions at the all-India level, each con¬ 
tributing its share either by way of loans 
both in rupees and foreign currency 
or share capital. Thus the members 
of the consortium not only take care 
of the large financial requirements of a 
project but work in close co-operation 
with each other by mutual exchange of 
views and co-ordination of policies and 
procedures. Though joint financing of 
this kind is, on occasions, a time-consu¬ 
ming process, l am glad to say that it 
has come to be appreciated by entre¬ 
preneurs that it is, perhaps, neither 
desirable nor practicable for a single 
institution to meet the substantial 
requirements of a large project. 

Each organisation has its special field 
of activity. There is no competition bet¬ 
ween the various agencies, but healthy 
rapport which should be welcome. 
Again, with the nationalisation of major 
Indian scheduled banks and with the 
intensification of activities of financial 
and developmental institutions at the 
State level, the area of co-operation, 
between the financial institutions is 
expanding, which augurs well for the 
economic development of the country. 

Another matter of general interest to 
which I would like to refer, is the impe¬ 
rative need for not only setting up faci¬ 
lities for the training of personnel to 
man the institutions providing medium 
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and long-term credits but also of having 
agencies for the development and train¬ 
ing of entrepreneureal and managerial 
talent. With the gradual disappearance 
of family system of management of 
business, it is necessary to create in 
this country a class of professional 
managers with the requisite technical 
and financial expertise amongst the 
entrepreneureal strata. It is our experi¬ 
ence that while a new class of entrepre¬ 
neurs at the lower and middle levels 
of Society is beginning to emerge, it 
lacks the required training and experi¬ 
ence to manage industrial undertakings. 
Unless such persons are trained in 
modern management techniques, the 
projects under their care arc apt to 
come to grief with undesirable conse¬ 
quences for financial institutions and 
the public at large. I have been giving 
some thought to this problem and I 
hope that the Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration would be able before long to 
make a move in this direction and make 
its contribution towards the solution 
of this problem. 

Changes In the Board of Directors 

17. At the Annual General Meeting 
held on the 30th September, 1970, Shri 
N.V. Nayudu was elected in a casual 
vacancy in place of Shri S.D. Sriniva- 
san. 

The Central Government nominated 
Shri B.D. Pande, Secretary to the Go¬ 
vernment of India, Department of 
Industrial Development, Ministry of 
Industrial Development, Internal Trade 
and Company Ahairs, as a director 
in place of Shri T. Swaminathan. 
Consequent upon his transfer from the 
Ministry of Industrial Development, 
Shri Pande tendered his resignation 
from the Board. In his place, the Cent¬ 
ral Government have nominated Shri 
B.B. Lai, Secretary to the Government 
of India, Ministry of Industrial De¬ 
velopment. The Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India nominated Dr. 
Samuel Paul and Dr. V.V. Bhatt as 
directors respectively in place of Dr. 
R.N. Bhargava and Shri S.L.N. Simha. 

On behalf of the Board, I take this 
opportunity of thanking Dr. R.N. 
Bhargava, Shri S.L.N. Simha, Shri 
T. Swaminathan, and Shri B.D. Pande 
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for the keen interest they took in the 
affairs of the Corporation, I would also 
like to thank Shri P.S. Rajagopal 
Naidu, Sfiri.N. Ramanand Rao and 
Shri N.V. Nayudu, who would be re¬ 
tiring from the Board from today, for 
the valuable services rendered by them 
to the Corporation. I would further 
like to place on record my thanks to 
all the present directors on the Boanl 
for their valuable co-operation and wise 
counsel. 

Acknowledgements 

18. I would be failing in my duty if 
I did not acknowledge with thanks the 
assistance extended to us by Kredi- 
tanstalt Fur Wiederaufbau of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Overseas 
Development Administration of the 
U.K. Government, the United States of 
America Agency for International De¬ 
velopment and Banque Franca ise du 
Commerce Exterieur of France. Our 
relations with these foreign friends of 
ours have been very cordial and we look 
forward to having still closer ties with 
them. 

I would also like to express, on be¬ 
half of the Board, our gratitude to the 
members of the Adivsory Committees 
for their expert knowledge and ex¬ 
perience placed at the disposal of the 
Corporation and to the non-official 
nominees on the Boards of Directors 
of assisted concerns, for looking after 
the interests of the Corporation. 

I would also like to express, on be¬ 
half of the Board, our appreciation of 
the dedication with which the General 
Manager, other officers and stall* of the 
Corportion have worked. The relations 
between the management and the mem¬ 
bers of the stall' have remained cordial 
and I would like to thank the sta.f for 
their co-operation. I am particularly 
happy to mention here that the Direc¬ 
tors have agreed to transfer Rs. 1.00 
lakh from the profits for the year to a 
Stai Welfare Fund which has been 
created for the first time. 

Friends, I thank you for having 
spared time for attending the Annual 
General Meeting and hope that the 
Corporation shall continue to have 
your co-operation and goodwill in full 
measure in the years ahead. 
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THE MINERALS & METALS TRADING 
INDIA LIMITED 



Speech delivered by Shri S. Ramackandran, Chairman, 
at the 8th Annual General Meeting of The Minerals 
& Metals Trading Corporation of India, Ltd., New Delhi on 
25th September, 1971. 


On behalf of my colleagues on the 
Board and co-workers in the Corpora¬ 
tion. I welcome you, this afternoon, 
on the occasion of the Eighth Annual 
General Meeting of the Corporation. 

2. The Directors’ Report and the 
Audited Accounts of the Corporation, 
for the year ended the 31st March, 
1971, have already been presented to 
you. 

As you would have observed, it has 
been a year of phenomenal growth for 
the Corporation. The progress we have 
made is all along the line — in all areas 
of our trade and our operations. 

3. During the year, the trade turn¬ 
over of the Corporation exceeded Rs. 
250 crores. It has been a great stride 
forward, from the last year’s figure of 
Rs. 137 crores. Such a big leap in 
the trading operations was bound to 
bring with it stresses and strains. But, 
these were borne well by the Corpora¬ 
tion and wc steered past them, with skill 
and competence. The success is reflec¬ 
ted in the trading results of the year; in 
exports and imports, as well as, in the 
profits and operational efficiency. 

4. In Exports, the Corporation has 
kept up the acceleration in growth. 
The rate of growth of exports by the 
Corporation which was 11 per cent in 
1968-69 was stepped up to 14 per cent 
in 1969-70. In 1970-71, the growth of 
our exports was at 16 per cent, exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 105 crores in value. This has 
been a bright year for the country’s 
overall exports also, with a rate of 
growth by over 8 per cent. The MMTC 
partakes of this successful effort for a 
happy turn in exports, and has made a 
handsome contribution towards it. 

5. Almost all the principal commodi- 
dities that we handled for export have 
shown this upward trend. Export 
of Iron Ore went up by over 15 per 
cent, of Manganese Ore by over 20 per 
cent and of coal/coke by more than 50 
per cent. In Ferro-manganese we were 
about the same level as last year. We 


also made a beginning in the export of 
Minor Ores, by sales abroad of some 
quantities of Kyanite and Vermicu- 
litc etc. 

6. In Iron Ore, which continues to 
be the main item of the Ores exported 
by the Corporation, we were poised for 
even larger exports. But, production, 
rail transport and loading at the Ports 
did not catch up as fast as wc had ex¬ 
pected with the push ahead in our sale 
effort. 

7. In Imports, the increase in our 
operations lias been of a dimensional 
significance. In 1970-71, our imports 
alone exceeded the total trade turn¬ 
over of the Corporation undertaken last 
year. At Rs. 145 crores, these were 
more than thrice the volume of im¬ 
ports in 1969-70. We added to ou.* 
trade a hundred crores of imports in 
the J2 months’ period. We dealt in a 
considerably larger number of items 
and for amuch wider clientele. 

8. Wc had to gear ourselves for pur¬ 
chases abroad at the most competitive 
rates, from markets the world over; 
and for the sale of a miscellany of 
materials to the industrial units in the 
country. We did so, with speed and 
skill. And this was accomplished with 
the managerial resources already avail¬ 
able with the Corporation. 

, 9. It is a very distinguished clien¬ 
tele that we serve, with imported raw 
materials, in various sectors of the in¬ 
dustry, located all over the country, 
varying in size from a one-man work¬ 
shop to major manufacturing units. 
Our sales have been from shiploads 
on the high seas to packages in retail. 
We have sought to give satisfaction to 
them all, by trying our best to get 
across to them supplies of what they 
need, and to the best of our ability 
when they need the same. 

10. In operational efficiency, we have 
improved in many areas, and brought 
ourselves nearer further improvements 
where they arc needed. The expendi- 
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ture on overheads has been brought 
down. The turnover rate of our work¬ 
ing capital has been stepped up. We 
have been successful in reducing subs¬ 
tantially the cost of our business opera¬ 
tions all round. 

11. The Accounts for the year 1970- 
71 close on a net profit, after taxation, 
of Rs. 1.94 crores. This level of pro¬ 
fitability had not been achieved by the 
Corporation for a number of years. 
The dividend for the year has been de¬ 
clared at 10 per cent. 

So, we consider it a very important 
year for the Corporation, almost a 
turning point in its history. 

12. On'this day of the 8th Annual 
General Meeting, it is heartening to 
look back and encouraging to see ahead. 

Eight years is but a small period in 
history of institutions. And, it is given 
to very few of them to develop and 
grow, as fast, and in as many directions, 
with soundness and stability, as the 
Corporation has done. During this 
brief span, starting from a trickle of 
exports, and still less of imports, it 
has established itself in the world mar¬ 
ket both as an Exporter and as a Buyer. 

13. It has made headway in the mine¬ 
ral ore exports, in a competitive inter¬ 
national market. Simultaneously, it 
has sought to widen the base of the in¬ 
frastructure, in the country, for a sus¬ 
tained growth of these exports. 

Recently, the Corporation has also 
emerged as an Import house, entrusted 
with the import, and distribution, of 
essential raw materials in Steel, Non- 
ferrous metals, and Fertilizer chemicals, 
for important industries. 

14. This performance, impressive as 
it is by any standards, is a tribute to 
the dedicated team work of the officers 
and stair of all ranks of the Corpora¬ 
tion. The Corporation owes a great 
deal, in particular, to Shri R.R. Bahl 
under whose able guidance and leader¬ 
ship, as Chairman of the Corporation 
for the last three years, the Corpora¬ 
tion has acquired the stature of the pre¬ 
mier Trading house in the international 
trade of the country. 

15. Any institution should be proud 
of this progress and grow th. And, yet. 
if wc look into the future, we seem to be 
just on the threshold of ^new vistas. 
There arc bright opportunities ahead 
of us for making a still greater contri¬ 
bution to the exports, and numerous 
possibilities of rendering service to 
consumers in the country in meeting 
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their requirements of imported raw- 
materials. 

16. The problems that wc face are 
many. Important sectors of the min¬ 
ing, rail transport and port capacity 
infrastructure, which hold the key to 
a sustained progress of mineral ore 
exports, have not yet been completed. 
In fact, they are lagging a good way 
behind the possibilities of marketing 
abroad. We have also to move on to 
the export of increasingly value 
added items, semi-finished and pro¬ 
cessed ores. 

17. New strategies have to be evolved 
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for import of essential raw-materials, 
both on a long-term bans and for spot 
purchases. There is room for improve¬ 
ments in our service to the customers 
at home. Buffer stocks have to be built 
up. More distribution centres opened. 
Procedures have to be streamlined fur¬ 
ther. Our objective is to enable the 
industrial units to buy what they need 
of us, almost off the shelf. 

18. We face these tasks, with con¬ 
fidence; and we are deeply conscious 
that our right to serve increasingly the 
consumers at home will derive support 
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and strength from our capacity toserve, 

19. It has been very fortunate for us 
that the .Ministry of Foreign Trade 
have taken a very keen interest in the 
functining of our Corporation. We 
have gained great strength from their 
helpful advice and support in our poli¬ 
cies and programmes. We assure them 
that we would, all of us in the Corpora¬ 
tion, continue to give the best of our¬ 
selves in fulfilment of the objective of 
the Corporation. 

N.B. — This does not purport to be a 
record of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting. 


THE INDIAN IRON & STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 

At the 54ih Annual General Meeting of the Company held on the 22nd September, 
1971, Mr Biren Mookerjee, Chairman made the. following Statement. 


Before l proceed with the formal 
business set out in the Agenda for to¬ 
day's meeting I would like to say that 
as usual 1 have received many letters 
from shareholders and as usual some 
have suggested that the dividend be 
raised while others have suggested a 
reduction in the rate of dividend. I 
need not remind you that although you 
may, if you so desire, reduce the rate 
of dividend recommended by the Direc¬ 
tors, you arc not empowered to in¬ 
crease the dividend. 

In recommending a dividend your 
Directors give very careful considera¬ 
tion to various factors. Essentially 
there arc two criteria for determining 
the rate of dividend in any responsible 
institution. These are firstly profitabi¬ 
lity and secondly availability of re¬ 
sources. You must be aware that much 
of your basic plant is old and although 
it is maintained as well as resources 
and the availability of foreign exchange 
permit, an old plant requires rehabilita¬ 
tion just as an old body requires medi¬ 
cation. The rehabilitation of the major 
units of the plant requires a great deal 
of money and the only means of provid¬ 
ing this money is through the deprecia¬ 
tion charged in your accounts and what¬ 
ever is transferred to reserve less the 
dividends declared. 

The Directors are faced with another 
problem: while shareholders naturally 
expect higher returns, the banks who 
are the Company’s creditors and who 
provide it with the necessary working 
.capital, look with disfavour on divi¬ 
dends being paid out of overdrafts. 
Therefore, your Directors have to tread 
a middle path in the matter of declaring 
dividends. The question of maintaining 
dividends is also of importance. Go¬ 
vernment’s price control policy in re¬ 
gard to steel while the cost of raw 


materials, freight, consumable stores 
and labour continues to rise, means 
only that, other things being equal, the 
available profits will continue to shrink. 
Maintaining dividends even at the rate 
of 6% may well prove to be impossible 
of achievement unless there is a relaxa¬ 
tion in the pricing policy. I, therefore, 
feel that the dividend of 6% is fair in 
the circumstances and in fact is perhaps 
too fair. How important proper main¬ 
tenance of the plant is will be evident to 
shareholders from the successive dis¬ 
asters which have struck major units of 
plant in the other integrated steel plants 
in India. That your plant has so far 
escaped such a calamity in spite of seven 
bundhs and the difficulty in obtaining 
essential spares and despite the restric¬ 
tive tactics adopted by the labour speaks 
volumes for the efficiency of your plant 
management. It is true that very large 
sums of money are spent on the proper 
maintenance of plant, but it has also 
paid rich dividends so far. As the say¬ 
ing goes “a stitch in time saves nine”, 
even so, the very best maintenance 
engineers in the world would not be 
able to properly maintain a plant if 
essential spare parts, accessories and 
implements were not made available 
to them in proper time. 

I am happy to say that Government 
have at last realised the importance 
of this aspect of plant operation. While 
the need to conserve foreign exchange is 
of paramount importance and the need 
to progressively intensify import substi¬ 
tution is equally so, some relaxation 
of these rigid procedures must become 
necessary especially in the case of conti¬ 
nuously operating units such as integ¬ 
rated steel plants where delay in ob¬ 
taining essential materials can lead and 
in some cases have actually led to drastic 
consequences. 


You may well ask me about the pre¬ 
sent status of your balancing of plant 
project designed to increase your ingot 
capacity by some 300,000 tonnes per 
annum. I might tell you that a revised 
scheme is now under discussion between 
the Government and the Company. 
The only information 1 can give you at 
this stage is that the revised scheme will 
cost considerably more than the earlier 
schemes which had to be abandoned for 
reasons well known to you from my 
statements of earlier years. Since such 
a large sum of money will obviously 
not be available from shareholders, if 
the scheme is to be implemented, it will 
involve obtaining term loans from Go¬ 
vernment lending agencies as i hardly 
think any non-Government lending 
agency would be in a position to supply 
capital in the range of 60 or more crores 
that would be required now as against 
about Rs. 11 crores that would have 
been required in 1962 had the scheme 
been implemented then. Loans ob¬ 
tained from Government lending agen¬ 
cies, will, under the new directive, en¬ 
tail incorporation of a conversion clause 
in the agreement. If the conversion of 
the loan into equity is implemented, 
then the share of the existing sharehol¬ 
ders in the profits and assets of the 
Company will be reduced by two thirds. 
Even if the loan is not converted into 
equity, interest payments will make 
severe inroads into the profits of your 
Company, apart from the repayment of 
principal out of taxed income. How¬ 
ever, before any scheme is finalised 
or arrangements made, I am sure that 
your Board of Directors will advise 
shareholders of all relevant considera¬ 
tions at the appropriate time. 

Note : This does not purport to be a 
report of the proceedings of the Anneal 
General Meeting. 
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HEAVY ELECTRICALS (INDfA) 
LIMITED BHOPAL 

Chairman’s Speech 


Following is the text of the speech delivered by Shri O. S. 
Mnrtby, Chairmen, on 27th September, 1971 at New Delhi. 


Lftdies and Gentlemen, 

, It gives me great pleasure to welcome 
you to the 15th Annual General Meeting 
of Heavy Electricals (India) Ltd., Bho¬ 
pal The audited accounts for the 
year ended 31st March, 1971 and the 
Directors’ Report have already been 
circulated and with your permission, 
1 shall take them as read and adopted. 

Production 

Your Company’s production perfor¬ 
mance in the year 1970-71 has been 
satisfactory. A finished output (includ¬ 
ing major assemblies) of Rs 28.66 
crores was achieved against the target 
of Rs 30 crores. In the established 
product lines like Transformer, Switch- 
gears and Capacitors, the production 
for the year has exceeded the targets 
set. However, shortfalls in production 
occurred in the Turbine/Generator 
products which arc still in the 
development stages. These divisions 
are expected to show better perfor¬ 
mance in the coming years. 

I am glad to report that during the 
year under review, the first 120 MW 
Steam Turbine was manufactured and 
successfully tested in the factory. The 
erection at Chandrapura (DVC) Power 
Station is in progress. This is the 
largest Steam Turbine so far completed 
in India, and signifies a land mark in 
the field of electrical plant manufacture, 
taking us further on the road towards 
self-reliance. More sets of 120 MW 
Steam Turbines and Generators are in 
various stages of manufacture in the 
factory. Among the other firsts achieved 
during the year were a 2500 kW, 440 V 
Closed Air Circuit Alternator with 


thyristor-fed exciter for the Sugar In¬ 
dustry and a 3000 HP Reversing DC 
Mill Motor for the Aluminium Rolling 
Mills, the largest of its kind made in 
India. A 3000 KVA Rectifier Transfor¬ 
mer for Manganese Oxide Plant and 
Capacitor Voltage Transformer for 
use on 220 kV systems were the other 
achievements of the Company. Manu¬ 
facture of high speed DC blower motors 
for traction application and a 175 kW, 
1000 RPM class ‘B’ insulated motor 
with Aluminium Wound Stator were 
also established during the year. 

During the period under review, 
erection and commissioning of Hydro 
Turbina»Cenerator sets by the Company 
at Obra Power Station in U.P and 
Basi Power Station in Himachal Pradesh 
were completed and the erection work 
of other products of the Company 
are progressing according to schedule. 

Market Trends 

The favourable trend in the market 
’situation continued during the year 
under review and the total value of the 
order book as at the end of March 1971 
stood at Rs 190 crores. With the con¬ 
fidence gained in executing the first two 
or three contracts for the supply and 
erection of hydro generator sets, which 
included one of the physically largest 
machines even by world standards, 
HEIL has now undertaken to design, 
manufacture and supply two generating 
sets of 135 MW each and associated 
rotary valves for the Kalinadi Hydro 
Electric Project in Mysore State. 

During the year, your Company has 
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received orders for the supply of two 
units of 120 MW Turbo Generator sets 
each for Ukai Thermal Project in Guja¬ 
rat and lor Santa !dih Thermal Project 
in West Bengal. As at the end of the 
year, the Company had orders for the 
supply of 12 sets of 120 MW Turbo 
Generator sets for Chandrapura, Ukai 
and Santaldih Power Projects. Besides, 
a letter of intent has also been received 
for the supply of the second 236 MW 
nuclear turbine-generator set for the 
Madras Atomic Power Project. During 
the year, the second 250 MVA Trans¬ 
former for the Rajasthan Atomic Power 
Project was manufactured and supplied 
and an order for the manufacture and 
supply of a still larger transformer of 
260 MVA rating was also received from 
Bhabha Atomic Research Centre. 

Growth of Technology 

I am glad to report that apart from 
the activities relating to design and 
development of our regular product 
lines, the Company’s efforts in the field 
of Research and Development have 
started yielding fruitful results. New 
materials call for new technologies and 
radical new solutions have to be found 
for the design engineer’s problems. 
Technical development work at Bhopal 
has not been lagging behind. 

An example of successfully built 
indigenous manufacturing equipment 
in the Company was a Mica Insulation 
Wrapping Machine which was designed 
and made by the Works Engineering 
Division. There has been a very rapid 
growth in the application of electro* 
nics to Electrical Industry in the recent 
years and it is almost impossible today 
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to conceive of a power plant or an 
industrial drive without electronic con¬ 
trol equipment. In line with this deve¬ 
lopment, your Company has made a 
start in the development of pilot scale 
manufacture of some of these equip¬ 
ments for use along with the large 
machines under normal production at 
Bhopal. Within a brief period, our 
engineers have developed and produced 
Voltage Regulators (which were being 
imported so far) for use on the 1500 V 
DC Electrical Multiple Unit Coaches 
of Indian Railways. In an effort to mini¬ 
mise dependence on foreign know-how, 
development work was also under¬ 
taken in collaboration with the Central 
Electronics Engineering Research 
Institute, Pilani, for a transistorised 
excitation control equipment for the 
diesel electric locomotive and two 
such proto-types have been success¬ 
fully made and are operating satisfac¬ 
torily in service trials for the last few 
months. A proto-type automatic vol¬ 
tage regulator suitable for turbo-gene¬ 
rators upto 10 MW has also been 
successfully developed. Several other 
projects are in hand and we hope to 
establish a whole range of electronic 
equipment required for the control 
of large electrical machines. 

As an aid to development and pro¬ 
duction of treated insulating material, 
an important process equipment, name¬ 
ly a vertical treatment tower has been 
completely designed, developed and 
built. This will facilitate the manufac¬ 
ture of a variety of treated materials 
such as glass cloth, kraft paper, asbes¬ 
tos paper, aluminium foil, etc. These 
materials were being imported till 
now. 

Operating Results 

There has been an improved trend 
during this year. The value of pro¬ 
duction has been higher at Rs 2890 
lakhs against Rs 2550 lakhs from the 
previous year, while the losses for the 
year (including prior period adjust¬ 
ments) have come down to Rs 611 lakhs 
from Rs 1000 lakhs for the earlier 
year. It is the heavy interest burden 
of Rs 545 lakhs that has been respon¬ 
sible for almost 90% of the losses during 
the year. As such a heavy burden of 
interest vitiates the operating results 
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pf this highly capital intensive industry. 
Your Board of Directors have already 
approached the Government to provide 
adequate relief in this regard by suit¬ 
ably re-organising the capital structure 
of the Company. 

There is a general impression that 
the Company has accumulated more 
losses than what was anticipated at the 
time of setting up of the Project. The 
technical consultants anticipated size¬ 
able cumulative losses during the first 
10 years. This forecast excluded the 
expenditure on township as also other 
items like customs duty on plant and 
machinery, various staff entitlements 
such as annual increments, contribut¬ 
ion to provident fund, terminal benefits 
and statutory bonus, etc. Further in 
the actual implementation of the pro¬ 
ject, the general sequence in taking up 
the manufacture of different products 
has changed significantly. Due to the 
difficult foreign exchange position en¬ 
countered in the early stages combined 
with almost simultaneous steel shortag¬ 
es, the manufacture of the most sophis¬ 
ticated products commenced two or 
three years later than anticipated. If 
allowance is made for these factors, 
the quantum of accumulated losses 
does not compare unfavourably with 
the Consultants' forecast. 

With further increased productivity 
sought to be achieved over the next 
two years, the Company can look for¬ 
ward to become profitable. As I have 
mentioned earlier, it is hoped that the 
Government will provide adequate re¬ 
lief in the annual interest payments by 
re-organising the capital structure and 
the Company will also be enabled to 
charge equitable prices. 

Consultancy Agreement 

The fifteen year Technical Consul¬ 
tancy Agreement with M/s Associated 
Electrical Industries Ltd., U.K., expired 
on 16th November 1970 and it was not 
considered necessary to renew this 
agreement. The Company now stands 
on its own legs for all the products 
under the original Project Report. 

A separate agreement has been con¬ 
cluded with M/s EE-AEI Turbo-gene¬ 
rator Company for the manufacture 
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of Steam Turbines of 236 MW rating 
for Nuclear Power Stations. 

»> 

Export' ■ * 

The efforts of your Company, both 
direct and in association with the Indian 
Consortium for Power Projects Ltd have 
resulted in a fair amount of export 
business amounting to about Rs 45 
lakhs. During the year, export orders 
have been received for the supply of 
switchgear to Iraq and Malaysia, motors 
with controls to UAR, Iraq, Uganda, 
Ghana and Kuwait, capacitors to UAR 
and transformers to Malawi. A number 
of the earlier orders have been executed 
to the full satisfaction of overseas cus¬ 
tomers and the rest are in progress. 
Considering severe international com¬ 
petition and also the fact that your 
Company competes with firms with a 
background of a few generations in the 
export market, this achievement is 
satisfactory. The value of export orders 
executed as at the end of the year was 
about Rs 7 lakhs. 

With improvement in skills and pro¬ 
ductivity, your Company is hopeful 
of achieving a sizeable export volume 
of about 10% of its total production. 

Organisation 

The divisionalised pattern of mana¬ 
gement structure initiated in the pre¬ 
vious year has brought in improve¬ 
ments in coordination, efficiency and 
cost consciousness at various executive 
levels. 

Staff and Labour Relations 

Industrial relations in general re¬ 
mained normal and peaceful and a 
number of issues were settled through 
negotiations with the Representative 
Union. 

The pay structure of the employees 
was revised following the recommen¬ 
dations of the Central Wage Board for 
Engineering Industries and this result¬ 
ed an in additional expenditure of 
about Rs 1 crore per year. 

Sdj- O. S. MURTHY 
Chairman. 

(This does not purport to be a record 
of the proceedings of the Annual Gene¬ 
ral Meeting) 
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Save 

with 

grace 

Linoleum floor-coverings are an economic 
investment. Linoleum endows your home 
with a graceful decor. By retaining its 
striking elegance for years, it saves you 
so much in repair and renovation costs .... 
you'll need a whole elephant to serve 
as a piggy-bank! 
Stain-proof, easy to clean and polish, 
Linoleum comes in a wide range of colours 
and designs. Choose yours. 

LINOLEUM 

The versatile floor-covering ■ For better living 

India Linoleums Ltd., 
P.Q. Birlapur, 24 Parganas, West Bengal. 
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RAMON & DEMM LTD. 

Speech of the Chairman 

Shri H. K. Shah 

Following is the text of the speech delivered by Shri H. K* Shah, 
Chairman, Ramon & Demm Ltd., at the 7th Annual General 
Meeting of the Company held at 4.30 p.m. on Thursday, 
September 30, 1971, at the Gateway Room, Tajmahal Hotel, 
Bombay-1. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am happy to welcome you to this 
Seventh Annual General Meeting of the 
Company. The Annual Report has 
been in your hands for some time now 
and I am hopeful that you are satisfied 
by the good results produced by the 
Company. 

Operations 

. 2. For the third year in succession 
the Company has maintained a high 
rate of growth, as a result of which it 
has doubled its turnover, and propor¬ 
tionately increased its contribution to 
the national economy. During this 
short period of three years, the turn¬ 
over has increased from Rs. 35.71 
lakhs in 1968-69 to Rs. 1.16 crores in 
1969-70 and to Rs. 2.39 crores in the 
last year ended 31st March, 1971. 
Gross profit for the year amounts to 
Rs. 105.40 lakhs against Rs. 16.56 
lakhs in the previous year. After 
providing for depreciation (Rs. 25.49 
lakhs) and creating a development 
rebate reserve (Rs. 45 lakhs), the net 
profit amounts to Rs. 34.90 lakhs as 
against Rs. 6.97 lakhs in the previous 
year. The Company owes its tine per- 
fcnnance to the interplay of many fac¬ 
tors, the first and foremost amongst 
them being the strength of its technical 
and mangcrial skills which today forms 
its greatest asset and firmest assurance 
of continued growth and prosperity 
in the years to come. The second, but 
by no means less important, is the high 
reputation it enjoys amongst customers 
throughout the country for the excell¬ 
ence of its products resulting in better 
utilisation of plant capacity and higher 
sales. 

Dividend 

3. 1 am sure you are happy that the 
Board has been able to recommend a 
maiden dividend this year, it is an indi¬ 
cation of the healthy growth of the 
Company that within three full years, 
of production, we have been able to 
write off the accumulated losses and 
declare a modest dividend. In view of 
of the proposed expansion programme, 
.it was felt that the Company should 
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conserve its resources and build up the 
reserves required for the coming years. 
Moreover, as this dividend will be paid 
out of the exempted profits, it is not sub¬ 
ject to deduction of tax as provided by 
section 80K of the Income Tax Act, 
1961. 

Budget Proposals 

4. The increase in the rate of sur¬ 
tax from 25 to 30 percent on the profits 
of a company exceeding 15 percent of 
its capital employed, together with the 
reduction in the quantum of deduction 
from taxable income in respect of pro¬ 
fits from priority industries from 8% 
to 5% of such profits, and the exclusion 
of long term borrowings from the cal¬ 
culation of capital employed for the 
purpose of tax holiday by new 
industries will in their own way 
affect the generation of funds by the 
Company in the coming years. The 
threatened withdrawal by May* 1974 
of the development rebate which had 
been created to provide a powerful in* 
vestment thrust in recognition of the 
growing gap, due to inflation, between 
original and replacement costs of 
assets, and which had proved to be an 
effective measure, will be particularly 
damaging. The withdrawal of this 
incentive will not only reduce the 
generation of funds with a possible 
consequent delay in essential replace¬ 
ments to the detriment of production 
but will also generally hamper the 
growth of production and aggravate the 
inflationary trends already existing in 
the country. It is indeed regrettable 
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that the Finance Minister has refused 
to reconsider this harsh decision. 

i) 

Expansion Programme 

5. The Company’s products have 
been well established m the markets 
all over India due to their consistently 
high quality which is reflected in the 
constant volume of orders on hand in 
excess of the production capacity even 
though full production capacity of 600 
tonnes per annum was reached last 
year. The Company has already ob¬ 
tained an import licence under which 
certain balancing plant and equipment 
will be imported and which will in¬ 
crease the production capacity to 650 
tonnes per annum. However, as this 
small increase in capacity will not be 
enough to take care of the heavy de¬ 
mand, Management has under consi- 
sideration of proposal for the further 
expansion of the capacity of the Comp- 
pany’s plant at Thana. This expansion 
is expected to more than double the 
existing production capacity. 

Prospects 

6. Output and sales have been main¬ 
tained at satisfactory levels during the 
past 6 months. The value of orders on 
hand is about Rs. 3.50 crores. In the 
absence of any unforeseen or material 
change in any fiscal, economic or politi¬ 
cal factor, I am hopeful that the results 
for the current year will not fall short 
of our expectations. 

7. With the proposed increase in the 
output of both passenger and transport 
vehicles in the Fourth Five Year Plan, 
the demand for automobile gears and 
transmission drive asesemblies, both 
for original equipment and replace¬ 
ment purposes, is bound ta increase. 
The demand for gears etc. is much in 
excess of the capacity today in the 
country. With the reputation for its 
products which the Company has built 
up owing to great attention to quality 
control at all stages, it is reasonable to 
expect that the Company will have a 
fair share in this increased demand 
over the years to come. 

Labour & Staff 

8. I am glad to report that relations 
between the Management, labour and 
stall continue to remain cordial. I ami 
sure you will want me to express, on 
your behalf, to management, staff and 
workers who have produced good re¬ 
sults in the past year, our sincere appre¬ 
ciation of their hard work and devotion 
to duty. I should also like to express 
my sincere thanks to my colleagues on 
the Board for their valuable co-opera¬ 
tion and their keen interest in the affairs 
of the Company during this year. 

Note: This does not purport to 
be the report of the proceedings of the 
Annual General Meeting. 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 

Price Policy For 

The Agricultural Prices Commission 
(APC) has recommended in its report 
on kharif cereals that the rice procure¬ 
ment target should be raised by one 
million tonnes to 4.3 million tonnes and 
that the procurement prices of kharif 
cereals this year should be the same as 
in 1970-71. The APC has also drawn 
attention to the upward trend of food- 
grain prices and has suggested that 
the food distribution system should be 
strengthened. The demand for rice, the 
APC has estimated, is likely to increase 
in the coming months because of the 
large influx of refugees from Bangla 
Desh and hence the need for increased 
inventories. Excerpts from the APC 
report follow:— 

The Agricultural Prices Commission 
presents its views on the price policy 
for kharif cereals for the 1971-72 sea¬ 
son. The Commission recommends that 

(a) since after a period of compara¬ 
tive stability the market prices 
of foodgrains have come under 
an upward pressure in recent 
months, the public distribution 
of foodgrains be strengthened 
rather than curtailed; 

(b) considering the likely demand 
on the public distribution sys¬ 
tem for rice during the coming 
year, and the need for enlarging 
the rice component of the buffer 
stock of foodgrains, a sizeable 
set-up be effected in the procure¬ 
ment of the cereal; 

(c) nothing be done at this stage to 
disturb the existing arrangements 
in regard to the inter-state move¬ 
ment of rice; 

(d) the target of procurement for 
rice for 1971-72 be fixed at 4.3 
million tonnes and an indicative 
target for the purchase of kharif 
coarse cereals at O.S million 
tonnes; 

(e) the procurement prices for paddy 
and ripe for the 1971-72 season 
be fixed as detailed in Tables 
HI and IV; 

(f) coarse cereals be purchased at 
the ruling market prices but 
within the range set, on the one 
hand, by the procurement prices 
fixed for 1970-71 and, on the 
other* by the current minimum 
support prices; 

(g) the question be considered whe¬ 
ther the purchase/sales tax levied 
by fiie state governments on the 
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coarse cereals should not be dis¬ 
pensed with; and 

(b) Jhe population in hill states be¬ 
ing generally poor, the pooled 
price for a grain issued out of the 
union government stocks should 
be for delivery at the principal 
distribution centres in such 
states. 

The output of foodgrains in 1970-71 
has exceeded all expectations; it has re¬ 
gistered an increase of more than eight 
million tonnes over that harvested in 
1969-70. Coming in the wake of the 
increases in 1967-68 and 1969-70 and 
bringing in its train problems pertaining 
to procurement, movement and storage 
of the grains, it has helped convey an 
exaggerated impression of the success 
of the New Strategy. The pendulum 
seems to have swung full length from 
the psychological trough of the excep¬ 
tional drought years of 1965-66 and 

1966- 67 to a new peak of optimism 
marked by a certain pre-occupation 
with the problems of plenty. 

New Trend 

In an effort to look for the enduring 
component of a fluctuating reality, 
it would be helpful to recall that the 
foodgrain output for each of the years 

1967- 68 to* 1969-70 has been below 
the corresponding values extrapolated 
for the years on the basis of the trend 
line for the preceding period, 1949-50 
to 1964-65, representing a compound 
growth rate of three per cent per annum. 
In fact, even the bumper output realised 
in 1970-71 exceeds only moderately the 
value extrapolated for this year. There 
seems little basis here for the inference 
that the foodgrain output of the count¬ 
ry in recent years has moved away to a 
higher growth path. Perhaps the in¬ 
ference rests on the belief that the re¬ 
cent upward drift in food output, since 
initiated by the new force of modern 
technology, should be rated as a new 
trend destined to continue in the future. 

However, even if we proceed on this 
basis, the period since 1967-68 is too 
short, and the available observations 
therefore too few, to warrant any con¬ 
fident assertion with regard to the new 
trend rate of growth in foodgrains out¬ 
put; and this notwithstanding a measure 
of stability the recent spread of irriga¬ 
tion, specially in the wheat tracts, and 
that of certain drought-resisting and 
short-duration varieties of seeds have 
lent to the process. 

Thanks to the bumper harvest of 


1970-71, the average annual rate of 
increase of 2.3 per cent in the foodgrain 
output between 1967-68 and 1969-70 
has undergone a sizeable step-up to 
4.5 per cent for the four-year period. 
The question, however, is: how far is 
it likely to endure in the next few years? 
Here it is pertinent to note from "the 
state-wise pattern of increase 'in the 
foodgrain output in 1970-71 over that 
in the preceding year that the bulk of 
the increase in output has occurred not 
in states where the development pro¬ 
grammes have been taking rapid strides 
but in those with low irrigational faci¬ 
lities and high dependence on rainfall. 

Of the increase of 8.3 million tonnes, 
as much as four million tonnes has 
come from Rajasthan alone and would 
seem to be almost in its entirety the 
result of favourable weather. The 
position is not far different in respect of 
the increases realised in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Gujarat and Bihar, these add up 
to another 2.7 million tonnes. The 
available irrigational facilities in these 
states are meagre and the contribution 
of the additional acreage expected to 
have been brought under the high- 
yielding varieties of seeds (along with 
that of the additional consumption of 
fertilisers imperfectly inferred from 
the quantities distributed), even when 
reckoned on the basis of official yard¬ 
sticks, would not seem to account for 
more than limited increases in foodgrain 
output realised in these states. In Uttar 
Pradesh, although a significant addi¬ 
tion to capacity for the exploitation of 
ground water resources has occurred 
during the year, yet this factor together 
with the increase in the area under the 
high-yielding varieties of seeds and other 
inputs would hardly explain much more 
than half of the increase in output; 
a considerable part of the additional 
output would seem to have been pro¬ 
duced by favourable weather. A state 
like Punjab, on the other hand,— 
where the development programmes 
have been making an impressive head¬ 
way— has registered only a moderate 
increase of less than a lakh tonnes. 

In this rough and ready attempt to 
assess the overall effect of weather, all 
decreases in output have been ascribed 
to its unfavourable character. 

Bounty of Nature 

If the results of the above exercise 
are anywhere near the truth, as least 
half of the increase in foodgrain pro¬ 
duction obtained in 1970-71 would 
appear to reflect the bounty of nature. 
But if nature can be bountiful in one 
year it can be niggardly in another. 
The more enduring component of the 
increase in 1970-71, attributable to 
the development programmes, would 
still not, therefore, seem to suggest a 
marked departure from the historical 
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growth rate realised in the past, 1949-50 
to 1964-65. 

To say this is not to belittle the signi¬ 
ficance of what has been achieved — 
the fact that the increases in per hectare 
yields have made good the effect of a 
slcfwing down of area expansion on 
output growth is itself no small achieve¬ 
ment— but only to guard against a 
possible tendency to overdraw the 
picture. A consideration of the grain- 
wise situation would be helpful here. 
Comparisons between the production 
performance of the grains since 1967-68 
with the corresponding values obtained 
by projecting their respective trend lines 
for the period 1949-50. 1964-65 serve 
to throw light on the order of achieve¬ 
ment, helping at the same time to sift 
segments where it is impressive from 
those where it is not. 

The curve of wheat output since 
1967-68 is not only above the projected 
trend line throughout but has a slope 
far higher than that of the latter. The 
formations in the curves of jowar, 
bajra and mai/e since 1967-68 do 
not permit confident inference. The 
respective curves viewed since 1964-65 
however would suggest an improve¬ 
ment in the growth rate for maize and 
a deterioration in that for jowar. The 
production of bajra since 1964-65 has 
been fluctuating around the projected 
line with its curve tracing about 
the same slope; the large hand of wea¬ 
ther is all too visible in pushing the 
observation for 1970-71 considerably out 
of line with the observations for the 
previous years. Further, the curve of 
rice production since 1967-68, though 
bodily below the projected line, is 
running almost parallel to it. 

Certain Imbalances 

With the exception of wheat and 
possibly maize, then, it is at best a story 
of something like the maintenance of 
historical growth rates. But even the 
improvement in the growth rate for 
wheat has a partial offset in the down¬ 
ward drift in the output of pulses. Thus, 
whatever improvement one might read 
in the slope of the curve for the total 
production of lbodgrains in comparison 
with that of the projected line, derives, 
by and large, from a single force -the 
dynamism of wheat output. But how 
far the growth rate for wheat production 
will endure at the current level is itself 
open to question. As for rice, while 
indications arc that with the recent ad¬ 
vances in research — several new varie¬ 
ties having been recently released — 
the situation should improve, the ex¬ 
tent of improvement that one might 
except in the next few years is a matter 
for conjecture. 

This much, however, Seems dear 
that the immediate problems have arisen 


not because the growth rate of food-' 
grain output has hit some embarrassing¬ 
ly high levels but because of the emer¬ 
gence of certain imbalances within the 
foodgrain production basket. Owing 
to a sizeable increase in wheat output, 
an additional two million tonnes of the 
cereal flowed into the procurement net 
within a short period creating problems 
of purchase operations and movement. 
Besides, coming as this addition did 
after a succession of three good har¬ 
vests which had already helped increase 
the foodgrain stock with the govern¬ 
ment, it placed a strain on the storage 
capacity with the public sector agencies; 
and this, in no mean measure, because 
a significant part of the increase had 
not been anticipated. 

The case with coarse grains is some¬ 
what different. Although maize has 
been encountering marketing problems, 
the growth of jowar output has been 
sluggish. Besides, given the regional 
specificities in the demand for the 
several cereals, the sudden spurt in 
bajra production in 1970-71 has brought 
to the fore, once again, the problem of 
short-period imbalances in the demand 
for and the supply of the individual 
coarse grains. Being predominantly 
raised under rain-fed conditions, their 
production undergoes sizeable fluctua¬ 
tions from year to year. The increase 
of 2.7 million tonnes in the output of 
bajra, for example, in 1970-71, caused 
its prices to fall for some time and in 
certain areas to even below the level of 
the minimum support price. The diffi¬ 
culties of marketing these grains 
through the public distribution sys¬ 
tem without incurring a loss in a year 
when the availability offoodgrains in 
the economy is good as well as the 
difficulties of carrying their stocks 
over time in view of their poor keeping 
quality, could well make for inhibitions 
in the matter of undertaking large scale 
purchases of these grains at procure¬ 
ment prices. In the upshot, the desire 
to lend support only at the level of 
procurement prices carries with it the 
risk of contributing to the failure to 
render support effective at the level of 
even the minimum support prices. 

Real Difficulties 

Apart from the problems faced in 
a good year, the difficulties of 
marketing these grains, when their pro¬ 
duction increases alongside of that of 
superior cereals, are real, and alterna¬ 
tive outlets for them have to be explo- 
lored. When, with the stoppage of 
concessional imports, the constraints 
imposed by the PL 480 agreements 
cease to operate, it should be possible 
to export maize purchased at the mini¬ 
mum support prices under, say, such 
trade agreements as may obviate the 
need for a subsidy. The major po¬ 
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tential outlet for coarse cereals, how¬ 
ever, is cattle and poultry feed industry: 
to an efttent, it would seem possible to 
exploit it even within the existing struc¬ 
ture of grain-feed prices, specially when 
these grains are available at the mini¬ 
mum support prices, but the ways of 
making it possible for this industry 
to absorb economically these grains 
on a large scale would need to be 
explored. 

Compared to wheat and the coarse 
grains, rice presents, in the immediate 
context at any rate, a distinctly diffe¬ 
rent story. The curve of its outpht since 
1967-68, as already pointed out, has 
been not only below the projected trend 
line but also tracing a slope scarcely 
higher than that of the latter. The per¬ 
formance of rice production may well 
improve in the coming years but is not, 
at present, such as to impart to procure-. , 
ment operations for this cereal, unlike 4 * 
those for wheat, the character of sug^ 
port purchases. 

Influx of Evacuees 

The quantity of rice likely to be pro¬ 
cured during 1970-71 is estimated at 
3.3 million tonnes. A procurement of 
this order in 1971-72 would fall short 
of the requirement of rice for public 
distribution during the year. The in¬ 
flux of evacuees from Bangla Desh, 
principally a rice consuming popula¬ 
tion, is continuing and the situation is 
so fluid that another wave in the com¬ 
ing months could easily push up their 
number from the present 8.5 millions 
to, say, 10 millions. Besides, after a 
period of comparative stabilitity the 
market prices of the cereal in some of 
the states have in recent months come 
under an upward pressure. And the 
conditions in the economy are such as 
could feed this pressure unless delibe¬ 
rate measures were undertaken to con¬ 
tain it. The situation calls for a streng¬ 
thening of the public distribution system 
rather than its curtailment. The role of 
the public distribution system is exer¬ 
cising a softening effect on market 
prices is suggested by the experience 
of some of the rice consuming states 
where a curtailment of the volume of 
issues has of late been accompanied 
by a rise in market prices. In an infla¬ 
tion-prone situation a larger availabi-, 
lity of stocks with the public sector' 
agencies would enhance their effec¬ 
tiveness in restraining market prices. A 
further consideration to be borne in 
mind is the need for enlarging the rice 
component of the buffer stock of food- 
grains; the stock of rice at the current 
level of around 2.5 million tonnes 
accounts for less than a third, whereas 
that of wheat at 5.4 million tonnes 
forms about two-thirds, of the total 
stocks of foodgrains. The need for a 
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si 2 eable step-up in the procurement of 
this cereal is thus obvious. 

With a view to assessing the feasibi* 
lity of a step-up in the procurement of 
kharif cereals, it would be useful to 
read in the available evidence the rough 
order of increase,—it is, of course, too 
early to form a precise estimate—that 
may be expected in the output of these 
grains in 1971-72. The weather condi¬ 
tions as of now seem favourable in a 
large part of the country. The rest 
presents a mixed picture: the states of 
Andhra Pradesh, Mysore and Maha¬ 
rashtra have been affected by drought 
and parts of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and 
West Bengal by floods. In the former, 
some redress would seem possible as a 
result of the arrival of recent rains; in 
the latter, although the extent of re¬ 
sowings is hard to assess, floods should 
benefit the rabi crops, indications are 
that, compared to the production for 
1970-71, the output of rice might regis¬ 
ter an increase of about 1.5 million 
tdtfnes. On the other hand, the out¬ 
turn of kharif coarse cereals might 
show, in the net, a decline of around 
0.5 million tonnes: the damage caused 
to kharif jowar by drought and to 
maize by heavy rains is likely to be off¬ 
set partially by the expected increase in 
the production of bajra. 

The likely increase in the output of 
rice in particular thus provides a wel¬ 
come opportunity to augment the much 
needed procurement of this cereal. The 
fact that the production of bajra is 
again promising to show a significant 
increase in Gujarat and Rajasthan sug¬ 
gests that its prices may slump again 
in certain areas this year. The damage 
to jowar and maize, on the other hand, 
would require that the public distribu¬ 
tion of superior cereals be supplemented 
with coarse grains in the states where 
the latter are largely consumed. A 
certain procurement of coarse cereals, 
specially bajra. would thus seem neces¬ 
sary; it would also help sustain bajra 
prices. 

Commission's Recommendations 

In view of the considerations set out 
above, the Commission recommends 
that the target of procurement for rice 
for 1971-72 be fixed at 4.3 million 
tonnes and for coarse cereals at 0.5 
million tonnes. The state-wise and 
grain-wise breakdown of this total 
target of procurement for kharif ce¬ 
reals is presented in Tables 1 and II. 

In recommending this target the 
Commission has taken into account the 
expected level of production and the 
position with regard to storage capacity 
with the public sector agencies. Further, 
it would be seen that the procurement 
targets suggested for the different states 
are generally in keeping with their past 
performance in this respect. The Com- ■ 
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mission hopes that the trend towards a 
relaxation of the procurement effort in 
some of the states, like Tamil Nadu, 
would be reversed so as to enlarge the 
volume of public distribution with a 
view to disciplining prices. Finally, the 
Commission would also urge that 
nothing be done at this stage to disturb 
the existing arrangements in regard to 
the inter-state movement of rice. 

In deciding upon the levels at which 
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procurement prices for the kharif 
cereals may be fixed for the 1971-72 
season, the Commission has considered 
the crop prospects for the year, the 
requirements for public distribution 
and the likely trends in market prices. 
Since the immediate effort ought to be 
to contain the incipient pressures which 
the prices of some grains have started 
experiencing in recent months, it would 
not be advisable to effect an increase in 
the general level of procurement prices. 


Table I 



PROCUREMENT 

OF RICE : 

1971-72 

(’000 tonnes) 

State 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Target 

for 

1971-72 

Andhra Pradesh 

377 

169 

470 

350 

Assam 

190 

98 

83 

150 

Bihar 

67 

32 

28 , 

50 

Gujarat 

16 

20 

— 

30 

Haryana 

163 

238 

254 

360 

Jammu & Kashmir 

47 

35 

30 

45 

Kerala 

96 

81 

75 

100 

Madhya Pradesh 

318 

347 

580 

600 

Maharashtra 

180 

188 

234 

240 

Mysore 

67 

69 

16 

60 

Orissa 

271 

299 

280 

350 

Punjab 

270 

378 

530 

750 

Tamil Nadu 

609 

405 

145 

500 

Uttar Pradesh 

197 

213 

255 

300 

West Bcqgal 

434 

411 

255 

325 

Others 

24 

17 

20 

40 

All-India 

3.326 

3.000 

3,255 

4,250 


Table 11 

PROCUREMENT OF KHARIF COARSE CEREALS 

: 1971-72 

(’000 tonnes) 

State 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Target 

for 

1971-72 

Andhra Pradesh 

_ _ 

— 

2 

— 

Gujarat 

— 


2 

25 

Haryana 

— 

5 

26 

35 

Jammu & Kashmir 

— 

— 

1 

•— 

Madhya Pradesh 

36 

— 

1 

20 

Maharashtra 

280 

196 

69 

50 

Mysore 

21 

8 

6 

20 

Punjab 

64 

66 

205 

150 

Rajasthan 

— 

— 

74 

. 100 

Tamil Nadu 

— 

— 

6 

— 

Uttar Pradesh 

63 

— 

96 

100 

Others 

— 

— 

3 

— 

All-India 

464 

275 

491 

500 


Source : For 1968-69 and 1969-70, as supplied by the Department of Food, Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture; for 1970-71, as extrapolated in the Commission. 
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lest it should accentuate these pres* 
sures. In line with its recommendations 
during the last few years, the Com¬ 
mission would, however, suggest a 
further narrowing of the disparity in 
the procurement prices for comparable 
varieties of the grain in the different 
states. 

The Commission accordingly re¬ 
commends that the procurement prices 
be fixed as detailed in Tables III and 
IV for the standard varieties of paddy 
and rice for the 1971-72 season. 

Marginal Increase 

* In three states, where the ruling pro¬ 
curement prices for paddy are in the 
range of Ks 46 to Rs 48 per quintal, 
a marginal increase is recommended 
for 1971-72; for the remaining states, 
however, no change is suggested. 

The prices recommended are for the 
standard varieties; for the other varie¬ 
ties, procurement prices may be fixed 
keeping in view the normal varietal 
differences. For the union territories, 
the procurement prices for paddy and 
rice may be fixed on the basis of those 
for the adjoining states. 

Having regard to the situation in 
respect of coarse cereals, the Com¬ 
mission considers it advisable to allow 
to the procuring agency a certain flexi¬ 
bility in the matter of prices at which it 
may purchase these grains. The target 
of procurement suggested for the coarse 
cereals is only indicative of the order 
of purchases that may be required; 
these may be made at the ruling market 
prices but within the range set, on the 
one hand, by the procurement prices 
fixed for J 970-71 and, on the other, by 
the current minimum support prices; 
this would work out to a range of Rs 
45 to Rs 55 per quintal. 

While on this subject, it may be 
mentioned that whereas the consumer 
of coarse cereals has to pay a price 
which includes all the distributive costs 
and margins, the consumer of wheat 
pays a subsidised price for this superior 
cereal. This becomes all the more ano¬ 
malous because the consumers of coarse 
cereals are usually the poorer sections 
of the society. It is for consideration, 
therefore, whether the purchase/sales 
tax levied by the state government on 
these grains should not be dispensed 
with. 

A related issue pertains to the pooled 
price at which a grain is delivered from 
the union government stocks at the 
railhead appropriate for a state. In the 
case of a hill state, such as Himachal 
Pradesh, however, the costs of moving 


grain by road to the interior are heavy. 
Since the population in hill areas is 
generally poor, the Commission would 
suggest that the pooled price should be 
for delivery at the principal distribution 
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centres in such states; the incidence of 
extra transport cost could be evenly 
spread on the consumers all over the 
country through a requisite adjustment 
in the pooled issue price. 


Table HI 


PROCUREMENT PRICES FOR PADDY : 1971-72 

(Rs per quintal) 


State 

Standard 

variety 

Procurement 
prices for 
1970-71 

Procurement 

prices 

recommended 

for 

1971-72 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Andhra Pradesh 

Akkullu 

51.00 

51.00 

Assam 

Winter Sali (Coarse) 

56.25 

56.25 

Bihar 

Coarse 

56.25 

56.25 

Gujarat 

Sathi 

55.00 

55.00 

Haryana 

Begmi 

51.00 


Jammu & Kashmir 

Coarse 

46.00 

47.00 

Kerala 

Palghat Matta 

56.25 

56.25 

Madhya Pradesh 

Gurmatia 

56.00 

56.00 

Maharashtra 

Coarse 

56.00 

56.00 

Mysore 

Coarse (Raw) 

50.00 

50.00 

Orissa 

Common 

48.00 

49.00 

Punjab 

Begmi 

51.00 

— 

Tamil Nadu 

Kattaisamba 

48.00 

49.00 

Uttar Pradesh 

Grade 111 

54.00 

54.00 

West Bengal 

Common 

56.00 

56.00 


Source : For Column (3), Department of Food, Ministry of Agriculture. 


Table IV 

PROCUREMENT PRICES FOR RICE : 1971-72 

(Rs per quintal) 


State 

Standard 

variety 

Procurement 
prices for 
1970-71 

Procurement 

prices 

recommended 

for 

1971-72 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Andhra Pradesh 

Akkullu 

80.32 

80.32 

Bihar 

Coarse 

95.25 

95.25 

Haryana 

Begmi 

88.80 

88.80 

Kerala 

Palghat Matta 

85.88 

85.88 

Madhya Pradesh 

Gurmatia 

86.30 

86.30 

Maharashtra 

Coarse 

78.50 

78.50 

Punjab 

Begmi 

88.80 

88.80 

Tamil Nadu 

Kattaisamba 

75.20 

77.00 

Uttar Pradesh 

Grade III 

89.00 

89.00 

West Bengal 

Common 

91.20 

91.20 


Note : Prices are inclusive of cost of gunny in Haryana, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal. 

Source : For Col 3, Department of Food, Ministry of Agriculture. 
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TALK, MONEY, TALK 

Most national delegations went this year to Washington to bury Bretton Woods 
rather than praise it. In the event no funeral oration of any kind was found neces¬ 
sary. It is true that Mr Chavan was left out very much in the cold when he dec¬ 
laimed against attempts being made to settle the international monetary crisis be¬ 
hind the back of the IMF. Our Finance Minister was made to learn that political 
waters could run deeper than they presumably do in Maharashtra. All the same, 
the dozen or so industrialised countries which are effective in determining the 
shape and substance of world money or trade, needed no great persuasion to come 
to agree among themselves that even though the decisions were taken through hard 
bargaining between the United States and its main trading partners as well as 
among the latter themselves, the institutional machinery and procedures of the 
IMF would still be not merely useful but necessary for implementing the agreed 
arrangements. 

Meanwhile, the most important outcome of the monetary talks, which have 
been going on mostly behind the scenes, seems to be that the whole ranee of issues 
such as the dollar price of monetary gold, the future role of the SDRs, tne realign¬ 
ment of the parities of the main currencies and the US surcharge on imports, have 
become negotiable and must be negotiated. Simultaneously, it has been shown 
that disillusionment with floating parities has come quicker than was perhaps ex¬ 
pected. This is not merely because some of the 'floats* such as that of the yen, has 
been held to be “dirty”. There is, for instance, considerable West German 
resentment over the “selfishness” of France’s “two-tier” manoeuvre. In the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom, isolated enthusiasts (such as The Economist) for a floating pound 
sterling are ruefully discovering that both government policy and business prefer¬ 
ence seem to be geared more to the purpose of helping to secure the earliest 
possible withdrawal of the US surcharge on imports than to gambling on the attrac¬ 
tions of exchange flexibility; and, since the prime condition for Washington re¬ 
considering its import surcharge is clearly known to be a return to stable parities in 
terms of a realignment of major currencies, it is not difficult to foresee that 
London would go very far indeed to support any reasonable American position. 

Japan, which is probably the most important protagonist apart from the 
United States, in the current world monetary drama, is now demonstrably on the 
defensive. It is painfully approaching its Moment of Truth as it is being made 
to realise that it cannot further delay up-dating its exchange rate or trade policies. 
It is no doubt unfortunate that it can carry on its international obligations in this 
respect only at the cost of sacrificing some of the amazing tempo of the growth of 
its Gross National Product. But, then, this is all in the game and so far as world 
economi^progress or welfare is concerned, it is certainly more important that there 
should be optimum expansion of agriculture, industry and commerce in global 
terms rather than that the world's peoples should stand up and be cheering parti¬ 
cular countries performing prodigies of economic valour. Some of us have per¬ 
haps been in a hurry to conclude that President Nixon's monetary brinkmanship 
has imperilled the trends towards international economic co-operation, particu¬ 
larly co-operation among nations in liberalising and expanding world commerce. 
But it could very well be that, when the present monetary crisis blows over, inter¬ 
national money and trade relations may not merely settle down to a new pattern 
of stability but be turned towards at least as dynamic a phase as had contributed 
to the growth of several national economies as well as international trade in the 
fifties and sixties of this century. 

. Exactly where the Indian rupee or Indian trade may find itself in the new dis¬ 
pensation is a matter to which Mr Chavan’s official advisers — now free from their 
preoccupation with pronouncing on the larger issues of the international monetary 
crisis — could profitably address themselves. Subject to the limits imposed by 
the continuing uncertainties, it may be suggested, that our anticipations in this 
area ought to reckon with the fact that, in the final settlement, the rupee is bound 
to find itself devalued in terms of all the major currencies including the US dol¬ 
lar. This raises the question whether our government could not arm itself in time 
with sound economic policies for protecting and if possible improving its balance 
of payments. It would be a sorry future indeed for us if New Delhi were to fail 
to activise or create sufficient additional production generally and export capacities 
in particular for taking advantage of predictable developments in international 
monetary and trade situations. If the government does not do its dutyjn this re¬ 
gard and instead persists in its political aggrandisement directed against the growth 
sectors in our industry, it would be committing a criminal breach of trust with the 
electorate which, in its innocence, has returned the ruling party to power in the 
faith that Mrs Gandhi’s policies would promote production and employment and 
thereby effect some improvement in the living conditions of the mass of the people. 
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Exports Running 

No serious attempt has been made so 
far to understand the real implications 
of the preliminary data relating to 
foreign trade for the first four months 
of the current financial year and find 
out to what extent the slow growth in 
industrial production is having a devi¬ 
talising effect on the economy besides 
upsetting the calculations relating to 
the balance of payments. At first sight 
the general tendency would be to feel 
extremely enthusiastic about the per- 
■ forma nee on the export front as a re¬ 
cord growth has been achieved in the 
four-month period under reference with 
a jump in shipments of tea, gunnies and 
other items. Indeed the value of exports 
at Rs 157 crores in July this year consti¬ 
tuted an all-time record. Earlier in the 
year it was emphasised that there should 
be a growth rate of over 10 per cent in 
order to offset the adverse elTect of a 
smaller increase in 1970-71 and over¬ 
come also the shortfalls in exports of 
engineering goods, iron ore and some 
important items. 

As later developments have come 
about, there is now the prospect of a 
growth rate of even 15 per cent being 
established in 1971-72 because of the 
likelihood of gunnies alone making an 
additional contribution of Rs 100 cror- 
cs. It is also expected that there will 
be larger shipments of tea as well as a 
higher unit value for these exports, 
while every effort is being made to step 
up exports of engineering goods with 
liberal supplies of imported steel and 
components to those who have large 
unexecuted export orders. There is 
besides a huge exportable surplus of 
coffee which may be utilised to fetch 
additional foreign exchange earnings. 

It is likely, however, that there will be 
a set-back in exports of iron ore and 
manganese ore due to a world wide 
recession in the steel industry. Taking 
into account the new favourable deve¬ 
lopment and allowing for the possibi¬ 
lity of stagnation in some directions, it 
may not be an exaggeration to say 
that aggregate exports will increase by 
Rs 225 crores in the current financial 
year to Rs 1.750 crores, a level which 
could not have been dreamt of earlier. 

This phenomenal rise in exports 
should normally have been helpful to 
the country in trading on at least a 
balanced basis. There was this pros¬ 
pect when the provisional figures for 
1970-71 were announced sometime 
,*back. With a relatively lower level of 
sports, the trade deficit was only 
Rs 97.52 crores against the depressing 
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into Trouble 


figure of Rs 788 crores for 1967-68. 
The recent developments, however, 
indicate that it may not be possible to 
pay fully for imports with exports 
and utilise foreign aid for repaying 
earlier obligations and for meeting 
interest charges and strengthening for¬ 
eign exchange reserves. This is because 
imports in April-July this year have 
jumped to Rs 666.43 crores from Rs 
520.59 crores in the corresponding 
period in 1970-71. There was thus a 
gap of Rs 128.33 crores against only 
Rs 88.69 crores in the corresponding 
period in 1970-71. The temptation 
immediately would be to multiply this 
higher deficit by three times and con¬ 
clude that there would be a staggering 
deficit of Rs 385 crores for the whole 
year. But this method of calculation 
will not be correct as in 1970-71, with 
a pick-up in exports and a drop in 
imports in the subsequent months, the 
deficit of Rs 88.69 crores for four 
months increased to onlv Rs 97.52 
crores for the whole of 1970-71. 

It has now to be examined whether a 
similar trend can take place in August- 
March and whether the earlier deficit 
can even be completely eliminated. It 
is unlikely, however, that the develop¬ 
ments of last year in the subsequent 
period will be repeated as the country 
will have to pay a heavy penalty for the 
loss of production of steel, a conti¬ 
nuing shortfall in raw cotton output 
and costlier imports of crude oil. 
Because of the setback suffered by the 
Rourkela plant and the lower operating 
efficiency of the Bhilai and Durgapur 
units, it is now estimated that there will 
be a loss in output by over four lakh 
tonnes of steel while consumption 
would have gone up by half a million 
tonnes in 1971-72. It had, therefore, 
become necessary to import steel for 
as much as Rs 200 crores, a bill which 
could have been restricted to Rs 100 
crores if there could only be au increase 
in steel output to 5.25 million tonnes 
with an improvement in the operating 
ratio of all major units. 

The failure to boost production of 
raw cotton has also cost another Rs 
80 crores and even with the likelihood 
of a better crop of 58 lakh bales in the 
current season, imports of cotton will 
still have to be of a minimum of 10 
lakh bales, it is not understandable why 
a break-through has not been estab¬ 
lished in this sector of the agricultural 
economy and a major industry has been 
obliged to curtail production due to 
the lack of adequate supplies of cotton. 
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It has now been indicated that doth 
production in 1971 will be the lowest 
for 20 "years and yarn production the 
lowest for six years. 

Other mistakes also have been com¬ 
mitted which have been responsible 
for an increase in the cost of imports. 
The delays in granting licences for im¬ 
plementing new projects for manu¬ 
facturing soda ash have been reflected 
in high black-market prices for this 
chemical even with an increase in 
imports. Also, with an acute shortage 
of graphite electrodes, the operations 
of caustic soda units have been serious¬ 
ly interrupted and it has been necessary 
to allow imports of over 10,000 tonnes 
for meeting shortages when a fraction 
of Rs 10 crores would have sufficed for 
importing graphite electrodes. The 
inadequate availability of the latter 
item has also held up operations of 
many engineering units. The additional 
foreign exchange expenditure on libe¬ 
ral imports of steel, caustic soda, raw 
cotton and other items can be easily 
Rs 200 crores. There can also be a sub¬ 
stantial saving in other imports if only 
the existing and new fertilizer units can 
utilise more effectively their capacity 
and there is also no loss of production 
of rayon-grade pulp and other items 
on account of labour trouble. The value 
of lost production, which will compel 
a corresponding increase in imports, 
can easily be Rs 50 crores. Thus, there 
is wasteful expenditure of Rs 250 crores. 
There will, of course, have to be a 
larger bill in respect of imports of 
crude oil and higher prices for many 
other items. Making an allowance for 
these factors, the net saving can be 
Rs 175 crores and imports could be 
limited easily to Rs 1700 crores or at 
the outside limit to Rs 1750 crores. 
The advantage arising out of larger 
exports of gunnies, tea, coffee and 
other goods which would have been 
helpful in more than wiping out the 
trade deficit has thus been completely 
nullified and it would be a matter for 
gratification if the deficit in the altered 
circumstances was not more than Rs 
150 crores. 

There is another important point 
to be borne in mind. The terms of 
trade have been unfavourably affected 
by the recent happenings in the inter¬ 
national monetary situation. As a 
result of an increase in the value of 
major currencies and the decision of 
the central government to maintain the 
parity of the rupee with the dollar 
it is feared that even for securing the 
same quantum of foreign exchange earn- 
jings that was secured for a given 
amount of rupees prior to Mr Nixon’s 
announcement about. the imposition 
of an import surcharge and the sus¬ 
pension of convertibility of dollar 
into gold, it will be necessary to export 
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additionally Rs 35 crores in a full 
year because of the devaluation of the 
rupee concurrently with the dollar. 
As imports also will be much costlier, 
the trade gap expressed in terms of 
foreign currencies may be more than 
it would have been in the conditions 
that prevailed in 1970-71. 

In view of the fact that it has become 
obligatory to achieve a bigger growth in 
exports for securing a satisfactory in¬ 
crease in terms of foreign exchange 
earnings and imports also had to be 


restricted because of their becoming 
more costly, it is time the central gov¬ 
ernment realised the serious impact 
of a slow growth in industrial 
production, because of inefficiency and 
labour trouble, on foreign trade trans¬ 
actions. Unless positive steps arc 
taken to achieve an increase in indus¬ 
trial production by at least 10 per cent 
annually and the remaining weak¬ 
nesses in the agricultural economy arc 
eliminated, there will be a fundamental 
disequilibrium in foreign trade not to 
speak of the balance of payments. 


control in the case of rice cultivation 
is more important than in the case of 
wheat. Some recent experiments de¬ 
signed and carried out to assess the 
losses caused by insect pests alone on 
various high-yielding varieties of rice 
have shown wide variation in percen¬ 
tage losses. For example, the trials 
carried out at 14 diJferent places in this 
country by the All-India Coordinated 
Rice Improvement Project in 1969 
indicated that the all-India average in¬ 
creases in yield through pest control 
alone were 194 per cent in the case of 
T(N) 1 and 108 per cent in the case of 
IRS, the maximum yield being 729 
per cent in IRS at Waranga! and 1005 
per cent in T(N)I at Marutcru. On the 
basis of these data. Dr S. Pradhan, 
head of the Division of Entomology 
in the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, has rightly come to the con¬ 
clusion that insect pests alone have not 
allowed this country to celebrate the 
rice revolution. 

Now that hopes have been raised in 
regard to easy supplies of cereals in¬ 
cluding rice, emphasis has shifted to 
malnutrition caused by continuous in¬ 
take of this cereal. The scientists have 
happily turned their attention to 
improvement in the cooking quality 
and the nutritive value of rice varieties. 
It has been known for a long time that 
malnutrition is severe among people 
in rice-eating states because of the low 
protein content (six to nine per cent) 
of rice a part of which is lost while 
polishing it in the mills. The protein 
content of rice is measured by its amino 
acid composition though the biological 
value of protein depends on the ratio 
of eight essential amino acids to total 
amino acids. Scientists have started 
analysing the new varieties of rice from 
this angle and arc trying to find out 
ways for increasing the share of amino 
acids. The new techniques are likely 
to assist in combining high yield with 
good nutritive qualities thus making it 
possible to banish malnutrition in rice¬ 
eating states. 

The task of increasing rice production 
will not stop with the evolution of 
dilVercnt high-yielding varieties of rice 
but will depend to a large extent on 
the methods adopted for persuading the 
farmers to take to them. For this pur¬ 
pose it would be necessary to familiarise 
the farmers with the new technology of 
crop culture necessary for the high- 
yielding varieties of rice for which 
purpose the programme of national 
demonstration would assume great im¬ 
portance. It may be recalled that this 
programme was taken up back in 1965 
and it has made some progress during 
the past six years. The basic aim of this 
programme was that the scientists 
should demonstrate the high->ield po- 


Awaiting Green Revolution in Rice 


The upshot of the statistical analysis 
of data relating to foodgrains produc¬ 
tion made by the Agricultural Prices 
Commission in its latest report was 
that wheat, bajra and maize alone re¬ 
corded sharp rates of growth in recent 
years heralding the advent of the green 
revolution. Rice which accounted for 
more than one-third of foodgrains out¬ 
put in our country had failed to rise 
up to the trend in production set in the 
period 1949-50 to 1964-65 and needed 
much scientific support before it could 
join the group of lucky cereals which 
had brought about a breakthrough in 
production. 

Even though the Rice Research Insti¬ 
tute at Cuttack was set up in the 40s, 
the strategy for research in the case of 
this problematic cereal did not prove 
very successful for many years due to 
a number of causes. The cross-pollin¬ 
ation programme of Japonica and 
Indica varieties of rice did not prove 
very elYective. Then followed a brief 
period when great reliance was put on 
Taichung Native I and IR8 varieties 
vhich yielded limited success. It was 
around 1965 that it was realised that 
without a “rice revolution" in the coun¬ 
try, the food problem could not be 
tackled elfectively as a majority of our 
people were rice eating. 

It was a wise decision to evolve an 
All-India Coordinated Rice Programme 
in 1967. The research activities in 
various institutes were put under the 
charge of a Rice-Coordinator. At 
present no less than 24 stations are con¬ 
ducting research on rice under this pro¬ 
gramme. Also, more than 100 sta¬ 
tions have agreed to try out the varie¬ 
ties evolved under the programme. 
The main aim of this programme is “to 
evolve strains of paddy which will 
respond to high dosages of fertilizers 
economically and have the right plant 
type to avail of the maximum amount 
of sunshine and also the plant stature 
to withstand high wind and rain”. The 
programme also provides an opportu¬ 
nity to alt rice researchers of the country 


to get together and exchange their views 
as well as experiences. 

The programme, as was expected, 
brought new ideas to the fore. ElTorts 
in the past had been made to evolve all- 
India varieties of rice, i.e. rice which 
could be grown in all parts of the coun¬ 
try. The experience with new variatics 
of rice such as Jaya, Padma and Hamsa 
(in Andhra Pradesh) disclosed that 
yield varied from area to area and cli¬ 
mate to climate. This observation set 
the researchers thinking and they have 
now come round to the view that an 
elfort should be made not to evolve 
varieties of rice which would be grown 
all over the country but such variants 
as would be suitable for diifcrenl cli¬ 
matic conditions. An interesting illust¬ 
ration of*this approach is “Bala”, a 
variety of rice which is expected to give 
good results under dry-seeded condi¬ 
tions in central India. Its outstanding 
characteristic is its capacity to mature 
within 90 to 95 days which is ideal for 
areas with limited rains. 

Is a green revolution in rice round the 
corner? The scientists at present are 
optimistic about the results of the new 
high-yielding varieties of rice which 
after the adoption of the regional ap¬ 
proach are likely to bring about en¬ 
couraging results. There is no doubt 
that variations in rainfall, soil and pests 
from area to area pose numerous prob¬ 
lems due to the large number of permut¬ 
ations and combinations involved but 
the multiplicity of the research stations 
under a co-ordinated programme is ex¬ 
pected to cut down the unnecessary 
wastage. 

Discussing the national rice policy, 
Mr B. Sivaraman, Vice-chairman of 
the National Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture, is reported to have remarked 
recently that “whereas the scientists 
have found the method of breaking 
the yield barrier, it is going to be a 
difficult problem to give the new varie¬ 
ties the climatic and the pest resistance 
that is necessary”. The problem of pest 
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tcntial of the new varieties on the fields 
of the cultivators. This programme, 
therefore, aims at transferring the new 
knowledge to farmers all over the 
country. The demonstrations have 
indicated that the farmers have taken 
to improved practices with the result 
that productivity of rice has increased 
in most of the stales in this country. 


Challenges 


Wiiaii.vlk M\v he the Shipping Cor¬ 
poration of India's (SCI) headaches 
ahead -and “the future is far from 
reassuring" as Mr C. P. Srivastava, 
SCTs chairman and managing director, 
told the press the other day -it has 
reason to be proud of its impressive 
record so far, especially during the first 
decade of the company in its present 
form, as also during its latest account¬ 
ing year, 1970-71. Incidentally, as the 
latest annual general meeting of the 
company held on September 23, 1971, 
was its 21 si, it may also be said to 
have come of age. The SCI was un¬ 
doubtedly nol without its share of 
teething troubles, hul it would seem 
the problems it has to face after coming 
of age bid fair to be really challenging. 
A brief reference to these problems 
therefore may nol be out of place. 

To judge from the speeches made by 
the chairmen of shipping companies in 
India so far, the shipping industry is 
faced with a very difficult situation 
indeed, both in liner shipping and in 
the area of tramp operations. While, 
on the one hand, prices of ships have 
spurted to unprecedented heights and 
costs of operation are mounting all 
the time on the other, there has been 
a precipitous fall in the tramp market 
which threatens to become further ac¬ 
centuated. Nor have liner operations 
or passengcr-cum-cargo services fared 
better. The contributory factors to this 
unenviable plight of our shipping in¬ 
clude a steep decline in export cargoes 
to the USA in 1970-71 (this trend 
is likely to worsen this year with the 
additional 10 per cent surcharge) and a 
sharp reduction in import cargoes be¬ 
cause of the cut-back in US aid. The 
traffic on other important ranks --India- 
Black Sea, India-Australia also suf¬ 
fered a setback. But the mosl pro¬ 
nounced decline was in respect of car¬ 
goes to Japan, thanks to the cut-back 
in Japanese steel production. Since it 
is reported that the Japanese are pro¬ 
posing to curtail their steel output by a 
further live per cent, there is every 
prospect of another curtailment in our 
exports of iron scrap to that country. 
The etVeet of this curtailment on the 
tramp market would be devastating. 
For the Japanese, the largest charterers 
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In many states where only one crop of 
rice was grown in a year, the farmers 
have started having two crops. Much, 
therefore, will depend upon the manner 
in which the national demonstration 
programme is conducted after the scien¬ 
tists have evolved suitable varieties of 
rice for different regions in the coun¬ 
try. 


Before SCI 


in the world, would again not be there 
in a big way. Furthermore, wc arc 
told, the tramp market would conti¬ 
nue to be in distress so long as the 
present monetary crisis lasts. 

With this gloomy outlook on the 
one hand and the need to fulfil the 
target envisaged in the fourth Plan 
(to achieve the carriage of 40 per cent 
of the country’s overseas trade by 
India’s own bottoms) on the other, it 
is not surprising that shipping circles, 
both in the public and in the private 
sectors should be pressing for a conti¬ 
nuance of the incentives now available 
for the development of Indian shipping 
-the development rebate and the low 
rate of interest on loans made out of 
the Shipping Development Fund to 
shipping lines. Both Mr A. Rama- 
swami Mudaliar, Chairman of the 
India Steamship Co. Ltd, and Mr 
Srivastava have made out in their res¬ 
pective speeches an irresistible case 
for the continuance of these incen¬ 
tives to an inherently capital-intensive 
industry with a long gestation period 
that the shipping industry is. The idea 
underlying the development rebate was 
to induce the shipping lines to plough 
back their profits (even before declar¬ 
ing a dividend) for the expansion of 
shipping so as to keep pace with the 
ever rising price of replacement which 
depreciation allowance alone could not 
take care of, and if Mr Chavan fondly 
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hopes that by announcing the with* 
drawal of the development rebate in 
advance (i.e. after May, 1974) he will 
quicken the pace of investment in ships, 
he is bound to be disillusioned. For, 
apart from the insufficient earnings of 
most Indian shipping companies, there 
is the booking position of the world 
shipyards to reckon with. The position 
in this regard of even a fairly well-to-do 
shipping line like the SCI, with its 
massive expansion and investment pro¬ 
grammes, should be a clear pointer. 
According to the SCI chairman, “13 
out of 32 ships on firm order arc sche¬ 
duled lo be delivered after May, 1974.” 
Unless, therefore, government’s policy 
is suitably modified, all shipping lines 
would be in trouble. The SCI alone, 
for example, would have to forgo deve¬ 
lopment rebate on an investment on 
new ships of the order of nearly Rs 85 
crores. 

And now for a brief reference to the 
first decade’s progress of the SCI (in 
its present form, the company cele¬ 
brated its tenth anniversary on Octo¬ 
ber 2, 1971). To use Mr Srivastava’s 
own words, this has been a decade of 
all round progress and achievement 
during which the SCI has come to 
acquire a pre-eminent position within 
the Indian shipping industry and has 
grown to be one of the largest ship¬ 
ping lines in the world. During this 
period, the SCI’s fleet has increased 
from 19 ships of 1.94 lakh DWT to 
78 ships of 13.68 lakh DWT. SCI’s 
tonnage went up by 605 per cent during 
the decade, as compared to an average 
increase of 124 per cent recorded by 
other Indian shipping lines. 

Impressive though the decade’s 
progress has been, the claim of the latest 
year for a special share in this progress 
cannot but be conceded. At 13.55 
lakh DWT at the dose of 1970-71, the 
increase in tonnage during the year 
of 2.95 lakh DW F was higher than even 
in the previous year of a record rise of 
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At the meeting of the Board of Governors of 
the Wot Id Bank and International Monetary 
Fund, SirChintaman Dcshnuikh, India’s Di¬ 
rector, is reported to have slated that India 
would shortly be asking for an increase in her 
quota to the Fund. Under the Brelton Woods 
Act it is open to a Member country to request 
an adjustment of its quota and 4/Sth majority 
of the total voting power shall be required for 
any change. In any case the Fund shall 
at intervals of five years view and if it deems it 
appropriate, propose an adjustment of the 


quotas of the members. The quota in the Fund 
measures the foreign exchange credit facili¬ 
ties which a member is entitled to and also its 
voting strength. An increase in India’s voting 
strength and in the amount of credit facilities 
which she can avail herself of may be quite 
welcome. But the surprising part is that 
without the public in India having been told 
what her Directors are going to do at the 
Board Governors' meeting, such important 
steps in policy arc being taken. 
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2.29 lakh DWT. Similarly, gross 
earnings, gross profit before depre¬ 
ciation, interest and tax and net profit 
after tax were also the highest on re¬ 
cord. Thus, at Rs 55.84 crores, gross 
earnings were 22.5 per cent higher than 
in 1969-70: gross profit at Rs 16.71 
crores was 263 per cent more than in 
the previous year, while net profit (Rs 
6.91 crores) registered a rise of 25.4 
per cent. No wonder the corporation 
could declare a higher dividend (six 
per cent) for the year. 

A Myth 

Tm> decision of nearly 60 per cent of 
the deputationists from the civil ser¬ 
vices to the top positions in the com¬ 
mercial undertakings of the govern¬ 
ment to stay in their present assign¬ 
ments has exploded the myth propoun¬ 
ded by the leftist lobby in the country 
that most of the ills of public sector 
enterprises are the outcome of the prac¬ 
tice of putting civil servants at their 
helm of afFairs. Till lately, of the 145 
top posts in these undertakings, only 
44 were occupied by deputationists. Of 
these, 35 were required to exercise 
their option by August 31 to revert to 
their parent organisations or to continue 
in the present jobs, severing all connec¬ 
tions with the organisations they origi¬ 
nally belonged to. One deputationist 
is retiring shortly. The remaining eight 
have joined the public sector concerns 
only recently; they, therefore, have to 
exercise the above option some time 
hence. Of the 35 deputationists who 
have intimated their options to the go¬ 
vernment, 20 have decided to stay where 
they are: these include six officers of 
the Indian Administrative Service and 
live officers of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service. Only 15 have pre¬ 
ferred to return to their parent cadres 
or organisations. 

I'hc decision of those going back pre¬ 
sumably has been influenced a great 
deal by the fact that the full benefits of 
civil service accrue to an employee only 
towards the close of his tenure. Most 
of them being quite senior in their 
respective cadres, also perhaps thought 
that their interests would be best 
served by relinquishing their assign¬ 
ments in the public sector undertakings. 
But this does not mean as the pro¬ 
tagonists of the public sector would 
tend to argue that these deputation¬ 
ists had their hearts elsewhere than in 
their recent assignments. An interest¬ 
ing fact that has been thrown up 
by an analysis of the exercise of 
option by the deputationists is that 
some of those preferring to relinquish 
their public sector jobs are those who 
were doing well in commercial enter¬ 
prises. The pertinent instances are of 
Mr N.N. Kashyap, former chairman 


The SCI is an ambitious Corporation, 
even as its chairman is a man of great 
imagination and understanding. That 
the company is posed for even more 
rapid expansion than so far is there¬ 
fore understandable. On the basis of 
the orders already placed, the tonnage 
should exceed two million DWT by the 
end of 1974 and, if the negotiations for 
additional orders currently in hand 
materialise, the tonnage should cross the 
three-million DWT mark in 1975-76. 
But will Mr Chavan oblige? 

Exploded 

of the Indian Oil Corporation (IOC), 
and Mr R.R. Bahl and Mr S.K. Mu- 
kherjee, former chairman and a direc¬ 
tor of the Minerals and Metals Trad¬ 
ing Corporation (MMTC), respectively. 
The IOC, in fact, has done pretty 
well both in regard to its overall opera¬ 
tions and profitability. The MMTC, 
of course, has been showing losses, but 
they are primarily the result of several 
factors beyond the control of manage¬ 
ment. The recent expansion in its 
operations and its efforts at arresting 
the declining trend in the exports of 
manganese ore, indeed, are commend¬ 
able. The sorry slate of alfairs in the 
Heavy Engineering Corporation and 
Hindustan Steel is also evidence of the 
fact that the system of deputations is 
not the sole reason for the poor per¬ 
formance of an undertaking; these 
two enterprises have very few deputa¬ 
tionists on their rolls. 

There, of course, can be instances of 
a civil servant not proving equal to the 
task in a public sector undertaking. 
Further, the transplanting by some de¬ 
putationists of the labyrinthic govern¬ 
mental procedures to commercial con¬ 
cerns is not desirable. But the whole¬ 
sale maligning of deputationists just 
because they are not “committed” to 
the concept of public sector in the sense 
the leftists would want them to be, 
is hardly warranted. Apparently, such 
criticisms — nay campaigns — are 
politically motivated. They ought to 
be nipped in the bud. 

The above, however, does not imply 
that there should be unbridled flow of 
civil servants or other deputationists 
from government to public sector un¬ 
dertakings. There is also a good deal 
of weight in the argument that there 
should not be too frequent transfers 
from the top management posts in the 
sector to outside this sector, lest the 
valuable experience gained by the in¬ 
cumbents is unnecessarily lost. Promo¬ 
tion to the highest echelons in pub¬ 
lic concerns from within, similarly, 
is a judicious policy to follow in the 
interest of employees. But the lend¬ 
ing of the services of competent and 


experienced administrators to public 
undertakings to a limited extent need 
not be completely barred as long as 
the country remains deficient in mana¬ 
gerial and administrative talent. 

The proper manning of the top mana¬ 
gerial posts in public sector enterprises 
undoubtedly is not going to be an easy 
task for quite some time to come. The 
ultimate solution of this problem obvi¬ 
ously lies in training managers and ad¬ 
ministrators on a scale commensurate 
with the plans for expanding the role 
of the public sector in the economy. 
Theoretical training has its importance. 
But more important is extensive in- 
plant or in-organisation training. The 
recent suggestion of the union Minis¬ 
ter for Steel, Mr Mohan Kumaraman- 
galam, that the search for the prospec¬ 
tive incumbents to various positions in 
an organisation should start two or 
three years in advance of the positions 
falling vacant deserves pertinent notice. 
Two or three persons qualified and 
competent for a particular job can be 
identified and given extensive training, 
the selection of the ultimate incumbent 
being made towards the dose of the 
training period. The present practice 
of hunting for personnel for the top 
positions just about the time these posi¬ 
tions are about to fall vacant can well 
lead to erroneous selections. At times, 
even a vaccum is created, necessitat¬ 
ing a stop-gap arrangement. This is 
hardly conducive to efficient function¬ 
ing of an organisation. 

The personnel policy for public sec¬ 
tor undertakings also needs a fresh look 
in so far as the emoluments of those 
manning these enterprises and their 
decision making powers are concerned. 
There can be no denying the fact that 
the emoluments in most public sector 
undertakings are not commensurate 
to attract real talent. They also 
do not compare favourably with the 
emoluments for similar jobs in the 
private sector. The persistent rise in 
the cost of living has worsened the 
plight of the fixed income groups every¬ 
where, including the public sector. 
This is bound to affect efficiency. As 
regards decision-making, the public 
sector managements have to be given 
much greater autonomy than is avail¬ 
able to them at present. The ministries 
concerned should remain content with 
laying down the broad guidelines and 
policies. Their frequent interference in 
the operations of the commercial un¬ 
dertakings in their charge has to be 
ended. The recent decision of the union 
government to group together public- 
sector enterprises whose areas to opera¬ 
tion are similar, lor the purpose of 
interchangeability of top management 
personnel is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion. It will ensure mobility of per¬ 
sonnel and should avoid stagnation. 
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Performance of Public Sector 
Enterprises 

R. L. PIT ALE 


Mrs Joan Robinson, a noted British 
economist, in her recent book, Econo¬ 
mics—An Awkward Corner , points out 
that “it is impossible to understand the 
economic system in which we are 
living, if we try to interpret it as a rat¬ 
ional scheme. It has to be understood 
as an awkward phase in the continuing 
process of historical development”. 1 
Though this has been said by Mrs 
Robinson in a different context, yet it 
is aptly applicable to the working of 
public enterprises in India. There work¬ 
ing cannot merely be considered as a 
rational scheme but has to be consider¬ 
ed as a continuing process of economic 
development where public and private 
sectors are operating simultaneously. 

Public sector enterprises have become 
targets of attack to show that govern¬ 
ment intervention in economic life of 
the nation is bound to fail and has no 
prospect of any success. What is harm¬ 
ful is not the partial failure of public 
sector enterprises from the economic 
point of view but the systematic attempts 
which are made by some organizations 
and persons to sabotage the faith of the 
people in the working of public enter¬ 
prises in particular and government 
activities in general. 

Basic Principles ____ 

In view of this, it is essential to lay 
down basic principles for the evaluation 
of the performance of public sector 
enterprises in particular and govern¬ 
ment activities in general. Unless this 
is done, it is meaningless to make com¬ 
parable estimates of performance of 
public sector enterprises vis-a-vis pri¬ 
vate enterprises. 

Moreover, public sector activities and 
private sector activities arc not separate 
but always have inter-relationships and 
a significant share of government acti¬ 
vities in developing countries has a 
direct effect on the productivity of other 
sectors of the economy. Government 
financial infrastructure, transportation, 
communications etc. are intermediate 
goals which affect the level of producti¬ 
vity in the private sector. Thus to 
ignore the contribution of the govern¬ 
ment as provider of crucial develop¬ 
mental inputs or fail to consider the 


The views expressed in this article are those 
of the author and not of the government of 
India, 


government as decision-maker having 
its own set of preferences is to omit an 
important part of development analy¬ 
sis. 1 

The total investment in public sector 
enterprises as on March 31, 196S was 
Rs 3333 crores. Naturally government 
as well as the public are vitally concern¬ 
ed over the performance of public 
sector enterprises, not only because of 
the huge investment involved but also 
because of highly diversified nature 
of investments i.c. from steel production 
to bread-making. The number of 
public enterprises stood at 86 as on 
March 31, 1968. It is in the context of 
this scale of investment and expansion 
that the contribution of public sector 
enterprises becomes important as failure 
to get adequate returns would mean 
colossal waste of national resources. 
Thus it is not the comparability of 
returns of private and public sectors 
that is important but the returns 
or benefits derived from public sector 
vis-a-vis cost involved. 

Distinguishing Features 

In considering the working of public 
sector enterprises, we have to take into 
account the distinguishing features 
which make it vulnerable especially re¬ 
lating to costs involved and returns. 
There are certain inherent factors 
which affect the working of public 
enterprises. These arc : 

(/) The absence of feeling of owner¬ 
ship in public sector enterprises. 

(//) Pattern of investment. 

(Hi) Social cost and extra-economic 
, considerations in running pub¬ 
lic enterprises. 

The private entrepreneur has a stake 
in running his enterprise as it 
belongs to him and he gives thorough 
consideration to the costs involved and 
returns. There is no such feeling in the 
case of people managing the public 
enterprises and the grafting of such a 
feeling is very difficult. This important 
psycho-economic factor is entirely 
missed while considering the per¬ 
formance of public enterprises. 

A private entrepreneur uses incentives 
and punishments as a weapon to 
get the best and efficient services from 
his executives. This works as a double- 


edged weapon to bring about profitable 
working. The system of reward and 
punishment is very seldom followed in 
public sector enterprises. This inherent 
factor in the working of public enter¬ 
prises can not be brushed aside while 
considering their performance. A sys¬ 
tem of rewards and punishment in 
public enterprises must be instituted 
for their successful working to the 
extent that it compensates for the lack 
of feeling of ownership on the part of 
the management in public enterprises. 

Another factor is the pattern of invest¬ 
ment. Government investment is not 
necessarily undertaken in those chan¬ 
nels where profitability is highest. 
Government investment essentially 
creates infrastructure and has an ob¬ 
jective of providing basic goods which 
go as inputs into the different branches 
of production. Government investment 
in public enterprises is not entirely an 
induced investment but is mostly auto¬ 
nomous investment based on priorities 
in the overall process of economic deve¬ 
lopment. Table l (p. 650) shows that 
public investment is heavily concentra¬ 
ted in four branches of production 
i.e., steel, engineering, chemicals and 
fertilisers, and petroleum. 

This shows that 82 per cent of the 
total investment is in four sectors of 
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production. These sectors require a 
Jong gestation period and any lack in 
the proper co-ordination of the pro¬ 
duction process is bound to result 
in heavy losses. Though highly capital 
intensive, these industries are basic and 
provide inputs for other manufacturing 
activities in the economy. 

Tlie investment in public sector and 
the cost involved is not flexible. The 
level of employment and social costs 
in the public sectors are not expect¬ 
ed to behave in direct proportion to 
prolits. The norms of employment and 
social costs arc not the same in public 
and private sectors. During the reces¬ 
sionary period in the Indian economy,^ 
private sector retrenched thousands of 
workers as it was not profitable to main¬ 
tain the existing level of employment. 
.This did not happen in the public 
sector. Public enterprises having larger 
number of employees sulVered more 
in terms of returns on capital employ¬ 
ed as compared to public enterprises 
having less employment as is 
evident from Table II. 

Social Costs 

Apart from the level of employment, 
social costs and amenities for labour 
form a high proportion of total invest¬ 
ment in public enterprises. This reduces 
the returns from public enterprises. The 
total expenditure on townships and 
other amenities up to January 31, 
1968 was of the order of Rs 220 
crores. 

The recurring expenses on main¬ 
tenance and administration of 
township and other amenities 
amounted to Rs 17.18 crores 
during 1967-68. The recurring expen¬ 
diture on townships alone accounted 
for 50 per cent of the net loss sustained 
by public enterprises in 1967-68. 3 Thus 
“investment on township and social 
amenities from which commercial re¬ 
turns cannot be expected has added to 
capital cost of the project”. 1 If expen¬ 
diture on the maintenance of townships 
and social overheads arc excluded, the 
net operating results of the 60 enter¬ 
prises show a net profit of Rs 29.8 
crores. 

However, these inherent factors in 
the consideration of performance of 
public enterprises need not be over¬ 
emphasised as ultimately the economy 
does not live by ideology alone. What 
is more important is that there should 
be addition to the wealth (total output) 
of the nation. Therefore, public enter¬ 
prises will have to conform to the 
sound principles of costs and prolits 
involved in the process of their activi¬ 
ties. 

Conditions of production may be 
difierent in public and private enter¬ 
prises, but products produced by them 


Table I 

PATTERN OF INVESTMENT IN PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 


(Industry-wise as in 1964-65 and 1967-68) 

(rupees in crores) 

Industry 

1964-65 

1967-68 

Steel 

8901 

1179 " 

1 


| 82.1% of total 

1 

82.2% of total 

Engineering 

355 ^-investment 
| 

833 

► investment 

Chemicals & fertilizers 

198 J 

350 ^ 


Petroleum 

241 

378 


Mining & minerals 

158 

273 


Aviation & shipping 

101 

143 


Trading 

19 

71 


Miscellanous 

59 

81 


Financial institutions 

6 

7 


Total 

2307 

3333 



Source: Lok Udyog: December 1969; Bureau of Public Enterprises^ Mi¬ 
nistry of Finance, Government of India. 

Table II 

THE LEVEL OF EMPLOYMENT AND PROFITABILITY OF PUBLIC 

ENTERPRISES 

Strength of employees of the undertaking Profits (after depreciation but 

before interest and taxes) on 
capital employed 
in per cent 

1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 


2500 and below 

14.7 

16.8 

9.8 

2501 to 10,000 

4.6 

8.4 

5.2 

More from 10,000 

2.8 

1.3 

1.3 


Source: Lok Udyog: January 1970; Bureau of Public Enterprises, Minis¬ 
try of Finance, Government of India. 
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are sold in the same market and to 
the same consumers. Thus as a 
seller, public sector cannot neglect 
this important factor in determining 
the price which is remunerative enough 
to cover cost and provide some surplus 
for plough-back. Public enterprises 
have to determine their pricing policy 
vis-a-vis the cost involved on the basis 
of sound economic principles. 

So far as managerial control is 
concerned, inefficiency cannot be con¬ 
doned on any ground. Lack of co¬ 
ordination in production processes and 
the Jags involved due to managerial 
inefficiency add to costs and reduce the 
returns on investment. This has hap¬ 
pened in most of the public enterprises 
and public accounts committees have 
very often drawn attention to this fact. 
For instance in the case of Bokaro Steel 
Plant, 5 delay in procuring supplies 
from HEC and Mining and Allied 
Machinery Corporation has considera¬ 
ble delayed commissioning of the plant, 
involving an escalation in its costs by at 
least Rs 105 crores. Failure to procure 
adequate supplies of refractories too 
has resulted in the escalation of loss 
to Rs 122 crorcs. 

Recurring Loss 

According to investigations made by 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India," 
every day of delay in the extension of 
the fertilizer project results in the ca¬ 
pital cost going up by 0.05 per cent and 
reduces correspondingly productivity for 
all time to come. Every one per cent de¬ 
crease in production from rated capa¬ 
city reduces return by four per cent. 

Thus to get adequate returns from 
public enterprises, the managerial effi¬ 
ciency and pricing mechanism have got 
to be at least on a par with private 
enterprise in spite of the fact that there 
ire some inherent factors which arc 
peculiar to public enterprises only. 

The problem in India is not only deve 
lopment but also requisite returns from 
public sector undertakings . It will not 
be correct to separate p-iblic sector 
undertakings from public activities in 
general. The morale of public activities 
is at a low level at the moment and, 
therefore, returns to public sector under¬ 
takings form a part of diminishing 
returns accruing in the case of all the 
public activities involved in a process of 
economic development. Public invest¬ 
ment is not only as beneficial econo¬ 
mically and socially as private invest¬ 
ment, but it has to play a special role 
in promoting economic development. 
Mrs Robinson rightly remarks that 
'‘the argument that public investment, 
however beneficial, must be less eligible 
from national point of view then any 
private Investment, merely because it 


is public, has no logical basis— it is just 
a hangover from laissez faire ideology." 

Hence in evaluating the performance 
of public enterprises, it is essential to 
lay down the basic principles (which 
have not been laid down so far) eovent¬ 
ing economic and financial obligations 
of public sector enterprises. Once 
this is done the comparison, if at all 
it is to be attempted, between public 
and private enterprises will be more 
meaningful, relevant and instructive. 
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EEC’s Talks with EFTA and Others 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


WINDOW ON THE WORLD 


LONDON. 

1 

A PROGRESS REPORT 

Eire 

The Most important outcome of the 
recent meeting between the EEC and 
the Irish was agreement at ministerial 
level to give continued protection to 
the Irish Republic’s motor vehicle 
assembly industry for 12 years alter 
EEC entry, i.e. until 1985. Under the 
so-called “car import scheme", 
manufactured cars arc to a large ex¬ 
tent imported by a limited number of 
companies which have undertaken to 
maintain their 1965 assembly level. 
Thus Eire's motor industry is at present 
protected against competition from 
fully assembled vehicles. 

The Six had initially proposed that 
protection should be dismantled over 
seven years. Many of the firms affected 
arc British companies established in 
Eire. It was further agreed that any 
discrimination between them and im¬ 
porter-assemblers from the EEC should 
be abolished after entry, quotas to be 
eliminated immediately and taril! 
preferences one year later. Also im¬ 
mediately on entry. Eire is to open an 
overall quota for EEC car firms which 
do not vet participate in the import 
scheme. This quota will be three per 
cent of the vehicles assembled in Eire 
during the first year of EEC’ member¬ 
ship, and will be increased by one per¬ 
centage point in each subsequent year 
until it reaches 15 per cent in 1984. 
file quota rale of three per cent is 
equi\alent to 1,500 cars a year spread 
among 10 linns. The Community 
agreed to make a sub-division of the 
overall quota into categories of heavy 
and light vehicles. 

The EEC also approved Lire's conti¬ 
nued application of its anti-dumping 
system on imports from EEC partners 
or third countries over the live-year 
transition period. 

Irish Contribution to EEC' 

During the ministerial meeting of July 
12, Eire's foreign Minister. Mr Hillary, 
accepted the budget contribution plan. 
The same mechanism has been adop¬ 
ted as for the UK contribution. Eire’s 
present share in total GNP of the 10 
countries of the enlarged Community 
has been established at 0.6 per cent. 
Based on this “key” but at a reduced 


rate, the actual contributions to be paid 
over the transition period will be: 0.27 
per cent of the total Community budget 
in 1973: 0.336 per cent in 1974; 0.40 
per cent in 1975: 0.477 per cent in 
1976; and 0.552 per cent in 1977. 
With an estimated $3,000 million budget 
in 1973, Eire's initial contribution 
would amount to S3.5 million. 

flic main issues still to be settled are 
regional development aids, transitional 
exemptions from the regulations on free 
movement of labour and, as with the 
other applicant countries, the enlarged 
Community’s fisheries policy. 

Negotiations with Denmark 

In June and July, Denmark’s negoti- 
tions with the EEC ran smoothly and 
problems still to be settled are cither 
technical or concern the fisheries prob¬ 
lem. which remains unsolved. 

Although Denmark would have pre¬ 
ferred a shorter transition to full mem¬ 
bership, it accepted the principle of 
live years, as negotiated between the 
EEC and the UK. Danish ideas on 
liberalising capital movements are close 
to the British and, as a result, the time¬ 
table is in line with that of the UK. 
Eor the Faroe Islands and Greenland. 
Denmark is seeking exemptions in the 
framework of the common fisheries 
policy. 

Danish Contribution to EEC 

The mechanism designed for the UK 
contribution will also apply to Den¬ 
mark. whose share in the enlarged 
Community's GNP is calculated at 2.42 
per cent. The gradually increasing 
contribution to the EEC budget over 
the transition years will be: 1.089 per 
cent in 1973; 1.355 per cent in 1974; 
l .633 per cent in 1975; 1.924 per cent 
in 1976* and 2 226 per cent in 1977. 
At an estimated $3,000 million budge 
in 1973, Denmark's contribution would 
be $32 million. 

Norway: Problems Unsettled 

Negotiations between the EEC and 
Norway are less advanced than with 
the other three applicants. Problems 
in agriculture and fisheries, which in 
Norway's ease call for special solu¬ 
tions, are still under discussion. Nor¬ 
way is adamant in defending its 12-mile 
/one against “intrusion” by other 
EEC fishermen. On the terms for 
ECSC entry, Norway still seeks to main¬ 


tain control over its scrap exports for 
years but the Community has so far only 
conceded two years. 

At a ministerial meeting held on July 
27, the liberalisation of capital move¬ 
ments between Norway and the other 
EEC countries was arranged on the 
same lines as for the UK time-table. 
Norway has, however, obtained two 
years’ reprieve for liberalising sales 
of stocks by foreigners on its stock ex¬ 
changes, because it considers Nor¬ 
wegian securities undervalued. 

Norwegian Contribution to EEC 

This will be calculated in the same 
way as agreed with the UK and the 
EEC. Based on its share in the GNP 
of the enlarged Community assessed 
at 1.66 per cent, Norway’s contribution 
in 1973 will be to 0.747 per cent of the 
EEC budget, gradually rising to 0.929 
per cent in 1974, 1.12 per cent in 1975, 
1.319 per cent in 1976 and 1.527 per 
cent in 1977. At an estimated EEC 
budget of ^3,000 million in 1973, Nor¬ 
way’s contribution would be $23 mil¬ 
lion. 

II 

THE FUTURE OF E.F.T.A. 

Since three EFTA members (the 
UK, Denmark and Norway) are nego¬ 
tiating with the EEC, the six other 
EFTA countries (Austria, Iceland, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
associate member Finland) which do 
not seek EEC membership, presented 
their view on future relations with an 
enlarged Community to the EEC Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers last November and 
have remained in touch with Brussels 
and with individual EEC' member go¬ 
vernments. Only now, after the most 
crucial issues of the EEC'-UK negotia¬ 
tions have been settled and talks 
with the other applicant countries 
also seem to be going successfully, have 
the first moves been made to clarify 
the future of the non-applicant EFTA 
countries in negotiations expected to 
start early in 1972. 

The Council of Ministers, held on 
July 26-27, 1971 discussed two formulae 
proposed by the Commission as possibi¬ 
lities for future links with these EFTA 
countries. The first formula was to 
maintain the status quo for two years 
after signature of the treaties of the ap¬ 
plicant countries and decide only there¬ 
after on the future of EFTA. Most of 
the non-applicant EFTA governments 
had made it known that they disliked 
this formula. The ministers yielded to 
this and agreed on the second formula, 
which provides for a free trade zone for 
industrial goods between all EEC and 
EFTA countries over five years to run 
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simultaneously with the transition 
period agreed between the EEC and 
the applicants for full membership. The 
Commission proposal excludes prefe¬ 
rential arrangements for agricultural 
goods. 

Even for industrial goods the present 
Commission proposal envisages ex¬ 
clusion of some products from the free 
trade fcrmula. In the Commission's 
view, special more restrictive arrange¬ 
ments should cover watches and clocks, 
iron and steel products, woodpulp and 
paper. Since such restrictions would be 
against the interests of Austria, Switzer¬ 
land, Sweden and Finland, they will 
be crucial issues in future negotiations. 

While the Commission proposal ex¬ 
cludes free trade in agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, some EEC member states — 
notably Italy and the Netherlands — 
actually show interests in free exchange 
of at least some agricultural products. 
These member states obviously hope 
that they may expand their agricultural 
exports to Austria, Switzerland and 
Finland. Of EFTA countries, Austria 
is especially interested in getting agri¬ 
cultural products included in any free 
trade arrangements. Here is a vital 
open question to be settled. 

Reactions in EFTA Countries 

Austria, was pleased with the EEC 
proposal to create a free trade zone, 
since this corresponds largely to Aust¬ 
ria’s initial request for co-operation 
with the EEC put forward in the 
late 1950s. Austria would, however, 
not like to see the free trade zone limi¬ 
ted to industrial goods but extended to 
agricultural products. Austria is also 
against any exceptions in liberalising 
trade in industrial goods. On the whole, 
Austria has reason to be satisfied with 
the EEC’s attitude at the moment, for 
the text of an interim agreement, pend¬ 
ing a final solution of the co-operation 
problem, is practically complete. As a 
result, Austria hopes that the interim 
agreement, involving tariff reductions of 
30 per cent for industrial goods may 
come into force as early as January, 
1972. 

For Switzerland, the solution pro¬ 
posed by the EEC has been a pleasant 
surprise. Only a few years ago such a 
’‘tolerant” altitude would not have 
been expected from the EEC. At go¬ 
vernment level, it is hoped that the crea¬ 
tion of a free zone could lead to co¬ 
operation in other economic fields. 

Conversely, the free trade zone for¬ 
mula disappoints Sweden, which hoped 
to get a special arrangement, going as 
far as a customs union. Although the 
EEC Council has conceded that matters 
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such as “harmonisation problems” and 
the “evolutionary nature of the agree¬ 
ments” could be discussed with the 
non-applicant EFTA countries, Sweden 
has to face the fact that it will not 
receive the sort of agreement that it 
wants without full EEC membership. 

No official statements from the other 
EFTA governments are on record. The 
EFTA secretariat is reported to be 
investigating the possibility of carrying 
out further liberalisation measures 
among the remaining EFTA member 
countries, once the applicant countries 
join the EEC. 

Ill 

E.E.C. AND THIRD COUNTRIES 
Latin America 

The most concrete result to the con¬ 
ference between Latin American ambas¬ 
sadors to the EEC and representatives 
of the EEC governments and the Com¬ 
mission, planned in response to the 
Buenos Aires Declaration, was a “joint 
declaration” setting out the objec¬ 
tives and procedures of a so-called 
“dialogue mechanism”. (What appalling 
language these bureaucrats invent! 
Why not say “a procedure for talks”?). 

The aims of this “mechanism” bet¬ 
ween the EEC and member countries 
of the Special Commission for Latin 
American Co-operation (CECLA) are 
to examine problems (Query: How 
can a “mechanism” examine any¬ 
thing?!) * arising from economic and 
trade relations between the EEC and 
the Latin American countries involved, 
to seek formulae for non-preferential 
trade arrangements, to complement 
(but not replace) contacts at bilateral 
level between Latin American count¬ 
ries and the EEC countries by multila¬ 
teral contacts, and to examine by mu¬ 
tual agreement certain questions dealt 
with by international organisations 
without, however, “interfering in their 
activities". And if you understand 
what this cireumlocutionary jargon 
means, you're more “with it'* than I am! 

lo this end, a meeting will be held 
between ambass i adors at least once a 
year and, whenever the need arises, 
meeting will be organised between ex¬ 
perts to study specific problems. More¬ 
over, the ambassadors can propose to 
call a meeting of ministers if they con¬ 
sider that progress achieved justifies it. 

While the ‘‘joint declaration” con¬ 
tains an expression of goodwill on the 
part of the EEC governments and readi¬ 
ness to take note of the Latin American 
countries’ economic and trade prob¬ 
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lems, what will emerge from this “dia¬ 
logue mechanism” is anybody’s guess. 

A start has, nevertheless, been made 
in closer co-operation in one instance 
with a trade agreement between the 
EEC and Argentina on June 30, 1971. 
Since this agreement is the first to be 
concluded with a Latin American coun¬ 
try, its political and psychological im¬ 
pact may be greater than its actual con¬ 
tents, which are mainly concerned with 
Argentinan exports of frozen meat. 
For this product, the EEC tariff quota 
of 22,000 metric tons at reduced duty 
under GATT will be calculated without 
bones, resulting in an increase of 30 per 
cent in the quota. While Argentina will 
not he the only country to enjoy this 
measure, it will benefit more than any 
other, because its beef exports to the 
EEC account for about 80 per cent of 
the total quota. For frozen beef inten¬ 
ded for processing, the Community 
will apply a levy equal to only 55 per 
cent of the normal levy on imports 
from third countries. 

A positive aspect of the trade agree¬ 
ment is that it leaves scope for extension 
to economic, financial and technical 
co-operation in other fields. Among 
Argentina’s trade problems acknow¬ 
ledged by the Community are its ex¬ 
ports of apples and pears, wine, and 
flax oil. The Comm unity may also faci¬ 
litate capital exports to Argentina. 

Minor Concessions 

In return, Argentina had to make 
some minor concessions, e.g. reducing 
gradually the import deposits to be 
made by EEC exporters and to study 
the problem of Hag discrimination in 
sea transport of goods originating 
from the EEC, of which Argentina 
holds the monopoly at present. 

It is expected that the trade agree¬ 
ment will be approved and signed by 
the EEC and Argentina governments 
in time to enter into force on January 
1, 1972. A joint commission will watch 
the functioning of the agreement and 
submit proposals for the further de¬ 
velopment of ELC-Argentina relations. 
As tor meat imports, the EEC Commis¬ 
sion will assess Community require¬ 
ments each year; if market distur¬ 
bances occur a safeguard clause can be 
invoked. 

On July 12, 1971, exploratory talks 
for a non-preferential trade agree¬ 
ment started between the EEC and 
Uruguay. 

Talks with Japan Suspended 

In July, 197L trade talks between 
the ELC and Japan were- su>pended 
without progress. The main Mumbling 
block was insistence on a “safeguard 
clause" to be invoked if Japanese goods 
Slood EEC markets. At present such 
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safeguard provisions are incorporated 
in bilateral agreements between Japan 
and France and the Benelux countries. 
While the Japanese were ready to con¬ 
cede an extension of these provisions 
country-by-country to products to be 
liberalised from current quota restric¬ 
tions, they were unwilling to go any 
further. However, the EEC insists on 


having a single clause covering the 
whole Community. It is planned to 
resume the talks in the autumn. The 
objects is to conclude a three-year trade 
agreement providing for liberalisation 
measures to be taken on both sides. 

Sources and acknowledgements: The 

foregoing summarises, by special 


arrangement, an exclusive report in 
the latest issue of European Trends , 
published quarterly, to subscribers only, 
by the Economist Intelligence Unit, 
27 St. James's Place, London, S.W. 
1A:INT, but the E1U is responsible 
neither for the emphasis of my summary 
nor for my comments, based on a 
variety of sources. 
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Thl Priml Minister seems set to col¬ 
lect Doctorates abroad nearly as fast 
as she has been gathering political 
scalps at home. Not being erudite in 
these matters, I do not know who start¬ 
ed—and when and why—this practice 
of honouring or flattering politicians 
by bestowing on them academic dis¬ 
tinctions or titles. The historic aspect 
apart, I see little in this business that 
does credit to any of the parties con¬ 
cerned. It is the kind of transaction 
that blesseth neither the giver nor 
the taker. It is no doubt true that Mrs 
Gandhi is by no means the least deserv¬ 
ing of those who have been compli¬ 
mented in this manner from time to time. 
Then I am not discussing here the des¬ 
erts of individual recipients of such 
honours. It is the practice which I 
deprecate and this naturally provokes 
me to ask why sensible people should 
at all encourage it. If an institution 
of Learning is to award an honorary 
Doctorate or other academic dis¬ 
tinction, this should surely be confined 
lo men or women of scholarly attain¬ 
ments. So far as Mrs Gandhi is con¬ 
cerned, she has yet to produce even a 
collection of “Letters to My Grand¬ 
son'’. 

A whole Jot of unlikely people has 
been bemoaning the fact that the late 
Nikita Khrushchev or rather his family 
had to be content with a modest fune¬ 
ral for the man who dc-Stalinised the 
Soviet Union. It is true that had Khrush¬ 
chev died while still being the Prime 
Minister of the USSR, his passing away 
would have been marked with the pomp 
and pageantry of a grand state funeral 
—assuming, that is, he had died in the 
normal course and not as a victim of 
political assassination. But then would 
the roll of a gun carriage or the bark 
of cannons across the Red Square have 
added very much to the vivid history 
of this amazing man? On the contrary, 
the ceremonies of a state-managed 
national mourning would have been 
wholly alien to the essential character 
of Khrushchev as well as his role in 
the politics of the mid-twentieth cen¬ 
tury. The image of Khrushchev as a 
boastful upstart belongs decidedly to the 
world of political caricature. He was, 
among the leaders of government of 
bis times, the least egoistic and it was 
plain for all to see that he was cons¬ 
tantly amazed at his own coming up in 
the world. In the presence of Khrush¬ 
chev. ideology became irrelevant and 


even the great crises of nuclear confron" 
tation seemed somehow unreal. What 
mattered was only Khrushchev the man 
who, if he granted no one to be his 
superior, could think of no one as his 
inferior either. It would never have 
occurred to him to ask to be embalmed 
in the Kremlin or prescribe that his 
ashes be scattered over the wheat fields 
of the Ukraine. 

When Mrs Nandini Satpathy attempt¬ 
ed a few days ago to explain why the 
Prime Minister’s party had suffered a 
total defeat in the recent by-elections 
to the state legislature in Orissa, I had 
a feeling that I had heard all this before. 
Barring allegations of mystery ink or 
doctored ballot paper, her account was 
word for word the same as what we 
had heard on an earlier occasion from 
some of the fallen heroes who had given 
battle to Mrs Gandhi’s party in the last 
general election to the Lok Sabha. 1 
rather sympathise with Mrs Satpathy 
because she is just not in a position at 
all to make the charge that American 
chemical technology had taken a hand in 
deciding the results of these by-elections 
in Orissa. President Nixon is so obvi¬ 
ously indifferent to what is happening 
in or to this country that even the most 
fanatical followers of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter would* have found it impossible 
lo attach any credence to Mrs Satpathy 
had she chosen to allege any American 
subterfuge. 

It follows that the Prime Minister 
would be rather inclined to do a little 
probing herself into the happenings 
in Orissa rather than accept Mrs Sat- 
pathy’s version at its face value. Mrs 
Gandhi may at least be inclined to give 
some thought to the possibility that the 
wave of public enthusiasm for her per¬ 
son or pretensions which had swept her 
and her party into power in a national 
election may not be exempt from the 
laws of hydrodynamics. 

The economic situation in the coun¬ 
try has very considerably deteriorated 
over the last few months and apart from 
the actual stresses and strains to which 
the economy is becoming subject, what 
disturbs the people most seems to be 
the patent absence of any policy or 
programme on the part of the govern¬ 
ment to arrest the trends towards higher 
prices, growing shortage of essential 
goods and increasing unemployment. 
On top of this, there arc the political 
uncertainties and the anxiety relating 


to national security arising out of the 
refugee influx and the continuance of 
unsettled conditions in West Bengal. 

I am not suggesting that the voters in 
the by-elections in Orissa were parti¬ 
cularly aware of these larger national 
pressures, but I would certainly argue 
that there has been an instinctive loss 
in Orissa as elsewhere in the country 
of some part of the popular trust in or 
respect for the capacity of Mrs Gandhi 
and her party to deliver the goods, 
which was expressed by the electorate 
earlier this year. Unfortunately, there 
are no signs yet of sufficient constructive 
resilience on the part of democratic 
opposition parlies to act together (or 
to act separately but effectively) to 
organise a counter-thrust to the ruling 
party, whether in Parliament or public 
debate. If the Orissa by-election results 
could help to correct .the situation, it 
would be serving a truly national cause. 
* >'• 

The latest threat of a shortage is 
the one that has come from the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. It appears 
that, thanks to the inadequacy of gov¬ 
ernment’s printing facilities, a shortage 
of postal stationery is developing. This 
would certainly make life a little more 
difficult for all and sundry. A shortage 
of small coins has been with us for quite 
some time. For this, the melting down 
of coins by operators seeking to benefit 
from the higher commercial value of 
the metallic contents of our coinage has 
been blamed. While there is some sub¬ 
stance in this complaint, Mr M. R. 
Pai, llony Secretary of the Bombay 
branch of the All-India Bank Deposi¬ 
tors’ Association, has raised the ques¬ 
tion whether there is not a basic im¬ 
balance between the supply of coins 
and the legitimate public demand for 
them. He points out that whereas in 
1956 coins constituted 3.9 per cent of 
the total stock of currency, they amount¬ 
ed barely lo 2.8 per cent of the total 
stock of currency in June 1971. He 
argues that, even if the tempo of eco¬ 
nomic activity is assumed to be the 
same in 1971 as it was in 1956, the 
coin requirements of Hie public would 
now be around Rs 180 crores as against 
the available supply of Rs 133 crores. 
At the present level of minting of new 
coins, the coin shortage, he'calculates, 
is likely to last for more than two and 
a half years. 

V.B. 
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Trade Winds 


J.F.C. 

Mr C. D. Khanna. Chairman, ihc 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India, 
slated at the annual general meeting 
held recently that the Corporation, for 
the first time, had declared a maximum 
dividend of live per cent permissible 
under the JFC Act for the year ended 
June 30, 1971. The Corporation dis¬ 
closed an income of Rs 13.46 crorcs for 
1970-71 compared with Rs 12.82 crores 
for the year before. After making 
provision for taxation to the extent of 
• Rs 2.37 crorcs, the Corporation regis¬ 
tered a net profit of Rs 2.10 crores. The 
reserves now aggregate Rs 14.24 crorcs 
against the paid-up capital of Rs 8.35 
crores. The total financial assistance 
sanctioned during 1970-71 (July to 
June) aggregated to Rs 35.32 crores to 
61 industrial units, compared with Rs 
19.38 crores sanctioned for 49 indust¬ 
rial units during the previous year. 
Disbursement totalled Rs 17.35 cror¬ 
es, of which cash disbursements, i.e. 
excluding guarantees issued, amounted 
to Rs 17.15 crorcs. Disbursements on 
foreign currency loans registered a 
sharp increase from Rs 1.69 crorcs to 
Rs 3.10 crores. The projects assisted 
during 1970-71 covered a wide range of 
industries, including priority industries 
like alloy steels, tractors, cement and 
aluminium. Other industries which 
were sanctioned substantial assistance 
were sugar, synthetic fibres, iron and 
steel, electrical machinery, cotton tex¬ 
tiles and metal products. 

Mr Khanna pointed out that an assis¬ 
tance of Rs 1.80 crons was approved 
for two public sector projects under 
the recent policy decision to make 
public sector undertakings eligible for 
assistance from all-India financial 
institutions. Financial assistance to 
industrial co-operativcs. specially sugar 
and cotton textiles, was an important 
lealurc of the Corporation's operat¬ 
ions. Up to June 30, 98 industrial co¬ 
operatives were sanctioned assistance 
totalling Rs 77.31 crores. of which Rs 
65.59 crores have already been dis¬ 
bursed. The Corporation also extend¬ 
ed si/cable financial assistance to in¬ 
dustrial projects in areas regarded as 
industrially less dc\eloped or back- 
waid. In order to meet its increasing 
commitments and to reduce its bor¬ 
rowings from the central government, 
the Corporation raised subscriptions to 
the extent of Rs 4.95 crores by a bond 
issue in No\ember, 1970. The aggre¬ 
gate amount of bonds outstanding on 
June 30, 1971 wasRs 57.69 crores? The 


Corporation entered recently the capital 
market again with a cash-cum-con- 
version bond issue for Rs 8 crorcs. 
The chairman added that in May this 
year, an ofiice of the Corporation was 
opened at Gauhati to serve the states 
of Assam, Nagaland, Meghalaya and 
the union territories of" Manipur, 
NLFA and Tripura. A branch was 
opened in Ahmcdabad last month. 
There were plans to open offices in 
Hyderabad and Bangalore and four 
other centres. Local advisory com¬ 
mittees had been set up to render more 
effective service to the Corporation’s 
clients. 

JAPANESE IMPORTS 

The Japanese cabinet on Sep¬ 
tember 28, formally approved a plan 
to liberalise the imports of 20 items 
from October 1. The measure will 
reduce the number of items on Japan’s 
import restriction list to 40. about the 
same level as West Germany, which 
retains quota restrictions on the im¬ 
ports of 39 items, it was stated. The 20 
items are live cattle, live swine, roots 
and tubers of manioc, flour and meal 
of manioc, molasses, sugar confectio¬ 
nery, flavoured sugars, chocolate, bis¬ 
cuits, nectar, ethyl alcohol, lignite, men¬ 
thol, mint oil, dcxtyinc and soluble 
starches, prepared dressing for starch¬ 
ing, steam turbines, electronic, tele¬ 
phonic and telegraphic switch boards, 
and switch units for digital type elec¬ 
tronic computers. 

UREA PRICE REDUCTION 

Shriram Chemicals which was one 
of the first to manufacture PVC resins 
and compounds in this country has 
over the years brought down the price 
from Rs 4500 to Rs 2900 a tonne, ex- 
works, without excise—a 35 per cent 
decrease in a period of seven years 
during which industrial raw materials 
registered a marked increase in prices 
(see table below). 

PVC RESINS -PROGRESSIVE 
PRICE REDUCTION 


Year 

Fx-works price 
Rs/tonne 

1964 

4,500 

1966 

4,200 

1968 

4,000 

1969 

3,500 

1970 

3,000 

1971 

2,900 

Similarly the price of urea, the most 


popular nitrogenous fertiliser, manufac¬ 
tured at Shriram Chemicals complex 
at Kota has been steadily reduced over 
the past year. Earlier this year, the 
price 6f Shriram urea was reduced by 
Rs 20 per tonne. This was followed by 
a similar reduction by other manufac¬ 
turers and the government pool. With 
effect from October 1, 1971, Shriram 
Chemicals has further reduced the price 
of Shriram urea by another Rs 10 per 
tonne. 

This has been made possible by the ad¬ 
vanced production techniques, modern 
marketing methods and better utilisation 
of the installed capacity of the Kota 
unit. It is important to note that while 
the average utilisation of installed capa¬ 
city in urea plants in India in 66 per 
cent, Shriram Chemicals utilisation is 
over 95 per cent. Again, the farmer in 
and around Kota has to pay Rs 824 
for Shriram urea, against Rs 923 per 
tonne fixed as retail price in India by 
the government. 

STUDY OF WHITLEY MACHINERY 

A study team, consisting of seven 
members of the National Council of 
Joint Consultative Machinery for Cen¬ 
tral Go\eminent Employees will be 
leaving for the United Kingdom to study 
the working of the Whitley machinery. 
The team will also visit West Germany 
and Geneva to study matters relating 
lo employer-employee relations. Mr 
A. P. Sharma. MR, will he the leader 
of the team. 

JUTE CORPORATION 

The union Minister of Foreign Trade, 
Mr L. N. Mishra, declared that the 
government would not hesitate to con¬ 
vert support prices of jute into floor 
prices and fix them on a statutory basis 
under the Essential Commodities 
Act and rigorously enforce the price 
level if growers continued to bedeprived 
of the benefit of the support price. 
The union minister was formally inau¬ 
gurating the Jute Corporation of India 
on September 25 at Calcutta. He stated 
that this year, in the light of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Agricultural Prices 
Commission and keeping the growers* 
interest in mind, the government had 
announced support prices of Rs 42.50 
per maund of Assam Bottom jute, Rs 
2.5 more than the last year’s level. 
The Jute Corporation of India, Mr 
Mishra said, had an important role to 
play not only in relation to the jute 
grower but also to the industry. The 
Corporation would make a contribution 
towards a more stable development of 
jute production. In brief, it would 
combine in itself the functions of jute 
marketing organisation, bufler stock 
agency and a development organi¬ 
sation. The Jute Corporation would 
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You get all this toughness in a Firestone tyre, because of exclusive Triple- 
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tyre, reinforcing the sidewalls and insulating the cords. 
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7years old 
ana tougher 
than they come 

Because nothing but the best will do for Gujarat Steel 
Tubes. Our insistence on quality begins with the raw material. 
Follows right through to the finished product. Our tubes 
have a reputation that finds them ready acceptance in 
35 countries all over the world. 

Our talented young staff design and fabricate the machi¬ 
nery we use And are planning our future — increased pro¬ 
duction, a bigger range of tubes and pipes, better housing 
and amenities for our workers. 

We sinned with advantages: the enthusiasm and enter¬ 
prise of youth Sound technical know-how. An uncompro¬ 
mising dedication to quality All of which enabled us to 
declare a dividend in our first year of production. 

Since 1966 we have doubled our sales. And added the 
most modern welding technique—TUFFWELD—high 
frequency induction welding. Today we arc one of 73 ex¬ 
port houses recognised by the Government of India. 

We look forward to the future with confidence. A con¬ 
fidence born of achievement. The trust of our dealers. The 
satisfaction of customers. Above all, the unsurpassable 
quality of our products. 



GUJARAT STEEL TUBES LIMITED, 
Bank ol India Bldg., Bhadra, Ahmedabad 1 


' GST G.M.7I 
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also have to play an effective and useful 
role in the export trade of jute goods. 

HIMACHAL FINANCIAL CORPN. 

Himachal Pradesh Financial Cor¬ 
poration, during the year ended March 
31, 1971 extended substantial financial 
assistance to industries in the state. 
The total amount of loans which was 
outstanding at the end of last year 
amounted to R$ 27.70 lakhs and the 
same has now gone up to Rs 77.68 
lakhs. The Corporation had disbursed 
an amount of Rs 28.94 lakhs 
since its inception till the close of 
the last financial year, whereas 
during the year under review alone, 
it has been able to disburse Rs 53.79 
lakhs. The net profit has increased 
from Rs 1.07 lakhs to Rs 2.9 lakhs. 
After making a provision of Rs 1.10 
lakhs for payment of taxes and Rs 
76,706 to reserve fund and special 
reserve fund etc., a sum of Rs 1.05 
lakhs is available for meeting the guar¬ 
anteed dividend. 

The total amount of loans sanctioned 
since the inception of the Corporation 
is Rs 151.68 lakhs and the amount of 
loan disbursed is Rs 82.73 lakhs. The 
liberalized policy of granting loans to 
transport industry taken up during this 
year for the industrial development of 
the hilly region was much appreciated, 
and the small industrialists of this state 
came forward to avail themselves of 
financial assistance. For this purpose, 
the Corporation needed more funds. 
The state government, subscribed this 
year to the entire increase of paid-up 
share capital of the Corporation to the 
tune of Rs 15.00 lakhs thus raising the 
paid up capital to Rs 50 lakhs. The 
Reserve Bank of India also advanced 
Rs 21.00 lakhs against ad hoc bond of 
the face value of Rs 23.50 lakhs which 
was required for meeting the commit¬ 
ments of the Corporation. This year 
also witnessed the availing of refinance 
amounting to Rs 15.70 lakhs from the 
industrial Development Bank of India 
which amount was made available with 
handy facility. 

TENTH STATE FARM 

The tenth farm of the State Farms 
Corporation was inaugurated near 
Changam, North Arcot district, Tamil 
Nadu on October 2. The farm will 
have an area of 10,000 acres. Irrigation 
will be from about 150 open wells fitted 
with pumping sets and some additional 
open well tubewells. It will be a fully 
mechanized farm like other central 
state farms elsewhere. The entire crop¬ 
ping area is expected to be reclaimed 
and brought under cultivation by 1974- 
75. Crops like hybrid jowar, pulses, 
sugarcane and paddy would be grown 
during KharilT season and groundnut, 


bajra, jowar, til, cotton and pulses 
would be grown during Rabi under 
irrigated conditions. 

INAUGURATION OF REFINERY 

Nagpal-Ambadi Petro-Chemical Re¬ 
fining Ltd was formally commissioned 
recently. This Rs five-crore plant set 
up to manufacture specialty products, 
using feedstocks obtained from the 
Madras Refinery at Manali, has the 
technical know-how of Witco Chemical 
Corporation of the USA. The Indian 
Institute of Petroleum has also 
been responsible for preparing the 
tender documents, evaluating bids and 
assisting in the selection of engineering 
contractors. They have also conducted 
laboratory investigations to find solu¬ 
tions for the problems in using Madras 
Refinery feedstocks for the production 
of the desired end products. Nagpal- 
Ambadi arc presently licensed to pro¬ 
duce, per annum, 15,000 tonnes of 
transformer oil, 8,000 tonnes of spe¬ 
cialty oils such as pharmaceutical oils, 
agricultural spray oils, white mine¬ 
ral oils, petrolatums and petroleum 
sulphonates and concentrates, and 
16,500 tonnes of oleum for captive 
use. 

NEW SPINDLES 

The Committee of the Indian Cotton 
Mills’ Federation at its recent meeting 
presided over by Mr Tej Kumar Sethi 
Chairman, considered the government’s 
proposal to allow uneconomic units 
having less than 25,000 spindles to bring 
up their spindleage to 25,000. If im¬ 
plemented this suggestion will mean 
an addition of 2.5 million spindles to 
the already existing capacity of nearly 
18 million spindles and a correspond¬ 
ing increase in the demand for cotton. 
The committee was, therefore, of the 
view that the government should imme¬ 
diately take steps to intensify its elforts 
at increasing the domestic production 
of cotton and also make sure that it 
would be able to arrange for adequate 
imports of cotton to cover the gap 
between the demand for cottcy >»d the 
Slipply of domestic cotton .available 
for mill consumption. 

TRADE CONSULTANCY SERVICE 

The Indian Institute of Foreign 
Trade has decided ip launch a consul¬ 
tancy service. Accdrding to the annual 
report of the institute for 1970-71 
released recently, faculty members and 
other specialists of the institute would 
provide services to enterprises of indus¬ 
try and trade on consultancy basis. 
Consultancy assignments will be taken 
in specific fields such as for selection 
of production for exports, identifica¬ 
tion of export opportunities, processing 
and excuting export orders, setting up 
of export department and documenta¬ 


tion. The report stated that the 
institute, in its life of seven years, 
has attained a high level of expansion 
and diversification in the fields of its 
specialisation and has developed a wide 
range of services which it provides to 
the trade and industry and to the 
central and state governments. 

ALITALIA 

Alitalia announced that from next 
year it proposed to operate between 
Italy and Japan on the tran-Siberian 
route from Rome to Tokyo and Mos¬ 
cow. With the introduction of the new 
route the flight time from Italy to 
Japan will be four hours less than the 
present one. 

A.R.C. 

The Agricultural Refinance Corpo¬ 
ration, during the year 1970-71, sanc¬ 
tioned 100 schemes involving financial 
assistance of Rs 62.15 crores. the Cor¬ 
poration’s commitment being Rs 53.92 
crores. The amount drawn by the 
financing institutions during the year 
from the Corporation was of the order 
of Rs 30.62 crores as against Rs 28.60 
crores drawn during the previous year. 
Thus, as on June 30, 1971 the Corpo¬ 
ration had sanctioned 458 schemes in¬ 
volving financial assistance of Rs 293 
crores, of which the commitment of 
the Corporation was Rs 249 crores. 
The total refinance availed of from 
the Corporation as on June 30, 1971, 
amounted to Rs 89.71 crores and 
formed 71 per cent of the Corporation’s 
commitment up to the end of the year 
1970-71 as against 64 per cent at the 
end of 1969-70. Thus, the gap between 
commitments and utilisation is narrow¬ 
ing. The expansion in the activities of 
the Corporation enabled it to earn a 
surplus of Rs 13.75 lakhs after meet¬ 
ing tax and dividend liabilities amount¬ 
ing to Rs 55.61 lakhs The distribu¬ 
tion of the 458 schemes sanctioned by 
the Corporation, scheme-wise, was as 
follows: development of minor irri¬ 
gation works 237: development of plan¬ 
tations and orchards 138; development 
of land 43: farm mechanisation 10; 
development of fisheries 10; poultry 
farming 7; construction of storage faci¬ 
lities 6; soil conservation 2 and dairy 
development 5. 

INDUSTRY IN BACKWARD AREAS 

The union government has made 
a provision of Rs five crores under the 
fourth five-year Plan for giving 10 
per cent outright grant/subsidy to 
industrial units to be set up in selected 
backward areas. The grant will be 
given to those industrial units whose 
total fixed capital investment will be 
less than Rs 50 lakhs. The units will 
have to get themselves registered 
with the state department concerned. 
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HINDUSTAN TELEPRINTERS 

Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd recorded 
sales for the year ended March 31, 
1971, to the extent of Rs 345.49 lakhs 
as against Rs 341.95 lakhs during the 
previous year, in spite of the lowering 
of the price of a unit teleprinter, stated 
Mr Kripal Singh, chairman of the 
company. Although the total despatch¬ 
es for the year amounted to 5040 units 
of teleprinters as against 5079 units 
during the previous year, increased sales 
were possible through a substantial in¬ 
crease in the supply of spares to the 
extent of Rs 54.52 lakhs as against the 
target of Rs 40 lakhs. The company 
recorded a profit of Rs 53.78 lakhs. 
The chairman pointed out that the 
company was able to repay to its colla¬ 
borators, Olivetti, a sum of Rs 30 lakhs 
in respect of deferred credit received 
from them so that the outstanding 
amount at the end of the year was re¬ 
duced to Rs 147 lakhs. The directors, 
he added, had recommended a divi¬ 
dend of 12A percent on equity capital 
for the year 1970-71. 

Mr Kirpal Singh stated that the com¬ 
pany had completed its first decade and 
during this period had registered re¬ 
markable progress. The rate of produc¬ 
tion had increased from the initial 
target of 1300 unit teleprinters to over 
5500 units after the expansion pro¬ 
gramme. The range of products has 
been extended to cover not only all the 
varieties of machines and attachments 
included in the original agreement with 
the collaborators but also some new 
items designed by the company. The 
foreign exchange content of the ma¬ 
chines had been brought down to a level 
of just three per cent by value in com¬ 
ponents and nearly six percent by value 
in raw materials. The company, he add¬ 
ed has been laying great deal of empha¬ 
sis on research and development so 
as to keep pace with the latest develop¬ 
ments in telecommunications and allied 
fields elsewhere. Development work has 
been m progress in the matter of re¬ 
designing the present machine for a 
more streamlined appearance as well as 
for incorporating the tape transmission 
and perforating attachments. 

STATE TRADING CORPORATION 

State Trading Corporation has achiev¬ 
ed a rare distinction of preparing its 
provisional performance accounts this 
year on the day the year was complet¬ 
ed. Its provisional results compared 
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quite well with the final results, which 
have been announced by the chair¬ 
man, Mr Prakash Tandon, in a state¬ 
ment prepared for the annual general 
meeting held recently. This reveals a 
high level of efficiency the company has 
attained, whereby its management is 
able to set before itself the objectives 
for the next year through its proposed 
budget. Such a system of knowledge, he 
pointed out, gave management some 
control over its destiny. The manage¬ 
ment that knew that its purchases or 
sales were going wrong within a week or 
within a month could definitely employ 
correctives. Those who watched their 
progress after longer periods of time 
did not have that advantage. This consi¬ 
derably reduced the risk of failure in the 
case of STC. As a direct consequence 
of the introduction of this accountability 
system and the financial discipline, the 
Corporation was able to achieve bene¬ 
fits in economies and ran a business of 
the order of Rs 217 crores and recorded 
a profit of Rs 6.40 crores. Mr Tandon 
added that the Corporation had increas¬ 
ed its equity capital from Rs two crores 
to Rs seven crores and proposed to raise 
it to Rs eight crores through successive 
bonus issues. 

Mr Tandon pointed out that a three- 
layered definition of accountability— 
internal, external and public -was neces¬ 
sary for the efficient running of this Cor¬ 
poration. Internal accountability serv¬ 
ed as an instrument of knowledge and 
control by management, who in their 
appraisal were their own best judges 
and worst critics. Externally, it would 
also be the instrument of control by 
those to whom the enterprise was res¬ 
ponsible. To industry and public at 
large it would be the means of commu¬ 
nicating the enterprises' activities and 
results. 

RAMON AND DEMM 

For the third year in succession 
Ramon and Demm Ltd has maintained 
a high rate of growth so that its turn¬ 
over doubled from Rs 1.16 crores in 
1969-70 to Rs 2.39 crores during the 
year ended March 31, 1971, stated Mr 
H.K. Shah, chairman, while addressing 
the annual general meeting of the com¬ 
pany recently. Gross profit for the year 
amounted to Rs 1.05 crores as against 
Rs 16.56 lakhs in the previous year. 
After making provision for depreciation 
to the extent of Rs 25.49 lakhs and creat¬ 
ing a development rebate reserve of 
Rs 45 lakhs, the company had a net pro¬ 
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fit of Rs 34.90 lakhs. The chairman 
stated that the company was able to 
write off the accumulated losses. He 
added that fine performance was essen¬ 
tially due to the high level of the com¬ 
pany's technical and managerial skill 
and secondly due to the perfection of 
its products. The company, he added, 
was able to utilise its plant capacity 
to a fair extent. 

The company has already obtained 
an import licence under which certain 
balancing plant and equipment will be 
imported which will increase the pro¬ 
duction capacity to 650 tonnes per 
annum. However, as this small increase 
in capacity will not be enough to take 
care of the heavy demand, the manage¬ 
ment has under consideration a proposal 
for the further expansion of the capacity 
of the company’s plant at Thana. This 
expansion is expected to more than 
double the existing production capacity. 
The value of orders on hand was about 
Rs 3.50crores. Mr Shah hoped that the 
results for the current year would 
not fall short of expectations. With 
the proposed increase in the output of 
both passenger and transport vehicles 
in the fourth five-year Plan, the demand 
for automobile gears and transmission 
drive assemblies, both for original 
equipment and replacement purposes, 
was bound to increase. 

HEAVY ELECTRICALS 

Heavy Electricals (India) Ltd Bhopal, 
achieved a production of finished pro¬ 
ducts, including major assemblies, of 
the level of Rs 28.66 crores which was 
very near the target of Rs 30 crores, 
during the year 1971. This was revealed 
by Mr O. S. Murthy, chairman of the 
company while addressing the annual 
general meeting held recently. He stated 
that the output exceeded the target 
in established product lines such as 
transformer, switchgear, and capacitors, 
and short-falls occurred in turbines and 
generators, products which were still 
in the development stage. Mr Murthy 
pointed out that the first 120 MW 
steam turbine was manufactured and 
successfully tested in the factory during 
the year. More sets of 120 MW steam 
turbines and generators were in various 
stages of manufacture. These were the 
largest steam turbines so far completed 
in the country. Heavy Electricals also 
manufactured during the year 2500 
KW, 440 V closed air circuit alternator 
with thyristor-fed exciter for the sugar 
industry and a 3000 HP reversing DC 
mill motor for the aluminium rolling 
mills, the largest of its kind made in 
India. A 3000 KVA rectifier transformer 
for manganese oxide plant and capacitor 
voltage transformer for use on 220 KV 
systems were the other achievements 
of the company. Manufacture of high 
speed DC blower motors for traction 
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application and a 175 KW, 1000 RPM 
class ‘B’ insulated motor with alumi¬ 
nium wound stator was also establish¬ 
ed during the year. 

The company received orders for the 
supply of two units of 120 MW turbo 
generator sets each for Ukai Thermal 
Project in Gujarat and for Santaldih 
Thermal Project in West Bengal. There 
has been a very rapid growth in the 
application of electronics to electrical 
industry in the recent years and it is 
almost impossible today to conceive of 
a power or an industrial drive with¬ 
out electronic control equipment. In 
line with this development, Mr Murthy 
pointed out that the company had made 
a start in the development of pilot scale 
manufacture of some of these equip¬ 
ments for use along with the large 
machines under normal production at 
Bhopal. Within a brief period, the engi¬ 
neers of the company had developed 
and produced voltage regulators (which 
were being imported so for) for use on 
the 1500V DC electrical multiple unit 
coaches of Indian Railways. In an 
effort to minimise dependence on 
foreign know-how, development work 
was also undertaken in collaboration 
with the Central Electronic Engineering 
Research Institute, Pilani, for transis¬ 
torised excitation control equipment 
for the diesel electric locomotive and 
two such proto-types had been success¬ 
fully made and were operating satis¬ 
factorily in service trials for the last 
few months. The 15-year Technical 
Consultancy Agreement with Associat¬ 
ed Electrical Industries Ltd, UK, ex¬ 
pired on November 16, 1970, and it was 
not considered necessary to renew this 
agreement. A separate agreement has 
been, however, concluded with EE- 
AEI Turbo-generator Company for the 
manufeture of steam turbines of 236 
MW rating for nuclear power stations, 
stated Mr Murthy. 

INDIAN IRON 

Sir Biren Mookerjee, Chairman, the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company Ltd, 
told the shareholders at the annual 
general meeting held recently that the 
basic plant of the company was old, 
though it had been maintained well 
with the available resources and foreign 
exchange. He added that rehabilitation 
of the major units of the plant require 
great deal of money and the only means 
of providing this money was through 
depreciation charges and whatever was 
transferred to reserve after provision for 
dividends. Under these circumstances, 
he added, it was not possible to declare 
large dividends. He stated that the banks 
which provided the company with 
necessary working capital did not fa¬ 
vour the payment of large dividends 
out of overdrafts. Another important 
factor that stood in the way of increas¬ 


ed dividend was the government’s price 
control policy in regard to steel Where¬ 
as cost of raw materials, freights, con¬ 
sumable stores and labour continued to 
increase it would not be possible to 
maintain profits, he stated. He, there¬ 
fore, stressed the fact that a dividend 
of six per cent which was maintained 
was quite fair under these circumstanc¬ 
es. 

Talking about the proper mainte¬ 
nance of the plant. Sir Biren Mookerjee 
stated that such expenditure always 
paid rich dividends. He added, however, 
that even the best maintenance engineers 
in the world would not be able to pro¬ 
perly maintain a plant if essential spare 
parts, accessories and implements were 
not made available to them in proper 
time. He added that the government 
had to realise the importance of this 
aspect of plant operations. While the 
need to conserve foreign exchange was 
of paramount importance and the need 
to progressively intensify import subs¬ 
titution was equally so, some relaxation 
of these rigid procedures was neces¬ 
sary especially in the case of continu¬ 
ously operating units such as integrated 
steel plants, where delay in obtaining 
essential materials could lead to drastic 
consequences. 

M.M.T.C. 

The Minerals and Metals Trading 
Corporation of India Ltd recorded a 
turnover of over Rs 250 crorcs during 
the year ended March 31, 1971 as 
against Rs 137 crores during the previ¬ 
ous year, thereby recording a magni¬ 
ficent performance in a single year. 
While expanding its activity to such an 
extent, the Corporation was able to 
manage its activities quite nicely, so 
that it recorded net profit of Rs 1.94 
crorcs after providing for taxation. A 
dividend of 10 per cent has declared. 
MrS. Ramachandran, chairman, while 
addressing the annual general meeting, 
stated that the rate of growth of exports 
has continuously increased from 11 per 
cent in 1968-69 to 14 per cent in 1969-70 
and to 16 per cent during the year under 
review. Almost all the principal com¬ 
modities that were exported revealed 
increases. Export of iron ore increased 
by 15 per cent, of manganese ore by 
over 20 per cent and of coal and coke 
by over 50 per cent. 

The imports of the Corporation also 
increased substantially which were 
around Rs 145 crorcs during the year, 
nearly thrice the volume of imports in 
1969-70. The Corporation has also been 
interested in the distribution of essen¬ 
tial raw materials such as steel, non- 
ferrous metals, fertilizers and chemical, 
Mr Ramachandran added that there 
was considerable scope for the Corpora¬ 
tion to make still greater contribution 


through new strategies for import of 
essential raw materials. 

UNIVERSAL STEEL 

Universal Steel and Alloys Ltd, a 
new company with Mr Raunaq Singh, 
managing director of Bharat Steel Tubes, 
as chairman, is entering the capital 
market with a public issue of Rs 30 
lakhs. The subscription list opens on 
October 11. The entire issue is under¬ 
written. The first phase of the project 
is estimated to cost Rs 100 lakhs. The 
promotors, the directors and their 
friends have taken up equity shares 
worth Rs 20 lakhs. The Industrial Fi¬ 
nance Corporation of India has already 
sanctioned a term loan of Rs 50 lakhs. 
The balance of Rs 30 lakhs is being 
offered to the public for subscription. 
The company is setting up a plant at 
Faridabad for the manufacture of mild 
steel billets with an annual installed 
capacity of 12.000 tonnes. The 
company has applied for an industrial 
licence to increase its capacity to 
25,000 tonnes of special and mild steel 
billets to be subsequently rolled into 
21,000 tonnes of flats, rods and wires. 
In view of the progress already achiev¬ 
ed towards implementation of the pro¬ 
ject, production is likely to com¬ 
mence by May next year. 

ZENITH STEEL PIPES 

Zenith Steel Pipes Ltd has shown 
improved results in the four months 
from May to August 1971. The sales 
of the company in the four months 
amounted to Rs 329 lakhs as against 
Rs 229 lakhs during the corresponding 
period last year. Similarly, the produc¬ 
tion in these four months amounted 
to 12,300 tonnes, against 9,747 tonnes 
in corresponding period of last year. 
The company had received in the first 
four months of this year 6,280 tonnes 
of steel at the factory, against 
5,262 tonnes during the corresponding 
period last year. A substantial portion 
of steel required this year would be im¬ 
ported. Exports during the first four 
months of this year were 1,486 tonnes, 
against the total export of 6,900 tonnes 
during the whole of last year. The 
profitability of the company would de¬ 
pend entirely on the availability of 
steel for production and also on the 
market conditions. The production of 
the tools manufacturing division was 
improving slowly, but there was subs¬ 
tantial scope for further improvement. 

HINDUSTAN LEVER 

Hindustan Lexer announced its de¬ 
cision to pay an interim dividend in 
respect of the year 1971 of 60 paise 
per share (same as for 1970), subject to 
deduction of tax, such dividend to be 
payable on November II, 1971. 
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Reviewed by AC ADEMIC US 


1 he c\cr-widcning gap between the 
rich and the poor nations of the world 
emphasises the urgent necessity of ex¬ 
ploring the ways by which modern 
science and technology can help to 
promote economic growth in the less 
developed countries. The Role of Science 
wul Technology in Developing Countries 
makes an attempt to deal with this 
extremely urgent problem. The Lester 
Pearson report (‘“Partners in Develop¬ 
ment”) lays main emphasis on the 
economic and social development of 
the less developed countries (LDCs) 
and though some wise things have been 
said on the role of science and techno¬ 
logy in that report, this part of the 
treatment does not go into much detail. 
In a sense therefore this book may be 
said to supplement the Pearson report. 

Fascinating Study 

This fascinating study has arri\cd at 
some very instructive conclusions. Eco¬ 
nomic growth requires the concurrent 
development of agriculture and industry 
as there is symbiotic relationship bet¬ 
ween the two. It is felt that in the short- 
run industrial growth in the LDCs 
cannot be expected to provide adequate 
employment. The numerical predomi¬ 
nance of the non-urban population 
emphasises the importance of rural 
development if the growing problem of 
unemployment is to be successfully 
tackled. The economic growth of indus¬ 
trialised countries has depended to a 
considerable extent on technological 
innovations backed by capita! invest¬ 
ment. In LDCs innovation has played 
a much smaller role and capital in¬ 
vestment largely embodying imported 
technology has been the main source 
of economic development. According 
to the author, while new investment is 
evidently very important for continued 
economic growth, it is the improvement 


and adaptation of indigenous or import¬ 
ed technology and increased efficiency 
in the use of resources in both the agri¬ 
cultural and industrial sectors that 
need immediate attention. By them¬ 
selves neither the availability of scienti¬ 
fic research facilities nor opportunities 
for agricultural and industrial improve¬ 
ment is enough to ensure economic 
progress. What is required, according 
to the author, is a proper co-ordination 
of science, technology and production. 

Stress on Innovations 

In developed countries it is found 
that innovations arc promoted by mark¬ 
et pressures for lower costs, newer pro¬ 
ducts or by nationally planned efforts 
to achieve clearly defined targets. In 
LDCs market mechanism is inadequate 
for this purpose and innovations de¬ 
pend more on government initiative and 
efforts. And hence the greater impor¬ 
tance in LDCs of national science 
planning at the highest political level 
with supporting organisations to provide 
technical information and advice and 
implement decisions. This implies not 
just a policy of scientific research but 
covers the entire field of developing 
and making the best use of the national 
scientific and technological potential. 
Merc research may be less important 
than strengthening the supporting ser¬ 
vice activities and shaping the general 
attitude of the people and raising the 
general level of productive competence. 

The capacity to absorb imported 
technology depends on the general 
level of skills, a balanced distribution 
of scientific and technological personnel 
and on adequate supply of managerial 
and entrepreneurial talent. According 
to the author, technically-minded entre¬ 
preneurs, cost-conscious managers, 
innovative designers and engineers are 


likely to be as valuable as research 
scientists in the earlier stages of econo¬ 
mic development. As development 
proceeds, ;he aim should be to increase 
technological competence so as to lessen 
technological dependence on foreign 
countries. This involves building up a 
network of applied research, develop¬ 
ment and design centres with extension 
and supporting services. The effective¬ 
ness of all these will depend to a large 
extent on good communications within 
the network and externally with the 
productive sectors. This means linkages 
between government, production and 
research centres are very important. 

According to the author, moderni¬ 
sation of agriculture requires the deve¬ 
lopment of technological improvements 
which have been tailored to suit the 
particular ecological circumstances and 
the local farming system and which 
arc then proved and demonstrated as 
worthwhile to the individual farmers 
and which finally are ‘sold’ to them in 
conjunction with corresponding attent¬ 
ion to other factors the absence of which 
may hinder their acceptance. It is no 
use borrowing foreign methods whole¬ 
sale and blindly applying them to Indian 
agriculture as was done in the past as 
such an attempt, from the very start, is 
doomed to failure. 

Similarly, to further industrial growth, 
a research organisation needs to do 
much more than research. It must 
take on an entrepreneurial function and 
carry on innovation further towards 
economic exploitation. Supporting 
institutions will be required to help 
select the most appropriate technology 
and to adapt it to suit local needs and 
conditions. 

Best Use 

As regards the choice of technology, 
the author believes that the best use of 
resources in LDCs requires the develop¬ 
ment of both efficient capital-saving and 
efficient labour-intensive techniques. 
This is necessary, if relatively scarce 
capital is to be used more effectively 
and if the vast labour force is to be 
given useful employment. 

What is most important, develop¬ 
ment and social change cannot take 
place without a certain minimum scien¬ 
tific culture in society. Hence it is very 
urgent that science education be intro¬ 
duced as early as possible at primary 
level, taking full advantage of new ap¬ 
proaches developed in recent years, 
though adapting them to suit local cir¬ 
cumstances and needs. Even at the 
university level comparatively few nar¬ 
row specialists will be required, which 
means that the major need is a broad 
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scientific and technological training in¬ 
cluding related social studies. 

This is a delightful book emphasising 
the need of the spread of science and 
technology in the LDCs more rapidly 
than what has been taking place. If 
the relative gap between the per capita 
income in the rich and poor countries 
is to be reduced from the present ratio 
of 20 : 1 to say, 10 : 1 by the year 
2000, i.e. in about 30 years, the net rate 
of increase of GNP of the LDCs will 
have to be raised from the present 2.5 
per cent to 5.5 per cent. This is a stu¬ 
pendous task and the degree to which 
modern science and technology can 
assist this growth process will depend 
on the total amount of investment funds 
available, the fraction allocated to scien¬ 
ce and technology and the wisdom and 
skill with which that knowledge will be 
used. Social reformers and planners in 
LDCs will do well to ponder over this 
subject so ably analysed in this book by 
Graham Jones. 

NO WINE IN NEW BOTTLE 

Dr V. B. Singh writes profusely, if 
not always profoundly, and has now 
added one more book to quite a large 
number of books that he has already 
written or mostly edited. 

According to the author. Theories of 
Economic Development is a critical study 
of the theories as propounded by 
important thinkers in the history of 
economic thought and by contemporary 
economists like Harrod, Domar, Kalc- 
eki, Hicks and Kaldor. So much has 
been written on the writings of the past 
thinkers that it is indeed difficult to add 
anything substantially new to what has 
already been said, except by way of new 
interpretations of the old theories in the 
light of new problems which the world 
is facing and in the light of new thinking 
tnd ideologies which have developed 
Mnce then. There are shelfful of excel¬ 
lent books on the subject and in spite 
of the praise showered on the book by 
Prof Dobb, Prof Kalecki and Prof J. 
K. Mehta, this book is not even a patch 
on say a book on a similar subject by 
Robert L. Heilbroner. 

What however appears interesting in 
this book is the author's attempt to 
identify the areas of their relevance to 
developing countries. The panorama of 
economic theories and ideas is a reflect¬ 
ion of changing history and should be 
of relevance to the developing countries 
which are facing various problems even 
as the developed countries faced similar 
problems in the past. 

Thus it is of significance to note that 
the per capita income in the six thou¬ 
sand years preceding the Industrial 
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Revolution was almost equal in various 
countries of the world. Further, the 
study of political economy as opposed 
to economics as conceived by Robbins 
underlines the role of institutional fac¬ 
tors at a given time and place, since 
economic order is an integral part of 
the social order. This tradition origi¬ 
nated with Adam Smith and was enrich¬ 
ed by Marx, Schumpeter and other 
economic thinkers and we know that 
even an abstract thinker and analyst 
like Ricardo found it expedient to enter 
parliament to shape economic policies 
and help their implementation, while 
Marx considered the capture of state 
power as the pre-condition of the new 
social order. Keynes also assigned a 
positive role to the state in the econo¬ 
mic sphere. According to the author, 
Adam Smith and Marx assigned a vital 
role to agricultural surplus in accumu¬ 
lation and economic development and 
this should be particularly noted by 
developing countries where economic 
development for long was identified with 
industrialisation. All the thinkers have 
emphasised the role of technology in 
economic development. Also, to aug¬ 
ment accumulation and technological 
progress, the choice of the key sector 
and its dominant role in economic deve¬ 
lopment has been a running thread in 
the history of the theories of economic 
development. 

Some of the above implications for 
the developing countries which the 
author is supposed to have drawn from 
the theories of economic thinkers from 
Adam Smith downwards appear to be 
too general and vague. As a fact in 
historical writings it is easy to find what 
one intdhds to Find. The entire treat¬ 
ment in this book lacks focus and in 
view of the incomparably superior mate¬ 
rial on similar subject now available in 
abundance, it is surprising that the 
author should have thought it fit to 
publish in 1971 the material which he 
collected as far back as 1955-56. And 
as regards the complimentary remarks 
on such books by well-known western 
authors, it is now generally understood 
by most of the Indian readers that it is 
• more a matter of courtesy on their pari 
and therefore not to be taken too seri¬ 
ously and as expression of the real 
worth of a book. 

DEVELOPMENT BANKING 

There is not enough literature on the 
subject and Development Banking in 
India is intended to fill that gap. 
The present study based on the docto¬ 
ral thesis of the author is confined to 
only those development banks in India 
which are fundamentally financial in 
approach and supply financial assis¬ 
tance to the medium and large-sized 
industrial concerns in the private sector. 

The author begins by explaining the 
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theory of financing industrialisation and 
economic growth particularly in deve¬ 
loping countries and the principles on 
which development banks have been 
modelled in various countries, develop¬ 
ed and developing. In his analysis, the 
author has done well to include the 
analysis of the various regional deve¬ 
lopment banks such as the European 
Investment Bank, the Asian Develop¬ 
ment Bank, the African Development 
Bank and the Inter-American Deve¬ 
lopment Bank. This is because the 
formation of such regional develop¬ 
ment banks has opened new horizons 
and posed new problems which need 
careful consideration. 

Exhaustive Analysis 

Turning to India, the author has 
fairly exhaustively analysed the funct¬ 
ioning of the Industrial Finance Corpo¬ 
ration of India, state financial corpo¬ 
rations, the Industrial Credit and Invest¬ 
ment Corporation of India and the 
Industrial Development Bank of India. 
The author analyses their origin, object¬ 
ives and functions, their capital struc¬ 
ture, managerial patterns, their achieve¬ 
ments and their prospects. What is 
more important, he has also suggested 
anumherof measures for their improve¬ 
ment. Most of this ground is covered in 
some other books on banking and 
therefore it is the last aspect, namely 
the suggested measures for improve 
ment of these development banks which 
naturally attracts the reader's attention 
and which is also is the best pan of 
the hook. 

Dr Saksena is of the opinion that in 
the present economic context of deve¬ 
loping countries like India, all the deve¬ 
lopment hanks in the country should 
provide financial assistance to projects 
in the priority sectors (instead of to 
traditional industries which get most of 
the assistance at present and thus help 
industries which are likely to provide 
substitutes for imports or increase ex¬ 
ports or provide base for agricultural o. 
industrial development. 

Also, these development banks, with 
the co-operation of the planning autho¬ 
rities, should aim at balanced regional 
growth of industries. They should 
accord preferential treatment to appli¬ 
cations from relatively backward regions 
of the country by offering them more 
liberal terms of assistance such as lower 
rates of interest, lower margin require¬ 
ments, grant of unsecured loans and 
longer amortisation period. 

The author wants that government 
should give some preferential treatment 
to these development banks in respect 
of taxation. Fiscal concessions should 
be so devised that on the one hand 
there is a substantial reduction in the 
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tax liability, while on the other, undue 
dissipation of profits as dividend is not 
possible. The author is also of the 
opinion that government should allow 
these development banks to operate 
more freely by reducing a number of 
restrictions placed on them at present. 

Further, in view of the establishment 
of a multitude of institutions in India for 
providing industrial finance, the entire 
development banking structure in the 
country appears to be in need of syste¬ 
matic co-ordination and demarcation 
of activities for avoiding duplication of 
work and for achieving maximum utili¬ 
sation of resources. At present the 
Industrial Development Bank of India 
is supposed to do this work of demarca¬ 
tion and co-ordination; but much yet 
remains to be done in this sphere. 

According to Dr Saksena these insti¬ 
tutions instead of merely providing 
financial assistance should also under¬ 
take promotional industrial activities 
for which purpose they should try to 
have technically trained personnel on 
their staff. There are also valuable sug¬ 
gestions in the book regarding simpli¬ 
fication of application forms which at 
present are bafflingly complex, reduction 
of delays at all levels of operation (e.g. 
receipt of application and sanc¬ 
tion and utilisation of funds etc.), 
resource planning by these banks so 
that maximum use is made of their 
limited resources, their capital struc¬ 
ture, regarding lowering rates of inte¬ 
rest, syndicating or joint financing by 
these institutions in the case of big 
industrial projects and regarding uni¬ 
formity of annual reports. 

Large and medium-scale industries 
in the private sector are facing at present 
a number of problems of which supply 
and cost of finance is the most impor¬ 
tant. The conditions in this field arc 
almost chaotic and careful attention 
needs to be given to solve this problem. 
Though much of what Dr Saksena has 
provided in this book is already avail¬ 
able elsewhere, yet his comprehensive 
review of the functioning of the deve¬ 
lopment banks in the country and his 
useful suggestions for their improved 
functioning make careful perusal of 
the book worth our while. His suggest¬ 
ions for improvement should be care¬ 
fully considered by the authorities con¬ 
cerned in the field of development bank¬ 
ing in India. 

I M F. STAND-BY ARRANGEMENT 

The Stand-by Arrangements of the 
International Monetary Fund by Joseph 
Gold contains clause-by-clause and 
comprehensive examination of the for¬ 
mal, legal and financial characteristics 
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of the stand-by arrangements of the 
Internationa] Monetary Fund. 

The stand-by arrangement is a novel 
instrument of international finance. It 
is a decision of the IMF by which 
a member “is assured that, in accord¬ 
ance with the terms of the decision, it 
will be able without further review, to 
purchase the currencies of other mem¬ 
bers from the Fund during a specified 
period and up to a specified amount in 
order to help the member to deal with 
balance of payments problems.” While 
the Articles of Agreement provide ex¬ 
pressly only for direct purchases of 
exchange from the IMF, the stand-by 
arrangement has become the main 
technique for making the Fund’s re¬ 
sources available to its members. 

Decisions Adopted 

In this connection the IMF has adopt¬ 
ed a scries of decisions which establish 
the framework within which the Fund 
approves stand-by arrangements. 

Thus a member is not required to 
have an immediate need for resources 
when it requests a stand-by arrange¬ 
ment; the need may arise during the 
period of the stand-by arrangement. It 
is also not essential for a member to 
demonstrate that a need will arise. In 
making each purchase under a stand-by 
arrangement, the member must make 
the same representation as to its need 
for the purchase that it makes when 
requesting a direct purchase. 

In accordance with the principle 
that the Fund makes its resources 
available to members under adequate 
safeguards, a member declares the poli¬ 
cies that it intends to follow and the 
Fund decides whether they justify 
approval of the stand-by arrangement 
requested by the member. This means 
that the stand-by arrangement has be¬ 
come the most effective technique for 
pursuading member countries to follow 
policies that promote the purposes of 
the Fund. 

The period of a stand-by arrangement 
is normally 12 months, although the 
period has been shorter in a few cases 
because of the seasonal or special 
character of the member’s payments 
problem. 

It should be noted that a member is 
not prevented from making purchases 
outside a stand-by arrangement on the 
ground that a stand-by arrangement is 
in existence. Extrinsic purchases may 
be made in the gold tranche, and if 
available, must be made before any 
purchases or further purchases can be 
made under a stand-by arrangement. 
The Fund may borrow in order to 
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finance purchases under a stand-by 
arrangement. 

A member must repurchase from 
the Fund an amount of its own cur¬ 
rency equivalent to each purchase under 
the stand-by arrangement not later 
than three years after the purchase, 
unless the Fund’s holdings of the 
member’s currency resulting from the 
purchase are reduced in some other way. 
The repurchase obligations must be 
discharged in the reserve media and 
in the amounts in which the obligations 
are calculated. 

Since 1952 when the IMF approved 
the first stand-by arrangement for a 
member country, there have been more 
than 300 such arrangements for nearly 
60 countries. Since a stand-by arrange¬ 
ment has become a leading technique 
by which the IMF makes its resources 
available to its members, the students 
of economics and especially of mone¬ 
tary economics would be naturally inte¬ 
rested in knowing the relevant details 
concerning such an arrangement. The 
student of economics will find the reading 
of this book useful as it throws much 
light on this particular aspect of the 
IMF. 

WAGE POLICY 

The issues involved in wage policy 
and wage determination are of very 
complex nature. These issues arc of 
great significance as they have bearing 
on incomes and prices policy. No wage 
policy could be thought of without refe¬ 
rence to principles, practices and proce¬ 
dures followed in wage-fixation at micro¬ 
levels. Also approaches of trade unions, 
employers, wage-fixing authorities and 
social workers to wage determination 
and wage policy have to be taken into 
consideration. With a view to studying 
all these aspects of this burning prob¬ 
lem of wage policy and wage determi¬ 
nation, the Centre of Advanced Study 
in Economics of the University of 
Bombay organised a seminar and 
published the papers presented at 
this seminar. Of the four parts into 
which Wage Policy and Wage Deter¬ 
mination in India is divided, part I 
deals with the “Policy and Theoreti¬ 
cal Aspects' 1 . 

According to Dr V. V. Bhatt the 
basic guideline for an incomes policy 
should be the planned increase in per 
capita consumption. Among the essen¬ 
tial ingredients of an incomes policy, 
the author enumerates restraints on 
functionless incomes, on price rises and 
profit increases, and stability of relative 
prices. While the functional income 
should be allowed to rise at a faster 
rate than the national income, the 
earners should be induced to save a 
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large proportion of their additional 
income. The author advocates the 
instrument of collective consumption 
such as free education, free health 
services, etc., to raise the standard of 
living of the weak and vulnerable sect¬ 
ions of the society. Dr Bhatt s article 
may be the first to contain an outline 
of a tentative incomes policy and should 
provoke further thinking on this im¬ 
portant subject. 

Dr J. N. Sinha is of the opinion that 
“the guiding principle of linking in¬ 
creases in wages and income with 
increases in productivity followed in the 
incomes and prices policy of the western 
countries is hardly suitable in the under¬ 
developed countries as the over-riding 
consideration in such countries has 
been accelerated rate of growth coupled 
with due regard to the reduction in dis¬ 
parities in income distribution and 
consumption.” 

While Prof K. R. Ranadive focusses 
attention on the conflict between effi¬ 
ciency and equity aspects of incomes 
policy, especially when incomes policy 
is used primarily as an anti-inflationary 
device as seems to have been the case 
in the post-war years. Dr V. B. Singh 
has given a brief outline of wage policy 
in a socialist society bringing out cer¬ 
tain implications of such a policy for 
India. He has emphasised points such 
as extention of the system of payment 
by results, use of incentives, merger of 
dearness allowance with basic rates of 
pay and stabilisation of agricultural 
prices. 

% 

Need-Based Wage 

According to Mr Bagaram Tulpule 
notions that wage increases lead to 
price increases and therefore retard 
economic growth and that industrial 
workers are pampered, etc., are unte¬ 
nable. He feels that need-based wage is 
practicable in a number of sectors such 
as banking, insurance and transport. 
He also pleads for an immediate fixat¬ 
ion of minimum wages in all unorga¬ 
nised and sweated sectors of the Indian 
economy. 

While Mr K. V. Iyer pleads for a 
compromise between the needs of 
workers and capacity of an industry to 
pay. Dr A. Vasudevan argues strongly 
that as there is a strong relationship 
between wage-rate and cost of living, 
measures to augment agricultural sur¬ 
pluses would go a long way in checking 
increases in wages. 

Part II of the book contains articles 
on wage determination. Messrs K. K. 
Bhatia, K. G. Ghandhi and R. N. 
Pandey have laid great stre>$ on perio¬ 
dical reviews of the minimum wages 
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fixed and the importance of accepting 
regional minima rather than the nation¬ 
al minimum wage in fixing the mini¬ 
mum wages. Dr S. D. Punekar and Prof 
M. B. Desai have analysed the pro¬ 
blems in w age fixation in Maharashtra 
and Gujarat respectively. Dr Desai 
writing about the fixation of minimum 
wages in the agricultural sector in 
Gujarat is of the opinion that the diffi¬ 
culties in fixing minimum wages must 
somehow be surmounted in view of 
widespread poverty and exploitation of 
the landless labour in that state. Prof 
J. C. Sandesara has examined the im¬ 
pact of the implementation of the re¬ 
commendations of wage boards in 
regard to profitability, wage costs, 
wage scales and skill differences and 
has also offered a critical appraisal of 
the functioning of the system of wage 
boards. M. R. Meher has reviewed the 
decisions of the Supreme Court on 
various cases and has concluded that 
“the principles of wage determination 
evolved by experience by and large 
reconcile the requirements of social 
justice with the need for development 
and stability of industry. 

Specific Issues 

Articles in parts III and IV of the 
book deal with some specific issues 
concerning wage policy and wage deter¬ 
mination. Prof P. R. Brahmananda 
has argued that “the peucemeat ap¬ 
proach to wage-determination is partial 
and is incompatible with the idea of 
interdependent mechanism of the vari¬ 
ables of the system.” Dr S.R. Bhurucha 
has considered the various cost increas¬ 
es which have resulted in the escalation 
of the price of steel in India and has 
come to the conclusion that raw mate¬ 
rial and capital costs are primarily res¬ 
ponsible for this escalation. M. V. 
Madiman comparing the changes in the 
wage bills at HSL has concluded that 
“the relation between productivity and 
wages is weak.” Dr B. R. Rairikar has 
come to the conclusion that in engineer¬ 
ing industry real wages have lagged 
behind productivity. Most of the papers 
in these sections have come to the con¬ 
clusion that “since wage costs are a 
small proportion of total costs, increas¬ 
es in them do not contribute signifi¬ 
cantly to inflation in Indian industries.” 

There is a great amount of confused 
thinking even among the educated 
about wage policy and wage determinat¬ 
ion. Our thinking in this sphere appears 
to be mainly governed by our prejudic¬ 
es in one way or the other;. Nothing 
is more important therefore at this 
juncture than an objective study of 
these complex problems on which alone 
sound wage policy can be based. The 
papers in the book help us considerably 
in obieUivel\ looking at them and 
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form informed views about various 
aspects of wage problems. Bombay 
University publications have a quality 
of their own and this excellent publi¬ 
cation will more than fulfil reader's 
expectations. 

HISTORY OF DEVELOPMENT 

The study of economic histories of 
various countries is receiving increasing 
attention in western countries where the 
subject is being studied from new 
angles. This is because it is generally 
felt that the study of economic problems 
in their proper historical perspective 
would be in a position to provide useful 
guide-lines for the future. In spite of 
some attempts in this field made by 
scholars like Romesh Chand Dutt. 
Radhakamal Mukherjee and D.R. Gad- 
gil, it must be admitted that scholars in 
India have so far neglected this vast 
and fruitful field, though vast amount 
of relevant information and data are 
stored in various reports and old par¬ 
liamentary debates. It is therefore 
extremely heartening that B. V. Mahe- 
shwari has taken a plunge in this field 
and has made a fairly successful attempt 
to fill the lacuna in the study of eco¬ 
nomic history of India since the first 
world war in his book Industrial and 
Agricultural De\elopment of India Since 
1914. 

The author lias divided the economic 
history of India since 1914 to the pre¬ 
sent day into two parts. The first part 
covers the period from 1914 to 1947, 
while the second part deals with the 
period since independence. The author 
has done well to give in the introductory 
chapter the important events from the 
beginning of the British rule in India 
up to the time of the first world war. 
This provides the necessary background 
for the proper appreciation of develop¬ 
ments which have subsequently taken 
place in the country. In a sense it is 
appalling how little efforts the British 
government put forward in those days 
in the field of agriculture and industry; 
and yet the temptation to read and 
judge the past in the light of current 
thinking and ideology must be resisted 
lor the proper assessment of the impact 
of the British achievements in India. 

Analysis in part I is further divided 
into two parts with the world depression 
of 1929-33 being taken as the dividing 
line. While reading this part and inter¬ 
preting the statistical data presented 
in the book, the readers must keep in 
mind the fact that the figures before 
1947 and those after 1947 are not com¬ 
parable due to the partition of the coun¬ 
try in 1947. It is high time some stu¬ 
dents of economics or statistics or ins¬ 
titutions collecting statistical materi¬ 
al should collect such and other rele¬ 
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vant data pertaining to India as it exists 
today for the period before 1947 to 
facilitate comparison with figures 
after 1947. And yet the analysis 
of the figures present the broad trends 
in the field of agriculture and* industry 
that were developing during the period. 

In part II the author has begun by 
analysing the economic events that took 
place between 1947 and 1950 which in 
a sense stands as a dividing line bet¬ 
ween 1947 and 1970. The remaining 
chapters of this part analyse events in 
the field of agriculture and industry 
(and to some extent in the field of inter¬ 
national trade) during the period 1950- 
51 and 1965-66 and a little later. The 
author has concluded the book by 
summarising the achievements during 
the post-independent era and by pre¬ 
senting a strategy for the future de¬ 
velopment of the country on the basis 
of historical analysis presented in the 
previous chapters. As regards the 
developments in the field of agriculture 
and industry since 1951, these are com¬ 
paratively recent events and a large 
number of hooks on these develop¬ 
ments have appeared in the market 
many of which have already been re¬ 
viewed in these columns. 

It is unfortunate that in this history, 
the author has not analysed develop¬ 
ments in other fields such as transport, 
banking, etc. This would have made the 
book more comprehensive and there¬ 
fore more useful to the students of 
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economic history. The analysis of the 
developments in those fields would 
have also thrown more light on the 
developments in the field of agriculture 
and industry. Though the author has 
modestly pleaded his inability to deal 
with these topics historically, there is 
no doubt that Dr Maheshwari has 
shown proof of requisite ability and 
industry that would have enabled him 
to present economic history of India 
more comprehensively. 

Also one very much wishes that in a 
book on Indian economic history pub¬ 
lished as recently as 1971, the author 
had adopted the latest approach 
towards economic history adopted by 
recent writers such as Miss Phillis 
Deane in her First Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion. She has worked out vital statis¬ 
tics such as per capita income, rates of 
consumption and saving, domestic and 
foreign investment, etc. in England 
from 1850 onwards. Already attempts 
have been made to work out these 
figures for India by Dr M. Mukherjee 
of the Indian Statistical Institute of 
Calcutta and the author could have 
made use of that material. 

With all the lacunae, this book makes 
interesting reading and would be found 
very useful not only by the students of 
economic history but also by the stu¬ 
dents of Indian economy. The book 
should inspire students in India U> ex¬ 
plore its economic past which is an 
extremely rewarding field. 
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reorganisation 


The process of change 


Our new structure is as follows: 

Subsidiaries 


Cashew Corporation of India Limited • Handicrafts & Handlooms Export Corporation of India Limited • 
Indian Motion Pictures Export Corporation Limited • Projects & Equipment Corporation of India Limited 
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Today, an organisation can only live by change. 
The kind of change that will help it keep pace with a 
fast moving world. We, at the State Trading Corpora¬ 
tion, believe in such change. To review, renew and 
revitalise our service to our customers. 

Through our system of self-appraisal and analysis, 
we try to meet the stringent demands of international 
trade. In 1969, the Corporation was reorganised and 
restructured to improve its working efficiency. Two 
years later, we are undergoing further change. A change 
to facilitate the handling of the Corporation's enormous 
increase in total trade. New subsidiaries and divisions 
have been formed, each concentrating on a manageable 
group of related products. These arc the units whose 
performance will be measured, appraised and—through 
the Corporation’s corrective system—self adjusted if ~ 
things go wrong. 

In striving for excellence, the Corporation is 
trying to institutionalise its service to customers. A new 


contact point has been established for customer service. : 
Any customer who has a complaint or needs assistance, 
can write to or contact the Information Department 
which will initiate coordinated action. \ 

The International Operations Division will look ’ 
after the Corporation’s global network of offices and 
help probe new markets to develop trade. JT 

STC lays special emphasis on its service to the ~ 
small-scale sector. Wc offer it a package service deal of 
finance, raw materials, marketing and advice to help 
it realise its full potential. The States Marketing 
Division has been set up to liaise closely with small- 
scale industries and export corporations in various 
states. 

These are some of the changes that the Corpo¬ 
ration has initiated. Th-y arc by no means final Rrcautc 
change, to us. is constant. Constant change lor constant 
improvement. 
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THE INDIA CEMENTS LIMITED 


Rao Bahadur Ramjeedass Iyer Reviews Activities 

Addressing the Twenty-Fifth Annual General Meeting of the Company held at Madras on 
27th September, 1971, Rao Bahadur R. Ramjeedass Iyer said: 


Friends: 

On behalf of the Board of Directors 
and on my own behalf, I extend a cor¬ 
dial welcome to all of you to the 
TWENTY-FIFTH Annual General 
Meeting of your Company. 

Before proceeding to the main busi¬ 
ness of the day, I have to perform a 
melancholy duty. One of the founder- 
directors of the Company, Sri C.S. 
Loganathan passed away on the 11th 
of May this year. His demise leaves a 
great void in our midst which cannot 
be easily filled. He was associated with 
the Qompany right from its inception 
and was all along a tower of strength 
and support to the management. He 
was a self-made man and built up a 
reputation for keen entrepreneur- 
chip which has left its mark on many 
industries in this country. This meet¬ 
ing should have been presided over by 
Sri P. Suryanarayana. For the last few 
years he has been presiding over the 
Annual General Body meetings and 
has been conducting the proceedings 
with great ability and tact. We were 
shocked to hear that he suddenly 
passed away on the night of 22nd of 
this month, that is, just a lews days ago. 
Sri P. Suryanarayana, liks Sri C.S. 
Loganathan, has been associated with 
’he Company from its inception. With 
nis passing away another vital link with 
the past has been snapped. His loss 
is well-nigh impossible to replace. It 
would have been in the fitness of things 
for them to have been present to usher 
in the Silver Jubilee year of the India 
Cements. I request your permission to 
convey our condolences u> the members 
of the families of late Sri C.S. Loga¬ 
nathan and Sri P. Suryanarayana. 

2. I am glad to inform you that M/s. 
S.L.N. Simha and J.H. Tarapore have 
been appointed as Directors of your 
Company in the place of Messrs. C.S. 
Loganathan and P. Surayanarayana. 

3. Silver Jubilee Year 

The year under review marks the Sil¬ 


ver Jubilee of the Company. Wc are 
Twenty-live years old and I may be per¬ 
mitted to digress a little on a brief his¬ 
tory of the Company's growth during 
the last 25 years. The Company was 
incorporated on the 21st February 
1946. The first cement plant of 1 lakh 
tonnes capacity was commissioned at 
Talaiyuthu, Tirunelveli District in 
August 1949, and thereafter within a 
short span of ten years, the capacity 
was progressively increased to approxi¬ 
mately half-a-million tonnes. In view 
of the continued scarcity of cement, 
a crash programme of expansion to 
augment cement production under the 
Five Year Plans by a further one 
million tonnes was launched in 1965- 
66. Two additional units of two lakh 
tonnes capacity each were commission¬ 
ed between 1969 and 1970, thereby rais¬ 
ing the total capacity at the Talaiyuthu 
plant to nearly one million tonnes per 
annum. A second factory was set up at 
Sankaridrug, Salem District with an 
initial capacity of two lakh tonnes in 
1963 which again, within a short span 
of 7 years, was increased to six lakh 
tonnes per annum with the commission¬ 
ing of one kiln under the one-million 
tonne expansion scheme on 21st June 
1971. The rated capacity as on date is 
1.5 million tonnes per annum. 

4. Besides the two cement factories, 
a Foundry Unit at Nandambakkam at 
Madras was acquired in 1965 primarily 
to cater to the needs of the cement units 
in respect of grinding media and other 
spares. Besides meeting such require¬ 
ments in full, the Foundry is in a posi¬ 
tion to supply quality castings lo vari¬ 
ous customers in the automobile, in¬ 
sulator and other industries. The capa¬ 
city of the Foundry presently stands al 
5280 tonnes of castings per annum. 

5. The progress achieved during the 
last 25 years has been exclusively due 
to the progressive policies of the 
management and the full co-operation 
of the stafF and labour at all levels. It 


js a happy story of industrial enterprise 
on the one hand and administrative 
and labour execution on the other. In 
this connection it is but fitting that I 
should pay a tribute to the two archi¬ 
tects of the Company namely Sri S.N.N. 
Sankaralinga Iyer and Sri T.S. Naraya- 
naswami. Sri Iyer is happily with us 
and wc wish him many years of life. 
Mr. Narayanaswami is no longer with 
us but his name will be remembered as 
long as this institution exists, in 
1946, just after the war the country was 
awakening into a dawn of political 
freedom. But the entire economy was 
at a low and halting level and required 
the vision and energy of industrialists 
and the help of the Government to 
achieve a break-through in industry. 
The cement industry especially was 
practically unknown to Southern in¬ 
dustrialists and Sri Iyer was in every 
sense of the word a pioneer in the field. 
His practical experience was combined 
with robust optimism and to him we 
owe the birth of this Company. In 
subsequent years, however, and es¬ 
pecially during the days of its expan¬ 
sion, Sri T.S. Narayanaswami guided 
its destinies and brought it lo the 
eminence of a leading industrial unit 
in South India. On this occasion, it is 
appropriate that we remember both of 
them, one lo whom wc shall personally 
convey our tribute and the other whose 
memory we will cherish. 

6. Financial Results 

The financial results of the Company 
for the year 1970-71 have been gene¬ 
rally satisfactory although there is a 
fall in the net profits from Rs. 88.02 
lakhs to Rs. 53.24 lakhs. This has 
occurred in spite of increased produc¬ 
tion and despatches. The Sankarnagar 
factory produced at 91 per cent of 
rated capacity while the Sankaridrug 
factory produced 101 per cent of rated 
capacity. Though the production at 
Sankarnagar factory shows an im¬ 
provement over the previous year, 
the failure to achieve full rated capacity 
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has been due to delay in the delivery 
and consequent commissioning of the 
cement grinding mills and the clinker 
conveyers for the new kiln commis¬ 
sioned in April 1970. In spite, however, 
of increased production from 9,90,704 
tonnes during last year to 11,78,293 
tonnes, the rising cost of materials and 
other charges have swallowed up a 
considerable proportion of the income 
that has accrued from the extra pro¬ 
duction. It is needless for me to go 
into the details of the increases that 
have taken place in the price of fur¬ 
nace oil, grinding media, firebricks, 
etc., or to further expatiate on the lar¬ 
ger sums that we have been compelled 
to pay as bank interests on hypotheca¬ 
tion loan and interest towards capital 
borrowed for financing the expansion 
schemes which have been completed. 

I would, however, like to make special 
mention that the latest Railway budget 
has envisaged a steep increase in the 
freight on coal which itself accounts for 
an increase of Rs. 1-23 in the cost of 
production per tonne. I have taken 
special pains to acquaint you with these 
financial details because they conclu¬ 
sively establish that the reduced profits 
of this year arc not due to falling of in 
production or efficiency or economy in 
administration and management but 
are due exclusively to extraneous causes 
over which the industry has no centrol. 

7. As a result of these increases in 
cost, the industry has been urging on 
the Government the imperative need 
to sanction an increase in the price of 
cement. Industrial investment has to 
compete with other forms of invest¬ 
ment and, ceteris paribus, has certain¬ 
ly to be a little above the deposit rates 
which the banks are ollering. This is a 
salvation minimum below which no 
industry can maintain itself in the 
financial market. Otherwise the result 
will be an unhealthy unloading of in¬ 
dustrial scrips in the market and their 
conversion into other methods of sav¬ 
ing and investment which offer not 
merely comparable interest rates, but 
also more readily acceptable securities 
for borrowings. This is one side of 
the picture. On the other side, the 
industry itself is entitled to a reason¬ 
able remuneration on the capital 
employed and in the context of the 
general rise in the price level it is not 


fair that the cement industry alone 
should be asked to bear an unequal 
burden. 

8. So far, the Government have not 
taken into account these escalations in 
costs in order to arrive at a suitable 
retention price. However, based on the 
representations made by your Com¬ 
pany and the Cement Manufacturers' 
Association, the Government of India 
in the Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment have now referred the issue to 
the Cost Accounts Branch of the Minis¬ 
try of Finance. It is hoped that Go¬ 
vernment will take a decision on this 
issue as early as possible. 

9. Sales 

Sales of cement showed appreciable 
increase being Rs. 16.05 crores as 
against Rs. 12.76 crores during the 
previous years. The increase in sales 
is on account of two factors. The first 
is that the higher installed capacity as 
well as fuller production in the two 
factories resulted in greater production 
of cement. The second is that on the 
side of demand although the full anti¬ 
cipated increase did not materialise 
there was yet a definite sign of an up¬ 
ward revival which is promising. If 
this trend continues, we hope to achieve 
a higher volume of sales during the cur¬ 
rent year. The sales include 54,826 
tonnes of cement and clinker on ac¬ 
count of exports to Ceylon and the 
Middlc-Liast. The production and des¬ 
patches during the current year i.e. from 
1-4-71 to 31-8-71 were 356,477 tonnes 
and 360,915 tonnes at the Sankarnagar 
factory and 190,021 tonnes and 181,513 
tonnes at the Sankaridrug factory. 
The working of the Foundry during 
the same period has also been very 
satisfactory. 

10. The Industry and Government Policy 

In the speech last year. The Chairman 
referred to the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment towards the cement industry. He 
drew your attention to the order of the 
Government in April, 1969 announc¬ 
ing the de-control of cement as from 
the 1st January 1970. The cement pro¬ 
ducers, helped by numerous political 
and other leaders, and also consumer 
interests made strong representations 
to the Government that such a policy 
would adversely affect both producers 
and consumers of cement in the country. 


and more especially the producers in 
the South and consumers in the North 
and North-East of India. It was speci¬ 
ally pointed out to the Government that 
the temporary surpluses prevailing just 
prior to time of the Government Order 
were not an indication that supply had 
become equal to demand but were due 
almost exclusively to the aftermath of 
the industrial recession and poor har¬ 
vests. The Government then stayed 
the order of de-control, and as a result 
the even distribution of cement all over 
the country continues as before, with 
benefit to agriculture and industry 
alike. 

II. Trends in demand and supply 

As far as one can see, the demand 
for cement will outstrip the supply 
during the next few years. Cement 
production and despatches in the 
country during 1970 totalled 13.876 
million tonnes and 13.58 million tonnes 
respectively. During the year under 
review serious scarcity of cement has 
been reported from many parts of the 
Northern and Eastern regions. The 
best possible estimates of projected 
capacity at the end of 1972 and 1975 
put the figures respectively at 19.7 
million tonnes and 23.4 million tonnes. 
Committed schemes extend only upto 
1972. If one takes realistic despatches 
at 85 per cent of rated capacity, taking 
into account inevitable transport diffi¬ 
culties and internal production prob¬ 
lems arising from short supply of raw 
materials, machinery and labour prob¬ 
lems, one may say that the total quan¬ 
tity of cement available by 1972 will 
be a little more than 16 million tonnes 
and by 1975 a little less than 20 mil¬ 
lion tonnes. 

12. While this is the picture on the 
side of supply, on the side of demand, 
one has to take numerous factors into 
account. The first is the definite stabi¬ 
lisation of agricultural production at a 
high level and the scientific promise of 
further increases in agricultural pro¬ 
duction. The second is an upward 
trend in industrial production which 
in the coming years will be visibly sup¬ 
ported by increasing consumer demand 
from the rural sector which constitute 
70 per cent of the population. The 
third is the national awakening in re¬ 
gard to better roads and the plans for 
improvement and extension of High- 
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ways and feeder roads. Neither the 
public nor the Government seem 
to be fully aware that the pro¬ 
sperity of the farmer, the evening 
out of the prices of agricultural 
produce all through the year, the ready 
and timely supply of raw materials to 
the factories and of the means of pro¬ 
duction to the fields depend to a large 
extent on good feeder roads which 
connect the villages to the Highways. 
Similarly, there is a real awakening 
among the masses in regard to better 
housing. Several State Governments 
have taken up massive housing schemes 
in the cities, partly as development and 
partly as slum clearance. But the real 
revolution in housing is yet to come 
about and will consist of modernising 
rural homes. When this is taken up as 
it is bound to be, the demand for cement 
will be much greater than even what the 
present projections envisage. In addi¬ 
tion, there are subsidiary demands like 
concrete flooring for irrigated agricul¬ 
ture and the lining of canals so as to 
effect economies in wetcr distribution. 

13. Thus, as far as one can see, both 
as a result of general economic revival 
and as a result of the special demand 
that are likely to be created for cement, 
the demand for the product in the next 
five years will certainly be very much 
than the arrangements for supply which 
have been made so far. 

14. Policy for price-control and locations 
of factories 

This in turn raises the question of the 
general policy that is suitable for the 
producers and the public in the circum¬ 
stances and projections made above. 
In the first place there is the imbalance 
between the supply and demand for ce¬ 
ment. This imbalance is total for the 
country and also acute in certain regions 
like the North and North-East. There 
are several problems which arise as a 
result of the supply being unable to 
meet the full demand. The first is that 
as long as such a situation continues 
Government will be ill-advised to de¬ 
control such a vital commodity as ce¬ 
ment which enters into every aspect of 
the economy, agriculture, industry, 
transport, electrification, housing and 
the like. Secondly it underlines the need 
for continuing the present arrangement 
for freight pooling which is the only 
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method by which the consumer in 
the country can obtain cement at a 
uniform price although the cost to the 
individual producers may vary. To 
interfere with freight pooling at this 
stage will be to invite undesirable inter¬ 
ference with the selling price in the 
scarcity pockets and to put the Sou¬ 
thern producers who have surplus of 
production into a difficult position from 
which they cannot extricate themselves. 
Thirdly it raises the major question of 
the location of cement factories. The 
Govt, of India are applying their mind 
seriously to starting new cement facto¬ 
ries in the deficit areas of the North 
and North-East. Basic industries are 
located by reference to the availability 
of raw material in adequate quantity 
and of proper quality. It is on these 
considerations that many of the cement 
units in this country arc located in the 
Southern and the Western regions. Just 
as the jute industry is based in Bengal 
and the iron industry in Bihar and 
Bengal and textiles in the South and the 
West, so also the principle of rcgionali- 
sation can be applied rationally only 
by locating suitable industries in sui¬ 
table areas. It is for the Government to 
consider whether the location of the 
cement industry in the North and the 
North-East is the proper application 
of the principle of regionalisation and 
whether it^will not involve the introduc¬ 
tion of a permanent subsidy in the sell¬ 
ing price from those units. The problem 
has to be examined from the point of 
view of the consumer and the producer 
alike, and in this context the starting 
of Government units for cement pro¬ 
duction in the South is a pointer. 

15. Taxation and industry 

There is one other point to which 
I would like to make a reference. The 
latest budget of the Government has 
created new problems for industry. 
Apart from the high individual assess¬ 
ment on income and wealth which 
have a deleterious effect on saving 
and investment, I particularly refer 
to the imposts on corporations. The 
increase in the rate of surtax on com¬ 
pany profits from 25 to 30 per cent 
(where chargeable profits exceed 15 
per cent), the withdrawal of the de¬ 
velopment rebate from 1974, the dele¬ 
tion of the cement industry from the 
list of priority industries, the scaling 
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down of the special tax exemption limit 
from 8 to 5 per cent of the profits of 
priority industries, the removal of de¬ 
bentures and long-term borrowings in 
the computation of the limit of 6 per 
cent of capital for purposes of tax 
exemption of new industrial undertak¬ 
ings, the negation of the facilitity to 
enjoy tax free income upto Rs. 3,000 
a year from investments in specified 
financial assets by Companies, and the 
denial of concessional tax in dividends 
received by foreign companies will 
cumulatively lead to a reduction in the 
flow of funds for new ventures or any 
type of expansion by existing ventures, 
f urther, the raising of surtax from 25 
to 30 per cent will certainly penalise 
further the more efficient industrial 
units. I would like to recall that 'he 
Companies (Profits) Surtax Act which 
came into force in 1965 took the place 
of the Super Profits Tax Act 1963. 
Both these measures increased the tax 
burden of the more efficient companies 
and it was the harsh impact of the surtax 
on the working operations of the cor¬ 
porate sector which induced the Go¬ 
vernment to reduce its incidence in two 
stages from 40 to 25 per cent. While 
making the second reduction the then 
Finance Minister said in 1969-70 that 
it was intended as a spur to efficiency. 
It is strange thul almost within a year 
such a spur is no longer considered to 
be necessary. 

16. 1 have mentioned these problems 
to you frankly so that it may be realised 
that the cement industry is working 
under difficult conditions arising out 
of Govt, policies both industrial and 
fiscal. 

17. Labour 

The relation with labour and sta X 
at the factories and the staff at the 
Head Office continues to be cordial as 
usual. On behalf of the Management 
and on behalf of all of you, I take this 
opportunity to accord our thanks to all 
the employees of the Company for their 
unstinted co-operation and hard work 
during the year. The Company looks 
forward to their continued services and 
co-operation in the coming years. 

Note: This doe** not purport to 
be a record of the proceedings of the 
Annual General Meeting. 
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Company Meeting: 


HINDUSTAN MACHINE TOOLS 

LIMITED 

Statement of the Chairman, Dr. S. M. PATIL, at the eighteenth 
annual general meeting of Hindustan Machine Tools Limited, 
held on 10th September, 1971. 


Gentlemen, 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome 
you to the Eighteenth Annual General 
Meeting of your Company. The Direc¬ 
tors" Report and the Statement of 
Accounts for the years ended March 
31, 1971 have been with you for some 
time and with your permission I shall 
consider them as read. 

Working Results 

From the Directors’ Report you 
would have noted with satisfaction the 
improvement in the working results 
of your Company for the year 1970-71 
in terms of production, sales and ex¬ 
ports. After suffering loss in three 
successive preceding years, your Com¬ 
pany has been successful in turning the 
corner by showing a net profit of Rs. 
30.78 lakhs — thanks to our sales drive 
in the domestic and foreign markets, 
matched by an all round increase in 
production. The credit for the achieve¬ 
ment goes to all our employees to 
whom I extend my congratulations. 
1 have e\ery hope and confidence that 
our employees at all levels will conti¬ 
nue wholeheartedly to maintain the 
present rising tempo in production and 
sales during the current year as well so 
that profitability, which is the hallmark 
of any competent and efficient organi¬ 
sation, rises further in 1971-72. 

Indian Machine Tool Industry 

While the Indian machine tool in¬ 
dustry is yet to regain the tempo of its 
performance of the early 1960s, one 
can sec signs of recovery from the dis¬ 
astrous recession of 1966-67. 67-68 and 
68-69. I he trend of this improvement in 
the production of machine tool industry 
can be seen from the following data: 

Year Value of 

Production 
(Rs. crores) 

l%7-6X~ 2175 

l%8-69 24.7 

1969-70 28.0 

^ 970-71 32.0 

g€ _ (e sti mated) 

Incidentally, 1 may draw your atten¬ 


tion to one significant development 
concerning the machine tool industry. 
Till 1968, the imports provided more 
than half the machine tools sold in 
India: indigenous production provided 
the remaining part. Beginning from 
1969. however, the roles of these two 
sources have been reversed. Indigenous 
production now exceeds the imports of 
machine tools. The production of new 
types of machines by the HMT has 
helped to cut out the imports of such 
machine tools and thus bring about 
this welcome shift. 

The Fourth-Five Year Plan envisages 
that production of machine tools in the 
organised sector should increase from 
Rs. 24.7 crores in 1968-69 to Rs. 65 
crores in 1973-74, i.e.. by 163 per cent 
implying an average compound growth 
rate of 21 per cent per annum. In this 
context I feel happy to mention that 
your Company, in line with its past 
tradition, has recorded an increase of 
24 per cent in production of machine 
tools in 1970-71 which is higher than 
the increase recorded by the Indian 
machine tool industry as a whole. 

Machine Tool Exports 

The exports of machine tools, small 
tools arid accessories rose from Rs. 
2.95 crores in 1969-70 to Rs. 3.19 
crores in 1970-71, marking an in¬ 
crease of 8 per cent. As a machine 
tool exporter, India still ranks as low as 
24th among the 30machine tool export¬ 
ing countries of the world, Mexico, 
Portugal, Taiwan, Argentina, Brazil 
and China are the only countries which 
rank lower than India. We have thus 
a long way vet lo go. 

A recent development of great im¬ 
portance in this field has been the intro¬ 
duction of the Generalised Scheme of 
Preferences (GSP) by the European 
Economic Community (EEC). The 
EEC has abolished customs duties on 
all the manufactures and semi-manu¬ 
factures of developing countries. This 
has improved the competitiveness of 
Indian machine tools in the EEC mar¬ 
ket. Further, the GSP discriminates in 
favour of Developing countries like 
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India. As a result, the Indian engineer¬ 
ing exports enter the EEC market duty 
free, competing with the exports of 
industrially advanced countries like the 
USA and Japan which do not enjoy the 
benefits of the GSP. As a result of this 
favourable development, the exports of 
Indian machine tool industry during 
the current year arc expected to be 
higher than the last year and the 
export target of Rs. 4 crores for 1971- 
72 fixed earlier is likely to be reached. 

In this context I would like to men¬ 
tion that your Company accounted for 
about half of India’s total exports of 
machine tools during 1970-71. Besides, 
percentage increase in the exports of 
your Company was higher than the 
percentage increase recorded either by 
the total exports of India or by the ex¬ 
ports of the Indian engineering in¬ 
dustries. 

Need For Greater Efficiency 

We in HMT are happy to note that 
the production efficiency of our em¬ 
ployees is showing good sign of 
improvement especially since the intro¬ 
duction of the revised Incentive Scheme. 
Even then we cannot afford to rest on 
our oars. There are several compelling 
factors which we have lo keep in mind 
in this connection. Firstly, we have 
granted substantial increases in wages 
and salaries during the recent period, 
which obviously would have to be 
earned by proportionate increase in 
our productivity. Secondly, there is the 
need to repay the outstanding loans 
of about Rs. 1547 lakhs in addition to 
more loans which we are in the process 
of raising for expanding the production 
activities of the Company in the course 
of next five or six years. Thirdly, there 
will also he a sizeable expansion of the 
equity capital on which the Govern¬ 
ment would rightly expect us to earn 
adequate return. And last, but not the 
least, is the responsibility of any busi¬ 
ness enterprise to generate surpluses 
to maintain the tempo of its expanding 
activities. You will, therefore, appreci¬ 
ate that currently our minds arc pre- 
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occupied a good deal with various prob¬ 
lems which we would have to face and 
solve in the course of our struggle to 
further raise the level of efficiency of 
our organisation. 

As I ponder over the various related 
issues facing our organisation, I am 
struck by certain similarities between 
some of our problems and the problems 
of the public sector enterprises as a 
whole. As you all know, the public, 
the Parliament and the Government 
have been during recent years, increas¬ 
ingly exercised about the fact that, by 
and large, the performance of the pub¬ 
lic sector units has fallen short of their 
expectations. In particular, the genera¬ 
tion of surpluses to provide financial 
resources for the Fourth Plan has been 
below the target laid down by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. No wonder, there¬ 
fore, that for quite some time an anxi¬ 
ous debate has been going on in the 
country to identify specific causes for 
the unsatisfactory performance of the 
Public sector. I hope it will not, there¬ 
fore, be inappropriate if, in this con¬ 
text, I take the opportunity to make a 
few suggestions for the consideration of 
the Government. 

Multiplicity Of Decision Making 
Centres 

The Public Sector Undertakings have 
not only the common management 
problems and difficulties of the private 
sector but in addition certain peculiar 
restraints arc placed on the former 
which create somewhat different set 
of difficulties and problems for the 
managements of the public sector under¬ 
takings. For one thing, manage¬ 
ments of the public sector do not 
enjoy the same degree of autonomy as 
in the case of private sector industrial 
undertakings. Secondly, since the 
management of the public sector under¬ 
takings are accountable to a vast gamut, 
of <he Government machinery we per- 
Ibuc get involved directly or indirectly 
in the Government’s ways in taking 
many management decisions. There 
arc many agencies to give advice and 
control the public sector enterprises on 
various subjects viz., the concerned 
Ministry, the Bureau of Public Enter¬ 
prises, the Comptroller & Auditor 
General, the Finance Ministry, the La¬ 
bour Ministry, the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, the Enforcement Branch, the 
Special Police Establishments, the 
Vigilance Commissioner, the Security 
Adviser, the Committee on Public- 
Sector Undertakings, the Members 
of the Parliament, local politicians, 
labour leaders etc. 

The basic principle of an efficient 
business management is that the top 
man of the enterprise viz., the Chief 
Executive should be vested with re¬ 
quisite authority for taking all decisions 
to discharge his functions and should 
be held responsible for his success or 


failure. To say this, is not to deny the 
need for controls and regulations from 
above and a system of consultations 
with a variety of experts to give him 
the necessary technical advice and ser¬ 
vice. But, if these two systems - sys¬ 
tem of control and the system of advice 
—operate in such a manner that the 
Chief Executive gets severely ham¬ 
strung, the consequences could be seri¬ 
ous, because loo many decisions relat¬ 
ing to the operation of the business 
may then tend to be taken by outside 
agencies and some lime in the face of 
opposition from the unit management. 
The irony of the whole situation would 
be that when these decisions lead to 
some undesirable consequences, it is 
not the outside agencies who are held 
responsible but the Chief Executive, 
f feel it will not be incorrect if I say 
that this is broadly a formulised but 
true picture of the decision-making pro¬ 
cess as it has been in operation in res¬ 
pect of our public sector enterprises in 
general. 

Besides, there are many instances 
where decisions take much more time 
than they should in an industrial orga¬ 
nisation. If the decision-making aut ho¬ 
rity were to be vested with somebody 
within the organisation delays could be 
greatly minimised. When a decision, 
small or big, has to he referred to out¬ 
side agencies, the result is inevitable 
delays, and lowering of operational 
efficiency all along the line. 

Suggestions 

First of ^11, it is necessary to define 
clearly the relationship between the pub¬ 
lic sector managements and the Govern¬ 
ment and the Parliament. At present, 
the relation comprises of not only post¬ 
audit examination of the working of 
the public sector units, but a system of 
continuous decision-making outside 
the public sector enterprises in the 
course of their management. The con¬ 
flict in such a situation is obvious. 
Decisions taken in the course of the 
day-to-day management, influence the 
working of the enterprise and lead to 
results which at post-audit stage appear 
to be unsatisfactory. The only work¬ 
able system will be to have a clear set 
of working guidelines or objectives for 
the management of the public sector 
undertakings with an efficient post¬ 
audit examination system to ensure 
compliance with the guidelines. Speak¬ 
ing of guidelines or objectives, these 
should be really broad based and should 
deal with policies and objectives — for 
example Labour Policy, Investment 
Policy, rate of return to be earned and 
so on. Once such guidelines are laid 
down, the public sector managements 
should have complete autonomy and 
in fact should be discouraged front re¬ 
ferring any matters outside the unit’s 
decision-making system, thus ensuring 


that there is no scope for shifting res¬ 
ponsibility for the decisions taken. 

Obviously, the above suggestions be¬ 
sides being brief have wider impli¬ 
cations which should be carefully exa¬ 
mined by the Government and the 
Parliament. I would, therefore, suggest 
that the Government may appoint a 
special Commission to go into all these 
aspects and recommend measures to 
raise the level of efficiency of the public 
sector organisations in the country. 

IIMTs Plans During 1970s 

In keeping with its past tradition, 
your Company has launched upon an 
ambitious programme of expanding 
and diversifying its activities into some 
of those fields which on the one hand 
present the challenge of most difficult 
technology and on the other, represent 
items in respect of which our country 
still depends on imports and has to 
spend valuable foreign exchange. 
Our difficulty was further complicated 
by the fact that until recently we were 
in the midst of a severe recession. Des¬ 
pite all these difficulties, we took up 
this challenging task with courage and 
confidence. 

At this point, 1 would like to grate¬ 
fully acknowledge the encouraging sup¬ 
port which we received from our Minis¬ 
try, and other Government agencies 
whenever we approached them with 
our proposals for expansion and diver¬ 
sification. 

Details of the expansion and diversi¬ 
fication projects which arc on our hands 
at present are presented in the Report 
of the Board of Directors already cir¬ 
culated to you. However, 1 may briefly 
recapitulate the present position of these 
new projects. 

In January this year, we sigiud a 
technical collaboration agreement with 
Messrs Motokov Foreign Trade Cor¬ 
poration, Praha, Czechoslovakia, for 
the production of wheeled agricultural 
tractors in our Pinjore factory. At 
present a team of HMT engineers is in 
Czechoslovakia to prepare a Detailed 
Project Report in co-operation with 
the Czech experts. In the meanwhile, 
the assembly of HMI'-ZETOR trac¬ 
tors has already started at Pinjore and 
by the end of March 1972 we hope to 
assemble 2,500 tractors. When the 
proposed plant goes into full production 
some time in the late 1970s, we shall 
be producing 12,000 tractors per an¬ 
num. 

Similarly, a technical collaboration 
agreement was signed in September 
1969 for the manufacture of Printing 
Machinery at Kulamassery witli Messrs 
Societa Ncbiolo, Turin, Italy. A De¬ 
tailed Project Report has already been 
submitted to the Government for ap¬ 
proval. The assembly of 14 Printing 
Machines and 14 Paper Cutting Ma¬ 
chines from SKDs and CKDs is ex- 
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pected to start in the course of this year. 
When the Kaiamassery Plant goes into 
full production in late 1970s, we shall 
be the first large scale organisation in 
the country to manufacture Ofiset 
Printing Machines. The Letter Presses 
to be produced by us will also be of a 
superior quality not manufactured in 
the country at present. 

One more pioneering venture of the 
HMT is the project to manufacture 
sophisticated heavy duty Presses at 
its Hyderabad Unit. The technical 
collaboration agreement with Messrs 
Verson Allsteel Press Co., Chicago, 
USA has been signed and the Detailed 
Project Report has been submitted to 
the Government for approval. In the 
meanwhile, assembly of Presses and 
Press Brakes was started in 1969-70. 
In 1970-71, press brakes worth Rs. 3 
lakhs were exported to the United 
States. In 1970-71, we assembled 
presses and press brakes worth Rs. 
36 lakhs: the production target for 
1971-72 is fixed at Rs. 125 lakhs. 

Turning to the Die Casting and Plas¬ 
tic Injection Moulding Machines Pro¬ 
ject, Bangalore, we have signed a colla¬ 
boration agreement with Messrs Inter- 
londa Ltd., St. Gall, Switzerland. The 
Detailed Project Report has been 
submitted to the Government for ap¬ 
proval. As usual well ahead of the actu¬ 
al production, we intend to take up 
the assembly ol these machines out of 
the SKDs and CKDs during this year. 

Erection of our Wrist Watch facto¬ 
ries at Bangalore and Srinagar has com¬ 
menced on schedule. As you know in 
Bangalore we intend to produce, for 
the first time in India, Automatic, 
Day and Dale-Day Wrist Watches. 
When both the Watch Projects go into 
full production within about four years 
from now, our wrist watch production 
would record an almost two-and-half- 
fold increase from the present level of 
3,60,000 wrist watches a year to 
<S,60,000 watches a year. 

You will appreciate the significance 
of these expansion and diversification 
plans from the fact that when all these 
projects go into full production, the 
total sales of the HMT reckoned in 
terms of present prices would leap from 
Rs. 20 crorcs in 1970-71 to more than 
Rs. 60 crores in late 1970s. In a way, 
taken along with the higher level of 
technological sophistication built into 
all our projects, these figures may be 
taken as a measure ol' the contribution 
which HMT intends to make to India's 
economic development in the present 
decade. 

Exports 

Exports is a difficult part of our job 
because here we have to compete with 
some of the biggest giants of the world's 
machine tool industry who have been 
well entrenched in the international 
machine tool market for the past several 
decades. This makes it extremely difti- 
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cult for a new entrant like HMT even 
to establish a foot-hold in the world 
market. In the face of this difficulty, 
we have been trying out a number of 
innovations. 

Thus in Australia, where we have 
sold Rs. 27 lakhs worth of machine 
tools by now, we opened a Foreign 
Bran :h of HMT in Melbourne to ex¬ 
pand our sales in that country. We 
are taking steps to establish an assem¬ 
bly plant in Europe to deliver quickly 
custom-built mcachine tools to the 
European market. 

Pregnant with exciting possibilities 
is a triangular arrangement which has 
been worked out with Messrs American 
Tool Works Co., Cincinnati a subsidi¬ 
ary of Wylc Laboratories, El Segundo, 
California, USA and Messrs Yama- 
zaki Machinery Works Ltd., Nagoya, 
Japan. Under this arrangement, in 
collaboration with the American and 
Japanese designers, the HMT engineers 
will prepare new designs to cater to the 
international markets for machine 
tools. These machine tools will be 
marketed abroad by a new international 
company which has been jointly form¬ 
ed by Wyle Laboratories and Yamazaki, 
both of which together already 
command a well-established, inter¬ 
national marketing network to sell 
machine tools. If all goes well, this 
new arrangement will give considerable 
boost to the machine tool exports of the 
HMT. This participation in a big way 
in an international marketing organisa¬ 
tion will help us greatly to bring our 
designs, quality and prices in line with 
the international standards besides in¬ 
creasing our exports several times. This 
would be of great importance for an 
organisation like the HMT which has 
so far been operating, by and large, in 
the domestic market. 

Prospects For 1971-72 

Reflecting a modest improvement in 
the tempo of investment in the industrial 
sector during 1971-72, wc hope that 
inflow of orders for our machine tools 
during 1971-72 would be around Rs. 
16 crores. With orders worth Rs. 10 
crores in the pipeline at the commence¬ 
ment of the current financial year, we 
expect that our production of machine 
tools and wrist watches during the cur¬ 
rent year would be around Rs. 25 
crores (Rs. 20.75 crores for machine 
tools and Rs. 4.25 crores for wrist 
watches). The total sales of these two 
items during the current year are also 
expected to be of the same order. Be¬ 
sides, the sale of tractors, printing ma¬ 
chines and die casting and plastic 
injection moulding machines out of the 
assembly of SKDs and CKDs may be 
of the order of Rs. 3 crores. With this 
all round improvement in sales, your 
Company may be in a position to 
show a reasonable profit in 1971-72. 

Industrial Relations 

Jt would generally be agreed that 
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our country needs a spirit of a patriot¬ 
ism from the employees as well as a 
pragmatic approach from the industrial 
managers both in the private and public 
sectors. My own experience in industry 
has convinced me that most of the la¬ 
bour disputes can be settled amicably 
by a system of efficient communication 
between the management and the la¬ 
bour. We, in the HMT, are trying to im 
prove the communication between the 
management and the labour so that 
cordial relationship is established lead¬ 
ing to an increase of productivity. 
Guided by this philosophy the machine 
tool factories at Bangalore (HMT I & 
II) have, as an experimental measure, 
adopted a ‘sensitivity training’ app¬ 
roach, the first attempt of its kind out¬ 
side the United States. The main ob¬ 
ject of the sensitivity training pro¬ 
gramme in labour-management rela¬ 
tionship is to develop a concept of team 
building as also the necessary skills 
which help in understanding the issues 
of the labour, and solve the labour- 
management problems through peaceful 
means of mutual discussions. The 
success achieved in this experiment in 
Bangalore will be extended to other 
units of the HMT. 

Looking back to the industrial strife 
which was rampant in many industrial 
enterprises throughout the country, 
we consider ourselves fortunate that, 
notwithstanding the strike in Banga¬ 
lore HMT I & II and the Watch 
Factory for a short spell during Octo¬ 
ber/November, 1970, we were able to 
achieve the production and sales of 
Rs. 20.37 crorcs and Rs. 20.43 crores 
respectively, for the year 1970-71. 
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a record of the proceedings of the 
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THE SHIPPING CORPORATION 
OF INDIA LTD. 

Speech delivered by Shri C. P. Srivastava, Chairman and 
Managing Director, at the 21st Annual General Meeting of 
the Shipping Corporation of India Ltd., at Bombay on 23rd 
September, 1971. 


Gentlemen, 

1 welcome you to the Twenty First 
Annual General Meeting of your Com¬ 
pany. 

2. The Directors’ Report and the 
audited Balance Sheet and the Profit 
and Loss Account for the financial 
year 1970-71 have been circulated to 
the Members and, with your permis¬ 
sion, l take them as read. 

New Achievements 

3. 1970-71 was an eventful year for 
your Company. Several new records 
were achieved. At the close of the 
year the tonnage owned by the Ship¬ 
ping Corporation aggregated 13.55 
lakh DWT, registering an increase of 
2.95 lakh DWT as against 2.29 lakh 
DWT in the previous year. Gross 
earnings, gross profit before depreciat¬ 
ion, interest and tax, and net profit 
after tax were the highest ever. At 
Ps 6,584 lakh gross earnings were 22.5 
percent higher than the previous year. 
Gross profit fetched Rs 1,671 lakh 
and registered an increase of 26.3 
percent. Net profit was up by 25.4 
percent as compared to the preceding 
year and amounted to Rs 691 lakh. 
A higher dividend at 6 pcrcenl has 
also been recommended for your con¬ 
sideration. 

A Decade of Progress 

4. Before going into the details of 
the performance of your Company 
during the year under review, 1 wish 
to draw your attention to the fact that 
2nd October 1971 is the 10th anniver¬ 
sary of your Company in its present 
form. This has been a decade of all¬ 
round progress and achievement during 
which the Shipping Corporation of 
India has come to acquire a pre-emi¬ 
nent position within the Indian ship¬ 
ping industry and has grown to be 
one of the largest shipping lines in 
the world. During this period, the 


Shipping Corporation’s fleet has in¬ 
creased from 19 ships of 1.94 lakh 
DWT to 78 ships of 13.68 lakh DWT. 
Your Company’s tonnage went up by 
605 percent during the decade as com¬ 
pared to an average increase of 124 
percent recorded by other Indian ship¬ 
ping lines. 

5. Due to accelerating growth your 
Company is poised for even more rapid 
expansion. It look vour Company 
about 91 years to cross one million 
dead weight ton mark in February 
1970. On the basis of orders alread> 
placed the tonnage would exceed 2 
million dead weight tons by the end 
of J974 and, if the negotiations for 
additional orders currently in hand 
materialise, the tonnage is expected to 
cross 3 million ton mark in 1975-76. 

6. The composition and character 
of the fleet have been diversified to 
match the changed pattern of India’s 
international trade. The Shipping 
Corporation operates a uniquely diver¬ 
sified fleet of cargo liners, bulk car¬ 
riers, tankers, colliers, ore/oil/grain 
carriers, timber carrier, passengcr-cum- 
cargo ships, dredgers and one light 
house vessel. Cargo liner tonnage 
which constituted 82 percent of the 
Company’s tonnage in March 1962 
comprises only 44 percent of the total 
tonnage now despite a very substantial 
expansion of the cargo liner fleet. 

7. A world-wide network of cargo 
liner services has been built up and 
your Company operates 21 liner ser¬ 
vices now, as compared to only 8 in 
1961-62, providing direct sailings to 
58 countries in 5 continents. 6 promo¬ 
tional services were also instituted with 
the sole object of promoting India’s 
exports to West Asia, Australia, Mauri¬ 
tius and East Africa. 

8. The Shipping Corporation has 
earned profits every year of its operat¬ 
ion and the total profits in 10 years 
amount to Rs 3,474 lakh as against 
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the share capital of Rs 2,345 lakh 
which has remained constant. 

9. Sizeable reserves have been built 
up. The balance of reserves and 
surplus stood at Rs 3,095 lakh on 31st 
March 1971 as compared to Rs 127 
lakh in March 1961. 

10. A large portion of the expansion 
programme of your Company has been 
financed through internal resources. 
The self-generated resources amounted 
to Rs 65.42 crore in a total capital 
outlay of Rs 175.19 crore, or 37.3 
percent, at the end of March this year. 

11. A sound organisational set up 
has been established, with young exe¬ 
cutives manning responsible positions, 
which is capable of shouldering even 
higher responsibilities in future. Spe¬ 
cial attention has been given to the 
restructuring of the organisational pat¬ 
tern and to keeping it in step with the 
rapid pace of development. 

12. All these achievements have 
been possible only because of the dedi¬ 
cated eJforts of all categories of the 
employees of your Company and highly 
enlightened union leadership. There has 
never been any strife or disharmony 
between the employees and the manage¬ 
ment and I take this opportunity of 
paying my tributes to all the employees 
for their high sense of duty and ser¬ 
vice. 


Development of Fleet 

13. 6 ships comprising *2.95 lakh 

DWT were added to the fleet in 1970-71. 
As on September 21, 1971, your Com¬ 
pany has 78 vessels of 13.68 lakh DW T. 
The fleet diversification programme 
has made further progress and despite 
addition of 3 cargo liners to the fleet 
during the year, the cargo liner com¬ 
ponent in the total tonnage has declin¬ 
ed from 53 percent at the end of last 
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year to 44 percent at the close of the 
year under review. 

Ships on Order 

14. 32 ships comprising 10.62 lakh 
DWT are on order as compared to 28 
ships aggregating 5.14 lakh DWT 
when I last reported to you. In 1971 
so far the Shipping Corporation has 
already placed orders for ships worth 
5.95 lakh DWT, the highest ever during 
one single year. Negotiations arc in 
progress for ordering more ships in¬ 
cluding tankers for feeding Haldia and 
fiarauni refineries and for coastal move¬ 
ment of oil products and if these mate¬ 
rialise your Company’s total tonnage 
may cross the 3 million DWT mark in 
1975-76. Your Company also signed 
a contract for a 126,000 DWT bulk 
carrier during the year which is the 
largest ship ordered so far by an Indian 
shipping line. 

Earnings and Profit 

15. The Company's business conti¬ 
nued to grow and new areas were tap¬ 
ped. Gross earnings aggregated Rs 
6,584 lakh in 1970-71 as compared to 
Rs 5,376 lakh in 1969-70. Gross profit 
before depreciation, interest and lax 
was Rs 1,671 lakh as against Rs 1,323 
lakh in the previous year. Net profit 
after tax was Rs 691 lakh and Rs 551 
lakh respectively in the two years. 

Dividend 

16. Your Directors have recommen¬ 
ded for your consideration that the divi¬ 
dend be increased to Rs 6 per share 
compared to Rs 5 per share paid during 
the 3 preceding years. The total amount 
of dividend recommended for this 
year is Rs 1,40,70,000 as compared to 
Rs 1,17,25,000 last year. This recom¬ 
mendation takes into account the large 
investment programme of your Com¬ 
pany for which huge internal resources 
would be needed. 

Self-Generated Growth 

17. The self-generated component in 
the total capital outlay of your Com¬ 
pany has increased further from Rs 
53.52 crore in March 1970 to Rs 65.42 
crore in March 1971, the total capital 
outlay being Rs 135.19 crore and Rs 
175,19 crore respectively in the two 
years. 

Management Employee Relations 

18. Your Company has maintained 
its tradition of coordinated elfort and 
full harmony between the employees 
and the management. The manage¬ 
ment has also continued its efforts to 
promote the welfare of the employees. 
An agreement has been negotiated with 
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the union of shore staff for a period of 
4 years with effect from January 1971 
as a result of which benefits accruing to 
the employees have been further libera¬ 
lised. The conditions of employment 
of executives have also been improved. 
An attractive scheme has been intro¬ 
duced under which liberal loan assis¬ 
tance is available to the employees for 
purchasing their own residential ac¬ 
commodation in Bombay and Calcutta. 

Difficult Days Ahead 

19. Though the operational and 
financial results have been good in 
1970-71, the immediate future is far 
from reassuring as the shipping industry 
is faced with a very difficult situation 
both in liner shipping and in the area 
of tramp operation. On the one hand, 
there has been an unprecedented in¬ 
crease in the price of ships. On the 
other hand, while the costs of operation 
are mounting sharply there is a preci¬ 
pitous fall in the tramp market depres¬ 
sing the revenues. 

20. The overall profitability of liner 
operations of your Company has been 
declining year after year because des¬ 
pite periodical increases in freight 
rates, the gross earnings have not been 
able to keep pace with increasing costs 
of operation. 

21. Due to a steep decline in export 
cargoes to the U.S.A. in 1970-71 and 
because of reduction in aid which ad¬ 
versely affected import cargoes, the 
sailings on Jndia/U.S.A.-Atlantic sec¬ 
tor, one of the most important liner 
routes had to he curtailed. There was 
also a decline in traffic on other impor¬ 
tant routes like India/Black Sea and 
India/ Australia. Cargoes to Japan also 
came down considerably due to the 
curtailment of export of iron scrap. The 
passenger traffic on Bombay/East Africa 
and Madras/Singapore routes conti¬ 
nues to decline due to which the pas- 
senger-cum-cargo services serving these 
routes are operating at a loss. 

22. Bunker prices have escalated 
sharply during the last two years. The 
impact of increase in bunkei prices 
would be felt even more severely during 
the current year. Cargo handling costs 
constitute more than 50 percent of the 
direct operating expenses of the liner 
services. These continue to increase 
on account of rising wage levels, spe¬ 
cially in the western countries and 
Japan. A new agreement signed in 
November, 1970 has increased the crew 
wages substantially. The cost of repairs, 
stores and insurance has also registered 
sharp escalation. 

23. The management of your Com¬ 
pany has been striving to mitigate the 
effect of rising costs on liner operations 
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to a certain extent through rationali¬ 
sation of sailings, carriage of palletised 
cargoes and some modification of ste¬ 
vedoring arrangements. Your Com¬ 
pany has also on order 6 fast vessels 
specially designed to carry unitised car¬ 
goes and, if necessary, containers. 
The delivery of these vessels would 
commence next year. 

24. The tramp market which was at 
its peak towards the middle of last year 
has fallen steeply to an uneconomic 
level. Spot charter rates on important 
routes are only one third to one fifth 
of the rates prevailing at the peak of 
the market last year. The cut-back in 
Japanese steel production culminated 
in a virtual withdrawal by the Japanese, 
the largest charterers in the world, from 
the charter market. A number of ships 
taken on time charter earlier were also 
again offered on the market. The cur¬ 
rent monetary crisis has aggravated the 
situation and the Japanese are reported 
to have curtailed steel production by a 
further 5 per cent. Unless the mone¬ 
tary crisis is resolved and there is a 
revival of the world economy, the tramp 
market in the shipping would be in 
great distress. 

Hardening of Incentives for Develop¬ 
ment of Shipping 

25. Shipping has always been a 
capital intensive industry. The capital 
requirements have increased enormously 
in recent years due to inflationary pres¬ 
sure which has been felt particularly 
acutely in shipbuilding on account of 
its being a labour intensive industry. 
Over the last 3 years prices of ships 
have gone up by more than 100 percent. 
Hence the curtailment of incentives 
available to Indian shipping compa¬ 
nies during the last few months has 
come about at a very difficult time. 
It has been announced that after May 
1974 the development rebate avail¬ 
able to the shipping companies would 
stand withdrawn. The rate of interest 
at which loans were available from 
the Shipping Development Fund to the 
shipping lines has also been increased 
from 3 percent to 4} percent per an¬ 
num. 

26. Development rebate was allowed 
to Indian shipping industry to induce 
the shipping lines to plough back their 
profits for ihe expansion of Indian 
shipping (even before declaring divi¬ 
dend) keeping in view the fact that the 
replacement price of old vessels was 
much higher and recognising that all 
countries, developed and developing, 
give incentives to their national shipping 
industry. The withdrawal of the deve¬ 
lopment rebate is bound to retard ap¬ 
preciably the growth of Indian ship¬ 
ping. The implications are particularly 
serious for your Company in view of 
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its massive expansion and investment 
programmes. 13 out of 32 ships on 
firm order are scheduled to be deli¬ 
vered after May 1974 and unless the 
policy is modified in the meantime, the 
investment on these ships amounting 
to Rs 84.35 crore would not secure a 
development rebate. Investment on 
additional ships yet to be ordered would 
also be similarly affected. 

27. The fortunes of shipping industry 
have always moved in a cycle. Lean 
years have invariably followed profit¬ 
able periods. After passing through a 
comfortable phase, the shipping indus¬ 
try is already in the midst of a very 
bad patch. The incentives available to 
Indian shipping industry must always 
be viewed in a long time perspective 
so that the industry can sustain itself 
and grow despite difficulties faced 
during bad years. 

28. In conclusion it may be said that 
your Company has made an allround 
progress. It has ambitious plans and 
an organisation which can be readily 
adapted to take additional burdens. 
Despite difficult prospects in the im¬ 
mediate future for the shipping in¬ 
dustry, your Company will be able 
to tide over this period. 
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great help and sound financial advice 
received from time to time from our 
Financial Director Shri P. N. J,;in. 
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BHARAT EARTH MOYERS LIMITED 

Speech of Lt. General Dubey, Chairman 


Gentlemen, 

I ha\e great pleasure in welcoming 
\ou to the 7th Annual General Meeting 
of your Company. The Directors’ Re¬ 
port and the Audited Accounts for the 
year ending 31st March, 1971 have 
been circulated to you and with your 
permisston I shall take them as read. 

2. I would like to first briefly touch 
upon the performance of your Com¬ 
pany since its inception. Starting with 
Rs. 5.1 crorcs in 1965-66 the sales of 
the Company went upto Rs. 5.7 crorcs 
in 1966-67, Rs. 13.9 crorcs in 1967-68, 
Rs. 21.5 crorcs in 1968-69, Rs. 22.80 
crorcs in 1969-70 and Rs. 26.80 crorcs 
in 1970-71. As a result of the progres¬ 
sive increase in the turn-over and conse¬ 
quential increase in profit, it has been 
possible for vour Company to build 
up its reserves from Rs. 40.00 lakhs in 
1965-66 to Rs. 702.00 lakhs in 1970-71. 
The Company declared a dividend of 
3for the years 1967-68, 1968-69 and 
1969-70, and it is now proposed to in¬ 
crease it to 4% for 1970-71. 

3. You would have observed that 
your Company has made substantial 
progress during the year under review. 
The turn-over of the Company in¬ 
creased by 17%. I am also happy to 
report that during the year the Com¬ 
pany made a profit of Rs. 2.98 crores 
after taxation as against Rs. 1.44 
crores in the previous year. The inter¬ 
nal resources of the Company have also 
increased from Rs. 5.7 crores to Rs. 
9.4 crorcs and your Directors have 
recommended a dividend of 4% on 
Lquity Capital of Rs. 11.89 crores. 

4. Your Company has continued to 
lay stress on the quality of its products. 
It has also been their constant en¬ 
deavour to fulfil their commitments to 
our customers. I am glad to inform 
you that the Rnilcoach Division of the 
Company has all through the year 
maintained both the requisite sche¬ 
dules as well as the targets that it set 
itself to achieve on the basis of custo¬ 
mers orders. I would like to bring the 
good work of their division particu¬ 
larly u> your notice. In so far as the 
Earth Moving Division is concerned, 
their task has not been too easy, 
particular!) because of their de¬ 
pendency for certain critical bought 
out items on other trade sources. 
Your Directors have been seized of 
these pioblems and certain remedial 
measures have been considered in this 
regard, the most important one being 
to ensure a regular flow of castings to 
the requisite quality. Another impor¬ 
tant step under consideration is provi¬ 
sioning of better and more compre¬ 
hensive testing of critical indigenous 
components and assemblies, like the 


engine, before their acceptance from 
outside sources. 

5. Sustained efforts towards import 
substitution have and are being made 
by the Company. It is gratifying to note 
that in a short period of 4 years, the 
Company has achieved indigenisation 
on an average of 50% for the various 
types of earth moving equipment. In 
the case of some of the major items 
manufactured, such as LAV-35 and 
D80-8, the Company has succeeded in 
achieving an indigenisation of 61-62%. 

With the import substitution efforts 
made, it has been possible for the Com¬ 
pany to contribute to a saving of Rs. 
8.7 crores in foreign exchange since its 
inception. 

The next two years arc important in 
the life of the Company as in the im¬ 
port substitution plan we will be work¬ 
ing on certain sophisticated components 
and assemblies. Careful watch will be 
necessary not only from the point of 
view of time frame available for 
product development, but also that the 
quality standards are maintained. 

6. Realising the highly competitive 
nature of the Earthmoving equipment 
industry and the need for rapid import 
substitution and indigenisation, your 
C ompany had set up a Research and 
Development Organisation in 1969. 
Like all progressive manufacturers, your 
Company has also set apart a substan¬ 
tial amount for Research and Develop¬ 
ment activities. Your Company is 
also recruiting and training young en¬ 
gineers with aptitude for Research and 
Development work to ensure that in 
course of time it has a fully trained de¬ 
sign talent available to undertake im¬ 
provements in current models and to 
develop new and better models. The 
organisation has already made appre¬ 
ciable progress in indigenisation 
of sophisticated assemblies such 
as clinches, transmissions, and hydrau¬ 
lic assemblies. It has also designed and 
developed agricultural implements like 
Disc Harrow and Disc Plough for 
attachment to D-50 tractors. 

7. As in previous years your Com¬ 
pany deputed during the year a number 
of employees to various Seminars and 
Conferences organised by professional 
and management associations in keep¬ 
ing with its policy to develop manage¬ 
rial and supervisory skills in modern 
techniques of management. Employees 
were also deputed to the Collaborators’ 
works abroad for varying periods of 
attachments and training. 

With a view to strengthen the inven¬ 
tory control system your Company has 
a programme for consulting profes¬ 
sional bodies and technically qualified 
personnel. Inventory Control and 


various applications relating to account¬ 
ing and processing of customers en¬ 
quiries and orders for spare parts, pro¬ 
cessing of payroll, etc., have already 
been put on the computer. 

8. The Company has always paid 
keen attention to provide customer 
satisfaction by concentrating on mak¬ 
ing available after sales service. This 
aspect needs particular emphasis since 
the Company has now made a small 
beginning in the fields of export. With 
this end in view Zonal, District and 
Site Offices have been organised at 
more appropriate locations with ade¬ 
quate trained staff. Efforts are also be¬ 
ing made to provide adequate spares 
coverage and maintain a closer liaison 
with users of our equipment, particularly 
where isolated machines are working. 

9. Your Company has always been 
conscious of the needs and aspirations 
of the workers. The Management 
has always laid emphasis on providing 
for all the legitimate dues to the wor¬ 
kers, irrespective of their status. By 
and large the relationship between the 
Company’s management and industrial 
workers has been correct and cordial. 
Recently, however, the relations have 
become strained on the question of dec¬ 
laration of bonus. Despite earnest 
attempts on the part of the Management 
to arrive at an understanding with the 
workers, the Company had to declare a 
lock out to ensure safety of the em¬ 
ployees and its assets, flic lock out is 
still continuing. I can assure you that 
it was really a painful decision to take. 
1 only hope that we are in a position to 
restore normalcy early. The stoppage 
of work is bound to upset our produc¬ 
tion schedules, and the Company hopes 
the customers will bear with us. 

10. Besides our recent difficulties 
the period on the whole has been quite 
an eventufulone with the Company in¬ 
creasing its production, making a 
beginning in exports and also making 
slight increase in the dividend to share 
holders. The progress made so for is 
a matter of satisfaction. I am sure, all 
of you will join me in congratulating 
the Managing Director, his staff and all 
workers who by their unsparing efforts 
made this progress possible. I would 
also like to thank all my colleagues on 
the Board for the valuable advice, co¬ 
operation and support received from 
them during the tenure in the service as 
Directors. Personally, it was a real pri¬ 
vilege for me to be of service to the 
Company. 

11. I now move that the Directors’ 
Report and the audited Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account for the 
year ended 31st March, 1971, be ap¬ 
proved and adopted. 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


In his address to the Board of Gover¬ 
nors of the World Bank Group on 
September 27, Mr Robert S. McNa¬ 
mara, President of the World Bank, 
urged that solutions to the current 
trade and monetary crisis should be 
tailored to permit the promised increase 
in resources from rich countries to 
poor countries. The developed coun¬ 
tries, he added, had publicly committed 
themselves to increase public develop¬ 
ment assistance by 56 per cent—from 
$8 billion in 1970 to $ 12.5 billion in 
1975. The World Bank Group was 
also mobilising resources to increase 
its lending operations which reached the 
record figure of $ 2.6 billion in the 
fiscal year 1971. 

Mr McNamara warned the develop¬ 
ing countries that they were making a 
mistake by continuing to rely on their 
domestic markets as the basis for in¬ 
dustrial expansion rather than attemp¬ 
ting to break out into foreign markets. 
The countries which had oriented their 
manufacturing sectors towards exporting 
had been more successful in both growth 
and employment creation than those 
which had continued to rely entirely 
on import substitution. 

Full text of Mr McNamara’s address 
follows :— 

Today 1 want to talk with you mainly 
about the basic problems of develop¬ 
ment : nutrition, employment, income 
distribution, and trade. However, be¬ 
fore doing so, let me comment briefly 
<vi the events of the past few weeks and 
their relation to the developing world. 

Difficult Period 

It is dear that we are in for a diffi¬ 
cult period of basic readjustments in 
international monetary and trade ar¬ 
rangements and that the repercussions 
may continue for some time. Although 
the solution of these problems is not 
the responsibility of the World Bank, 
we are deeply concerned with the man¬ 
ner of their resolution because of the 
impact it may have on the external 
trade of the developing countries, and 
on the resource flows to them. 

The transfer of public and private 
capital to the developing countries— 
to which all the advanced countries are 
committed—is critically dependent on 
the operation of an exchange system 
that does not interfere with their conti¬ 


nued flow. Foreign exchange difficul¬ 
ties have at various times induced do¬ 
nor countries to tie their aid to domes¬ 
tic procurement, to inhibit the outflow 
of private capital, and sometimes to 
limit their appropriations for public 
development loans and grants. In recent 
years a serious obstacle to the achieve¬ 
ment of the United Nations target 
of a transfer of public and private capi¬ 
tal equal to one per cent of the GNP 
of the developed countries has been 
the preoccupation of some of the do¬ 
nor countries with the effect of such 
transfers on their balance of payments. 
Whatever steps are taken to improve 
the operation of the international 
monetary system must be such as to 
permit a continuing increase in capital 
flows to meet the targets to which the 
developed countries have subscribed : 
an increase in public development assis¬ 
tance from eight billion dollars per year 
in 1970 to $12.5 billion per year in 1975. 

Mutual Benefit 

The developing countries arc just as 
dependent for their continued growth 
on a rapid expansion of trade with 
advanced countries. Developing and 
developed countries alike will benefit 
from an international financial frame¬ 
work whith permits smooth and rapid 
growth of production and trade. I 
will develop this subject at greater 
length further on. 

At this point l simply wish to give 
an indication of the degree to which 
the developing world is concerned both 
with the restoration of financial equi¬ 
librium among the major trading coun¬ 
tries and with the formulas by which 
that equilibrium is achieved. 

Now, before turning to the pro¬ 
blems of development, I want to report 
to you on the operations of the World 
Bank Group during the past year, 
and on our plans for the remaining 
period of our first Five-Year Pro¬ 
gramme. 

Operations in Fiscal Year 1971 

During the past fiscal year our new 
loans, credits and investments totalled 
*2.6 billion. This compares with $2.3 
billion in 1970, $1.9 billion in 1969, 
and $ one billion in 1968. The total cost 
of these development projects, which 
have been financed in part by the Bank 
Group during the past year, amounted to 


seven billion dollars. For some 90 percent 
of the projects, it was possible for the 
Bank to prepare estimates of the annual 
rates of return to the developing coun¬ 
tries -they average 18 per cent. 

To finance a rise in disbursements, 
and to increase liquid reserves, the 
Bank borrowed $1.37 billion during the 
year. This brought its level of liquidity 
to $2.6 billion—up $500 million from 
June 30, 1970. 

Our operations in 1971, as was the 
case in 1970, benefited from the un¬ 
usually high rate of earnings on the 
investment of our liquid reserves with 
the result that the year’s net income 
totalled $212 million. 

Five-Year Programme 

You will recall that three years ago, 
we outlined a Five-Year Programme for 
the Bank Group. Our overall ob¬ 
jective was to double the level of invest¬ 
ments in the period FY 1969-1973 as 
compared with the previous five years. 

In FY 1971, the midpoint of the five- 
year target period was reached. What 
have been the results? New commit¬ 
ments for the first three years have 
totalled $6.8 billion. Taking account 
of the operating programme for the 
current year, FY 1972, and the pros¬ 
pects for the following year, it seems 
probable that the final total for the 
five-year period will in fact exceed 
$12 billion -more than double the level 
of 1964-68. 

As you remember, our goals also 
included trebling lending in the field 
of education, and quadrupling it in the 
agricultural sector. At midpoint in the 
Five-Year Programme, those goals are 
on schedule and are being met. 

Another objective we have sought is 
to give greater emphasis to assisting 
the very poorest among our member 
countries countries with per capita 
incomes of $100 or Jess. Our current 
estimate is that during the five-year 
period from 1969 to 1973 we will have 
assisted the poorest countries with a 
total of 215 separate projects. The 
comparable figure for the first 23 years 
of the Bank’s activities—from 1946 to 
1968 was 158. 

The 12 months since we last met 
have, then, been productive in the pur¬ 
suit of the objectives of the Five-Year 
Programme. These objectives appeared 
arduous when wc set out in 1968, and 
they remain so. But already we are 
planning what the Bank might do in a 
second Five-Year Programme from 
FY 1974 to 1978. These plans will 
become clearer over the next 12 months, 
and wc will want to discuss them 
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with the governors at next year’s meet¬ 
ing. 

It is becoming increasingly appa¬ 
rent that such future plans of the World 
Bank Group, as well as of other bila¬ 
teral and multilateral development 
finance agencies and most important¬ 
ly, of the developing countries them¬ 
selves, must give far greater attention 
to the basic problems affecting the lives 
of the developing peoples. These prob¬ 
lems - which stem largely from the 
unanticipated growth of population 
include severe malnutrition, rising un¬ 
employment, and the growing inequality 
in the distribution of income. 

If wc do not deal with these funda¬ 
mental issues, development will fail. 
The best appraised project, with the 
highest rate of financial return, will be 
of no avail if the community as a whole 
dissolves into bankruptcy or civil 
chaos. 

It is to these problems and their 
implications for all of us who arc en¬ 
gaged in development that I turn now. 

Status of Population Planning 

Events of the past year have only 
reinforced what we discussed at our 
meeting in Copenhagen: that popula¬ 
tion planning must have high priority 
in most of the developing countries - 
even in those countries where the symp¬ 
toms of overpopulation are not yet 
fully evident. Much more time is re¬ 
quired than is generally imagined in 
order to translate population planning 
programmes into reasonable rates of 
growth. 

l ast year I noted that 22 develop¬ 
ing countries had adopted olficial popu¬ 
lation planning policies. In launching 
Ghana's National Family Planning 
Programme in 1970--the first such 
national programme in West Africa 
the Minister of Finance stated: 

“The present rate of growth increas¬ 
es our population by 5,000 people 
every week. . . .In simple terms, it 
means that as a Nation we arc in¬ 
creasing in number faster than we 
can build schools to educate our 
youth, luster than we can construct 
hospitals to cater for the health 
needs of the people, and faster than 
wc can develop our economy to 
provide jobs for the more than 
140,000 new workers who enter our 
labour force each year. Our rate of 
population growth poses a serious 
threat to our ability both as indivi¬ 
duals and as a government to pro¬ 
vide the reasonable needs of our 
people." 

In the past 12 months several more 
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governments have moved in this direc¬ 
tion. 

But though this trend is encouraging* 
one must admit that only in a handful 
of developing countries is the population 
problem perceived by the top political 
leadership as a matter of high priority. 

It is in part due to the absence of 
strong political support that the mcasur- 
ble cilcct to date of population plan¬ 
ning programme on fertility rates is 
insignificant. But even with the requi¬ 
site political support, even with expect¬ 
ed advances in contraceptive tech¬ 
nology, even with major improvements 
in the administration of the program¬ 
me -and to all of these critical elements 
we must give much greater emphasis-- 
decades will pass before the rate of 
growth declines to reasonable levels. 
In the meantime, the world is going to 
get immensely more populous than it 
already is. 

The latest demographic studies, com¬ 
pleted within this past year, indicate 
that if a net reproduction rate of one 
(an average of two children per couple) 
is reached in the developing countries 
by the year 2040 a possible but by 
no means certain achievement—their 
present population of 2.6 billion will 
increase more than fivefold to nearly 
14 billion. If the net reproduction 
rate of one could be reached two de¬ 
cades sooner, the ultimate size of the 
population of the developing countries 
would be reduced by over four billion, 
a figure substantially in excess of the 
total planet’s population today. 

Important Conclusions 

There are two important conclusions 
we can draw from these projections: 

1. Each decade of delay in addressing 
the population problem in deve¬ 
loping countries will lead to an 
ultimate population in those na¬ 
tions approximately 20 per cent 
larger than would otherwise be 
the case. 

2. liven on very favourable assump¬ 
tions, the populations of the deve¬ 
loping countries will continue to 
grow rapidly for several decades, 
expanding perhaps fourfold from 
present levels and reaching a total 
of nearly 10 billion. 

The implications of these facts for all 
of us engaged in development arc 
clear: 

*We must intensify our efforts in 

population planning, seeking to 

shorten the time required to reduce 

the rate of growth. 

*We must reshape development pro- 
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gramme for the next decade or two 
to take account of what is certain 
to be a continuing rapid growth of 
total population. 

Development programmes have not 
as yet adjusted to the consequences 
of continuing population growth. Two 
of these consequences—widespread 
malnutrition and chronic and grow¬ 
ing unemployment—require particular 
attention. 

Malnutrition and Development 

Much of the most significant know¬ 
ledge dealing with nutritional deficien¬ 
cies.and most particularly the implica¬ 

tions for development—has been dis¬ 
covered only recently. Even now the 
full extent of these deficiencies in the 
less-advantaged countries and the de¬ 
gree to which they seriously limit eco¬ 
nomic and social progress is only 
beginning to become apparent. And we 
have hardly even begun to develop plans 
to deal with the problem. 

The facts are that: 

* Malnutrition is widespread. 

15 It is a major cause of high morta¬ 
lity among young children. 

* It limits the physical—and often 
the mental -growth of hundreds of 
millions of those who survive. 

* It reduces their productivity as 
adults. 

* It is therefore a major barrier to 
human development. 

And yet, despite the evidence that 
with a relatively small per capita expen¬ 
diture of resources major gains can be 
achieved, there is scarcely a nation in 
the developing world where a concerted 
attack on the problem is underway. 

The number of childhood deaths-- 
deaths which studies by the FAO and 
the Pan American Health Organization 
show to result in large part from mal¬ 
nutrition--is enormous in the poorer 
countries. 

* In India, there arc large areas where 
deaths in the first year of life num¬ 
ber as many as 150 to 200 per 
thousand live births. 

In the United Arab Republic, the 
proportion of children between the 
ages of one and two who die is 
more than 100 times higher than in 
Sweden. 

* In Cameroon, children under five, 
although only one-sixth of the 
population, account for one-half 
of the deaths. 

But not all malnourished children die. 
Hundreds of millions of those who live 
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suffer serious deprivation of the oppor¬ 
tunity to realise their full human poten¬ 
tial. 

The deprivation often begins before 
the child is bom. In the last three 
months of pregnancy, and the first two 
years after birth, a child's brain reaches 
nearly 90 per cent of its structural deve¬ 
lopment. During that critical period, a 
deficit of protein can impair the brain's 
growth. Autopsies have revealed that 
young children who die of protein- 
calorie malnutrition may have less than 
half the number of brain cells of ade¬ 
quately nourished children in the same 
age group. 

But malnutrition attacks not only 
the mind but the body as well. Protein 
deficiency seriously limits physical deve¬ 
lopment. The FAO estimates that more 
than 300 million children from the 
poorer countries suffer “grossly retard¬ 
ed physical growth. 

Prolonged into adulthood, the poor 
mental and physical growth characteris¬ 
tics of the early years can greatly im¬ 
pair the range of human capacities. 
Add to that the current low standards 
of nutrition for adults in much of the 
developing world, and it is clear why 
there are adverse clTccts on the ability 
to work. 

Eradication of Poverty 

In one sense, of course, the ultimate 
cause of malnutrition is poverty. But 
this docs not mean that we either must, 
or can even afford, to wait for full eco¬ 
nomic development to take place be¬ 
fore wc begin to attack the problem. 
On the contrary, reducing the incidence 
of malnutrition will itself accelerate 
economic development and thus con¬ 
tribute to the amelioration of poverty. 

As in the case of the population 
problem, the nutrition problem repre¬ 
sents less a need for new and immense 
amounts of development capital, than 
a need for a better appreciation of the 
situation. What we already know sug¬ 
gests that to meet basic nutritional de¬ 
ficiencies of hundreds of millions of the 
developing peoples will not entail un¬ 
acceptable costs. It has been estimated, 
for example, that at a cost of eight 
dollars per child per year one could 
makeup the deficiencies of a diet that 
now deprives him of one-fourth of his 
protein need and one-third of this 
caloric need. 

There are, in fact, many promising 
possibilities for increasing the nutri¬ 
tional value of food through low-cost 
agricultural and industrial solutions. But 
ihe central conclusion I wish to propose 
to you is that research has now provid¬ 
ed all of us—the international develop¬ 
ment community, and the individual 


governments of the countries concern¬ 
ed—with the necessary information both 
to recognise the importance and implica¬ 
tions of the nutrition problem, and to 
lake the requisite action to deal with 
it. 

I turn now to another serious con¬ 
sequence of the population explosion: 
unemployment. 

Unemployment Problem 

The fall in the death rales, which 
caused the population explosion in 
developing countries, disproportionately 
affected the youngest age groups. These 
youngsters are now reaching working 
age, and throughout the developing 
world the labour force will grow at a 
substantially faster rate in the 1970s 
than it did in the 1960s. In Latin Ame¬ 
rica, for example, the rate is already 
over three per cent. 

What such figures mean for some of 
the principal countries is staggering. 
It is estimated, for example, that the 
Indian labour force will grow by over 
50 million in the next 10 years. This 
is equivalent to the combined labour 
force of Great Britain and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

Available statistics and concepts of 
employment and unemployment are 
both inadequate and ambiguous in less- 
developed countries. However, today l 
believe most economists would agree 
that: 

* Unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment are extremely serious in the 
developing countries, much more 
so than in the developed countries. 

* On reasonable definitions includ¬ 
ing allowances for underemploy¬ 
ment —unemployment approximat¬ 
es 20-25 per cent in the poorer 
countries. 

* If past patterns continue, unem¬ 
ployment is bound to become 
worse. 

Ft can, of course, be misleading 
to speak of the employment problem. 
There arc in fact two distinct employ¬ 
ment problems: one urban and 
one rural. Of the two, the urban pro¬ 
blem is usually the more dramatic since 
it is more open and visible. 

In the urban areas of the Philippines 
it was 13 per cent; in Bogota 16 per 
cent; and in Kingston 19 per cent, dur¬ 
ing the sixties. 

But as bad as the urban situation is, 
almost everywhere the rural problem is 
worse. It has been estimated that in 
Latin America rural underemployment 


amounts to the equivalent of one-third 
of the entire agricultural labour force. 

Rural and urban unemployment are 
clearly related: that in urban areas re¬ 
sults from the growing inequality bet¬ 
ween the incomes of those fori unate 
enough to obtain urban employment, 
and the mass of the rural poor. To 
many in the countryside it appears 
more attractive to migrate to the cities 
and wait there -even without work- 
in the hope of eventual employment, 
rather than to endure the poverty of 
underemployment in agriculture. 

So, solving the urban problem de¬ 
pends on solving the rural problem. 
And the solution to the rural problem 
must be found mainly in the rural 
areas. There simply is no hope, in most 
countries, that urban job creation will 
be fast enough to absorb all the under¬ 
employed from the countryside. 

Itacqual Distribution 

One of I he most disturbing facts about 
the mounting underemployment of 
labour and the increase in rural poverty 
is that they have taken place during 
a period when total income was growing 
at an unprecedented rate. In aggre¬ 
gate terms, the First Development 
Decade was successful: the average an¬ 
nual growth in GNi* of the developing 
countries more than met the target of 
five per cent per year. But the distribu¬ 
tion of this CjNP increase has been so 
unequal - as between countries, regions, 
and socio-economic groups -that it has 
finally created a reaction against growth 
as the primary development objective, 
and a demand for greater attention to 
employment and income distribution. 

My own view is that development 
policies must explicitly aim at greater 
employment and greater equality of in¬ 
come distribution. And the lesson of the 
last decade has been that we cannot 
simply depend on economic growth 
alone to solve those problems. 

But it is equally true that to frame the 
issue as a mutually exclusive choice 
between economic growth and employ¬ 
ment is to oversimplify a very complex 
matter. What is required is a realistic 
search for measures which will provide 
satisfactory rates of both job creation 
and economic growth. We believe that 
such measures arc within reach. 

Let me turn now to a consideration 
of such actions, first in the field of agri¬ 
culture and then in industry. Later, we 
will look at the requirement for an ex¬ 
pansion of exports to provide the 
foreign exchange necessary to support 
the advances in agriculture and indus¬ 
try. 

In the great majority of developing 
nations over half the labour force is 
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engaged in agriculture in the poorest 
countries over 80 per cent. This labour 
force, already disproportionately poor 
and underemployed, is certain to con¬ 
tinue to expand. 

And yet the agricultural sector is be¬ 
ing neglected and penalised in most 
developing countries today. Public in¬ 
vestment favours urban areas, trade, 
exchange rate and price policies dis¬ 
criminate against agriculture. Excessive 
export taxes and rigid price controls 
restrict farm earnings, and squeeze the 
farmer who has had to buy manufac¬ 
tured inputs and consumer goods from 
protected high-co^l domestic indus¬ 
tries. 

Agriculture and Rural Development 

Five years ago, drought on the Indian 
subcontinent awakened the world to 
the precariousness ofits food supply. 
Since then progress in Asian cereal 
production has been dramatic enough 
to justify the term revolution. But this 
revolution has been limited to a few 
crops, limited to irrigated lands, and 
limited to a few countries. 

To benefit the majority of farmers, 
in the majority of countries, further 
technological research on non-irrigated 
agriculture for a large number of new 
crops, in a wide variety of growing 
conditions, is essential. 

Because of its importance, the Bank 
has taken a new step, and has joined 
with FAO and the United Nations Deve¬ 
lopment Programme to sponsor a 
consultative group to mobilise finance to 
expand this type of research. 

The Green Revolution also presents 
a social and economic challenge. It is 
to prevent the scientific advance from 
being monopolised by wealthier farmers. 
So far, the more-advantaged farmers 
have obtained disproportionate shares 
of water, fertilizers, seeds, and credit. 

And in many of the developing coun¬ 
tries agricultural incomes arc largely 
exempt from direct taxation, with the 
result that large farmers have used their 
windfall profits to enlarge their farms 
even further. In contrast, the Republic 
of China imposes a seven-acre limit on 
larm size in Taiwan, and agricultural 
development has. as a consequence, been 
relatively labour intensive. 

What is frequently forgotten is that 
small farmers often work their holdings 
more intensively than large farmers, 
and often achieve a higher output per 
acre. Research in C olombia has shown 
that if land, labour and capital are given 
prices appropriate to their relative scar¬ 
cities, farms of less than 25 acres 
can be economically more efficient than 


substantially larger farms. Studies in 
India and Brazil have indicated similar 
findings. 

All this suggests that there arc many 
communities in which the reasonable 
redistribution of land would be desir¬ 
able not only on grounds of equity, but 
on grounds of efficiency as well. Mere 
land redistribution by itself, however, 
is not likely to lead to more output un¬ 
less those who recieve it are also given 
the necessary assistance to finance and 
improve farming techniques. This will 
require a change in the structure of cre¬ 
dit institutions and extension services, 
which often serve only the larger farm¬ 
ers. 

Recent projects financed by the Bank 
have been directed expressly to small 
farmers, and to an integrated approach 
to rural development. But we have to 
admit that in this whole area we are 
still feeling our way. None of us in the 
Bank, or in the development commu¬ 
nity at large, can as yet presume that we 
are experts at designing the most effect¬ 
ive institutions for helping small farm¬ 
ers, or that wc know enough about the 
use of labour-intensive methods of cons¬ 
truction, or how best to launch large- 
scale rural works programme. All 
these matters need much further study 
and experimentation. But the evidence 
already available does not indicate that 
greater attention to the poorer agricul¬ 
tural groups must inevitably entail sa¬ 
crifices of economic growth. Quite the 
contrary, we are confident that for¬ 
mulas can be found for furthering both 
healthy rural growth and much more 
equitable income distribution. 

I he solution, then, to the worst pro¬ 
blems of poverty and unemployment 
must be sought in the countryside. But 
under the best of circumstances, agri¬ 
cultural employment will not be able to 
grow last enough to fully absorb the 
growing rural labour force. A rapid ex¬ 
pansion of industrial production will 
also be required. 

Strategy for Industrialisation 

Postwar industrial expansion in the 
developing world has been very impres¬ 
sive. Although starting from a very small 
base, it has increased at an average rate 
of six to seven per cent between 1950 
and 1970, exceeding the rate of increase 
in most of the industrial nations of to¬ 
day at a comparable stage of their deve¬ 
lopment. 

When starting the process, those deve¬ 
loping countries with sizable internal 
markets have naturally begun by pro¬ 
ducing at home items which they have 
had to import in the past. In order to 
encourage domestic production, some 
sort of protective policies against im¬ 


ports—high import duties or quota res¬ 
trictions—^have often been applied. 

But once this process is under way, 
developing countries are confronted 
with an important choice which subs¬ 
tantially affects the benefits which they 
can derive from industrialisation. This 
choice is whether to continue to reply 
on the domestic market as the basis for 
industrial expansion, or to attempt to 
break out into foreign markets. And 
at this point many, if not most, of the 
developing countries have made the 
wrong choice: they have continued too 
far along the path of import substitu¬ 
tion. Today they find themselves in the 
uneconomic position of providing high 
levels of protection to capital-intensive, 
high-cost industries. 

Emphasis on Exports 

These problems can be overcome by 
shifting to an alternative strategy which 
gives greater emphasis to manufacture 
for export. The industries stimulated by 
such a programme will be those most 
suited to conditions in developing coun¬ 
tries. Many are likely to be relatively 
labour-intensive. 

And these advantages arc not merely 
theoretical. The countries which have 
oriented their manufacturing sectors to¬ 
wards exporting have been more suc¬ 
cessful in both growth and employment 
creation than those which have conti¬ 
nued to rely entirely on import substi¬ 
tution. 

Among the most notable successes 
have been Korea and the Republic of 
China, which switched to exporting ear¬ 
ly in the industrialisation process. 

Undoubtedly it is easier to shift to 
greater exporting before the structure 
of manufacturing becomes fixed in a 
distorted high-cost pattern. However, 
recent achievements in Mexico, 
Brazil, and Yugoslavia suggest that it 
is possible for countries which have 
long emphasised import substitution to 
adjust export incentives to offset pro¬ 
tection, and as a result to enjoy a marked 
increase in manufactured exports. 

A critical question to this general 
line of reasoning is whether if develop¬ 
ing countries produce manufactured 
goods at competitive prices, the ten¬ 
dency of advanced nations to protect 
their existing industries will block their 
export. I shall turn to that issue next, 
both because of its effect on employ¬ 
ment and because of its relationship to 
the availability of the foreign exchange 
required for the financing of a nation‘s 
total development programme. 

The target for the Second Develop¬ 
ment Decade, adopted by the United 
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Nations General Assembly following 
our meeting in Copenhagen, calls for 
an average GNP growth rate of six 
per cent, and for an annual increase of 
approximately seven per cent in the 
imports of the developing countries. 

Foreign exchange requirements will 
grow faster than this. Developing coun¬ 
tries have had to borrow an increasing 
proportion of their financial require¬ 
ments. The result has been a rapid rise 
jn obligations for the servicing of this 
debt in the form of amortisation and in¬ 
terest. The Bank's projections indicate 
that these borrowings will lead to an 
increase in debt service substantially 
exceeding the rate of increase of national 
income. To attain a rate of import 
growth close to seven per cent, and 
meet their debt obligations, develop¬ 
ing countries will require foreign ex¬ 
change resources to grow by more than 
seven per cent a year. 

Foreign exchange is available from 
three sources: export earnings, foreign 
aid and private capital. Export earn¬ 
ings provide about 75 per cent of the 
total: foreign aid, 15 per cent; and 
foreign private capital, 10 per cent. 

I have repeatedly stressed the need 
for increasing foreign aid and in parti¬ 
cular the aid available on concessionary 
terms. This is essential for the develop¬ 
ing countries so that they can both 
service their debt and supplement their 
own domestic savings. We should not 
lose sight of this fact in designing mea¬ 
sures to meet the monetary problems of 
the advanced countries. Yet even if the 
developed nations which have subscrib¬ 
ed to the one per cent of GNP aid tar¬ 
get do meet their goal in full, the fact 
remains that the major portion of the 
increase in foreign exchange needed by 
the developing countries will have to 
come from increased export earnings. 
These must grow at a rate in excess of 
seven per cent per year, doubling in the 
present decade. 

Let us look at the prospects for ac¬ 
complishing this formidable task. 

Trade Objectives for the 1970s 

The developing world as a whole can 
achieve this large export expansion 
only by a very rapid growth in its manu¬ 
factured exports. 

Apart from petroleum producers, the 
developing countries obtain about two- 
thirds of their export earnings from pri¬ 
mary commodities, and one-third from 
manufactures. The exports of primary 
commodities — food and agricultural 
products—are growing very slowly. 

The conclusion is then, that if the 
developing countries are to secure the 
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foreign exchange they need, and achieve 
fuller employment, they must substan¬ 
tially increase their manufactured ex¬ 
ports. It is for these items that world 
demand grows most rapidly. 

Growth in exports of manufactured 
goods from the developing countries 
has increased at an annual rate of about 
15 per cent during the period 1962-69. 

And if they could continue to grow at 
that rate, this would be enough to offset 
the slow growth of primary exports and 
to satisfy projected import require¬ 
ments. 

But a 15 per cent rate of growth in 
manufactured exports will be harder to 
achieve in the Seventies than it was in 
the Sixties. To do so, annual exports, 
which rose from less than two billion 
dollars in 1960 to seven billion dollars 
in 1970, would have to quadruple to 
S28 billion in 1980. 

Finding Export Markets 

Although these exports need not all 
be aimed exclusively at the markets of 
the richer countries, the principal mar¬ 
kets must be provided there. The deve¬ 
loping countries have justifiable grounds 
for complaint that they are being treat¬ 
ed unfairly in their attempts to expand 
their manufactured exports to those 
markets. On the average, tariffs are 
higher on the kinds of manufactured 
goods imported from poor countries as 
compared to imports from rich coun¬ 
tries. 

Even worse than the absolute level 
of tariffs is the fact that they rise with 
the degree of fabrication. 

And perhaps worst of all, non-tariff 
barriers have proliferated in reent 
years. 

An important element of the UN 
Development Strategy is the proposal 
that the more-developed countries grant 
preferential treatment to the manufac¬ 
tured exports of developing countries. 
Representatives of 18 industrialised 
countries have agreed to do so. The 
European Community, the Nordic 
countries and Japan have already adopt¬ 
ed the plan. However, even if all 18 
countries carry out their part, these 
measures alone will enable the develop¬ 
ing nations to increase their trade by 
only one billion dollars a year, [f the 
remaining $20 billion of additional ex¬ 
ports per year is to be achieved during 
the Seventies, the developing countries 
must radically change their industrial 
policy from import substitution to 
export-oriented manufacturing, and the 
developed countries must provide the 
necessary markets by greater efforts 
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to remove discriminatory trade restric¬ 
tions. 

But we must face the fact that expand¬ 
ing the volume of manufactured imports 
from the poor countries into the rich 
countries, while benefiting the majority 
of the citizens of the rich countries, 
will involve injuries to certain sectors 
of their economies. These injuries will 
be strongly—and rightly—resisted by 
the individuals and firms affected unless 
appropriate adjustment assistance poli¬ 
cies and procedures are introduced 
which keep fully in step with the reduc¬ 
tion of tariff and non-tariff barriers. 
Few, if any, developed countries now 
possess such policies and procedures. 
Without them the trade objectives and 
therefore the development goals can¬ 
not be met. 

Emphasis on Export Manufacture 

Let me now summarise and conclude 
the central case we have been dis¬ 
cussing: 

* Economic development in the se¬ 
cond half of this century is increas¬ 
ingly dominated by the consequenc¬ 
es of rapid population growth. 
Mortality has fallen faster than 
fertility and the effects of this dis¬ 
equilibrium require major changes 
in development policy if we are to 
achieve significant improvements in 
human welfare. 

* In the longer run, the most impor¬ 
tant issue is effective population 
planning. Its goal must be to sta¬ 
bilise the planet’s population seve¬ 
ral decades earlier—and several bil¬ 
lions lower—than would otherwise 
occur. 

* Since reducing birth rates to re¬ 
placement levels will necessarily 
require decades, we must reshape 
development programmes now in 
order to take account of what is 
certain to be a continuing rapid 
growth of population to levels here¬ 
tofore considered unlikely. Two of 
the consequences of such growth— 
widespread malnutrition and chro¬ 
nic and growing unemployment — 
require particular attention. 

* It is clear that malnutrition prevents 
realisation of the full genetic poten¬ 
tial of hundreds of millions of per¬ 
sons in the developing world and 
retards both economic and social 
development. But research has 
pointed to feasible means to make 
immediate progress on this neglect¬ 
ed problem. 

* The problems of unemployment 
and underemployment are already 
severe and will become worse as 
the rate of growth of the labour 
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force accelerates in the two or three 
decades ahead. 

* More equitable income distribution 
is absolutely imperative if the deve¬ 
lopment process is to proceed in 
any meaningful manner. Policies 
whose effect is to favour the rich 
at the expense of the poor are not 
only manifestly unjust, but in the 
end are economically self-defeating 

* Poverty, inequality, and unemploy¬ 
ment cannot be ettectivefy dealt 
with by expanding the urban sector 
alone, but must be attacked direct¬ 
ly in the rural areas through mea¬ 
sures which will raise the incomes 
of the poorer farmers and the land¬ 
less. 

" To achieve accelerated economic 
growth, an expanding flow of 
foreign aid remains critically im¬ 
portant. At best, however, it will 
be insufficient to meet the total 
foreign exchange requirements of 
the developing countries. Hence 
there must be a dramatic increase 
in their manufactured exports. This 
requires policy changes in the 
rich and poor countries alike: chan¬ 
ges which will necessitate difficult 
economic adjustments and require 
astute political leadership. 

The Bank Group’s role in all of this 
is clear. Our mandate is to assist. 
That assistance must be both in the 
form of the policy advice leading to 
sound social and economic develop¬ 
ment programme—advice in accord 
with the implications we have been 
exploring—and an augmented capa¬ 
city to provide financial support for 
those programmes. 

In the end, development is complex. 
The danger is to oversimplify. Develop¬ 
ment has for too long been expressed 
simply in terms of growth of output. 
There is now emerging the awareness 
that the availability of work, the distri¬ 
bution of income, and the quality of life 
are equally important measures of 
development. 

Although this is gradually being 
accepted in theory, it has yet to be 
translated into practice by either the 
developing countries or the suppliers 
of external capital. 

It is toward this broader concept of 
the entire development process that the 
World Bank is moving. If we are to 
meet our mandate to our member coun¬ 
tries—-and indeed to man himself—I 
believe we must move eyen faster. 

With your support, that is precisely 
what we propose to do. 
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ENTHRONING THE CONSUMER 


At another place in this journal, the editor, in his column. The Moving Finger 
Writes’, has referred to the way politicians or bureaucrats look after—-if that is the 
phrase—the interests of the consumer of which they arc never weary of proclaim¬ 
ing themselves to be champions. The crude fact is that, in this country, the con¬ 
sumer is victimised by every conceivable vested interest. This is for the simple 
reason that, since everybody is a consumer, nobody seems particularly interested 
in speaking for him or her or acting on his or her behalf. This is not the case 
with those interests which are less general in character. Where sections of people 
fall into recognisable categories, they are obviously better placed to function 
together to protect or promote their specific sectional interests. 

It follows that a consumer movement will not be easy to generate or organise 
in terms of sectional purposes or objectives. It has got to appeal to the self-respect 
as well as the enlightened self-interest of all our men and women, both individually 
and in the mass. This demands initiative and enterprise, dedication and leader¬ 
ship from public-spirited citizens who are prepared to bond themselves not only 
to crusade for a cause but also co-operate constructively with like-minded people 
in all sections of the community. It would be easy indeed to conceive of the con¬ 
sumer asonc who is engaged in battling against several Establishments and, thanks 
to Ralph Nader’s giant-killing exploits against the big corporations in the United 
States, it has become a habit with those engaged in consumer movements all over 
the world to deal glibly in warlike language and military phrases. Thus, we not 
only hear of the embattled consumer but even of militant “consumerism", an 
awkward verbal concoction in all conscience, which is supposed to draw level 
with or overwhelm all the aggressive ‘isms’ of history, past and present. 

Especially in our country where opportunist politicians and ‘committed’ 
officials have been trying to brain-wash the public into believing that the rise in 
prices or the recurring shortage of essential goods, which are but a reflection of 
the mismanagement of the economy by a government which has assumed primary 
responsibility for planning, are in fact being caused solely by the greed of profit¬ 
eering or black-marketing manufacturers or middlemen, it is important that the 
consumer movement, which is still in its infancy, should not be allowed to be ex¬ 
ploited for political purposes. It is undoubtedly true that a number of malprac¬ 
tices exist in industry and trade and no consumer movement worth the name could 
or should compromise in any way its utter rejection of unfair business practices. 
But, whil^organising the consumer and assisting him or her in enforcing the disci¬ 
pline of fair trade on business, starting from big corporations and industrialists 
down to street-corner shops, the consumer movement in this country, in its own 
interest, ought to gather to itself the goodwill and co-operation of responsible 
sections of the business community as well. 

It is worth noting here that many business leaders have themselves come for¬ 
ward to give the right lead to industry and commerce to frame and observe a code 
of fair practices. There are already a few organisations in the country in this area 
of consumer protection; perhaps the best known among them is the Consumer 
Guiding Society of Bombay and the work and achievements which are already to 
its credit can serve as an encouragement to further and larger efforts in this field. 
This is particularly important because the time is ripe for an efTort at the national 
ldvel to give more representative institutional form and thrust to the consumer 
movement. An organisation called The Indian Consumers Union’ was in fact 
registered recently in New Delhi under the Societies Registration Act, 1860, and 
the ICU is planning a series of panel discussions to be held in October/November 
this year as a forerunner of the first All-India Conference on Consumer Orientation 
which is planned to be held in New Delhi over a period of three days front Decem¬ 
ber 4 to 6. 

In matters such as these, there is always the danger that people succumb to 
temptation to start rival organistions rather than come together to build one ef¬ 
fective agency. Ideally the consumer movement should be a federal movement 
with an apex organisation functioning throughout the country through a network 
of local institutions in cities, towns big or small, and perhaps in groups of villages. 
It is possible that the ICU aspires to perform in due course the role of the apex 
organisation in such a scheme, but in order that it is able and can be trusted to do 
so, it should first establish firmly the democratic character of its composition and 
functioning. Mr Manubhai Shah who has accepted the presidentship of the ICU 
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(for which the preliminary work has 
been done by the Institute of Marketing 
and Management, New Delhi) and the 
Executive Director, Dr Jagjit Singh, 
seem genuinely interested in making 
the executive committee a demo¬ 
cratic body which it will be 
difficult for individuals or cliques to 
dominate. It is the sad fate of many 
public organisations in our country 
that they arc still-born or are con¬ 
demned to lead a sickly existence be¬ 
cause their key men or women turn 
out to be interested in using such orga¬ 
nisations for their self-aggrandisement. 
The sponsors of the 1CU and those who 
are associated with them have so far 
tried earnestly to organise sufficient 
institutional safeguards for the ICU 


DhSPiii lilt; many “untold" stories 
which have been written by individuals 
of varying degrees of importance about 
what has been going on behind the 
political scene or in the corridors of 
power, much of our history since 
Independence would seem to be des¬ 
tined to wait indefinitely for an authen¬ 
tic chronicler. This might be parti¬ 
cularly true perhaps of the Indo-Soviet 
treaty of which nobody appears to be 
inclined at the present lime to disclose 
the whole truth. On the contrary, its 
enthusiasts or apologists have been 
trying very hard indeed to make it 
mean all things to all men. That they 
have been remarkably successful in 
this effort is seen from the fact that both 
Rajaji and the CPI have found it pos¬ 
sible to rejoice in this Moscow-New 
Delhi link. Those of us who may be 
apprehensive that this treaty may have 
weakened our diplomacy in Washing¬ 
ton more lhan it has strengthened our 
diplomacy in Peking may perhaps be 
still willing to concede to the govern¬ 
ment limited credit for having shewn 
initiative in strengthening the country's 
resources of external security in the 
face of the current crisis in Indo-Pakis- 
lan relations. These very same people, 
however, would be justified in feeling 
equally disappointed with govern¬ 
ment's failure to strengthen the eco¬ 
nomic defences of the nation which 
too have been jeopardised by the deve¬ 
lopments in Fast Bengal. 


It is indeed a sad comment on the 
government's loss of contact with reality 
that the Minister for Planning should 
have chosen this moment to talk of 
embarking on preparatory work for a 
fifth Plan. Can Mr C. Subramaniam 
be really innocent of the truth that the 
people do not trust any longer the 
government's time-tables of develop¬ 
ment? It would have been possible 
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in this respect but the integrity and 
efficiency of the ICU will be ensured 
ultimately only by the active participat¬ 
ion of a large number of public-spirited 
men and women who are prepared to 
give sufficient time and energy to the 
activities of the organisation. It is to 
be hoped that the forthcoming All- 
India Conference on Consumer Orien¬ 
tation which the Institute of Marketing 
and Management, New Delhi, and the 
ICU arc sponsoring jointly as a first 
major step towards the launching of a 
national consumer movement will pro¬ 
mote sufficient interest in the country 
so that the ICU is enabled to function 
from the start as a broad-based demo¬ 
cratic movement of the people, for the 
people, by the people. 


This article by the Editor is reproduced 
courtcs> The Hindustan Times in which it 
appeared ou October 12. 


for New Delhi to persuade the nation 
to believe that these quinquennial 
documents of planning intentions did 
mean something only if there had been 
a continuous basic trend of increasing 
efficiency in the government's manage¬ 
ment of the economy and, along with 
it, solid progress in the main indica¬ 
tors of economic growth and welfare. 
As it is, the men and women of this 
country arc more concerned with their 
current problems of rising prices and 
declining employment opportunities 
than with Mr Subramaniam's labours 
for fashioning a fifth Plan or even 
salvaging the present fourth Plan. 
So far as the people's hard task of 
living their everyday life is concerned, 
Yojana Bhawan has become as distant 
or dream-like as Rashtrapati Bhawan 
itself. 

This is a truth which the Finance 
Minister must recognise even more 
emphatically than the Minister for Plan¬ 
ning. While the latter has the facility 
of operating on a five-year time-scale 
Mr Chavan must necessarily function 
from one annual budget to another. 
Unfortunately the Finance Minister’s 
priorities nevertheless seem to be as 
irrelevant as the Planning Minister’s. 
President Nixon’s new economic policy 
for the United States seems to have 
provided Mr Chavan with an excuse 
for trying to do without any economic 
policy for his own country. For the past 
many weeks he has been battling dough¬ 
tily for world monetary reform so much 
so he has had virtually to confess pub¬ 
licly that he has no ideas as to whether 
the government could do anything 
about the deplorable economic situa¬ 
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tion nearer home and If it could, whe¬ 
ther or when it would. 

At a press conference on October 6, 
Mr Chavan reportedly told the journa¬ 
lists in the capital that, although several 
ideas were being considered for boosting 
the industrial growth rate, it was too 
early to say when a decision would be 
taken. Is it possible for complacency 
or a smug sense of self-satisfaction to go 
farther? What is Mr Chavan’s warrant 
for believing that the nation can afford 
to await the government’s pleasure in 
the matter of our people’s life-#tnd- 
death struggle with the deteriorating 
circumstances of their national econo¬ 
my? The phrase “too early” is surely 
a grossly wrong phrase for the Finance 
Minister to use in the context in which 
he used it. Considering that the refugee 
influx is posing an economic problem 
as grave as the political or the military, 
is not the nation entitled to expect of 
the government that it shows the same 
sense of urgency in addressing itself to 
the promotion of production and invest¬ 
ment as it hasjdone in concluding the 
treaty with the Soviet Union? 

It is time for our country and its 
government to realise that the addition 
to the population which the refugees 
represent has compelled us to forfeit 
the ground wc may have gained in the 
area of population control through the 
family planning campaigns over the 
years. On the decidedly reasonable 
assumption that the bulk of the refugees 
will permanently merge into our nat¬ 
ional numbers, it would be right to say 
that in the matter of regulation of the 
growth of population, our country has 
now been pushed back to where it would 
have been had the family planning 
campaign made no impact at all on the 
size of our population. The government 
evidently is concerned primarily with 
the difficulties which the refugee situat¬ 
ion is causing to its own ways and 
means position, but far more serious 
than the budgetary headaches of the 
Finance Minister is the threat to the 
nation’s socio-economic stability which 
is inherent in the present situation. 

in its latest annual report, the 
Board of Directors of the Reserve Bank 
of India has warned the government 
that the price situation is likely to get 
out of hand unless the availability of 
goods and services in the economy is 
increased very considerably in order 
that it may absorb the inflationary ef¬ 
fects of the government’s fiscal and 
monetary transactions. This must 
teach New Delhi the lesson that it 
should not fall a prey to the temptation 
of a make-believe attempt at solving the 
nation’s economic difficulties through, 
say, a supplementary budget for addi¬ 
tional taxation in the next session of 
Parliament. Despite Mr Chavan, it 
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may well become too late indeed if 
when Parliament assembles again, the 
government were to fail to come for¬ 
ward with a positive package of con¬ 
structive proposals for the activisation 
of unused capacity in industry as well 
as the promotion of capital and credit 
facilities for the expansion of existing 
undertakings or the starting of new 
enterprises. 

The time for political diversions is 
past. These manoeuvres, especially when 
indulged in by policy-makers who have 
no basic understanding of economic 
forces, could do irretrievable damage 
to national interests. It is surely out¬ 
rageous, for instance, that there should 
be as many as two ministers in the 
cabinet who could be rash enough to 
state publicly that an attempt should be 
made to stabilise prices only after wages 


had been helped to reach higher levels— 
and yet this is what both Mr Chavan 
and Mr Khadilkar have in effect been 
saying lately. At a time when both 
capital and credit have been restricted 
for industrial activities which can in¬ 
crease production or employment, the 
government seems to have settled down 
to a policy of buying the political alle¬ 
giance of an organised but minority 
section of the working force in the coun¬ 
try by imposing on industry an in¬ 
creased liability for the payment of 
obligatory bonus unrelated to corpo¬ 
rate earnings. In the circumstances, 
the advice addressed to the govern¬ 
ment by the Board of Directors of the 
Reserve Bank that the prevailing dan¬ 
gerous imbalance between money sup¬ 
ply and real income should be corrected 
soon enough can have only an academic 
interest. 


Financing Jute 


The basic approach to the problem of 
financing industries has been under¬ 
going a change and two distinct ten¬ 
dencies are observable. In the first place, 
both bankers and the banking authori¬ 
ties want to have a clear demaracation 
betwen an industry's day-to-day needs 
(short-term or working capital) and 
medium or long-term needs (for capital 
expenditure). Secondly, as a sequel to 
nationalisation of the 14 banks, they 
want to bring about a closer co-ordina¬ 
tion among all lending institutions with 
a view to canalising credit, depend¬ 
ing on its term, nature and size, along 
predetermined lines and among speci¬ 
fic credit institutions. By and large, 
commercial banks are expected to take 
care of the working capital require¬ 
ments of industries, priority-wise, of 
course. In respect of raw material pur¬ 
chases, the Reserve Bank would appear 
to be keen on popularising usance bills 
with a view to enabling commercial 
banks to have greater recourse than now 
to its (the Reserve Bank's) rediscounting 
facilities. Then, again, for financing 
capital expenditure on expansion, 
modernisation or diversification, the 
Reserve Bank would seem to insist on 
industries relying on term-lending ins¬ 
titutions like the IDBI (for its bills 
rediscounting scheme) and the IFCI 
(for its concessional loan facilities). 
Its keenness in this behalf is evidenced 
by the fact of its exhortations to these 
institutions to make earnest efforts to 
cut down their procedural delays in 
processing loan applications which seem 
to scare away many industries from 
approaching these institutions if they 
can help it. There would also appear to 
be a tendency to ask industries to raise 
resources on their own by issuing equi¬ 
ties or debentures. 

Some tUie ago, matters relating to 


the financing of the jute industry by the 
banking system were discussed in Cal¬ 
cutta by representatives of the industry 
with bankers and high executives of 
other financial institutions. Top Re¬ 
serve Bank officials were also present 
at these discussions possibly with a 
view to ascertaining how far the central 
banking authority could be of help to 
get over these difficulties by relaxing or 
reorientating credit policies. 

The acute financial stringency which 
is being experiened by the jute industry 
over a penoa is due to a combination 
of several factors super-imposed on 
a steady shift in the world export de¬ 
mand from India to Pakistan during the 
last 20 years or more. The main rea¬ 
son, however, is the prevailing adverse 
relationship between the cost of raw 
jute and the conversion cost and the 
selling price of the finished product. 
In recent years, there has been a sharp 
bulge in conversion costs due to in¬ 
creases in wage bill and other benefits, 
such as bonus, gratuity, etc. to labour, 
accompanied by a fall in labour produc¬ 
tivity following stoppage of work, 
labour indiscipline on the shop floor, 
and increase in the cost of stores and 
materials. As a result, the trading 
losses of jute mills mounted to erode 
their meagre capital base. Even working 
capital was drawn upon at times. 
Sometimes, short-term funds were rais¬ 
ed from indigenous sources, including 
suppliers of raw jute, paying unecono¬ 
mic rates of interest. In short, a large 
number of jute mills today is unable to 
meet even its day-to-day require¬ 
ments of working funds. 

Ironically enough, the prospects 
ahead of the industry at this juncture 
are extremely bright, provided it is 
able to get over its financial worries. 


First, as a result of the happenings in 
Bangla Dcsh, both the raw jute produc¬ 
tion and the output of jute goods in 
the 1971-72 jute season in Pakistan 
are expected to go down sharply. 
According to one estimate, raw jute 
production will be only about a third 
of the normal output (/.*?., a little over 
2 lakh bales) and jute goods output 
but a tenth of the installed capacity). 
Secondly, the Indian crop is a bumper 
one (a minimum of 75 lakhs bales) 
and the industry is assured of an ample 
supply of the golden fibre. The inflow 
of raw jute from across the borders also 
is expected to be sizeable—between 
five and 15 lakh bales, estimated. 

In view of these propitious factors, 
the industry must be enabled to absorb 
all the available raw jute and this must 
be at remunerative rates to the growers, 
as the Jute Commissioner would rightly 
insist. If all the fibre offered is not 
taken up, it may lead to a shortage of 
raw jute in 1972-73, as cultivators might 
switch over from jute to food crops. 
Both the industry and the Jute Com¬ 
missioner are of the opinion that the 
STC is still not adequately geared to 
meeting the magnitude of the task, 
apart from the fact that it enters the 
market only when the price tends to 
fall below the official support price (and 
this is certainly not an economic price). 
The proposed Jute Corporation also 
may not be able to cope up with the 
situation as it has yet to commence 
operations. Hence, it is argued, the 
responsibility for the purchase of the 
bulk of the fibre at remunerative rates 
would devolve mainly on the industry. 

If the industry is to take upon itself 
this responsibility, which it must if only 
to step up production (by working on 
a seven-day week basis, if need be) 
and seize the opportunity to raise ex¬ 
port sizeably, its leaders were convinced 
that the following measures will have 
to be taken : 

Banks must lower the present margins 
against advances to the industry to 10 
per cent on jute and to 15 per cent on 
finished goods; 

Margins in respect of stocks hypothe¬ 
cated against export packing credit 
must be considerably reduced, if not 
abolished; 

So long as the overall drawing power 
is covered by the stocks, irrespective of 
whether it is raw jute, finished goods, 
stores or materials in process, there 
should be no ceiling on sub-limits; 

Mills' drawing power must not be 
curtailed by not taking into account 
unpaid-for raw jute stocks for deter- 
ming the total value of hypothecated 
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stocks of raw material and finished 
goods held by the mills; and 

There should be a blanket increase 
(up to 20 per cent) in the mills’ existing 
cash-credit limits to facilitate the 
increased level of production. 

It is significant that the Jute Com¬ 
missioner reportedly stressed the ur¬ 
gency of augmenting working capital 
funds to the industry. His concern 
apparently was to sec that mills ab¬ 
sorbed as much raw jute as possible 
and he even referred to the prospect of 
his having to issue minimum purchase 
quotas to mills of up to 3-4 months’ 
consumption by individual mills dur¬ 
ing the peak marketing season (end- 
Septenibcr to end-January). (At the 
end of March, 1971, total advances to 
jute mills were between Rs 105 and Rs 
110 crores against raw jute and about 
Rs 14 crores against jute goods). 

What was clearly discernible from 
the discussions that followed after the 
bankers also had put forward their 
difficulties was the latter’s concern 
over “the excessive use of credit by 
the industry from both banking and 
non-banking sources,” so much so 
that the Reserve Bank spokesmen are 
believed to have emphasised the ur¬ 
gent need for minimising the industry’s 
recourse to double financing against 
the same stocks. Bankers were evi¬ 
dently of the view that except in 
stray cases, there was no case for 
lowering the margins; on the contrary 
they wanted the margins to be raised 
gradually to the standard level of 
25 per ccni, as they pointed out 
the mills had lately been making hand¬ 
some profits and would not lake note 
of the industry's point that many mills 
had to employ these profits for meeting 
urgent capital expenditure, especially 
as recourse to term lending institutions 
was a veritable ordeal. Bankers were 
not also impressed, it is said, by the 
industry's view that an important source 
of funds for meeting the capital expen¬ 
diture of the industry (the more or less 
continuous trade credit extended by 
raw jute suppliers) was proving both 
scarce and costly. Opinion was divi¬ 
ded on how or why the industry fought 
shy of raising long-term resources from 
the market, even with participation 
from the long-term financing institu¬ 
tions. 

Even the legitimate demand for a 
larger quantum of export packing credit 
at lower margins in the context of the 
changing pattern of exports failed to 
evoke the support of bankers. The 
genuine difficulty of the industry- trans¬ 
port bottlenecks that impede the speedy 
movement of raw. jute from the up- 
couritry centres, to mill stations (a 
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problem that is bound to become accen¬ 
tuated with the developing wagon 
shortage in the region because of the 
refugee problem)—did not receive the 
attention it merits. Understandably, 
the mills’ plea that the inclusion of 
unpaid stocks of raw jute in their stock 
hypothecation statement for enlarging 
their drawing power does not lead 
to double financing of the same stocks 
by banks was turned down by the ban¬ 
kers. All that the bankers were pre¬ 
pared to do was to accommodate 
mills by allowing them time to rectify 
past irregularities in a phased manner 
and to treat every request for increase 
in cash credit limits on the merits of 
each case backed by a pucca programme 
of production. On the basis of a defi¬ 
nite programme, the bankers said, they 
would be prepared to finance the rc- 


Encouragld presumably by its admit¬ 
tedly creditable record during 1970-7J, 
the Industrial Development Bank of 
India (1DB1) feels the outlook for 1971- 
72 is encouraging enough. This view 
happens to be based on both the expe¬ 
rience of the latest annual report year 
(July 1970 to June 1971) and the num¬ 
ber and value of pending applications 
for assistance, as well as the hope 
that the Indian economy is likely to 
gain a fresh momentum next year 
(1971-72). Prime facie, therefore, the 
IDBI's optimism seems unexception¬ 
able. But there are also certain pro¬ 
visos attached to this hopeful view and 
it is on how these provisos eventuate 
that the IDBI's expectations about the 
future would be really fulfilled or be¬ 
lied. After indicating how the Indian 
economy seems poised for accelerated 
growth, for instance, the annual report 
of the 1DBI directors makes this impor¬ 
tant qualification : “given suitable 
policies to foster this many-sided growth 
and assuming that the control apparatus 
would be imaginatively used to sub¬ 
serve the major development objective 
in a positive spirit." 

Again, as the report observes later, 
“the IDBI's promotional policies will, 
in the nature of things, have their full 
impact only after some time". Only 
if and when this happens the IDBI’s 
operations would increase at a fast 
enough rate, commensurate with its as¬ 
pirations. But this is not to belittle 
either the IDBI’s notable achievements 
or its preparedness to accept fresh 
challenges. 

To refer to the IDBI’s achievements 
during 1970-71 first. During 1970-71, the 
IDB1 established an all-round record. 
Thus, while the total number of appli¬ 
cations for assitansce rose from 1040 
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quired inventories of raw jute and 
finished goods, if additional finance 
were heeded; it would be determined 
on the merits of individual cases, sub¬ 
ject to mills placing all the relevant 
information before their bankers. In 
fine, the industry’s representatives were 
sermonised not to remain aloof, extend 
ful co-operation to their bankers and 
other financial institutions and furnish 
a clean picture of their turnover, cash 
accruals and trade and market credits 
to enable these credit institutions to 
make a quick and realistic assessment 
of the credit needs of the industry. One 
may wonder whether all these were not 
known or not being done all these 
years and, if so, who was responsible 
for it—-the industry, or the banks or 
the central monetary authority. 


in 1969 to 1714 in 1970-71, its total 
sanctions in the latter year at Rs 131,1 
crores were more than double those of 

1969- 70 (Rs 65.2 crores). Similarly, 
direct assistance (other than exports) 
to industrial concerns registered a more 
than three-fold increase from R$16.3 
crores to Rs 51.4 crores. Roughly, 
it has been estimated, the IDB1 was 
responsible for financing a little more 
than 10 per cent of the total fixed invest¬ 
ment in the private corporate sector 
of industry. The IDBI’s export assis¬ 
tance in 1970-71, again—both direct 
loans to exporters and refinance of 
export credits—more than doubledthai 
in 1969-70, and this is estimated to 
represent about one-fifth of the exports 
of capital and engineering goods during 

1970- 71. Sanctions under refinance of 
industrial loans, which had dropped to 
a low level of only about Rs 13-14 
crores in 1968—70, reached a peak of 
Rs 25.6 crores, a rise of 79 per cent, 
in 1970-71. So too rediscount assistance 
in 1970-71, which (Rs 28.25 crores 
sanctioned and Rs 24.5 crores disburs¬ 
ed) was about 18 per cent higher than 
in the previous year. All in all, total 
disbursals in 1970-71 amounted to Rs 
78.4 crores, which were 50 per cent 
higher than those in the preceding 
year. The previous highest figure was 
Rs 59.3 crores in 1966-67. 

A noteworthy feature of the IDBI’s 
operations is the slight shift in the com¬ 
position of its assistance from direct 
financing of industrial concerns U> cha- 
neUing of finance to them through other 
financial institutions. Even in regard to 
direct assistance for exports, the IDBI 
functions in participation with banks. 
This is only as it should jbe, because the 
IDBI was intended to be, and it is now 
proving to be so mote and more, as 
witness the substantial amount of assis- 
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tance by way of refinance, rediscount 
and subscriptions to bonds and shares 
of other financial institutions, an apex 
institution in the field of industrial 
finance. 

But, as an apex institution* the 
IDBTs role cannot end merely with 
co-ordinating institutional activities in 
the field of industrial development, 
especially with the new and positive 
official slant on the maximum economic 
development of the backward regions 
of the country and the maximisation 
of additional employment opportuni¬ 
ties. Accordingly, in 1970-71, the IDBI 
began its exploration of new promotion¬ 
al functions. The first step was to open 
three regional offices and a number of 
branch offices (nine such new centres 
have been opened), so as to develop 
live and intimate contacts with the 
economic situation and potentialities 
in the different parts of the country. 

Already the IDBI has initiated several 
surveys of industrial possibilities in 
relatively backward areas. The next 
step, we are told, is to discuss the pro¬ 
ject ideas emerging from these surveys 
and identify projects, while the third is 
to make feasibility studies of the identi¬ 
fied projects. After that will follow, 
in turn, identification and search of 
entrepreneurs, preparation of detailed 
project reports, and actual implementa¬ 
tion of these projects with the technical 
and financial assistance of term lending 
institutions. Obviously all these would 
mean the IDBI getting avoidably bog¬ 
ged down by far too many details. 
Hepce the idea of the inter-institutional 
group which will comprise not only 
the all-India term-lending institutions, 
such as the 1FCI, the ICICI and the 
ARC, but also all state-level institu¬ 
tions, such as the SFC, the SIDC, the 
S1IC and the SICOM. The study 
group set up by the IDBI recently (and, 
significantly, this will consist of the 
all-India term-lending institutions, re¬ 
presentatives of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, the Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment and Internal Trade and the Re¬ 
serve Bank) is appropriately asked to 
examine and make positive recom¬ 
mendations on the possibilities of inte¬ 
grating these new institutions with the 
IDBI network. 

With this study, on the one hand, 
and the setting up of technical con¬ 
sultancy service centres (TCSC) in 
each state, on the other, it should 
be possible for the IDBI not only to 
promote a widely diffused process of 
industrialisation in the country as it 
wants to, but also to avoid duplication 
of efforts. And that means a saving of 
time, energy and money, all scare 
resources admittedly. ‘This cumulative 
innovative process* as. the report des¬ 


cribes it, is bound to gain its own mo¬ 
mentum, given sound mechanisms, 
creative imagination and dynamic 
leadership. The first no doubt can be 
devised, but the second and the third 
must be located, if not manifest them¬ 
selves. To the extent that the IDBI suc¬ 
ceeds in pressing into service the right 
talent, these prerequisites would be 
there, and the stress here must, there¬ 
fore, be on merit and merit alone, 
together, of course, with a sense of dedi¬ 
cation to the cause. 

Owing to a variety of factors, as is 
well known, several industrial units 
in the country, particularly in the eas¬ 
tern region which have been assisted 
by the IDBI have either become *sick' 
or stopped functioning altogether. Not 
all of these need be retarded as a total 
loss and written off. Moreover, there is 
the associated human element, namely 
the large labour force dependent on 
these industries. It is, therefore, just as 
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well that the IDBI has set up a sepa¬ 
rate institution—the Industrial Recons¬ 
truction Corporation of India (IRCI)— 
to rehabilitate and look after these 
industries. As the report states, the 
limited resources of the IDBI—what 
with the dim prospects held out by the 
directors of getting additional resources 
from the government—-cannot be 
diverted to this work and the problems 
of these sick units also fall into a spe¬ 
cial category by themselves. The IRCFs 
charter is no doubt quite ambitious and 
embraces several other functions besid¬ 
es these, but it is comforting to know 
that, for the time being at least, the 
IRCI is to concern itself mainly with 
the problems of reconst ruction and 
rehabilitation of industrial concerns 
which have cither already closed down 
or are on the brink of closing down. 
‘One thing at a time and that done well 
is a very good rule as many can tell’ 
though taken from a poem in a junior 
school primer is aptly applicable here. 


State Trading : The Score 


The Minerals and Metals Trading Cor¬ 
poration of India (MMTC)—an off¬ 
shoot of the State Trading Corporation 
of India (STC)—recorded a spectacular 
increase in its operations in the year en¬ 
ded March 1971. From Rs 137 crorcs in 
1969-70 its trading operations jumped 
to Rs 251 crores in 1970-71 while the 
total sales of the STC in the same year 
were no more than Rs 217.90 crores. 
The MMTC has thus overtaken its 
sister public sector undertaking mainly 
because of the three-fold increase in 
the volume of its imports consequent 
upon the policy of increased canalisat¬ 
ion of foreign trade adopted by the 
government. Expanded activities of the 
MMTC have resulted in increased 
profit as well. The profit before tax 
of the MMTC was more than eight 
crores of rupees while the STC earned 
a little more than five crores of rupees. 

The MMTC has increased the rate 
of dividend to the shareholders (i.e. 
the government of India) from seven 
per cent in the previous year to 10 per 
cent in the year under report. Besides 
this increase in profitability, the MMTC 
has shown great capacity to take on 
increased loads. In keeping with its 
performance in 1970-71, it has plans to 
increase its operations to more than 
Rs 300 crores in 1971-72. The import 
policy of the government of India for 
1971-72 has directed the import of a 
number of commodities through the 
MMTC. The imports of zinc, zinc 
dust, lead, aluminium, platinum and 
palladium have been canalised through 
the MMTC. it has been estimated that 
the turnover of non-ferrous metals will 
increase to Rs 85 crores in 1971-72. 


Also the imports of steel are being 
handled by the MMTC which are ex¬ 
pected to be of the value of Rs 20 
crores in the current year. Since Janu¬ 
ary 1970 the import of sulphur, rock 
phosphate and fertilizers has been 
transferred from the STC to the MMTC 
and the turnover of these commodities 
is likely to increase from Rs 57.88 
crores in 1970-71 to Rs 64 crores in 
1971-72. It is thus clear that thorugh 
a sharp increase in imports of non- 
ferrous metals, steel and fertilizers, the 
activities of the MMTC have received a 
sharp upturn and they promise to 
continue to grow. What is encouraging 
is that the MMTC has exhibited capa¬ 
city to handle the new assignments 
efficiently and economically. The ratio 
of overhead costs to sales has been 
brought down from 1.6 per cent in 
1969-70 to 1.1 per cent in 1970-71. 
It means that the MMTC has judi¬ 
ciously avoided increasing the overhead 
costs along with the increase in its 
operations. Moreover the use of funds 
available to this corporation has been 
intensified so that the circulation of 
capital available to it has increased and 
has resulted in increased profits. 

It needs to be underlined that until 
two years ago the MMTC was in the 
red because its major activity centred 
in the export of iron ore on which it 
was incurring losses. While the ex¬ 
porters of iron ore from Goa—all in 
the private sector—made profits, the 
MMTC had to undergo these losses 
because of the long haulage of the 
ore from the mines to the ports. The 
increase in its activities through in¬ 
creased imports has provided it with a 
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cushion not only to wipe out the losses 
but also to show a respectable profit on 
its working results. By and large, the 
MMTC has made profits on commodi¬ 
ties which have been imported through 
it and because of their being in short 
supply in the country. The monopoly 
that the MMTC enjoys in regard to the 
import of these commodities has per¬ 
mitted it to show these favourable re¬ 
sults though it still needs to be found 
out as to how efficient the various 
individual operations are. The MMTC 
should indicate in its detailed balance 
sheet a break-up of its operations high¬ 
lighting the rate of profitability on im¬ 
ported commodities such as fertilizers 
and non- ferrous metals and the magni¬ 
tude of losses made by it on iron ore 
and other commodities. The charge 
that the MMTC as a monopoly has been 
charging exhorbitant prices on some 
of the imported commodities will have 
to be refuted with facts and figures. 

The statement issued by Mr Prakash 
Tandon, Chairman of the STC, at the 
fifteenth annual general meeting of the 
corporation reads like an essay in 
management accounting. The central 
theme of Mr Tandon’s report is that 
ever since he took over this corpo¬ 
ration, he has been trying to put its 
working on scientific lines as an ac¬ 
countant. The practice of preparing 
weekly, monthly and quarterly budgets 
seems to have worked well with the 
result that the various divisions of the 
corporation have started operating in a 
decentralised manner. The power no 
longer vests in the chairman alone. The 
directors of various divisions have been 
armed with .sufficient authority to take 
crucial decisions at short notice. Iri 
this manner Mr Tandon has tried to 
impart to the STC some of the charac¬ 
teristics which make a private sector 
unit more successful. 

The traditional importers of many 
commodities in the private sector 
have frequently complained about the 
incompetence of the STC in handling 
some of the imports as well as exports. 
Mr Tandon's rejoinder to all such 
complaints is that if the STC is being 
called upon to take on foreign trade of 
more commodities it is because of the 
policy of the government with which 
the STC has nothing jo do. Only it is 


trying to equip itself as efficiently 
as possible for discharging the burden 
thrust upon it. Mr Tandon has, in this 
way, acknowledged that in the begin¬ 
ning this corporation might make mis¬ 
takes but as time passes experience in the 
handling of new commodities would 
make it as efficient as some of the 
erstwhile importers. “We regard policy 
as government’s prerogative; implemen¬ 
tation ours”; this is the thesis which 
Mr Tandon has tried to expound. 
But he cannot deny the fact that there 
are a number of sections wherein the 
STC like MMTC is making losses. It 
is because it enjoys monopoly in the 
import of a number of commodities that 
it is able to cover up losses made in its 
export operations. 

The STC has started the import of 
22 new chemicals since April this year. 
The bifurcation of activities between 
the two corporations does not seem to 
be very clear. If the import of fertili¬ 
zers was passed on to the MMTC it is 
not known why the import of 
chemicals was not passed on to it. 
As the spheres of operations of both 
the corporations increase some line of 
demarcation will have to be drawn up. 
Incidentally, a significant part of the 
profit of the MMTC originated from 


the import of fertilizers which up to 
the end of 1969 was being handled by 
the STC. i Therefore, much need not 
be read into the faster growth of the 
MMTC. It is a question of mutual ad¬ 
justment and accommodation between 
the two corporations. 

In the case of both these monolithic 
organisations what is needed is a de¬ 
tailed sector-wise study to minimise 
losses which are inducing these corpora¬ 
tions to profiteer in the case of scarce 
commodities. There is danger that both 
these organisations despite good over¬ 
all performance might tolerate ineffici¬ 
encies which would be obvious in the 
case of smaller undertakings. 

An interesting element in the opera¬ 
tions of both these corporations is 
that they have been made to function 
under two different sets of manage¬ 
ment principles. Whereas the MMTC 
continues to operate in the traditional 
way, the STC for the last two years 
has adopted a system of management 
which gives better control over the ope¬ 
rations of the corporation. If it is found 
that the management of the STC is 
more efficient because of the system 
adopted by it. an attempt should be 
made to transfer the same system to the 
MMTC. 
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With the passage, in several of our Provin¬ 
cial legislatures of resolutions on the subject 
of the abolition of Zamindari and. finally, with 
the recent decision of the Congress Working 
Committee calling upon the Congress Provin¬ 
ces to implement the election manifesto imme¬ 
diately. the fate of this outworned system may 
be taken to have been finally settled. It is, 
therefore, no longer worthwhile to discuss the 
merits of the question. Not that such a dis¬ 
cussion would necessitate a step back or a 
reversal of the present policy; it has no utility 
now. The debate on merits have lasted long 
enough and the decision now taken is rather 
belated. It certainly is taken with full awure- 
ness of the implications of this momentous 
step forward. It is time now to turn our 
attention from the "why* of abolition to the 
*How* and what next. How is the Zamindari 
to be bought out? What, is the principle to 
be devised that this process of expropriation 
should be just and equitable? And what is 
the system that should introduced in its place. 


In any discussion of the question how 
Zamindari is to be abolished, the first question 
to be settled almost immediately is whether any 
compensation is to be paid to the holders of 
the Zamindari rights and if so, at what rate and 
how? Equitable compensation has been decid¬ 
ed to be paid; It is, in fact, made obligatory 
under the Government of India Act 1935 
under which our Provincial Legislatures are 
functioning at present. Section 299 of the 
Act lays down that compensation must be 
paid for the transference to public ownership 
of any land. Especial mention is made of 
grants of land, or confirmations of title made 
prior to 1870, or to grants made after that 
for services Tendered, of course, to the British 
crown. Thus, for a while, that is till we have 
gained our complete freedom, it may even be 
argued that we have really no choice in regard 
to the decision whether or not compensation 
should be paid. 
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Towards Lima and Beyond 

V* BALASUBRAMANIAN 


Although the ministerial level con¬ 
ference of the ECAFE countries, now 
meeting in Bangkok, has its eyes turned 
towards distant Lima where the 77 
developing countries of the world are 
to meet later this year, its mind must 
dwell more urgently on its immediate 
context of the world monetary crisis. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
unsettlement in the currency and trade 
relations among the advanced industrial 
countries, which has come in the wake 
of the monetary brinkmanship attempt¬ 
ed by the President of the United 
States, has brought about a state of 
disarray in the hopes and expectations 
of developing countries that there will 
be progress both rapid and orderly, 
in the opportunities open to them to 
expand the export trade. 

Apart from the fact that, with every 
day that passes, the continuance of 
the US surcharge on imports increases 
the risks of competitive protectionism 
in world trade, there is the near cer¬ 
tainty that the currencies of most of 
the developing countries would, in any 
final settlement, find themselves de¬ 
valued as against the currencies of the 
major trading nations. This would 
mean, in the first instance, a worsening 
of the terms of trade of the developing 
countries which have historically suf¬ 
fered and are currently suffering from 
the relatively low prices commanded 
by commodities which constitute the 
bulk of their export trades. 

Paper Attraction 

It is true that devaluation offers 
simultaneously an incentive to export 
but then this incentive would remain 
a paper attraction merely unless and 
until two conditions are fulfilled. In 
the first place, the developing coun¬ 
tries should be able to increase their 
production of export merchandise while 
avoiding any undue increase in their 
cost of production. Secondly, the 
demand for their products in the im¬ 
porting countries should be elastic 
enough for the markets in those coun¬ 
tries to be able to readily absorb larger 
offerings without undue depression in 
prices. It has been the experience of 
the developing countries that such a 
favourable conjunction of circumstanc¬ 
es it but rarely realised. This sombre 
fact must be pressingly present in 
the thinking of the national delegations 


This Is the script of a broadcast In the “Spot¬ 
light" programme on October 5 and Is reprodu¬ 
ced courtesy AIR. 


and their leaders now assembled in 
Bangkok. 

Officially, the purpose of the Bang¬ 
kok conference is stated to be the for¬ 
mulation of common positions in the 
field of international trade in prepa¬ 
ration for the meeting in Lima where 
the 77 developing countries plan to 
discuss their problems in trading with 
the industrially advanced countries. 
Incidentally, the Lima conference itself 
will be a half-way house on the road to 
the third UNCTAD, scheduled to be 
held in Santiago, Chile, in April/May 
next year, where the developed world 
and the developing are to meet on a 
platform of economic co-operation. 

Common Ground 

There are quite a few governments 
and public personalities in the ECAFE 
region who Have robust faith not only 
in the existence of much common 
ground among the countries of the region 
m matters relating to international 
trade but also in the capacity of these 
countries to identify this common 
ground and build solidly on it. Un¬ 
fortunately, there has so far not been 
sufficient evidence of concrete progress 
in this field. For this there are several 
reasons. 

In,the first place, the ECAFE region 
as such lacks an identifiable political 
personality. Us members differ sharply 
among themselves in their respective 
national and international political phi¬ 
losophies or commitments. This lack 
of coherence in the political world 
of the ECAFE region does come in the 
way of their getting together in trade 
or other economic matters. Secondly, 
thanks to their colonial past to some 
extent, the ECAFE economies have 
developed in a way which has made 
them compete among themselves more 
naturally than they could be compli¬ 
mentary to one another. This, however, 
is a factor of diminishing disadvantage 
as these countries are diversifying their 
agriculture and industry. Finally, the 
over-bearing economic and trade pre¬ 
sence of the USA, Japan, UK and the 
countries of western Europe in the 


market places of the ECAFE region 
imposes obvious limitations on regio¬ 
nal co-operation in this part of the 
world. It mu9t be held to be a virtue 
of ECAFE regional meets such as the 
one now in session in Bangkok that 
they do not permit themselves to be 
frustrated by these problems of regional 
co-operation but are patiently and per¬ 
sistently inching towards mutual under¬ 
standing and common goals. 

While we await the official commu¬ 
nique which will be released at the 
conclusion of the present conference in 
Bangkok, 1 may perhaps be permitted 
to make a few points. It is obviously 
important that this conference should 
take note of the threat to the economies 
of the developing countries which will 
be posed by any indiscriminate revival 
of protectionism on the part of the 
industrially advanced countries. From 
this point of view it is indeed most 
disturbing that the US government, in 
imposing a surcharge on imports, has 
refused point-blank to make an exem¬ 
ption in favour of the developing coun¬ 
tries. This is most surprising since by 
no stretch of imagination can it be 
argued that the trade or exchange rate 
policies or practices of the developing 
countries have contributed in any way 
to the balance of payment difficulties 
of the United States. It would certainly 
have been in tune with the spirit of the 
US commitment to the aims of the 
UNCTAD, had Washington been en¬ 
lightened enough to make a gesture in 
favour of the developing countries. 

Effective Representation 

In Bangkok now and later in Lima 
the developing countries should organise 
themselves to make effective represen¬ 
tation against any tendency on the part 
of the industrially advanced countries 
to involve the economies of the deve¬ 
loping nations in any trade war, if 
one unfortunately develops, among the 
United States and its major trading 
partners. It is possible and it would 
be just for the United States and other 
industrially advanced countries to 
separate their trade and exchange rate 
problems from the completely different 
Issue of their steadily continuing to 
promote their imports from developing 
countries. 

Secondly, both Bangkok and Lima 
obviously are occasions for arguing for 
further trade liberalisation or increased 
development assistance from 'the in¬ 
dustrially advanced countries. While it 
is right that these claims should be put 
up it would surely be wrong to try to 
press demands which may be unrealis¬ 
tic in the current context of disturbed 
monetary and trade relations among 
the industrially advanced countries. In 
other words, while asking for more. 
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the developing countries should not 
ask for more than it is possible to 
secure under the circumstances. Here 
the case of the developing countries 
will be greatly strengthened if they are 
able to back their claims with concrete 
proof of constructive atforts on their 
part to expand their export capacities 
as well as improve the competitiveness 
of their export merchandise. 

The World Bank has just made a 
valid point that in the case of a number 
of developing countries economic plan¬ 
ning generally and the utilisation of 
external assistance in particular have 
not been organised effectively enough 
for creating export surpluses. If this 
trend continues developing countries 
will be finding themselves increasingly 
at a disadvantage in the matter of gain¬ 
ing from trade or aid. Especially with 
the present President of the World 
Bank placing greater emphasis on the 
resources of the Bank being devoted 


It is widely agreed that to identify 
the backward regions or states it is 
necessary to compare various regions 
on the basis of certain indicators of 
development. These are: 

(l) Per capita income and/or per 
capita productivity; 
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mainly to the building up of the socio¬ 
economic infrastructures in the assisted 
countries, the responsibility falling on 
developing economies to step up their 
production and productivity, parti¬ 
cularly in their export sectors, has 
become quite compelling. This is an 
issue which must be taken up in Bang¬ 
kok and pursued in Lima. 

More immediately it would also 
strengthen the negotiating position of 
the developing countries at UNCTAD 
III if they could demonstrate that the 
generalised preferences which a 
number of their export goods has be¬ 
come entitled to in the European Com¬ 
mon Market as a result of UNCTAD 
II and the activities of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Deve¬ 
lopment (OECD) are being turned to 
good account by their export industries 
and trades. Good faith is not good 
enough. There is no substitute, really, 
for performance. 


(2) existing and potential irrgational 
facilities: 

(3) intensity of rainfall and extent 
of clry farming; 

(4) extent of industrial development 
depending upon the invest¬ 
ment programme launched in 

Table 1 




various regions; and 

* 

(5) investment expenditure incurred 
on development of infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities. 

The first major indicator of develop¬ 
ment, i.c M the per capita income (or per 
capita productivity) has been regarded 
as the most authentic way of making 
inter-regional comparisons. The first 
major effort in this direction was made 
by Prof. K.N. Raj and subsequently 
by the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research and the Commerce 
Research Bureau. The available data 
is presented in Table I. 

This table covers a period of 16 years 
from 1948-49 to 1964-65 and gives rank¬ 
ings of each state for a particular year. 
It shows a trend that some states such 
as Punjab, Haryana, Gujarat and Maha¬ 
rashtra have per capita income above 
the all-India averages; whereas some 
other states, viz Bihar, Orissa, Kerala, 
Rajasthan, MP and Uttar Pradesh have 
been somewhat lagging behind with 
lower per capita income than the all- 
India average. Another feature which 
appears quite perceptible is that the gap 
between the advanced states and the 
backward states has been growing in 
spite of a continuous planning process 
in the country. The remaining states 
had more or less stagnant economy 
which means that not enough develop¬ 
mental expenditure in terms of infras- 


Regional Imbalances and Rural Electrification 

G- RAI 


COMPARATIVE RANK OF PER CAPITA INCOME OF VARIOUS STATES IN INDIA 

(In rupees) 


S. No. States 

1949-50 

Rank 

1955-56 

Rank 

1958-59 

Rank 

1960-61 

Rank 

1964-65 

Rank 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

228.8 

10 

229 

9 

261.1 

9 

287 

11 

458 

6 

2. Assam 

343.4 

2 

268 

5 

323.5 

3 

333 

7 

394 

10 

3. Bihar 

199.8 

11 

149 

15 

235.1 

12 

221 

15 

292 

16 

4. Gujarat* 

— 

— 

270 

4 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5. Jammu & Kashmir 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

6. Kerala 

234.1 

8 

228 

10 

241.6 

10 

315 

8 

391 

11 

7. Madras 

229.0 

9 

230 

8 

269.3 

8 

334 

6 

436 

8 

8. Madhya Pradesh 

255.9 

6 

2t6 

11 

318.8 

4 

285 

12 

378 

12 

9. Maharashtra (Bombay) 

272.6 

4 

287 

2 

313.2 

5 

469 

(393) 

1 

(4) 

529 

(523) 

2 

(3) 

]0. Mysore 

186.1 

13 

203 

12 

204.9 

13 

305 

9 

441 

7 

11, Orissa 

188.1 

12 

187 

13 

199.2 

14 

276 

13 

368 

14 

12. Punjab & Haryana 

330.7 

3 

277 

3 

406.4 

1 

451 

3 619(513) 

1(4) 

13. Rajasthan 

172.6 

14 

232 

7 

238.5 

11 

267 

14 

363 

15 

14. Uttar Pradesh 

262.0 

5 

178 

14 

287.4 

6 

297 

10 

374 

13 

15. West Bengal 

353.1 

1 

295 

1 

398.4 

2 

465 

2 

495 

5 

All India 

248.1 

7 

255.0 

6 

281.9 

7 

338 

5 

423 

9 


* See the combined figures of Gujarat and Maharashtra under Maharashtra state. 

Figures in brackets against Maharashtra refer to Gujarat and those against Punjab and Haryana refer to Haryana. 
Source : Estimates for 1948-49 and 1958-59 by Prof. K. N. Raj (from Regional and Caste Factors in India’s Development) 
Estimates for 1955-56. 1960-61 by NCAER, New Delhi. 

Estimates for 1964-65 by Commerce Research Bureau. 
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About half a million 
villages need the power 
to see light 

so we’re becoming power conscious 


We're aware of the possibilities of nuclear 
power. And we’re developing new capabilities to 
foster its growth. After all, 1200 MW nuclear 
power can energise 25,800 additional tube wells; 
produce annually phosphatic fertilizer (206,000 
tonnes P2O5) nitrogenous fertilizer (370,000 
tonnes N) and 50,000 tonnes aluminium; generate 
employment on farms for 1.4 million people; 
result in additional agricultural production of 9.4 
million tonnes of foodgrain, 1.8 million tonnes 
potatoes, 11.2 million tonnes sugarcane. How do 
we know? From a study made in Western 
U.P. So we’re using our energies to manufacture 
equipment that has never been made in India 
before—steam generators, end shields 
and calandrias for the atomic 
plants in Rajasthan and Madras 
—equipment that means more 
power for our people. 

Power production is one field 
of our activity. Power Control 
is another. We design and 
manufacture a wide range of switch- 
gear to control power. We do it by 
adapting foreign technology. And by 


developing Indian technical talents. It’s been 
our job for 30 years. Right now we have 
over 10,000 people. That excludes another 
10,000 or more, who work in the 600 ancillary 
units we have assisted and developed over 
the years. And each year we find wc need 
more people to pool their talents with us. 



LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 
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In our little way.. 



we help India 
fight its war 

on all fronts 


As India moves towards its goat of all-round develop* essential for the pharmaceuticals, paints, textiles. Iron 
ment. we make our contribution. On the food front, and steel and rubber industries. On the export front, 
Union Carbide provides pesticides and polyethylene Union Carbide combs the five continents for new 
film which help the farmer reap a bigger,better harvest. markets and its products reach more than 50 countries 

On the home front we bring to you a variety of including the U.S.A. These are but some of the seeds 

household articles ranging from batteries and flash- that Union Carbide India Limited has sown to raise the 
lights tp colourful containers made from our poly- standards of living of the people of India. Yes, in our 

ethylene. We supply raw materials and chemicals little way we help India fight its war on all fronts I 
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tiructural investment had been built up. 
The latter aspect is discussed separately 
towards the end of the article. 

In the field of agricultural develop- 
ment, similar inter-regional disparities 
have emerged. An evidence of this 
phenomenon can be seen from the 
available data for the year 1966-67 
indicating inter-state disparities in 
terms of percentage of culturable area, 
cropped area, net and gross irrigated 
area to total geographical areas. 

From Table II, it may be observed 
that only in the case of two states viz., 
Haryana and Punjab, the percentage 
of net area sown to geographical area 
has been more than 75 per cent, whereas 
it was in the range of 50 to 65 per cent 
in such states as Gujarat, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Mysore, UP and West 
Bengal. In other states, the position is 
rather disappointing except in Tamil 
Nadu where the percentage of net area 
sown to geographical area is about 
47 per cent but the percentage of total 
cropped area and gross irrigated area 
to total geographical area has been 
56.2 and 25.9 per cent respectively. 
This tends to show that such pro¬ 
gressive states as Punjab, Haryana, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, West Bengal, 
and to some extent Tamil Nadu have 
made efforts to give boost to their 
agricultural development programmes. 
Significantly, opposite trend is percep¬ 
tible in Assam, Bihar, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa 
and Rajsthan and rest of the states have 
remained more or less at a stagnant 
level. 

Major Indicators 

Considering the two major indica¬ 
tors of development separately we find 
that if we look at the per capita income 
of various states we find that the states 
of Punjab, Haryana, Maharashtra, 
Tamil Nadu have fared much better 
whereas in other states the per capita 
income has remained at a considerably 
low ebb. The same is true in the case 
of agricultural sector as the built- 
up irrigational potential has been 
comparatively high in the progressive 
states and low in other states. 

Among other indicators of develop¬ 
ment to signify the inter-regional im¬ 
balances, one other important aspect 
relates to the growth of infrastructural 
facilities in different regions because of 
their correlation with the rate of growth 
of the economy. As regional equaliza¬ 
tion is a long-term goal, it requires 
additional development efforts on the 
part of less developed regions to 
build up the necessary infrastructure 
such as irrigation potential, availa¬ 
bility of power, transport and com¬ 
munication, education and culture 
and water supply facilities. Realis¬ 
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ing the significance of infrastructural 
facilities, the Planning Commission ex¬ 
pressed the view that “it is one of the 
aims of national planning to ensure that 
these facilities are steadily made avail¬ 
able to areas which are at present lagg¬ 
ing behind industrially or where there 
is greater need for providing opportu¬ 
nities for employment, provided the 
location is otherwise suitable”. 1 The 
above view according to Hansen, only 
gives an indication that “the policy was 
to make proportionately greater infra¬ 
structural effort in these areas, even 
though such effort might yield few tangi¬ 
ble results in the short run*’. 8 

A serious attempt has been made 
by Prof. Hansen to make a comparative 
study of different states “by comparing 
the infrastructural" expenditure of the 
various states (whether centrally or 
locally financed with their levels of 
development, as measured by per capita 
income. 8 The criteria, he adopts, for 
determining the intensity of existing 
regional imbalances is as follows: 

“If greater attention is being paid 
to more backward states their infra¬ 
structural expenditure per capita as 
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a percentage of per capita income 
should be higher in states with a 
small per capita income than in those 
with a large one”. 4 
On the above basis, Prof. Hansen 
draws out a comparable picture of 
different states as briefly presented in 
Table III (p. 698). He regards the picture 
so presented as a ‘crude one' but be¬ 
lieves that it gives ‘greater insight' 
into the efforts made by the Commission 
to remove regional imbalances through 
expansion of infrastructural facilities. 
On the basis of the given statistical in¬ 
formation, Prof. Hansen believes that 
“the picture presented—is suggestive 
rather then conclusive. What it suggests 
(as reproduced in Col. 4 and 5 of Tible 
III) is that there was some bias towards 
the backward slates in the second Plan 
and there is rather more in the third.” 5 

Prof. Hansen adopts a methodology 

1. India : Planning Commission, Third Five 
Year Plan”. 

2. Hansen H. The Process of Planning — A 
study of India's Five Years Plans, p. 322 

3. Ibid p. 322 

4. Ibid p. 332. 

5. Ibid p, 332 


Table II 

COMPARATIVE STATE-WISE PERCENTAGE OF CULTURABLE AREA, 
CROPPED AREA, NET AND GROSS IRRIGATED AREA TO 
TOTAL GEOGRAPHICAL AREA IN 1966-67 


S. State Percent- 

No. age of 

culturable 

» area to 

geographi¬ 
cal area 


Percent¬ 

Percent¬ 

Percent¬ 

Percent¬ 

age of 

age of 

age of 

age of 

net area 

total cro¬ 

net irriga¬ 

gross ir¬ 

sown to 

pped area 

ted area 

rigated 

geogra¬ 

to geo¬ 

to geo¬ 

area to 

phical 

graphical 

graphical 

geogra¬ 

area 

area 

area 

phical 




area 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

58.4 

41.2 

46.1 

Jl.2 

13.9 

2. Assam 

25.6 

19.5 

23.4 

5.0 

5.0 

3. Bihar 

66.8 

42.7 

53.0 

9.2 

11.6 

4. Gujarat* 

58.8 

51.8 

54.5 

5.6 

5.7 

5. Haryana 

85.8 

77.7 

104.4 

29.3 

39.4 

ft Jammu and Kashmir** 

4.7 

3.0 

3.8 

1.3 

1.4 

7. Kerala 

62.7 

53.8 

67.4 

10.1 

13.6 

8. Madhya Pradesh 

48.9 

38.8 

41.3 

2.5 

2.5 

9. Maharashtra 

69.8 

58.9 

61.7 

4.0 

4.6 

10. Mysore 

66.6 

52.2 

54.6 

5.3 

6.2 

11. Nagaland 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

0.7 

0.7 

12. Orissa** 

55.2 

38.4 

47.8 

6.3 

7.3 

13. Punjab 

85.3 

76.8 

102.6 

45.2 

66.5 

14. Rajasthan 

73.2 

42.6 

45.1 

6.2 

6.2 

15. Tamil Nadu 

65.7 

46.8 

56.2 

19.3 

25.9 

16. Uttar Pradesh 

71.5 

58.8 

75.0 

21.3 

24.3 

17. West Bengal 

73.6 

63.5 

75.8 

16.9 

17.1 

All-India 

55.3 

41.9 

47.9 

84.0 . 

1.0 


(including union-terri¬ 
tories) 


* Relates to the year 1965-66 ** Relates to the year 1964-65. 

Source : India : Ministry of Irrigation and Power, C.W.P.C., "Irrigation & 
Power Projects (Five Year Plans)” p. 12 to 14. 
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to draw a dividing line between pro- 
gressive and backward states by arbi- 
tarily choosing the per capita income of 
Rs 320 as a guideline and putting the 
states of West Bengal, Punjab, (includ¬ 
ing Haryana), Maharashtra and Guja¬ 
rat in the first group (of progressive 
states) and the remaining in the second 
group of (backward states). Further, 
an attempt is made to calculate the 
overall ‘average' infrastructural ex¬ 
penditure as a percentage of per capita 
income for both groups separately. By 
adopting this method, Prof. Hansen 
reaches the following conclusion on the 
basis of intergroup comparison. 

“The second Plan, according to these 
slightly suspect numerical indi¬ 
cators, had an infrastructural bias 
of J .6 per cent towards the back¬ 
ward states, and the third has one 
of 6.7". 

Prof. Hansen thus concludes: 

“All we can say with confidence, 
therefore, is (a) that the Commission 
has ‘regional balance' constantly in 
mind, (b) that its long-term policies 
arc directed towards the achieve¬ 
ment of this ideal, and (c) that its 
short-term policies have shown some 
tendency towards the correction of 
regional imbalances by way of infra¬ 
structural investment." 

Arbitrary Groupings 

Jf one looks at the analysis ol statis¬ 
tical data, one notices, firstly, the arbit¬ 
rary groupings of states on the basis of 
per capita income. Analytically speak¬ 
ing, it would have been more useful to 
consider the all-India averages of per 
capita income as the dividing line to 
reach the broad conclusions. Secondly, 
the nature of statistical data being it¬ 
self doubled by Prof. Hansen, to draw 
anv conclusions would not appear justi¬ 
fied. If NCAER's (1960-61) and the 
Commerce Research Bureau (1964-65) 
estimates are taken note of and neces¬ 
sary groupings are made on the basis 
of similar methodology as adopted by 
Prof. Hansen, the results are bound to 
be different. 

Thirdly, the methodology adopted 
by Prof. Hansen conclusively shows 
that if the same degree of effort in 
terms of investment expenditure on 
development of infrastructure is made 
in absolute terms, in percentage terms 
it would mean greater degree of 
effort on the part of backward states 
as their per capita income is low and 
simultaneously would show lower deg¬ 
ree of effort by progressive states as 
their per capita income is comparatively 
high. 

Lastly. c\en if the methodology 
adopted by Prof. Hansen to calculate 
per capita infrastructure expenditure, 
as u percentage of pej; capita income is 


accepted, it may be noticed that under 
the second and third Plans, except in 
the case of two states, i.c. Rajasthan 
and Assam, one does not find any signi¬ 
ficant trace of a special effort having 
been made to increase the percentage 
of infrastructural expenditure. The 
data tends to show that efforts made 
by both progressive and backward 
states were somewhat similar in charac¬ 
ter and particularly well-off states also 
show a trend towards increasing their 
percentage investment in infrastructural 
facilities. 

Inter-regional Disparities 

Whatever may be Prof. Hansen's 
approach, his arbitrary groupings, na¬ 
ture of statistical data and discretional 
methodology, one tends to conclude 
that inter-regional desparitics do exist 
on a considerable scale. The question 
whether such desparities have narrowed 
down or got widened is not the subject 
of this article. For our purpose, it 
may be deduced that Prof. Hansen's 
efforts to pinpoint the inter-regional 
imbalances further gives evidence that 
such imbalances have continued to 
exist over the Plan periods. Also, only 
selected states such as West Bengal, 
Punjab, Maharashtra and Gujarat 
which were progressive and well off 
have continued to boost their develop¬ 
mental efforts whereas others have re¬ 
mained either stagnant or arc still 
lagging behind in the race. 

From the earlier analysis, it may be 
noted that inter-regional imbalances 
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do exist in core sectors of the overall 
economy. The basic question that 
crops up is whether such desparities 
had any pipact on the growth and over¬ 
all progress of rural electrification pro¬ 
gramme in various states of India. To 
answer this proposition one has to 
ask firstly, whether similar inter¬ 
regional desparities also persist in the 
field of rural electrification in various 
states. Jf they do, to what extent those 
states which have fared better in de¬ 
veloping other core sectors of the eco¬ 
nomy, have done in this field too 

To answer the first issue of existing 
inter-regional disparities in rural electri¬ 
fication, it is essential to look at the 
available statistical data. This may be 
seen from Table IV (p. 699). 

From this table it clearly emerges 
that except Gujarat and West Bengal 
some of the progressive states such as 
Haryana, Punjab, Maharashtra and 
Tamil Nadu have done better as com¬ 
pared to other states. In this context, 
special mention may be made of Kerala 
which has attained considerable pro¬ 
gress in rural electrification but has 
remained somewhat stagnant in deve¬ 
loping other core sectors and of West 
Bengal which has fared better in de¬ 
veloping its core sectors but has neg¬ 
lected the task of rural electrification. 
In the case of Kerala , this progress can 
be attributed to the smallness of the 
slate and realisation on the part of 
planners of its intrinsic utility to build 
up a bias for the development of other 
vital sectors of the economy. On the 


Tabu- HI 

INFRASTRUCTURAL EXPENDITURE BY DIFFERENT STATES DURING 
THE SECOND AND THIRD FIVE YEAR PLANS 


S. No. States Population Per capita Total infrastructural ex- 

1961 income penditure per capita as 

(to nearest (Rs) per cent of per capita 

million) income 





Second 

Plan 

Third 

Plan 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

l. West Bengal 

35 

436 

5.1 

7.1 

2. Punjab 

20 

358 

13.8 

19.6 

3. Maharashtra 

39 

335 

8.0 

16.5 

4. Gujarat 

21 

323 

12.4 

20.1 

5. Kerala 

17 

282 

9.9 

18.5 

6. Tamil Nadu 

84 

263 

12.7 

18.7 

7. Assam 

12 

253 

8.9 

20.3 

8. Madhya Pradesh 

32 

250 

9.7 

20.7 

o. Andhra Pradesh 

36 

231 

13.2 

21.5 

10. Rajasthan 

20 

230 

12.9 

33.5 

11. Uttar Pradesh 

74 

222 

6.9 

15.3 

12. Orissa 

18 

201 

14.8 

22.0 

13. Mysore 

24 

197 

16.4 

30.4 

14. Bihar 

46 

169 

11.2 

24.5 


Average 

11.1 

20.6 

Source: Hansen, H.: 

: The Process of Planning 

—A Study of india's Five 


Year Plans , 1950-64. 
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Other hand, nine other states (leaving 
;aside West Bengal, in which the percen¬ 
tage of rural electrification is lower than 
the all-India average achieved so far) 
have been categorised as backward from 
the view-point of rural electrification. 
Considering the overall development 
as given earlier these nine states even 
otherwise lag behind considerably in 
the development of other core sectors. 

It will, hence, be observed that 
just as other progressive states have 
achieved relatively faster progress so 
have these states continued to launch 
a progressive programme of rural elect¬ 
rification. This goes to show the overall 
impact of development of core sectors 
in relatively progressive states on rural 
electrification programme and the em¬ 
phasis laid on it to achieve progress in 
implementing such programmes. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that 
to solve the issue of existing inter¬ 
regional desparities in core sectors, and 
to narrow down the development gap 
amongst states, the answer for the back¬ 
ward states lies in developing the neces¬ 
sary infrastructural support and giving 
greater priority to the rural electrifica¬ 
tion programme. Such a programme 
would help boost the growth of the vital 
sectors of these states. Without such 
efforts, the task of achieving a higher 
rate of growth in the agricultural sector 
would remain a far cry for the plan¬ 
ners and those responsible for Plan 
implcmentaiton in the country. 


Table IV 

INTER-STATE GAPS IN RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


States/Union Territories 

Total No. 
of 

villages 

Villages 
electrified 
as on 
2-10-1970 

Col. 3 as 
percentage 
of Col. 2. 

1 

2 

3 

* 4 

Andhra Pradesh 

27084 

7318 

27.01 

Assam 

25702 

604 

2.35 

Bihar 

67665 

7692 

11.36 

Gujarat 

18584 

3691 

19.86 

Haryana 

6669 

4983 

74.71 

Jammu & Kashmir 

6559 

771* 

11.75 

Kerala 

1573 

1193 

75.84 

Madhya Pradesh 

70414 

5240 

9.25 

Maharashtra 

35851 

10976 

30.61 

Mysore 

26377 

7882 

29.88 

Nagaland 

814 

65 

7.98 

Orissa 

46466 

1050 

2.25 

Punjab 

11947 

6104** 

51.09 

Rajasthan 

32241 

2776 

8.61 

Tamil Nadu 

14124 

10793 

76.41 

Uttar Pradesh 

112624 

19619 

17.41 

West Bengal 

38454 

2819 

7.33 

Total (States) 

543148 

93576 

17.22 

Total (Union Territories) 

23730 

4927 

20.76 

Total (All India) 

566878 

98503 

17.38 


Figures relate to 1960 census. 

*As on 15-7-1970. 

**As per 1951 census. 

Source: Ministry of Irrigation & Power, Central Water and Power 
Commission. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

Labour Party and the EEC 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 

LONDON: 


I 

OFFICIAL CASE DEMOLISHED 

The most striking manifesto by any 
British party since the war has just 
been issued by the British Labour 
party’s Committee for Europe, 
the joint presidents of which 
are George Brown, Roy Jenkins and 
.Michael Stewart. The vice-presidents 
include Anthony Crosland, Harold 
Lever, George Thompson, and Sir 
Geoffrey de Freitas, who are supported 
by thirty-two other distinguished 
Labour leaders. 

Entitled The Labour Party and the 
European Communities , the manifesto 
politely, but frankly and firmly, tears 
to shreds the Labour party’s official 
document, published under Harold 
Wilson’s aegis, on the UK and the EEC 
i.c. the Labour National Executive 
Committee's background paper which, 
George Brown, Roy Jenkins, Michael 
Stewart and their stalwart colleagues 
join in asserting, contains a basic fal¬ 
lacy. 

Apart from its fascination as a dis¬ 
closure of how the Labour party lea¬ 
ders love each other, the manifesto of 
the Labour Committee for Europe is 
the most lucid and compelling statement 
of the case, for the UK’s entry into the 
EEC, and for a united Europe in general, 
that has yet been made by any party 
or group in the country. For that reason 
I offer below a very full summary of 
the text: 

“Tory Terms” 

The National Executive Committee's 
background paper on “The United 
Kingdom and the European Communi¬ 
ties” contains a basic fallacy, summed 
up in their slogan “No Entry on Tory 
Terms”. True the final terms for entry 
were negotiated by the Tory govern¬ 
ment, but this does not automatically 
make them into “Tory Terms”; i.e., 
terms which in their nature must be 
opposed by the Labour party. The 
Labour Committee for Europe says 
these are terms that socialists can 
honourably support. 

It is necessary to be clear about what 
the Labour National Executive is say¬ 
ing, Section 4 of their paper, “The 
Domestic Backcloth” examines the fai¬ 
lures and inequities of Tory govern¬ 


ment policy over the last year. This 
can be accepted by every member of 
the Labour Committee for Europe. 
And if the NEC were simply saying 
that these policies have so altered the 
situation from what it was a year ago, 
that terms a Labour government might 
have accepted then are terms that the 
country cannot now bear, this would 
be legitimate point for discussion. 
Members of the Labour Committee for 
Europe would point out, in reply, that 
the process of adaptation to member¬ 
ship of the EEC will be long-drawn-out, 
and would barely have started when, 
by 1975 at the latest, a Labour govern¬ 
ment replaces the present government. 
But the point bears debate within the 
Labour movement. 

However, what the NEC are saying 
goes well beyond this, namely, that the 
terms would not have been acceptable 
even by a Labour government. 

What They Say 

Because our government was bargain¬ 
ing with the Six, it naturally never 
disclosed what terms it would settle for 
— bargaining is not carried out that 
way. So it is open to any former mem¬ 
ber of the Labour government to say 
how he would have decided. We na¬ 
turally place weight on what has been 
said by former senior members of that 
government, including Roy Jenkins, 
Michael Stewart, Harold Lever, 
George Thomson, George Brown, all 
of whom have said that they would have 
accepted these terms. George Thomson, 
for example, wrote in Europe Left, July, 
1971 : 

“What about the terms as set out in 
the White Paper? Clearly, they are 
not ideal — but as every trade unionist 
knows, there are no ideal terms in 
major negotiations. There are only 
acceptable or unacceptable compro¬ 
mises. 

“The test for these compromises is 
whether they would have been likely 
to be accepted by the Labour govern¬ 
ment if it had remained in office a year 
ago. That is the instinctive test the ordi¬ 
nary elector will apply and the Labour 
party's integrity and its credibility as an 
alternative government depends on its 
passing that test. 

“Applying that test as conscientious¬ 
ly as I can, as the Labour government’s 
negotiator, I can only repeat that I 
would have recommended a Labour 
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cabinet to accept the terms which have 
emerged*’. 

But it is open to any other former 
member *bf|hat cabinet to say honour¬ 
ably that he would not have accepted 
the final package of terms. 

What cannot be allowed to go ua» 
challenged is the National Executive 
Committee’s attempt to rewrite history, 
as they are in their references to the 
Common Agricultural Policy and Value 
Added Tax. They say “the major dis¬ 
appointment of these terms is the total 
failure by the government to negotiate 
on two of the most objectionable aspects 
of the EEC. First, the Common Agricul¬ 
tural Policy and second, the Value 
Added Tax”. And later, referring to the 
Common AgriculturalPolicy, they assert 
“This is the system of dear food which 
Labour specifically reserved for 
negotiation”. 

On Record 

Wc are reluctant to enter into the 
sordid business of swapping quotations 
about what members of the Labour 
government said. But we must stress 
that the record does not support what 
the Labour National Executive seems 
to be implying, that we would have 
tried to negotiate on the fundamental 
aspects of the Common Agricultural 
Policy. As long ago as May 8, 1967, 
the then Prime Minister (Harold Wil¬ 
son) sfiid in the House of Commons: 

“In this debate Hon. Members will 
no doubt express, perhaps in strong 
terms, their criticism of the Communi¬ 
ty’s agricultural policy taken as a whole. 
1 have not been altogether backward in 
this myself in previous debates in the 
House, nor, indeed, in my discussions 
with the Heads of Governments of the 
Six, and I am not sure that if they were 
to start again they would produce a 
policy on exactly the same lines. But, 
as 1 have said, we must be realistic in 
recognising that the CAP is an integral 
part of the Community. This recogni¬ 
tion must form part of our position. 
We have to decide whether or not to 
apply for entry to a Community which 
is characterised by this particular agri¬ 
cultural system. It is useless to think 
that we can wish it away, and I should 
be totally misleading the House if £ 
suggested that this policy is negotiable. 
We have to come to terms with it. But 
we can play our part in affecting its 
future development if, but only if, we 
are members of the Community”. 

So it is clear and explicit that 
all that we could expect to negotiate 
were the transitional arrangements, 
and such particular issues as the prob¬ 
lem of hill farmers — and this has been 
done. 

When referring to the Value Added 
Tax, Labour government spokesmen 
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made it clear that they did not like it, 
but that it was a part of membership 
of the Common Market. Speaking on 
January 22 in the House of Commons, 
Harold Wilson said, “We certainly do 
not intend to introduce the VAT ex¬ 
cept in the special circumstances of en¬ 
tering the Common Market, when we 
have corresponding advantageous 
gams”. 

We repeat that we accept that any 
member of the Party may now say that 
he objects to membership of the EEC 
because of the Common Agricultural 
Policy and VAT. But to say that this 
was the view expressed by the Labour 
government is to try to turn the pages 
back. Both these aspects of the Com¬ 
mon Market were accepted as dis¬ 
advantageous. Both were recognised as 
inevitable. 

The Labour Committee for Europe 
do not defend the government’s White 
Paper. It has many weaknesses in 
not supplying the detailed guidance that 
the public could expect, and that the 
Labour government’s White Paper 
endeavoured to provide. 

But it troubles us that the Labour 
National Executive’s document is, in 
its turn, an inadequate guide for mem¬ 
bers of the party, liable to mislead rea¬ 
ders on important matters. 

II 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

This is particularly true of the funda¬ 
mental question of the balance of pay¬ 
ments cost after the end of the transi¬ 
tional period. It is fair enough to try 
to make estimates which the White 
Paper does not, and the National Exe¬ 
cutive document does. But it is then 
necessary to tell members of the Party 
the facts about the politics of the ques¬ 
tion. The worry is whether the balance 
of payments cost might be more than 
we could afford, to an extent that made 
us cut back on our economic growth. 
It can be said emphatically that none 
of our prospective partners entertains 
the notion that this could be allowed to 
happen. In fact, it can be argued that 
such a situation would come under 
Article Six of the Treaty of Rome: 

“The institutions of the Community 
shall take care not to prejudice the 
internal and external financial stability 
of the Member States”. It has always 
been clear that it would not be in the 
interests of the other members of the 
Community if one member were harm¬ 
ed in this way. If such a tendency de¬ 
veloped, the Community would have 

take action. The assurance given by 
the Six to the Tory government is the 
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same as would have been given to a 
Labour government. 

“The Community declared to us 
during the course of negotiations that 
if unacceptable situations should arise, 
the very survival of the Community 
would demand that the institutions 
find equitable solutions”. 

Entry into the EEC makes increased 
food prices inevitable. That is one of 
the disadvantages of Common Market 
membership that must be set against 
the economic facts of joining the Com¬ 
munity. The government White Paper 
estimated an increase of IS per cent 
over a six-year transitional period. 
The National Executive’s document, 
however, bases all its calculations on a 
figure of 26 per cent — the increase 
which was quoted in the previous White 
Paper as the biggest price rise which 
could possibly come about. If that 
figure had any meaning it was not as 
an estimate of what was likely but a 
calculation of the lurgest increase con¬ 
ceivably possible in the most unfavour¬ 
able circumstances. 

Since that figure was published, 
world food prices have risen faster 
than those in the EEC and show no 
signs of falling. So the prices 
Britain has to pay to import her food 
are now much closer to those in Europe 
than they were when the Labour go¬ 
vernment applied for membership. 
The increase when we join will be less 
than we once feared — perhaps 15 per 
cent, perhaps not so much. The 
prospect o{ any increase in the price 
of food is a matter of concern to the 
Labour party, but a Labour govern¬ 
ment will be able to implement social 
policies to protect low income families 
from the impact of these price rises. 

Value Added Tax 

The Labour Party believes that the 
combination of Purchase Tax and Selec¬ 
tive Employment Tax is better and fair¬ 
er than would be a Value Added Tax. 
But the difference is not great: even 
the present domination falls more 
heavily on low incomes than on high 
incomes. The National Executive’s 
suggestion of a 20 per cent increase 
in “the cost of many essential items” 
is frankly ridiculous. We would not 
choose a Value Added Tax for its 
own sake, but there is no problem about 
fitting it into a total system of taxation 
and welfare benefits that would produce 
an overall socialist result. Note that 
the social democratic government of 
Sweden has recently increased their 
Value Added Tax to 16 per cent — a 
highly regressive single-rate tax. But 
its effects are more than offset by other 
taxes and benefits. 

The real point, and this is where the 
National Executive should be giving 
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proper guidance to the Party, is that the 
Tones intend to raise extra revenue 
* through the Value Added Tax and use 
it to reduce company taxes and high 
income taxes. It is this intention that 
is socially unfair and that we must 
fight; but it is not inherent in the very 
nature of Value Added Tax. 

Role of Sterling 

The question concerning the role of 
sterling, capital movements and allied 
matters are complex, and the National 
Executive document rightly points to 
important issues still unsettled. But 
it is no help to sensible discussion with¬ 
in the Party for the document to talk 
about the hypothetical problem of free 
movement of capital without mention¬ 
ing that, in fact, France, as a member 
of the Community, has retained much 
the same controls as we have. It would 
have been useful to have considered 
the fact that with unemployment higher 
in the United Kingdom than virtually 
anywhere else in Europe, there will be 
a strong motive for Continental manu¬ 
facturers to set up factories here. 

The fundamental issue, however, is 
“the peculiar world role of sterling”. 
How we are to shed this load within 
the Community has been left vague, as 
the National Executive says. But it 
would have been worth saying that we 
want to shed this load, and the Commu¬ 
nity offers the best possibility of doing 
so. 

We appreciate that the shortage of 
time made it difficult for the National 
Executive to comment on the implica¬ 
tions of the present upheaval in world 
monetary arrangements. This is re¬ 
grettable, because what is happening 
now puts a new perspective on many 
of the questions concerning the finan¬ 
cial and economic effects of member¬ 
ship of the Community. But it would 
surely have been possible to have had 
a few words recognising that the 
American action has emphasised yet 
again how little we can accomplish 
standing alone in the financial world, 
and how much need there is for united 
European action in monetary affairs. 
And the impact on our exports of the 
American 10 per cent surcharge makes 
nonsense of any implication that if we 
stay out of the European Communities 
we can expect to continue to enjoy the 
security of our present world trading 
arrangements. 

Regional Policy 

The EEC is quoted as saying that “the 
gap between the various regions has not 
been reduced appreciably since 1958”. 
But the EEC have no cause to feel 
ashamed by comparison with our own 
performance. The August, 1971, issue 
of the (British) Review of the National 
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Institute of Economic and Social Re¬ 
search published the following table 
about regional unemployment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN DEVELOP¬ 
MENT AREAS AS PERCENTAGE 
OF RATES IN DEVELOPED AREAS 



I960 

1968 

Belgium 

126 

138 

France 

118 

72 

West Germany 

217 

143 

Italy 

414 

198 

Netherlands 

223 

172 

United Kingdom 

228 

167 


It can be seen that whilst the countries 
of the European Community have 
some way to go in this matter, so have 
we. 

The references to this subject in the 
National Executive’s document contain 
a contradiction. They say, on the one 
hand, that there is no Community re¬ 
gional policy, and then they worry 
about possible interference with our 
own. It is true that the Community is 
trying to evolve a common policy. This 
would be good news for Britain’s fringe 
regions. For part of the proposed com¬ 
mon policy would be to limit the incen¬ 
tives that could be offered in the pros¬ 
perous central areas of Europe. This 
would automatically increase the attrac¬ 
tions of incentives olTered in our own 
fringe areas, such as Scotland and 
Wales. At present these must compete 
with incentives available in countries 
like Belgium and Holland. 

National Executive's Fears 

And the National Executive encour¬ 
ages fears that our fringe regions will 
find themselves on the edge of Europe. 
This is a prime example of the failure 
to remember that wc are talking about 
a Europe of Ten, not a Europe of Six. 
A glance at the map shows that Scotland 
and the north-cast are an easy cheap 
sea-haul away from the prosperous 
markets of Norway, Denmark and 
north Germany. And no part of Bri¬ 
tain, even the remotest Hebrides, is as 
far from, say, Dusseldorf, as is southern 
Italy. There is much to be said about 
the need for progress towards an effec¬ 
tive Community Regional Develop¬ 
ment Policy. The National Executive 
document does not provide a basis for 
a useful discussion about this within 
the Labour movement. And on the 
allied subject of the nationalised in¬ 
dustries, especially coal and steel, the 
document gives no hint of the coal in¬ 
dustry’s hope of selling another 25 mil¬ 
lion tons of coal a year to the other 
members of the Community: and it 
mentions steel without a word about 
what the publicly<Otttrolled steel in¬ 


dustry in Italy has been able to do to 
help regional development. 

When it discusses the fundamental 
Socialist case for trying to build up an 
effective European Community, the 
greatest weakness of the National Exe¬ 
cutive’s document is their reference to 
the control of multi-national corpora¬ 
tions. They point out that these com¬ 
panies tend to have “market-sharing” 
policies whereby their English branches 
concentrate on different markets from 
their Continental branches. Surely the 
National Executive see that this is one 
of the drawbacks, rather than an ad¬ 
vantage to this country? Surely they 
understand that fundamental point 
which is, not that the EEC as at present 
constituted does anything effective to 
control multi-national corporations, 
but that the only way of achieving such 
control is through the building up of a 
a means of effective political action on 
a European scale. The EEC in its 
present form is only a step toward this, 
but it is an essential first step. 

Ill 

THE SOCIALIST CASE 

But the shortcomings of the docu¬ 
ment dealing with the socialist case 
for European unity are not surprising 
when it js seen that a member of the 
party can read this document from 
beginning to end and be given no indi¬ 
cation of the following facts : 

All socialist parties in the Six were 
sceptical about the Common Market 
when it was first established. All of 
them now accept it, and do not regret 
that their country joined. 

This does not mean they think the 
Common Market is perfect. But they 
wish to build on it in order to achieve 
socialist objectives on a European 
scale. Tt is the socialist parties 
who have been most prominent in pres¬ 
sing for the development of stronger 
powers for the Common Market, under 
proper democratic control. 

All socialist parties of the Six look 
forward to welcoming the British Lab¬ 
our party. 

We believe that the National Exe¬ 
cutive Committee’s document is not an 
adequate guide to the members of the 
party in this important debate. We 
have dismissed some of its specific 
shortcomings. But its basic fault is 
that it leaves the reader wondering why, 
in the first place, the Labour govern¬ 
ment applied to join the European 
Communities. It fails into the common 
error of talking about the problems of 
membership without setting them against 
the real difficulties that this country 


would face if it were to stay outside. 
We believe that the reasons that led the 
Labour»govemment to apply for mem¬ 
bership afe still valid and that* the 
negotiations provide an acceptable ba¬ 
sis for membership. 

Our own positive views were made 
clear in a statement that we issued 
a few days before the NEC docu¬ 
ment. It outlines what we believe 
to be the considerations that should 
guide the members of the Labour 
movement in making up their minds 
on this final issue : 

There is a socialist case for Britain 
to join the European Economic Com¬ 
munity. 

Basic Advantages 

The Labour government applied for 
membership in the belief that the 
Common Market offered enormous 
benefits to the people of Britain. It 
is a tragedy that the detailed nego¬ 
tiations which followed have been 
conducted by a Tory administration, 
but the basic advantages of member¬ 
ship—the reasons for Labour’s initial 
application—remain. We should not 
assume that any terms negotiated by 
the Conservatives are automatically 
unacceptable. We can, however, be 
certain that were the present terms 
rejected, the prospect of British mem¬ 
bership would vanish for the next 
decade—and with it the best chance 
Britain possesses of stimulating econo¬ 
mic growth. 

Since the creation of the Common 
Market its member nations have en¬ 
joyed the sort of industrial expansion 
that has eluded the British economy. 
Had we expanded as quickly as even 
the least successful member of the 
EEC, the extra houses, schools and 
hospitals, that the Labour government 
wanted to build, would have been built. 
Real incomes in Britain would have 
risen as they have in Europe. And not 
least important, we would still have a 
Labour government carrying out Lab¬ 
our policies. 

The Europe that the Labour party 
wants to join—and help to expand— 
is not the Europe that the Tories seek 
to create. It is the social democratic 
Europe of Willy Brandt, the Common 
Market of millions of other socialists 
who, enjoying the benefits of member¬ 
ship ana believing that socialism should 
be international, are anxious to wel¬ 
come Britain into the Community. 
What we want is the Europe’s rate of 
economic expansion with added nat¬ 
ional income spent according to Lab¬ 
our’s priorities. And there is no reason 
why we should not get it. 

None of the Labour party’s tradi¬ 
tional aims is threatened by Common 
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Matket membership. There is public 
ownerehip in every country of the Six. 
Individual governments provide what 
assistance they choose for areas of. high 
unemployment. Since the Conser¬ 
vative destruction of Labour’s regional 

K licy some European countries can 
ast better plans to stimulate regional 
employment than Britain—including in¬ 
vestment grants, development certifi¬ 
cates and a form of regional employ¬ 
ment premium. Britain’s health ser¬ 
vice is. the best in Europe. But we lag 
behind the EEC countries in all the 
other social services—pensions, un¬ 

employment and sickness benofits, the 
proportion of national income spent on 
housing—as we do in the provision of 
overseas aid. Europe has done more 
because it can afford more. We are 
no less wise or compassionate than 
they are. it is simply that the large 
market has brought them the economic 
growth that we have been denied. 

Commonwealth Interests 

Of course, despite these enormous 
advantages—and the crucial improve¬ 
ment in Britain's international standing 
that membership would secure -Labour 
has always argued that entry into the 
EEC would have to be sacrificed if 
there were no way of preserving the 
interests of our Commonwealth and 
EFTA partners. In fact, other members 
of the European Free Trade Area are 
now applying to join the EEC. The 
crucial safeguards we insisted should 
be provided for the Commonwealth 
have—by and large—been provided. 
The Caribbean sugar producers have 
an assured market in Europe, New 
Zealand has been guaranteed substan¬ 
tial sales of butter and cheese up to the 
end of this decade—with the prospect, 
after that, of earning more in Europe 
than ever before. The governments of 
New Zealand, the West Indies and 
Mauritius accept that the safeguards 
have been provided. It is absurd to ask 
for more, on their behalf, than they 
a$k for themselves. 

Of course 1 , the full benefits of mem¬ 
bership will not be reaped under a 
Conservative government. But in or 
out of the EEC, we have to live with a 
Tory administration until the next 
general election. None of the Con¬ 
servative policies to which the Labour 
Party has taken such proper objection 
have any bearing on Common Market 
membership and they would have been 
pursued had the application never been 
made. Prices have risen whilst we are 
outside the EEC almost ten times as 
fast as we estimated they would increase 
during the early years in the Common 
Market. Whilst wages boom in Europe 
and employment opportunities expand, 
Britain drifts towards stagnation and 
recession: Indeed; because the Con¬ 


servative Party has allowed industry to 
stand still, the stimulus of Common 
Market membership is the best hope 
we now have of reviving a sluggish 
economy. 

That then, is part of the socialist 
case for joining the Community- 
economic growth and the fruits of ex¬ 
pansion used to fulfil socialist priori¬ 
ties. But there is a wider vision and a 
greater belief. For far too long, the 
peoples of Europe have been divided 

Common Market 


by artiticial^barriers of class and nation¬ 
ality. The EEC offers us the chance 
to tear some of them down. The Com¬ 
munity, its founding fathers wrote, 
must make war and international ten¬ 
sion “not only unthinkable but im¬ 
possible”. Millions of European so¬ 
cialists and trade unionists wait for us 
to join them in bringing about that 
ideal, and the statement by the Labour 
Committee for Europe ends with the 
urgent call : “The time to do it is 
now”. 

on the Defensive 
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VIENNA. 

While the world is awaiting a 
resolution of the international mone¬ 
tary problems, it is salutary to reflect 
on a few of the remarkable changes 
in world economic affairs since the 
IMF held its last but one yearly session 
in Copenhagen. A few of these are 
worth looking at in brief detail; in sum 
they amount to the following: 

The US economy, then urged to 
“put its house in order, to stop living 
beyond its means and to eradicate 
its balance of payments deficit,” is now 
considered to have over-reacted, on 
August 15, to this advice and to be set 
to head for a dollar that is under¬ 
valued instead of over-valued. 

Worries Mounting 

At least two of the principal Common 
Market economies are less flourishing 
than they were at that time. The West 
German,' although the “floating” mark 
has helped to cool an overheated; eco¬ 
nomy and discouraged huge surgjes of 
dollars into its banks, is not as proper- 
ous as it was a year ago. Order books, 
once bloated, are slimming; thefre is 
talk of laying off labour; prices are ris¬ 
ing to an extent that makes the nervous 
affluent German middle class worry 
6nce more about inflation. The Italian 
economy, weakened by a series of 
strikes, by wholesale tax evasion and a 
plethora of politics, has become one 
of Europe’s sick men. The Dutch, 
with their “floating” guilder still a 
coveted currency, must pay some of the 
highest taxation in a generally highly- 
taxed continent and, outside the Mar¬ 
ket, the usually prosperous Swiss and 
Swedes have anxieties they would not 
have dreamed of a year ago. 

The Special Drawing Rights — the 
reserve asset backed by the wealth 
and good faith of major industrial 
states and which had been set up in 
mid-1969— were derided at the Copen¬ 
hagen meeting of the IMF by the 


French Finance Minister as unneces¬ 
sary because an excess of dollars was 
building up too high a pile of world 
reserves. Now the French join the 
Japanese and the British in proposing, 
with the approval of all industrially 
developing countries, to make Special 
Drawing Rights the centre of a new 
international monetary system. 

After years of complaining that the 
rapidly growing US payments deficit 
was harmful, several European states 
are shying away already from the pros¬ 
pect of a payments balance in US 
dollars. The Italian Finance Minister 
has suggested that it would be a mistake 
to try to wipe out the US deficit entire¬ 
ly. The European financial world has 
grown too used to living with it and 
making it part of their overall econo¬ 
mic pattern to be able to face undis¬ 
turbed the prospect of the US deficit 
eventually disappearing. 

A year ago the Special Drawing 
Rights were regarded as a wonderful 
new way of raising funds to enable the 
industrially developing countries to 
become more surely established; now 
those countries are told that the rich 
slates must more firmly re-establish 
themselves economically before any¬ 
thing further substantial can be done 
about them. 

“Beggar My Neighbour” 

From being a world of some reason¬ 
able degree of co-operation the overall 
economic scene appears to be degenerat¬ 
ing into one in which the strongest are 
anxiously looking after themselves, 
playing “beggar my neighbour” with 
their competitors and putting aside till 
a more sunny day the needs of those 
trying to establish themselves on a 
modern economic basis. 

The bigger trading nations and the 
bigger trading groups, especially the 
European Common Market, have a 
nightmare in common — that of the 
United States becoming another Japan 
economically with an under-valued 
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dollar, building up surpluses, stimu¬ 
lating an export boom and keeping out 
European imports with a number of 
protective barriers. The French have 
already conjured up the image of a 
world-wide depression with almost 
universal unemployment as a result 
of the US dollar assuming a lower 
value. Everyone is running to the 
Special Drawing Rights as a means of 
helping the US to cut back its deficit 
sharply and of providing something to 
replace dollars as a main source of gold. 
“Paper gold*’ is seen as the best, if 
not the only, answer because there is 
not enough of the real gold to do the 
job. 

The consensus of the west European 
attitude to the culmination of the cur¬ 
rency crisis that has been boiling up 
for years is self-protectiveness, assured 
by international help through the 
SDRs, a critical attitude to the USA 
and a dissonance among themselves. 
Scarcely anyone in Europe accepts the 
US Treasury’s contention that the USA 
needs a “13-billion-dollar swing” in its 
balance of trade to produce a healthy 
two-billion-dollar surplus. 

The OECD suggests that the US 
Treasury has over-estimated require¬ 
ments by at least three billion dollars 
and probably by five billion. The 
Japanese consider there has been even 
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greater exaggeration by Washington 
and both parties suggest that greater 
US productivity would make its ex¬ 
ports more competitive without so 
extensive fiscal and currency aids. 
The ten per cent US import charge is 
universally regarded as an initial dep¬ 
reciation of the dollar, an impediment 
to world trade which involves a risk of 
widespread quota impositions. 

At the same time the basic dissen¬ 
sions within the Common Market, 
over its farm prices, continue and shar¬ 
pen. West Germany has warned the 
Market partners that it will not allow 
its farmers to suffer a loss of income* 
as a result of the revaluation of the 
mark and that Bonn will continue tax¬ 
ing farm imports and subsidising farm 
exports for an indefinite period. The 
Common Market, evidently has a for¬ 
midable task in trying to return to 
free trade in farm products as it faces 
the early prospect of admitting to 
membership several major farming 
countries. 

Common farm policies were part of 
an understanding between France and 
Germany. In return for agricultural 
benefits France allowed industrial free 
trade. The huge West German compa¬ 
nies were the first to benefit owing to 
the wider markets opened by the Mar¬ 
ket Customs Union. Both France and 
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the Market Commission find it unfair 
for farm exports to West Germany to 
be taxed yhile German industry gets 
duty-free treatment within the customs 
union. With the mark now trading 
about 10 per cent higher than its old 
parity of 27.3 cents. West German farm 
products are 10 per cent more ex** 
pensive if they are sold in France and 
French products 10 per cent cheaper if 
sold in Germany. Free market com¬ 
petition could destroy all but the most 
efficient German farmers; mark reva¬ 
luation and import taxes impose a 
heavy discrimination against French 
agricultural exports. 

Many in the Market leadership fear 
that the splitting up of tlhe farm mar¬ 
ket would lead to a return of national 
policies over the entire range of agricul¬ 
tural trade with threatening consequen¬ 
ces for the Market's development. A 
new standard needs to be negotiated for 
establishing farm prices within the 
Market area and this move is the 
more important since shortly at least 
three new msyor farming countries, 
Britain, Ireland and Denmark will 
probably be members. Nothing sub¬ 
stantial will be possible till Market 
currencies return either to fixed pari¬ 
ties or to movement within a narrowes 
range than at present and discussionr 
will be complex and controversial. 
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Elsewhere in this issue, this journal 
has tried to make the point that, despite 
the gravity of the economic situation 
and t^ie elaborate staging of cabinet 
level talks by the Prime Minister, the 
government really has no positive plan 
or programme for promoting product¬ 
ion and investment and thereby taking 
the heat off the price situation. Mrs 
Gandhi’s slogan of gharibi hatao is 
simply not enough to shout down the 
truth that the common people are 
becoming poorer and poorer while the 
politicians in power are getting richer 
and richer. Corruption has become so 
much a law of life for the adminis¬ 
tration, whether in the centre or in the 
states, that every official move seems to 
provide further openings to ministers 
and officials to feather their own nests. 
I have just been reading in the news¬ 
papers of a scandal having come to 
light with regard to the running of the 
state government lottery in the state of 
Jammu & Kashmir, but much before 
this, I had been hearing stories of 
dark and dirty goings-on with regard 
to certain other state government lot¬ 
teries as well. In Tamil Nadu, for 
instance, grave allegations are being 
made of serious malpractices taking 
place on an organised scale. The whole¬ 
sale cheating of the public i 3 ceasing 
to be merely a hobby of corrupt politi¬ 
cians and officials; it is becoming their 
main means of personal enrichment. 

This being the depraved atmosphere 
in which the ruling class or classes are 
functioning in this country at present, 
it is not really surprising that the Simla 
session of the AlCC of Mrs Gandhi’s 
party has ended up as one more exer¬ 
cise in brain-washing the public. An 
illusion has been sought to be created 
that the nation has been able to buy 
permanent security with the Indo- 
Soviet pact. A shout has again gone up 
for more agrarian reforms which inci¬ 
dentally seem to be able to do nothing 
to privileged politicians from becom¬ 
ing millionaire farmers. The central 
government has been solemnly called 
upon to process guiding legislation for 
the imposition of ceilings on urban 
property by state governments, but 
where such issues as production and 
prices are concerned, the men of valour 
and wisdom who surround the Prime 
Minister, have been quite unable to 
offer her any intellectual stimulation 
or practical advice. 

The farcicality of the whole show was 
uhderHtytd by the' time and trouble 
taken at Kailashnagar to enlighten 


Mr Chandra Shekhar about the mys¬ 
teries of the English language. 1 would 
be the last one to say that Mr Chandra 
Shekar does not need all the education 
that he can get, but I am quite unable 
to agree that the taxpayers of Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh—who are paying ulti¬ 
mately for the hospitality which the state 
government concerned has extended to 
AICC(R)—-should be made to bear 
the cost of compensating Mr Chandra 
Shekar for such parental neglect as he 
might have suffered in the matter of 
his secondary school education. Not 
that it mattered to Mr Chandra Shekar 
that he did not seem to know what 
the word “thrust” meant. Far he could 
demonstrate presently, in the elections 
to the party’s Central Election Commit¬ 
tee, that he could thrust and parry 
with the best of them, viz., Mrs 
Gandhi herself. 

* * 

Earlier this year there was a tempo¬ 
rary shortage of cement in the capital 
as a result of sufficient wagons not 
being available for the movement of 
the material to the main consuming 
centres, particularly in the Delhi; Mar¬ 
yana and Punjab regions. Whatever 
stocks there were in Delhi and New 
Delhi went promptly underground and 
were being clandestinely retailed 
through small dealers at fancy prices. 
More in order to test the bona fides 
of officialdom rather than with the 
expectation of anything really being 
done by the bureaucrats to redress 
consumer grievances, 1 addressed two 
complaints, giving specific information 
about malpractices in the trade, one 
to the Commissioner of Food and 
Supply, Delhi Administration, who is 
supposed to have certain executive res¬ 
ponsibilities for the regulation of the 
availability and prices of essential 
commodities and the other to the Joint 
Secretary, Civil Supplies Organisation 
in the Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment. The latter agency incidentally 
had been publishing adverliscments in 
the press inviting the public to bring 
to its notice violations of price regu¬ 
lations or other consumer difficulties 
relating to essential commodities. I 
sent my communications on the letter- 
paper of this journal deliberately, be¬ 
cause of a belief that exists generally 
that the bureaucracy is disposed to be a 
little less indifferent or casual while 
dealing with certain categories of peo¬ 
ple including journalists. I am sorry 
to say my professional vanity took a 
deep dive when I failed to receive even 


an acknowledgement of my complaints 
either from the Delhi Administration 
or the central government department. 
This however was a small price to pay 
for my being able personally to satisfy 
myself that so much of what goes by 
the name of public administration in. 
our country is simply a fraud on the 
public. 

Needless to say the local racket ia 
cement continued without let or hin¬ 
drance until the situation corrected 
itself with the availability of more wag¬ 
ons for the movement of cement. Ce¬ 
ment, 1 may point out, is alleged to be a 
controlled commodity and I recently 
read in the newspapers without muck 
amusement that cement control is 
being continued for a further term. 

Another building material the price 
of which is supposed to be controlled 
--this time by the local administration 
—is bricks. This control docs not 
exist even on paper since the brick kiln- 
owners do not bother to issue receipts 
for payments even on the basis of the 
controlled price. They merely pocket 
the money—often insisting on advance 
payment in cash for supplies over a 
period—and tell you that you have 
their ‘gentleman’s word’ that the deli¬ 
very would be made as agreed. It must 
be said to their credit, however, that the 
supplies are in fact made, although the 
quality is anything except “first class” 
for which the customer has paid. All 
this did not prevent such an estimable 
gentleman as Dr Ramlal Varma, one of 
the Executive Councillors of the Delhi 
Administration, who is in charge of 
Civil Supplies, from blandly declaring 
from time to lime that brick kiln-owners 
are generally playing the game and 
charging only the controlled price. 
The truth of course is that if this fictional 
price control is removed, the public 
exchequer will at least be able to gain, 
through being able to collect from the 
kiln-owners income-tax andsales-tax in 
amounts more reasonably related to 
the prices at which bricks are in fact 
being sold. Recently, in The Statesman , 
there was a descriptive article on how 
“black money” is made. The author 
ought to have mentioned the brick-kiln 
owners in the capital as well as the 
manufacturers (apart from the main 
producers) of structural steels along 
with retailers of various descriptions of 
steel as being the groups which are 
enjoying un-taxed, because undisclosed, 
earnings. 

V.B. 
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Trade 

PROGRESS OF FOURTH PLAN 

As part of an overall effort to watch 
the progress in the implementation 
of Plan schemes and identify bottle¬ 
necks in the execution of programmes, 
the Planning Commission has proposed 
the institution of a monitoring and Plan 
evaluation system. This was considered 
at a meeting of the Commission held 
recently under the chairmanship of the 
Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi. 
The meeting was attended, among 
others, by Mr C. Subramaniam, Minis¬ 
ter of Planning and Deputy Chairman, 
Mr Y.B. Chavan, Minister of Finance, 
Mr Mohan Dharia, Minister of State for 
Planning, Dr B.S. Min has. Prof. S. 
Chakravarty, and Mr M.S. Pathak, 
Members, Planning Commission. Tak¬ 
ing stock of the progress of the fourth 
Plan, the Commission observed that 
while the progress in the agricultural 
sector was generally satisfactory, there 
were shortfalls in the industrial sector. 
It was, therefore, necessary to take ur¬ 
gent measures to identify and overcome 
the difficulties in the implementation of 
industrial schemes. It was suggested 
that an industry-wise analysis should be 
undertaken and approach evolved to 
increase the capacity and to improve 
utilisation of existing capacities. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR EDUCATED 

Programmes costing about eight 
crorc rupees over the remaining period 
of the current financial year 1971-72 
have been approved by the Planning 
Commission for creating employment 
opportunities for educated unemployed. 
The schemes will be implemented by 
the Ministries of Education, Irrigation 
and Power, Petroleum and Chemicals, 
Agriculture, Industrial Development, 
Shipping, Transport and Works and 
Housing. 

TRADE MEET AT BANGKOK 

A ministerial conference on inter¬ 
national trade ended recently at Bang¬ 
kok with the adoption of guidelines for 
forming common trade positions for 
the developing countries of the world. 
The conference was held to prepare for 
the ministerial meeting of the “Group 
77“ in Lima on October 25 and for 
the third United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development (UNC¬ 
TAD) to be held in Santiago in April 
1972, The Bangkok conference was 
attended by representatives from India, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Iran, Cambodia, 
Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, Philip- 
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pines. South Korea, South Vietnam, 
Saudi Arabia, Singapore, Thailand and 
Yugoslavia. A communique released 
by the conference stated that the posi¬ 
tion of developing countries was review¬ 
ed in the context of the present world 
economic situation and views were 
exchanged regarding the problems af¬ 
fecting world trade and economy. The 
Asian leaders adopted a declaration 
called “Programme of Action”, which 
contained policy measures in different 
fields of trade and development such 
as trade in primary commodities and 
manufactures, financial resources and 
development, shipping, trade expansion 
and economic co-operation. The “Pro¬ 
gramme of Action”, the communique 
added, would serve as their guidelines 
for forging a common position of the 
developing nations in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, meeting in Lima, Peru, 
later this month. 

FERTILIZER MEET 

The Second Inter-Regional Fertilizer 
Symposium under United Nations In¬ 
dustrial Development Organisation 
(UNIDO) was inaugurated by Mr 
P.C. Sethi, Minister for Petroleum Jk 
Chemicals at New Delhi on October 11, 
1971. This conference was attended by 
about 200 delegates and observers from 
35 countries. It discussed the state of 
fertilizer industry in Asian countries. 

CONSUMER GOODS INDUSTRIES 

The Punjab, Haryana and Delhi 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
recently undertook a study to objecti¬ 
vely evaluate an announcement made 
by the Minister for Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment at the Central Advisory Coun¬ 
cil of Industries on November 3, 1970, 
about public sector participation in 
certain consumer industries. The study 
came to the conclusion that judged by 
the government's own objective?, there 
did not seem to be a valid case for any 
extensive diversion of public funds to 
consumer industries. The industries 
covered were babyfood, soap, scooters 
and tyres. The conclusions of the study 
were : 

1. There is no shortage in babyfood 
and toilet soaps. There are shortages 
in laundry soaps, largely because the 
organised sector’s capacity has been 
pegged since 1967, and growth has been 
reserved for the small-sector. 

2. There is a marginal shortage in 
scooter, which is likely to be eliminated 
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in 1971-72 with the existing licensed 
capacities—preferably with a few 
units to meet future shortages beyond 
1974. 

3. There are no shortages in tyres 
for light trucks, cars, scooters, and 
motor cycles. Shortages exist in nylon 
truck tyres, tractor tyres and earth* 
moving tyres, due to short-term fac¬ 
tors partly beyond the industry's con¬ 
trol. The tyre industry needs large, 
rationalised additional capacities to 
meet the growing demand gap by 1975. 

4. To achieve the objective the gov¬ 
ernment desires, there is need for a 
forward-looking licensing policy based 
on good demand forecasting, at least 
three to five years ahead—the minimum 
period required to process applications, 
implement licences, and to produce. 
This is essential in all these industries, 
bar babyfood. 

5. There is no objection in principle 
to public sector participation in the 
consumer industries, if there is a valid 
case that it will achieve the stated ob¬ 
jectives of the government. • When 
there is such a participation, it should 
be on the same terms as for private 
sector units, and the same criteria 
should be applied for units in both 
sectors to avoid shortages and make 
for economic production in the public 
interest. 

ATOMIC PACT WITH W. GERMANY 

An agreement signed with West Ger¬ 
many recently will help this country 
to choose the right process for enrich¬ 
ing uranium to fire nuclear power reac¬ 
tors. The five-year collaboration pact 
will also secure West German data 
expected to be useful in installing faci¬ 
lities for ground testing of rockets for 
launching satellites at the new range 
being developed on the Sriharikota Is¬ 
lands in Andhra Pradesh. The agree¬ 
ment also provides for exchange of 
scientists and other research personnel 
and execution of joint or co-ordinated 
research and development projects. 

KILBURN COPIER 

Macneill & Barry have successfully 
manufactured the electrostatic copier 
which will be marketed under the brand 
name “MAJOX”, the Kilburn Elec¬ 
trostatic Copier. This new machine 
comprises in the main a charging unit, 
a photo developing unit and a linking 
and ink-fixing unit. Its main compo¬ 
nents are : a photoconductive plate, a 
charging system for sensitising the pho¬ 
toconductive plate, a developing sys¬ 
tem and a fixing system. Copies can be 
made in varying sizes not exceeding 
13*X9", irrespective of the size of the 
original documents but not more than 
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X 18*. The entire process is dry, 
na dark room is needed; last-minute 
deletions can be effected prior to fixing 
tba dye merely by moving the fingers 
over the words. The cost of each copy 
is not more than 20 paise. Apart from 
printing on paper, this machine can 
also be used for taking impressions on 
films, plastic sheets and cloth. All 
the components of the machine are 
entirely from indigenous resources, ex¬ 
cept the lens. Efforts, however, are 
now being made to develop this lens 
also locally in order to eliminate the 
foreign exchange content. 

FAN FACTORY FOR IRAQ 

Crompton Greaves Ltd has conclud¬ 
ed a technical collaboration and con¬ 
sultancy agreement with the State 
Electrical Industries Company, a gov¬ 
ernment of Iraq undertaking, for set¬ 
ting up near Baghdad a factory to 
manufacture about 90,000 ceiling fans 
per year. Under the agreement Indian 
engineers will assist Iraqi personnel in 
supervising the erection and commis¬ 
sioning of the plant. Some Iraqi engi¬ 
neers will also receive training at the 
Bombay works of Crompton Greaves. 
In the first year the Iraqi company will 
import a minimum of 25,000 complete 
sets of ceiling fan assembled and parts 
from Crompton Greaves. In the second 
year, another minimum of 25,000 sets 
in semi-assembled condition will be 
taken. In the subsequent years the 
Iraqi company will manufacture 
components itself and will try to attain 
the optimum capacity as fast as possible. 

PACKAGING AWARDS 

For the first time, the national awards 
for outstanding packaging namely “ln- 
diaster 1972 awards” are being orga¬ 
nised by the Indian Institute of Packag¬ 
ing at Bombay. These awards are 
optm to all kinds of packages and 
packaging materials being used pre¬ 
sently, and manufactured in this coun¬ 
try. There will be three categories of 
entries, namely transport containers, 
consumer containers, and packaging 
materials and adjuncts. This contest 
will be judged at the Indian Institute of 
Packaging in November and awards 
will be distributed in the presence of an 
international gathering at the Asian 
Packaging Congress, to be held at 
Bombay in January, 1972. 

INSURANCE INVESTMENT 

At least 40per cent of the funds avail¬ 
able with the general insurance com¬ 
panies, now under the government’s 
management will have to be invested 
in market securities issued or guranteed 
by the central or state governments. 
This decision has been taken in terms 
of the new guidelines finalised by the 
Finance Ministry. * For the first time 
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a 40 per cent minimum limit is being 
laid for investment in the public sector. 
The general insurance companies will 
be free to invest the balance in deben¬ 
tures, preference shares and ordinary 
shares and other investments, such as 
in land and house properties and loans 
on mortgages. However, investment 
in ordinary shares will not be allowed 
to exceed 50 per cent of the total new 
investment made. All new investments 
will be only in approved investments. 
Prior approval of the government will 
be necessary for investments in land 
and house properties and mortgages. 

HOUSING LOANS 

The Ministry of Works and Housing 
has allocated a sum of Rs 11.65 crores 
for the housing schemes of state govern¬ 
ments from the LIC fund during 1971- 
72. The amount allocated (in rupees 
lakhs) to each state is as follows: 
Andhra Pradesh 130.00, Bihar 60.00 
Gujarat 70.00, Haryana 40.00 Jammu 
& Kashmir 20.00 Kerala 80.00, Ma¬ 
dhya Pradesh 55.00, Maharashtra 
100.00, Mysore 110.00, Orissa 110.00 
Punjab 60.00, Rajasthan 80.00, Tamil 
Nadu 150:00 and Uttar Pradesh 
100.00. The state governments are 
required to draw the loans by November 
30, 1971. These funds can be utilised 
(wholly or partly) only for the loans 
schemes, viz., Middle Income Group 
Housing Scheme, Low Income Group 
Housing Scheme, Rental Housing 
Schemes for State Government Em¬ 
ployees, Land Acquisition and De¬ 
velopment •Scheme and the Village 
Housing Projects Scheme. The loans will 
carry interest at the rate of 6f per cent 
per annum, compounded half-yearly, 
on the sums due from time to time. 

TRADE ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Small-scale units set up in backward 
areas and units established by engineer¬ 
ing graduates and ex-servicemen will 
receive preferential treatment in the im¬ 
port of raw materials, components and 
spares. This was announced by Mr 
H. Lai, Foreign Trade Secretary, at 
the third meeting of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the Advisory Council on 
Trade held recently. 

On steel shortage, Mr Lai stated that 
the government has set up a special 
committee to take stock of the fluctua¬ 
ting position of steel availability, 
to initiate timely action for meeting 
the shortages and to lay. down guide¬ 
lines for the canalising agencies for 
distribution of imported steel to actual 
users. 

AID FOR UNDER-PRIVILEGED 

On the occasion of the Community 
Development Week, Prof. Sher Singh, 
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union Minister of State for Agriculture, 
observed that the emphasis in the Com¬ 
munity Development Programme had 
now shifted to betterment of the under¬ 
privileged section of the rural popula¬ 
tion. This class of people had shared 
a small fraction of the benefits derived 
from development, he added. The func¬ 
tions of development agencies fonned 
for small and marginal farmers and 
landless labourers were to identify the 
problems of this class, prepare appro¬ 
priate programmes, help to ensure 
availability of inputs, services and credit 
and evaluate the progress from time to 
time. . 

MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 

Management experts from all over 
Asia and Europe will be arriving in 
New Delhi this November to attend 
the fourth Asian Association of Ma¬ 
nagement Organizations of the CIOS 
(International Council of Management). 
The theme of the conference is: “Tra¬ 
dition and Modernity” in management 
technique and methods. 

OFFICE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 

The Institute of Office Manage¬ 
ment—India will henceforth have Asso¬ 
ciates and Fellows besides ordinary 
members and organisation members. 
Associates will be elected from amongst 
ordinary members and will be required 
to pass a qualifying examination. 
Fellows will be elected from amongst 
Associates who have reached the age 
of 25 and have passed the qualifying 
examination for fellowship. The 
President of the Institute of Office 
Management—India, Mr K. Hartley, 
made this announcement at the 
annual general meeting of the Institute 
held recently in Delhi. 

NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Mr Y. R. Malhotra has been elected 
Second Vice-President of the Council 
of the International Civil Aviation Orga¬ 
nisation (ICAO) Mr Walter Binaghi 
of Argentina is President of the Coun¬ 
cil. 

The appointment has been announ¬ 
ced in London of Mr David Nicolson 
as the Chairman of British Airways 
Board. This is the board which will 
control BOAC and British European 
Airways. The Chairman of BOAC, 
Mr Keith Granville and the Chairman 
of BEA Mr Henry Marking are mem¬ 
bers of the board by virtue of their 
offices. Other board members will be 
appointed in due course. Mr Nicolson 
(49 years) is the Chairman of British 
Ley land Industries and several other 
British companies as well as director of 
a number of other British firms. 
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EXISTING AND PROPOSED ACTIVITIES OF THE 
COMPANY 

The Company was incorporated on 1st July, 1935 with 
several objects more fully set forth in Clause III of its Memo¬ 
randum of Association. Its main objects are to carry on 
all or any of the following : 

To carry on or to deal in and/or to work combing, spin¬ 
ning, weaving, bleaching and dyeing or manufacture and 
process wool, silk, artificial silk, man-made synthetic fibres, 
cotton, Hex, jute, linen, hemp, and to carry on business of 
worsted spinners, combers, knitters, etc. and carry on busi¬ 
ness as yarn and cloth merchants, etc. The Company 
manufactures Endless Woven Felts, required by the Paper 
& Board. Asbestos. Cement, Textile and Allied Industries. 
The Company also continues to manufacture All Wool, 
‘Terene’/Wool and Synthetic Suitings, Blankets, Tweeds, 
Machinery Cloths, Filter Cloths, Serges, etc. The Company 
proposes to substantially expand its Felt Project at Baroda. 
The Company has received Industrial Licence No. L/23 
(3)/51/TEX (E)/7l dated 29th April, 1971 from the Ministry 
of industrial Development & Internal Trade, New Delhi, 
for substantial expansion so as to increase its production 
of such Felts from 78 tonnes to 250 tonnes per year. The 
Company has also received necessary Import Licence for the 
total amount of Rs. 52.73 lacs for import of required machi¬ 
nery for this project. 

FOREIGN COLLABORATION 

The Company has entered into a technical know-how 
collaboration with M/s. Albany Felt Company of Canada 
Ltd., who are one of the leading manufacturers of all types 
of Endless Woven Felts in the world. The Govt, of India, 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, New Delhi, have approved the 
collaboration agreement vide their letter No. 12 (84)/70/TEX 
(E) dated 10th March, 1971. The Agreement is for a period 
of 3 years commencing from 19th June, 1971. Under the 
Agreement, M/s. Albany Felt Company of Canada Ltd,. 
Canada, will provide all technical information and know-how 
for the manufacture of all types of Endless Woven Felts. 
They will also train Company’s personnel in their Works 
for the efficient operation of the Plant and will also make 
available the benefit of their Research & Development in 
this field. 

LOCATION OF THE COMPANY’S PLANT 

The Company's Plant is situated at Padra Road, Baroda, 
State of Gujarat. 

SHARE CAPITAL 
Authorised 

50,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 100/- each Rs. 50,00,000 

20,000 Unclassified Shares of Rs. 100/- 

each Rs. 20,00,000 


Rs. 70,00,000 

Issued, Subscribed & Fully Paid-up 

32,500 Equity Shares of Rs. l00/-each Rs. 32,50,000 

Present issue 

7500 Equity Shares of Rs. 100/- each to be 
issued at par Rs. 7,50,000 

Now offered for public subscription 

7500 Equity Shares of Rs. 100/- each at par Rs. 7,50,000 


October J 5,1971 

THIS IS ONLY AN ANNOUNq 

SHRIDINESH 

Incorporated on 1st July, 1935 under g 
Registered Office : Padra 

Announcement Regarding the Issue of! 

Persons Interested In full details may obtain copies 

Underwriters, Broker* and Bio 

The subscription list will open at the commencement of bukfag how, 
oa Saturday, the 30th October, 1971 or earlier at the dbauH, 

bankloghoun oa tyfe, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
SHRINANDDAS HARIDAS (Chairman) 

(Son of Haridas Achartial) 

Vasant Bhuvan, Shahibaug, Ahmedahad. 
Industrialist 

SHRI UPENDRAKUMAR MAGANBHAI PATEL 
(Managing Director ) 

(Son of Maganbhai B. Patel) 

“Samir”, Racecourse, Baroaa. 

Industrialist 

SMT. MIRABEN UPENDRAKUMAR PATEL 
(Managing Director ) 

(W/o. Upendrabhai M. Patel 
“Samir”, Racecourse, Baroda. 

Industrialist 

SHRI MACANLAL BHIKHABHAI PATEL 
(Son of Bhikhabhai J. Patel) 

1 New Brahmkshtriya Society, Ellisbridge, Ahmedabad 6 
Industrialist 

SHRI HARIBHAI FULABHAI PATEL 
(Son of Fulabhai B. Patel) 

Harihar Nivas, ISth Rd., Khar, Bombay 52. 
Industrialist 


SHRI INDUBHAI C. PATEL 
(Son of Chhotabhai B. Patel) 
Opp : Sub-Station, Gotri, Baroda 7. 
Industrialist 


SECRETARY 

SHRI BABUBHAI N. JOSHI 
Shri Dinesh Mills Staff Quarters, 
Padra Road, Baroda. 


UNDERWRITERS 


The entire present Public Issue of Rs. 7,50,000/- divided 
into 7500 Equity Shares of Rs. 100/- each has been under¬ 
written as follows : 


M/s. HARKISONDASS LUKHMIDASS 
Stock Exchange Bldg., 5th Floor, 

Apollo St., Fort, Bombay 1. 

M/s. H. P. MEHTA & COMPANY 
Akashdeep, 3rd Floor, Barakhamba Rd., 
New Delhi I. 

M/s. PANKAJ ISHWARLAL KAPADIA 
46 Stock Exchange New Bldg., 

Apollo St., Fort, Bombay I. 

M/s. M. K. CHOKSEY & COMPANY 
Maharashtra Bank Bldg., 

45/47 Apollo St., Fort, Bombay 1. 

M/s. K. J. SHAH & SONS 
Stock Exchange Old Bldg., 

Dalai St., Fort, Bombay 1. 


Rs. 

3,00,000 

2,00,000 

1,75,000 


50,000 


25,000 
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1 October 15* 1971 

f Aid NOT A PROSPECTUS 

ILLS LIMITED 

,4a State CsapniM Act, S. Y. 1975 
Post Box No. 55, Baroda 

Equity Shares of Rs. 100A Each at Par 

gpectns aad AppHcatieq Forms from the Offices of the 
ithelsmeamationed hereaader 

[T, the 25th October, 1971 and will close at the close of basking boom 
Board of Directors of the Company hot not before the dose of 
e 27th October, 1971. 

BROKERS TO THE ISSUE 
Bombay 

M/s. PANICAJ ISHWARLAL KAPADIA 
46 Stock Exchange New Bldg., Apollo St., 

Fort, Bombay 1. 

M/s. HARKISONDASS LUKHMIDASS 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Sth Floor, 

Apollo St., Fort, Bombay 1. 

M/s. M. K. CHOKSEY & COMPANY 
Bank of Maharashtra Bldg., 

45/47 Apollo St., Fort Bombay 1. 

M/s. K. J. SHAH ft SONS 
Stock Exchange Old Bldg., Dalai St, Fort Bombay 1. 

M/s. CHAMPAKLAL DEVIDAS 
Bhupen Chambers, Dalai St., 

Fort, Bombay 1. 

M/s. BATLIVALA ft KARANI 
Union Bank Bldg., Dalai St., 

Fort, Bombay 1. * 

M/s. BHAIDAS MAGANLAL ft COMPANY 
Share Bazar, P.O. Box No. 533, Bombay. 

M/s. CHIMANLAL 3. DALAL ft CO. 

107 Stock Exchange New Bldg., 

Dalai St., Fort, Bombay 1. 

Calcutta 

M/s. CHUNILAL T. MEHTA 
8 Lyons Range, 

Post Box No. 2519, Calcutta 1. . 

M/s. PLACE, SIDDONS ft GOUGH (P.) LTD, 

6 Lyons Range, Calcutta 1. 

Ahmedabad 

M/s. CHINUBHAI CHIMANLAL DALAL 
Muharat Pole, Ratan Pole, Ahmedabad 1. 

M/s. CHAMPAKLAL BHAILAL CHOKSHI 
Manek Chowk, Ahmedabad 1. 

New Delhi 

M/s. H. P. MEHTA ft COMPANY 
Akashdeep, 3rd Floor, 

Barakbambha Rd., New Delhi* 1. 

M/s. J. C. MEHTA 
44 DethiStock Exchange Bldg., 

. Asafali Rd., New Delhi 1. 


Hyderabad 

M/s. P. B. AFZULPURKAR 
Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad 
Madras 

M/s. CHITRA ft COMPANY 
Post Box No. 1557, 

322/323 Linghi Chetty St., Madras 1. 

M/s. DALAL ft COMPANY 
National Insurance Bldg., 

362 N. S. C. Bose Rd., Madras. 

Bangalore 

M/s. M. NANJAPPIAH JAHGIRDAR 
205 Cavalry Rd., Post Box No. 4271, 

Bangalore 42. 

AUDITORS 

M/s. DALAL ft SHAH 
Chartered Accountants, 

49-55 Apollo St., Fort, Bombay 1 BR. 

LEGAL ADVISERS 
P. C. HATHI, B.A., LL.B. AND 
A.P. HATHI, B.A., LL.B. 

Advocates 

“Parishram”, Sampatrao Colony, Baroda. 
BANKERS OF THE COMPANY 
BANK OF BARODA 
Mandvi, Baroda. 

INDIAN OVERSEAS BANK 
Mehta Pole, Baroda. 

CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA 
Ghadiali Pole, Baroda. 

BANKERS TO THE ISSUE 
BANK OF BARODA 
Mandvi, Baroda 

and also their main offices at: Ahmedabad, Surat, Bombay, 
Delhi, Indore, Kanpur, New Delhi and Calcutta. 

INDIAN OVERSEAS BANK 
Mehta Pole, Baroda 

and also their main offices at: Bombay, Bangalore, Madras, 
Delhi, Hyderabad and New Delhi. 

APPLICATION FOR SHARES AND TERMS OF 
PAYMENT 

Application for shares may be made only by residents in 
India and must be for a minimum of 5 shares or multiples 
thereof. Terms of payment will be : 

(1) On Application Rs. 25/- per share. 

(2) On Allotment Rs. 25/- per share. 

The balance of Rs. 50/- shall be payable by two instal¬ 
ments of Rs 25/- each, the first instalment being payable on 
31-3-1972 and second on 31-5-1972. 

PROSPECTUS AND APPLICATION FORMS 
Copies of Prospects and Application Forms can be 
obtained from the offices of the Underwriters. Brokers and 
Bankers to the issue named hereabove from their Main 
Offices at the places stated above. 


EVMEST/1I5/SOM 
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Company Affairs 


BHARAT EARTH MOVERS 

Bharat Earth Movers Ltd improved 
its sales performance remarkably from 
Rs 5.10 crores in 1965-66 to 26.80 
crores in 1970-71. In line with the 
increased turnover, the company was 
able to earn increased profits and was 
able to build up its reserves from Rs 
40 lakhs in 1965-66 to R$ 702 lakhs in 
1970-71. This was revealed by Lt. Ge¬ 
neral Dubey, Chairman, Bharat Earth 
Movers Ltd, while addressing the an¬ 
nual general meeting held recently. 
The company declared a dividend of 
three per cent from 1967-68 to 1969-70 
and during the year under review, 1970- 
71, it has been proposed to be four per 
cent. Lt. General Dubey stated that 
the rail coach division of the company 
maintained requisite schedules as well 
as targets to meet the demands of its 
customers. So far as the earth moving 
division was concerned, the chairman 
pointed out, that the company proposed 
to ensure a regular inflow of castings 
of the requisite quality. Similarly the 
company proposed to arrange for a com¬ 
prehensive testing of critical indige¬ 
nous components and assemblies such 
as engines, before their acceptance from 
outside sources. 

He stated that the company had been 
making sustained efforts to increase the 
indigenous components and in fact the 
company was able to achieve a degree 
of indigenisation on an average of 50 
per cent for the various types of earth 
moving equipments. In some major 
of items the success was to the extent 
62 per cent. The company consequently 
has been able to make saving of nearly 
Rs nine crores in foreign exchange 
since its expansion. The company has 
also made appreciable progress in 
indigenisation of sophisticated assemb¬ 
lies such as clutches, transmissoins, and 
hydraulic assemblies. The chairman 
pointed out that during the next two 
years the company proposes to move 
further with import substitution of 
more sophisticated components and 
assemblies and careful watch would be 
necessary in respect of quality stan¬ 
dards. The company has set apart 
a substantial amount for research 
and development and has been rec¬ 
ruiting young engineers with aptitude 
for research to ensure improvements in 
current models and to develop new and 
better ones. The company has also 
paid keen attention to provide customer 
satisfaction by making available after¬ 
sales services, the chairman stated. 


This aspect required particular empha¬ 
sis since the company has also made 
beginnings in the Reids of export. With 
this end in view zonal, district and site 
offices have been organised at more 
appropriate locations and with adequate 
trained staff. 

CEAT TYRES 

Ceat Tyres of India Limited have 
proposed to issue 30,360 rights shares 
of Rs 100 each at a premium of Rs 
100 per share to the existing Indian 
shareholders of the company in the 
proportion of two shares for every 
nine shares held. The company has 
convened an extraordinary general mee¬ 
ting of the shareholders for the purpose 
on November 5, 1971. The object of 
the proposed issue is to comply with the 
condition Number 6 of the Controller 
of Capital Issues’ consent order dated 
March 21, 1958, which stipulated that 
at the end of 12-1/2 years from the 
date of the first issue, the holding of the 
Italian firm would be reduced to 50 
per cent, the balance being held by 
Indian nationals. 

In view of this condition the com¬ 
pany’s foreign collaborators have of¬ 
fered to reduce their holding from 60 
per cent to 50 per cent offering to sell 
30,360 equity shares to Indian natio¬ 
nals. At the instance of the govern¬ 
ment the foreign collaborators have 
offered to sell 5 per cent of their holding, 
that is, 15,186 to the ICICI at a price 
of Rs 220 per share. As a second step 
government has agreed to the com¬ 
pany making this offer of rights, name¬ 
ly 30,360 equity shares to the Indian 
nationals. After this issue the Indian 
participation would be equal to that of 
Ceat International’s holding. For 
this purpose the authorised capital of 
the company is also being raised from 
Rs 4 crores to Rs 12 crores by the creat¬ 
ion of two lakh equity shares of Rs 100 
each and 6,000 unclassified shares of 
Rs 100 each. 

INDIA CEMENTS 

The year 1970-71 marked the silver 
jubilee of the India Cements Ltd. 
The first cement plant of 100,000 ton¬ 
nes capacity was commissioned at 
Talaiyuthu, Tirunelveli district in Aug¬ 
ust 1949, stated Rao Bahadur R. Ram- 
jeedass Iyer, chairman of the company 
while addressing the . annual general 
meeting held recently. Within a short 
period of ten years the capacity in¬ 
creased to 500,000 tonnes. Due to 
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continuous scarcity of cement further 
expansion was undertaken during 
the years of planning. Two additional 
units of 200,000 tonnes capacity each 
were commissioned between 1969 and 
1970, thereby rafting the total capadtv 
of Talaiyuthu plant to nearly one mil¬ 
lion tonnes per annum. A second rao* 
tory was set up at Sankaridrug, Salem 
district with an initial capacity of 
200,000 tonnes in 1963 which again, 
within a short span of seven, years 
was increased to 600,000 tonnes per 
annum with the commissioning of one 
kiln under the one million tonne ex¬ 
pansion scheme on June 21, 1971. 
The rated capacity as on date has come 
to be 1.5 million tonnes per annum, 
stated the chairman. Besides the two 
cement factories, a foundry unit at 
Nandambakkam at Madras was acquir¬ 
ed in 1965 primarily to cater to the 
needs of the cement units in respect of 
grinding media and other spares. Be¬ 
sides meeting such requirements in full, 
the foundry was in a position to supply 
quality castings to various customers in 
the automobile, Insulator and other 
industries. The capacity of the foun¬ 
dry presently stood around 5,280 ton¬ 
nes of castings per annum. 

The chairman stated that sales dur¬ 
ing the year increased to Rs 16.05 
crores as against 12.76 crores during 
the previous year. The increase in 
sales was on account of high installed 
capacity as well as its full utilisation in 
the two factories. On the side of de¬ 
mand, however the full anticipated in¬ 
crease did not materialise, but there 
was a definite sign of an upward revival. 
If this trend continues, he stated, the 
company hoped to achieve a higher 
volume of sales during the current 
year. The sales included 54,826 tonnes 
of cement and clinker on account of 
exports to Ceylon and the Middle East. 
The production and despatches during 
the current year from April l to August 
31, 1971 were 356,477 tonnes and 
360,915 tonnes at the Sankarnagar 
factory and 190,021 tonnes and 181,513 
tonnes at the Sankaridrug factory. 
The working of the foundry during the 
same period had also been very satis¬ 
factory, he pointed out. 

HINDUSTAN MACHINE TOOLS 

The managements of the public sec¬ 
tor undertakings did not enjoy the 
same degree of autonomy as in the 
case of private sector industrial under¬ 
takings and therefore the former could 
not attain the desirable level of effi¬ 
ciency, stated Dr S. M. Patil, Chair¬ 
man, Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd, 
while addressing the annual general 
meeting of the company, tie added 
that the managements of the public 
sector undertakings were, accountable 
to a vast gamut of the government 
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machinery such as the concerned Min¬ 
istry, the Bureau of Public Enterprises, 
flic Comptroller & Auditor General, 
the Finance Ministry, the Labour Min¬ 
istry, the Planning Commission, the 
Enforcement Branch, the Special Police 
Establishments, the Vigilance Commis¬ 
sioner, the Security Adviser, the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Sector Undertakings, 
the Members of the Parliament, local 
politicians and labour leaders. He 
therefore, rightly pointed out, that to 
cultivate efficiency the top man of the 
enterprise should be vested with requi¬ 
site authority for taking all decisions 
to discharge its functions and he should 
be held responsible for its success or 
failure. 

Mr Patil pointed out that till 1968 
more than half of the machine tools 
required in this country were imported. 
Gradually with the production of new 
types of machines by the HMT, im¬ 
ports came down so that the indegenous 
production of machine tools in the 
organised sector was expected to in¬ 
crease from Rs 25 crores in 1968-69 
to nearly Rs 65 crores in 1973-74. He 
added that gradually this country had 
started exporting machine tools which 
increased from Rs 2.95 crores in 1969- 
70 to Rs 3.19 crores in 1970-71. He 
hoped that with the introduction of 
the generalised,scheme[of preferences by 
the European'Economic Community, 
which meant abolition of custom duties 
on all the manufactured and semi¬ 
manufactured items of developed coun¬ 
tries, the competitiveness of Indian 
machine tools in the EEC market would 
improve. 

Mr Patil stated that the HMT 
had launched upon an ambitious pro¬ 
gramme of expanding and diversifying 
its activities into some of those fields 
which presented the challenge of most 
diilicult technology. In January this 
year, the company signed a technical 
collaboration agreement with Messrs 
Motokov Foreign Trade Corporation 
of Czechoslovakia, for the production 
of wheeled agricultural tractors at its 
Pinjore factory. The assembly of HMT- 
ZETOR tractors had already started at 
Pinjore. When the proposed plant 
would go into full production some time 
in the late 1970s, it would be producing 
12,000 tractors per annum. Similarly, 
a technical collaboration agreement 
was signed in September 1969 for the 
manufacture of printing machinery at 
Kalamassery with Messrs Societa 
Nebaiolo of Italy. The assembly of 14 
printing machines and 14 paper cutting 
machines was expected to start in 
the course of this year. When the 
Kalamassery Plant would go into full 
production in late 1970s, it would be 
the first large scale organisation in the 
country to manufacture offset printing 
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machines. One more pioneering venture 
of the HMT has been the project to 
manufacture sophisticated heavy duty 
presses at its Hyderabad unit. The 
technical collaboration agreement with 
Messrs Verson Allsteel Press Co. of 
USA, has been signed. In the mean¬ 
while, assembly of presses and press 
brakes was started in 1969-70. In 
1970-71 press brakes worth Rs three 
lakhs were exported to the United 
States. In 1970-71 the company assem¬ 
bled presses and press brakes worth 
Rs 36 lakhs. 

GOLDEN TOBACCO 

The Golden Tobacco Company Ltd 
proposes to issue bonus shares subject 
to the consent of the Controller of 
Capital Issues, in the proportion of 
one equity share for every four shares 
held. The bonus issue will be carried 
out by the capitalisation of Rs 70 lakhs 
out of the general reserve. A special 
meeting of shareholders called to ratify 
the bonus issue will also ask for share¬ 
holders* approval of the company’s 
intention to pay dividend on expand¬ 
ed capital which will not be less than 
eight per cent on expanded capital. 
The company proposes to apply to the 
Bombay Stock Exchange for listing of 
shares. The company proposes to start 
a cigarette factory at Baroda in terms of 
the industrial licence already issued. 

Golden Tobacco Company has exe¬ 
cuted a large export order to the Soviet 
Union within a period of seven months. 
It has exported 400 million cigarettes of 
Panama brand. This export order is 
considered to be the biggest single 
order for a brand in terms of quantity 
and value. 

CONSOLIDATED COFFEE 

Consolidated Coffee Ltd has re¬ 
ported a net profit of Rs 50.47 lakhs 
for the year ended June 30, 1971, 
against Rs 30.92 lakhs in the previous 
year. To this is added a refund of tax 
amounting to Rs 5.82 lakhs. Preference 
dividend absorbs Rs 1.17 lakhs. A 
sum of Rs 55.13 lakhs has been trans¬ 
ferred to the general reserve. The 
company has not yet declared the equity 
dividend. It is proposed to announce 
the same at the meeting on October 22. 
Last year a dividend of 15 per cent 
was paid. 

GWALIOR RAYON 

The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 
has expressed its grave concern at the 
non-settlement of the dispute between 
the management of the Gwalior Rayons 
at Mavoor near Koshikodi and the 
employees on the issue of quantum of 
bonus. A resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the chamber pointed out 
that continuation of the strike and lay- 
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off in the factory would be a great loss 
.to the nation as the rayon pulp produced 
here saved considerable foreign exchan¬ 
ge. The resolution, therefore, urged the 
Chief Minister, the Labour Minister 
and the Industries Minister to use their 
good offices to settle the dispute and 
re-open the factory. About 4,000 
workers of the factory have been 
affected by the strike. Following the 
strike by the workers of the pulp divi¬ 
sion of the factory from August 29 last 
the management declared a lay-off in 
the staple fibre division. 

DELHI CLOTH MILLS 

The report of the Delhi Cloth and 
General Mills for the year ended June 
30, 1971 stated that the textile unit of 
the company is replacing about 35,000 
spindles and 400 looms by an up-to-date 
and modern mill at Dasna near Gha- 
ziabad. This step was being taken to 
effect economy and improve quality, de¬ 
sign and appearance of its products. The 
new mill was expected to start its full 
working by the middle of the next year. 
The domestic sales of Shriram Rayons 
were lower due to the reduced offtake 
by the tyre companies but the com¬ 
pany could effect some exports. The 
chemicals division has started the 
erection of the high test hypochlorite 
plant. The operations of Shriram 
Fertilisers recorded an average capacity 
utilisation increase from 78 per cent to 
90 per cent. Shriram vinyl plant main¬ 
tained its production during the year 
but the output was expected to increase 
in the coming year. The working re¬ 
sults of sugar factories were quite satis¬ 
factory and the distillery could achieve 
the highest production so far because of 
the better availability of molasses. The 
new phenyl acetic acid unit commenc¬ 
ed trial production in June 1971. 

SHRIRAM BEARINGS 

Shriram Bearings Ltd has revealed 
satisfactory working results for the 
year ended June 30,1971. After provid¬ 
ing Rs 14.97 lakhs for depreciation, 
Rs two lakhs for development rebate 
reserve and Rs 28.50 lakhs for taxa¬ 
tion, the company has recorded a profit 
of Rs 17.92 lakhs. The directors have 
recommended an equity dividend of 
12.5 per cent absorbing Rs 6.87 lakhs. 
The directors have pointed out that 
the operations of the factory at Ranchi 
were affected by labour trouble during 
the year. There was a loss of seven weeks’ 
production on two occasions. But for 
this loss, the financial results would 
have shown considerable improvement 
over the preccdiing year. The company 
has obtained a letter of intent for the 
manufacture of cylindrical and tapered 
roller bearings up to 903,000 per year. 

It has been proposed to set up a new 
unit at Aurangabad for this purpose 
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for which necessary steps have been 
taken by the company. 

GONTERMANN-PIPERS 

Gontermann-Pipers India Ltd, after 
providing Rs 10.31 lakhs for depre¬ 
ciation, earned a profit of Rs 16.85 
lakhs during the year ended April 30, 
1971 against Rs two lakhs in the pre¬ 
vious year. After taking into account 
the brought forward loss of Rs 15.69 
lakhs, there was a profit of Rs 1.16 
lakhs which was carried forward. No 
provision has been made for taxation 
a9 the company did not anticipate any 
liability in this respect. The company 
was also entitled to development rebate 


of approximately Rs 43.66 lakhs for 
Which provision would be made at the 
apporpiate time. This year was the 
second complete year of production for 
the company and an output of 3,011 
tonnes was attained. This production 
equals to the capacity of the plant in 
terms of finished rolls production. 
During the year, the company experien¬ 
ced acute scarcity of raw materials, 
particular!} scrap, graphite electrodes, 
refractory materials, ferro-alloys etc. 
The export sales amounted to Rs 43,651. 
During the year acute scarcity of work¬ 
ing capital to meet the increased needs 
of production was experienced and to 
meet this situation increased facilities 
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amounting to Rs 75 lakhs were granted 
by the company’s bankers. 

BURN A^D COMPANY 

The directors of Bum and Company 
Ltd have decided to skip the dividend 
for the year ended April 30, 1971. The 
preliminary working results show that 
after transferring the balance standing 
to the credit of general reserve amount 
ing to Rs 71.34 lakhs to the profit and 
loss account and providing Rs 31.OS 
lakhs for depreciation, Rs 2.73 lakhs 
to other reserves, the net debit balance 
together with the previous year’s loss 
amounting to Rs 72.03 lakhs has been 
carried forward. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 

SOUTH INDIA SHIPPING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Speck delivered by Sri J. H. Tarapore, Chairman at 
the Seventh Annual General Meeting held on the 27th 
September, 1971. 


Gentlemen, 

It gives me great pleasure to greet 
you and welcome you to the Seventh 
Annual General Meeting of your Com¬ 
pany. 

Financial results of 1970 

The Audited Statement of Accounts 
for 1970, the Directors’ Report and the 
Auditors’ Report to you have been with 
you for some time, and with your 
permission I shall take them as read. 

The results of 1970 have been most 
gratifying. The profit for the year, 
clear of all expenses and provisions 
and charges, at over Rs 218 lakhs, 
represents over 218% of the paid up 
capital and the disposable surplus 
stands at over Rs 216 lakhs. At the 
end of the fourth year of operation of 
your Company’s full fleet, the Capital 
Reserve ratio stands at one is to five, 
testifying to a most impressive, grati¬ 
fying growth in the shareholders’ funds 
indeed. 

Dividends 

Members have voiced, in the past, 
the need for stepping up the rate of 
dividends and 1 had requested them to 
bear with the management, pointing 
out the need for conservation and con¬ 
solidation of the resources of your 
Company, in the early formative years. 
Now, however, your Board are of .the 
view that, taking all the facts and 
circumstances, the rate of dividend 
should be increased, to 15% on the 
equity paid up capital, as against 7.5% 
paid in the last two years. You will 
have observed from the Directors’ Re¬ 
port that, the Company has been 
denied the provisional certificateexemp- 
ting the whole of the dividends from 
the purview of taxation and as such, 
the Company will be obliged to deduct 
tax at the appropriate rate at the time 
of distribution of dividends. As a writ 
petition has been filed by the Company 
against the order of the Income-tax 
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Officer, the matter is sub-judice, and I 
shall, therefore, refrain from comment. 

Conversion of partly paid-up shares to 
fully paid 

You will be happy to observe that, at 
this meeting, one of the subjects sche¬ 
duled for consideration, is the recom¬ 
mendation of the Directors, regarding 
conversion of the present partly paid-up 
shares into fully paid up shares which, 
if approved by the General Body and 
the Controller of Capital Issues, would 
entail capitalization of the General 
Reserve to the extent of Rupees one 
crore. As stated in the Directors’ 
Report, the growth of the Shareholders’ 
funds has been truly impressive and 
your Directors, are of the view that the 
proposed measure would not only be 
right and appropriate, but also be in 
the best interests of the shareholders. 
1 take this opportunity of assuring you 
and all other shareholders of your 
Company that, though the results of 
1971 would not be as gratifying as 
those of 1970, having regard to the 
anticipated profits for 1971, your ma¬ 
nagement is hopeful and confident of 
maintaining the 1970 level of dividend, 
namely 15%, on the expanded capital of 
the Company, if find when the Board’s 
proposal regarding conversion of the 
present partly paid up shares into folly 
paid up shares is approved by this 
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Meeting and the Controller of Capital 
Issues, Government of India. 

Political and economic conditions— 
General 

As in the prior years, your Company 
being a worldwide Tramper, in the 
full sense of the word, I would like to 
dwell, although briefly, on the political 
and economic conditions in the world, 
as these conditions materially affect 
the fortunes and functioning of tramp 
shipping. 

It is disturbing to note these days, 
attempts on the part of the affluent 
members of the I.M.F., to enter into 
direct negotiations amongst themselves, 
rather than use the forum of the I.M.F. 
In the post-war era, developed coun¬ 
tries do not seem to have consulted the 
I.M.F., before adjusting the parity 
values and/or floating of their curren¬ 
cies. 

Unilateral actions of exclusive clubs 
like the E.E.C. and the Group of Ten, 
and the floating exchange rates re¬ 
sorted to, introduce a.new element of 
uncertainty in the export trade, parti¬ 
cularly for developing countries and 
create severe problems for them in the 
balance of payments position. 

It is sad, the developed nations of the 
world, do not realise that, a lasting 
growth of prosperity for themselves, 
cannot be achieved at the cost of the 
underdeveloped nations and that, in¬ 
equitable growth of wealth, is fraught 
with grave danger to world peace. 

Your Directors, in their report, had 
detailed the then varied positions and 
measures taken, by the European coun¬ 
tries with strong currencies and Japan, 
in the wake of the shock wave* spread 
round the world money and share 
markets, consequent on the surprise 
U.S. moves and had also conveyed 
their grave concern of possible mone¬ 
tary chaos and a trade war ensuing, 
which could drag in many nations. 
Your Directors had also further stated 
that, a clear picture can be expected 
to emerge only after negotiations bet¬ 
ween U.S. Government and the prin¬ 
cipal European countries and Japan are 
concluded and decisions are taken by 
the International Monetary Fund. 

A month has since then elapsed, but 
the picture is still unclear. Though the 
Group of Ten countries excluding the 
U.S.A. have accepted the fact that, a re¬ 
alignment upwards of the parity rates is 
inevitable and are moving closer among 
themselves, as to the extent of this up¬ 
ward revision, the gulf between these 
countries and what the U..S.A. con¬ 
siders necessary for an upward revi¬ 
sion of the parity rate, sharing of mill- 
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tary expenses and other economic 
measures, is as wide as ever. This 
apart, the Group of Ten countries are 
insisting upon the devaluation of the 
U.S. Dollar in terms of gold, but the 
U.S.A., is adamant on this point. The 
United States has now put up a price 
tag of a 130,000 million Dollars swing 
in the American payments balance, 
before it withdraws the draconian mea¬ 
sures to shore up the Dollar—a price 
which is regarded as far too high by 
everyone else and will be one of the key 
issues to be thrashed out. It is not 
clear whether the United States stand 
is substantive or merely constitutes 
tactics. Hence, it is still too early to 
get a clear picture of as to when and 
what the final outcome will be of the 
present battle between the monied 
giants, whilst the poor wait and watch, 
m the side lines, tightening their belts. 
Suffice to say, whilst such uncertainties 
exist in the monetary market, world 
trade will suffer and consequently your 
company, already badly hit by the 
severe recession in shipping the world 
over, will sutler further. 

My guess is as good as anybody's guess. 
However, I venture to say that, even the 
affluent countries cannot afford to let 
this monetary chaos continue too long 
and that a settlement, though unlikely 
at the I.M.F. meeting, scheduled to 
commence today, in Washington, should 
soon be reached and the world, return 
once again, to fixed parity rates, pro¬ 
bably with wider margins than what 
were stipulated before, for exchange 
rates to fluctuate around the Dollar. 
Only then can the world trading pat¬ 
tern in time, readjust itself and stabilise. 

Let me now turn to some other poli¬ 
tical and economic events, since 1 last 
addressed you, which are of interest to 
the trading prospects of shipping. 

It is not fully appreciated that com¬ 
merce in the end, governs political 
policies the world over and not the 
other way around. 

President Nixon’s policy of disen¬ 
gagement in Vietnam and his proposed 
visit to Peking, may result in far rea¬ 
ching consequences, which the experts 
are still appraising. However, one thing 
appears certain. The world balance 
of power will materially change and new 
trading patterns will soon evolve. If 
our relations with China do not im¬ 
prove substantially, India may not be 
able to take advantage of the changed 
circumstances. 

The years 1970/71, have witnessed a 
positive thaw in Russian attitude and 
approach to international trade This 
country has even opened trade talks 
with the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Some communist countries, such as 
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Yugoslavia and Romania, do extensive 
business with West European countries 
and the U.S.A. The communist comity 
of nations appear to have realised that, 
it is not enough to confine their trading 
only among themselves and with deve¬ 
loping nations, in West Asia and Far 
East. 

On the European scene, with the 
passing away of the last Second World 
War leader, General De Gaulle, U.K.’s 
entry into the Common Market has 
again assumed tremendous importance 
and should this come about, it will also 
have far-reaching consequence on fut¬ 
ure trading patterns. 

The recent accord arrived at by the 
Big Four on the Berlin issue, is again a 
significant development in the political 
scene and could conceivably pave the 
way, particularly for closer trade relat¬ 
ions between West and East European 
countries. 

Members must be closely following 
with anguish and sorrow the barbarous 
atrocities and the almost total geno¬ 
cide in East Bengal, perpetrated by 
our neighbour Pakistan. The atrocities 
perpetrated on the Jews in Europe, by 
the Nazis, during the Second World 
War, pale in comparison with the 
barbarous activities of the West Pakis¬ 
tani army in East Bengal. One thing 
appears certain. The two wings of 
Pakistan cannot remain together for 
any length of time and the trading 
pattern on this side of our sub-conti¬ 
nent, should soon undergo a substantial 
change. 

Another major event is the conclusion 
recently of a treaty of friendship between 
India and the U.S.S.R., mainly brought 
about by the bellicose and belligerent 
attitude of our two neighbours, Pakis¬ 
tan and China and the inexplicable 
support of the U.S. Government to 
Pakistan, in perpetrating atrocities on 
the unarmed people of East Bengal. 
How far this treaty will influence the 
trading pattern between India and the 
U.S.S.R. and other communist coun¬ 
tries, is too early to predict. 

India now faces the stupendous task 
of feeding, clothing and sheltering 
about 9 million refugees from East 
Bengal and the number is increasing 
every day. Already our taxation stands 
at so high a point, as to inhibit growth. 
There has been no provision in the 
budget for meeting the gigantic expen¬ 
diture visited on us by the refugees from 
East Bengal, a problem which crystalis- 
ed after presentation of the budget. 
One does not know whether there will 
be a supplemental budget for raising 
finances for meeting the cost of at 
least a part of the stupendous task. It 
is sad, the nations of the world over, 
have not realised the gravity of the 
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situation and the deep fundamental 
human problem involved, as evidenced 
by the wholly inadequate response. 

' .* »v 
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On the home front, our perfotlhance, 
happily assisted to a considerable mea¬ 
sure by nature and the Green .revolut¬ 
ion, has been quite 1 satisfactory. The 
same cannot be said of the other spher¬ 
es of economic activity. The principal 
malaise which assails Indian economy, 
is involvement in ideological schemes; 
non-utilization of the installed capa¬ 
city; shortage of component parts and 
adequate raw materials and/or restric¬ 
tions on import of adequate quantities 
of component parts and raw materials 
and loss of man-days caused by 
chronic labour trouble. For example, 
it is estimated that, during 1970, not 
more than 65% of the rated capacity 
of all major steel units had been used 
and the man-days lost between* 1st 
January 1970 and 30th September 1970, 
amounted to an unbelievable 28.4 
million, against (3.9 million for the 
corresponding period in 1969. 

It is my humble opinion that instead 
of grandiose plans and doctrinaire ap¬ 
proach to economic problems, the 
Government should first turn all its 
energies to the stupendous adminis¬ 
trative problems it is laced with, in 
ensuring full utilization of the installed 
capacity and bringing about labour 
discipline in the country. 

Trading Prospects 

The trading conditions obtaining 
during 1970 and until the end of last 
July, have been dealt with in the Direc¬ 
tors’ Report. Your Directors had 
advised you that by the end of July, 
rates in all the principal Pacific and 
Atlantic trades, had fallen beyond all 
expectations to the lowest level in post¬ 
war years. I would add that, unlike in 
other periods of slump, I have known, 
when freight rates sank well below 
economic levels, in July and August 
this year, it was not a question of nego¬ 
tiating freight rates,, but first locating 
cargoes at freight rates which, could 
atleast meet a part of the operating 
costs and keeping the ships moving* 
Vessels of various companies, foreign 
and Indian, were held up in ports for 
weeks, waiting for cargoes to be fixed 
by the shipowners. To add to our 
problems, the Romanian Charterer re¬ 
quested that the upliftment of his 
balance cargoes under the current con¬ 
tract between your Company and him, 
be deferred to the end of this year. 
This upset the Company’s careful sche¬ 
duling of vessels, which, together with 
the fear of the very short availability 
of connecting cargoes, made confusion 
worse confounded and put a tremen- 
dous strain on your Company. I am 
glad to advise that, by the grace of God 
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ftnd the valiant efforts of your manage* 
jjjtent, we have been able to date, to 
keep your vessels fully employed with¬ 
out any detentions and the prospects 
now, of keeping them so ftilly employed, 
at freight rates, covering at least a 
part of the operating cost, is much bet¬ 
ter, than it was in the last two months. 

Since the end of July, the market has 
remained at about the same depressed 
level and rock-bottom freight rates 
continue to be paid in the principal 
bulk trades. Since December last year, 
the Hampton Roads/Japan coal freight 
rate has dropped from I 8.25 to $ 3.70 
per ton; the U.S. Gulf/Holland grain 
has dropped from $ 5.65 to $ 2.65 
and the Gulf/Japan grain from $ 7.85 
to S 4.25. The position in Pacific 
trades, is worse. A recent Iron ore 
fixture from Australia to Japan, wa9 
only paid t 1.25. 

Apart from the customary Summer 
recession in demand and the currency 
crisis, the U.S. Dock Strike on the 
Pacific Coast, together with the present 
threat of strikes in U.S. Coat mines and 
U.S. Gulf and Atlantic ports, have 
further complicated the problems pre¬ 
sently confronting the shipowners. 

The anticipated long and deep reces¬ 
sion, has forced many owners of dry- 
cargo tonnage to lay up their ships. 
While majority of laid-up tonnage re¬ 
presents old and smaller tonnage, some 
owners with bigger and newer vessels, 
have also begun laying up, in the face 
of mounting operational costs and 
unprofitable freight rates. 

Forecast of a good harvest of heavy 
grain in the U.K. Western Europe and 
East European countries during 1971-72 
session, will cause a drop in dry cargo 
bulk trade. This anticipated 10% 
increase in production, will naturally 
reduce shipments of grain from U.S.A. 
and Canada to Europe. Our own 
country has also been able to reduce 
its grain imports, by stepping up wheat 
production. 

The threat of tankers and combi¬ 
nation carriers intruding into dry cargo 
trades, cannot be ruled out in the fall¬ 
ing tanker market. The last Winter 
being unusually mild, has left major 
Oil Companies with excessive stocks. 
In view of reduced movement. Oil 
Companies have been forced to release 
a large amount of relet tonnage on the 
market, thereby depressing tanker rates 
still further. 

Against an addition of a little over 
9.5 million DWTof newbuilding Ore- 
carriers, combined carriers and bulk- 
carriers, delivered in 1970, it is expected 
that such deliveries of newbuilding ton¬ 
nage in 1971, may exceed the 12 million 
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DWT mark, breaking the 1967 record. 
Under present market conditions, some 
of the prospective owners of this ton¬ 
nage, contracted for at very high prices, 
together with the very high insurance 
premium payable on newbuildings and 
consequent very high operating costs, 
may be compelled to lay up these ships 
on delivery, or dispose them off, at 
fairly heavy loss. 

The re-opening of Suez Canal, if it 
comes about in the near future, would 
further aggravate an already sad situa¬ 
tion for many tramp shipowners, the 
more so, for those trampers, whose 
building and operating costs are very 
high, • 

We are aware, the recession the world 
over, in the steel industry and the sud¬ 
den cut back in import of raw mate¬ 
rials by the Japanese, sparked off this 
crash, particularly in the dry cargo 
tramp market. To add fuel to fire, is 
the monetary crisis. The question 
which is most agitating everybody’s 
mind today is, when will the dry cargo 
market recover? To consider this aspect, 
one has to go back a little bit and pre¬ 
sume the monetary crisis will sort itself 
out in the next few months. 

The unprecedented demand of the 
Japanese charterers for dry cargo ton¬ 
nage last year brought about a forced 
market and their withdrawal from the 
market, the present crash. The Japanese 
dropped their charter activities from 
about 40% of the total charter business, 
to a mere 10% in recent months. 

To appreciate the impact of a Japa¬ 
nese cut in their requirement of ship¬ 
ping services, we have to take certain 
figures into consideration. In 1968/69, 
the Japanese trade accounted for about 
25% of the total international sea borne 
trade as expressed in ton miles. By 
1975, the world trade figure should rise 
substantially and Japan’s share is anti¬ 
cipated to rise to about 30%. In the 
field of movement of Ore and Coal by 
sea, Japan’s current share is about 60% 
and* is expected to rise to a fantastic 
figure of well over 70%, by 1980. It 
would be obvious, therefore, that Japa¬ 
nese need for tonnage plays a most 
vital role in the world freight market 
conditions. 

The Japanese Steel Mills are presently 
running at about 35% below full capa¬ 
city. This fact, together with huge stock¬ 
piles accumulated in 1970, and conse¬ 
quent substantial cut in imports, is the 
major cause for the freight markets 
current depressed state. The Japanese 
Government has lately pumped in 
some 600 million Dollars into the eco¬ 
nomy to stimulate domestic invest¬ 
ment, but it will take time for the im¬ 
petus to filter down through the eco¬ 
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nomy to a point were stocks are used 
up and demand arises for an increased 
level of imports. This apart, the an¬ 
nual capacity of the Japanese ship 
building yards is scheduled to rise by 
50% in the next 4 years i.e., from about 
94 million GRT to about 141 million 
GRT. 

It would not be unrealistic to project 
that the present monetary crisis would 
soon be resolved and the world trade 
stabilise and commence to expand and 
that Japan’s trade will also increase 
and she will soon fully utilise her steel 
and shipbuilding capacities It would 
also not be unrealistic to project that 
the present Japanese excessive stocks 
should run down in a period of about 12 
months and we see some consolidation 
in the Japanese domestic situation and 
a renewed larger interest in demand in 
imports, which would give the present 
depressed market of today, the stimu¬ 
lus which it so badly needs. 

Judging, therefore, from all available 
indications, it now appears that, this 
depression would continue well into 
1972, if not 1973. 

In the past, [ have been considered 
by many, as a Prophet for gloom, the 
more so, as your Company has been 
doing exceptionally well, despite, my 
forewarnings. The occasion now de¬ 
mands a prophecy for the future bright 
prospects for your Company. We are 
now in the midst of a severe slump, 
probably of a very protracted nature. 
However, 1 would here like to remind 
our valued shareholders, your Company 
has passed through 3 periods of slump, 
though not comparable in intensity to 
the present slump, the first commenc¬ 
ing within about 4 months of your 
Company becoming operational, when 
the financial resources available to your 
Company, were most meagre, and has 
survived. Today, your Company, with 
its worldwide connections, well estab¬ 
lished and vast resources built up, is in 
a far better postion to pull through a 
very protracted period of slump and 
suffer a few scars, but not be incapa¬ 
citated, to welcome again a favourable 
market and again make substantial 
profits. The history of tramping has 
proved that those prudent Trampers 
who, rather than go in for wild expan¬ 
sion whilst the going is good, have built 
up their strength to survive though a 
severe slump, have in the long run, 
amassed great wealth. Your Company 
belongs to the tribe of prudent Tram¬ 
pers and so my valued shareholders, 
there is no cause for dismay, we shall 
sail through this storm comfortably, 
even if it be a hurricane and come out 
fighting fit, to sail the smooth seas 
and amass greater wealth, in due 
course. 

To sum up, this is an experience, not 
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unknown to tramp shipping, the prover¬ 
bial test of the survival of the fittest. 
And, let me assure you, your Company 
is in very good health. This apart, even 
the Charterers need us and they just 
cannot afford to eliminate all of us 
and a balance has to be found in time, 
though some may fall in the mean¬ 
time. This is evident from the Char¬ 
terers offering for spot, short-term time 
charters a rate of about $1.50 per 
dwt month, whereas, for medium term 
charters, they offer a rate of about 
$ 2.50 per dwt month. 

Since times immemorial, it is a field 
day for either the Charterer or the Ship¬ 
owner, the Charterer has an edge on 
it and it is his day today, your day shall 
soon come next, and make you grow 
from strength to strength, ready for 
Vet another battle. “Life is not victory, 
but battle", said a great sage. 

Operating and Voyage costs 

The ever spiralling and never ending 
rise in Operating and Voyage costs, 
were very much in evidence in 1970 as 
well. The significant increases were 
about 10% in Salaries and Wages, about 
25% under Spares, Stores, Repairs, 
Maintenance and attendant labour 
costs and the Phenomenal rise of almost 
100% in Bunker Prices. 

Fleet Expansion 

Your Company is presently actively 
investigating the possibilities of acquir¬ 
ing additional tonnage and diversifying 
into other specialised trades, even though 
the Shipping Development Fund Com¬ 
mittee have made their terms and con¬ 
ditions, for granting loans, more strin¬ 
gent than it used to be in the past. The 
more so, as if this slump is protracted, 
the prices, particularly of secondhand 
ships and new buildings for re-sale, 
should drop considerably. 

Insurance 

Last year, I briefly explained to you 
how the instability in the Marine Insu¬ 
rance Market has been causing great 
concern to your Company. Since then, 
to crown it all, the time-hallowed prac¬ 
tices of the old Hull Formula for rene¬ 
wals, have been, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, completely thrown overboard and 
a new formula substituted. Till recently, 
so long as, the yearly insurance claims 
for the shipowner’s entire fleet, showed 
that at least 40% of the premium 
received by the underwriters, remained 
with him, the rate of premium of a 
shipowner, for the next year, was not 
increased. Similarly in earlier years, the 
rate of insurance premium of as ship¬ 
owner could be reduced, if the amount 
standing to the Underwriters’ credit for 
the previous years, was 70% of pre¬ 
mium, and above. 

The latest Formula now requires a 
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credit balance of 85% in the hands of 
the Underwriters, instead of the 40% 
above described, for a shipowner's 
fleet not to attract penalties. Conse¬ 
quently, it is doubtful, if any fleets can 
escape penalties, which are very heavy. 
This is indeed a sorry state of affairs! 
And what is worse, there is no provi¬ 
sion for any reduction in premium, for 
even superior claims record. 

Apart from the Hull Formula being 
revised, the Institute Time Clauses 
(Hulls) under which your Company’s 
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vessels are covered, have also been 
revised for the third time in tint* 
years. Under the new clauses, the old 
concept pf a “round voyage” of a vessel, 
as well as «the concept of applicability 
of a single franchise for all composite 
claims during that round voyage, has 
been completely scrapped. Instead, a 
mandatory high minimum deductible 
has now been stipulated, which will be 
applicable to each separate accident 
instead of being applicable to all acci¬ 
dents during the same round voyage. 

With these changes in the terms and 
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conditions of the cover, together with 
the above stipulations under the latest 
Hull Formula, the overall effect is that, 
npart from claims for major casualties, 
vessels would now be insured for all 
practical purposes, only for Total 
Loss/Constructive Total Loss. This 
apart, the loss ratio having been reduced 
to a maximum negligible ceiling of 15%, 
your and other snipping companies 
are now exposed to regular application 
of penalties by the Underwriters, which 
are not only very high, but once applied, 
stick to the fleet for ever, very adversely 
affecting, from time to time, the operat¬ 
ing costs of the vessels. 

Shipping and Shipbuilding : Government 
Policies 

The World Shipping Industry regis¬ 
tered a record output by launching 
more than 20 million GRT for the 
first time, nearly 50% of which was 
launched in Japan. At the close of 1970, 
it is reported that, the Shipyards had 
their order books full, with 34 years of 
work involved in building 78-million 
GRT. The trend towards acquiring 
OBO’s, LPG Carriers and standard 
lypes of vessels replacing the Liberties, 
continued during the year under 
review. 

The world tonnage on 30th June, 
1970 stood at over 227-million GRT. 
Tankers of 200,000 tons DWT and 
above continued to remain popular. 
By mid-1974, it is expected that over 
400 ships of this size would be in ser¬ 
vice. Fearing pollution through casual¬ 
ties, the Maritime Safety Committee 
of the 1MCO, has recommended limit¬ 
ing the size of tanks to 50,000 cu.m, 
for centre tanks and 30,000 cu.m. for 
wingtanks, which recommendation, 
when finally adopted, would escalate 
the already high building cost of 
tankers. 

During the year 1970, India acquired 
50 ships of nearly 2.5 lakhs GRT, 
which took the total strength of Indian 
fleet to 251 ships of 2.4 million GRT. 
India improved on her position from 
17th to 16th among the ship-owning 
countries, although her share in world 
shipping, has remained at about the 
same level as in 1969, i.e. at 1.06%. 

Indian shipping will have to add 
approximately a million GRT in about 
3 years to achieve the Fourth Plan 
target of 3.5 million GRT in operation. 
In spite of sharp increase in prices of 
old and new ships and a tight delivery 
schedule at most Shipyards, Indian 
owners can make this target, provided 
the Government authorities extend their 
fullest support and assistance for ac¬ 
quiring tonnage. The relaxation for 
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payment of 20% down payment in 
foreign exchange in respect of new- 
buildmgs and raising the tax-free rate 
of interest on loans from 6 to 7%, is 
most heartening. 

However, we seem to have the knack 
to slay the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. No sooner an industry, however 
generously aided, shows signs of pros¬ 
perity, the aid is withdrawn or restrict¬ 
ed, without proper consideration being 
given to the nature of the industry, 
or the market conditions, or its future 
prospects. India's tramp tonnage is 
only able to carry about 9% of Indian 
bulk cargoes and there is great need 
for expansion of the Indian Bulk Car¬ 
rier fleet. No sooner has Indian tramp 
tonnage shown good results, the hatchet 
has been applied, without considering 
the hazardous nature of this trade. The 
Development Rebate has been with¬ 
drawn for vessels acquired after 31st 
May, 1974. For benefit under Section 
80-J of the Incomctax Act, 1961, the 
basis for calculation of capital emp¬ 
loyed, has been so amended, as to 
practically negate this benefit. The 
tenure of the Shipping Development 
Fund Committee loan has been reduced 
from 2 to 1 year and the effective rate 
of interest has been increased from 3 
to 44%. 


This apart, though the Shipping De¬ 
velopment Fund Committee is not one 
of the institutions, notified by the Gov¬ 
ernment, which could at its instance, 
convert loans into equity capital, it is 
disturbing to hear that, at the instance 
of the Department of Company Affairs, 
the loan agreements between the Ship¬ 
ping Development Fund Committee 
and two other Shipping Companies, 
are reported to contain provisions for 
convertibility of loan into equity. 

Expansion of the Indian fleet today is 
mainly in the tramping sector and 
therefore, it goes without saying that, 
the, above draconian measures will 
severely retard the expansion of the 
Indian Merchant fleet. 1 can only hope, 
the present market conditions, will 
bring home to the authorities concern¬ 
ed, the highly fluctuating nature of 
fortunes in the shipping industry and 
in particular, Tramp shipping and the 
vital need for continued all out assis¬ 
tance to this trade, if we are ever to 
achieve our objective of carrying 50% 
of Indian cargoes in Indian bottoms. 

We have yet to learn, Indian Mer¬ 
chant Shipping, the nation's second 
line of defence, can never hold its own, 
unassisted, against the heavily assisted 
fleets of the leading maritime nations 
of the world, such as the U.S.A., Japan, 
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the Scandinavian and European coun¬ 
tries, the U.K. and Greece. 

Labour 

Labour, as you are aware, plays a 
very important role in every industry. 
In Shipping, without the whole-hearted 
support and cooperation of various 
sections of labour, introduction of any 
number of costly modern facilities, 
cannot produce the desired results. 

In our country, we have made good 
progress towards improving the lot of 
Dock Labour by decasualisation, in¬ 
troduction of progressive wage structure 
and attractive incentive schemes. How¬ 
ever. it is deeply regretted that, in 
spite of all that has been done, the 
labour productivity continues to dec¬ 
line. Sporadic lightning strikes have 
frequently paralysed loading and un¬ 
loading at almost every major port and 
prolonged ‘go-slow’ tactics, have be¬ 
come the order of the day. 

Involvement of different categories of 
labour in a single operation is, perhaps, 
the chief cause for such frequent strikes 
and go-slows. For instance, the ope¬ 
ration of discharging grain in Madras, 
involves about 9 different categories of 
labour, owing allegiance to about 6 
different unions and working under 4 
different employers, viz., labour work¬ 
ing in holds, tally clerks, winchmen, 
stevedore supervisory staff. Food Cor¬ 
poration filling gangs, bagging and 
stitching gangs. Port Trust clearing 
gangs, forklift drivers and crane drivers. 
Stoppage of work by one of the above 
categories could bring the whole ope¬ 
ration to a complete stand-still. In 
my opinion, reducing the number of 
employers and categories of labour in 
any such operation and dealing with a 
single representative union, would con¬ 
siderably improve the employer-labour 
relationship, which is vital for smooth 
working in ports. 

1 would like to bring to the notice 
of the members, one particular stoppage 
of work. During 1971, the NUSI 
membership struck work from 1st of 
April, on a seamen’s bonus issue. 
This strike, which lasted for 17 days, 
was responsible for holding up m.v. 
“CHENNAI OOKKAM” at Bombay 
and m.v. “CHENNAI PERUMAI” 
at Mormugao, causing a loss of over 
Rs 7 lakhs to your Company. What is 
most regretted is that, NUSI has .con¬ 
fined its demand for payment of bonus 
to only Indian seamen, employed by 
Indian Shipowners and had ordered 
the strike on Indian flag vessels only, 
employing about 20% of the Indian 
seamen, whilst foreign flag vessels, 
employing about 80% of Indian seamen. 
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have been let off scot-free. It is, there¬ 
fore, apparent, labour is not particu¬ 
larly concerned about the national 
interest. 

Ports 

The facilities available at most of 
the major ports, despite a number of 
development plans, are still far from 
adequate. Excessive berthing delays 
and slow rates of loading and dis¬ 
charging, continue to burden our trades, 
resulting in colossal national loss. 
Some of our major ports do not even 
have sufficient number of fork-lifts, 
barges and tugs etc. Facilities for 
supply of bunkers and fresh water, 
are either inadequate or non-existent 
at many ports. Most of the ports still 
do not have proper ship-repairing faci¬ 
lities, which could earn much-needed 
foreign exchange from foreign flag ves¬ 
sels, in addition to rendering useful 
service to Indian ships. 

There is an urgent need for building 
adequate dredging facilities at all ports, 
to maintain maximum permissible drafts. 
Recently, Paradip Port authorities had 
to cut the permissible draft by 2 feet 
and length by 45’, within 27 days, due 
to non-availability of a dredger in time. 
This steep cut would reduce the carry¬ 
ing capacity of a 40,000 tonner by about 
3,000 tons of cargo. 

Bulk cargoes shall continue to consti¬ 
tute a major portion of our trades 
handled at major ports. This is evi¬ 
dent from the fact that, had the Iron 
Ore exports not increased by nearly 
41-million tons in the last three years, 
traffic would have registered a sharp 
decline. From the present level of 
about 55-million tons, the total traffic 
to be handled at major ports is expected 
to go upto about 77-million tons by 
1973/74, out of which, 25.5 million 
tons, would bejiccounled for, by Iron 
Ore. 

If we are to achieve these]!projected 
increases in trade, it is vital to expedite 
Lo the utmost the expansion and deve¬ 
lopment plans for Indian ports, parti¬ 
cularly Nhava Shiva, Haldia, Mormu- 
gao, Madras and Vizag Outer Har¬ 
bours, and the installation of modern 
bulk cargo handling facilities at ports* 
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from where commodities in bulk are 
to be exported. 

I would appeal that no efforts should 
be spared to see the completion of these 
plans within the Fourth Plan period, 
as every day’s delay is costing the 
country in millions of Rupees lost, 
which can never be recouped. 

Efforts should also continue to deve¬ 
lop more and more minor ports, to 
serve the interests of small shippers 
and receivers. This step, I am confident, 
will help revive the steeply falling coas¬ 
tal traffic, besides relieving the present 
congestion in the existing ports. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the Board 


October 15, mi 

and on your behalf, 1 would like to 
express our grateful thanks and deep 
appreciation to the Company’s manage¬ 
ment and the staff ashore and afloat, 
owing to whose tireless, sincere and 
loyal efforts your Company has made 
such impressive strides building up 
reserves of over Rs 5 crores, as against 
a capital of only one crore. Our biggest 
asset is this imaginative, efficient man¬ 
agement and sincere and hardworking 
staff, which have principally contribut¬ 
ed to the rapid and impressive growth 
of the shareholders* funds in so short a 
time. 

Note : This does not purport to be a 
report of the Proceedings of 
the Annual General Meeting. 


kuwalt offers a good 
market for your products 

YOU ARE INVITED 

TO PARTICIPATE IN 

INDIAN 
TRADE 
EXHIBITION 

AT KUWAIT 

(FEBRUARY 1972) 

Participants’ requests tor release of 
foreign exchange for the visit of 
their representatives to Kuwait 
during the exhibition for booking on 
the spot business will also be considered. 

For details please contact: 

Director of Exhibitions 
Ministry of Foreign Trade 
Udyog Bhavan 
New Delhi. 
TELEGRAM : COMEXH TELEX > 5MND 
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THE PLEASURE OF OUR COMPANY’ ' 



Enlightened industrialism ha» become an 
NRC tradition. And the spirit of employee 
welfare, a constantly motivating force. No 
less than 8.000 persons are housed in NRC's 
vast and impressively maintained factory 
colony at Mohone, while as many as 24,000 
dependents are supported by NRC employees 


on remuneration and benefits received. From 
housing to medical care, from schooling to 
recreation, an NRC employee receives careful 
company attention. But even more than this 
quantum of actual benefits, is the real benefit 
an NRC employee receives—of good talent 
well rewarded. 


TwwmoiuaMrmcmpeiuTiON ltd. 

SWART HOUSE. BRUCE STREET, BOMBAY I. 


NRC'S 

COMPANY WELFARE 
ACTIVITIES 
HELP 8000 DAILY 


Vak'477 
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UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 


Extracts from the Statement by Sbri R, S. Bhatt, Chairman, Unit Trust of India. 


The Unit Trust of India completed, 
as of June 30, 1971, its Seventh year of 
operations and its accounts have been 
audited and published. 

The Trust has declared an income 
distribution to unit holders, at the 
rate of 80 paise per unit i.e, 8 per 
cent. This dividend is the highest so 
far declared by the Trust and com¬ 
pares with 7.2 per cent paid in the 
preceding year. The income distribution 
to the initial capital contributors is 
5.25 per cent. 

During the year under review, the in¬ 
come of the Trust amounted to Rs.8.41 
crores (inclusive of profit from sale 
of securities of Rs.27.89 lakhs) as 
against Rs.6.28 crores in the preceding 
year. Total expenses, including expen¬ 
ses on administration, provision for sun¬ 
dry liabilities etc., also rose to Rs. 80.00 
lakhs from Rs.67.31 lakhs in the pre¬ 
ceding year. In terms of Sections 24 
and 25 of the Unit Trust of India Act, 
1963 (as amended), the net income allo¬ 
cated to unit holders amounted to 
Rs. 758.17 lakhs. This, together with 
the balance of Rs. 19.24 lakhs in the 
Unit Capital Appropriation Account— 
in all Rs. 777.41 lakhs—is available for 
distribution to the unit holders 
whose names were on the Register of 
the Trust as on June 30, 1971. The 
income distribution to unit holders will 
absorb Rs. 738.01 lakhs leaving a 
balance of Rs. 39.40 lakhs. The income 
distribution to the initial capital contri¬ 
butors will absorb Rs. 26.25 lakhs 
leaving a balance of Rs. 10.58 lakhs. 
The aggregate transfer to General 
Reserve amounts to Rs. 27.89 lakhs. 
This will leave Rs. 12.94 lakhs and 
Rs.9.15 lakhs to be carried forward in 
the respective Appropriation Accounts. 

Sale of units during the year at Rs. 
1,799.67 lakhs was lower than the record 
level of Rs. 2,283.40 lakhs in the pre¬ 
vious year. The sales were, however, 
higher than those in any of the earlier 
years, 1965-66 upto 1968-69. The fall 
in sales during the year may be 
attributed to the general hardening of 
interest rates, increase in inteiest rates 
in rival channels of investment and 
also, to the change in the scheme of 
tax concessions introduced last year. 
Almost, the whole of the investments 
in units during the year was by indivi¬ 
duals who accounted for Rs. 1,736.17 
lakhs. Institutions invested only 
Rs. 63.50 lakhs. 

During the year, sale of units to non¬ 


residents amounted to Rs. 42.93 lakhs 
as against Rs. 48.36 lakhs in 1969-70; 
the number of applications received 
was also lower at 440 as against 603. 
As of June 30, 1971, units sold to and 
outstanding with non-residents amoun¬ 
ted to Rs. 161.50 lakhs under 2,205 
applications. 

Repurchases by the Trust during 
the year were larger, viz. Rs. 3.19 crores 
under 12,698 applications as against 
Rs. 2.03 crores under 9,480 applications 
in the previous year. Repurchases this 
year worked out to 3.3 per cent of the 
aggregate funds invested by unit 
holders. 

Total investments of the Trust as 
on June 30, 1971 amounted to Rs. 
105.14 crores as compared with 
Rs. 88.18 crores at the end of the pre¬ 
vious year. 

The Trust participated in the under¬ 
writing of 16 issues to the extent of 
Rs. 3.05 crores during 1970-71 as com¬ 
pared with 21 issues totalling Rs. 9.69 
crores in the preceding year. By far, 
the bulk of the underwriting was 
claimed by debentures (Rs. 138 lakhs). 
The balance comprised ordinary shares 
(Rs. 94 lakhs) and preference shares 
(Rs. 73 lakhs). 

The capital market remained sluggish 
during the year under review, and the 
total capital issues (July-June)amounted 
to about Rs. 50 crores (including initial 
issues of equity and preference shares, 
right issues and debentures) as compa¬ 
red to about Rs. 80 crores during the 
previous year. In the stock market also, 
after an initial firmness till about 
September 1970, share prices started 
sliding down the pace gathering mo¬ 
mentum as the year wore out. 

The slump in the stock market prices 
towards the close of the accounting 
year had its impact on the market value 
of the Trust's investments, which in 
relation to their book value, as on June 
30, 1971 showed a smaller apprecia¬ 
tion of 7.5 per cent as against 9.6 per 
cent at the end of the previous year. 
The appreciation in the portfolio was 
accounted for by ordinary shares. 
Taking into account the appreciation 
in the Trust's investments, the net value 
of the assets of the Trust as on June 
30, 1971 amounted loRs. 106,12,46,387. 
During the year under review, 24 
companies whose securities are in the 
Trust's portfolio, issued bonus shares. 
The ratio of bonus shares to existing 


shares ranged from 1 for 10 shares to 
as high as 4 for 5. 

The Trust continued its efforts to 
popularise units as a medium of invest¬ 
ment in the countryside. The Trust’s 
agency force was further expanded; 
the number of approved agents at the 
end of the year stood at 2,756 as against 
2,303 in the previous year. The number 
of approved brokers on the recognised 
Stock exchanges was 320 as against 
315 a year ago. Besides the Trust’s 
various offices, units continued to be 
on sale at over 10,000 branches of the 
leading banks throughout the country 
and at about 18,000 post ofTices. The 
Government of India’s grant towards 
the Trust's publicity expenses was scaled 
down further. For the financial year 
1970-71, the grant sanctioned was 
Rs. 5 lakhs as against Rs. 7.5 lakhs 
for the previous year. The Trust’s outlay 
on publicity from its own revenue was 
Rs. 1.08 lakhs during the year. 

The Trust’s Reinvestment Plan 1966 
recorded further progress during the 
year. The total amount reinvested 
during the year with respect to income 
distribution relating to the year ended 
June 1970 was over Rs. 50.44 lakhs, 
the number of applications being 15,660. 
With respect to income distribution 
for the year ended June 30, 1971, the 
number of new applications for rein¬ 
vestment received by the Trust totalled 
4,193 involving 20,33,750 units. 

Sale of units under the Voluntary 
Savings Plan 1969 during the year 
amounted to Rs. 1.58 lakhs. The 
number of savers participating in the 
plan at the end of the year was 
682. 

The Children’s Gift Plan launched by 
the Trust on July 1, 1970 has made a 
promising beginning. During the year, 
units worth Rs. 56.32 lakhs were sold, 
the number of applications being 2,3 88. 

The Unit-linked Insurance Plan, 
reference to which was also made in 
ray previous statement has been fina¬ 
lised. The basic objective of this plan 
is to offer to investors, especially from 
the relatively small and medium 
income groups of the community, a 
facility for regular savings and invest¬ 
ment of such savings in the units of the 
Trust, combined with the advantage 
of life cover during the period of the 
plan. 
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The Strategy of Peace and 
Cooperation pursued by 
Chancellor Willy Brandt 
has won its first battle. 


The successful outcome of the 
Berlin negotiations of the Four 
Powers proves that the programme 
of achieving detente and 
cooperation in Europe is not an 
illusion, but is about to materialize, 
although much remains to be done. 
This naturally takes time. 

: The first results of this process 
have been facilitated by the patient 
and sympathetic attitude of third 
countries, including, as an 
important factor, India. 

Read “BERLIN", « step by step outline of 
the post-war political history of Berlin, 
Including the text of the recent BERLIN 
AGREEMENT and other documents. 

(For free copy, 

please mail coupon below.) 

r mmmmm . 

Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany 
6/50-G Shanti Path. Chanakyapuri. New Delhi>11 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


Economic and Banking Trends 
in 1970-71 


The annual report of the Central 
Board of Directors on the working of 
the Reserve Bank of India and “Trend 
and Progress of Banking in India” 
for the year ended June 30, 1971, re¬ 
leased tor publication on October 7, 
1971, reviewed the overall trends in the 
economy and made an assessment of 
the current and prospective economic 
situation. A detailed account was 
given of the developments in the field 
of industrial finance and commercial 
banking and, in particular, of follow¬ 
up measures taken by the govern¬ 
ment and the Reserve Bank of India- 
after the nationalisation of major In¬ 
dian commercial banks. The report 
referred to the progress made by com¬ 
mercial banks in opening of branches 
and steps taken towards mobilisation 
of deposits. Developments in co-opera¬ 
tive banking, exchange control, sur¬ 
veys and seminars under the aegis of 
the bank and such matters as education 
and training of bank officials, staff 
welfare schemes and accounts of the 
Reserve Bank of India are also dis¬ 
cussed. A summary of the report and 
of “Trend and Progress of Banking in 
India” follows: 

Reviewing the economic situation, 
the report states: “The performance 
of Indian economy during the year July 
1970 to June 1971 was rather uneven, 
though in terms of overall growth rate 
it appeared fairly satisfactory. In parti¬ 
cular, as the year progressed, adverse 
trends emerged in some of the impor¬ 
tant sectors”. According to the re¬ 
port , agricultural production showed a 
fairly high rate of expansion, the domi¬ 
nant group in this sector, viz., food- 
grains production cotinuing its upward 
movement for the second year in succes¬ 
sion. “In contrast, the rate of growth in 
industrial production showed decele¬ 
ration. The prices continued to be 
under pressure throughout the year. 

On the external side, while India 
strengthened her second line of reserves 
by completing the programme of re¬ 
purchases from the IMF, the deficit 
in the balance of payments on current 
account widened. Over the year, ex¬ 
ports registered a rise but in respect of 
imports, there was a reversal of the 
declining trend noticed since devalua¬ 
tion. The tragic developments in East 
Bengal, following the military crack¬ 
down in March 1971, have led to a 
serious problem of millions of evacuees 
seeking refuge in our country. Provi¬ 


sion of food and shelter to these un¬ 
fortunate people has put a heavy strain 
on the country’s resources and their 
continued inflow is bound to act as a 
serious constraint on the tempo of 
economic development.” 

National Income ^ 

According to the report, national in¬ 
come at constant prices during 1970-71 
(fiscal) is estimated to have expanded 
by five to 5.5 per cent attaining for the 
second year in succession the overall 
target of growth postulated in the fourth 
Plan. For the calendar year 1970, the 
overall growth in industrial production 
was lower at 4.5 per cent as against 
7.1 per cent in 1969. Latest available 
data show that during January-March 
1971 the increase in the index over the 
corresponding months of 1970 works 
out only to 1.5 per cent. The slackness 
in the tempo of industrial growth was 
due tovarious adverse factors: shortage 
of key raw materials, such as cotton, 
oilseeds and basic metals; power and 
transport bottlenecks; strained indust¬ 
rial relations; and a shortfall in the 
targeted rate of increase in the public 
sector investment. 

Agricultural production recorded 
substantial progress during the year. 
Foodgrains production rose from 99.5 
million tonnes in 1969-70 to 107.8 
million tonnes in 1970-71. While fa¬ 
vourable weather conditions, parti¬ 
cularly during the kharif season, have 
no doubt played a part in increasing 
output, the expansion of area under 
High Yielding Varieties Programme and 
adoption of modern technology on a 
wider scale, have also contributed to 
this progress. The performance of cash 
crops, however, was uneven. 

Employment Situation 

Overall employment in the ‘organis¬ 
ed sector, which was virtually stagnant 
during the years 1966-67 and 1967-68, 
registered an improvement of 1.9 per 
cent in 1968-69 and 2.5 per cent in 
1969-70. Data regarding employment 
in 1970-71, available for the period 
April-September 1970 show that total 
employment in ‘organised sector’ in¬ 
creased by 2.7 per cent over the corres¬ 
ponding period of the previous year. 

Price Situation 

The general price level over the year 
under review showed a rise of 3.1 per 


cent, compared with an increase of four 
per cent recorded in the preceding year. 
The undertone was one of continued 
pressure although between September 
1970 and May 1971, prices fluctuated 
within a narrow range. The main fac¬ 
tor responsible for pressure on prices 
was the supply shortages, in relation 
to demand, in respect of key industrial 
raw materials such as cotton and iron 
and steel, Groupwise, the prices of 
‘food articles* experienced a relative 
stability. A marked fall of 16.5 per 
cent this year in oilseeds brought about 
a decline of 5.1 per cent, as against a 
rise of 8.4 per cent last year, in ‘indust¬ 
rial raw materials’. The availability 
of raw cotton was lower but that of 
oilseeds was considerably higher than 
in the preceding year. All the other 
important groups namely ‘liquor and 
tobacco’, ‘fuel, power, light and lubri¬ 
cants’, ‘chemicals’, ‘machinery and 
transport equipment’ and ‘manufac¬ 
tures’ registered increases of about 
five to nine per cent each, the prices of 
manufactures recording a rise of nine 
per cent on top of a rise of 7.7 per cent 
registered last year. 

Money Supply 

The rate of increase in money supply 
worked out to 12.3 per cent as com¬ 
pared with 9.8 per cent in 1969-70. 
Total monetary resources, which com¬ 
prise money supply and time deposits 
with the banks, also registered a larger 
increase of 14.0 per cent as against 11.6 
per cent in 1969-70. The main expan¬ 
sionary factor has been net bank credit 
to government which has shown a 
phenomenal increase of Rs 924 crones. 
Bank credit to commercial sector 
showed a smaller expansion both in 
absolute terms as well as in growth 
rate — the increase of Rs 629 crores 
being Rs 126 crores less than the in¬ 
crease during the preceding year. How¬ 
ever, the expansionary impact of these 
factors was offset, to some extent, by a 
decline of Rs 97 crores in net foreign 
exchange assets of the banking sector 
and a rise of Rs 110 crores in net non¬ 
monetary liabilities of the banking 
system. 

Budgetary Policy 

The budgetary policy of the central 
government for 1971-72 has been fram¬ 
ed against the background of generally 
improved prospects in the economic 
situation and the need to accelerate the 
tempo of development. The budget 
provides for a substantial step-up in 
the Plan outlays in order t cf impart 
the necessary thrust to development 
activities. It also provides further mea¬ 
sures for moving nearer to the social 
objectives of reducing regional dispari¬ 
ties and bringing about an egalitarian 
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society- A special provision of Rs 75 
crores has been made for employment- 
oriented works in rural areas and for 
creating employment opportunities for 
the educated unemployed. The budget 
has also provided for Rs 60 crores for 
expenditure in connection with the 
evacuees. However, inflow of refugees 
has been much larger than anticipated 
and the strain on budgetary resources 
would be correspondingly increased. 
(An additional provision of Rs 200 
crores has been made for expenditure 
to be incurred by end-December 1971 
on evacuees from East Bengal). The 
developmental outlay of the centre 
and states, which had increased by eight 
per cent in 1969-70, increased by almost 
14 per cent in 1970-71, while non-de- 
velopmental outlay rose by seven per 
cent as against 18 per cent in 1969-70. 
The revised estimates for 1970-71 there¬ 
fore show a larger deficit of Rs 455 
crores (centre Rs 230 crores and Rs 
225 crores estimated for state govern¬ 
ments) as against a modest overall defi¬ 
cit of Rs 37 crores in 1969-70 (actuals). 

The report refers to the problem of 
persistent overdrafts of certain state 
governments with the Reserve Bank of 
India. Total outstanding overdrafts of 
II states (as on June 28, 1971) were 
Rs 371.29 crores as against Rs 82.74 
crores (six states) as on June 27, 1970. 
The fifth Finance Commission (1968) 
which examined the problem of un¬ 
authorised overdrafts of certain states 
with the Reserve Bank of India has 
made recommendations regarding the 
avoidance of unauthorised overdrafts 
and the procedure for dealing with such 
overdrafts; these recommendations have 
been brought to the notice of the state 
governments. 

Government Borrowing 

The combined net receipts from mar¬ 
ket borrowings by the centre and 
states amounted to Rs 235 crores — Rs 
11 crores more than those in 1969-70. 
The centre’s borrowing programme was 
completed in two phases. Total subs¬ 
cription in respect of the 51 per cent 
2000 Loan floated on April 11, 1970 
for an aggregate amount of Rs 275 
crores amounted to Rs 290 crores 
comprising Rs 150 crores in cash and 
Rs 140 crores by way of conversion. 
The M per cent Loan 1977 and 51 per 
cent 2000 Loan (re-issue) issued on 
October 15, 1970 for a total sum of Rs 
125 crores brought in together Rs 138 
crores (Rs 76 crores in cash and Rs 62 
crores by way of conversion). After 
providing for cash repayments of the 
uncovered portion of maturing loan 
(Rs 91 crores), net market borrowings 
of the centre during 1970-71 aggre¬ 
gated Rs ] 35 crongs — Rs 27 crores less 
than the amount (R$ 162 crores) ori¬ 
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ginally budgeted for and six crores of 
rupees lower than the net market 
borrowing of 1969-70. On July 15, 
1970, fifteen state governments issued 
5} per cent development loans matur¬ 
ing after 12 years for an aggregate 
amount of Rs 142.50 crores. All the 
loans were issued at par. Maturing 
loans of 12 states for a total amount 
of Rs 57 crores were offered for con¬ 
version into their respective loans. All 
the loans were over-subscribed; the 
over-subscription exceeded 10 per cent 
of the notified amount. After mak¬ 
ing partial allotments, subscriptions 
amounting to Rs 157 crores were accep¬ 
ted — Rs 125 crores cash subscription 
and Rs 32 crores conversion. After 
providing for cash repayments (Rs 25 
crores) on account of maturing loans 
not tendered for conversion, the net 
amounted to Rs 100 crores in 1970-71 
as against Rs 83 crores in 1969-70. 

Economic Policies 

The policy measures oriented to¬ 
wards strengthening of the technologi¬ 
cal base for accelerating agricultural 
productivity were continued during 
1970-71. Following increase in food- 
grains output, procurement of food- 
grains was sizably stepped up, cont¬ 
rols on movements of all foodgrains 
except rice were generally removed and 
stocks of foodgrains with governments 
showed a further increase of nearly 
three million tonnes by the end of the 
year, despite a lower level of imports. 
The tight supply position of raw cotton 
in relation to demand was sought to 
be overcome by larger imports. In 
industry, with a view to stimulating 
industrial production, public sector 
Plan outlay for 1971-72 is being raised 
to Rs 3024 crores, i.e., by about Rs 
600 crores above the likely Plan ex¬ 
penditure in 1970-71. The import 
policy for 1971-72 has provided special 
facilities for the import of raw materi¬ 
als to facilitate the revival of closed 
engineering units, particularly in West 
Bengal. A new corporation, namely 
the Industrial Reconstruction Corpora¬ 
tion of India, has been established with 
a view to helping rehabilitation of 
closed units or units facing the risk 
of ciosure. The term-lending institu¬ 
tions like IDB1 and IFCI have evolv¬ 
ed new policies for encouraging 
industries set up in backward regions. 

Credit Policy and Banking Trends 

In view of the continuous pressure 
on prices and the much larger credit 
expansion by the banking system in 
the first half of the year, monetary po¬ 
licy was constantly directed towards 
curbing the inflationary trends in the 
economy. Important measures taken 
were the stepping up of the Bank 
rate by one percentage point to six 
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per cent, the raising of the banka* sta¬ 
tutory and net liquidity ratios, substan¬ 
tial alterations in the basis of eligibility 
for rqfiftaqce in respect of advances 
to priority sectors and for food pro¬ 
curement, advice to banks to exercise 
the utmost restraint, and the tightening 
of selective credit controls on specified 
commodities. At the same time, the 
banks were asked to step-up deposit 
mobilisation; also with a view to helping 
the banks to augment their resource- 
base, upward revision of various de¬ 
posit rates was permitted. Total sche¬ 
duled commercial banks’ credit re¬ 
corded an increase of Rs 563.1 crores 
in 1970-71 as compared with Rs 613.9 
crores in 1969-70. On the other hand, 
accretion to deposits amounted to Rs 
915.4 crores as compared with Rs 

628.7 crores in 1969-70. The rate of 
expansion in bank credit was not 
uniform during the year, the increase 
in the earlier half of the year at Rs 

239.8 crores being considerably higher 
than that in the corresponding half of 
the previous year at Rs 17.1 crores, 
while in the latter half, the expansion 
was Rs 323.3 crores as against Rs 

596.8 crores in the corresponding half 
of the previous year. 

Lower Credit-Deposit Ratio 

Credit-deposit ratio at 77.2 per 
cent as at the end of June 
1971 was 2.7 percentage points 
lower than the ratio a year ago (79.9 
per cent). Of the total increase of Rs 
915.4 crores in deposits, time deposits 
accounted for 56.7 per cent as against 
64.1 per cent of the increase in 1969-70. 
Increase in the investments of scheduled 
commercial banks in government and 
other approved securities by Rs 294.7 
crores was more than double that in 
1969-70 (Rs 145.3 crores). The in- 
vestment-deposit ratio reached 29.0 
per cent on June 25, 1971 as against 
28.5 per cent on June 26, 1970. Cash 
and balances with the Reserve Bank of 
India showed an increase of Rs 35.9 
crores as against a decline of Rs 22.7 
crores in the previous year, but on 
account of the steep increase in de¬ 
posits, the cash ratio at 6.4 per cent 
actually fell by 0.4 percentage point. 

The outstanding level of borrowings 
from the Reserve Bank at Rs 207.2 
crores as on June 25, 1971 showed a 
fall of Rs 84.3 crores over the level 
(Rs 291.5 crores) a year ago. During 
the year as a whole, however, despite 
rise in deposits, borrowings of the com¬ 
mercial banks from the Reserve Bank 
were consistently higher than in the 
corresponding weeks of the previous 
year upto April 1971, touching a peak 
of Rs 443 crores on March 19, 1971 
before declining in the following weeks 
to Rs 190.7 crores at the end of the. 
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1970-71 busy season. On June 25, 1971 
they were Rs 207.2 crores as against 
Rs 291.5 crores on June 26, 1970. 
Scheduled commercial banks* advances 
for agricultural purposes rose from 
Rs 342 crores in June 1970 to Rs 379 
crores in March 1971. Again between 
June 1970 and March 1971, the number 
of borrowal accounts increased in res¬ 
pect of agriculture from 8.4 lakhs to 
10.6 lakhs. 

As regards advances to the small- 
scale sector (comprising small-scale 
industries, road and water transport 
operators and setting-up industrial 
estates), scheduled commercial banks* 
advances rose from Rs 446 crores in 
June 1970 to Rs 544 crores in March 
1971 and the number of borrowing units 
increased from one lakh to 1.2 
lakhs. 

The preferential treatment accorded 
to exports in the form of refinance faci¬ 
lities given to banks at the concessional 
rate/Bank Rate, irrespective of net li¬ 
quidity ratio, for financing export cre¬ 
dit was continued by the Bank. At the 
end of June 1971, the outstanding 
amount of refinance by the Reserve 
Bank of India stood at Rs 35.5 crores 
in respect of packing credit for exports 
and Rs 36.6 crores in respect of post¬ 
shipment credit. 

In pursuance of the recommendations 
of a Study Group set up by it, the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India introduced in 
November 1970 a new Bills Rediscount¬ 
ing Scheme. The refinance facilities are 
made available throughout the year. 
The outstanding amount of bills of 
exchange held by the Reserve Bank of 
India reached a peak level of Rs 16.73 
crores on May 28, 1971; it stood at 
Rs 10.39 crores on June 25, 1971. 

An interesting development in com¬ 
mercial banking was the introduction 
of a Scheme of Participation Certificates 
by some banks. The objective behind 
the introduction of this scheme is to 
provide for greater mobilization of 
funds, reduce recourse to the Bank and 
diversify the availability of financial 
instruments. The amount of participa¬ 
tion certificates outstanding as on June 
30, 1971 was Rs 15.43 crores. 

Private Corporate Sector 

New investment activity in the pri¬ 
vate corporate sector did not indicate 
any clear uptrend. The slower pickup 
in public sector investment expendi¬ 
ture appeared to have caused a slacken¬ 
ing to some extent in new invsestment 
activitity in the private corporate sec¬ 
tor. Financial assistance sanctioned 
as well *s disbursements made by the 
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term-lending institutions were appreci¬ 
ably larger than last year. The stock 
market, after scaling new heights in 
the earlier months, however, showed a 
bearish trend thereafter. On the 
whole, the organised sector of industry 
remained subdued with capital consents 
and capital issues lower than last 
year. 

External Payments Position 

The external payments position un¬ 
derwent a marked change in sharp cont¬ 
rast with that in the previous two 
years. The aggregate import bill in¬ 
creased by Rs 115.1 crores, while ex¬ 
ports moved up nominally by Rs 11.5 
crores. The trade deficit widened in 
consequence from Rs 165.2 crores to 
Rs 268.8 crores. Foreign exchange re¬ 
serves which had shown substantial 
increases of $118 million in 1968-69 
(July—June) and $278 million in 1969- 
70 registered a decline of $66 million. 
Excluding the effect of special factors 
such as transactions with TMF, the re¬ 
fund of IBRD special deposits and the 
appreciation of the Deutsche Mark 
component of the country's reserve 
assets following revaluation of Deutsche 
Mark in October 1969 as also the sus¬ 
pension of its par value since May 10, 
1971, the reserves would show a nomi¬ 
nal rise of less than a million dollars 
as compared with $360 million in 
1969-70 and $261 million in 1968-69. 

Foreign Investment Policy 

The official policy continued to en¬ 
courage the flow of foreign investment 
into selected industrial fields. On July 
20,1970, the government published an 
illustrative list of 121 items from 
engineering industries where there is 
scope for foreign collaboration. The 
total value of consents granted by the 
Controller of Capital Issues to joint- 
stock companies for non-resident parti¬ 
cipation in share capital and for bor¬ 
rowings from abroad by way of loans 
amounted to Rs 12 crores as against 
Rs 20.1 crores in 1969-70. The colla¬ 
boration agreements approved during 
1970 numbered 183 as compared with 
134 during 1969. 

International Monetary Situation 

The international monetary scene 
was relatively calm during the major 
part of the year. However, massive 
outflows of short-term funds from the 
US following the adoption of an easy 
monetary policy by the USA early in 
May 1971, led to a currency crisis. The 
US balance of payments recorded sub¬ 
stantial deficit of $10.7 billion in 1970 
as against a surplus of $2.7 billion in 
1969. In the first quarter of 1971, the 
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deficit amounted to $5.5 billion, thus 
showing an annual rate which was more 
than double that in 1970. The magni¬ 
tude and volatility of short-term capi¬ 
tal movements accentuate the strrains 
caused by payments imbalances and 
inhibit the monetary autonomy of na¬ 
tional authorities. The Euro-dollar 
market not only provided a highly evi¬ 
dent channel for those movements but 
was also a significant source of such 
funds. Measures arc, therefore, being 
considered to regulate the Euro-dollar 
market. 

Another aspect receiving attention is 
the problem of excessive international 
liquidity. Aggregate world reserves con¬ 
sisting of gold, foreign exchange, SDRs 
and reserve positions in the Fund rose 
by $14.2 billion as against only $0.74 
billion in 1969. The larger share of the 
total addition to international liquidity 
in 1970 accrued to the developed na¬ 
tions. Healthy international economic 
relationships demand orderly creation 
of additional liquidity. 

Role of Sterling 

The likely entry of the UK into Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community foresha¬ 
dows a fairly rapid change in the role of 
sterling particularly for official holders 
of sterling including India. Alternative 
reserve assets as well as alternative 
intervention currency/currencies would 
have to be found. The arrangements 
should not entail any losses either in 
terms of liquidity, earning power, or 
exchange value. 

The May 1971 currency crisis in 
Europe has given further impetus to 
the efforts to reform the international 
monetary mechanism. Accordingly, 
increased flexibility for day to day mar¬ 
ket rates of exchanges, appears to have 
gained wider approval as one instru¬ 
ment of reform. 

World trade in 1970 recorded in 
terms of value the same rate of growth 
— 141 per cent — as in 1969, while the 
growth in volume was 81 per cent or 
21 percentage points lower than in 
1969. The performance of develop¬ 
ing countries was impaired by adverse 
movement in their terms of trade. Ex¬ 
ports of less developed countries in¬ 
creased in volume by eight per cent as 
against seven per cent in 1969, but in 
value they rose by 11 per cent as against 
1U per cent in the preceding year. 
The growth in the value of developed 
countries' exports from 15 per cent to 
151 per cent over the year, however, 
was accompanied by a fall in the growth 
of volume from 11 per cent to nine per 
cent. Despite substantial accretions to 
the exchange reserves of most develop- 
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ed nations, assistance flows did not 
materially improve in 1970. 

Assessment and Prospects 

In making an overall assessment of 
the economic situation, the report 
states that the economy is currently 
passing through quite a difficult period. 
Foremost among the aspects of the 
economy which is causing concern is 
the price situation. The year began with 
a strong upward pressure on prices. 
Subsequently, as a result of the various 
measures taken, prices eased off. How¬ 
ever, in the recent months the rising 
trend has asserted itself once again. 
All the commodity groups except indus¬ 
trial raw materials’ have been on the 
Uptrend. A number of ‘manufactures’ 
like chemicals, machinery and transport 
equipment and manufactures which 
are important from the point of view 
of future growth of the industry 
and exports, have registered large 
increases. 

On the supply side, while four suc¬ 
cessive years of good monsoons have 
eased the food situation and a comfor¬ 
table stock position has been built up, 
there are indications that the current 
monsoon may not maintain this record. 
Sizable areas have been affected, some 
by severe floods and others by severe 
drought. As far as food crops arc 
concerned, this may cause perhaps no 
more than a small set-back to the 
growth rale. As regards cash crops, 
the performance of which is rather 
uneven and generally disappointing, the 
situation in the immediate future is 
likely to remain difficult. 

The rate of growth of industrial pro¬ 
duction has fallen considerably short of 
the targeted rate for the fourth Plan; 
and, of late, a certain amount of dece¬ 
leration seems to have developed in the 
growth rate. Important basic indus¬ 
tries like iron and steel and coal and 
capital goods industries like industrial 
machinery and transport equipment 
have all recorded absolute declines. 
Among consumer goods, cotton textile 
output continued to stagnate. 

Money Supply 

On the demand side, money supply 
continues to expand at a high rate; the 
main expansionary factor has been net 
bank credit to government. The larger 
bank credit to government reflects 
generally the growing imbalance in the 
budgetary operations, arising mainly 
on account of the considerably smaller 
growth rate of total receipts despite a 
slow-down in the rate of growth in total 
disbursements. The imbalance is parti¬ 
cularly marked in the case of the state 


governments, which used up more than 
twice the amount of Reserve Bank cre¬ 
dit as compared to the central govern¬ 
ment. Though the central govern¬ 
ment has taken a number of measures 
in the budget for 1971-72 to raise tax 
revenues to meet the growing needs of 
development and to provide temporary 
shelter to the evacuees from East 
Bengal, the dimensions of the evacuee 
problem have grown so vastly as to 
place an intolerable burden on the re¬ 
sources. 

Investment in the economy has shown 
a moderate degree of improvement both 
in the public and the private sectors. 
More important, investment in priority 
sectors such as small-scale industries 
and agriculture has been facilitated con¬ 
siderably as a result of the various 
measures taken to increase the flow of 
finance to these sectors. All the same, 
the total volume of investment needs 
to be stepped up significantly if the 
fourth Plan expectations are to be ful¬ 
filled. 

In the external sector of the economy, 
there are signs of increasing pressure. 
The trade as well as the current ac¬ 
count deficits for the calendar year 1970 
were somewhat larger than those for 
the calendar year 1969. The main 
cause for this is the increasing demand 
for imports arising out of shortages in 
domestic production of important raw 
materials and basic manufacturs like 
raw cotton and steel. Exports have 
shown some signs of an improvement 
in the growth rate recently after a long 
period of low growth. However, there 
are as yet no clear indications that 
the country has achieved a high rate of 
growth in exports on a long-term basis. 
Domestic shortages of raw materials 
have hampered progress by raising the 
cost structure and causing delays in 
export production. 

Temporary Factors 

Many of these difficulties have been 
the result of the operation of tempo¬ 
rary factors and should soon disappear. 
More important, in the longer perspec¬ 
tive, the economy has made consider¬ 
able progress in gearing up the institu¬ 
tional structure for short and long¬ 
term credit. The public sector banks 
have enlarged their territorial coverage 
sizably by opening nearly 1900 new 
branches mostly in the rural and semi- 
urban areas, providing banking facilities 
to a large number of previously un¬ 
banked centres. Following completion 
of techno-economic surveys, systema¬ 
tic measures have been adopted by 
IDBI to promote viable industrial pro¬ 
jects in the backward areas. The estab¬ 
lishment of the Credit Guarantee Cor¬ 
poration would provide guarantee for 


lending by banks to small borrowers. 
The Small Farmers Development 
Agencies and the Marginal Farmers 
and Agricultural Labour Agencies 
have been set up in a large number of 
selected districts. In the industrial sec¬ 
tor, the Cotton Corporation, the Jute 
Corporation and the Cashew Corpora¬ 
tion have been newly constituted and 
have already started functioning. In 
respect of the industrial policy there 
was a distinct policy reorientation in 
favour of industries established in back¬ 
ward regions and those in the small- 
scale sector. Positive steps were also 
taken to foster the development of 
‘joint sector’ on the lines of the Dutt 
Committee Report. 

Progress also continues to be made 
in the spread of the new technology in 
agriculture. However, there are still 
large areas subject to the vagaries of 
the monsoon. Efforts at evolving dry 
farming techniques and further exploi¬ 
tation of deeper aquiferous of ground 
water call for the highest priority. 
Again, in a predominantly rice eating 
country the long-term solution of the 
food problem requires a breakthrough 
in rice technology. This is turn means 
that research efforts in this regard need 
to be further strengthened. Progress 
in developing an appropriate technology 
for the cash crops continues to remain 
inadequate. Research efforts are being 
pursued to overcome these inadequa¬ 
cies. 

Economy Better Poised 

These developments suggest that the 
economy is in a better position than 
ever before to attain in high sustained 
rate of growth. With the progress that 
is being made in agriculture, a vast 
market for industrial products is be¬ 
ginning to wake up. To tap it fully 
would require a strong and sustained 
upsurge in industrial production re¬ 
quiring in turn a step-up in investment 
by both the public and the private sec¬ 
tors. It will also require overcoming 
the various organisational deficiencies 
that have come to light in recent years 
in both the public and the private sec¬ 
tors of industry and an improvement in 
the industrial relations. 

The most important need of the mo¬ 
ment, however, is the maintenance of a 
reasonable degree of price stability 
in the economy. The massive increases 
in money supply that are taking place 
largely as a result of the budgetary 
operations of the governmental sec¬ 
tor pose a difficult problem in this re¬ 
gard. Unless a reasonable degree of 
balance is achieved between these in¬ 
creases in money supply and the in¬ 
creases in real income, there is a likeli¬ 
hood of the price situation getting out 
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of hand once again. Balance is also 
necessary between the governmental 
sector and the private sector as to the 
use of bank credit. This would call for 
the most careful control on the use of 
bank credit by both the sectors, in addi¬ 
tion to such measures as direct controls 
in suitable cases for protection of the 
weaker sections. 

Developments in Industrial Finance 

In regard to developments in indust¬ 
rial finance, the report mentions that 
apart from streamlining its set-up and 
refining its methods, the 1DBI adop¬ 
ted special measures to promote viable 
industrial projects, particularly in back¬ 
ward areas. The IDBl is playing the 
role of a catalytic agent in bringing to¬ 
gether all-India and state level institu¬ 
tions to form an inter-institutional group 
to take decisions on a wider range of 
problems. Total sanctions of assistance 
by the IDBl at Rs 131.1 crores (ex¬ 
cluding guarantees) were double the 
level in 1969-70 (Rs 65.2 crores). Dis¬ 
bursements were also higher by about 
50 per cent, having risen from Rs 52.3 
crores in 1969-70 to Rs 78.4 crores in 
1970-71. The operations of other all- 
India term-lending institutions also 
showed an appreciable rise. The total 
sanctions of the ICICI increased from 
Rs 22.8 crores in 1969-70. (April- 
Mnrch) to Rs43.0 crores in 1970-71. 
Total sanctions of the IFCI were 
also higher at Rs 35 crores in 
1970-71 as compared with Rs 18.6 
crores in 1969-70. The total 
loans sanctioned by the 18 state 
financial corporations increased by 
over 50 per cent from Rs 32.2 crores in 
1969-70 to Rs 49.0 crores in 1970-71 
and disbursements from Rs 21.4 crores 
to Rs 32.9 crores during the same 
period. 

Credit Guarantee Scheme 

As regards financing of small- 
scale industries, the Credit Guarantee 
Scheme modified in February 1970 
made considerable progress. By the 
end of June 1971, 149 credit institu¬ 
tions including all the major commer¬ 
cial banks, and 56 co-operative banks 
and state financial corporations had 
joined the scheme. The amount of 
outstanding guarantees stood at Rs 
790.97 crores at the end of June 1971 
as against Rs 661.77 crores at the end 
of June 1970. The total limits sanction¬ 
ed by scheduled commercial banks 
to small-scale industries recorded 
a rise of Rs 83.8 crores to Rs 
868.3 crores over and above the 
increase of Rs 156.8 crores in the 
limits sanctioned in the corresponding 
period of 1969-70. The number of 
units financed increased from 89,307 
to 1,03,550 or by 15.9 per cent. The 
amount of outstanding advances aggre¬ 


gated Rs 493.1 crores as at the end of 
March 1971, which showed a rise of 
Rs 79.1 crores as against an increase 
of Rs 108.3 crores during July 1969- 
March 1970. 

Unit Trust of India 

The sale of units amounted to Rs 
18.00 crores as against Rs 22.83 crores 
in 1969-70. The moderate setback in 
1970-71 reflected mainly the hardening 
of the interest rates in the economy 
which improved the competitive posi¬ 
tion of other investment media avail¬ 
able to investors. 

Progress In Commercial Banking 


the commercial banks in respect of 
165 districts out of 335 have been com¬ 
pleted and the reports in respect of 
most of the other districts are in the 
process of preparation. To set up the 
pattern of mutual co-opcration among 
banks and illustrate the manner of 
allocation of identified centres, the 
Bank convened regional conferences of 
bankers in six cities. At these con¬ 
ferences, of the 1,194 unbanked centres 
identified by the banks in the course of 
their surveys, 383 centres were allotted 
to lead banks and 341 centres to other 
banks. The progress recorded in the 
expansion of branch net-work of the 
commercial banks during 1970 was 
unprecedented. 


In recent years, there has been an 
increasing diversification in the ad¬ 
vance portfolio of commercial banks 
consistent with national objectives. 
Institutional credit facilities at reason¬ 
able rates of interest are being provided 
to priority sectors and to a large number 
of borrowers of small means such as 
small farmers, small-scale manufac¬ 
turers, retail traders, road transport 
operators, small businessmen, profes¬ 
sionals, self-employed persons, etc. 
At the same time, it has been impressed 
upon the banks that in lending to prio¬ 
rity sectors, a minimum standard of 
quality should be maintained and pro¬ 
per utilisation and return flow of funds 
should be ensured. Bank lending to 
weaker and neglected categories in¬ 
volves an element of risk. Therefore, in 
pursuance of the recommendations of 
the WorkingCroup on Credit Guaran¬ 
tee Scheme for Covering Small Loans to 
Borrowers in the Priority and Neglec¬ 
ted Sectors, the Credit Guarantee Cor¬ 
poration of India Ltd has been set up. 

Further, based on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the report of the committee 
to review the Special Credit Schemes of 
Banks with particular reference to their 
employment potential, the Reserve 
Bank has formulated and issued broad 
guidelines to commercial banks for ex¬ 
tending credit facilities to professional 
and self-employed categories of borrow¬ 
ers. On December 6, 1970, the Bank 
also issued guidelines for financing of 
agriculture by commercial banks. The 
recommendations of the Committee 
on Differential Interest Rates arc under 
the consideration of the Bank and the 
government. The committee studied 
the suggestions of the Finance Minister 
regarding charging lower rates of inte¬ 
rest to carefully selected low income 
groups deserving financial assistance 
from banks and higher raiesjto the more 
affluent borrowers. 

The Lead Bank Scheme introduced by 
the Bank in December 1969, made good 
progress. The survey reports made by 


Taking the commercial banks as 
a whole, against 677 and 1,369 
branches opened in 1968 and 1969, 
respectively, new branches opened in 
1970 totalled 2,137. Of these, as many 
as, 1,285 bank branches were opened by 
14 nationalised banks and 626 by the 
State Bank and its subsidiaries. The 
tempo of branch expansion continued 
in 1971; during the first half there was 
a further addition of 833' bank branches 
opened by commercial banks. In terms 
of territorial spread, out of 3,763 new 
branches opened during the first two 
years of nationalisation as many as 
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2,480 branches or 66 per cent were 
opened in hitherto unbanked centres. 
Out of these offices, 34 per cent were 
opened in the relatively underdeveloped 
states of UP, Bihar, Orissa, West Ben¬ 
gal, Assam, MP and Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. Consequently the national average 
of population covered by bank offices 
declined from 65,000 per office as at the 
end of June 1969 to 46,000 per office at 
the end of June 1971. 

Vigorous efforts by banks to aug¬ 
ment their resources through intensive 
deposit mobilisation are continuing. 
The Bank issued a circular to the banks 
indicating broad lines to speed up the 
pace of deposit accretion. Interest on 
bank deposits was increased in January 
.1971. 

An analysis of the working results of 
69 (covering all major banks including 
13 foreign banks) scheduled commer¬ 
cial banks including those of nationa¬ 
lised banks reveal that there was a noti¬ 
ceable improvement in their profits 
during 1970 as compared with 1969; 
thus, their profits rose from Rs 21.6 
crores to Rs 26.3 crores. The total in¬ 
come of these banks increased by Rs 
87.9 crores (22 per cent) during 1970 
as against an increase of Rs 42.8 crores 
(12 per cent) in 1969. The profits (be¬ 
fore payment of bonus to staff but 
after tax) of 14 nationalised banks also 
increased from Rs 10.9 crores in 1969 
to Rs 13.8 crores in 1970. The total 
income of these banks increased from 
Rs 217.6 crores in 1969 to Rs 266.7 
crores in 1970 and their total expenses 
from Rs 206.7 crores to Rs 252.9 
crores. Total income of the State Bank 
of India improved from Rs 91.4 crores 
in 1969 to Rs 112.7 crores in 1970 and 
total expenditure rose from Rs. 85.9 
crores to Rs 107.3 crores. Profits re¬ 
corded a marginal fall from Rs 5.50 
crores in 1969 to Rs 5.40 crores in 
1970. 

Developments in Co-operative Banking 

The year under review was charac¬ 
terised by consolidation of gains made 
in previous years in the direction of 
adoption of progressive loaning policies 
and mobilisation of deposits by co¬ 
operative banks and in opening a line 
of credit to the small and economically 
weak farmers as well as to tribals en¬ 
gaged in agriculture and allied occupa¬ 
tions. The crop loan system which has 
come to be adopted as a normal fea¬ 
ture of lending by the co-operative 
banks, by and large, had undergone fur¬ 
ther refinements in the context of larger 
use of inputs by the agriculturists. 

The credit support was also accompa¬ 
nied by efforts to ensure that the co¬ 
operative banks observed seasonality 
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in their lending and recoveries. With a 
view to progressively decreasing the re¬ 
liance of the banks on the Reserve 
Bank, the Bank fixed targets for de¬ 
posits for the bigger of the central co¬ 
operative banks in the country. This 
was also a preparatory measure for the 
eventual linking of the Bank's lending 
rates to deposit mobilisation. Similar¬ 
ly, in the case of land development 
banks, their rural debenture programme 
which was meant to mobilise rural sav¬ 
ings, was linked to their ordinary de¬ 
benture programme. The Bank conti¬ 
nued its efforts in filling up the credit 
gaps in the areas of weak central co¬ 
operative banks by continuing the im¬ 
plementation of the scheme of financing 
primary societies by commercial banks, 
in maintaining the credit flow in areas 
which were affected by widespread na¬ 
tural calamities by making use of cre¬ 
dit stabilisation arrangements, and in 
strengthening the co-operative credit 
structure by suggesting concrete schemes 
for* rehabilitation of weak central co¬ 
operative banks. 

Increase in Seasonal Finance 

The total credit limits sanctioned by 
the Bank to state co-operative banks 
for financing seasonal agricultural 
operations and marketing of crops at a 
concessional rate of two per cent below 
the Bank Rate increased from Rs 370.16 
crores in 1969-70 to Rs 390.11 crores 
during 1970-71. The outstanding as on 
June 30,1971 stood at Rs 188.84 crores 
as compared with Rs 214.11 crores as 
on June 30, 1970. In the sphere of 
medium term agricultural credit, the 
general policy adopted by the Bank 
was to encourage loans for such identi¬ 
fiable purposes as construction of wells, 
purchase of pumpsets, etc. and to dis¬ 
courage an undue expansion of credit 
for purposes such as bunding, reclama¬ 
tion, purchase of bullocks, etc. The 
medium term loans sanctioned by the 
Reserve Bank during the year at a 
concessional rate of 1 1 per cent below 
the Bank rate amounted to Rs 18.76 
crores against Rs 18.30 crores sanc¬ 
tioned last year. The outstanding as 
on June 30, 1971 were Rs 24.31 crores 
as against Rs 20.45 crores as on June 
30, 1970. 

As in the past during 1970-71, 
the Bank sanctioned medium term credit 
limits to the extent of Rs 21.80 crores 
at 14 per cent below the Bank Rate to 
four state co-operative banks out of the 
National Agricultural Credit (Stabili¬ 
sations) Fund for conversion of short¬ 
term loans into medium term loans. 
Loans amounting to Rs .11.85 crores 
(excluding renewal of Rs 0.03 crores) 
were sanctioned to 14 state govern¬ 
ments during the financial year 1970-71 
out of the National Agricultural Credit 
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(long-term operations) Fund for contri¬ 
bution to the share capital of six state 
co-operative banks, 105 central co¬ 
operative hanks, 4,076 primary agricul¬ 
tural credit societies, eight central land 
development banks, 146 primary land 
development banks and 19 primary (ur¬ 
ban) co-operative banks. The Agricul¬ 
tural Refinance Corporation sanctioned 
refinance during 1970-71 in respect of 
100 schemes of agricultural develop¬ 
ment such as minor irrigation (55), 
land development (9), farm mechani¬ 
sation (1), development of plantation 
and horticulture (26), development of 
poultry (2), dairy (3), and fishery (2) 
and construction of godowns (2). The 
total financial outlay involved in these 
schemes was of the order of Rs 62.15 
crores, the Corporation’s commitments 
being Rs 53.92 crores. 

Development in Exchange Control 

In the sphere of exchange control, 
the process of liberalisation of the rules 
relating to travel, initiated last year, was 
further carried forward during the year 
under review. Under the Mauritius 
Travel Scheme 1970, any person can 
visit Mauritius once in three years with¬ 
out complying with ‘P’ form formali¬ 
ties. 

Education and Training 

National Institute of Bank Manage¬ 
ment continued its activities in training, 
research and consultancy service to 
help individual banks in improving 
their operational efficiency and per¬ 
formance. The training institutions/ 
centres sponsored or organised by the 
Bank also continued to conduct specia¬ 
lised courses for the benefit of banking 
personnel at various levels. 

Accounts and other Matters 

During the accounting year ended 
June 30, 1971, the Bank’s income after 
making statutory and other provisions, 
amounted to Rs 136.46 crores as 
against Rs 105.45 crores in the previous 
year. The total expenditure for the 
year amounted to Rs 36.46 crores as 
against Rs 30.45 crores in the previous 
year. The net profit set aside for pay¬ 
ment to the central government was 
Rs 100 crores as against Rs 75 crores 
paid last year. 

The contribution to National Agri¬ 
cultural Credit (Long-term Operation) 
Fund, the National Agricultural Credit 
(Stabilisation) Fund and the National 
Industrial Credit (Long-term Opera¬ 
tion) Fund were Rs 18 crores, two 
crore rupees and Rs 40 crores, respec¬ 
tively, as against Rs 17 crores, two 
crores rupees and Rs 20 crores, respec¬ 
tively, during 1969-70. 
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HINDALCO 


HELPS TO BUILD 
NATION’S ECONOMY... 


In May, 1902 Hindalco started production of aluminium with a smelter capacity of 20,000 tonnes a year. The capacity was raised to 
40,000 tonnes In November, 1965. 60,000 tonnes in August, 1967 and to 80.000 tonnes in May, 1969. Plans are in hand to expand the 

plant further to 120.000 tonnes by end-1973. 
Between May. 1962 and December. 1970 Hindalco. now India's largest producer of aluminium, has produced 372,903 tonnes of 

aluminium, which has saved for the nation nearly Rs. 180 crores of precious foreign exchange. 

As a substitute for imported copper in the electrical industries, 
the above output represents a much larger foreign 
exchange saving, since one tonne of aluminium is replacing 
two tonnes of copper and as imported copper is several 
times costlier than indigenous aluminium. 

As a vital raw material for Electrical Conductors 
b Cables. Telecommunications. Electric 
Capacitors, Condensers and Motors, 
Transportation (by road, rail, air and 




water). Containers 6 Packaging (in bath 
rigid & flexible forms). Building b 
Construction, Furniture, Paints, Surface 
Coatings. Explosives and Rocket Fuels. 
Industrial Castings. Steel Deoxidizing. 
Coinage, Missiles, Rockets, Satellites. Sophis¬ 
ticated Consumer Durables (like air-conditioners, 
refrigerators, electric fans). Business Machines 
(computors, typewriters, etc). Irrigation Piping, Grain 
Bins. Drainage Culverts. Water Mains and countless other^epplications, HINDALCO aluminium is helping to build a new India. .With its 
almost limitless variety of forms and shapes and its versatile properties, HINDALCO aluminium is sure to play a crucial role In meeting 

industrial India’s challenge today and tomorrow... 

HINDUSTAN ALUHINtUH CORPORATION LTD. 

WORKS : P.O. RENUKOOT, DISTRICT MIRZAPUR, U.P. 
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The Prime Minister is indeed right; or, rather, Mrs Indira Gandhi is right part 
of the way. You can't shake hands with a clenched fist. But, then, a 
country ought not to go to war on a lie either. On the earlier occasions 
of military clashes between Pakistan and India the aggressor or aggressors were 
ojpenly and definitely the then governments of the former country. Today the 
situation is radically different. If war breaks out now between India and Pakistan, 
it would not be true to say that the belligerency has been unilateral. Both the 
Indira administration in New Delhi and the Yanya regime in Pindi will have to 
be considered equally accountable. 

This is not to argue that our government would not be justified in meeting 
force with force or even taking certain initiatives, including military initiatives, for 
the security of our country, its territory and its frontiers. But it would certainly 
be untenable to argue that, were the current developments to lead to another 
Indo-Pakistan war, this denouement would have been entirely ofPindi's seeking. 

In moments of grave crises in a nation's affairs its leaders must have the 
courage to be honest about themselves and to be honest with the people. To 
start with, Mrs Gandhi must stop declaring for national and international con¬ 
sumption that the Bangla Desh movement is not an Indo-Pakistan issue. Even 
if this was a fact at any earlier point of time, it has ceased to be a fact 
now. This much has been established even on the Prime Minister's own public 
admissions. At last week's press conference, for instance, when she was asked 
what could be done to ease the tense situation that had developed between Pakistan 
and India, Mrs Gandhi replied that there would have to be a political settlement 
between the regime in West Pakistan and the duly elected representatives of the 
people of Bangla Desh. After this, whatever the nature of this problem in its origin 
might have been, the government of India has no business to go on pretending that 
the Bangla Desh movement has not now become an Indo-Pakistan political 
issue which is fast developing into an Indo-Pakistan military confrontation and, 
consequently, an international issue involving the Charter of the United Nations 
and threatening peace in a part of the world which may not even be limited to 
the Indian sq|>-continent. 

It is perhaps extremely difficult for politicians to be honest about anything 
but some of us who are not directly in politics, and yet are not any less intensely 
involved in the national destiny, can and therefore should not hesitate to speak the 
truth when truth must be spoken as it nearly always must. For this reason, I 
would repeat my earlier statement that if Pakistan and India were to go to war now, 
it would not be a simple question of the latter being the sole, identifiable aggres¬ 
sor except to the extent that the influx of refugees from East Bengal into West 
Bengal, provoked and sustained by the massive terrorism resorted to by the armed 
forces of Pindi, was in itself an act of aggression against our country. 

At this stage in the grave course of events it is not necessary for any of us 
in this country to pretend that our government as well as our national interests 
have not become involved in the Bangla Desh movement to a degree which would 
explain, as much a9 any other factor or combination of factors could, the why 
and wherefore of an Indo-Pakistan war if one were to occur now. This involve¬ 
ment is only partly because of the geographical proximity of East Bengal to West 
Bengal or Pakistan to India. It is due primarily to the politics of the Partition 
which created Pakistan. Again, while the refugee influx has placed an intolerable 
burden, economically as well as otherwise, on out country, the solution of this 
problem will not be the primary issue if a war does break out. If a war could 
have been useful in this manner, the government of India could and should have 
risked it by marching our troops into East Bengal in time to see that the flood of 
refugees did not break through our borders but was contained on the soil of 
East Bengal itself. The truth—the whole of it— is that neither India as a 
country nor the government of India, whether leading it or acting for 
it, has been neutral— or, perhaps, could have been—in the matter of 
the Bangla Desh movement. Let there be no double talk about this. 
On the contrary let us be proud of our ‘commitment’—if this is the word I 
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want — so that, if, the,, fateful hour 
strikes, cur country fvilftywt 1*8 cpi 
vision, the clean knowledge and tm 
moral courage to pay the price which 
has to be paid for victory in any causfc 
Let us not overplay, then, the role of art 

IFC Comes 


Although it has taken the Industrial 
Finance Corporation of India (IFC) 
no less than 23 years to declare a divi¬ 
dend of five per cent on its paid-up 
capital—this incidentally, is the maxi¬ 
mum rate provided under the IFC Act— 
the corporation, has over this period, 
provided considerable financial assis¬ 
tance in the expansion of industry in 
various parts of this country. The 
objective of assisting industrialisation 
through judicious disbursal of funds at 
economic rates of interest has been 
achieved by and large. The special care 
taken in the selection of loanees has 
paid the corporation rich dividends. 

An analysis of the assistance provided 
by the corporation during the past 23 
years shows that it has made good in 
many directions. The total number 
of industrial projects which were 
assisted by it numbered 527 and the 
total amount sanctioned by way of 
assistance was Rs 365.67 crores out of 
which rupee loans constituted Rs 
238.67 crores. The IFC offered assis¬ 
tance to both the new projects and the 
existing ones for expansion, moderni¬ 
sation or diversification. What is 
significant is that the projects which 
received assistance from the IFC were 
able to mobilise financial resources of 
about Rs 1,612 crores. In other words, 
the financial assistance provided by 
the IFC acted as a catalytic agent for 
attracting funds from other sectors of 
the economy. The approval of a pro¬ 
ject by this institution stamped it as 
financially sound and viable. It is not 
that each and every project financed by 
the IFC turned out to be profitable; 
some of them did lose money in the 
initial stages but because of the extreme 
care taken by this corporation in select¬ 
ing the entrepreneurs and the locations 
of the units, the probability of most of 
the ventures turning out profitable was 
high. That is why the working results 
of the corporation have continued to 
show improved results. For example, 
in the year ended June 30, 1971, the 
IFC made a gross profit of Rs 4.47 
crores. After providing Rs 2.37 crores 
for taxation the net profit at Rs 2.10 
crores provided sufficient margin to 
declare the highest-ever dividend. 

An interesting feature of the operat¬ 
ions of the IFC has been its bias for 
projects located in industrially less deve¬ 
loped zones in our country. The dis- 


S§8S? vcd th * self-righteous and 
j^h|ps .JwMftying government with 
aif outstretched hand as against the 
clenched fist on the other side of the 
border. Let us also raise our fist in 
resolute opposition. 

of Ago 

cussion about industrialising some of 
our backward areas has gained promi¬ 
nence only in recent years but the IFC 
has been consistently pursuing a policy 
of advancing funds for industrial pro¬ 
jects in less-privileged areas provided 
they were financially viable. According 
to Mr C. D. Khanna, Chairman of the 
IFC, no less than 149 industrial uniis 
which were located in such states as 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Mad¬ 
hya Pradesh, Meghalaya, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands and Goa—all 
labelled as less developed only recently 
—received patronage from the corpo¬ 
ration. In this way the IFC made its 
contribution to the national objective 
of balanced regional development. It 
may be stated here that the central 
government not long ago named 204 
districts in 19 states and eight union 
territories as backward, alt of which 
are supposed to receive preferential 
financial support from public sector 
institutions. The IFC has already 
provided assistace to projects located in 
61 of these districts and three union 
territories. This does speak highly 
of the long-term view taken by the 
IFC though its main strength lay in a 
very thorough scrutiny of the project 
proposals and their estimated profita¬ 
bility. 

The IFC has also done considerable 
useful work in encouraging industrial 
co-operatives. The co-opcraiive move¬ 
ment in this country had no doubt 
spread in rural areas and in some trad¬ 
ing centres but financing of industrial 
co-operatives was a bold step and the 
IFC took a lead in this respect. It has 
so far helped in the establishment of 
98 industrial co-operatives in this 
country, the total finance made avail¬ 
able to them being Rs 77.31 crores. 
Nearly one-third of the rupee loan 
assistance provided by this corporation 
went to industrial co-operative. This 
shows the high priority which the IFC 
gave to the establishment of industrial 
co-operatives. Sugar co-operatives in 
particular derived substantial assis¬ 
tance from the IFC. 

The primary objective in the estab¬ 
lishment of the IFC was to assist the 
private sector institutions and co-ope¬ 
ratives with the broader objective of 
hastening the pace of industrialisation 
in our country. Last year the central 
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undertakings in the public sector also 
Consequently, the IFC made a begin¬ 
ning in this regard by pxtepding assis¬ 
tance of the order of Rs 1,80 crores 
to two public sector undertakings. 
There is, however, a lacuna in the 
IFC Act which does not piemtit it : to 
advance funds to those public sector 
undertakings which have been labelled 
as private limited companies under the 
Companies Act. This defect will have 
to be removed from the statute of the 
corporation if it is to extend the scope 
of its operations so as to cover, all 
public undertakings. 


The conversion of loans into equity 
following the guidelines issued by the 
government of India, has already come 
into operation. The IFC has taken this 
step in respect of 21 concerns though 
after negotiations with the promoters. 
However, in the case of existing com¬ 
panies with reserves created out of past 
profits, consideration is be»ng given to 
various factors such as the market value 
of the share, its break-up value, divi¬ 
dend record etc. in fixing the issue price 
of the share. This is no doubt a reas¬ 
onable approach though the basic 
concept of conversion of loans into 
equity is a dubious one. 


The relative easiness in the money 
market has emboldened the IFC to 
raise as much as eight crores of rupees 
from the market through the cash-cum- 
convcrsion bond issue. For the past 
two years, the corporation has met its 
demands for funds through such ope¬ 
rations and has not sought assistance 
from the government. Like its sister 
financial institutions, the IFC has 
assumed a respectable position in the 
money market and hence it may not 
have much difficulty in future in raising 
funds through the sale of bonds provid¬ 
ed the money market does not turn 
stringent. 


The IFC is one of the five leading 
financial institutions set up by the 
government in order to render financial 
assistance to industrial units. It is 
sometimes argued that it would be in 
national interest to merge all these 
financ'al institutions into one so as to 
avoid multiplicity of scrutiny and un¬ 
necessary wastage of effort by entre¬ 
preneurs who are obliged to knock at 
different doors. This is however an 
erroneous approach because of three 
reasons. First, a monolithic financial 
institution might not be in a position 
to face the challenge of rendering assis¬ 
tance to a very large number of indus¬ 
trial ventures in the country. Second, 
the multiplicity of scrutiny is a necessary 
safeguard in discouraging some of the 
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badly planned ventures in industry. 
Lastly there are bound to be differences 
in approach by personnel of different 
institutions in the assessment of pro¬ 
jects and hence a proposal rejected by 

Alarm Signals 

The recent strike by junior engineers 
of the Neyvcli Lignite Corporation, 
even though short-lived, has brought in¬ 
to focus some important problems which 
have far-reaching consequences from 
the point of view of the regional econo¬ 
my. Indeed, if the generation of power 
in the mammoth thermal station at 
Neyveli had been suspended for a long 
period, serious operational problems 
would have arisen and the use of hydel 
reserves at the disposal of the Tamil 
Nadu Electricity Board, which for¬ 
tunately arc now ampler than at this 
time last year, would have reduced 
availability in the summer months and 
a difficult situation also might arise if 
the north-east mbnsoon was a failure. 

Actually,, even a short-lived strike by 
the employees of the Neyveli complex 
could have a crippling effect if it came 
about in the summer months. This is 
because the Neyveli thermal station has 
generating capacity of 600 MW and in 
the latter half of every year, when hydel 
power is generated in larger volume 
from the board's sources, the daily 
supply is of the order of 3 h million 
units and in the first half of every year, 
when irrigation discharges are not avail¬ 
able for power generation and the stor¬ 
age in the hydel reservoirs would have 
been used up to a great extent, daily 
supply from Neyveli will be as high as 
seven million units. The actual quantity 
of power fed into the state grid can be 
easily 2,000 million units in a year if not 
more, if only raisings of lignite can be 
stepped up and the existing capacity of 
all nine generating sets at this centre 
can be used in the optimum manner. In 
short, thermal power from Neyveli is 
accounting for over 30 per cent of the 
requirements of Tamil Nadu while daily 
generation may well have to be of the 
order of 20 million units in the not dis¬ 
tant future. 

It may be argued that upsets in cal¬ 
culations due to labour trouble have by 
now become a normal though distress¬ 
ing feature of our economy and that 
what is happening in Neyvcli can be 
repeated elsewhere and the solution his 
to be found for normalising labour- 
management relations, better planning 
and efficient management. It must be 
said, however, that there has been a 
serious deterioration in the affairs of the 
Neyveli Corporation and the complex 
owned by it, accounting for an invest¬ 
ment of over Rs 180 crores, has not 


one might succeed in see Icing assistance 
frem another. This technique has 
worked well during the last more than 
20 years and provides a degree of flexi¬ 
bility which is both sound and healthy. 

From Neyveli 

been functioning properly. The chair¬ 
man of this corporation, Mr Gopal 
Kumaramangalam, only recently indi¬ 
cated that a staggering loss of about 
Rs 101 crores had been incurred in 
1970-71 and there could be an improve¬ 
ment in operating efficiency in 1971-72 
only if there were no interruptions to 
work and raisings of lignite could be 
increased to the targeted level of six 
million tonnes annually. There can of 
course be an improvement in the effi¬ 
ciency of working of the fertiliser plant 
which for several years has not been 
able to function even at 80 per cent of 
rated capacity because of technical 
difficulties and the inordinate delays in 
carrying out vital modifications to the 
plant on the basis of the recommenda¬ 
tions of experts. 

It is imperative to understand correct¬ 
ly the problems of this vital complex 
which plays an important role not only 
in Tamil Nadu's economy but also in 
the economy of the southern region. 
There is no reason why with an invest¬ 
ment of Rs 10 crores additionally for 
acquiring badly needed mining machin¬ 
ery, for improving the conveyor system 


for moving lignite and for effecting 
modifications to the fertiliser unit, the 
losses can not only be eliminated but 
also the viability improved to such an 
extent that adequate internal resources 
can be generated for financing future 
expansion. As Mr Gopal Kumaraman¬ 
galam has rightly observed, there could 
be talk of further expansion only if the 
existing investment proved worth¬ 
while and yet the opening of a second 
minc-cut for enabling the construction 
of another super thermal station can¬ 
not brook delay. 

There is no proper understanding 
of the new power situation that is 
developing in the southern region. From 
the manner in which consumption of 
energy is increasing in Tamil Nadu 
there is reason to believe that similar 
trends of consumption may emerge in 
the neighbouring states of Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala and Mysore. Unlike 
in earlier years the accent is now on the 
creation of distribution and transmis¬ 
sion facilities for supplying power to 
villages and towns and /or energising 
pumpsets. In Tamil Nadu, 50,000 pump- 
sets arc being energised annually and at 
the present moment 40 per cent of all 
electrically driven pumpsets in the 
whole country are functioning in this 
state. There is also a programme for 
electrifying all villages and towns in 
this state by the end of next year. 

With a generating capacity of over 
2000 MW, the Tamil Nadu Electricity 
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We have received for review a booklet on 
India's population - Fact and Policy, by Dr 
S. Chandrasekhar, published by the John Day 
Book Company, New York. This is largely 
a summary of the facts relating to the Indian 
population problem, for the benefit of western 
readers. Except for one misstatement at p. 
82 where the author gives a graded list of the 
portfolioes held by Indian Executive Council 
for which there is no particular authority, the 
book gives an objective and narrative account 
of facts which are (or ought to be), quite well- 
known in India, but will be news to most 


American readers. The author suggests the 
establishment of a Population Department by 
the Government of India composed of a Bureau 
of Marriage and Eugenics, a Bureau of Growth 
and Nutrition, a Bureau of Special Clinics. The 
solution is ambitious but it looks too simple 
to do any good and the author has not in any 
case stated anything cither about the practica¬ 
bility of setting up at the centre an organisation 
on the vast scale which he contemplates or 
about the difficulty in mobilizing trained per¬ 
sonnel and the finance necessary for so much 
nation building work. 
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Board is unable to meet the needs of 
all classes of consumers even with the 
availability of large blocks of power 
from Neyvcli and is obliged to effect 
purchases from Mysore and Kerala of 
nearly 800 million units annually. It 
is unlikely that the board will be add¬ 
ing substantially to its capacity once 
the existing schemes have been complet¬ 
ed while the Kalpakkam nuclear power 
station may not be comur's tinned be¬ 
fore 1976. Neyvcli is of course at a dead 
end and there can be hope of additional 
power only with intensive use of its 
capacity. The load factor now assumed 
is rather low at less than 65 per cent 
and another 400-500 million units 
can be generated from this source if 
only there is faster exposure of 
the lignite bed with a quicker removal 
of the overburden. Since the economics 
of power generation based on lignite 
has worked out cheaper than that of 
power generated at the Ennorc thermal 
station, based on “imported” coal, 
it is difficult to imagine why the requir¬ 
ed additional expenditure for improving 
the working of the mines is not being 
incurred. With a better working of Ney- 
veli and expansion of capacity of the 
Ennore thermal station, the immediate 
difficulties mav be got over to some 
extent. 

The outlook for the fifth Plan how¬ 
ever, is not encouraging. It will be in¬ 
correct for Tam ; l Nadu to reckon on 
the continued availability of power 
from Kerala and Mysore. For, in Kerala 
the construction of the lddiki Project 
has been inordinately delayed while 
there will be practically no new project 
coming up in Mysore. Only the remain¬ 
ing sets under the Sharavati Project will 
be commissioned while transmission 
and distribution facilities arc being 
created at a fast rate. Several new indus¬ 
tries arc now coming up and Mysore 
niayfind itself obliged to buy power from 
outside sources. In Kerala loo some new 
industries arc being started and there 
may be only a marginal surplus for a 
time after Idikki's first stage has been 
completed. Andhra Pradesh will conti¬ 
nue to experience power .shortage not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the state’s 
performance on the power front in the 
current Plan period will be quite im¬ 
pressive. 

In this situation every state has to 
proceed on the basis of generating its 
requirements of power though there w J ll 
have to be integrated development from 
the regional angle. Four major projects 
have to be accorded the highest priority. 
These are the second minc-cut at Ney- 
veli, the Kali Nadhi Project in Mysore, 
the Srisailam Project in Andhra Pradesh 
and a new big thermal station in Kerala. 
If possible, the Ramagundam thermal 
station in Andhra Pradesh should be 


developed ambitiously. The new ther¬ 
mal stations at Ramagundam and 
Cochin can be brought into being in 
two or three years though the second 
mine-cut at Neyvcli may take at least 
five years to fructify. 

As regards Kalinadhi even with expe¬ 
ditious construction, the whole work 
can be completed only in a decade and 
power from this source may not be 
available earlier than five or six years. 
Srisailam can of course be made to 
yield power in a shorter period because 
it has got much smaller capacity. 
There should, however, be no bottle¬ 


neck in regard to the availability of 
resources and the centre must give the 
necessary assistance. Unless the state 
electricity* boards in the region wake 
uf> to the realities of the situation, eli¬ 
minate heavy subsidies involved in the 
use of power for agricultural purposes 
and conduct their operations on a pool¬ 
ed basis, a power famine may arise after 
three or four years and it will be diffi¬ 
cult to avoid periodical cuts in supply. 
The time is now for purposive planning 
and the accordance of priority for pro¬ 
jects which are capable of quicker com¬ 
pletion and which also will be more 
remunerative. 
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AN INDIAN MODEL OF MULTILATERAL CO-OPERATION 

Nutrition and Private Sector 
Involvement 

RONALD PARLATO 


Malnutrition in India is so directly 
jinked to economic development, that 
the government’s two dominant priori¬ 
ties hive been increasing wealth and 
increasing food production . (and, of 
course, reducing population). How¬ 
ever, the country’s existing economic 
and food resources can be utilised more 
effectively to make significant and im¬ 
mediate improvements in dietary pat¬ 
terns in advance of the general socio¬ 
economic progress being planned for. 
This effective utilisation is dependent 
upon a close co-ordination and inter¬ 
relationship among government, pri¬ 
vate sector enterprise, public sector un¬ 
dertakings, and international agencies. 
This article discusses the role of each 
sector and its link w ; th every other and 
will indicate specific liaisons which will 
maximimse resource utilisations. It 
will underline the importance of mar¬ 
keting techniques—product research 
and development, market research and 
consumer profile analysis, mass comm¬ 
unication and promotional techniques 
and media-related evaluation—and 
suggests that these basic business 
techniques can and should be applied 
more widely to social research and 
social action programmes. Finally it 
emphasises that in the field of nutrition, 
the relationship between business 
and government can be truly symbio¬ 
tic: government can benefit as much 
from business as business can benefit 
from government. 

Limited In Scope 

The participation of the private sec¬ 
tor in food development is at present 
limited in scope. Thus, the use of 
processed foods and food additives to 
improve nutritional status has yet to 
have much of an impact. It is relatively 
recently that urban populations have 
been able to apportion disposable 
income to packaged food items, and 
only the higher socio-economic sectors 
can purchase these regularly. However, 
food companies can realise a substantial 
profit from this highly concentrated, 
easily identifiable consumer group. 
Higher income urban groups are flexi¬ 
ble both financially and psychologi¬ 
cally.. they have the money and are 
anxious to modernise. The advertis¬ 
ing industry and business have capita¬ 


lised on this receptivity. Business has 
begun to market such products as 
weaning and babyfoods, and related 
items like glucose and vitamins. The 
high income group is large enough that 
demand for these products generally 
exceeds supply, creating hoarding and 
blackmarketing, and business happ’ily 
operates in a sellers’ market. 

These foods are not purchased by 
even middle-class families, whose bud¬ 
get simply cannot provide for the ex¬ 
pensively packaged, high-priced pro¬ 
ducts. In some cases, business, through 
advertising, has tried to redistribute 
middle-income expenditures from non¬ 
food to food items (through persuasive 
campaigns), but they are not hard pres¬ 
sed to expand. They are presently mak¬ 
ing a good profit from their existing ex¬ 
clusive market; competition from other 
companies is limited; costs arc remain¬ 
ing relatively stable; and taxes are high 
enough to act as strong dis-incentives to 
expansioin. 

Major Problem 

The major problem for India's de¬ 
velopment, however, is reaching the 
nutritionally vulnerable segments of the 
population, not the affluent. The 
following sections discuss the role of 
private business vis-a-vis the nutritional 
needs of the urban poor, the urban 
middle class, and the rural areas, and 
suggest that it is in the villages that a 
concerted nutritional effort should and 
can be initiated. 

These people live in most wretched 
conditions. They are the hutment and 
pavement dwellers for whom the cosmo¬ 
politan cities offer little. They are be¬ 
yond the scope of most city services, 
and have little to spend on even the 
most basic food items. However, simp¬ 
ly living in a city brings change. Ideas 
and information quickly penetrate the 
city slum, and even the most recently- 
arrived villager becomes, to a small 
degree, urbanised. 

A study done by the Protein Foods 
Association of India showed that a sur¬ 
prising percentage of urban poor were 
eating bread and much of it Modern 
Bread, a protein enriched packaged pro¬ 
duct. It was evident from the study 
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that the long working hours of both 
men and women and the non-extended 
family structure characteristic of most 
urban slums made it increasingly 
difficult to prepare traditional Indian 
staples like chappatis (wheat pan¬ 
cakes),. thus making pre-cooked bread 
an attractive item. Neither Modem 
Bread, a public sector undertaking, nor 
other commercial bread companies 
aimed their advertising campaigns to 
this low socio-economic segment; nor 
did they, in their marketing strategy, 
attempt to reach those outlets near 
slums. The forces of expediency, the 
desire for upward mobility (bread is 
considered a high-class food), the pre¬ 
sence of a concentrated market sys¬ 
tems, and contact with new ideas in an 
open, “cosmopolitan” environment, 
all made this change possible. There 
is of course the valid argument that 
money spent for bread could well have 
been ’ spent for more nutritions desi 
products. 

The Urban Middle Class 

The point to be made here is that a 
socio-economic group thought to be 
beyond reach of most urban consumer 
products is not, and will in a limited 
and gradual way benefit from urban 
marketing. As in western countries 
where both middle-class and poor buy 
the same staples in the supermarket, 
and that type and quality of food pro¬ 
ducts has been produced by middle- 
class demands, so will the same pheno¬ 
mena be observed in Indian cities, 
relative to the government's application 
of the classic mercantile model. 

The urban middle class, the world’s 
most ignored, if not neglected class, 
improves gradually, their mobility 
contingent upon broad national econo¬ 
mic development. They are the lower 
echelon government servants and busi¬ 
ness workers, with steady and modest 
incomes and slightly deficient but rea¬ 
sonable diets. They are neither the 
targets of social action programmes on 
health and nutrition, nor are they able 
to purchase upper class consumer foods. 
Nevertheless the lot of the urban mid¬ 
dle class gradually improves as their 
affluence increases, and as consumer 
products reach farther down the socio¬ 
economic scale. 

Therefore, one can expect that urban 
marketing of packaged food products 
will continue as at present. Products 
will be high-priced, but, due to various 
factors, will reach less and less affluent 
people. Nutritionally the products will 
remain of good quality, but w’Tl not 
necessarily meet the nutritional priori¬ 
ties of the lower classes. In short, al¬ 
though everybody gains from increased 
awareness about nutrition (spread by 
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promotional campaigns), nutritionally 
there is not much benefit. The rich will 
eat well no matter what the circum¬ 
stances; the middle-class, unable to 
purchase high cost foods in quantity, 
but seduced by the campaigns enough 
to syphon off expenditure from more 
traditional but higher quality foods, 
improves only marginally: and the 
lower classes who arc barely on the 
fringe of the urban market are destined 
to remain nutritionally deprived unless 
massive government assistance is effec¬ 
ted. 

TheRural Market 

It is in the rural areas that exists the 
greatest potential for business to help 
achieve government nutrition priorities, 
both in dissemination of information 
and distribution of nutritious products. 

* At present, it remains largely potential, 
for very little marketing of any kind 
occurs in village India (to be dis¬ 
cussed in detail later). Nevertheless 
with increasing affluence, the villager is 
demanding more and more “prestige" 
urban-manufactured items such as trans- 
sistor radios, bicycles, flashlights, and 
ready-made garments. This demand 
could easily extend to foods, as it has 
in cities. 

Furthermore, the villager is nutrition¬ 
ally deficient, a condition related not 
entirely to poverty. A recent study made 
by CARE-India in selected areas of 
Uttar Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh, has 
corroborated prevailing theories that 
increased income leads generally to un¬ 
proved nutrition, but that erroneous 
traditional beliefs and misled upper- 
class emulation, slow and impede the 
process to a great degree. No one 
denies that much of the malnutrition in 
India could be overcome by the 
improvement of economic conditions. 
India's nutrition problem is, of course, 
money, and vast segments of the popu¬ 
lation arc presently beyond reach be¬ 
cause of their subsistence level. 

But equally important is the rural 
middle-class, whose nutritional status 
remains unimproved because of lack of 
knowledge. They have the where-withal 
to change, but are ignorant of how 
to do so. They can be reached in two 
ways: by institutional mass communi¬ 
cations campaigns, such as the one 
presently being executed by CARE- 
India; and by food marketing and its 
advertising. The former is an experi¬ 
mental campaign designed primarily 
to present government with findings on 
the best ways to disseminate nutrition 
information to rural areas through the 
media of radio, television, newspapers, 
folk media, and the experimental media 
of tabloid, comic books, and curricu¬ 
lum. The latter is the classical market 
model of product promotion and sales. 


Both can be effective* and both ate ' 
necessary. The institutional campaign 
tells people how to improve their diet 
when they have additional income, The 
problem is too vast to neglect dt her al¬ 
ternative. 

It is my contention that the “selfish^* 
or amoral profit motive of private 
business that could lead to the market¬ 
ing of nutritionally useless or marginally 
useful products, can be controlled by 
government and that commercial enter¬ 
prise can serve to achieve social objec¬ 
tives, provided there is the proper ba¬ 
lance of restraints and rewards. 

Encouragement of Private Enterprise 

There are a number of reasons which 
indicate that the encouragement of pri¬ 
vate enterprise in rural areas can contri¬ 
bute directly to the achievement of 
government priorities. The following 
reasons apply particularly to overall 
socio-economic development: 

Stimulation of economic development . 
On a macro-economic scale, any deve¬ 
lopment of the private sector means 
more jobs, more income, and thus more 
money to spend. Urban and rural 
India are economically separated in 
the cycle of production and consump¬ 
tion, and any integration of the two 
will produce direct economic improve¬ 
ments. 

Mobilisation of rural savings . Al¬ 
though the government of India's small 
savings campaigns and the Life In¬ 
surance Corporation of India's rural 
campaign have begun to tap some rural 
savings, much of the rural economy is 
un-monetised, and savings are in the 
form of jewellery or silver. Commer¬ 
cial marketing will liquidate some of 
these unproductive assets and increase 
market-place wealth. This of course, 
is related directly to national 
development. 

Facilitation of social communications . 
Given the paucity of socially controlled 
media in India, government’s budget 
limitations on the purchasing of com¬ 
mercial advertising space, and govern¬ 
ment's lack of utilisation of private 
sector field operations and research 
techniques, social messages in rural 
areas are relatively few and scattered 
(with the exception of family planning 
for which crores of rupees and millions 
of dollars in international assistance 
were allocated on a top priority basis). 
Commercial firms could be used to 
convey these messages in the advertis¬ 
ing for their products. The combina¬ 
tions with family planning and con¬ 
sumer products, for example, are many, 

S ven the direct relationship between 
wer children and more disposable 
income. Furthermore distribution of 
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v government fltotntoto can easily lie 
done through the rural extension ser-. 
vice of many commercial firms, provid- 

feMamtifesg 

would distribute government smell 
twin# campaign leaflets during ad 
intensive commercial campaign!). Also 
if business is encouraged to develop 
communication media in rural areas, 
then government can take advantage 
of these same channels in disseminating 
social messages of its own. 

Increased distribution of socially ac¬ 
ceptable products. The government 
can market its products., such as Ni- 
rodh (condoms) through commercial 
channels even more than it is doing 
now. Furthermore, it can rely on private 
business to develop new and more effec¬ 
tive channels of distribution and ad¬ 
vertising, and then use these channels. 
An allied advantage of this association 
with commercial enterprise, is that the 
lower-priced more austerely packaged 
government (actually public sector un¬ 
dertaking) products gain in attractive¬ 
ness by being marketed in association 
with commercial products. At present, 
in many cases such as drugs, there is a 
certain social stigma and low credibility 
attached to the purchase of government 
products, although they may be of 
lower cost and equal quality. 


Improved market research and sales 
promotion techniques. A thorough un¬ 
derstanding of the village consumer, in 
terms of his income elasticity, psycho- 
sociological tendency to consume, 
traditional beliefs and habits, present 
media consumption, etc. will be invalu¬ 
able not only to the commercial pro¬ 
ducer, but to government in its desire 
to reach the villagers with various so¬ 
cial messages. Market research, app¬ 
lied in the most professional way, offers, 
a balanced operational methodology 
of systems analysis, behavioural psy¬ 
chology, economics, and sociology. 
It can be applied just as easily to the 
“selling” of a social message as a com¬ 
mercial one. 

Private business can help in achiev¬ 
ing government nutrition priorities in 
the following ways: Commercial Anns 
can begin to market highly nutritious 
foods at reasonable cost in the rural 
areas. To achieve this, certain govern¬ 
ment incentives and international assis¬ 
tance subsidies will have to be given; 
these will be discussed later on. 

In advertising for any food or food- 
related product, critical nutrition mes¬ 
sages can be conveyed. At present 
a public sector enterprise, Modem 
Bakeries, is marketing a high-protein 
bread, and the most recent urban ad- 
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vortising campaign emphasises mater¬ 
nal and child nutrition, with the actual 
product playing a lesser role. The nut¬ 
rition message is clearly over and above 
the minimum needed for linking the 
product and better nutrition. With 
proper incentives, private sector food 
companies could be encouraged to do 
the same. 

The Protein Foods Association of 
India is an organisation of Indian 
businessmen of the food industry, 
and is designed to promote the ac¬ 
ceptance of the concept of protein. 
At present they are working on 
two major projects: the first is a 
mass communication campaign to in¬ 
crease public awareness of proteins, 
the second is a protein food fortification 
project. Both projects are ultimately 
aimed at increasing protein food sales. 
By developing a protein credibility 
(such as vitamins presently enjoy), by 
developing a credibility for their orga¬ 
nisation (somewhat like the Good 
Housekeeping Organization in the 
USA), they will be able to endorse 
commercial products and thus increase 
their sales. However, in the process 
Ihe public gets the general reminder that 
good nutrition is important to health; 
and they get the specific message that 
proteins are critical in the nutrition 
cycle. Thus both commercial and so¬ 
cial purposes are served. More such 
examples of “enlightened self-interest 4 ' 
would help the national interest, parti¬ 
cularly in the rural areas where messages 
on nutrition are vitually non-existent. 

Thorough Research 

In the case of the Protein Foods 
Association of India’s Mass Communi¬ 
cation Project, and in the CARE-India 
Rural Mass Communication Project 
major Indian advertising agencies were 
used to execute the research and the 
creative campaign. The present CARE 
project has used a major Delhi-based 
agency to thoroughly research selected 
village nutrition systems. In this re¬ 
search, the agency studied all the fac¬ 
tors which related to nutrition: psycho- 
sociological variables, economic and 
market factors, traditional habits and 
taboos, food consumption patterns, ex¬ 
tended family sociology and the etiology 
of nutrition deficiencies. This systems 
analysis methodology was then linked 
to media studies and marketing strategy 
techniques to develop a campaign to 
increase village awareness of proper 
nutrition. Although the CARE pro¬ 
ject is intended to provide government 
with useful researen tools and sugges¬ 
tions on creative and media strategy for 
use in their own nutrition programmes, 
it had tfie secondary effect of intro¬ 
ducing the advertising industry to 
rural marketing of nutrition* Already 
CARE has had requests from a number 


of private commercial firms interested 
in reading the results of the projects 

The critical link in the PFA commu¬ 
nications project was a Bombay ad¬ 
vertising firm. This agency, already 
affiliated with one of the few rural ad¬ 
vertising campaigns in India, is now 
much more capable of handling food 
accounts. 

Therefore, the Indian private adver¬ 
tising industry, now learning how 
to communicate nutrition to the urban 
and rural populace, can be expected 
to improve their techniques. Since 
for most people in India, food is a vital 
necessity rather than a luxury, advertis¬ 
ing will play more on the nutritional as¬ 
pects than on non-priority desires 
(Brand X is tasty; Brand Y is socially 
acceptable). 

Private Sector Agency 

Furthermore, with this experience, 
Indian advertisers can be called upon 
to execute government-sponsored nutri¬ 
tion mass communications campaigns 
and informational direct support efforts 
(the existing government school feed¬ 
ing programme could be much 
improved with increased community 
support promoted by persuasive in¬ 
formational campaigns). Although the 
government has its own advertising 
agency (public sector), it still gives out 
much work to private agencies. A 
private agency handles tourism and 
condoms. 

Although this article has focussed 
primarily on private industry’s food 
production and distribution role, the 
role of commercial enterprise in ancil¬ 
lary nutrition services should be men¬ 
tioned. One such service is the produc¬ 
tion and publication of both adult and 
child nutrition literature. Comic books, 
for example, are an increasingly popu¬ 
lar item for urban children in India. 
Their stories range from folk mytholo¬ 
gy to the typical western Superman. 
There is no reason why priority items 
such as nutrition and population dyna¬ 
mics cannot be interwoven into existing 
plots (the classic example is the USA’s 
comic book character Popeye whose 
greatest source of strength was spinach). 
These comics can continue to be mar¬ 
keted commercially in urban areas and 
smaller towns, and as rural markets in¬ 
crease, they eventually will reach down. 

Of more immediate benefit to the 
rural population is thedistribution of 
nutrition or nutrition-theme comics to 
school children. Not only do they in¬ 
crease nutrition awareness in children, 
who very shortly will be making food 
decisions, but they do get the message 
to the adults. Recent studies by the 
Indian Institute of Public Opinion, and 


the Marketing & Economic Research 
Bureau have shown that comic books 
distributed to children reach thbir 
parents, 2nd that the basic message if 
not subordinate messages, are nriipci 
(these studies were done ip connection 
with a special nutrition comic book). 
Private publishers who can prove their 
competence to government in handling 
this delicate subject, who can present 
reasonable costs, and who can give 
assurances of doing additional research 
to reduce costs, can be expected tp re¬ 
ceive government contracts. 

Double Message 

Related to this, private food com¬ 
panies could advertise in these comics 
provided their product was a nutrition 
priority item, and provided their mes¬ 
sage gave direct nutrition information. 
In this way a double nutrition message 
would go to children and their parents; 
the government would be able to get 
advertising revenue and the acceptance 
of nutritious food products would be 
accelerated. 

The previous sections of this article 
have discussed present private food 
companies’ activities, the potential in 
the rural areas for nutrition program¬ 
mes, and the contributions that private 
business can make to government. 
Given below are the difficulties faced 
by commercial firms attempting to 
market in rural areas. 

Credit. Most of the marketing done 
today in the rural areas is done on 
credit, and only the largest companies 
can afford to tie up much capital this 
way. Furthermore, if such marketing 
is to be done over large areas, the simple 
control needed to insure minimum com¬ 
plications is great. Nationalisation of 
banks has improved the situation, by 
extending credit to small village busi¬ 
nessmen, taking the burden off the 
manufacturer, but the credit system is 
still a disincentive to private investment. 

Distribution . Due to the lack of 
physical infrastructure, such as roads 
leading to rural areas, distribution is a 
problem. Even those areas which are 
approachable during most of the year, 
are often cut off during monsoon. As 
a result supply is irregular, causing an 
interruption in the momentum of vil¬ 
lage purchasing. Large shipments are 
impractical because of storage problems, 
shelf life factors and seasonal fluctua¬ 
tions of demand. Many areas depend 
solely on open air weekly bazaars and 
have no fixed shops or other storage 
facilities. In the larger market towns, 
to which many villages have access, 
distribution is of course easier, but 
sales effectiveness decreases in propor¬ 
tion to distance from purchasers’ 
residence. 

Concentration of demand . Widely 
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ecatterodpockets of demand make plan* 
vies fifties campaigns and distribution 
difficult. 


Media* There are few regular media 
xp the rural areas, such as newspapers 
and radio, forcing advertisers to de¬ 
velop their own channels, such as wall 
paintings, exhibitions at fairs, melas, 
etc. These channels are effective, but 
costly in the economic terms of diffu¬ 
sion rates. Furthermore, little media 
research has been done to lest the rela¬ 
tive effectiveness of these media. 


Licensing . The government exerts 
certain controls over the use of cinema 
and other vans, product-related “news¬ 
papers”, loudspeakers, the amount of 
commercial time available, etc. In 
many cases the commercial firm can 
obtain the necessary sanctions, but 
the vast, tangled bureaucratic proce¬ 
dures involved keep many from even 
trying. 


Rural Incomes . As mentioned above, 
Ihe green revolution has increased rural 
incomes, and made the villages more 
attractive to commercial entrepreneurs, 
but the phenomenon of wealth still 
occurs in selected areas, thus producing 
the lack of demand concentration, men¬ 
tioned above. 


Urban Priorities . As indicated previ¬ 
ously, many commercial firms, especi¬ 
ally the smaller ones, are still operating 
In a sellers' market in urban areas. They 
have little incentive to expand even in 
urban areas being content with the 
British market model of low volume- 
high prices. 

Low priority on packaged food expen - 
diture. Given the villagers' low level of 
awareness about nutrition, their lack 
of exposure to processed foods, and 
their preference for established non¬ 
food prestige items, the marketing of 
even low-cost food items becomes diffi¬ 
cult. Furthermore, the present high cost 
of packaging, relative to the total 
cost of the product increases the price 
to un-marketable level. 

What Can be Done by Government 

It was stressed earlier that a symbio¬ 
tic relationship between government 
and business can be established and 
various ways in which private enter¬ 
prise can help achieve government 
objectives were mentioned. The go¬ 
vernment's role vis-a-vis business is 
discussed below : 

Tax incentives can be given to busi¬ 
nesses who intend to market socially 
acceptable food products—those which 
meet government's nutrition priorities. 
With these tax incentives, business can 
either reduce costs, or allocate more 


money to research for better, more 
marketable products. 

Credit can be extended to rural busi¬ 
nessmen distributing high-priority food 
items by easing 1 lending restrictions in 
these cases. This would be a simple 
extension of the present policies en¬ 
couraged by the newly nationalised 
banks. 

Licensing procedures can be relaxed 
and/or simplified. The government 
should review its present policy; deter¬ 
mine to what extent licensing is neces¬ 
sary, and for what ends; and make ap¬ 
propriate revisions to allow for more 
expeditious marketing of commercial 
products, especially those related to 
nutrition priorities. 

Direct taxes on radio and newspaper 
advertising bookings should be removed 
in cases where priority food items are 
being sold, or where messages of na¬ 
tional priority (such as national integ¬ 
ration, family planning) are integrated. 
At present the government of India has 
this policy for Indian films, but not for 
other media. 

More advertising time should be 
allowed for socially acceptable products. 
At present there is a fixed time limit on 
commercial radio advertising spots 
regardless of message. As the demand 
for commercial spots far exceeds supply, 
priority could be given to messages 
emphasising national priorities. 

Direct Taxe^on Radios 

Direct taxes and licensing fees on 
transistor radios should be removed. 
They should not be considered a luxury, 
for they are crucial to national develop¬ 
ment. Tax incentives should be given 
to manufacturers of transistors, with the 
goal of providing cheap, high quality 
radios to all families. 

Grants to such governmental nutrition 
research agencies as the National Insti¬ 
tute of Nutrition and the Central Food 
Technology Research Institute should be 
increased, and directed where possible 
to research on new, easily marketable 
foods and fcod fortification. 

Consortium agencies sponsored by 
private business to increase nutrition 
awareness, such as the Protein Foods 
Association of India, should be en¬ 
couraged through tax-free status. 

Obviously, many of these recommen¬ 
dations imply some modifications in 
fiscal policy. Reducing taxation on 
certain items will decrease valuable 
government revenue. It is beyond the 
scope of this article to detail the cost- 
benefit analysis that need to be done by 
any government contemplating new 


social change programmes. It is simply 
suggested here that if the govmment 
accepts nutrition improvement as a 
priority and if it agrees that private sec¬ 
tor projects can be instrumental in 
meeting this priority, then it will have 
to make certain concessions, mainly 
revenues decreasing. 

In a social democracy like India both 
private sector and public sector under¬ 
takings can exist in a complementary 
relationship. The varying degrees of 
emphasis on either sector depends on 
political climate, past performance, 
world economic factors, etc. In this 
case, the government would have to 
satisfy itself that: (1) nutrition has a 
high enough priority to begin re-allo¬ 
cating government resources; (2) that 
private business, with appropriate cont¬ 
rols, can produce socially acceptable 
products and programmes; and (3) 
that public sector undertakings should 
continue to operate in more capital- 
intensive projects and not diversify into 
rural consumer marketing. Meeting all 
three requirements, government could, 
without hesitation, grant these tax con¬ 
cessions. 

Public Sector Undertakings 

Classically, public sector projects are 
undertaken either in those areas which 
the government considers too impor¬ 
tant to entrust to the private sector, or 
in those areas which the private sector 
considers too risky. In India, the for¬ 
mer case has been more prevalent. 
The government, concentrating in 
the early planning years on intensive 
capital development, limited private 
sector licensing to smaller scale indus¬ 
tries, agricultural support industries, 
and to an increasing degree, consumer 
industries. Food production comes in 
the last category, and until only re¬ 
cently, the government was basically 
uninvolved, allowing private industry 
to market processed foods when and 
where they could. As discussed at the 
beginning of the article, this resulted in 
the catering to an exclusive high in¬ 
come urban group. 

In the last few years, however, the 
government of India developed Mo¬ 
dern Bakaries and included in its char¬ 
ter the provision that a major objective 
would be to meet the priority nutri¬ 
tional needs of the country. To a 
degree they have succeeded. Modern 
Bread is an enriched product marketed 
in urban areas at a cost and quality 
competitive with private industry. As 
mentioned before, studies have shown 
that even the lower classes of the cities 
are purchasing the product. The adver¬ 
tising campaign, presently running, em¬ 
phasises nutrition in reference to the 
pregnant and lactating mother and the 
weaning infant. It serves the double 
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purpose of promoting a good product 
and giving general nutrition informa¬ 
tion. 

On the debit side, two points must 
be mentioned. Firstly, Modern Bake¬ 
ries experienced some difficulties in 
their attempts to fortify with lysine, and 
found that it was not significantly im¬ 
proving the protein efficiency ratio, 
especially with regard to cost. Second¬ 
ly, the enrichment with vitamins, etc., 
is not significantly greater than regular 
commercial bread, thus rendering the 
bread merely a competitive product. 
This produces revenue for the govern¬ 
ment, but is not appreciably improving 
nutritional status. 

Another public sector undertaking is 
•the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India and it is mentioned because of 
its service's relation to nutrition. It 
is to the advantage of any life insurance 
company to keep its clients alive at 
long as possible. By promoting nutri¬ 
tion and good eating habits, they can 
help increase longevity. The LIC 
has made but the barest beginn¬ 
ing in this regard, publishing some 
leaflets on dental and other health care, 
but not including food and nutrition. 

In short, public sector undertakings 
have played a very limited role in the 
field of food and nutrition (not includ¬ 
ing the Food Corporation of India 
which is responsible for food imports, 
food zoning, and rationing. Being 
primarily concerned with macro-produc¬ 
tion and distribution factors, FCt is 
not discussed here). There are a num¬ 
ber of areas in which government can 
do more. 

What the Public Sector Can Do 

The government can continue to give 
research grants to its nutrition insti¬ 
tutes for the development of a better 
bread product—one, that for the cost, 
will be far superior to any commercial 
bread. 

Research grants can be given to these 
same institutes for the development of 
new, marketable foods. Along with the 
financial support, government should 
improve performance. One institute in 
India has been working on a multi¬ 
purpose food for years, and has still 
come up with no acceptable product. 
These new foods can be programmed, 
if applicable, through Modern Bakeries. 

Government can establish new pub¬ 
lic sector food industries, once research 
has developed products. These indust¬ 
ries could either be production or forti¬ 
fication-oriented and would have rural, 
low-cost distribution as their objective. 
These undertakings would fill the gaps 
left by those private businesses which 


did not respond to the incentives men¬ 
tioned above. 

Government should encourage either 
cottage industries or larger zonal 
canning factories. A key feature of 
these factories, which could be run 
on a co-operative basis, would be 
returnable canning jars. Vegetables 
could be purchased whole-sale and 
preserved in returnable jars, thus 
extending the period during which 
vegetables are available to much of the 
rural population. 

The Life Insurance Corporation of 
India should allocate more money 
to nutrition advertising. According to 
top public information officials at LIC, 
finances are the biggest obstacle to this 
improvement of promotion program¬ 
ming. 

Role of International Assistance 

Traditionally, international agencies 
such as USAID, UNICEF, etc., have 
been involved primarily in funding. 
More recently, there has been a trend 
towards integrated program inputs. But. 
as the host government's technical 
competency increases in more and more 
areas, the demand for simple financial 
assistance becomes greater. Given be¬ 
low are a number of areas in which in¬ 
ternational agencies can assist the sec¬ 
tors previously mentioned — private, 
public and governmental: 

Funds for researching the develop¬ 
ment of new foods and fortification 
processes can be given to private food 
producers, public sector food under¬ 
takings and governmental research insti¬ 
tutes. USAID has recently funded re¬ 
search and development activities re¬ 
lated to the fortification of atta , a type 
of Indian flour. The USAID grant was 
processed through the Ministry of Food 
& Agriculture, and the Food Corpora¬ 
tion of India, who then contracted to 
private flour millers. This project, 
then, brought all sectors together in a 
closely co-ordinated undertaking. 

Social research and action program¬ 
mes, designed to improve the nutritional 
status of village communities, can be 
executed with the assistance of Indian 
advertising agencies, whose market 
research and promotional techniques 
are most applicable. Two examples of 
this type of activity are the CARE — 
India Nutrition Mass Communications 
Project and the Protein Foods Associa¬ 
tion (USAID-assisted) information pro¬ 
gramme, both of which were discussed 
in some detail earlier in the article. 

International agencies can stimulate 
private investment in nutrition informa¬ 
tion materials. Presently, CARE— 
India is negotiating with private child¬ 


ren's book publishers in an attempt to 
start the publication of children's nutri* 
tion booklets. This effort is being co¬ 
ordinated with individual state govern¬ 
ments who'will use the schools to disti- 
bute the books to the choldien. CARE 
is also talking with private food pro¬ 
ducers, trying to interest them in ad* 
vertising in such booklets, with the pro¬ 
viso that their commercial message re¬ 
lates directly to a major nutritional de¬ 
ficiency. In this way the cost of comics 
to the government is reduced by the 
amount of the advertising revenue, 
and the purchase of high-value nutri¬ 
tional foods can be stimulated. CARE 
has also been instrumental in 
developing a nutrition tabloid news¬ 
paper. It is a highly graphic, enter¬ 
taining monthly that gives pertinent 
news about nutrition to villagers—both 
literate and illiterate. Food companies 
will be invited to advertise, and pub¬ 
lishers will be approached in an attempt 
to make the tabloid an on-going publi¬ 
cation in rural areas. 

International agencies like UNICEF, 
who are presently running long-rance 
applied nutrition programmes, could 
very well allow private food companies 
to test-market produets in their pro¬ 
gramme areas. In India, for example, 
the Applied Nutrition Programme is 
designed to assist in the production of 
highly nutritious foods and to teach 
about their nutritional value. In those 
areas where the programme is most 
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sifccessful, it is presumed that the level 
awareness about nutrition is high, 
aqd that the standard of living is better 
than in areas which have received no 
developmental attention. Given this 
favourable climate, commercial firms 
should be anxious to experiment. 

AH international agencies operating 
in a country can form a consolidated 
nutrition advisory group, so that a uni¬ 
fied and well-documented opinion on 
nutrition policy, priorities and program¬ 
ming can be heard more urgently. Even 
with very disparate participation inter¬ 
national agencies were able to present 
certain key findings to government 
which aided their decision to make 
nutrition a plan priority. 

Pragmatic Approach 

In a country like India where the dy¬ 
namic economic and political forces 
of capitalism, communism, and social¬ 
ism are in constantly changing relation¬ 
ships and where the government in 
power often makes decisions based on 
prevailing ideological considerations, 
a pragmatic approach to development 
seems a sane and safe development po¬ 
licy. Without using socio-political 
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jargon, this article has discussed the 
various social, economic, and political 
factors relating to nutrition and de¬ 
velopment, and has offered one over¬ 
riding suggestion : use what works. A 
socialist government’s mistrust of pri¬ 
vate business can be eliminated when 
the government realises that private 
business can work for social ends; pri¬ 
vate business can lose its paranoic dis¬ 
like of government bureacuracy when it 
realises government can facilitate its 
development; and extremist politicians 
can cool their rhetoric when the lot of 
thtir constituents improves due to the 
effective functioning of the economy. 

Most of the suggestions presented in 
this article are concerned with the re¬ 
allocation of resources, and do not call 
for simply more spending. They are 
based on the assumption that India’s 
economy *s still basically a divided one : 
rural vs. urban; public sector vs. pri¬ 
vate sector; capitalist marketing vs. 
socialist “distribution”; educating vs. 
selling: and needs simply a practical 
unification— a functional interdepen¬ 
dence. National integration of social 
and cultural groups is a government 
priority. Perhaps economic integra¬ 
tion should also be included. 
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Bokaro Steel, Mysore Iron & Steel 
Limited and the government of India 
will participate in the equity capital 
of the new company. In the course of 
time, it is intended that the government 
shares should be transferred to the new 
public sector steel plants. This decision 
of the government to form CEDB into 
a separate corporation is recognition 
of its status as a national organisation. 
Earlier the CEDB were officially appoin¬ 
ted as general consultants to the Minist¬ 
ry of Steel and Mines for the public 
sector steel industry. 

CEDB’s emergence to its present 
position as national consultants is du in 
no small measure to the vision of go¬ 
vernment in the fifties and the continu¬ 
ous support that the organisation has 
had in the period of its development 
from its parent company, Hindustan 
Steel. 

Corps of Engineers 

Hindustan Steel created the Central 
Engineering and Design Bureau in 
1959 as consultancy organisation to 
assist in the planning and design of 
expansions of existing plants. It was 
realised by the government from the 
vc 17 beginning that balanced industrial 
growth requires self-sufficiency in 
know-how and that the setting up of 
steel plants with the help of foreign 
know-how and imported machinery 
formed merely the first unavoidable 
phase of development. With this in 
mind and in view of expansions and 
fresh growth in steel capacity, »t was 
considered essential to build up a corps 
of engineers, who would prepare plan¬ 
ned projects, introduce innovations, 
render essential engineering services 
and generally perform the functions 
of consulting engineers. Two compell¬ 
ing reasons warranted such a develop¬ 
ment—firstly, dependence on foreign 
consultancy services was expensive 
and had to be limited in time and 
secondly, expertise bought would of 
necessity be confined to the experience, 
skills and techniques available in the 
country of origin. At the time of for¬ 
mation, it was envisaged that the CEDB 
would form the nucleus of a central 
organisation, which would ultimately 
undertake the design of new capacity in 
the public sector in the country. 
Consultancy groups attached to steel 
companies arc not an unusual pheno¬ 
menon in developed countries. Japan 
and the USA are notable examples of 
the major steel producing countries, 
where large steel companies maintain 
sizeable design organisations. 

In its initial years of development, 
CEDB functioned largely in the manner 
of an independent consultant of western 
countries. These formative years saw 
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!t is generally accepted that the com¬ 
ing decade will be crucial for the Indian 
steel industry. In spite of the setbacks 
suffered by the industry during the re¬ 
cent period of recession and the inabi¬ 
lity of existing plants to attain their 
rated production, the government has 
reaffirmed its faith in steel as the corner¬ 
stone of national development. The 
decision to double the capacity for 
steel production every 10 years is a 
clear and unambiguous indication of 
government’s intentions. A number of 
major schemes for the establishment of 
steel capacity have been planned for 
the fourth and fifth five-year Plans and 
planning and design work is already in 
progress. Bhilai Steel Plant is to be 
expanded from its present 2.5 million 
tonne ingot steel capacity to a capacity 
of 4.0 million tonne. The expansion 
of Bokaro Steel Plant from 1.7 million 
tonnes to 4.0million tonne is to be tele¬ 
scoped with the first stage of construc¬ 
tion, But, perhaps, the crucial decision 
of the government has been the announ¬ 
cement of the setting up of three new 
steel plants at Salem, Visakhapatnam 
and Hospet. The government has laid 
down two distinct guidelines for the 
implementation of its decision to set 
up the new steel plants. Firstly, all 
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the new steel plants will be designed by 
Indian consultants and secondly, as 
far as possible, these projects would uti¬ 
lise existing capacity within the,country 
for the manufacture ofsLcel plant equip¬ 
ment auxiliaries in the public and pri¬ 
vate sectors. For the consultancy ser¬ 
vices of Hospet plant now renamed 
as Vijayanagar Ste *1 Project the choice 
of the government has fallen on the 
Central Engineering and Design Bureau 
(CEDB), the consultancy wing of 
Hindustan Steel. 

The CEDB has recently been in the 
news with the decision by government 
to form the bureau into a national cor¬ 
poration under the Ministry of Steel 
& Mines. Initially Hindustan Steel, 
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the successful design and implementa¬ 
tion of the expansions of Rourkela and 
Durgapur steel plants. The expansion 
of Rourkela plant involved the setting 
up of highly sophisticated rolling mills, 
including continuous pickling line, 
5-stand tandem cold reducing mill, 
4-high twin stand skin pass mill, conti¬ 
nuous electrolytic tinning and continu¬ 
ous coil gahanising lines and electrical 
sheet mill. The CEDB in 1967 took 
o\cr the Bhilai Steel Plant's design 
unit and has keen responsible for the 
successful completion of the design 
drawings for the sixth blast furnace 
complex, which was recently commis¬ 
sioned at Bhilai. 

A Step Forward 

. For this recently completed assign¬ 
ment, the (EBD went a stage further 
and was responsible for detailed project 
engineering, a function which is nor¬ 
mally performed bv equipment supp¬ 
liers in most western countries. To assist 
the CEDB in its growing tasks as a na¬ 
tional design and consultancy organi¬ 
sation, Hindustan Steel has entered into 
agreements with foreign companies and 
organisations in certain specif,c fields. 
In January 1969, a collaboration agree¬ 
ment was signed with the United En¬ 
gineering and Foundry Co. of USA by 
which CEDB is being equipped to 
undertake complete design of all types 
of rolling mills and to get them manu¬ 
factured in India for supply both with¬ 
in the country and abroad. Although 
equipment designing is not normally 
a function of a steel consultant, the 
CEDB has undertaken these responsibi¬ 
lities at the request of the government. 
An agreement has also been entered 
into with the Soviet design organisations 
to enable the CEDB to develop fur¬ 
ther in the area of detailed Project En¬ 
gineering. 

In addition to the major works which 
have been earlier described, CEDB has 
successfully completed a number of 
other assignments, such as the Naphtha 
Steam Reforming Plant at Rourkela, 
Barsua Iron Ore Bcneliciat>on Plant and 
the Special Steels Project for the Minis¬ 
try of Defence. Shortly after the 
appointment of the bureau as general 
consultants to the government of India 
in 1969, CEDB undertook a variety of 
studies and provided the technical sup¬ 
port to the process by which govern¬ 
ment announced their decisions for 
the fourth five-year Plan. While 
this stage of work was nearing comple¬ 
tion, the government took a decision 
to appoint the bureau as principal 
consultants for the expansion of Bokaro 
Steel Plant from 1.7 million tonne 
to 4.0 million tonne capacity. The ex¬ 
tent of design work required for this 
expansion and being undertaken by 
CEDB is, perhaps, unique in the history 
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of consultancy and design services in 
this country. 

The CEDB during the last 12 years 
of its existence has, by a process of 
cross fertilisation of ideas with produc¬ 
tion, maintenance and research per¬ 
sonnel of Hindustan Steel, by its on- 
the-job experience of all the crucial 
stages of steel plant designing, by its 
development of design know-how in 
hitherto unexplored areas beyond the 
feasibility and project report stages and 
by its creation of a cadre of engineers 
covering every significant field of speci¬ 
alisation in ferrous technology, emer¬ 
ged as n viable and potent force of 
growing self-sufficiency in steel techno¬ 
logy. As a national organisation with 
the participation of Hindustan Steel, 
Bokaro Steel, Mysore Iron & Steel 
and the future steel plants to be set up 
in the public sector, the CEDB will 
continue to benefit from the rich ex¬ 
perience that these units would offer. 

National Interest 

The CEDB has always been an inde¬ 
pendent consultancy organisation giving 
unbiased advice and it will continue to 
do so when the decision of government 
to convert it into a national organisa¬ 
tion has been implemented. It is not 
bound by any considerations other than 
purely techno-cconomic and looks only 
to the greater interest of the nation in 
tendering its advice to government for 
the steel industry. j ff| 4 

The Hospet steel project, now named 
as Vijavanagar Steel Project, after the 
great Vijayanagar empire, the seat of 
which was close to the steel project site, 
is endowed generously with easily acces¬ 
sible, rich and abundant resources of 
raw materials, like iron ore, limestone, 
dolomite, etc. The low delivery cost of 
these raw materials at the plant site and 
the existence of adequate water and 
power facilities were major considera¬ 
tions in the decision to locate the plant 
at Hospet. 

CEDB have been appointed as princi¬ 
pal consultants for the Hospet Steel 
Plant. The tcchno-economic feasibility 
report is under preparation and is ex¬ 
pected to be submitted to the govern¬ 
ment by the end of this year or early in 
t lie new year. Although actual work on 
the site will not be commenced for 
some time, a great deal of prepara¬ 
tory work is being done to ensure that 
water supply, electric supply, township 
facilities, raw material supply, etc. will 
match with the construction of the 
plant. Soil investigation has also been 
commenced by the Hindustan Steel¬ 
works Construction Limited and this 
will be invaluable in fixing some of the 
final locations of thp main plant units 
at Hospet. 

The CEDB is also undertaking cer- 
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tain studies for the Mysore Iron St 
Steel Limited at Bhadrav&thi, which 
has a background of iron and steel pro¬ 
duction of 1 over 40 years. Today, the 
CEDB matured with its experience in 
the four steel plants of Hindustan Steel 
based primarily on the advanced tech¬ 
nology of four countries, the Soviet 
Union, West Germany, United King¬ 
dom and Japan, and having adopted 
these skills to match with Indian re¬ 
quirements and conditions, is uniquoly 
equipped to shoulder the responsibilities 
of a national steel consultant. With 
its close contact with the major steel 
companies of the country, the CEDB 
is in a position to assess the relative 
merits of various processes of designs 
in the context of actual production. 
They are also able to draw upon the ex¬ 
perience of the larger community of 
engineers working within the steel com¬ 
panies. This organic relationship of the 
design bureau with the steel plants, 
will be, as it were, legalised by the 
formation of the company in which 
the steel companies hold share, is as 
important as its autonomy in pro¬ 
fessional matters. The unhindered con¬ 
test of ideas between operational and 
design personnel within the shelter pro¬ 
vided by an integrated technical com¬ 
munity, will serve the best interests of 
the nation. 
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DENMARK IS COMMITTED 

There is fairly general agreement that 
the Danish authorities will seek a man¬ 
date to join the EEC if the UK joins. 
The government has mortgaged its 
future to a remarkable extent by giving 
the impression that it has no stocking- 
point in the negotiations. There has 
been a wholehearted embracing of the 
existing systems and the Community 
plans for further development, includ¬ 
ing political and monetary develop¬ 
ments, for example, in the unconditional 
opening statement of the Minister for 
EEC Relations, Mr P. Nyboe Andersen, 
at the first (June 1970) meeting with 
the EEC. More remarkable still has 
been the absence of reservations about 
particular problems, and the rather soft- 
pedalled references to the future of 
EFTA and Nordic co-operation. 

While the ‘‘positive” negotiating 
stance of the Danish authorities no 
doubt reflects genuinely more “Euro¬ 
pean” attitudes than exist among other 
candidates, it is partly a question of 
bowing to the inevitable. Unlike the 
other three Scandinavian countries, 
the consequences of not joining (if the 
U.K. joins) are on balance adverse to 
Denmark to an almost demonstrable 
extent. It is no longer overwhelmingly 
a matter of markets for agricultural 
products. 

Adjusted to Agriculture 

During the 1960s. the Danish eco¬ 
nomy saw a relatively massive shift in 
exports from agricultural products to¬ 
wards manufactured products. The 
share of agricultural products fell 
from 55.3 per cent in 1959 to 3.1 per cent 
in 1969. Agricultural exports to the 
European Economic Community actu¬ 
ally fell from S261 million in 1959 to 
$235 million in 1969, and Denmark’s 
corresponding share in total exports to 
the EEC fell from 65.2 per cent to 33.6 
per cent. There is a problem of defini¬ 
tions here—a considerable part of 
manufactured exports represent further 
processing of agricultural products : 
tut, leaving that aside, the structural 
shift in Denmark’s domestic and export 
economies has been substantial. The 
share of agriculture in real gross domes- 
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tic product fell from 13 per cent to eight 
per cent over the years 1960-70. 

At this point, the official argument 
for joining has a certain lack of logic. 
Jt seems to be that, because the external 
and domestic economics were fairly 
successfully adapted to EEC agricultural 
policies in the 1950s, the country some¬ 
how should, or will, regain markets 
for less processed agricultural products 
in the 1970s. It is the West German 
market, in particular, that the Danes 
have in mind, although a somewhat 
parallel argument applies to the UK 
market. In general terms and such 
arguments are normally conducted in 
general terms—the argument may be 
that as far as investment was con¬ 
cerned traditional agriculture was 
relatively neglected in the 1960s, so 
there is now a reserve of unexploited 
productivity which could be triggered 
by a return to the unfettered marketing 
conditions of the late 1950s. 

Massive Gains 

A more specific, if no more sophisti¬ 
cated, version of the argument takes the 
present high basic agricultural support 
prices in the EEC in relation to the low 
present Danish prices as a measure of 
the gains from joining. This leads to cal¬ 
culations of massive trade (and there¬ 
fore, balance of payment) gains : the 
published calculations of annual gains 
range widely upwards from the official 
? 150 million. In relation to a trade 
deficit, which is running at about an 
$800 million annual rale, this would be 
sizeable gain. But because the situat¬ 
ion is really dynamic, not static, such 
calculations are, in any straightforward 
sense, a waste of lime. Denmark's 
present low-cost status in international 
trade is due partly to low-cost raw 
material inputs : one key unknown 
factor is the extent to which Danish 
farmers (and manufacturers) will be 
allowed to have continued access to 
low-cost inputs, principally grain and 
protein foods, and the extent to which 
the inevitable rise in Danish agricultural 
product prices will ailed product de¬ 
mand. 

Even the government admits to wor¬ 
ries about raw material prices, and the 
official negotiating position has put 
down a marker on duty-free quotas for 
raw material supplies from traditional 
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sources, and on the possible need for a 
transitional period for such processing 
industries. The EEC authorities seem 
unlikely to agree in the actual nego¬ 
tiations to many substantial specific 
concessions on products covered by 
EEC agricultural policies. There may 
be encouraging noises, but in the past 
few months there has been a growing 
awareness on the part of affected busi¬ 
nessmen that joining the EEC guarantees 
them few market benefits. Arguably, 
however, it could tend to minimise their 
losses. 

Capital Imports Important 

One special feature of the Danish 
attitude to the EEC is the expectation 
that the resulting capital inflow will 
significantly ease the balance of pay¬ 
ments. Indeed, the Danish argument on 
these lines has a peculiar twist : trade 
diversion resulting from the consoli¬ 
dation of the EEC in the 1960s led 
Denmark to go in for a large invest¬ 
ment programme to restructure indus¬ 
try and exports, which, in turn, led 
directly to the present balance of pay¬ 
ments predicament. Joining the EEC, 
with the obligation to open domestic 
capital markets freely to nationals of 
other member countries would be a 
fitting opportunity to refinance these 
assets in more painless ways. One 
peculiarity of the situation, found even 
more strikingly in the case of Sweden, 
is the considerable extent to which the 
problem of financing the current for¬ 
eign deficit is self-imposed. Both coun¬ 
tries, and, to some extent, Norway, 
have hitherto enforced foreign exchange 
policies intended to deter private for¬ 
eign direct and portfolio investment. 
Such practices are inconsistent with 
EEC policies. Either country could, 
in theory, simply abandon these res¬ 
trictive policies with the expectation 
of a substantial private foreign inflow 
of capital, but both Denmark and 
Sweden count the requirement to 
abandon thcs>e policies as a benefit of 
joining (or preparing to join) the EEC. 

How Competitive in New Exports? 

The other important question is 
whether the products of new industrial 
investments in the 1960s can compete 
in an enlarged EEC market; the cir¬ 
cumstances of their establishment are 
more or less irrelevant. Denmark has 
no obvious competitive natural advan¬ 
tages in most activities, except perhaps 
those for which transport costs to 
markets are important, but equally it 
has no compelling natural competitive 
disadvantages. Probably the most 
powerful factor explaining the indus¬ 
trial adaptation of the 1960s was low 
raw material and utility costs (the latter 
associated with low-cost energy poli¬ 
cies), but these are precisely the factors 
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that would be most determined by 
genera! EEC policies. So one simply 
cannot judge how the balance sheet of 
losses and gains will look for the manu¬ 
facturing sector if Denmark joins. 

Transitional Arrangements 

To judge by press reports, the “posi¬ 
tive" negotiating attitude of the Danes 
has got them into pretty fair agree¬ 
ment with the EEC. Denmark would 
join the EEC in 1973, or as soon as the 
UK joins. Transitional arrangements 
would jbe purely token in agriculture, 
but for industrial sectors Denmark 
would expect to make use of whate\er 
arrangements ton trade and capital 
.movements) arc available to the UK 
or Norway. It is reported that a 41- 
year transitional period for industrial 
alignment has been agreed, but the key 
questions of duty free quotas do not 
as yet seem to have been resolved. 

At present, the question whether 
Denmark will actually join is largely 
unrelated to those negotiations. Opi¬ 
nion pollsshowa continuing, substantial, 
majority against the Market and. under 
Danish constitutional practice, a refe¬ 
rendum will be held in 1972 on the pre¬ 
sent timetable. Given the absence of a 
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clear majority/opposition structure in 
Danish politics, the referendum is likely 
to be decisive. There is, of course, 
time to swing public opinion once the 
negotiations are substantially complete. 
Moreover, if UK entry is finally 
approved, the “inevitability" of the 
situation will become a persuasive in¬ 
fluence. Nevertheless a favourable 
outcome cannot be regarded as more 
than probable. 

II 

NORWAY’S FISHING 

Foreign observers, including pro¬ 
bably some important EEC members, 
have difficulty in grasping that fishing 
is the most important issue for Norway. 

The problem is partly political. The 
Norwegian authorities have made it 
plain—and one need not doubt their 
sincerity—that they could not expect 
a positive vote from their parliament 
until a detailed package of measures is 
agreed. The present EEC fisheries 
policy, which finally came into force 
in February, 1971, has a basic six-mile 
territorial limit. Within this limit, 
boats of non-member countries would 
not be allowed to fish. Norway (with 
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the Faroe Islands and Iceland) has, 
however, a 12-mile territorial limit 
for fishing, and the continuation of 
12-miles seems at present to be a 
firm point in the Norwegian negotiat¬ 
ing position. More important, how¬ 
ever, than the question of the size of 
territorial waters for excluding non¬ 
member fisheries is the opening of 
these waters to other members. 

In a community of 10 members, 
the Norwegian fishing industry has 
more to fear from other members, who 
traditionally fish in North European 
waters (especially the UK, West Ger¬ 
many and France) than non-members 
(principally the USSR). 

EEC Fishing Policy 

In principle, the new EEC fishing 
policy opens up immediately the com¬ 
mon 6-mile limits of member coun¬ 
tries to boats of all members. It allows 
a transitional period of five years for 
areas where the local population is de¬ 
pendent on fishing, but then only with¬ 
in a 3-mile limit. At present it is 
not at all clear how liberally the EEC 
authorities intended to operate the 
transitional clauses within the present 
community. 

The Commission probably intended 
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these clauses to be fairly restrictive. 
Areas will be designated, and within 
them financial aid from the Commu¬ 
nity Agricultural Fund would be direct¬ 
ed to modernising the local industry. 
It is clear, however, that the Norwegian 
situation is wholly different, and the 
Norwegian authorities would hardly 
have bothered to file a membership ap¬ 
plication if they had not been fairly 
confident that the EEC would recog¬ 
nise this. 

To a considerable extent the present 
EEC policy is about protecting and 
regulating traditional inshore fishing, 
which is not Norway’s problem. While 
this traditional family industry com¬ 
petes with offshore and deep-sea fish¬ 
ing to some extent in urban markets, 
the competition is relatively restricted 
and on the whole does not involve 
much competition in the actual fishing 
operation or in local markets. In the 
north European waters, however, par¬ 
ticularly those of Norway, Iceland and 
the Faroes, the competition between 


inshore family fishing and commercial 
offshore fishing is acute and direct. 
Without the protection of the 12-mile 
limit, the large industrial fleets of the 
big fishing nations would fish in direct 
competition with the local inshore 
communities. Moreover, both are 
primarily fishing for the export market. 

Noth : This is the first of two articles 
on Scandinavia and the European 
Economic Community. Next week’s 
article w ; ll cover (1) the problem of 
over-fishing in Northern European 
waters, and (2) Sweden’s problems in 
relation to joining the EEC. 

Sources and acknowledgements: This 
week’s and next week's article sum¬ 
marise an exclusive report in the latest 
issue of European Trends , the quarterly 
review, issued to subscribers only, by 
the Economist Intelligence Unit, but 
the EIU is responsible neither for the 
emphasis of my summary nor for my 
comments, based on a variety of 
sources. 


Money Mist Persists 


E' B* 

VIENNA. 

There is still much fog over interna¬ 
tional commercial and monetary affairs: 
the more frequently economic writers 
make use of such abstractions as “opti- 
timism” and “spirit of co-operation” 
the more certain it is that no one is 
precisely sure what they are doing. 

In the general drift since the IMF 
and World Bank held their meetings in 
Washington, a few facts emerge from 
the general murk. The Americans, 
with an economic programme clearly 
designed by internal tax concessions 
and the external surcharge to benefit 
its big corporations, appear more 
isolated in economic politics than they 
have been for half a century and, <<s a 
corollary, the British and the Europeans 
draw closer together with the Japanese 
moving towards them also. 

This picture is an over-simplification, 
for there are plenty of splinters within 
that European solidarity. But the world 
is, very roughly speaking, now in three 
parts — the Americans, armed with 
their surcharge and price and wage 
regulation schemes and with their still* 
distribing Eurodollars; the rest of the 
world largely with currencies forced to 
float by the virtual devaluation of the 
US dollar and the communists with, 
their tightly controlled economies and 
inconvertible currencies. 

The general effect of the financial 
meetings in Washington and of US poli- 
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cies, especially the indefinite continu¬ 
ance of the 10 per cent surcharge on 
imports, has been to draw the Market 
members and its potential members to¬ 
gether much more closely than would 
have been the case in more placid cir¬ 
cumstances. 'Mie six Common Market 
members and Britain have formally 
protested against the protectionist tax 
credit proposed by the Nixon administ¬ 
ration and have warned the US in an 
official note that the proposals might 
lead to retaliatory measures if they are 
passed by Congress. 

The cumulative effects of the tax cre¬ 
dits and the 10 per cent import sur¬ 
charge would be, Europe fears, to give 
industry, particularly in the capital 
goods sector, an overwhelming ad¬ 
vantage over foreign competition. The 
10 per cent surtax has the effect of 
approximately doubling the US tariff 
protection; the proposed tax credits 
are of two types. One is the so-called 
“job development tax credit” which 
would provide a credit of 10 per cent 
of the cost of new machinery and equip¬ 
ment produced in the US and placed 
in use on or after August 16, 1971. The 
second tax credit would defer taxes on 
earnings from export sales with effect 
from the beginning of next year. 

Since the US administration estimates 
that these tax deferrals will have the 
effect of increasing US export sales by 
about 11 billion dollars a year the 
Europeans are reasonably perturbed at 


this considerable extra sales challenge 
from the USA following its protective 
doubling of charges against their im¬ 
ports to America. 

Acting on their own, the UK. has 
tightened restrictions to decrease the 
flow on US dollars into London. So 
much US money has been moving daily 
mto British stocks—as it did earlier 
into West German, French and Dutch 
deposits and securities—that the value 
of sterling has been forced up so that 
its elective dollar revaluation rate 
has been rising almost daily. An ear¬ 
lier British ban on non-residents in¬ 
creasing their holdings of UK securities 
with a life of less than five years has 
been followed by a similar ban on 
their acquiring treasury bills and many 
other securities denominated in sterling. 

Cheaper Credit 

In West Germany, the Economics and 
Finance Minister is planning to assist 
increasingly hard-pressed industries by 
supplying them with cheaper credit to 
balance the effect of what amounts to 
an involuntary upward revaluation of 
the Deutschmark. West German in¬ 
dustry, whose large exports to the US 
market have become more difficult and 
threaten to shrink appreciably, has in¬ 
evitably become less competitive on 
all export markets since the mark gam¬ 
ed about 10 per cent in value against the 
US dollar through the “float” which 
began five months ago. The German 
Central Bank Council is expected to 
cheapen credit to industry to a charge 
of only four to 4.5 per cent. New mark 
bond issues of a total value of 980- 
million marks carrying an interest rate 
of nearly eight per cent is another mea¬ 
sure which West Germany is expected 
to take to ease credits for industry. The 
West Germans are still very comfort¬ 
ably off, all the same, with a 12,750 bil¬ 
lion-mark surplus on balance of trading 
for the first eight months of this year 
—some 2000 billion marks better than 
a year ago. Much of this increase is 
attributed to government intervention 
in the foreign exchange market. 

The Common Market, while it fears 
that the social effect of the US economic 
measures may be almost as serious as 
their economic results and may cost 
nearly a million workers their jobs, rea¬ 
lises that an international monetary 
system can no longer healthily be based 
on continuing US deficits. Symptoma¬ 
tic of west Europe's realisation of this 
fact is its effort to broaden its area of 
co-operation, that it realises that the 
days of the Common Market’s “Six” 
and of EFTA’s “Seven” as exclusive 
group have been dispelled by the new 
dollar values and US economic measu¬ 
res. The Market “Six” are bringing in 
the five potential members to consultat- 
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ions and realise that Japan is a potential 
partner as well as a competitor. Japan 
is, to a very high degree, a casualty 
of the US dollar and commercial 
changes: its alignment with west Eu¬ 
rope—already significant in the OECD 
and GATT—has been intensified 
during the IMF and World Bank 
sessions. 

Late this month leading business¬ 
men from 11 European countries are 
to meet 40 of Japan's most important 
industrialists in Brussels to discuss the 
prospect of trade liberalisation. It 
will be the first meeting of its type and, 
on the European side, will include in¬ 
dustrial leaders from the Six, from 
.the five applicant countries and from 
Sweden. The meeting underlines the 
importance that all parties attach to 
preventing current commercial policy 
compulsions from developing into a 
protective trade war. The US has 
adopted protective trade measures 
against Japan that could dirccr a flood 
of Japanese products to European 


Japan, rfflfctinc its sensational in¬ 
dustrial growth has now gone to the 
top of the league of the world's top 
steel producers. Nippon Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, recently formed by a merger of 
Japan’s two leading steel producers into 
Japan's largest single industrial steel 
complex, is now the world's number 
one producer of steel. In the list of the 
world’s 50 biggest steel producers, pub¬ 
lished annually by German International 
magazine, Hindustan Steel Ltd and Tata 
Iron & Steel now rank 28th and 42nd 
respectively, two and three places 
behind compared to last year's rating. 

According to the list, HSL last year 
had a crude steel output of 3.7 million 
tons, roughly 100,000 tons less than »n 
1969. T1SCO produced 1.69 million 
tons, also about 100,000 tons behind 
the figure of 1969. Japanese Nippon 
in its first year raced ahead of the long 
time top producer United States Steel. 
With a production of 33.6 million met¬ 
ric tons of crude steel during the 1970 
calendar year, Nippon is now a good 
five million tons ahead of its American 
competitor. The five other large Japa¬ 
nese steel companies either bettered or 
at least maintained their previous posi¬ 
tion on the list. Nippon Kokan over¬ 
took West Germany’s giant Thyssen 
group, with crude steel production of 
12.9 million tons against Thyssen’s 
12.2 million tons. 

However, Japan’s success was mainly 
not at the expense of Wtst Germany 
but of the United States. The American 
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markets at highly competitive prices. 

The Brussels talks are unFkely to 
solve the problems either of the 
Japanese who are urgently seeking new 
markets or of the Europeans, many of 
whose industries are beginning — apart 
from the effects of the US measures — 
to slip from their prosperous summits of 
the sixties. But they will give all parties 
a clear view of all others’ genuine prob¬ 
lems and of the danger to all if protec¬ 
tion was adopted defensively. 

The Brussels talks between European 
and Japanese industry will, for this 
reason, probably be the first of a series, 
with committees for groups of industries 
investigating their speci .1 problems be¬ 
fore the fuller sessions. The meetings 
are a helpful initiative in an increasing¬ 
ly nervous political and commercial 
world and a practial follow-up to the 
realisation expressed in Washington 
that the post-war world is not only 
losing its prosperity but its stability 
a> well. 


sted mills produced only 123 million 
tons last vear, almost nine million less 
than in 1969. The US share in world 
steel output fell from 23.6 per cent in 
1969 to 21.3 percent in 1970. At 
the same time, Japan’s share rose from 
14.7 per cent in 1969 to 16.2 per cent 
last year. World steel output in 1969 
and 1970 was 558 million tons and 341 
million tons respectively. The pressure 
of Japanese steel exports on world mar¬ 
kets is evident when one considers that 
these rose by 20 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1971 to 5.98 million tons 
compared with the first quarter of 1970, 
although overall Japanese crude steel 
output fell by 925,000 tons to 22.2 
million tons in the same period. 

According to the latest figures from 
the Common Market Commission, 
EEC steel production capacity will 
rise from 127 million tons to 161 million 
tons from now to 1974. This represents 
a growth rate of 6.1 per cent. Invest¬ 
ment in the EEC steel industry will 
amount to about $2,500 million, $800 
million more than last year which in 
itself was a record. Long-term pros¬ 
pects are thus not so bleak as the current 
situation might suggest. Dr Egon 
Overbeck, Chairman of Mannesmann 
and President of West Germany’s Iron 
and Steel Association recently forecast 
that world steel output — currently 
hovering around 600 million tons a year 
would top 1,000 million tons in the 
next 10 years. 

In West Germany, the steel industry 
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along with the chemical industry is the 
sector hardest hit by the floating of the 
D-mark. ? 

Great strides have been made to 
catch up with Japanese steel making 
standards but much more remains to 
be done. Interestingly, steel made by 
the Thomas cr basic converter process 
accounted only for 3.6 million tons 
compared to 10.8 million in 1965. This 
outmoded production method is con* 
sidered a serious source of air pollu¬ 
tion and will soon disappear completely. 

The same is likely to happen to the 
Siemens Martin or open-hearth pro¬ 
cess, another heavy polluter. On the 
other hand, production of oxygen steel, 
made by the LD-Linz Donawitz pro¬ 
cess rose from seven million to 25 mil¬ 
lion tons in the last five years. And the 
output of electric furnace steel increas¬ 
ed from 3.1 million to 4.4 million tons. 
This means that about two-thirds of 
West German steel is produced by up- 
to-date methods, still a long way 
behind Japan. 

The crude steel production figures of 
various countries for 1970 in million 


tons is given below : 

Nippon Steel Corporation, 


Japan 

33.6 

United States Steel, USA 

28.5 

British Steel Corp., UK. 

25.6 

Bethlehem Steel, USA 

18.7 

Nippon Kokan, Japan 

12.9 

Thyssen Group, West Ger- 


many 

12.2 

Sumitomo Metals, Japan 

11.2 

Kawasaki Steel, Japan 

11.0 

Wendel-Sidelor, France 

8.9 

Republic Steel, USA 

8.7 

Italsider, Italy 

8.3 

Hoesch, Germany 

6.7 

Stahlwerke Peine-Salzgitter, 


Germany 

4.4 

Fried, Krupp Huettenwerke, 


West Germany 

4.2 

Mannesmann, West Germany 

3.9 

Hindustan Steel Ltd, India 

3.7 

Kloeckner-Werke, West 


Germany 

3.4 

Fiat, Italy 

3.3 

Voest, Austria 

2.4 

Tata Iron Sc Steel, India 

1.7 

Roechling Werke, West Ger¬ 


many 

1.6 


—Courtesy Press Bureau of 
German Industry* 


Japan Tops World Steel League 
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The government of India, surely, has 
acted without a sense of national self- 
respect, in commissioning or consenting 
to the President, Mr V.V. Gin's parti¬ 
cipation in the Shah of Iran’s self- 
glprifying celebrations at Persepolis. 
Although the Iranian government has 
bought space in The Statesman to prabe 
the Shah on his achievements, including 
his foreign policy which has been 
credited with having “established close 
relations with all nations, regardless of 
their political systems” — the news¬ 
paper, incidentally, has omitted the 
coventional reference to ‘advertiser’s 
announcement’—our country knows to 
its cost how Iran has always sided 
with Pakistan against India and even 
rendered military assitance to Pindi in 
its acts of aggression towards us. Dur¬ 
ing the Indo-Pakistan war of 1965, 
Iran proved a willing and effective 
source of arms and ammunition for the 
Ayub regime and, as Mr Frank Moraes 
has pointed out in the columns of The 
Indian Express , Iran has currently 
achieved notoriety for its partisan back¬ 
ing of the Yahya gang’s orgy of geno¬ 
cide in East Bengal. 

If the Shah has uttered one word 
of sympathy for the victims of Pindi’s 
reign of terror who, in their millions, 
have sought refuge in our country, I 
would like to know when or where he 
did so. If, again, his government has 
shown any disposition at all to appre¬ 
ciate the difficult situation in which 
our counfry has been placed as a result 
of the refugee influx and the bellicose 
postures of Pindi, the people of India 
at any rate do not have any knowledge 
of it. In the circumstances, the go¬ 
vernment of India has clearly acted 
without dignity or proper pride by 
arranging for or agreeing to our 
Head of State representing this co¬ 
untry at the Shah’s celebrations. Even 
assuming that protocol decreed that 
New Delhi could not have altogether 
ignored the party at Persepolis, it would 
surely have been more than enough 
had the Vice-President been asked to 
attend. After all, if the government of 
the Philippines could find it sufficient 
to send only the wife of its President 
to Persepolis, 1 just cannot see why Mr 
G.S. Pathak could not have filled the 
bill where this country was concerned. 

I am aware, however, that Mr Giri 
himself would have been more than 
enthusiastic about going to the show. 
The President* likes to travel and his 
wife likes even more to travel in state. 


I wonder, however, whether the good 
lady knew what she was letting herself 
in for. What would Mrs Saraswathi 
Giri — or for that matter Mr Varaha- 
giri Venkata Giri — have found to eat 
on a menu by Maxim's featuring 
caviar, quail and peacock? Press ac¬ 
counts of the President’s departure for 
Iran described his entourage as “small.” 
If this meant that the presidential couple 
did not take their favourite cook with 
them, one sympathetic surmise would 
have to be that the President’s personal 
staff had at least seen to it that an 
assortment of acceptable foodstuff was 
put on board the presidential plane. 
(Incidentally the President, as the news¬ 
papers put it, had “to cut short” his 
programme in Persepolis so that he 
could be back, in Delhi in time for 
receiving Marshal Tito—as if the 
Yugoslav President’s tour plan was 
not known to our External Affairs 
Ministry when he drew up his scheduled 
trip to Iran). 

* * 

Mrs Imelda Marcos, wife of the 
President of the Philippines, during her 
halt in New Delhi on her way to Iran, 
was reported to have shown interest 
in knowing About the performance of 
the Indian Railways and the possibilities 
of India assisting the Philippines in 
developing its railway system. It is a 
pity that Mrs Marcos did not have a 
chance of meeting Mr B.C. Ganguly 
who was at that time still the Chairman 
of the Railway Board. Mr Ganguly, 
I am sure, would havc.told her more 
than an earful and Mrs Marcos, it is 
equally certain, would have profited 
greatly by at least learning how a rail¬ 
way ought not to be run. 

When Mr Ganguly decided to lock 
himself up in his saloon, after it had 
been detached from the Chetak Express, 
it was quite evident that he was acting 
under great mental pressure. Normally 
a man of his position and experience 
does not behave in this fashion which, 
to put it mildly, was an exceedingly 
eccentric way of one conducting oneself 
in public. It follows that, unless Mr 
Ganguly is suffering from a persecu¬ 
tion complex, there must be some 
substance in his charge that he has been 
systematically humiliated and harassed 
over a period. It i6 only in such cir¬ 
cumstances that a senior administrator, 
who lifts held high and responsible posi¬ 
tions in a public utility of the dimen¬ 
sions of the Indian Railways, could have 
lost his judgment including especially 


his sense of proportion as Mr Ganguly 
had. 

Mr Hanumanthaiya has volunteered 
that the difficulties that had arisen bet¬ 
ween Mr Ganguly and himself were 
entirely because he, as Minister, had to 
intervene to put matters right when he 
found that the board was not pulling 
together because of internal squabbles. 
What could be readily accepted in his 
explanation is that the Railway Board 
is a house divided against itself. How 
far Mr Ganguly has been responsible 
for this situation and how far one 
or more of his colleagues is a question 
which remains to be answered. An 
even more important issue is whether 
the minister himself is free of blame in 
this matter. To put it bluntly, can it 
be that Mr Hanumanthaiya has been 
encouraging certain members of the 
railway Board or other high railway 
officials in their conflicts with Mr Gan¬ 
guly and even exploiting cliques in the 
railway administration for his own 
purposes? The so-called reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Railway Board has clearly 
shown that a great deal of intriguing 
had been going on in high places. What 
exactly has been Mr Hanumanthaiya’s 
role in th»‘s sordid affair? Reports sug¬ 
gest that the minister had been over- 
zealous in getting himself a new Chair¬ 
man of the Railway Board who would 
be more to his taste. 

In fairness to Mr Hanumanthaiya, 
however, it should be granted that he 
must have an adequate opportunity 
for explaining the invidious position in 
which he finds himself. If Mr Ganguly 
has a personal responsibility for expos¬ 
ing the functioning of the Railway 
Ministry to ridicule, Mr Hanumanthai¬ 
ya at least has the ministerial responsi¬ 
bility for the entire railway administra¬ 
tion and indeed the public services being 
made to run tht risk of demoralisation 
at their several hierarchical levels. 
The Lok Sabha scheduled to meet short¬ 
ly cannot afford not to insist on a dis¬ 
cussion of this episode. So far as Mr 
Hanumanthaiya is concerned, he 
would no doubt be justified in seeking 
an opportunity to vindicate himself 
through a debate in Parliament. If. 
however, he feels that he shojuld resign 
immediately on the sufficient ground 
that he cannot continue to function 
effectively as a. Railway Minister in full 
enjoyment of the loyalty of his officers 
and the confidence of the public, he 
need not let himself be dissuaded from 
following this austere course. 

V.B. 
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Trade Winds 


RESOURCES FOR PLAN 

The opposition of state governments 
to the handing over of the administra¬ 
tion of agricultural income-tax to the 
central government resulted, at the 
last week’s chief ministers’ conference, 
in the decision to appoint an experts 
committee to examine the centre’s pro¬ 
posal to link or merge income-tax with 
agricultural income-tax. The commi¬ 
ttee, to be constituted in consultation 
with state governments, will be re¬ 
quired to submit its report within six 
months of its coming into being. 

The pica that state governments 
should allow the centre to levy agricul¬ 
tural income-tax was forcefully made 
by the union Minister for Planning, 
Mr C. Subramaniam. He argued that 
if the issue was not handled by the 
centre, there could be large-scale eva¬ 
sion of the tax, as a person could re¬ 
duce his tax liability by distributing his 
agricultural holdings over several states. 
Mr Subramaniam further pointed out 
that if the agricultural income-tax was 
administered by the centre, there could 
be a good deal of saving in the administ¬ 
rative expenditure on the collection of 
revenue from this source. 

Although recognising the need for 
raising more resources for development, 
several chief ministers cast doubts on 
the very principle of taxing farm in¬ 
comes. Most of them favoured other 
methods of raising resources from the 
agricultural sector. These included 
levy <?f cesses on profitable cash crops, 
imposition of land revenue surcharge, 
increase in power and water rates, en¬ 
hancement of betterment levy and wi¬ 
dening the scope of sales tax. 

The states, however, reacted more 
favourably to the proposal of the centre 
to effect economies in Plan as well as 
non-Plan expenditure. Most of them 
agreed to a cut of at least five per cent 
in their non-Plan expenditure; one state 
even proposed a cut of 10 per cent un¬ 
der this head. Substantial economies 
in Plan expenditure (about Rs 250 
crores), it was felt, could be effected 
without jeopardising developmental 
effort, if the building code of the Na¬ 
tional Building Corporation was uni¬ 
versally applied. There was also stated 
to be good scope for economy through 
revising purchase and sales policies. 

It was disclosed at the meeting that 
the states had already raised Rs 111 
crores additional resources during the 
past three years, a& against the fourth 


Plan target of Rs 1,098 crores. The 
centre had exceeded its target with two 
years of the Plan yet to go. The in¬ 
crease in non-Plan expenditure, how¬ 
ever, had nullified much of this effort. 
Price rise too had raised the cost of 
projects far above the original esti¬ 
mates. The need for mobilising addi¬ 
tional resources, it was stressed, arose 
out of this fact. 

STATE OVERDRAFTS 

The union Minister for Finance, Mr 
Y.B. Chavan, drew the attention of the 
chief ministers to the necessity of con¬ 
taining their overdrafts with the Re¬ 
serve Bank lest the price level should 
get out of hand. He called for stringent 
financial discipline on their part also 
on the ground that large sums of money 
were required to look after the massive 
influx of refugees from Bangla Dcsh. 

In separate discussions with some 
state chief ministers, Mr Chavan indi¬ 
cated that the centre would soon evolve 
a general policy to check state govern¬ 
ments from running up unauthorised 
overdrafts with the Reserve Bank. The 
chief ministers on their part referred to 
various factors, including drought in 
some areas and unprecedented floods 
elsewhere, which had necessitated re¬ 
sort to overdrafts. The Chief Minister 
of Tamil Nadu defended his state’s 
overdrafts on the ground that develop¬ 
ment had to be accelerated. 

KHARIF PROCUREMENT 

The conference of state chief minis¬ 
ters also dwelt upon the procurement 
policy for kharif crops. The consensus 
was that the recommendation of the 
Agricultural Prices Commission (APC) 
that the procurement price for rice 
should remain unchanged should be 
accepted. As regards coarse grains, the 
chief ministers unanimously turned 
down the APC suggestion that these 
grains should be acquired at the mar¬ 
ket price—from Rs 45 to Rs 55 per 
quintal. It was agreed that the pro¬ 
curement price for coarse grains should 
be uniformly maintained at Rs 55 per 
quintal. 

Some chief ministers expressed doubts 
about the achievement of the rice pro¬ 
curement targets fixed for their states 
by the APC. The rice crop in most 
states, it was pointed out, had been hit 
by either drought or floods. The officials 
of the central government, however, 


were of the view that the overall, target 
of procuring 4.3 million tonnes "of rme 
this year could be achieved, as larger 
procurement in Punjab and Haryana 
could offset the lower proceeds due to 
damage to crops in states like Tamil 
Nadu, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal. The plea of Haryana and Pun¬ 
jab for an increase in the procurement 
price for rice, of course, was not accep¬ 
ted. Surprisingly enough, there was 
no controversy on the question of move¬ 
ment of foodgrains from one state or 
zone to another; it was unanimously 
agreed that the existing food zones 
should continue. 

COAL MINES TAKEOVER 

Under an ordinance promulgated by 
Pres’dent V.V. Giri on October 16, 
the union government has taken over 
with immediate effect the management 
of all coking coal mines, pending 
nationalisation of such mines later. 
In all 214 coking coal mines, of which 
211 are in Bihar and three in West 
Bengal, will come under the manage¬ 
ment of the government. This step has 
been taken with a view to reorganising 
and reconstructing the coking coal 
industry in order to ensure effective con¬ 
servation, scientific exploitation and 
development of coking coal. Pending 
nationalisation, the ordinance provides 
among others for payment of ‘Manage¬ 
ment Compensation* by the government 
to the owners of these mines for vesting 
in it the management of such mines. 
The compensation will be 25 paise per 
tonne of coal on the average monthly 
production of coal from such mines 
during the calendar years 1968, 1969 
and 1970. The Ministry of Steel and 
Mines explained that the conservation 
of coking coal, which was vital for the 
steel industry, would be possible only 
in large and rationalised units. The 
mining of coking coal in most of the 
private sector units was, however, pt 
present being done in a very wasteful 
manner, the press note stated. There 
was indiscriminate slaughter-mining in 
many cases and the limited coking coal 
reserves had already been adversely 
affected by a number of other factors. 
Further, the efforts made by the govern¬ 
ment in the past to secure voluntary 
amalgamation of small mining units into 
larger units had failed to yield the de¬ 
sired results. It had, therefore, become 
necessary for the government to assume 
in the public interest, complete responsi¬ 
bility for reorganisation and reconst¬ 
ruction of the coking coal industry. 
An organisation for the management 
of the mines taken over has been set 
up at Dhanbad with Mr K.S.R. Chari, 
Chief Technical Adviser, Ministtry of 
Steel and Mines, as Custodian Gene¬ 
ral. There will be a number of custo- 
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dians under him, each in charge of 
a specified number of mines. 

JAYANTI SHIPPING 

The Jayanti Shipping Company was 
nationalised on October 17 by a presi¬ 
dential ordinance providing for ac¬ 
quisition of all the shares. The Jayanti 
Shipping Company (Acquisition of 
Shares) Ordinance, 1971, stipulates that 
all except 100 shares will stand trans¬ 
ferred to and^vested in the Shipping 
Corporation of India, which has been 
managing the company since* June^lO 


1966. IThe central government took 
over tne management in terms of the 
Jayanti Shipping Company (Taking- 
over of Management) Act, 1966. 1 ho 
100 shares set apart will be transferred 
to the nominees of the centre. 
The government will pay the share¬ 
holders Rs 4.60 crores as com¬ 
pensation. This amount will be 
apportioned among the shareholders 
according to the number of shares held 
by them. The shareholders can opt to 
receive the amount either in cash or 
in bonds in three annual instalments. 
Such shareholders as are eligible for 


compensation not exceeding Rs two 
lakhs, can apply to the government 
seeking full payment of the compensa¬ 
tion. The ordinance provides for an 
interim board of management to run 
the company till the constitution of a 
board in accordance with the memo¬ 
randum and articles of association 
of the company. 

DIFFERENTIAL RATE OF INTEREST 

The union Finance Minister Mr Y.B. 
Chavan, indicated at a meeting of 
Parliamentary Consultative Committee 
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The biggest-ever single 
export order for a single 
brand, the biggest-ever in 
both quantity and value I 
The mammoth export 
to U.S.S.R.. completed 
by Solden Tobacco 
Company within a brief 
span of seven months, 
is indeed an epoch-making 
event in the history of 
India's cigarette industry. 
For long the largest 
selling all-India brand of 
its kind, Panama now 
sets out to earn fame and 
foreign exchange for 
the country. 

Justly proud of this 
export performance Is 
Golden Tobacco 
Company, wholly Indian 
in ownership, control, 
management and ■ 
know-how. 


Qotd.n Tobacco 
Co. Limited, Bombty-M 


INDIA'S LARGEST 
NATIONAL ENTERPftlSI 
OP ITS KIND 
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for his Ministry that he was convinced, 
after his recent visit to France, that a 
differential rate of interest on bank 
credit should be introduced in this 
country. Hitherto, the government had 
been hesitating to take a decision on the 
controversial recommendation of the 
Hazari Committee on differential fate 
of interest. A section of the Planning 
Commission was believed to be in favour 
of such a system. Mr Chavan told 
the committee that the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Hazari Committee was un¬ 
der consideration and a decision would 
be taken soon. The Finance Minister 
announced the government was conside¬ 
ring a proposal to launch a target and 
time-oriented programme through the 
banks to generate employment. 

ASSISTANCE FOR BANGLA DESH 

Birla Jute Mfg. Co. Ltd has contribu¬ 
ted 25,000 sets of aluminium utensils, 
10,000 blankets and a mobile hospital 
fitted on a Telco truck for the benefit of 
the evacuees from Bangla Desh. Distri¬ 
bution of blankets will be undertaken 
some time in October and the mobile 
hospital shall also start functioning 
from November to cater for the needs 
of ailing refugees in the various centres. 
The total amount spent on the relief 
measures will be over Rs six lakhs. 

U.S. CUT ON TEXTILE IMPORTS 

The United States has announced the 
lifting of 10 per cent surcharge on im¬ 
ports of textiles following agreement 
reached with Japan, South Korea, 
Formosa, and Hong Kong to restrain 
a flow of textiles to the USA for three 
to five years. The agreements signed 
with these countries restrict the growth 
of man-made fibre and wool imports 
from these countries to an annual 
growth of between five and 7.5 per cent. 
In return, the US has lifted its 10 per 
cent import surcharge on textiles from 
all countries. Mr Peter Peterson the 
Presidential Economic Adviser, em¬ 
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phasised he was referring to all count¬ 
ries and not only to the four states 
with which agreements were being 
reached. 

REBATE ON SUGAR EXCISE 

In view of the damage done to sugar¬ 
cane crop due to heavy floods in some of 
the main cane growing areas and drou¬ 
ght conditions in some other areas 
and the likely adverse effect of these on 
sugar production, the union government 
has decided to give an incentive by way 
of concession in excise duty to the sugar 
factories for higher production. A 
rebate of excise duty at the rate of Rs 
17 per quintal will be allowed on the 
quantity of sugar produced by any fac¬ 
tory during the period October L 1971 
to November 30, 1971, which is in ex¬ 
cess of 80 per cent of the quantity pro¬ 
duced by that factory during the corres¬ 
ponding months in 1970, A similar re¬ 
bate of Rs 16 per quintal will be allow¬ 
ed on the quantity produced during the 
remaining ten months of the sugar 
season, from December 1, 1971, to Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1972, which is in excess of 
80 per cent of the quantity produced 
during the corresponding period of the 
previous season. 

REVIEW OF EXCISE PROCEDURE 

A five-member committee has been 
set up to review the working of the 
Self Removal Procedure (SRP) in res¬ 
pect of excisable commodities. Under 
the SRP, introduced in 1968, excisable 
goods can be cleared by the manufac¬ 
turers themselves. No on-the-spot cont¬ 
rol is exercised by the central excise 
authorities. The committee is headed 
by Mr B. Venkatappiah, former Mem¬ 
ber of the Planning Commission. The 
other members are: Mr Bhaskar Mitter, 
President, Associated Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry; Mr G.B. 
Ncwalkar. President, Federation of 
Associations of Small Industries of 
India; Mr K.B.K. Rao, Senior Econo¬ 
mist, National Council of Applied 
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Economic Research, New Delhi: and 
Mr S.P. Kampani, Member, Central 
Board or Excise Sc Customs, govern¬ 
ment of India. The committee win de¬ 
termine whether SRP has achieved its 
objectives or has led to evasion of 
central excise levy and, if so, in which 
areas. It will also examine whether any 
items are not suitable for clearance 
under SRP. Besides recommending 
changes in the scheme, if necessary, 
the committee will suggest alternatives 
to SRP in respect of goods which do 
not fit into the scheme properly. It will 
also go into the organisational set-up 
of the Central Excise Department for 
collection of duties under SRP. The 
committee has been asked to submit 
its report by the end of June next year. 

NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Prof Simon Kuznets of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Massachusetts in the United 
States, will receive the Nobel Prize in 
Economics, the Swedish national news 
agency reported recently. 

Dr Bharat Ram was awarded the 
“Man of the Year” award for his 
“outstanding achievements as the first 
Asian President of the International 
Chamber of Commerce” at a recent 
seminar inaugurated by Vice President, 
Mr G.S. Pathak. The main purpose of 
the seminar was to help establish pur¬ 
poseful rapport between the enterprise 
and authority for a solution of the na¬ 
tion's economic problems. 

Mr. B.S.D. Baliga, Member Staff, has 
taken over as Chairman of the Railway 
Board. As already announced, he will 
hold office for two years. He succeeds 
Mr B.C. Ganguli, who has retired. 
Mr M.N. Bery, General Manager, 
Northern Railway, has taken over as 
Member Staff from Mr Baliga. Mr 
N.S. Swaminathan, Member Transpor¬ 
tation, is to go on leave preparatory to 
retirement when he will be succeeded 
by Mr B.N. Kaul, General Manager. 
Western Railway. 


Readers* Roundtable 

CONTAINERS AND CONTAINER PORTS 


Sir—I have read with interest the 
articles on Containers by Mr. S.K. 
Ray and Container Ports by Mr J. 
Hennessy published in the September 
3, 1971, issue of your journal. 

As regards containers may I say that 
10 feet long con tamers with standard 
height and width (8'x8') are also being 
very extensively used by various shipp¬ 
ing lines, mostly by Japanese shipping 
interests operating on the Japan to 
Pacific coast of US trade. The Sealand 
Company of USA, .which have been the 
pioneers in the movement of containers 
on their own ffeet of specially equipped 
vessels, have standardised their own 


containers at 35 feet in length which, 
this company believes, gives the opti¬ 
mum payload for intermodal container 
movements. 

As regards the. container ports of 
the world, the article referred to above 
states that although India has began to 
shew some interest in container ports, 
no firm plans have yet been published. 
This unfortunately does not reflect the 
correct position. As you may be aware 
the Haldia Dock Project which is being 
executed by the Calcutta Port Com¬ 
missioners to provide deep drafted 
shipping terminal facilities, includes 
provision of a fully equipped modern 


container handling berth. It will have 
a portainer crane of 30-ton payload for 
lifting containers on and off vessels and 
one 30-ton transtainer crane for stack¬ 
ing of containers. In future, an addi¬ 
tional transtainer crane will be provided. 
The berth will have a shed for stuffi¬ 
ng and unstuffing of containers and a 
back-up area of 180,000 sq. ft. for sto¬ 
rage of over 1500 containers up to three 
tiers. This berth will be served both by 
rail and by road for distribution. 

I hope this letter will dispel any 
confusion that might have arisen by 
the above articles in the minds of 
your readers. 

Rabindra N. Ghosal 
Institqte of Port Management 
20, Garden Reach Road, 
CALCUTTA-43 
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SHRI DINESH MILLS 

Shri Dinksh Mills Ltd wilt enter the 
capital market with an issue of 7,500 
equity shares of Rs 100 each at par 
on October 25, 1971. The issue will 
close on October 30, 1971 or earlier at 
the discretion of the directors but not 
before October 27, 1971. The com¬ 
pany has an authorised capital of Rs 70 
lakhs made up of 50,000 equity shares 
of Rs 100 each and 20,000 unclassified 
shares of Rs 100 each. It has issued, 
subscribed and fully paid-up capital of 
Rs 32.50 lakhs made up of 32,500 
equity shares of Rs 100 each. The 
present issue has been underwritten by 
Harkisondas Lukhmidass (Rs 3 lakhs), 

H. P. Mehta & Company (Rs 2 
lakhs), Pankai Ishwarlal Kapadia (Rs 

I. 75 lakhs), M. K. Choksey & Co, 

(Rs 50,000), and K. J. Shah & Sons 
(Rs 25,000). The company manu¬ 
factures endless woven felts, required 
by the paper & board, asbestos, cement, 
textile and allied industries. The com¬ 
pany also continues to manufacture all 
wool, ‘terene’ wool and synthetic suit¬ 
ings, blankets, tweeds, machinery cloths, 
filter cloths, serges, etc. The company 
propose to substantially expand its 
felt project at Baroda. The company 
has received industrial licence for subs¬ 
tantial expansion so as to increase its 
production of such felts from 78 tonnes 
to 250 tonnes per year. The company has 
also received necessary import licence 
for the total amount of Rs 52.73 lakhs 
for import of required machinery for this 
project. The company has entered into 
a technical kne w-how collaboration with 
Albany Felt Company of Canada Ltd, 
who are one of the leading manufac¬ 
turers of all types of endless woven 
felts in the world. The collaborators 
will provide all technical information 
and know-how. The plant is situated 
at Baroda. 

SOUTH INDIA SHIPPING 

South India Shipping Corporation 
Ltd recorded an impressive profit of Rs 
218 lakhs during the year 1970, stated 
Mr J. H. Tarapore, chairman, while 
addressing the shareholders at the 
annual general meeting held recently. 

He added that at the end of the fourth 
year of operation of the company’s full 
fleet, the capital reserve ratio stood at 
1 : 5, which was a gratifying situation. 

The company has increased the rate of 
dividend to 15 per cent on the equity 
paid-up capital, as against 7.5 per cent 
paid in the last two years. He told the 
shareholders that the directors had 
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recommended the conversion of the 
present partly paid-up shares into fully 
paid-up shares which would entail 
capitalisation of the general reserve to 
the extent of Rs one crorc. 

Mr Tarapore pointed out that the 
company was actively investigating the 
possibilities of acquiring additional ton¬ 
nage and diversifying intoother specia¬ 
lised trades, even though the Shipping 
Development Fund Committee h?d 
made their terms and conditions, for 
granting loans, more stringent than it 
used to be in the past. The chairman 
was critical of the withdrawal of deve¬ 
lopment rebate for vessels acquired 
after May 31, 1974. For benefit under 
Section 80-J of the Income Tax Act, 
1961, the basis for calculation of capi¬ 
tal employed has been so amended as to 
practically negate this benefit. The 
tenure of the Shipping Development 
Fund Committee loan has been reduced 
from two to one year and the effective 
rate of interest has been increased from 
three to 4j per cent. ~ He further stated 
that though the Shipping Development 
Fund Committee was not one of the 
institutions, notified by the govern¬ 
ment, which could at its instance, con¬ 
vert loans into equity capital, it was 
disturbing to hear that, at the instance 
of the Department of Company Affairs, 
the loan agreements between the Ship¬ 
ping Development Fund Committee and 
two other shipping companies, were 
reported to contain provision for con¬ 
vertibility of loan into equity. He stated 
that this measure would retard the ex¬ 
pansion of the Indian merchants fleet. 
He hoped that the government would 
lake corrective measures so that ship¬ 
ping could expand and the objective of 
cariying 50 per cent Indian cargoes in 
Indian bottoms was achieved. 

Tfie chairman indicated that the 
market had remained depressed and 
rock bottom freight rates continued to 
be paid in the principal bulk trades. 
Since December last year, he pointed 
out, the Hampton Roads/Japan coal 
freight rate has dropped from $8.25 
to $3.70 per ton: the U.S. Gulf/Holland 
grain has dropped from $5.65 to 
$2.65 and the Gulf/Japan grain from 
$ 7.85 to $ 4.25. The position in 
Pacific trades was worse. A recent 
iron ore fixture from Australia to 
Japan was only paid $ 1.25. Apart 
from the customary summer recession 
in demand and the currency crisis, the 
US dock strike on the Pacific Coast, 
together with the present threat of 
strikes in the US coal mines and US 
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.Gulf and Atlantic ports, had further 
complicated the problems presently 
confronting the shipowners, he added. 

BIHAR ALLOY 

According to the clarification issued 
by the Central Board of Direct Taxes, 
to Bihar Alloy Steel Ltd, the 36,50,000 
equity shares of the company issued 
by prospectus dated May 5, 1971 for 
which subscription list was opened on 
May 25, 1971 and closed on May 27, 
1971, would be exempt from Wealth- 
tax under the provisions of Section 5 
(l)(xx) of the said Act. 

OIL INDIA DEBENTURES 

The Minister for Petroleum, Mr P.C. 
Sethi, drew lots for the redemp¬ 
tion of the fourth instalment (Rs 
three crores) of the 6.5 per cent 
Rs 30 crores debenture stock, 1968- 
1977, raised in 1962, at a function in 
New Delhi on October 19, 1971. The 
company raised loans and debenture 
stock, totalling £1.38 crores in sterling 
and Rs 31 crores in rupees, to finance 
its major operations. , Out of these, 
the company has already paid back, 
by the end of 1970, £ 90.5 lakhs of the 
sterling loan and Rs 9.00 crores of the 
debenture stock. Out of the total out¬ 
standing loans of Rs 22 crores payable 
in rupees at the end of 1970, Rs 21 
crores is against debenture stock. With 
the proposed redemption of Rs 3 crores 
against the said stock, this year, the 
balance of debenture stock would stand 
at Rs 13 crores. 

GOODYEAR 

Goodyear—Indip’s Ballabgarh fac¬ 
tory completed a decade on August 6. 
1971. The Ballabgarh plant started with 
a modest manufacturing capacity of 
210,000 tyres a year. During the last 
ten years the company has been making 
rapid progress both in the volume of 
production and sales and earnings. 
Today the licensed capacity of the two 
automotive tyre factories has been 
increased to 600,000 units and the two- 
million capacity bicycle tyre plant went 
on stream on May 7, 1971. The foun¬ 
dation of the second automotive tyre 
plant and the new bicycle tyre plant 
which was laid by Mr Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed was completed in record 
time. During the decade the Ballab¬ 
garh production, in terms of tonnage, 
rose from 655 metric tonnes in 1961 
to 13,856 metric tonnes in 1969. The 
company’s sales and earnings have also 
recorded a significant rise during these 
ten years. Sales in 1961 were'Rs 8.27 
crores as compared to Rs 25.28 crores 
in 1970. Profit before tax in 1970 was 
Rs 1.29 crores, while profits for the 
year 1961 totalled Rs 28.06 lakhs. The 
company exported products worth 
more than Rs 74 lakhs last year. Good* 
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year's export performance indicated 
that its products enjoyed high customer 
acceptance abroad. 

INDIAN ALUMINIUM 
The board of directors of Indian Alu¬ 
minium Company Limited declared, at 
a meeting held recently, an interim 
dividend of Re 0.66 on each fully paid 
ordinary share of the company. The 
directors have announced that sales 
for the first six months of the year 
totalled Rs 19.8 crores compared to 
Rs 14.52 crores in the corresponding 
period of 1970. In the previous year, 
production and sales had been restrict¬ 
ed by a strike at the company's Hirakud 
smelter which lasted for 90 days. With 
a period of uninterrupted production, 
improvement in operating efficiencies, 
'particularly at Belgaum which was in 
the process of starting up last year, and 
a high volume of sates, there has been a 
substantial improvement in earnings 
compared with the first half of 1970. 
Net profit after taxes and the provision 
of Rs 1.30 crores for development re¬ 
bate was Rs 2.30 crores compared with 
Rs 1.07 crores for the first half of 1970 
after the provision of Rs 63 lakhs for 
development rebate. However, raw 
material prices and labour costs were 
increasing rapidly and recently product¬ 
ion efficiencies have been hampered by 
difficulties in obtaining regular and 
timely supplies of essential raw mate¬ 
rials. The approval of the Controller 
of Capital Issues, to the company's 
proposed issue of bonus shares in the 
proportion of one new ordinary share 
fer every two existing ordinary shares 
was still awaited. 

LICENCES & LETTERS OF INTENT 

The following licences and letters of 
intent were issued under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act 
1951, during the two weeks ended May 
15, 1971. The list contains names and 
addresses of the licensees, articles of 
manufacture, types of licences — New 
Undertaking (NU); New Article (NA); 
Substantial Expansion (SE); Carry on 
Business (COB): Shifting and annual 
installed capacity. 

LICENCES ISSUED 
Electrical Equipment 

M/s Universal Cables Ltd, P.O. 
Birla Colony, Satna (MP). (Madhya 
Pradesh )—AAC/ACS R Conductors— 
1500 tonnes p.a. (COB). 

Telecommunications 

M/s John Prasad, 45, First Main 
Road, C1T Nagar, Madras-35. (Jammu 
& Kashmir)- -Television Receivers— 
10,000 nos. p.a. (NU). 

Transportation 

M/s Dunlop India Ltd, 57-B, Mirza 
Ghalib St, Calcutta-16. (Saha Ganj, 
Distt. Hooghly—West Bengal)—Bicy¬ 


cle Rims—28,00,000 nos. p.a. (COB); 
M/s Godrej A Boyce Mfg. Co. (P) 
Ltd, Lalbaug-Parel. (Bombay-12 D.D. 
—Maharashtra)—3 tonne-Electric Ope¬ 
rated. Fork Lift trucks—100 Nos p.a. 
within the overall capacity of 475 nos 
p.a. for the manufacture of Fork Lift 
trucks. (NA). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Ingersoll Rand (India) Pvt. Ltd, 
Khanna Construction House. 44- Mau- 
lana Abdul Ghafifar Road, Worli, 
(Bombay-18-Maharashtra>-Down Hole 
Hammer Drill (Blast Hole Drill 
Tool)—100 nos p.a. (COB); M/s 
Dalai Engineering (Pvt.) Ltd, 
‘Shanaz, 5C, 90, Napean Sea Road, 
Bombay-6. (Bombay-Maharashtra)— 
Chemical Machinery and equipment 
such as Fermentor Tanks, Stirrer Fil¬ 
ters, Reaction Vessels Heat Exchangers, 
Kettles, Percolators, Decantor, Coating 
Pan, Pressure Vessels, Evaporators, 
Containers, Condenser and Reactor and 
spare parts and accessories—worth Rs 
30 lakh p.a. (COB). 

Machine Tools 

M/s Veljan Hydrair (P) Ltd. Bala- 
nagar, Hyderabad-37 (Hyderabad— 
Andhra Pradesh)—Pneumatic Equip¬ 
ments such as Peneumatic, Cylinders, 
Chunk, Vices, Hydro-Pneumatic Drill 
Feed Units, Pneumatic Control Valves, 
Filters. Retractors, etc.—worth Rs 10 
lakhs p.a. (COB). 

Mechanical & Engg. Industries 

M/s Polypick (P) Ltd, Bombay Mu¬ 
tual Bldg., Dr D.N. Road, Bombay-1. 
(Madhya Pradesh)—Extruders—239 
MM capacity. (COB); M/s Walchand- 
nagar Industries, Ltd, Construction 
House, Walchand Hirachand Marg, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. (Mahara- 
rashtra)—1. Compression Moulding 
Machines—1291 tonnes 2.3-Injection 
Moulding Machines—310 gms. (11 
ounces). (COB). 

Office & Household Equipment 

M/s Hyderabad Allwyn Metfl Works 
Ltd, Sanatnagar. Hyderabad-10. (An¬ 
dhra Pradesh)—Domestic Refrigerators 
(of all sizes)—30,000 Nos including 
compressors for captive use only. (SE). 

Industrial Instruments 

M/s Baroda Electric Meters Ltd, 
Vithal Udyog Nagar, Vallab Vidya- 
nagar. Via. Anand (Gujarat)—Poly¬ 
phase Kilowatt hour meters —43,200 
nos p.a. (after expansion). (SE). 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Biological Evans Ltd, 18/1 & 
3, Azmabad, Hyderabad-20. (Andhra 
Pradesh)—Para Amino Salicylic Acid 
and its Salts—expansion from the exist¬ 
ing capacity of 60 tonnes to 120 tonnes. 
(SE); M/s Alembic Chemical Works 
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Co. Ltd, Alembic Road, (Baroda-3- 
Gujarat) — Streptomycin Sulphate—20 
tonnes p.a t (COB). 

Textiles 

M/s Gagalbhai Jute Mills, Division 
of Mafatlal Gagalbhai St Co. (P) Ltd, 
Himalya House, 8th Floor, 38-Chow- 
ringhee Road, Calcutta-16. (West 
Bengal)—Jute Carpet Backing Cloth 
—60 broadlooms to produce 3048 ton¬ 
nes of carpet backing cloth. (SE). 

Paper St Pulp 

M/s Deshbandhu Plastic Industries 
(P) Ltd, Dungri (W. Rly.) (Distt Bulsar, 
Gujarat)—Plastic Coated Paper Board 
and packaging material—1000 tonnes 
p.a. (COB). 

Vegetable Oils & Vanaapati 

M/s Ballarpur Paper & Straw Board 
Mills Ltd, (S.G. Vegetable Products— 
Vanaspati Division), Thapar House, 
124, Janpath, New Delhi-1 (Yamna- 
nagar, Distt. Ambala-Haryana) — 
Vanaspati—100 tonnes after expansion 
per day. (COB); M/s Kothari Oil 
Products Co, Ashapura Road, Kothari 
Kunj, (Rajkot—Gujarat)—Vanaspati— 
25 tonnes per day. (COB). 

Cement St Gypsum Products 

M/s Century Cement (A Division 
of Century Chemicals), Industry 
House, 159-Church Gate Reclamation, 
Bombay-20 (Tilda, Distt. Rai, 
Madhya Pradesh)—Portland Cement 
—600,000 tones p.a. (COB); M/s 
Saurashtra Cement and Chemical 
Industries Ltd, Ranavav-2. (Gujarat)— 
Portland Cement—expansion from the 
licensed capacity of 330,000 tonnes 
p.a.—The total capacity after expansion 
—863,180 tonnes p.a. (COB); M/s 
Birla Cement Works, UCO, Bldg., 4th 
Floor, Parliament Street, New Delhi. 
(Chittorgarh, Distt. Chittorgarh—Ra¬ 
jasthan) — Portland Cement — Total 
capacity of 400,000 tonnes p.a. (2 lakh 
tonnes for existing plant and 2 lakh 
tonnes for expansion). (COB/SE); M/s 
The Andhra Cement Co. Ltd, P.B. No. 
501, Gandhinagar, P.O. Vijayawada-3. 
(Andhra Pradesh)—Portland Cement— 
38,860 tonnes p.a. on the basis of maxi¬ 
mum utilisation of plant and machi¬ 
nery. The total capacity of the plant 
is 2.4 lakh tonnes p.a. (COB). 

LETTERS OF INTENT 
Metallurgical Industries—Ferrous 

M/s Nathani Steel Yard, Adjoining 
Vidyavihar Railway Station (West), 
Borabay-86. (Maharashtra)—1. Castel¬ 
lated Beams—10,000 tonnes p.a. 2. Wide 
Flanged Beams T Sections and its 
allied fabrication—5,000 tonnes p.a. 
(NA); M/s The Industrial Development 
Corporation of Orissa Ltd, P.B. No 78, 
Bhubneshwar-I. (Distt.—Puri, Orissa). 

( Gujarat) — Ferro - Chrome / Silico- 
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Chrome—15,000 tonnes p.a. (25,000 
tonnes after expansion). (SE); M/s 
Evergreen Wirecloth Factory, 151/1 
S3, Princess St., Bombay-2. (Maha¬ 
rashtra)—Welded wire mesh—0.50 mil 
lion sq. meters p.a. (i.e. 120 tonnes p.h.) 

1,00 Million Sq.. Metres per annum 
(240 tonnes p.a.) after expansion. (SE) 

Electrical Equipment 

Shri K.N. Patel, C/o Vikram Electric 
Co., Advani Chambers, Sir P.M. Road, 
Fort, Bombay-1. (Gujarat)—Magnetic 
Recording Tapes—40 million running 
feet p.a. (NU); M/s Kerala State Indus- 
rial Development Corp. Ltd, Vellayam- 
balam, Trivandrum. (Trivandrum-Ke- 
ralaV—I. Microphones, Earhphones, 
Headphones & Midget loudspeakers— 
100,000 Nos. p.a. 2 Magnetic Record¬ 
ing/playback-heads — 50,000 Nos 
p.a. 3. miniature D. C. Motors — 
30,000 Nos p.a. (NA); M/s Kerala 
State Industrial Development Corpo¬ 
ration Ltd, Veliayambalam. Trivnn- 
drum (Trivandrum-Kerala) -Magnetic 
Recording Tapes—40 million Running 
Feet p.a. (NA); Shri V. K. Gupta, 
3455/3457, Delhi Gate, Delhi-6. 
(Fandabad-Haryana)—Magnetic Tapes 
—40 million running feet p.a. (NA). 

Transportation 

M/s Imperial Auto Industries 3, 
New colony Opp. Rly. Station, Frida- 
bad) Ballabgarh-Haryana) 1. Master 
Cylinder Assemblies—8,000 Nos p.a. 
2. Wheel Cylinder Assemblies—12,000 
Nos p.a. 3. Wheel Cylinder Repair 
Kits—90,000 Nos p.a. 4. Master Cylin¬ 
der Repair Kits—60,000 Nos p.a. 
(NA); Shri R. Bhandari, C/o Shri A.N. 
Bhandari, (Retired Chief Justice of 
Punjab High Court), 13-R. Sujan Singh 
Park, New Delhi. (Gurgaon-Haryana) 
—Air Brakes—40,000 Nos p.a. (NU); 
M/s L.B. Private Ltd, 79, Apollo Street, 
Bombay-1. (Tantithiya - Gujarat)—1. 
Universal Kits—2,50.000 sets p.a., 2. 
Propellor Shafts and components— 
60,000 sets p.a., 3. Front and Rear Axle 
shafts—20,000 sets p.a. (NU); M/s 
Perfect Valves & Machine Tools Cor¬ 
poration, 71, Government Gate Road, 
Lalbag, Parel, Bombay-12. (Maharash¬ 
tra)—Bicycle Tubes Valves 6 million 
nos p.a. (21.7 million nos) after ex¬ 
pansion), (SE). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Bengal Chemical Enamel Works 
Ltd, 41, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta- 
16. (Enamelnagar-Palta-West Bengal) 
—Glass lined Vessels, like Re-actors, 
Receivers, Distillation Columns, Valves, 
Pipes and Fittings—Rs 75 lakhs. (NA). 

Machine Tools 

M/s Dancal (India) Private Ltd, Saki- 
Vihar Road, P.O. Box No 8904 Sak? 
Nana, Bombay-72. (Tehsil Alibag- 
Maharashtra)—Hydraulic Cylinders, 
Pneumatic Cylinders. Control Valves 


etc.—worth Rs 57.55 lakhs p.a. (NU). 
Mechanical Industries 
Smt Suflha Jugal Kishore, 9, Jot B^gh, 
New Delhi (Thana-Maharashtrn) or 
(Faridabad-Haryana).— Broaches — 
4,800 Nos p.a. (NA); M/s Monudyog, 
97, Sector-18-A, Chandigarh-18. (Har¬ 
yana or Maharashtra)~Hacksaw Blades 
—40 lakhs p.a. (NU). 

Office & Household Equipments 

M/s Remington Rand of India Ltd. 
3, Council House Street, Calcutta-1. 
(Faridabad-Harayana)—Portable Type¬ 
writers—15,000 Nos p.a. (NU). 

Chemicals (Other than Fertilisers) 

M/s Jay Gases (P) Ltd. G.T. Road, 
Mandi Gobindgarh, (Distt Patiala- 
Punjab)—Oxygen Gas —0.36 million 
cubic meters p.a. (NU); The Fertilizer 
Corporation of India Ltd, P-43, South 
Extension Area, Part I. Ring Road, New 
Delhi-49. (Namrup Assam)—1. Me¬ 
thacrylate Monomer—6000 tonnes p.a. 
2. Hydrocyanic Acid —3300 tonnes p.a. 
(NU); M/s Industrial Development 
Corporation of Orissa Ltd. Bhubanes¬ 
war (Orissa) — BHC Technical 25-26 % 
Gama Isomer—2640 tonnes p.a.; M/s 
Gannon Dunkerley & Co. Ltd, Char¬ 
tered Bank Building, Fort, Bombay. 
(Gujarat)—1. Methyl Methacrylate Mo¬ 
nomer—5,000 tonne? p.a. 2. Polymer 
of Methyl Methacrylate—2500 tonnes 
p.a. and 3. Hyderocynaic Acid—3000 
tonnes p.a. (NU); M/s Gujarat Indust¬ 
rial Investment Corporation Ltd, 
4lh Floor, Natraj Chambers, Ashram 
Road, Navrangpura, Ahmedabad.-9. 
(Gujarat)—1.* Methyl Mathacrylate 
monomer—5,000 tonnes p.a., 2. Hydro¬ 
gen Cyanide—3,300 tonnes p.a., 3. 
Polymethyl Methacyrylate (sheets)— 
2,000 tonnes p.a., 4. Polymethyl Metha¬ 
crylate (powder)—1,500 tonnes p.a. 
(NU); M/s Bharat Oxygen Co., Dr 
Bardc’s Hospital, Near Nehru Garden, 
Nasik (Maharashtra)—Oxygen Gas— 
—0.45 million cub'c meters p.a. (NU): 
Shri Hari Chand Gupta, C/o M/s 
Aggarwal Bros ; P. O. Marghe- 
rita (Assam) (Tinsukia in Lakhim- 
pur JDistt. of Assam)—I. Oxygen Gas 
—0.45 million cubic meters p.a., 2. 
Acetylene Gas—0.10 million cubic 
meters p.a. (NU); M/s Glaxo Labora¬ 
tories (India) Ltd, Dr Annie Besant 
Road, Worli, Bombay-18. (Maharash¬ 
tra)—Beta Ionone — expansion from 
the present capacity of 60 tonnes to 100 
tonnes p.a. (SE); Dr Paul Lohman 
(India) Ltd, 3, Camac Street, Calcutta- 
16. (W. B.) 1. Antimony Potassium 
Tartarats. 2. Antimony Sodium 
Tartarate, 3. Calcium Propionate., 4. 
Sodium Propionate, 5. Lithium Nitrate, 
6. Lithium Sulphate, 7. Lithium Chlo¬ 
ride with overall capacity of 150 tonnes. 
(NA). 

Drags & Pharmaceuticals 

Indian Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 


Ltd, N-12, South Extension (Part I), 
New Delhi-49. (UP)—Empty Hard 
Gelatine capsules—200 million No 
p.a. (NU). 

Paper & Pulp 

Shri Govind Prasad, 6. Shahnajaf Road, 
Lucknow. (UP)—Broaches (a cutting 
tool)—1.500 Nos. p.a. (NU); M/s Cap- 
rihans (India) (Private) Ltd, Block D. 
Shivasagar Estate, Dr Annie Besant 
Road, Worli, Bombay-18. (Maha¬ 
rashtra)—Paper & Paper Boards in¬ 
cluding base paper for coating & lami¬ 
nation—10,000 tonnes p.a. (NU); Shri 
Satyanarayanan Khaitan, 1, Ashoka 
Road, Alipore, Calcutta-27. (Jaipur- 
Rajasthan)—Dehydrated Onions—1200 
tonnes p.a. (NU): M/s Kwality Food 
Products, Mysore Road, Bangalore 
(Mysore) — Biscuits — 6,000 tonnes 
p.a. (NU): Shri P.P. Vyas & Sundatta 
& Fibres Ltd., Chandra Lok Bldg., A, 
Flat 204. 97, N&pean Sea Road, Bom¬ 
bay-6-WB. (Holi-Mysore) — Protein 
Concentrate and Formulations—8,000 
tonnes p.a. (NU). 

Glass 

Shri Raj Kumar Tiwari, 36/1, Jatin 
Das Road. Calcutta-20. (Kanpur/ 
Allhabad-UP)—Glass Bottles—20.000 
tonnes P.A. (NU); Shri R.K. Bajaj, 1, 
Golf Link, New Delhi-3. (Alwar- 
Rajasthan)— Glass Bottles — 18,000 
tonnes p.a. (NU). 
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Government Participation in 


Consumer 


On NoVembfr 3, 1970, the then Mini¬ 
ster for Industrial Development and 
Internal Trade had stated at a meeting 
of the Central Advisory Council of 
Industries that the government would 
start public sector units in certain con¬ 
sumer industries. The Punjab, Har¬ 
yana and Delhi Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry recently asked its Econo¬ 
mic Affairs Committee to study the 
implications of this statement. The 
committee constituted a small work¬ 
ing group consisting of economists and 
senior managers to study whether there 
was a valid case for public sector partici¬ 
pation on the basis of criteria laid down 
by the government. The working group 
took up four industries for analysis; 
they were babyfood, soap, scooters and 
tyres. 

The study group came to the conclu¬ 
sion that in order to achieve the objec¬ 
tive which the government had in view, 
there was need for a forward-looking 
licensing policy based on good demand 
forecasting. It discovered no shortages 
in babyfood and toilet soaps and only 
marginal shortage in the case of scoo¬ 
ters. Shortages were noted in the case 
of truck tyres, tractor and earth-moving 
tyres. Full report of the committee 
follows: 

Mixed Economy 

Government’s industrial policy has 
been formulated in such a way as to 
facilitate the promotion of a mixed 
economy. Even while government has 
reserved certain industries exclusively 
for the public sector, and has identi¬ 
fied certain areas where government 
would be free to set up units in the 
public sector, government has left 
consumer goods more or less to the 
private sector. Therefore, the latest 
proposal of the government — outlined 
in tne Minister’s speech at the meeting 
of the Central Advisory Council of 
Industries—to expand the role of the 
public sector beyond the Industrial 
Policy Resolution, 1956, represents a 
change of the earlier accepted policy 
for the following reasons: 

(i) neither the Planning Commission 
nor any expert body has recom¬ 
mended establishment of public 
sector units in consumer goods 
industries; 

(ii) already government has reserved 
several industries for the public 
sector and small-scale sector and 


Industries 


besides co-operative units are 
encouraged to start units in 
certain agio-based industries; 

(iii) sources of finance are completely 
in the hands of government and 
besides government have stipu¬ 
lated that the public financial 
institutions will have the right 
to convert debt into equity in 
order to participate in manage¬ 
ment i.e., joint sector; 

(iv) through a'series of announce¬ 
ments made since February 1970, 
governmenthas spelt out the new 
licensing Policy which bans lar¬ 
ger industrial houses, dominant 
undertakings and foreign com¬ 
panies from entering the middle 
sector and small-scale sector thus 
restricting their scope for fur¬ 
ther expansion, etc; and 

(v) the statement of the minister 
goes against the earlier under¬ 
standing of the role of private 
sector and maintenance of mixed 
economy. 

The decision.aaems to be based on 
the following objectives: 

(a) To eliminate private monopoly; 

(b) to meet critical shortages of 
consumer goods; 

(c) to hold the price line; and 

(d) to make profits for securing fur¬ 
ther investible resources for the 
public sector 

The Objectives 

The rationale and feasibility of ac¬ 
hieving all these objectives simultane¬ 
ously need to be examined objectively 
in the overall public interest. There 
are less expensive and mote direct mea¬ 
sures to achieve the first objective now 
through the Industries (Development 
and Regulation) Act and the Monopo¬ 
lies Act. In two of the four industries 
studied here and identified by govern¬ 
ment for participation, there are units 
run either by co-operatives or small- 
scale entrepreneurs who control size¬ 
able shares of the markets for these 
products. Therefore, government’s 
attempt to eliminate monopolies in 
such consumer industries would hard¬ 
ly serve the purpose. It would lead to 
diversion of scarce resources which 
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could be used for more important eodat 
purposes. 

The second objective i.e. meeting criti¬ 
cal shortages, is doubtful of achievement 
in most consumer industries because 

S ovemment’s participation in other in- 
ustries has not helped the economy to 
overcome shortages. Steel, newsprint 
and pharmaceuticals illustrate this 
point. If it is difficult for government 
to meet the demand in these industries, 
it will be all the more difficult in con¬ 
sumer goods., because manufacturing 
consumer products according to the 
changing tastes and preferences of con¬ 
sumers is a highly sophisticated mana¬ 
gerial job, demanding a range of skills 
and resources from R&D and market 
research to the establishment of na¬ 
tional distribution system. 

The third objective of holding the 
price line is, again, not likely to be 
effective for the following reasons: 

Past Experience 

Our experience in bread, textiles, 
soap, etc. does not encourage us to be¬ 
lieve that government units will pro¬ 
duce at cheaper costs than private units. 
In the bread industry. Modern Bakeries 
are selling bread at the same rate as the 
private units. Even in the case of other 
products, prices rf public sector units 
are not very different, and hence, there 
is no reason to believe that the con¬ 
sumer is likely to benefit by lower 
prices. Besides, in the case of industries 
whose raw materials come from the 
farm e,g., milk for babyfood or vege¬ 
table oils for soap, government is in no 
position to lower farm prices in their 
production. These account for 50 per 
cent to 80 per cent of costs. 

The fourth objective is possible to 
achieve only when the second and 
the third objectives are achieved 
successfully. Again, the point to consi¬ 
der is whether the public sector 
units can price their products lower 
than those of the private sector units, 
and still make profits because govern¬ 
ment units have a widespread record of 
higher costs per unit of production. 
Modern Bakeries are working at a loss, 
though they have made some impact 
on the market, and we are informed 
that a number of small and medium 
bakeries have had to close down. 

Qovernment’s resources position 
hardly encourages any sizeable in¬ 
vestments in a range of consumer in¬ 
dustries. It is not easy to mobilise Rs 
12,438 croies of domestic resources for 
the public sector fourth Plan outlay 
of Rs 15,902 crores. The gap bet¬ 
ween domestic budgetary resources 
and the fourth Plan outlay is of 
the order of Rs 3,464 crores, and it 
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: • ^f 0 ? w **P*nd our range to 

i lnc ^ ,M * e tt P^ 150 mm diameter tubes. 
'**?**. w* c *P»city substantially. And 
diversify into the manuracture of other 
■ products. All this in just seven years! 

V Gujarat Stud Tube* an in demand in 35 inter¬ 
ne lonal market*. Earn over a crore of rupees in 
foreign exchange. Account for 10 per cent of the 
country a total export of steel lubes and pipes. We 
have increased our exports by 220 per cent since 
1*06-twice wrnnmg Engineering Export Promotion 
Council awards. 

W« started with advantages: the enthusiasm «nd 
enterprise of youth. Sound technical know-how An 
uncompromising dedication to quality. All of which 
enabled us to declare a dividend in our first venr of 
production. 

Since 1966 we have doubled our sales. And added 
the most modern welding technique—TUFFWtLD 
•high frequency induction welding. Today we are 
one of 73 export houses recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

We look forward to the future with confidence. 
A confidence born of achievement. The trust of our 
dealers. The satisfaction of customers. Above all, the 
unsurpassable quality of our products. 




JMJAKAT STSU. TUBES LIMITED. 

Bunk of India Bldg.. Bhudiu, Ahmadabad t 
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HINDALCO 


HELPS TO BUILD 
NATION’S ECONOMY 


In May, 1962 Hindalco started production of otuminium with a Matter capacity of 20.000 tonnes a year. Tha capacity was raitad to 
40,000 tonnes in November, 1966, 60.000 tonnes in August, 1967 and to 90.000 tonnes in May. 1969. Plans ora in hand to expand the 

plant further to 120.000 tonnes by end-1973. 
Between May. 1962 and December, 1970 Hindalco. now India's largest producer of aluminium, has produced 372.903 tonnes of 

aluminium, which has saved for the nation nearly Rs. 180 creres of precious foreign exchange. 


As a substitute for imported copper in the electrical industries, 
tbs above output represents a much larger foreign 
exchange saving, since one tonne of aluminium is replacing 
two tonnes of copper and as imported copper is several 
times costlier than indigenous aluminium. 
As a vital raw material for Electrical Conductors 
O Cables. Telecommunications. Electric 
Capacitors. Condensers and Motors. 
Transportation (by road. rail, air and 



water). Containers ft Packaging (in both 
rigid 6 flexible forms). Building b 
Construction. Furniture. Paints, Surface 
Coatings. Explosives and Rocket Fuels. 
Industrial Castings, Steel Deoxidizing, 
Coinage. Missiles. Rockets, Satellites, Sophis¬ 
ticated Consumer Durables (like air-conditioners, 
refrigerators, electric fans). Business Machines 
(computers, typewriters, etc). Irrigation Piping, 6roin 
Bins. Drainage Culverts. Wator Mains and countless other applications. HINOAICO aluminium is helping to build a now India. With Its 
almost limitless variety of farms and shapes and its versatile properties. HINDALCO aluminium is sura to play a crucial role in meeting 

industrial India's challenge today and tomorrow... 

HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM CORPORATION LTD. 

WORKS: P.O. RENUKOOT, DISTRICT MIRZAPUR, U.P. 
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is"eiy?6cted 16 be bridged by deficit 
financing and ' external assistance of 
Rl 830 crons anil Rs 2,614 crates res¬ 
pectively. In the present inflationary 
situation, heavy doses of deficit financ¬ 
ing would only aggravate the inflation¬ 
ary pressures and upset the Plan cal¬ 
culations. Also, there is every indica¬ 
tion that external assistance will not be 
available at the anticipated level. For 
these reasons, it is difficult to believe 
that government would be able to step 
up thp share of domestic budgetary re¬ 
sources in total resources mobilisation 
in the public sector from 59 per cent 
in the third Plan to 78 per cent in the 
fourth Plan. 

Precarious Picture 

With this precarious picture of the 
resources position, it is hard to see how. 
government can afford to invest in 
consumer industries when it cannot, 
with its manifold objectives, find suffi¬ 
cient resources for so many other de¬ 
manding and priority tasks. Instead 
of diverting resources for investment in 
consumer industries, government could 
better serve the public interest by pro¬ 
viding for social expenditures like edu¬ 
cation, health, infrastructure etc. 
Investments in these areas will con¬ 
siderably increase the ‘social gain’, 
besides helping growth. Population 
control too brooks no delay, and there 
is need to find adequate resources 
for the Family Planning program¬ 
me (Rs 315 crores) as envisaged 
in the fourth Plan. The unemployment 
problem poses a formidable challenge 
to the planners and policy-makers, and 
this too requires substantial ‘resources. 
There are, therefore, more pressing 
needs on an inadequate public purse 
than a dubious diversion of resources 
to consumer industries. 

The Scope for participation by public 
sector in the four consumer industries 
analysed is given below: 

The production, demand and capaci- 


*The average annual production, of an In¬ 
dian cow is estimated to be 172 kilograms and 
of an Indian buffalo at 491 kilograms. 
It is stated that the present cattle provide 
142 grams of milk per capita against a mini¬ 
mum requirement of 284 grams per day. This 
low per capita avallaU.ity, in spite of a very 
large cattle population, is due to the extremely 
low productivity of these animals and that in 
turn's due to lack of adequate nutrition. It 
is stated that India produces only two-thirds 
of the fodder and one-fourth of the concen¬ 
trates required for providing adequate nutri¬ 
tion to the present animal population. It has 
often been asserted that the milk yield of pre¬ 
sent cattle in India can be improved by 50% on 
adequate cattle nutrition. 

Source: Projection of Demand and Supply 
of Agricultural Commodities by National 
Council of Applied Economic Research, New 
Delhi, September 1970. 


ties in the industry for the last five 
years are given in Table I. It shows, 
first, that there is no shortage of pro¬ 
duct or lack of installed and licensed 
capacities. . 

The dominant sham of the industry 
is held by the Kaira District Co-opera¬ 
tive Milk Union because Amul produc¬ 
tion is about 46 per cent of the total 
output. The basic problem facing this 
industry is lack of an adequate supply 
of cheap milk. There am hardly any 
sizeable milk pockets left in India which 
can provide a plant with a throughput 
of at least 15,000-20,000 tonnes of milk 
a year to provide for any sizeable 
babyfood production. In fact, there 
is an over-all shortage of milk in 
the country, and there is an urgent 
need to augment the supply of milk 
not only for babyfood, but also to in¬ 
crease the liquid milk consumption, 
which is very low. In attempting to 
increase the milk output, the most im¬ 
portant problem is the-urgency of pro¬ 
ducing better bred cattle in large num¬ 
bers and for this a carefully designed 
programme of animal husbandry has 
to be undertaken by the state govern¬ 
ments in collaboration with the central 
government. In turn, there is need to 
encourage production of the compound 
cattle feeds industry for a nutritious, 
year-round cattle diet. In short, there 
is urgent need to design and develop- 
an adequate infrastructure for the 
growth and development of cattle which 
can yield three times more milk than 
at present.* 

The industry has'ttgkre than twice 


the licensed capacity to meet the de¬ 
mand. In view of the fact that there is 
neither private sector monopoly nor 
shortage, it is not clear why govern¬ 
ment wants to set up a unit in the pub¬ 
lic sector. It may be mentioned that 
the existing companies producing baby¬ 
food have a highly developed RAD 
base, and have the expertise in market¬ 
ing and management. 

Having examined this industry ob¬ 
jectively, the conclusion is inescapable 
that there seems to be no justification 
for government to set up a unit in the 
public sector. The basic task for govern¬ 
ment seems to be to provide the neces¬ 
sary infrastructure for the development 
of better milch cattle for higher liquid 
milk and its distribution in urban areas 
which do not have an adequate supply 
at present. 

Soap Consamptioa 

It is true that soap consumption in 
India is quite low as compared to many 
advanced countries. In view of the ris¬ 
ing incomes and prosperity in rural 
areas, government has rightly envisaged 
a sustained increase in demand for soap 
in the coming years, and has identified 
this industry as having scope for new 
investment and capacity expansion. 

Table II gives the production both 
in the organised and un-organised 
sectors for the years 1967 to 1970: 

It will be seen from Table II that 
production in the organised sector 
is half of that of the un-organised 


Table I 

PRODUCTION, DEMAND AND CAPACITIES IN BABYFOOD 

(in tonnes) 


Year 


Licensed 

capacity 

Installed Production Demand 
capacity 

1965 


6,989 

6,898 

5,281 

9,000 

1966 


8,200 

8,200 

6,975 

10,000 

1967 


12,223 

9,733 

9,182 

11,000 

1968 


12,400 

12,233 

12,000 

12,000 

1969 


16,398 

16,933 

16,336 

15,000 

197ft 

** 4 

1 32,000 

( 22,000 

15,390 

N.A. 



t 35,000 

1 22,000 




Table II 

SOAP PRODUCTION IN ORGANISED AND UNORGANISED SECTORS 

(in tonnes) 


Year 

Organised sector 

Production 



Licensed 

Installed 

Organised 

Un-organised 

Total 


capacity 

capacity 

sector 

sector 


1967 

2,41,000 

2,41,300 

1,92,300 

4,26,000 

6,18,300 

1968 

2.13,000 

2,12,674 

2,22,000 

4,40,000 

6,62,000 

1969 

2,13,000 

2,13,000 

2,12,674 

2,35,000 

4,73,000 

7,08,000 

1970 

2,12,674 

2,28.000 

5,06,000 

7,34,000 
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(small-scale) sector. In fact, it is ex¬ 
pected that , by 1973*74, production in 
the un-organised sector will be ISO per 
cent more ihan the organised sector. 

The total production of soap in India 
is of the order of 7 lakh tonnes, out of 
which about 2.S lakh' tonnes is in the 
organised, sector. Out of this 2.5 lakh 
tonnes, about 2/3rd of the production 
is in laundry soap, which is already 
reserved for the small-scale sector. 
There would, therefore, be no justifica¬ 
tion for government to go into laundry 
soap, as it would hurt this sector. This 
leaves only one lakh tonnes or 1 /7th 
of the total soap production for toilet 
soap. Government would be hardly 
justified in diverting scarce resources tc 
produce a commodity like toilet soap, 
when there are many other priority 
claims on government’s resources. Be- 
. sides a government factory, the Mysore 
Soap Works, already exists in this limi¬ 
ted sector. 

As m the case of milk, there is a 
serious shortage of raw materials like 
fats, and cils, and the country is im¬ 
porting roughly two lakh tonnes a year 
for the soap and vanaspati industries. 
Any additional plant in the public 
sector would not only mean more im¬ 
ports of these raw materials, but would 
also put more pressure on edible oil 
prices, the major part of which, i.e., 
about 2.3 million tonnes of liquid oils 
and vanaspati is consumed by the com¬ 
mon man. 

There is a shortage of laundry soaps 
in the markets, but this is entirely due 
to the fact that curbs have been placed 
on a number of existing units in the 
organised sector since 1967, when 
laundry soaps were reserved for the 
small-scale sector. If these curbs are 
removed, there would be no shortage. 
These existing units in the organised 
sector have been compelled to produce 
beyond - licensed capacity because of 
shortages, and demands from the 
state governments, and they have app¬ 
lied for regularisation at their higher 
production levels to continue to avoid 
shortages, one of the main objectives 
of the government. 

Scooter Maaufacture 

There are four manufacturing units 
in this industry; two of them make only 
scooters while the rest make both 
scooters and motor cycles. We under¬ 
stand that there are shortages of scoo¬ 
ters only and this study attempts to 
isolate the problems of scooters from 
motor-cycles. The present licensed 
capacity is 30,000 scooters, and there 


* Steel prices are high owing to the present 
steel shortages and this has an impact on the 
prices of the products. 
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are proposals to increase this to 105,000 
units. If the 25 per cent liberalisation 
over and above tne licensed capacity is 
taken into account, the industry would 
be in a position to manufacture 131,225 
scooters. Table III illustrates, the 
position: 

The production of scooters has been 
steadijy increasing. 

From 21,471 machines in 1966, pro¬ 
duction jumped up to 49,740 machines 
by 1969. Scooter production in 1970 
and 1971 in the four units is as under: 



Production 

1970 

Production 

1971 

(estimated) 

API 

27,000 

35,000 

Bajaj 

34,000 

50,000 

Escorts 

750 

5,000 

Enfield 

250 

N.A. 


62,000 

90,000 


In 1971, reports from the industry 
indicate that three out of the four units 
are going to increase scooter produc¬ 
tion sharply. 

There is no doubt that there has been 
a severe shortage in the past; and this 
shortage still persists. One of the 
contributory factors for the shortage 
is the fact that more than 50 per cent 
of the scooter production is reserved by 
the central government, state govern¬ 
ments and canteen stores departments 
for their respective staffs. 

Numerous estimates have been made 
of the demand for scooters, but the 
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only really exhaustive demand estimate 
is presently being conducted bytiieNa- 
tional Council of Applied, Economic 
Research, whose rcpprt i$ expected. to 
be available in the near'future. ’ We 
understand' that NCAER demand- 
forecast tor 1971-75 is somewhat as 
follows: 


1971 

85,000 

1972 

95,000 

1973 

110,000 

1974 

127.000 

1975 

145,000 


We also understand that their demand 
projections are more modest than those 
of the Planning Commission made 
earlier. It is now estimated that the 
gap between demand and supply would 
be eliminated by 1972. 

The existing scooter manufacturing 
units in the country are now fully geared 
to double their production, and have 
indigenised almost all the components 
that go into scooter manufacture. The 
industry has also developed a large 
number of ancillary suppliers, and the 
country has now ail the necessary ex¬ 
pertise to produce units using largely 
indigenous technology and equipment. 
It would also be unnecessary to import 
any components except carburetteur. 

The industry is not enjoying high 
profit margins since scooter prices 
have not increased for the last six years. 
The high prices are due to increase in 
overall costs* and high excise duty. 
Again, the high premia for both new and 
used scooters are mainly due to the 
shortage. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the existing units are producing less 
than 50,000 scooters each, and even 
after taking into account the 25 per cent 
liberalisation, API and Bajaj would be 


Table III 

PRESENT AND PROPOSED LICENSED CAPACITY IN 
SCOOTER INDUSTRY 


Units 


Present 

Licensed 

capacity 

Proposed 

licensed 

capacity 

After 25% 
liberali¬ 
sation 

API 

Bajaj 

Escorts 

•f , 

24,000 

24,000 

2,000t 

48,000 

48,000 

9,000f 

60,000 

60,000 

11,250 

Total 


50,000 

105,000 

131,250 


tTakenon l/3rd of their licensed capacity for both motorcycles and scooters. 
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The expertise arid services Of 
our engineers are readily 
available on all aspects of design 
and applications of Power System 
Control and Protection. For instance, 
the complete engineering of 
the highly sophisticated control 
and protection schemes for the 
220kV Talcher-Tiruvali-Balimela 
power complex »n Orissa, involving 
co-ordination with equipment 
supplied by various international 
and national manufacturers, was 
carried out by ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
engineers. Engineering a complex 
protection and control scheme 
for the Jaipur-RAPP (Rajasthan 
Atomic Power Project) 220kV 
network, and similar engineering 
for almost the entire 220kV Grid 


of Maharashtra State-Electricity 
Board, are other instances. 

The course on 'Analysis and 
Protection of Power Systems* 
organised by ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
in India for the first time in 1969, 
with participation by practising 
Power System Engineers from both 
public and private electric supply 
undertakings and industry, was a 
great success. A similar course is 
again being organised at Madras 
in early 1972. 


Control and Protection are the 
keys to ENGLISH ELECTRICS 
total involvement in Indie’s 
industrialisation and power 
development. Pioneering in the 
Indigenous manufacture of control 
end protection equipment, planned 
import substitution, sustained 
export drive end dedicated research 
end product development make 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC what they 
are today — trusted for quality and 
performance the world over. 


is a team off 

internationally trained 
Indian engineers 



Ewglteh Electric-playing a lead role in India's power development 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
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“Then remember to ask for tubes 
that carry the ITC stamp of guarantee 
for right wall thickness and correct weight 
This ensures longer life.” 


And that's because Indian Tube exercises strict quality 
control right from the raw material stage to the 
finished tube. And the ITC stamp you see on the tube 
is the guarantee of correct weight ensured by right 
wall thickness. No wonder ITC tubes are being demanded 
by more and more wise house owners, farmers and 
other buyers. 


Moreover, ITC tubes to IS: 1239 (Part I)—1968 enjoy 
certification by the Indian Standards Institution, a 
third party warranty of good quality. So when you use 
ITC tubes you'll always get full value for the money 
you invest. 

Buy ITC tubes-made to last 

INDIAN TUBE 



THE INDIAN TUBE COMPANY LIMITED aL loyd*low*** Calcutta Bombay dilhi madras ahmsdabao KANPUR , 


nrc-ut 


eastern ecotioKisr 


Ojrtpber22, 197* 

producing 60,000 scooters each. It is 
felt that this capacity docs not take into 
account shortfalls in production or a 
risult of labour troubles, frequent power 
break down and other uncertain and 
unforeseen circumstances. The licensed 
capacities allowed to units so far do not 
seem to offer economies of scale. These 
could perhaps be offered by units from 
75 jOQO to 100,000 which could then 
make a material dent on prices. Again, 
the proposed licensed capacity for all 
the existing manufacturers is only 
105,000. Even after 25 per cent libera¬ 
lisation, it would be just enough to meet 
the demand by 1973-74 only. We fear 
that present licensing policy may only 
perpetuate shortages in to the seventies. 

Letters of Intent 

In this context, the recent statement 
of the Minister of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment in Rajya Sabha on April 5, 1971 
is worth noting. The Minister has stated 
that letters of intent have been issued 
to six state industrial development cor¬ 
porations for manufacture of a total 
annual capacity of 126,000 scooters 
based on indigenous know-how and 
materials on the condition that no 
foreign collaboration, foreign consul¬ 
tancy or employment of foreign techni¬ 
cians would be permitted. In the same 
statement, the Minister said that the 
government has decided to set up a 
public sector unit with an annual capa¬ 
city of 100,000 numbers based on a 
proven foreign design and for which 
collaboration offers have been invited 
from foreign parties. It is not clear why, 

(a) there is discrimination between 
SIDC units and central government 
units in the use of foreign collaboration, 

(b) despite past experience, small units 
of 20,000 scooters rre being envisaged 
when this will neither offer economies 
of scale nor help the public with lower 
prices — more so when the scale of 
operation in the public sector is likely 
to be 100,000 numbers. Costs and 
prices between the proposals of the 
SIDCs and central government units 
are likely to be fundamentally different 
and we do not understand how go¬ 
vernment could reconcile the two poli¬ 
cies. Also, it is not clear how govern¬ 
ment has licensed new capacity for 
226,000 numbers when the demand 
for scooters has not been assessed sepa¬ 
rately, as per the Minister’s statement 
and when the demand for scooters, 
motorcycles, mopeds and three-wheelers 
by 1973-74 has been assessed by the 
Planning Croup on Machine Industries 
at 210,000 numbers. 

As in the case of babyfood'and soap, 
this industry is also facing shortage 
of raw materials. Therefore, there is 
need for ensuring an assured supply 
of raw materials especially steel sheets in 
order to enable the existing units to 


maintain their production schedules 
and . also facilitate their expansion or 
establishment of new units. It is under¬ 
stood. that, on conservative estimates 
f6r producing 2,00,000 scooters, 14,000 
tonnes of steel sheets and 10,000 tonnes 
of steel in other forms besides 3,000 
tonnes of aluminium are needed. 

The study leads us to believe that the 
effective licensed capacities should be 
raised to at least 200,000 for the follow¬ 
ing reasons despite grant of letters of 
intent to new units: 

(a) To eliminate shortages as early 
as possible; 

(b) to meet the demand beyond 
1973-74; 

(c) to reap the economies of scale; 
and 

(d) to build up exports. 

If industrial licensing is to be realis¬ 
tic, the demand forecasting has to be 
based on clear assumptions about the 
kind of technology to be used whether 
for public or private sector and the 
scale of manufacture which will enable 
the technology to be economic and 
also enable enterprises to produce at 
cheaper costs than the existing ones in 
a market of continuing shortages. 

Tyre Production 

At present, seven companies are en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of tyres in 
India. Their licensed‘“capacities (in¬ 
cluding letters«of intent held by them), 
their anticipated production upto 1975, 
the estimated demand and the gap are 
given in Table IV: 

It will be seen from Table IV that the 
gap between estimated demand and 
anticipated production of the existing 
automotive tyre manufacturers based 


165 

on present licensed capacities will be 
over 28 lakhs by 1975. 

A letter of intent was issued to a new 
unit in 1969 for four lakh tyres and 
tubes. In addition, it is understood that 
letters of intent for three lakh auto¬ 
motive tyres and tubes each have 
been issued to further eight units for the 
manufacture of 24 lakh tyres. Of these 
eight new units, five are state industrial 
development corporations and three are 
in the private sector. 

Past Experience 

In theory it would apperr that these 
letters of intent to new units for 
a total of 28 lakh tyres will enable pro¬ 
duction to meet estimated demand. 
However, past experience has revealed 
that many years elapse before a letter of 
intent to a new unit is converted into 
actual installed capacity. It may, there¬ 
fore, be assumed that if no further ac¬ 
tion is taken by government, shortages 
of tyres are likely to occur during the 
next three or four years. Furthermore, 
even in the case of existing manufactu¬ 
rers,experience has shown that due to la¬ 
bour troubles, shortages of power, dis¬ 
location of transport and other similar 
problems, actual production is not more 
than 90 per cent of the installed capa¬ 
city. This will further aggravate the 
difficult supply position. 

The tyre industry is capital-intensive 
and units must, therefore, operate at a 
high level of efficiency. Furthermore, 
it is necessary to obtain technical know¬ 
how on a continuous basis from a large 
international tyre manufacturer over¬ 
seas who has the resources to incur the 
enormous R&D expenditure that is 
essenlial to carry out fundamental re¬ 
search and to keep abreast of new de¬ 
velopments in vehicle design, increasing¬ 
ly stringent safety requirements and de- 


Table IV 

LICENSED AND ANTICIPATED PRODUCTION IN TYRES INDUSTRY 

# _ 

Unit Licensed ca- Estimated production capacities 

pacity &- 



Letters of Intent 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Dunlop 

14.49 

15.10 

15.10 

15.10 

15.10 

15.10 

15.10 

Goodyear 

6.03 

4.70 

5.50 

6.10 

6.10 

6.10 

6.10 

Firestone 

6.72 

7.60 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

Ceat 

6.50 

3.50 

5.50 

6.00 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

Premier 

6.00 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

MRF 

6.10 

3.60 

4.80 

5.50 

6.10 

6.10 

6.10 

Inchek 

6.00 

2.80 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

• 6.00 

Total 

51.84 

39.80 

45.90 

49.70 

52.80 

53.80 

53.80 

Estimated demand 

44.40 

50.00 

56.00 

65.00 

75.00 

82.00 

Gap 


4.60 

4.10 

6.30 

12.20 

21.20 

28.20 
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vclopments or new raw materials such 
as synthetic polymers and fibres. No 
tyre manufacturing unit in India is 
likely to grow to a size during the next 
decade which will permit the level of 
R &D expenditure to keep up with inter* 
national standards in tyre design and 
quality. 

The foregoing paragraphs illustrate 
some of the difficulties that may be 
faced by new units. Technical colla¬ 
boration with a large internationally 
known tyre manufacturer will be in¬ 
creasingly difficult since most of them 
are already represented in India. These 
problems may mean delay in implemen¬ 
tation of licensed capacity. To prevent 
serious shortages arising in this essential 
commodity which can dislocate trans¬ 
port and hinder economic growth, it is 
essential that in addition to a close 
follow-up of the letters of intent al¬ 
ready issued to new units, government 
takes all possible steps to ensure that 
the demand gaps are bridged from year 
to year, if need be with the production 
of existing manufacturers. The nation’s 
progress should not be retarded be¬ 
cause of inefficient implementation of 
licensing. 

Geed Record 

The existing units have a good re¬ 
cord of plant utilisation, implementa¬ 
tion of capacity expansion, matching 
production to market requirements, 
developing exports, etc. They are capa¬ 
ble of undertaking substantial expansion 
speedily and efficiently and of catering 
to the diversifying requirements of the 
vehicle industry. Against the several 
years that it might take a new manu¬ 
facturer to implement a capacity of 
300,000 tyres, an existing manufacturer 
with the necessary technical and mana¬ 
gerial skills can achieve this within 
two years and more economically. 
Lastly, although it has been said earlier 
that technical know-how from a large 
manufacturer on a continuous basis is 
necessary, it is equally essential that 
more and more development work is 
undertaken in this country. This will 
become increasingly possible if the exist¬ 
ing units grow. 

The present situation in automotive 
tyres is that there is a shortage of ny¬ 
lon truck tyres, tractor tyres and tyres 
for earthmoving equipment. The 
shortage in nylon truck tyres is due to 
the rapidly increasing demand from 
truck operators and the limited avail¬ 
ability of nylon which is imported. In 
the case of tractor and earthmoving 
equipment tyres, although increased 
production is planned from existing 
capacity, this is likely to be insufficient 
to meet the domestic and export de¬ 
mand. Further, expansion can be un¬ 
dertaken only as a part of overall ex¬ 


BAfflvmBtenQMiiff 

pension of automotive tyre. 

The frequently occuring periods of 
shortage of tyres during the last five 
wars has highlighted the fact that a rea¬ 
listic review is called for to ensure that 
this vital transport need is available 
regularly at the right price. It does not 
matter who produces the tyres as long 
as no shortagevpersist and continuous 
care is taken to ensure that licensed 
capacities will be implemented quickly. 

The conclusions on tyre industry 
are as follows: 

(i) If it is unlikely that the letters 
of intent issued to a number of 
new units will be translated into 
installed capacity and produc¬ 
tion in time to meet shortages, 
it will be advisable for govern¬ 
ment to take all measures, in¬ 
cluding expansion of existing 
units who have the managerial 
and technical know-how to im¬ 
plement these expansions quick¬ 
ly. The large number of existing 
units, in comparison with the size 
of demand in the country, pre¬ 
cludes any monopolistic trends. 

(ii) The present shortage of nylon 
truck tyres is due to insufficient 
availability of imported nylon 
tyre cord. Therefore, it is im¬ 
portant that indigenous produc¬ 
tion of nylon tyre cord becomes 
available as soon as possible, 
and, in the meantime, larger 
imports should be permitted. 

(iii) The present shortage of tractor 
tyres and earthmoving equip¬ 
ment tyres can be overcome as 
part of expansion for automo¬ 
tive tyres to be permitted by the 
government. These tyres, parti¬ 
cularly earthmoving equipment 
tyres, are specialised products 
of the tyre industry and existing 
manufacturers with their al¬ 
ready well-developed expertise 
are in a better position to increase 
availability of tractor and earth- 
moving tyres if further expan¬ 
sions are granted to them. 

Unconvincing Case 

An analysis of government’s main 
objectives of the study would indicate 
that there is not a very convincing 
case in the public interest for significant 
public sector participation in the con¬ 
sumer industries identified by govern¬ 
ment for the reasons given below: 

(a) To eliminate private monopoly, 
there are adequate provisions 
in the IDR Act and the Mono¬ 
polies Actj... 

(b) to remove..shortages the ans¬ 
wers lie primarily with raw 
material availability and forward 
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licensing policies to meet further 
demands ; - 

(c) to stabilise prices, it. involves 
the 1 entire gamut of economic 
policies, and not just an entry 
of one or two public sector units 
in each of these instances; and 

(d) lastly, all these industries have 
been suhject to price controls— 
formal or informal—over many 
years. Their prices do not re¬ 
flect contemporary costs, and 
there is little reason to believe 
that they will add to public sec¬ 
tor surpluses. 

Sapporttve Conclusions 

Apart from these general conclusions, 
the four specific studies lead to the 
following supportive conclusions: 

(i) There is no shortage in bs byfood 
and toilet soaps. There are short¬ 
ages in laundry soaps, largely 
because the organised sector's 
capacity has been pegged since 
1967, and growth has been re¬ 
served for the small-scale sector. 

(ii) There is a marginal shortage in 
scooters, which is likely to be 
eliminated in 1971-72 with the 
existing licensed capacities—pre¬ 
ferably with a few units to meet 
future shortages beyond 1974. 

(iii) There are no shortage in tyres 
for light trrucks, cars, scooters, 
and motor cycles. Shortages exist 
in nylon truck tyres, tractor 
tyres and earthmoving tyres, 
due to short-term factors partly 
beyond the industry’s control. 
The tyre industry needs large, 
rationalised additional capaci¬ 
ties to meet the growing demand 
gap by 1975. 

(iv) To achieve the objective the 
government desires, there is 
need for a forward-looking li¬ 
censing policy based on good 
demand forecasting, at least three 
to five years ahead—the mini¬ 
mum period required to process 
applications, implement licences, 
and to produce. This is essential 
in all these industries, bar baby- 
food. 

(v) There is no objection in princi¬ 
ple to public sector participa¬ 
tion in the consumer industries, 
if there is a valid case that it will 
achieve the stated objectives of 
the government. When there is 
such a participation, it should be 
on the same terms as for private 
sector units, and the same cri¬ 
teria should be applied for units 
in both sectors to avoid shortages 
and make for economic produc¬ 
tion. 
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THE MONEY PART OF IT 

The biij s have started coming in and the nation must be under no illusion about 
the scale or size of the sacrifices for which it must prepare itself. It is quite possi¬ 
ble indeed that India has spent or is spending on refugee relief and rehabilitation 
more than what it has cost or is costing Pakistan in money for depopulating Fast 
Bengal. It is therefore not surprising that the government of India has had re¬ 
course to a series of ordinances for imposing new fiscal levies and collecting 
the additional revenue which it so urgently needs. 

Nevertheless there would still be some anxious questioning . For instance, 
is it not the case that Mrs Gandhi’s administration is still unable to appreciate the 
dimensions of the financial burden of the refugee problem or at least unwilling to 
disclose to the country the true scale of the effort demanded of it? There was some 
justification for Mr Chavan making only a token provision of Rs 50 crores for 
refugee relief in the central budget which he presented in May this year, but there 
is much less warrant, surely, for the government trying to make it appear at this 
point of time that the Rs 70 crores of additional revenue, which it has sought 
through the recent ordinances, would amount to anything like a reasonable contri¬ 
bution to the vast financial obligations it has assumed and is accumulating. The 
position will not materially alter even after the states have weighed in with their 
share of fiscal measures. 

Mr Chavan ought to realise that it does no credit to the government to per¬ 
sist in its make-believe tactics of trying to influence the country into supposing 
that the government of India can avoid at all inflationary financing of dangerous 
proportions if this country is to continue to be mainly responsible for providing 
lor the enormous number of refugees who arc already in this country and to 
which there still continue to be large daily additions. 

Already New Delhi has had to help itself to created money beyond limits 
which could be considered safe on any reckoning and it is important to note that, 
so far as the possibility of the government’s reliance on deficit financing being 
reduced to any extent is concerned, some of the latest levies may well prove 
less helpful than they might appear at first sight. The additional revenue 
sought to be realised through the emergency surcharge on railway pas¬ 
senger fares or a tax on certain postal articles will materialise as genuine 
surplus available to the government for refugee relief only if the working 
expenses of tfic Railways or the Posts and Telegraphs Department do 
not increase in the meanwhile. Unfortunately, both in terms of past 
experience in these matters and current trends in the cost of railway or other 
government administration, it may not be realistic to believe that costs would be 
held down and not allowed to swallow the proceeds of the new levies. This ob¬ 
servation applies also to the proposed special increase in the fares for travel on the 
Indian Airlines. It is true that the new levies would help to increase the govern¬ 
ment's gross receipts, but unless the disbursements arc also rigorously controlled 
at the same time, the net additional income available to the exchequer for its 
emergency needs will not improve. 

The hard core of the problem indeed is to be found for all practical and im¬ 
mediate purposes in the area of government spending rather than in the area of its 
tax .or other revenues. It is here that the government is not even making an 
attempt to measure up to its responsibility to the people. In the name of the fourth 
Plan and all the rest of it the spending programmes continue merrily as usual and 
all that the country has been told on this subject begins and ends with a cryptic 
statement by the Prime Minister that a cut of five per cent is being enforced on 
public expenditure. This surely is not the way to call on the nation to practise 
austerity or otherwise make sacrifices. 

The Lok Sabha, when it re-assembles for its winter session, clearly owes it 
to the electorate to insist on the government rendering a full and sufficient state¬ 
ment of its financial planning in respect of the refugee problem. It is relevant to 
emphasise in this context that, apart from the expenditure on refugees, t he country 
is also shouldering increased expenditure on Defence on account ofthe mobilisation 
of the armed forces for the protection of our frontiers. Meanwhile and, ‘merely 
incidentally, this journal may perhaps take note of the new excise duty levied on 
newspapers and periodicals by mentioning the ugly possibility that this move could 
well be the thin end of the wedge of a fiscal offensive against the press, some parts 
of which do not seem to be in the good books ofthe ruling party. 
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Where Is a Sense of Proportion? 


Among the many virtues of the Prjme 
Minister is her tenacity ot purpose. 
Regrettably, however, her purposes are 
not always worthy of her tenacity. 
The nation, by any reckoning, is con¬ 
fronted with grave problems some of 
which have assumed critical propor¬ 
tions. The country’s security, both inter¬ 
nally and externally, has been exposed 
to serious risks and dangers. Our 
Defence forces have been alerted for 
a possible war with Pakistan. 

Meanwhile the domestic economy 
is in disarray. I'or some three years 
now investment initiatives in industrial 
expansion have remained paralysed, 
thanks to hostile political attitudes 
which have served to aggravate the evil 
of the in-built inertia of the adminis¬ 
tration. Simultaneously, production in 
important plant facilities, whether in the 
public sector or the private, has been 
and is being continually interfered with. 
Shortages of raw materials, particu¬ 
larly steel, have been a grave bottle¬ 
neck. There has also been a chronic 
dislocation of coal movements. 

An even more avoidable hurdle is 
the wild-cat strikes or other forms ol 
industrial unrest which are holding to 
ransom many vital industries in various 
parts of the country. Perhaps the most 
outrageous current example of this 
kind of sabotage of the national eco¬ 
nomy is the indefinite lock-out which 
has been forced upon the management 
of a plant manufacturing rayon grade 
pulp in Kerala. If the output of this 
factory continues to be denied to the 
nation, the loss will have to be either 
made good by an expenditure of valu¬ 
able foreign exchange on the impor¬ 
tation of pulp or the country must 
reconcile itself to unemployment in 
the decentralised sector of the weaving 
industry and the curtailment of the 
availability of synthetic fabrics at a 
time when the overall textile position 
is stringent. Yet the state government 
seems to be powerless to put the situa¬ 
tion right while the central government 
lias been displaying an Olympian de¬ 
tachment. 

Partly as a result of the growth of 
demand related to a rising popu¬ 
lation and partly on account of the 
sharp increases in recent months of 
the inflationary financing of public 
expenditure, the supplies of more and 
more of essential goods are falling 
short of the requirements of the people 
and the price level, naturally, has not 


Ibis article by the Editor is reproduced 
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only become restive but rebellious. 
According to the consumer price 
index for industrial workers in 
Delhi as compiled by the Labour 
Bureau of the Delhi Administra¬ 
tion, the latest data of which is 
available for the month of September 
1971, the general index is up by 
scven-and-a-half per cent over the 
year; the food index itself has gone up 
by about five per cent in the same 
period. What is alarming is that in 
spite of the green revolution and the 
undoubted improvement in the physical 
output of foodgrains, the index for 
cereals and their products has gone up 
by as much as ten per cent. 

About the prices of pulses, an 
important constituent of the national 
food menu, the less said the 
better. The index for this group, 
which was 226 in September 1970 
has since gone up to the dizzy 
height of 299. The non-food compo¬ 
nents of the price index make equally 
depressing reading. The index for 
clothing, bedding and footwear has 
risen from 174 to 196 and for fuel and 
light from 183 to 211. It may be men¬ 
tioned that these indices have 1960 as 
the base year. So far as our country 
is concerned the sixties have thus been 
a decade, not of development, but of a 
losing light for the nation in its struggle 
to stabilise the economy and move 
forward towards sustained and subs¬ 
tantial growth. When the price level 
more than doubles in ten years, along 
with the population going up by about 
25 per cent in the same period, in the 
context of the expansion of employ¬ 
ment opportunities and the production 
of consumer goods following a waver¬ 
ing and uncertain course, the economic 
planning that is claimed to be going on 
during all these years must be con¬ 
demned as planning for the aggravation 
of mass poverty rather than its allevia¬ 
tion. 

It is doubtful that this state of affairs 
is causing any sleepless nights in the 
government. The Finance Minister 
no doubt has at last been able to con¬ 
cede that the government can fulfil its 
declared commitment to the expansion 
of employment only if there is sufficient 
growth of the economy and that it 
would be futile to attempt to make 
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work for the people when investment 
and production are stagnating, if not 
declining. But Mr Chavan continues 
to keep his counsel about what the 
government proposes to do to reverse 
the negative trends in the economy. 
Some of his colleagues in the central 
government have no doubt been vocal 
but not particularly helpful. 

Mr Moinul Huq Choudhury, for 
instance, has been making a variety 
of noises in recent days. I wonder 
whether he realises that declaration of 
radicalism on the part of the itinerant 
preachers that our politicians have 
turned themselves into is now being 
felt by our people to be merely boring. 
The Minister for Industrial Develop¬ 
ment has graciously stated that it is 
not the government’s intention to 
“strangulate” the big business houses. 
The objects of his generosity are no 
doubt grateful, but what worries the 
nation however is not the fate or the 
fortunes of business houses, big or small. 
The public’s concern is with jobs, sup¬ 
plies and prices. The real issue is whe¬ 
ther the government’s policies are not 
having the effect of‘strangulating* the 
economy itself. 

Let us, for the moment, forget the 
big business houses and join issue 
with Mr Choudhury on his claim to 
have streamlined the performance of 
his ministry. Right now a number of 
applications for industrial licences to 
manufacture caustic soda arc being 
kept pending beyond what must be the 
normal period for consideration. These 
applications have been made at the 
instances of the government which 
claims to be keen on a quick expansion 
of domestic capacity lor the manufac¬ 
ture of this fairly important chemical. 
Jt would be interesting to know what 
prevents the Ministry of Industrial 
Development from working a little 
overtime if necessary for the disposal 
of these applications. The point is 
that there has been no seriousness and 
no sincerity either in the government’s 
discharge of its self-assumed obliga¬ 
tion to direct or promote the industria¬ 
lisation of the national economy. 

It is against this background that we 
would return to the observations we 
have started with. It is true enough that 
the Prime Minister has tenacity ol 
purpose, but are the purposes themselv¬ 
es properly chosen? Granted that her 
main preoccupation now is with the 
overriding issue of war or peace in the 
sub-continent, may we still not ask 
her to spare time for the near-economic 
crisis which is also supremely relevant 
to national security, especially when 
she seems to be tenacious enough 
about other matters which fall clearly 
into the order of smalls? 

At a press conference last week, for 
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in the historic context, were considered 
to be serving the national interest or 
for taking over into Indian owner¬ 
ship and control non-Indian enterprises 
which had decided to liquidate them¬ 
selves voluntarily because of changed 
political conditions related to this coun¬ 
try becoming independent. The bogey 
of big business aggrandisement work¬ 
ing for a concentration of ownership 
and control in newspaper publication 
is therefore a Himalayan falsehood. 

As a matter of fact, if the government 
has an objection to the existing struc¬ 
ture of ownership or management of 
the larger newspapers, it is partly be¬ 
cause it is opposed to certain indivi¬ 
duals functioning in the world of news¬ 
paper publication. For the rest, the 
government is obviously not finding it 
to its taste that certain ideologies or 
economic policies which are different 
from its own should have access to 
means of communicating with the 
people or attempting to create public 
opinion in their favour. 

In either case, the government is 
really proposing or planning to deny 
two of the most precious freedoms, 
the one personal and the other insti¬ 
tutional, which belong to the philo¬ 
sophy or practice of truly democratic 
societies. In the first case, the govern¬ 
ment is seeking to limit or end the right 
of an individual citizen to freedom of 
opinion and the connected freedom to 
propagate his views among his fellow- 
men. This would, in effect, amount to 
treating some of our citizens as second- 
class citizens ^here some of the funda¬ 
mental rights secured to them in the 
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Constitution are concerned. 

In the second case, the government 
would be arrogating to itself the totali¬ 
tarian approach that the views on eco¬ 
nomic and other policies of public 
interest, which are or may be communi¬ 
cated to the people through the press 
must be only those which happen to 
form part of its own political platform. 
It is clear therefore that if the govern¬ 
ment's attempt to regulate the press 
succeeds, it would mean that the coun¬ 
try will have to make do with a press 
which is less than free to express or 
reflect the wide range of views and 
ideas which must naturally inhere in any 
community of individuals’which has not 
been brought under the regimentation 
of monolithic political thinking or 
conduct. 

The rot however will not stop 
there. If the press is to be rendered less 
than free in this manner, it will be but 
the first casually in the grim process of 
the slaughter of the people's right to 
dissent which is a basic requirement of 
meaningful citizenship in any democra¬ 
tic political system. In these circum¬ 
stances, it could hardly be said that 
legislating for the press is a matter of 
such urgency or relevance that the 
government should dissipate its and 
the nation's energies in controversies 
rather than deal with the recognisably 
pressing problems of national security 
and economic stability which, in a 
special sense, confront the Prime Min¬ 
ister as the leader of the government of 
the country. The nation, surely, has a 
right to expect that Mrs Gandhi’s tenacity 
of purpose should be put to proper use. 


Bolt From the Blue 
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instance, she asserted the government’s 
intention to proceed with legislating 
for the press, as if the regulation of the 
behaviour of the press is the most 
pressing issue before the country. Surely 
that much-abused adjective “monopo¬ 
listic” is most misused by politicians 
in this context. I wish the public has as 
wide a real choice in the choosing of 
its rulers as any individual has in the 
choice of his newspaper or newspapers. 
Indeed if the substance of democracy 
is related to the existence of a large 
number of newspapers each with a 
modest or less than modest circulation, 
India must be among the most democ¬ 
ratic countries in the world. As instru¬ 
ments for influencing men’s opinion, 
even newspapers with the larger circu¬ 
lations—the national dailies and others 
—are playing only a marginal role in 
our national life, thanks to the simple 
fact that the newspaper reading habit 
is still largely restricted to the middle 
and the upper middle classes in the 
urban areas. 

Even granting that inconsistency is 
the middle name of politicians, it must 
be extremely difficult for most of us to 
watch with equanimity the verbal con¬ 
tortions of some of them when they 
argue in one and the same breath that 
the larger newspapers are not signi¬ 
ficant for mass education and do not 
therefore need to be encouraged and 
also that they are thwarting the politi¬ 
cal parties or governments in the latter’s 
pursuit of desirable social objectives 
by misleading and misguiding the pub¬ 
lic. It is important for the public to 
know that none of the larger news¬ 
papers, which are now the real targets 
of the government’s punitive and re¬ 
formatory zeal, has grown up by swal¬ 
lowing smaller rivals. Each and every 
one of the national dailies have histo¬ 
rically been an individual institution 
beginning in a small way and growing 
in course of time on the strength of the 
spread of the newspaper reading habit in 
the country as well as its own ability 
to attract a wider readership. 

A great deal of nonsense has been 
spoken about the so-called link between 
industry and the publishing of news¬ 
papers. It has been alleged either that 
industries controlled by big business 
houses have been subsidising the larger 
newspapers for the sake of political 
dividends for these business houses or 
that the earnings of newspapers are 
being unjustifiably diverted to the finan¬ 
cing of these industries. Both charges 
have been repeatedly shown to be false 
and it has been established beyond any 
reasonable doubt that no such financial 
interchange takes place in this area at 
all. The true position is that where 
industries have provided finance for 
newspapers, they have done so either 
to rescue struggling newspapers which, 


Nearly 15 months after the erstwhile 
banks received their compensation, 
the Central Board of Direct Taxes has 
condescended to clarify the liability 
for taxation on the compensation 
amounts received by the erstwhile banks 
from the government and on the 
amounts distributed out of the com¬ 
pensation amounts to the share¬ 
holders concerned. A serious contro¬ 
versy has been going on since the 
Act was passed nationalising 14 
major banks about the exact 
nature of liability if any for taxation 
on the compensation paid by the 
government for taking over the busi¬ 
nesses of these banks. Some experts were 
of the view that the erstwhile banks 
were liable only for the capital gains 
tax if that can be properly determined, 
and there will be no liability in respect 
of the amount attributable to capital 
and reserves. Even here, the question 
was raised what exactly constituted 
reserves as all banks had also con¬ 
siderable hidden reserves and the actual 


position would have been known to the 
auditors when a balance sheet was 
draw r n in each case as on July 18, 
1969. It has been argued that in almost 
all cases adequate provision had been 
made for bad and doubtful debts and 
undisclosed reserves would have streng¬ 
thened considerably the tinancial posi¬ 
tion and there would be only a marginal 
excess over capital and adjusted re¬ 
serves which might not be even adequate 
for providing compensation for good¬ 
will. There would of course have to be 
some deduction for unprovided and 
accrued liability in respect of retirement 
benefits like gratuity. 

It is known that all these factors 
were taken into consideration and the 
compensation amount was fixed in 
each case taking also into consideration 
capital gains relating to immovable 
property on the basis of a rough valua¬ 
tion. It was, however, pointed out that 
capital gains would be taxed only if 
there was an excess over the 1954 base 
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where assets had been created prior to 
this year, ti was also stated that there 
would be considerable difficulty in 
distinguishing the different components 
that constituted the compensation 
amount and there would be room for 
vexatious legal proceedings before 
finally determining tax liability. As 
regards the shareholders, the view was 
held that no liability would be attracted 
where the payments were made out of 
reserves and capital and that, if at all, 
the distributions could be deemed as in¬ 
come only it they came out of taxed 
reserves accumulated within three years 
prior to the date of nationalisation. 
This was thought to be the maximum 
liability in respect of taxation for the 
erstwhile banks and their shareholders. 
On the other hand, some experts were 
of the view that the compensation 
amount was not based on any defined 
principles and the government had even 
taken into account the liability that 
would have to be borne by the ertswhile 
banks on account of taxation before 
fixing compensation and that the whole 
amount was free of tax at the hands of 
the erstwhile banks and their share¬ 
holders. 

As the exact position in regard to tax 
liability could not be ascertained and 
the government also did not issue any 
clarification until recently many com¬ 
panies thought it prudent to formulate 
schemes for merger with industrial 
units. Some also proposed the forma¬ 
tion of development finance companies 
or new merchant banking units for 
merging the erstwhile banks with the 
new companies in order to a\oid any 
possible liability towards taxation of 
“income"’ excepting ascertainable capi¬ 
tal gain. It has, however, so happened 
that not one single merger has been 
approved so far by the government in 
spite of the fact that all formalities have 
been observed by the merging compani¬ 
es and the high courts also had given 
their approval for the schemes. Indeed, 
in one case the high court has ruled 
that no clearance from the Monopolies 
Commission is necessary and what all 
was probably required was the formal 
permission of the Controller of Capital 
Issues for raising resources by the unit 
which was taking over an ertswhile 
bank. Actually, the dissenting share¬ 
holders have even been paid in cash by 
Tata Engineering and Locomotive Com¬ 
pany Limited which is to take over the 
assets and liabilities of the Central 
Bank of India Limited in pursuance of 
the indicated cash option. 

The government’s dilatoriness in 
dealing with problems relating to com¬ 
pensation has seriously affected small 
shareholders and further dividends 
cannot be paid by some erstwhile banks 
where the mergers have been approved 
and the incomes for a specified period 
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had been utilised for payment of divi¬ 
dends. The shareholders of these banks 
will have to wait indefinitely for getting 
dividends or for taking advantage of the 
merger proposals. It is only to be hoped 
that the hardship caused by the go¬ 
vernment's vacillation will be realised 
and the necessary redress will be pro¬ 
vided. 

Other erstwhile banks which are not 
involved in any merger scheme have 
cither declared or distributed handsome 
dividends which belonged partly to 
accumulated reserves after deducting 
tax at source. This procedure was pro¬ 
bably adopted in the belief that reserves 
accumulated in a three-year period 
prior to nationalisation would in any 
case be taxable. The view was also held 
that where payments out of past re¬ 
serves were deemed as income, stagge¬ 
red distributions would be helpful in 
minimising the tax liability of investors. 
Some banks like the United Com¬ 
mercial Bank Limited and Indian Bank 
Limited have also thought it desirable 
to go into voluntary liquidation and 
distribute available assets to the share¬ 
holders speedily after providing for 
taxation in respect of capital gains, if 
any. 

The clarification of the Central Board 
of Direct Taxes has. however, come as 
a bolt from the blue as it has not 
even been acknowledged that any 
portion of the difference between capi¬ 
tal and reserves and compensation can 
relate to goodwill compensation and 
that this portion will not be liable to 
be treated as capital gain or income. 
Apart from the unfairness involved in 
treating this portion as capital gain, 
it has been emphasised that there will 
be genuine difficulty in computing the 
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quantum of aggregate reserves and 
determining also capital gain and that 
there was room for serious difference 
of opinion in the assessment of aggre¬ 
gate reserves or net capital gain. While 
these are the conundrums pertaining to 
taxation of capital gain, at the hands of 
the erstwhile banks, there is the view that 
to include reserves accumulated out of 
profits “which arose after the end of the 
previous year relevant to the assessment 
year 1953-54”, will cause considerable 
hardship to all shareholders and that 
the effectiveness of compensation would 
be severely whittled down because the 
bulk of the reserves had been accumu¬ 
lated after 1952. 

It is not known what exactly will be 
the final outcome as it is quite likely 
that the decisions of the Income Tax 
Department will be disputed by the 
erstwhile banks when their assessments 
for 1971-72 are taken up covering the 
profits for 1970. As the compensation 
was paid in the middle of last year the 
question of capital gains will be con¬ 
sidered when the returns for the assess¬ 
ment year 1971-72 are taken up by the 
tax authorities. In view' of the heavy 
losses already suffered by the share¬ 
holders on account of reduced incomes 
and a sharp decline in market values 
of shares of erstwhile banks after the 
clarification of the Central Board of 
Taxes, the Income Tax Department 
should in fairness to the erstwhile banks 
and their shareholders take up test 
cases and get the necessary rulings from 
the Supreme Court. The government 
also should take early favourable de¬ 
cisions in regard to the mergers of erst¬ 
while banks with industrial units. There 
should be no unfair attempt to reduce 
the cost of nationalisation of banking 
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The decision of the Government of India to 
de-control jute export prices is no surprise. The 
affairs of the jute industry have, for sometime 
past, been over-shadowed by a sense of un¬ 
certainty, and business in raw jute has been 
more or less at a stand-still. The confusion 
began as early as May last. With the coming 
into power of the Suhrawardy Ministry a 
change in control measures was expected. But 
it was also taken for granted that some sort of 
control will continue in Bengal. In the earlier 
stages of discussion between the Provincial and 
the Central Governments and members of the 
trade, the general trend, it is understood, was 
that it was not desirable that prices of raw jue 
should be permitted to rise, as it was thought 
likely that it would put the Grow-More-Food 
campaign in jeopardy. And as far back as 
July, the trade felt confident that a standstill 
would not be permitted for long. A series of 
conferences at this stage proved infructuous. 
In September, Congress assumed office at the 


Centre. Premier Suhrawardy declared indepen¬ 
dence. When the D.I. Rules expired at the close 
of September, and the question whether tnere 
should be any control over internal prices and 
distribution passed to the hands of tne Provin¬ 
cial Government, the Bengal Government de¬ 
cided to let the laws of supply and demand 
take their natural course. A conference in the 
beginning of September failed to bear any fruit 
and even a last minute effort by a representative 
of the Central Government failed to save the 
situation. The climax in the conflict between 
the Provincial and the Central Government was 
reached on October 1, when the Government of 
India decided to continue exports of raw 
jute and jute manufactures only if they 
conformed to the previous prices fixed under 
the control regulations during the war. For 
their part the Government of Bengal who had 
made no secret of their intentions in this regard, 
did away with all internal control 
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by imposing heavy taxes. It need hardly 
be stated that the compensation paid 
is not in any sense generous as flourish¬ 
ing businesses have been taken over 
by the government. Even in the first 
year of full working after nationalisa¬ 
tion, the net income derived by the go¬ 
vernment out of the profits of the 14 
major banks was only slightly short of 
the interest charges borne on the com- 

HMT Its Old 

At last Hindustan Machine Tools 
Ltd (HMT)—a state-owned undertak¬ 
ing— has said good-bye to the spell of 
three bad years in a row. The working 
results for the year ended March 31, 
1971, have shown a net profit of Rs 
30.78 lakhs besides a number of other 
plus points such as an all-time high in 
production at Rs 20.37 crores, increase 
in sales by 23 per cent, a jump in ex¬ 
ports by 38 per cent and the launching 
of a number of expansion and diversi¬ 
fication programmes. 

Until the onslaught of the recession 
in 1967, HMT enjoyed unique prestige 
among the public sector undertakings 
of this country because of its meticu¬ 
lous attention to the quality of its 
products, its capacity to innovate and 
the ability to declare reasonable profit 
on capital employed. It was the re¬ 
cession which brought home to HMT 
that it had a number of inherent fail¬ 
ings such as the narrow range of its 
products and not a very efficient sales 
organisation. Consequently its working 
operations were in the red when the 
adverse winds started blowing. The 
change in the market situation indi¬ 
cated that the sale of HMT machine 
tools was no longer assured; it necessi¬ 
tated at once some far-reaching changes 
in its operations and management. 
The increase in stocks during the last 
three years led to losses which were 
unexpected in magnitude. Indeed, 
the recession taught HMT a few lessons 
but at great cost. Its approach to mar¬ 
keting underwent a sea change. Sales 
were no longer taken for granted. 
Happily, the “total engineering service” 
which was introduced by HMT about- 
two years ago proved a boon as it sti¬ 
mulated sales. The special demonstra¬ 
tions at the show rooms of HMT in 
the metropolitan cities attracted many 
a potential buyer. 

Now HMT can look forward to 
steady expansion in its operations, 
thanks to revival in the domestic mar¬ 
ket coupled with the aggressive sales 
policy adopted by it. What is more, 
HMT has rightly placed increased em¬ 
phasis on research and development be¬ 
cause it is only by consistently review¬ 
ing its production programme in keep¬ 
ing with market trends that it can hope 
to avoid accumulation of inventories 


pensation amounts while the earnings 
for 1971 are likely to permit the distri¬ 
bution of a share of residual profits 
to the government which will be con¬ 
siderably in excess of the interest 
charges paid on the aggregate compen¬ 
sation amount. The government also 
would have benefited by the payment 
of larger amounts by way of taxes on 
profits. 

Self Again 

as was witnessed in the recent past. Mr 
S.M. Patil, Chairman of HMT, is how¬ 
ever right when he says that the under¬ 
taking cannot rest on its oars because 
of the turn that its working operations 
have taken in 1970-71. The equity capi¬ 
tal of HMT now stands at Rs 25 crores 
and the net profit of a little more than 
Rs 30 lakhs can hardly be deemed as 
satisfactory return on investment. 
Moreover this modest profit emerged 
after sizeable losses in the preceding 
three years. The arrears for develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve for four years 
(including 1970-7P were as high as Rs 
78 lakhs. The undertaking has in¬ 
curred debts valued at more than Rs 
15 crores which remain to be repaid. 
Also, much greater effort will be 
needed in the coming years in order to 
increase the profitability of this under¬ 
taking in view of the rising burden of 
salaries and wages which are in no 
way related to improvement in pro¬ 
ductivity. The domestic market will 
demand from HMT more sophisticated 
machine tools because many small 
units in the country arc now able to 
meet the demand of the less sophisti¬ 
cated tools. 

The stress on exports will have to be 
increased though HMT has already a 
good record in this regard and can 
hopefully expand its exports in some 
of the industrially advanced countries 
where the manufacture of machine 
tools is slowly being given up due to the 
mounting labour costs. The share of 
labour content in the cost of machine 
tools is of a high order and this country 
certainly has an advantage over some 
of the industrially advanced countries. 
Given the necessary determination 
HMT can capture the markets of affl¬ 
uent countries because of this obvious 
advantage. It is hoped that the intro¬ 
duction of the Generalised System of 
Preferences in the European Economic 
Community will improve the competi¬ 
tive position of machine tools manu¬ 
factured by HMT. The undertaking's 
efforts so far to sell more in foreign 
markets have been crowned with modest 
success — exports totalled Rs 1.25 
crores in 1970-71 — because of its policy 
of active participation in international 
fairs which provinded an opportunity 
for showing to the world the rapid 
strides that this country in general and 


HMT in particular has taken in this 
specialised field. The HMT has succeed¬ 
ed in winning a bulk order valued at 
8400,000 from the USA which 
again is an indicator of its capacity to 
sell machine tools in the most sophisti¬ 
cated market of the world. 

The diversification programme of 
HMT includes the manufacture of trac¬ 
tors, printing machines, die casting 
and plastic injection moulding machines. 
The agricultural tractors are proposed 
to be manufactured in the Pinjore 
unit. Within six months of signing a 
technical collaboration agreement 
with Messrs Motokov Foreign Trade 
Corporation of Prague (Czechoslo¬ 
vakia) the assembled tractors rolled 
out of the factory. According to pre¬ 
sent plans, about 12,000 HMT-ZETOR 
tractors of 20-25 HP are proposed to 
be turned out every year. Another 
technical collaboration agreement has 
been signed by HMT for the printing 
machinery project at the Kalamas- 
scry plant (in Kerala) with Messrs 
Societe Nebiolo of Turin (Italy), for 
the manufacture of automatic letter 
presses, offset presses and paper cutt¬ 
ing machines. HMT ha$ also entered 
into a technical agreement with Messrs 
Verson Allsteel Press Company, Chica¬ 
go, for setting up a press project at its 
Hyderabad unit. For die casting and 
plastic injection moulding machines, 
it has signed an agreement with Messrs 
Interfunda St. Gall, Switzerland, for 
the unit at Bangalore. It has been esti¬ 
mated that when these new projects 
are completed, HMT would have a 
total production capacity of Rs 60 
crores per annum. All these new pro¬ 
jects have great possibilities of in¬ 
creasing the rate of return on capital 
employed by HMT, thus making up for 
some of the losses incurred by it in the 
manufacture of some machine tools 
where competition is the hardest and 
profitability not very encouraging. 

It is good that HMT has embarked 
upon these programmes but it must en¬ 
sure an adequate rate of return on in¬ 
vestment in order to justify its entry 
into this new field. A large number 
of public sector undertakings has been 
in the red in recent years and if HMT 
also rejoins their ranks through inade¬ 
quate attention to this essential cle¬ 
ment, it will have failed to justify it 
diversification programmes. The fourth 
five-year Plan had put much faith in 
the capacity of the public sector under¬ 
takings to generate resources for the 
implementation of the plan projects. 
But all such hopes have been dashed 
to the ground because of the poor 
working results of most of these units. 
The HMT will have to be on its guard 
in managing its new projects which in 
financial terms are likely to go much 
beyond the major activity for which it 
was set up. 
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On thi issue of state overdrafts at any 
rate New Delhi cannot complain of an 
unaccommodating or unhelpful press. 
In condemning state governments for 
fiscal indiscipline the public prints have 
been strikingly forceful and unanimous. 
A typical newspaper editorial, for ins¬ 
tance. had for its title the phrase * 4 Im- 
provident States” and yet it is really 
not as if all the virtue that there is in 
this matter is to be found in the central 
government or the union Ministry of 
Finance. On the contrary, any or 
every criticism that could be levelled 
against state governments for violating 
financial discipline can be directed with 
equal force against the central govern¬ 
ment as well. When state governments 
lean heavily on the Reserve Bank for 
overdrafts they arc doing no worse 
than the central government when the 
latter draws so freely on the facilities of 
the printing press at Nasik unaccom¬ 
panied by corresponding economic 
growth in the country. Indeed it is 
deficit financing at the centre which is 
the basis of the inflationary financing 
at various levels of administration. 
Satan rebuking Sin is an image which 
seldom impresses. 

Waste of Energy 

Against this background of public 
finance as is being practised in New 
Delhi as well as in various state capi¬ 
tals, the union Finance Minister’s re¬ 
sort to sermonising at the recent con¬ 
ference of chief ministers in New Delhi 
can be regarded only as a misguided ex¬ 
penditure of energy. It would be well to 
recognise the fact that budgetary defi¬ 
cits have now become firmly written 
into the way government finances itself 
in this country. This is for the simple 
reason that savings in the community 
have been consistently falling below the 
calls of many kinds or demands from 
many sources which are being made on 
them. If the economy had been suffi¬ 
ciently productive there would have 
been no need for states going in for 
heavy overdrafts; by the same token 
there would have been no occasion 
either for the central government to 
resort to self-defeating doses of deficit 
financing. The vulnerability of the 
public exchequer, whether at the centre 
or at the level of the states, is therefore 
only a symptom of a much larger eco¬ 
nomic failure. The overdrafts may be 
but part of the evidence that underlines 
this basic weakness of the nation’s and 
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therefore the government’s economic 
position. But they certainly have not 
caused the malady itself. 

In fairness to the central government 
generally and the Finance Ministry in 
particular, it has to be said however 
that the Finance Minister’s talks with 
the chief ministers were not confined to 
minatory counselling against overdrafts. 
It also had a more positive aspect of 
directing thinking in the state capitals 
towards the mobilisation of more re¬ 
sources particularly for development 
spending. But even here because of the 
basic situation of insufficient national 
economic growth and therefore savings, 
to which I referred earlier, the explora¬ 
tion of resource possibilities could only 
be of limited value. This was brought 
out very clearly indeed in a kind of 
position paper circulated among the 
chief ministers regarding ways of rais¬ 
ing additional revenues at the state 
level. That the suggestions made were 
neither many in number nor particularly 
promising reflected the narrowness of 
the area for investigation. 

Fiscal Significance 

In the circumstances, the proposal 
emanating from the centre for taxing 
farm incomes along with other incomes 
under the auspices of a comprehensive 
central legislation gained a dispropor¬ 
tionate amount of publicity, dispropor¬ 
tionate, i.e., to its possible fiscal signi¬ 
ficance. It has been argued once too 
often that, as it is, a large number of 
more or less high farm incomes is avoid¬ 
ing being taxed, thanks to the political 
limitations to which the state govern¬ 
ments are subject. This argument has 
many flaws. There is, for instance, no 
authentic estimate available of the in¬ 
come which is supposed to be avoiding 
tax in this manner. In any case it is by 
no means obvious that the earnings 
benefiting in this manner are apprecia¬ 
bly large in volume than, say, the earn¬ 
ings of the smaller industrialists or 
traders or the professional men many 
of them with considerable incomes, 
who manage to keep themselves out¬ 
side the inefficient coverage of the cent¬ 
ral income-tax. 

A whole world of illogicality and 
muddled thinking, 1 am afraid, is to be 
found in most discussions of the fiscal 


immunity alleged to be enjoyed by the 
farming population. It is conveniently 
forgotten that, if urban incomes, broad¬ 
ly so described , have to bear the brunt 
of the taxation, it is only because there 
is a larger element of taxable capacity 
at least taxability in the case of urban 
incomes in relation to its distribution 
among the urban population than in the 
case of rural incomes in relation to its 
distribution among the rural popula¬ 
tion. I concede that this argument 
would still leave unanswered the ques¬ 
tion about rich farmers growing richer 
on the green revolution without 
shouldering their load of the tax bur¬ 
den. Here, too, many shallow assump¬ 
tions are apt to go unchallenged. Even 
if the agricultural incomes of the rich 
farmers are not liable to taxation in the 
first instance their further proceeds be¬ 
come taxable when those incomes are 
invested in other kinds of business or 
property. To the extent that these in¬ 
comes are ploughed back into further 
capital investment in agriculture, it 
would be difficult to say that the country 
does not on the whole gain from the tax 
exemption enjoyed by these beneficiaries 
through such reinvestment. 

Subsistence Level 

More generally speaking, even if 
agricultural incomes by and large are 
not directly taxed, it does not by any 
means follow that the earners of those 
incomes have been able to avoid the 
heavy taxation which the country as 
a whole bears. With the vast expan¬ 
sion of indirect taxation both at the 
central and state levels, the consump¬ 
tion of farming population is taxed in 
the same way as the urban population 
except where sections of the fanning 
population are so poor that their 
consumption is restricted to the level 
of subsistence or less. He would be 
a hard man indeed who would 
say that even such abysmally poor 
sections of the people in the country¬ 
side should be made liable at least 
to a token contribution to the public 
exchequer. My point is that generalisa¬ 
tion about the agricultural sector es¬ 
caping tax liability could be gravely 
mistaken and prove grossly misleading. 
Especially with the rapid increase in the 
sweep of centra] excise taxation and the 
progressive stepping up of the rates of 
various indirect taxes it would be wholly 
fallacious indeed to assume that the 
people in the countryside have not been 
seriously affected both as consumers and 
producers. Even in the case of a 
tax such as the central excise duty on 
manufactured tobacco, it would be 
rash to assert that some of its incidence 
does not fall on the growers of toba¬ 
cco. 

At the conference of chief ministers 
it was agreed that the proposal for com- 
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bining agricultural taxation with in¬ 
come-tax into general levy on incomes 
could be examined by an experts commit¬ 
tee. Some commentators have been in 
a hurry to describe this as a cynical 
shelving of the issue. This criticism is 
unrealistic. It has to be recognised that 
the secular trend in our polity is to¬ 
wards more federalism rather than less. 
There is already a feeling generally and 
a conviction in some quarters that much 
of the financial difficulties of state go¬ 
vernments is derived from a historic 
concentration of the powers of taxation 
in the central government. 

It is true that quite a large number of 
excellent administrative reasons or 
even some very sound economic argu¬ 
ments could be and in fact have been 
advanced in favour of the central gover- 
ment’s taxing authority being as com¬ 
prehensive as possible. But, then, the 
other side of the coin is that there 
should be built-in mechanisms and 
processes in centre-state iinancial re¬ 
lations which are capable of func¬ 
tioning promptly and efficiently to 
effect devolution of revenue or other 
transfers of funds from the centre to 
the states as the legitimate needs of the 
latter may decree from time to time. 
Although the Constitution has provided 
for periodical Finance Commissions 
precisely for this purpose while the 
states themselves have been able to build 
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up a strong bargaining position in the 
Planning Commission, few would dare 
to assert that the centre-state financial 
relationship has been settled to the 
reasonable satisfaction of the states or 
indeed even in a more objectively de¬ 
fensible fashion. In the circumstances 
state governments are naturally loath 
to consider the proposition that they 
should concede any further fiscal autho¬ 
rity to the centre. To attribute their 
objections to the centralised taxation of 
farm incomes solely to considerations 
of political self-interest, enlightened or 
otherwise, would therefore be to miss 
the point. 

There is a real issue of princi¬ 
ple involved in this situation, a principle 
which can perhaps be properly settled 
only in terms of an expert review of a 
whole range of matters of public finance. 
There have been suggestions off and 
on that it is time a new taxation com¬ 
mission was set up. This demand seems 
to possess substance at least where 
centre-state financial relations arc con¬ 
cerned. While the Finance Commission 
is more or less limited to specific obliga¬ 
tions, the Planning Commission has 
mainly been a place for horse trading. 
There may therefore be a good case 
for a more adequate and scientific hand¬ 
ling of the problem by a properly quali¬ 
fied body with appropriate terms of refe¬ 
rence. 
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Maharashtra Limited -and, during 
1970-71, again, it formed another subsi¬ 
diary, MAFCO— the Maharashtra 
Agricultural and Fertilizer Promotion 
Corporation Limited. SICOM deserves 
to be congratulated on forming this 
second subsidiary, as it has thereby 
fully justified its status as a develop¬ 
mental organisation. The corporation 
considered it necessary to form this 
subsidiary, as it has been conscious of 
the I act, to quote Mr Waglc, “that its 
strategy of concentrating on a few cent¬ 
res for promotion of industrial growth 
al a time may not be able to secure the 
evenness in incomes which is the ulti¬ 
mate objective of the policy of balanced 
development. Since it is not possible 
to promote industries in all parts of 
the state, the development of regions 
unsuitable for industrial growth could 
be achieved only by agricultural de¬ 
velopment”. (Champions of indust¬ 
ries anywhere and everywhere, mark 
these words). Even agricultural de¬ 
velopment has its limitations and re¬ 
cognising this, doubtless, MAFCO 
pragmatically porposes to promote the 
processing and marketing of agricultural 
products. Also rightly, it wants to in¬ 
crease the availability of agricultural 
raw materials for agro-based industries. 
This should fill a long-needed want, 
and it is only in the fitness of things 
that the lead in the matter should come 
from Maharashtra, what with its fairly 
long and well established record as a 
pioneer in the field of agro-industries. 

A Plus Factor 

Setting aside the capital gain on sale 
of investments (which, for a public 
sector organisation, is a particularly 
plus factor) and taking only performance 
on the basis of average resources em¬ 
ployed, we find that SICOM’s average 
resources employed rose from Rs 92.35 
million in 1969-70 to Rs 111.29 mil¬ 
lion during the last fiscal year. Simi¬ 
larly, after isolating all external fac¬ 
tors, c.£. capital gains, dividends re¬ 
ceived on investments transferred by 
government, etc., the earnings of 
SICOM improved from 6.81 per cent 
in 1969-70to 8.23 per cent in the latest 
accounting period. It is noteworthy 
that this improvement is despite the 
fact that the corporation’s promotional 
activities (which are both continuing 
and intensive) involve substantial ex¬ 
penditure. though not a direct return. 
It is an indication that SICOM has 
reached the stage of generating its own 
resources, as witness the substantial 
increase in the return on loans dis¬ 
bursed by it. It is also a proof of the 
able management of its funds as much 
as that of its strict control over expendi¬ 
ture. True SICOM’s total expenditure 
shows a rise (from 6.74 per cent to 
7.83 per cent), but this is less than the 
percentage rise in earnings. Moreover, 


SICOM’s Success Story 
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Reports in the daily press suggest that 
the government of India will soon set 
up a high-powered commission to re¬ 
view the functioning of public sector 
undertakings, particularly to examine 
why many state-owned units have fail¬ 
ed to deliver the goods. The same com¬ 
mission, it appears to us, will do well 
also to examine how and why quite a 
few state-owned concerns have proved 
phenomenally successful. Take, for 
example, the State Industrial and In¬ 
vestment Corporation of Maharashtra 
Limited (SICOM) which, within just 
five years, has already played such an 
effective role in the economic develop¬ 
ment of Maharashtra. Indeed, SICOM 
has been so successful that it has ac¬ 
quired a degree of self-confidence which 
explains its increasingly diversified acti¬ 
vities and also its bid to take on more 
and more. 

What is all this due to? The energy 
and dedication of the SICOM staff? 
The wholehearted support and active 
encouragement given to the corpora¬ 
tion by the government of Maha¬ 
rashtra? or the fact that SICOM’s 
Chairman—Mr N.M. Wagle—is a sea¬ 
soned businessman (apart also from 


being an experienced civilian) who sees 
to it lhat the corporation is run on 
sound commercial lines? 

Without seeking to anticipate what 
any commission that is to go into the 
working of the public sector under¬ 
takings may have to say, we may 
straightaway suggest that the success, 
wherever such has been achieved, of 
public sector undertakings is the result 
of a combination of all the three, name¬ 
ly dedication of the staff, co-opcration 
of the government and pragmatism of 
the businessman chairman, as reflected 
in the latest annual report of SICOM. 
Whether it is the public sector or the 
private sector, it is the people who run 
a given undertaking that are really res¬ 
ponsible, in the ultimate analysis, for 
its success or otherwise, but it is im¬ 
perative that these people have a lea¬ 
der that can inspire them as well as 
evoke their respect. 

The working of SICOM also means 
the working of its subsidiaries. SICOM 
seems to form a new subsidiary 
every year. In 1969-70, for example, it 
formed CIDCO—the City and In¬ 
dustrial Development Corporation of 
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the exleni of rise in overheads has been 
no more than 0.27 percent. A major 
contributory factor for the rise in total 
expenditure is the financial expendi¬ 
ture, tint is “the cost of money”, 
a factor over which SICOM has or can 
have no control. 

Both sanctions and disbursements ot 
SICOM continued to show improve¬ 
ment. In 1970-71, these aggregated Rs 
103.38 million and Rs 38.79 million 
compared to Rs 84.98 million and Rs 
22.46 million, respectively, in 1969-70. 
With these disbursements, the financial 
assistance sanctioned is estimated to 
generate a total capital investment of 
the order of Rs 853.38 million in the 
developing regions of the state in as 
many as 370 industrial units. Mr Wagle 
has unfortunately omitted to mention 
the total employment potential of all 
these investments. This information 
would be especially timely today. 

SICOM has a variety of activities, 
including the Plant Location Services 
(PLSC) and the Project Investigating 
Section (PRIS) which have a good 
record to their credit. The PLSC has 
assisted 274 units, including 108 large- 
scale units, so far, and their total in¬ 
vestment-generation potential is put at 
over Rs 734 million. PRIS also lias a 
number of projects — the Rs 7-crorc 
sponge iron plant in Chanda district 
and the Rs 100-lakh ancillary unit for 
the manufacture of machine tool 
accessories at Nagpur. Besides these. 
SICOM also makes technical appraisals 
of projects which seek its financial 
assistance. All these mean that SICOM 
has also begun to initiate and set up 
special projects, but the Nagpur pro¬ 
ject is significant, in that it is to bo in 
collaboration with Hindustan Machine 
Tools, Bangalore, which murks the be¬ 
ginning of what may turn out to be a 
\ery fruitful collaboration between an 
all-India public sector undertaking and 
a state development organisation. 

Two Subsidiaries 

SICOM's two subsidiaries CIDCO 
and MAFCO—have started well and 
arc making slow' but sure headway. 
However, it is still too early to assess 
their achievements, but what they have 
achieved so far indicates that they arc 
proceeding along sound lines. CIDCO 
has a very ambitious programme 
which is not without its critics, but it 
is in the safe hands of an able and ima¬ 
ginative administrator who means 
business. MAFCO. as vve have 
said earlier, promises to be a very use¬ 
ful adjunct to SlMCO. 

The steadily increasing activities of 
SICOM imply a large body of trained 
staff and it is just as well, therefore, 
that, to acquaint new SICOM per¬ 
sonnel with these activities, SICOM 
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has arranged an annual five-week In¬ 
duction Training Programme. The 
training is said to be intensive and 
covers, as it should, all SICOM opera¬ 
tions, including visits to industrial com¬ 
plexes near Poona, industrial estates 
at Ahmednagar and industrial areas 
of the MIDC in Aurangabad, Nasik 
and Nagpur. 

SICOM seems to have come into its 
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own like Polymer and other state cor¬ 
porations in Canada, which is evidenced 
by theffaptthat, last year, it could effect 
its fourth series of bonds of Rs 19.2 mil¬ 
lion by private placement with the 
subscribing institutions. If more and 
more public sector undertakings could 
mobilise resources in this way on their 
own, they would cease to be the peren¬ 
nial headaches of the government as 
some of them happen to be today. 


Problems and Prospects in Port Cities 


DR- O P. 

Tur voMJMr of our international 
Inde is steadily rising every year. Up 
to the year 1951-52, there were 
only three major ports which could 
handle the entire trade traffic. These 
were Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 
In the year 1951-52, the traffic handled 
by these ports was 9.45 million tonnes, 
7.52 million tonnes and 2.05 million 
tonnes, respectively. Other minor 
ports at that time, viz., Visakhapatnam 
and Cochin, handled only 1.14 million 
tonnes and 1.61 million tonnes, res¬ 
pectively. In the year 1967-68, three 
additional ports viz., Paradip, Mor- 
inugao and Kandla, came into operation 
and there was a sizeable increase in 
traffic volume. Total traffic handled by 
these ports was to the extent of 55.0 
million tonnes. Of this, 30.1 million 
tonnes was import traffic and 24.9 
million tonnes export traffic. All the 
minor ports taken together handled 
about 8.2 million tonnes in the same 
year. Thus, the total trade traffic in 
1967-68 was of the order of 63 2 million 
tonne 1 . 

fillip to Overseas Trade 

The development programme envi¬ 
saged in the industrial sector in port 
cities will give further fillip to the 
overseas trade in the country. A 
major part of the increase will be oil 
account of bulk commodities such as 
petroleum products, iron ore and ferti¬ 
lisers. The Planning Commission envi¬ 
sages a growth rate of seven per cent 
in our exports during the fourth Plan 
period. 

The increasing volume of trade 
traffic is sure to necessitate the planning 
of integrated development schemes of 
port facilities. The fourth five-year 
Plan has put the total cost oi the 
programme at Rs 300 crorcs in the 
central sector. The port trusts are also 
expected to contribute another Rs 
100 crorcs. The. important port deve¬ 
lopmental schemes in progress which 
are proposed to be completed in the 
fourth Plan period arc Haldia, Manga- 
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lore and Tuticorin. However, provi¬ 
sion has been made for completion of 
the dock expansion scheme at Bombay 
and the old dock in Madras. The new 
major schemes envisaged in the fourth 
Plan are Mormugao and Madras har¬ 
bours, construction of outer harbour at 
Visakhapatnam and a satellite port for 
Bombay at Nheva Sheva. The deve¬ 
lopment schemes as given in the fourth 
five-year Plan need to be integrated 
with the development plans of the port 
towns. It is, therefore, necessary that 
adequate provision for port town 
development is made in the state plans. 
Major port cities of India along with 
their improvement proposals are dealt 
with below. 

Bombay : Bombay port handles the 
largest number of foreign incoming 
ships. There is, therefore, necessity for 
strengthening the ship repairing faci¬ 
lities in tliis porl, which at present are 
inadequate. Bombay port has good 
prospect for the ship-building industry. 
The expansion of the facilities would 
boost job opportunities. The deve¬ 
lopment of satellite port of Nheva 
Sh(va may create a new township 
around it. Development plan of this 
township may, therefore, be prepared 
in advance by the concerned authority. 

Calcutta : Until very recently, the 
port of Calcutta handled the biggest 
tonnage of shipping among the Indian 
ports. Even now its share of export 
trade is 45 per cent, which is the highest 
in any single port in India. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the rapidly growing problems 
of silting of the Hooghly bed have been 
posing increasing threats to the funct¬ 
ioning of the port. It is feared that 
the fast rate of silting of the river bed, 
as observed in the last few years, would 
paralyse the port’s functional area. 
However, it is heartening that the con¬ 
cerned authorities arc fully aware of 
this situation. The ambitious scheme 
of the construction of Farukka barrage 
is an effective step in this direction. 
There is an imperative need to control 
the traffic congestion by planning the 
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harbour of Calcutta* By doing so the 
Calcutta port would be in a position 
to handle bigger traffic load. 

Madras : Madras port city area has 
good prospects for development. 
Effective planning will have an 
impact on the changing cha¬ 
racter of the economy of the city and 
Tamil Nadu as a whole. The manufac¬ 
turing industry and trade which arc 
already substantial due to the port 
activities are likely to expand. Such a 
process will necessitate development 
programmes and control of the city 
with regard to land and services. The 
development of Madras city should 
receive consideration for the creation 
of a free trade zone for the port area. 
Madras, therefore, has potential of 
generating high export possibilities. 

Strategy for Development 

The port cities of India have im¬ 
mense scope for development due to 
the vast potential of overseas trade 
and suitable maritime situation. These 
port cities however are confronted with 
many problems. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary that the future development schem¬ 
es of the port towns are regulated in an 
orderly manner so that long-term prob¬ 
lems do not crop up. This can be 
achieved through comprehensive deve¬ 
lopment plans for the port city area. 
Various activities such as tranship¬ 
ment, trade and industries, have to be 
viewed as an integral part of the deve¬ 
lopment of port towns. Development 
plans for port cities must also take 
into consideration the hinterland area. 

In terms of functional entities, a port 
can be divided into three distinct parts 
viz., port area, port-based township 
and its hinterland. The port area 
normally finds better location along the 
coast line or the river bank. It should 
consist of a shipyard, docks, light 
house, stores, sheds and other estab¬ 
lishments for the transhipment of 
goods. Sufficient provision for the 
offices like customs, posts and tele¬ 
graphs, fire service, security, etc., 
should be made in the port area. 

There is a general tendency for 
towns to grow in close proximity of 
the port area. Quite often this tendency 
has resulted into chaotic growth of the 
settlements. The expansion programme 
of the port area in such cases becomes 
extremely difficult. Unless there is 
sufficient control over the growth of 
such urban settlements, traffic hazards 
and bottlenecks in transhipment are 
bound to increase. In order to avoid 
this situation, it Is necessary that the 
town is kept at a reasonable distance 
from the port area. An intermediate 
zone may be created between the port 
area and the town, where construction 
of houses and other unregulated deve¬ 
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lopment is put under check. This area 
should be kept as reserve land which 
may be brought under easy control 
in the event of any future expansion 
programme of the port area. Till that 
time this land should be put to recreat¬ 
ional and such other uses. The physical 
layout of the port should clearly make 
provision for this land. 

Most of the big port cities in India 
such as Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
have been showing a peculiar pattern 
of mixed land use which generally 
retards their development. The land 
use plan for the port should make 
adequate provision for various specia¬ 
lised activities. Industries which have 
no direct relevance w'ith the port acti¬ 
vities should not he allowed to be set 
up near the port area; these could be 
located at the other end of the town. 
Due consideration should be given to 
work-place relationship while ear¬ 
marking land for residential purposes, 
i.e. the selection and allocation of 
residential land should be such that the 
worker gets easy access to the place 
of his work without having to travel 
long distances. The neighbourhood 
concept is another important consider¬ 
ation which should be applied in the 
land use plan of the residential area. 

Proper layout plan of the transport 
system of the port is of great impor¬ 
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tance because the port acts as the 
major transhipment centre. The detail¬ 
ed layout of the railway yard, track, 
goods sheds and other terminal facili¬ 
ties should be such that efficiency in 
transportation is maintained. Trans¬ 
port plans should be made on a regional 
basis to maintain the link between the 
hinterland and the port. 

The preparation of plans as well as 
the implementation of port town deve¬ 
lopment have large financial impli¬ 
cations. The various concerned autho¬ 
rities have direct or indirect responsi¬ 
bilities for the development of port 
towns. Port trusts and municipalities 
or corporations are supposed to work 
in close co-operation at the local level. 
Local authorities should provide subs¬ 
tantial financial help from their reve¬ 
nues earned through direct or indirect 
taxation. These bodies might augment 
their resources by levying certain new 
taxes, if possible, and by undertaking 
commercial enterprises. The state 
governments which generally earn consi¬ 
derable income from ports every year, 
should make adequate financial provi¬ 
sion to improve the ports which ulti¬ 
mately would give good returns. The 
centra! government should also make 
sufficient financial provision for the 
development programmes of the port 
towns as well as their modernisation 
on scientific lines, 
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Scandinavia and the EEC—II 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


LONDON. 

THE OVER-FISHING PROBLEM 

Norway, like all other north European 
countries, is actively concerned about 
the threat of overfishing, both for the 
important traditional white varieties 
and more recently for pelagic varieties 
such as herring. Danish fishing inte¬ 
rests have been especially concerned 
about falling herring catches. Nor¬ 
wegian fishing interests argue that in 
practice overfishing can only be prevent¬ 
ed by tough and extensive use of restric¬ 
tions on access to territorial waters. 
The national inshore fishing community 
is unlikely to be responsible for over¬ 
fishing, and in any case its scale of acti¬ 
vities is controlled relatively easily by 
the government on which it is financially 
dependent. Given the inshore fishing 
community's potential, all other fishing 
should be excluded from a large enough 
protected area to allow some sort of 
ecological balance to be maintained. 
Although much more is now known 
than some years ago about factors 
determining the size of fish populations, 
in practice these considerations trans¬ 
lated themselves in the 1950s and 1960s 
into the extension of territorial limits 
to 12 miles for Norway, Iceland. Den¬ 
mark, and finally the UK. Fishing 
interests in ihe candidate countries, 
especially Norway and the UK, simply 
do not believe that multinational ar¬ 
rangements can be as effective in coun¬ 
tering overfishing dangers in inshore 
waters as crude restrictions. 

Proposals and Counter-Proposals 

In their preliminary negotiations 
since November, 1970, the Norwegians 
have suggested that their problem could 
be met by keeping their present 
12-milc limits and restricting fishing 
within them to enterprises established 
in Norway. Under the EEC's freedom- 
of-establishment rules, this would not 
amount to a ban on foreign fishing in 
Norwegian waters : it would, however, 
prevent indiscriminate fishing by forc¬ 
ing foreign enterprises to establish 
themselves. At this stage nothing is 
definitely ruled out, in the sense that the 
present EEC fishing policy (unlike the 
present EEC agricultural policy) is, 
in practice, provisional. But the com¬ 
mission has not responded favourably 
to the Norwegian proposal. The 
Alternative Irish proposal, taken up by 


the UK, is that the candidates should 
agree now on transitional arrangements 
in the direction of the present EEC 
policy on the firm understanding that a 
new policy should be negotiated by the 
Ten, aftei the candidates enter. This 
proposal makes a great deal of sense to 
the commission staff but has been firmly 
rejected by the Norwegians. 

How Important is Fishing? 

Assuming that the UK and Denmark 
join the EEC, there would be major 
political implications if Norway found 
itself unable to join because of the 
fishing issue. Many observers judge 
that it would be unthinkable, and cer¬ 
tainly the industrial lobby (and, indeed, 
most non-agricultural interests) would 
press hard to make it unthinkable. 

It is certainly true that the fishing 
communities, especially in northern 
Norway, are only viable by means 
of subsidies and other income trans¬ 
fers that they receive from the rest 
of the community. But a decision 
against joining because of the fishing 
policy is not unthinkable in poli¬ 
tical terms.* First, as in the case 
of Sweden, if a large measure of free 
trade in manufactured products is 
possible without formally joining, in¬ 
dustry and trade lobbies find it much 
harder to put over an overwhelming 
economic case for joining. It becomes 
relatively easy to argue that the main 
benefits are available without facing the 
crucial difficulty of taking on board 
the fish issue. 

Additionally, however, the rural com¬ 
munities have a disproportionate poli¬ 
tical importance in Norway as in most 
other industrial economies. It is not a 
question simply of whether there would 
be an electoral majority against joining. 
In the delicate balance of coalition 
politics, any substantial parliamentary 
majority for joining has got to embrace 
substantial support from rural consti¬ 
tuencies and rural-based parties, be¬ 
cause a substantial bloc of urban voters 
on the left are against joining. Formally, 
the constitution requires a majority of at 
least 75 per cent of the Storting mem¬ 
bership before Norway can join; how¬ 
ever, as in the UK, there is a certain 
reluctance to face the possibility of 
deciding a historic policy issue in terms 
of which way a few members of par¬ 


liament vote. So there has up till now 
been a vague hope that there would be 
some general consensus, which would 
make the actual vote a formality. As 
EEC negotiations with the candidates 
have progressed in 1971, this comfort¬ 
ing hope has inevitably been dissipated. 

Against Joining 

In the two-day debate in June, the 
Centre party, with 13 per cent of the 
Storting membership, openly came out 
in opposition to full membership. This 
party, until recently an important cle¬ 
ment in the four-party coalition, is the 
party most obviously identified with 
rural interests. But there were also 
signs of weakening among members of 
the two remaining minority coalition 
parties, the Liberals and Christian 
People's parties, with support for a 
motion that alternatives to full mem¬ 
bership should be studied while not 
actually breaking olT negotiations. And, 
of course, the fishing problem does not 
present itself as a simple trade-off 
between groups in the community or as 
a matter for fiscal redistribution of in¬ 
come. 

The problem presents itself in terms 
of national sovereignty -the Norwegian 
people would no longer be able to 
decide something as basic as their 
national territorial limits- and preser¬ 
vation of natural resources. While 
it may be irrelevant to the question of 
joining the EEC, it is undoubtedly true 
that in some sense Norway has more 
unspoilt natural environment at risk 
from pollution (from more industrialis¬ 
ed countries further south in Europe) 
than any other west European country. 

Norway could be the first significant 
democratic country in which the current 
preoccupation with pollution and the 
environment was mobilised into con¬ 
ventional politics. So, at this stage, 
one can have no great confidence that 
Norway will join (even on the assum¬ 
ption that the UK joins). The govern¬ 
ment, at least so far as individual minis¬ 
ters and the major (Labour) coalition 
party are concerned, is still firmly com¬ 
mitted to negotiations, and believes that 
these should be successful. But nego¬ 
tiations have yet to reach the crunch, 
at least so far as public awareness is 
concered. If it seems possible to 
achieve the alternative of some sort of 
trading arrangements, which would 
substantially guarantee free access to 
present EFTA markets and enlarged 
access to the EEC market, *one can 
expect this alternative to become poli¬ 
tically more attractive over the coming 
months. 

Fishing apart, the economic impli¬ 
cations for Norway of joining are still 
unclear. Norwegian interests have 
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attached relatively great importance to 
capital market questions. The chief 
official negotiator, Mr Soren Sommer- 
fcldl, was able to announce on July 
20 that, subject to ministerial approval, 
the EEC had agreed to postpone frcc- 
dom-of-capital-movemenl provisions 
in the key shipping sector until a com¬ 
mon policy on ownership rights in 
shipping had been negotiated. The 
shipping sector contributes some S850 
million -one-third -to total foreign 
exchange earnings, which means that 
Norway is the country most dependent 
on shipping in the world. 

However, shipping is not the only 
sector in which Norwegian interests 
have shown fears about freedom of 
capital movement. After 25 years of 
relatively strict capital control, much 
existing investment may be ripe for 
take-over and shake-out. Transitional 
arrangements have still to be negotiat¬ 
ed - so one cannot speculate easily 
on the effects. Norway is also looking 
for a substantial transitional period 
(at least five years) in which to maintain 
its present anti-dumping restrictions on 
industrial products. 

Since the UK has already obtained 
concessions on this point, observers 
judge that Norway would be allowed to 
ensure that the opening of its domestic 
markets did not result in major market 
disturbance for important products. 
However, Norwegian negotiators have 
been led to give assurances that discri¬ 
minatory trading practices -including 
government-sponsored domestic mono¬ 
polies in beer, pharmaceuticals anil 
medical supplies would be abandoned 
by the end of the transition period. 

Uncertain Situation 

Swedish views on the EEC have been 
better articulated than those of other 
Scandinavian candidates but, perhaps 
inevitably, the situation remains highly 
uncertain. The greater articulation is 
due partly to the generally greater 
sophistication and international orien¬ 
tation of Swedish attitudes, and partly 
to Sweden’s interest in neutrality, which 
has clearly been a major problem from 
the start. 

Somewhat paradoxically (by con¬ 
trast with the candidates for full mem¬ 
bership), the Swedish authorities have 
to a considerable extent judged that the 
agricultural implications of EEC mem¬ 
bership would be manageable. By 
contrast with Denmark and Norway, 
for which the main stumbling blocks 
are in agriculture and fisheries, Sweden 
would probably have been able to stand 
the financial and cost-raising implicat¬ 
ions without too much political or eco¬ 
nomic stress. So there is wide agreement 
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in Sweden that whatever arrangements 
can be made for future non-members 
of an enlarged EEC should include a 
large element of harmonisation of 
agricultural policies. 

It is true, however, that in Sweden 
as in Norway one key political factor 
has been the coolness of the rural-based 
Centre Party to full membership. Swe¬ 
den’s Centre Party is not actually neces¬ 
sary to the continued existence of the 
minority Social Democrat government, 
but it is the main competitor for a 
large part of the middle ground of the 
electorate. Under the new Swedish 
electoral law, the Social Democrats 
(vulnerable in a new sense through the 
provisions against small parties) have 
to submit themselves to the electorate 
in 1973. 

Withdrawal of Application 

Since last year, Sweden has with¬ 
drawn its application for full member¬ 
ship on the grounds that it is incompa¬ 
tible with neutrality. Few foreign 
commentators have been able to under¬ 
stand this any more than has Swedish 
industry. It is, however, now hardly 
worth while to speculate on the mean¬ 
ing of “neutrality”, or even on the 
political future of the enlarged EEC 
(although this is perhaps primarily what 
the neutrality problem is about) : the 
present government has ruled out full 
membership, and at the moment it 
seems unlikely that any alternative 
government would do otherwise. Of 
course, if the UK (and, therefore, the 
other candidates) do not join now, one 
could reconsider the alternatives. This 
is probably what most Swedish interest 
groups hope and expect, but at the 
moment the Social Democrats’ line is 
politically safe. 

The official line—following the re¬ 
jection of full membership on grounds 
of a sacred moral principle — concent¬ 
rates on making the most of the econo¬ 
mic possibilities; the problems that 
these raise arc perhaps the most im¬ 
portant in the whole Scandinavian 
approach to EEC enlargement. In 
European or world terms, they make 
problems of New Zealand butter or 
Commonwealth sugar seem trifling. 
Yet, in the only substantive negotia¬ 
tions that have occurred--with the 
UK’s Conservative government — there 
is little evidence that these problems, 
of economic relations with neighbour¬ 
ing developed countries, were ever 
seriously negotiated. 

The only indication that they may 
have been is that the Scandinavian 
countries affect not to be greatly wor¬ 
ried about future Nordic co-operation. 

So far as is known, the EEC Com¬ 
mission has only considered one alter¬ 
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native either (1) a transitional, two- 
year period (from 1973) during which 
present EFTA free trade provisions 
would be valid w ithin the enlarged EEC, 
with the understanding that there would 
be some renegotiation of trading re¬ 
lationships during that period, or (2) 
free trade in industrial products only 
within the EFTA-EFC area. The 
Swedes have rejected both on the 
grounds that (I) is unacceptable and 
(2) is insufficient. This rejection is a 
bargaining move, which reflects a cer¬ 
tain coolness of Swedish nerves, and 
the importance that (he Swedes attach 
to going beyond the limited problem of 
tariffs. 

Weak Position 

The Swedish authorities (backed by 
industrial and trade interests) are keen 
that serious negotiations should em¬ 
brace everything except political integ¬ 
ration. In a real sense, the Swedish 
authorities have understood much 
more than the other Scandinavians 
what the real issues are about. The 
problem is that the EEC authorities are 
reluctant to negotiate these issues. The 
Swedish government has been hoping 
to come to terms — over the heads of 
the EEC Commission officials — with 
EEC member governments. One can 
assume, after Chancellor Willy Brandt’s 
summer holidays in Sweden, that the 
West German government presents no 
problem. Reports of the Scandinavian 
trip of the French foreign Minister in 
July do not, however, suggest that 
France was as easily won. 

My guess is that one can assume that 
the Swedes will accept whatever they 
can get, because they have put them¬ 
selves in a weak position by ruling out 
full membership. It is probable that 
informed Swedish circles were expect¬ 
ing the UK either to reject membership, 
or to accept it in such a way that any 
UK government in the mid-1970s 
would be trying to renegotiate important 
items. As yet, it is difficult to dcscern 
w'hat Sweden’s attitude would be if 
the UK, Denmark and Norway were 
to join without any effective conditions 
about non-tariff arrangements with 
neighbouring developed countries. 

The situation as a whole is thus still 
unclear. The Danes and Norwegians 
(following the British) are negotiating 
on the assumption that satisfactory 
arrangements will be made for neigh¬ 
bouring non-members, although there 
seems little justification lor the assump¬ 
tion. There is a real possibility that 
both Denmark and Norway will agree 
to join without any such arrangements; 
if so, Sweden and Finland will prob¬ 
ably take what they can get. The impli¬ 
cations for those countries would not 
be disastrous, but would leave an un- 
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tidy* unsatisfactory economic relations 
in northern Europe. The points on 
which the Danes and Norwegians are 
negotiating are more important politi¬ 
cally and economically; the economic 
impact of joining is not great and not 
quantifiable. That these points arc 
economically unimportant does not, 
however, mean that they are politically 
unimportant. 

NOTE: This is the second of two arti¬ 
cles on Scandinavia and the EEC-- 


the first appeared last week. 

Sources and acknowledgements: This 
and last week's article summarise, by 
special arrangement, an exclusive re¬ 
port in the latest issue of FMropean 
Trends published quarterly to subscri¬ 
bers only, by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit, 27 St James’s Place, London. 
S.W.l. but the EIU is responsible 
neither for the emphasis of my sum- 
mapr nor for my comments, based on a 
variety of sources. 


Nepal’s Concern For Consumer Goods 

S- P- CHOPRA 


In its quarterly economic review for 
India-Nepal, covering the period April 
to June, The Economist Intelligence 
Unit has focussed attention on the steps 
taken by the government of Nepal to 
make the country self-sufficient in con¬ 
sumer goods. The Ministry of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, according to the 
review, has taken a number of measures 
to set up about 35 diiTerent industries 
though priority has been accorded to 
textiles, pulp and paper and cement. 
What is more, special incentives have 
been provided for stimulating private 
investment. The government of Nepal 
has agreed to provide up to 75 per cent 
of the share eapial for some indust¬ 
ries if they arc set up by Nepalese citi¬ 
zens. If these industrial units are estab¬ 
lished in industrial estates set up by the 
government, the share capital provided 
by the state could be raised to 85 per 
cent. All these new industries are to 
be exempted from two-thirds of excise 
and customs duties on goods exported 
overseas. They would also be given 
exemption from payment of sales tax 
on industrial machinery, and on cotton 
yarn and other raw materials. These 
are indeed liberal measures which are 
likely to give a push to the process of 
industrialisation in Nepal. 

Simplification of Licensing 

Special cf orts have been made to 
simplify the lincensing laws for small- 
scale industries, those with capital 
less than NR 50,000 are to be deliccn- 
sed. The import entitlement bonus is 
proposed to bo raised to 100 per cent 
for such goods as tobacco, cotton, 
chemicals, iron and steel and industrial 
and agricultural machinery. It is worth 
noting here that nearly 12 years ago 
the Nepal Industrial Development 
Corporation had been set up to assist 
in the establishment of heavy industry 
and large-scale projects. Now the go¬ 
vernment is planning to get up a Small 
Industries Development Corporation 
to provide finance and technical assis¬ 
tance for smatl-scale industries. Under 
the auspices of this new corporation 


the small-scale industries are likely to 
go ahead much faster than has been 
the case hitherto. 

In hastening the process of industria¬ 
lisation in Nepal the government has 
been providing encouragement to both 
public and private sectors. During the 
next two years, the government pro¬ 
poses to invest as much as NR 460 mil¬ 
lion for the setting up of various indus¬ 
tries. How far the government will be 
able to reach this target remains to 
be seen because until the signing of the 
Indo-Nepalese trade and transit treaty, 
the government's financial position was 
rather discouraging because the budget 
deficit estimated at NR 114 million was 
expected to rise to NR 250 million. 
Now that the treaty be ween India and 
Nepal has been signed, it is possible 
that the flovf of trade between the two 
countries would increase and the defi¬ 
cit in the government’s budget might 
be smaller than what was feared to be 
only three months ago. 

Extensive Range 

The range of new licences issued by 
the government of Nepal is extensive. 
The industries which are proposed to 
be set up include an Ayurvedic phar¬ 
macy and a glass factory at Hitaura, 
an.electric bulb factory in Kathmandu, 
a brick and tile factory at Biratnagar, 
a wood seasoning and furniture unit 
in Janakpur and modern rice mills in 
Ttahari, Rajbiraj and Madhawapur. 
Plans are being prepared for large- 
scale cotton spinning and weaving 
mills in the private sector. At present, 
cotton for the cotton mills is imported 
from other countries but the govern¬ 
ment wishes to encourage the growing 
of this cash crop in the country. 

While the government has been busy 
chalking out ambitious plans for in¬ 
dustrialising the country, the fate of the 
units which have already been set up 
in Nepal is far from encouraging. The 
Golcha Woollen Mills had closed down 
for various reasons while the Mahendra 


Sugar Mills of Bhairwahawa had to 
stop production due to the shortage of 
sulphur. The paucity of raw materials 
and sales outlets forced the closure of 
units manufacturing synthetic textiles 
and stainless steel. 

The unfavourable climate for indust¬ 
rial development has not deterred the 
Nepal Industrial Development Corpo¬ 
ration from going ahead with the estab¬ 
lishment of new ventures. This cor¬ 
poration has lately advanced funds to 
the Annapuma-Hilton hotel in 
Kathmandu, a ghee refinery at Butaul 
(Nepal Dairy Products Ltd), plywood 
factories at Helauda and Butaul and a 
meat refinery in Hctauda. The corpo¬ 
ration is expected to advance as much 
as NR 28 million by way of investment 
capital to these projects. Messrs K.G. 
Lotze, a West German firm, has agreed 
to supply the Himal Cement Factory 
with machinery and equipment and 
the National Construction Co. with 
assistance in building its factorises cost¬ 
ing about NR 30 million. The factory 
is expected to start operating in January 
1973 and its initial capacity is expected 
to be 160 tons of cement a day. Also, 
the Salt Trading Corporation and Na¬ 
tional Trading Company have recently 
set up an automoalic flour mill at 
Hitaura industrial estate. The Nepal 
Oil Corporation has recently been form¬ 
ed with capital of NR 10 million for 
importing and supplying gasoline and 
petroleum products from countries 
other than India. The corporation 
has chalked out plans to construct 
storage facilities in Hitaura and Birgung. 
Similar facilities will be extended to 
other centres later. 

Domestic Savings 

The plans for industrial expansion 
outlined above need powerful financial 
support and for this purpose the Rastra 
Bank has been reshapi ’gits policies so 
as to encourage domestic savings. The 
rate of interest on ordinary savings de¬ 
posits in commercial banks was re¬ 
cently raised from 4.5 per cent to five 
per cent, and on fixed deposits from 
seven per cent to 8.5 per cent. The 
interest rates charges by commercial 
banks, the agriculture development 
bank «nd the land reform savings cor¬ 
poration on loans provided for indust¬ 
rial, agricultural and commercial pur¬ 
poses have been reduced in general in 
order to stimulate economic activity in 
the state. Because of sizeable margin 
of profit on imports, the commercial 
banks' rate of interest for import finance 
has been raised from 10 per cent to 12 
per cent. While the industrial activity 
in the state is likely to increase in the 
wake of the trade and transit treaty 
with India, the foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings from tourism are likely to expand 
further. This source of income remained 
unaffected by the slow mo\emcnt of 
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goods between India and Nepal since 
the beginning of this year. 

The possibilities of increased earn¬ 
ings of foreign exchange are being ex¬ 
ploited in Nepal by increasing infrast¬ 
ructure facilities. West German ex¬ 
perts are working on a master plan for 
the development of tourism. The Royal 
Nepal Airlines is now being managed 
by Air France which is expanding its 
services. Air France proposes to buy 
two DC-3 aircraft from Australia to 
establish a taster service. Two twin 
Otters from Canada are being procured. 
The external services arc proposed to 
be extended to Singapore and Hong¬ 
kong. The Indian Airlines, Pakistan 
International and Thai International 
are also planning to increase the fre¬ 
quency of their services to Kathmandu. 

A luxurious new hotel has recently 
been completed at Khumjung at a 
height of 13,000 feet. It has been built 
by the Japanese and is also being mana¬ 
ged by them. It provides every 
luxury including air conditioning and 
can accommodate 24 guests. To reach 
the hotel, one has to travel by STOL 
aircraft from Kathmandu to Lukla and 
then either a day’s trek of foot or travel 
by helicopter to the hotel. This hotel 
is expected to be a great attraction for 
tourists whose number rose to 50,000 
lasL year - 24 per cent higher than in 
1969. The Lumbini area which is the 
birth place of Lord Buddha is also being 
developed. This could lead to increased 
flow of pilgrims from south-east Asian 
countries. 

Aid from USA 

During the past 20 vears Nepal has 
received liberal assistance from the 
USA which totalled NR 1141.1 mil¬ 
lion. This aid was utilised for various 
purposes including transport and com¬ 
munications, industrial and capital 
development, education, family plann¬ 
ing and public health, food assistance 
and emergency relief and panchayat 
and public administration. Recently 
the USAID undertook serial photo¬ 
graphing of 22,000 square miles of 
forests which would cost three mil¬ 
lion Nepalese rupees, two thirds of 
which would be paid by the USA. 
The Chinese also have given subs¬ 
tantial assistance to Nepal; the total 
reached NR 500 million at the end 
of 1970. The main Chinese project 
is the construction of 176 mile stretch 
of the Prithvi highway between Kath¬ 
mandu and Pokuhura. 

The longest bridge in Nepal, about 
364 metres long, was built this year by 
the Russians. The Netherlands go¬ 
vernment has taken responsibility to 
set up two dairy plants. The West 
German government has agreed to ex¬ 
tend a loan of NR 12 million for the 
construction of a cement factory at 
Chobhar. Earlier, the Nepal Industrial 


Development Corporation had received 
from the West German government 
five millions of Nepalese rupees for this 
project. A Swiss team has prepared a 
report for the Nepal Oil Corporation 
for the construction of gasoline storage 
tanks in Riratnagar, Hitaura and Bhai- 
rhawa which will cost NR 28 million 
over two years. A water supply project 
in Dharan has already been completed 
with British assistance amounting to 
NR 1.2 million. India has also given 
extensive economic aid to Nepal under 
the Colombo Plan which has been used 
profitably for the completion of a num¬ 
ber of projects. According to the re¬ 
vised estimates of the Ministry of Fi¬ 
nance, India provided Nepal with Rs 
10.05 crorcs by way of economic aid 
which is expeetded io increase to Rs 
11.08 crorcs in the current financial 
year. 

UN Assistance 

The various agencies of the United 
Nations have also given substantial 
technical as well as financial aid to 
Nepal. The UNICEF is to provide NR 
3.8 million over a period of three years 
to implement education development 
programmes. It is also to provide NR 
4.6 million for live years for the Nepal 
Children’ Organisation. The UNDP 
has undertaken to supply technical 
services for training supervisors and 
mechanics for the Nepal Fjigineering 
Institute. The FAO is expected to make 
2.000 tonnes of maize available to 
the cat'le feed plant established at 
Hitaura. Two agreements have also 
been signed with the World Food Pro¬ 
gramme for rehabilitation schemes in 
the Parsan and Belauri regions of Kan- 
chanpur. 

Despite the increasing use of agricul¬ 
tural inputs such as improved seeds, 
chemical fertilizers, insecticides and 
agricultural tools, agriculture in Nepal 
has not made progress according 
to the goals set in the third five-year 
Plan (1965-70). The target for increase 
in food grains production set for the 
Plan period was 15 per cent but the ac¬ 
tual increase was no more than 10 per 
cent. In the case of cash crops also an 
increase of 73 per cent was envisaged 
but the attainment was very much be¬ 
low the target. 

The land act in Nepal requires the 
peasants to pay as much as 50 peT 
cent of the main crop raised on his 
holding as rent to the landlord. This 
one factor has been a great disincentive 
for raising the productivity of land. 
The farmers have been urging the go¬ 
vernment to fix a ceiling of 35 per cent 
on rent in kind and they would prefer 
the rent to be at a fixed rate rather than 
on the value of the yield. This sugges¬ 
tion has been accepted by the govern¬ 
ment though nothing has been done^so 
far in this regard. Agriculture in fc Nepal 
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continues to be a gamble in the mon¬ 
soons. 

The council of ministers which was 
reconstituted by King Mahendra in 
April this year found Mr Kfrti Nidhi 
Bista as Prime Minister. It has because 
of Mr Bista’s pro-India attitude that 
the new Indo-Nepal treaty of trade and 
transit was successfully concluded. Mr 
Bista is also known to be a staunch 
supporter of Nepal’s sovereignty which 
has remained unshaken for more than 
a decade. Mr P. B. Koirala, former 
Prime Minister of Nepal, who has been 
living in India for a number of years 
is reported to have threatened to wage 
armed struggle againt the King which 
would be fought in Nepal and not from 
Indian soil. The economic condition 
in Nepal has improved somewhat but 
pockets of discontent do remain. The 
government of India is interested in 
keeping good relations with the king 
who is firmly in the saddle and cannot 
be easily dislodged. It seems that Mr 
Koirala’s threat cannot be translated 
into action without substantial exter¬ 
nal help or internal discontent both of 
which arc non-existent at the present 
time. Nepal can therefore look for¬ 
ward to a programme of steady pro¬ 
gress which would involve the receipt 
of aid from all over the world including 
India and China. 
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Historically the Nobel Prize has been 
a recognition, often belated, of a reci¬ 
pient's achievements. It is characteris¬ 
tic of Willy Brandt's civilised self that 
he should have received the Nobel Prize 
for Peace not as an award for services 
already rendered by him to the inter¬ 
national community, but as an honour 
which he should try to “make myself 
worthy of”. There is something pecu¬ 
liarly appealing in the fact that a people 
who, only a generation ago, saw a 
number of their then political or mili¬ 
tary leaders hanged as war criminals, 
should have ascended so surely and 
swiftly up the ladder of History, that the 
man who is the head of their govern¬ 
ment today finds himself deservedly 
acclaimed as an architect of world 
peace. 

Even as Prof. Erhard had rehabili¬ 
tated the economy of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, Mr Willy Brandt 
has rehabilitated his country in both 
moral and political terms. To him must 
go the credit for realising that, if the 
international community is to live down 
its memories of the last world war, 
Bonn's foreign policy could not be 
content with anything less than the 
objective of achieving total peace from 
which no country with whom Germany 
had fought in the last war could or 
should be excluded. By directing his 
vision beyond the confines of regional 
security pacts, which only breed ten¬ 
sions across uneasy frontiers, Mr Brandt 
has served the European Cause parti¬ 
cularly well by setting in motion a pro¬ 
cess which may in due course take the 
entire continent out of a game the name 
of which is the so-called ‘balance of 
power'. 

It is true that the West German 
Chancellor's ostpolitik has its critics 
both at home and abroad and, so long 
as the German nation remains divided 
into two sovereign states, Mr Brandt's 
policy of detente and reconciliation 
with the USSR or communist east 
Europe would continue to be on trial 
so far as a large number of his fellow- 
citizens are concerned. Nevertheless 
it will be always held in his favour that 
he has shown that statesmanship must 
and can find answers both for ancient 
grievances and current conflicts of 
interest. We, in this country, have 


good reason to be pleased with the 
distinction that has been conferred on 
the West German Chancellor by the 
Nobel Committee. Under its leadership 
Bonn's appreciation of the grave issues 
and problems facing us has not only been 
conspicuously correct but very consi¬ 
derably helpful. A truly liberal spirit 
is one which is not limited to the ur¬ 
gency of the immediate environment 
but is able to project itself into the far 
reaches of a wider world. Mr Willy 
Brandt is a true liberal. 

* * 

While the people of the Federal 
Republic of Germany celebrate a proud 
moment in their national life, it is 
indeed an irony of whimsical history 
that the Japanese people, who were 
allied to them in the last world war, 
should have been made to feel afresh 
the pain and humiliation of a past that 
they have been valiantly striving to 
bury. While Britain and western Eur¬ 
ope generally seem to have concluded 
that the German people had paid their 
blood debt at Nuremburg, there arc 
apparently sections of people in those 
countries who are not prepared to dis¬ 
miss from their minds, in the same spirit 
Japan's wartime record. The Insults 
offered or unpleasantness caused to 
the Emperor of Japan and the Empress 
while they were in the United King¬ 
dom and, later, in The Netherlands 
inevitably had some obvious and ugly 
implications in terms of the larger 
issue of the European attitude to Asian 
peoples. 

It'is true that Japan's military forces 
were guilty of many atrocities in the 
Pacific theatre during the war but, 
then, which country in the world had 
fought in that war or has been fighting 
since according to the Geneva Con¬ 
vention. 1 am not trying to defend the 
infamous outrage of the Burma Road, 
but then why should 1 hesitate to 
point out that neither Britain nor any 
other colonial power of Europe has so 
clean a history of relations with helpless 
populations that it can afford to throw 
a stone, not to speak of the first stone, 
at the military record of the Japanese 
or anybody else? 

It is at least on the credit side of the 


Japanese ledger that Tojo and Yama- 
shita were hanged while the Japanese 
nation itself was hurled into the hell-fire 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The des¬ 
truction of Dresden however has not 
been paid for, while My Lai has been 
white-washed in a manner which has 
retrospectively stripped Nuremburg 
of all ethical significance. After Viet¬ 
nam, Biafra, Bangla Desh or Ulster, is 
there room at all for any country or 
any people to set itself or themselves 
up as righteous judges of other peoples’ 
national sins of commission and omis¬ 
sion, however atrocious those sins 
might have been in their time? In any 
case, if any section of the British people 
had felt that its conscience did not 
permit it to reconcile itself to the so¬ 
journ of Emperor Hirohito on the soil 
of Britain, it could more properly have 
directed its ire at its own government 
which had decided to play host to the 
visitor from Japan. 

* * 

A few days ago there was a ‘light' 
leader in The Times of India on the cur¬ 
rent American craze for “the water 
bed”. On the following day. the same 
paper carried a ‘light’ leader on Maurice 
an E.M. Forster novel posthumously 
published a few weeks ago. As I went 
through these engagingly written pieces, 
it all seemed somehow familiar -1 did 
not mean the water-bed or the novel. 
Those turns of phrase and. indeed, 
those entire sentences. Had I read them 
anywhere else before? 1 sent for our 
office file of The Guardian and there it 
was. Or, rather, there they were. In 
the issue of October 6 was featured a 
descriptive reporting of “The Pleasure 
Pit” which is the same as The Times of 
India's “Liquid Luxury”, otherwise the 
“water-bed”. In the issue dated Octo¬ 
ber 7, there was a review of Maurice . 
The Guardians reporter as well as the 
reviewer seemed to have anticipated, 
in letter and spirit. The Times of India's 
leader pages. As a fairly diligent reader 
of The Guardian , which is my favourite 
foreign newspaper, J am happy to find 
that there is or arc on the editorial 
staff of The Times of India some one or 
more than one who is or are equally 
diligent and far more purposeful in his 
or their study of this newspaper. 

V.B. 
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ORDINANCES ON NEW LEVIES 

The president promulgated on Octo¬ 
ber 22, 1971, three ordinances im¬ 
posing a series of levies from Novem¬ 
ber 15 “as a temporary measure'’ to 
meet the financial burden caused by 
the influx of refugees from Bangla 
Desh. The special tax relates to railway 
fares, postal articles, newspapers and 
bills of exchange. Under one of the 
ordinances, a 5 per cent tax on railway 
passenger fares of Re one and above will 
be imposed. The levy will not, however, 
apply to fares of less than Re one or to 
season tickets where the fare of a single 
journey is less than Re one. The second 
ordinance imposes a tax of five paise on 
all postal articles other than postcards 
and registered newspapers. The tax 
on postal articles will also cover tele¬ 
grams and money orders. Under the 
third ordinance, there will be an addi¬ 
tional duty of 10 paise on bills of ex¬ 
change, promissory notes, bills of lad¬ 
ing, letters of credit, policies of insur¬ 
ance, transfer of shares, debentures, 
proxies and receipts as well as an excise 
duty of two paise on newspapers and 
other periodicals. It was officially stated 
that action is being taken separately to 
impose a five per cent surcharge on 
internal air travel. The total yield from 
the central measures and similar meas¬ 
ures the states are expected to adopt is 
anticipated to be of the order of Rs 70 
crores in a full year. Full text of the 
ordinances is reproduced in the Records 
and Statistics section of this issue. 

COIN MELTING AN OFFENCE 

The President promulgated on Octo¬ 
ber 22, 1971 an ordinance making it 
an offence to melt small coins or to 
hoard such coins for the purpose of 
melting them. The ordinance follows 
complaints of acute shortage of small 
coins which were allegedly being melted 
for its metallic values. There is no 
law at present which prevents the 
melting of coins or hoarding them for 
melting purposes. The government has 
taken several steps to increase the pro¬ 
duction of small coins. 

FRENCH ECONOMIC MISSION 

The high-level French economic 
mission, which visited this coun¬ 
try recently, held discussions here 
with the union Foreign Trade 
Minister, Mr L.N. Mishra. The Fo¬ 
reign Trade Minister is understood to 
have stressed that the current 
level of Indo-French trade was 


very small in relation to the potentia¬ 
lities. It was his firm view that, 
in the context of the extremely 
happy political and economic relations 
between the two countries, Indo-French 
trade could be stepped up many 
fold. In this connection, Mr Mishra 
also referred to the need for increasing 
India’s exports to France particularly 
of non-traditional items. The leader 
of the French delegation, Mr Bizot, 
in his remarks, agreed completely with 
the Foreign Trade Minister’s sugges¬ 
tions. He said that his delegation was 
interested in maximising trade and 
economic co-operation between the two 
countries. 

The mission also held discussions 
with the government officials, the Indian 
Investment Centre and the Federation 
of Indian Export Organisations and 
FICC1. The mission indicated 
interest in export-oriented industries 
and in joint ventures in third 
countries. The mission agreed that the 
French market could be cultivated for 
a wide range of manufactured products 
and advised exporters to study the Fren¬ 
ch markets and adapt the products to 
suit the requirements of French impor¬ 
ters and consumers. During discussions 
with the FICCI it was explained that 
the items manufactured here compared 
favourably with those manufactured in 
Europe and elsewhere in terms of price, 
quality and specifications. Some of the 
items identified included automobile 
ancillaries, electronics, bicycle and bi¬ 
cycle parts, electrodes, dry batteries, 
forgings and castings, electric lamps 
and fittings, machine tools, air com¬ 
pressors, components and parts of 
diesel engines, besides many tradi¬ 
tional products. It was explained that 
the capacity of this country to 
import more and more sophisticated 
items from France would improve only 
if France made larger purchases from 
India. 

JOINT VENTURES ABROAD 

The Federation of Indian Cambers 
of Commerce & Industry released re¬ 
cently a study on Indian Industrial 
Joint Ventures Abroad. It stated that 
the union government had approved by 
July 31, 1971 industrial projects which 
were to be set up abroad with Indian 
collaboration. Of this, 28 projects had 
already gone into production and as 
many as 60 were in the various stages 
of implementation and the balance 37 


joint venture scheme had altogether 
been abandoned without implementa¬ 
tion for one reason or the other. These 
projects* wpre to be set up in a score of 
countries mostly in the developing 
countries of Asia and Africa. Some of 
joint venture projects had also been 
undertaken to be established in highly 
developed countries of west Europe 
and North America. 

The study points out that‘‘these pro¬ 
jects encompass a wide range of indust¬ 
ries, from cotton and woollen textiles 
and food canning to a variety of en¬ 
gineering goods including sewing ma¬ 
chines, electric fans, diesel engines, 
trucks, scooters, automotive parts, 
radio, air-conditioncrs and coollers, 
re-rolling mills, electric motors and 
transformers. Joint venture units are 
also being set up for items such as 
pharmaceuticals, paper and pulp, cork 
products, builders hardware, steel fur¬ 
niture, safety glass, hose pipes and ce¬ 
ment. The vast spectrum of industries 
covered is indicative of the dynamism 
and maturity of the Indian economy 
and the confidence that has been re¬ 
posed by the countries who have 
sought Indian collaboration. 

“The countries where such Indian 
industrial collaborations are initiated 
are many and widespread. In the conti¬ 
nent of Africa, they include Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Kenya, Libya, Mauritius, Ni¬ 
geria, Togo, Uganda and Zambia. In 
Asia, countries having Indian collabo¬ 
ration are Afghanistan, Ceylon, Indo¬ 
nesia, Malaysia, Philippines, Singa¬ 
pore, Thailand. In Latin America, there 
is only one joint venture project and that 
is in Columbia. In the developed coun¬ 
tries of west Europe and north America, 
projects with Indian collaboration have 
been set up in USA, Canada, UK, West 
Germany and Ireland. The fields in 
which such joint ventures have been 
initiated and undertaken by the Indian 
entrepreneurs in these advanced count¬ 
ries include oil engines, hardboard, as¬ 
bestos cement, nylon bristles, textiles 
and light engineering goods. Despite 
the vast array of industries covered 
and a large number of countries in¬ 
volved, Indian investment in all the 
sanctioned projects when completed, 
will be only Rs 17.8 crores. Indian in¬ 
vestment in the projects under produc¬ 
tion and under implementation works 
out to be at Rs4.50 crores and Rs 9.8 
crores respectively.” 

BOACs BOEING 747 

BOAC has introduced Boeing 747 
flights twice a week from Delhi to Lon¬ 
don on Saturdays and non-stop to 
Hong Kong on Sundays. The giant 
jet has five spacious cabins, each indivi¬ 
dually furnished to look and feel like 
a luxurious sitting room. It has ample 
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galleys to serve hot meals quickly, baby 
bars for hungry babies, and a separate 
section for non-smokers. 

TRADE WITH YUGOSLAVIA 

India and Yugoslavia have agreed 
to take steps to increase the volume of 
trade between the two countries and 
make the maximum use of the mecha¬ 
nism of industrial co-operation towards 
this end. An Indo-Yugoslav Commis¬ 
sion, which is already in existence, will 
meet early next year with concrete pro¬ 
posals in this regard. This was decided 
when Dr Anton Vratusa, member of 
the Federal Executive Council of Yugo¬ 
slavia, met Foreign Trade Minister, 
Mr L.N. Mishra, recently in New Delhi. 
Another area of agreement was that 
the two countries should go ahead 
expeditiously with the setting up of 
joint ventures in third countries. Cer¬ 
tain preliminary proposals have been 
under consideration for some time and 
these will be finalised when the joint 
commission meets next year. The two 
countries also agreed on the necessity 
to preserve the unity of the Group of 
“77” (developing nations) to achieve 
meaningful results at the third 
UNCTAD Conference to be held at 
Santiago in April 1972. Hitherto the 
tripartite economic co-operation agree¬ 
ment was between India, Yugoslavia 
and Egypt. It was decided that Syria 
and Libya, the new constituents of the 
Arab Republic, should be invited to 
join the group. 

CAPITAL ISSUES: PRIOR CONSENT 

The union government has amended 
the Capital Issues (Exemption) Order, 
1969, with effect from October 1. All 
issues of securities by companies re¬ 
gistered under Section 26 of the Mono¬ 
polies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act, 1969, have now been removed from 
the purview of the Capital Issues (Exem¬ 
ption) Order, 1969, and as a conse¬ 
quence require prior consent of the 
Controller of Capital Issues (Control) 
Act, 1947. Issue of debentures by pub¬ 
lic limited companies of amounts ex¬ 
ceeding Rs 25 lakhs will now require a 
specific consent under the Capital 
Issues (Control) Act, 1947, and is no 
longer covered under Clause 4 (IV) 
of that order. Proviso 2 to Clause 5 
of the Capital Issues (Exemption) Or¬ 
der, 1969, has been amended making 
it mandatory on the part of companies 
who submit their statement of pro¬ 
posals to the Controller of Capital 
Issues to obtain an acknowledgement 
from the Controller of Capital Issues in 
a form specified by him. 

TRADE WITH U.A.R. 

The deadlock in the India-Egypt trade 
was broken recently with the signing of 
a protocol. The protocol came after 


agreement was reached on solution of 
outstanding problems in respect of past 
contracts. The new protocol for 1971- 
72, which will replace the one that had 
expired on June 30 this year, was signed 
on behalf of India by the Special Sec¬ 
retary in the Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
Mr Mohd Yunus. Mr Abdul Hamid 
Shalaby, Under Secretary of Slate in 
the Ministry of Economy, signed for 

Egypt. 

EXPORTS UNDER G.S.P. 

The union government has already 
authorised the following organisations 
and their regional offices to issue the 
prescribed Certificates of Origin re¬ 
quired in respect of exports to the mem¬ 
ber-states of the EEC and Japan under 
the Generalised System of Preferences: 
Export Inspection Council, Central 
Silk Board, Coir Board, Textile Com¬ 
missioner (Textiles Committee), All- 
India Handicrafts Board, Jute Com¬ 
missioner and Chief Controller of Im¬ 
ports and Exports or (officers in charge 
of export promotion work). The Gene¬ 
ralised System of Preferences under 
which tariff' concessions to developing 
countries have been extended by these 
developed countries, require the export¬ 
ing parties to furnish a Certificate of 
Origin to qualify for the preferential 
treatment under the GSP. The pres¬ 
cribed forms of Certificates of Origin 
are also available with these organisa¬ 
tions. 

The member-states of the EEC had 
introduced tbe GSP with eflect from 
July 1, 1971. They have permitted ex¬ 
ports from the beneficiary countries 
without the Certificates of Origin up to 
December 31, 1971, provided the Certi¬ 
ficates of Origin as prescribed under the 
GSP are furnished later on. Japan had 
introduced the GSP from August 1, 
1971. As in the case of EEC, Japan 
has also permitted exports from the 
beneficiary countries without Certificate 
of Origin up to November 30, 1971, 
provided the relevant Certificates of 
Origin arc submitted to the customs 
authorities of these preference-giving 
countries at a later date. 

TAX ON FARM LAND 

The specially constituted Bench of 
seven judges, by a majority of four to 
three, in three separate judgments, 
upheld the validity of Section 24 of the 
Finance Act, I960, in so far as it amend¬ 
ed the Wealth Tax Act, 1957, to include 
the capital value of agricultural land 
for the purpose of computing net 
wealth. The court accordingly allowed 
the appeal by the Union of India against 
Mr H.S. Dhillon. The Chief Justice, 
Mr S.M. Sikri, who delivered the ma¬ 
jority judgment on behalf of himself, 
Mr Justice S.C. Roy and Mr Justice 


D.G. Palekar said that the scheme of 
the constitution and the actual terms 
of the relevant articles, namely Article 
246, Article 248 and Entry 97 List I 
showed that any matter, including tax, 
which had not been allotted exclusive¬ 
ly to the state legislatures under List 
II or concurrently with Parliament 
under List HI fell within List I including 
Entr> 97 of that list read with Article 
248. 

EXCISE DUTY VS. SALES-TAX 

The National Council of Applied 
Economic Research has favoured 
continuance of the current system of 
excise duties on tobacoo, sugar and 
textiles. The council’s report con¬ 
taining measures for rationalisation 
and simplification of the sales tax sys¬ 
tem and its administration, having re¬ 
gard to the revenue requirements of the 
state governments and the need for mini¬ 
mising evasion and avoidance of tax 
was released recently. Its major re¬ 
commendations include transfer of 63 
commodities from the multi-point to the 
single-point tax system. The council 
has suggested that the system of single¬ 
point taxes is preferable to multi¬ 
point on grounds of administrative sim¬ 
plicity and easy tax compliance of those 
commodities whose production and 
distribution are centralised. 

The council, however, has under¬ 
lined the reluctance of the state govern¬ 
ments to co-operate in the extension of 
sales tax to other commodities of 
mass consumption on account of the 
“grossly inadequate” compensation be¬ 
ing made available to them and has 
recommended liberal, even generous 
policy regarding the making up of 
the potential loss of revenue to the 
states. Such a policy should be con¬ 
ceived in broad terms and not confined 
to meticulous accounting procedures. 

NEWS IN THE NEWS 

Mr S.K. Kooka, presently Air- 
India’s Commercial Director, will be 
the first Chairman of Air-India’s subsi¬ 
diary charter company to be named 
Air-India (Charters) Ltd. 

The union government has appointed 
Mr A.E. Faizullabhoy of the Oriental 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, as 
Chairman of the Reviewing Sub-Com¬ 
mittee of the Central Advisory Council 
of Industries. He takes the place of Mr 
Dev Kant Barooah. 

Mr Rudolph Peterson, US banker and 
expert on international economic aid, 
has beeu nominated by the UN Sec¬ 
retary-General U Thant, to succeed Mr 
Paul G. Hoffman as administrator 
of the UN Development Programme 
(UNDP). 
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CENTRAL INDIA MACHINERY 

Central India Machinery Mfg. Co. 
Ltd, Birlanagar (Gwalior), has shown 
better results during the year ended 
March 31, 1971, with the gross profit of 
Rs 47.06 lakhs, as against last year's 
Rs 12.00 lakhs. Sales of the company 
have gone up from Rs 744.66 lakhs to 
Rs 844.28 lakhs. A sum of Rs 41.00 
lakhs has been transferred from gene¬ 
ral reserve to profit & loss account. 
Thus the available surplus in the hands 
of the directors was Rs 88.06 lakhs, out 
of which the company has provided Rs 
76.48 lakhs being the arrears of depreci¬ 
ation for the last three years, Rs 75,000 
for development rebate reserve, Rs 2.91 
lakhs for provision for doubtful debts 
and after setting oiT the carried forward 
losses of past years amounting to Rs 
7.77 lakhs there remained a surplus 
of Rs 14,000 only. The company 
could not provide depreciation for 
the year ended March 31, 1971, 
owing to insufficient surplus; as 
such no dividend on ordinary and 
preference shares could be recommen¬ 
ded. The company expected better re¬ 
sults in the current year. 

DEMPO STEAMSHIP 

Dempo Steamship Ltd has recorded 
improved results for the year ended 
March 31, 1971, due to addition of 
fleet employed and also due to the 
worldwide boom which prevailed in 
the international freight marktt. The 
gross freight and charter hire earnings 
of the company increased from Rs 3.06 
crores to Rs 5.58 crorcs. After providing 
Rs 93.54 lakhs for depreciation and Rs 
1.03 crores for development rebate re¬ 
serve the net profit for the year was Rs 
41.19 lakhs as against Rs 12.23 lakhs 
for the previous year. General reserve 
received Rs 41 lakhs. The directors 
proposed to maintain the equity divi¬ 
dend at 10 per cent which would absorb 
Rs 10 lakhs. The company has already 
finalised its expansion programme. 

UNIT TRUST 

Mr R.S. Bhatt, Chairman, Unit Trust 
of India, pointed out in his annual state¬ 
ment that during its seventh year of its 
operation, year ended June 30, 1971, 
the Trust declared distribution of eight 
per cent to unit holders which was 
highest so far and compared favourably 
with 7.2 per cent paid in the preceding 
year. The year marked an improve¬ 
ment in the income of the trust which 
amounted fo Rs 8.4 crores as against 


Rs 6.28 crores during the previous year. 
Sale of units during the year at nearly 
Rs 18 crores was lower than the record 
level of Rs 22.83 crores in the previous 
year. This was explained by Mr Bhatt 
as a possible outcome of general harde¬ 
ning of interest rates, increase in inte¬ 
rest rates in rival channels of investment 
and of the change in the scheme of tax 
concessions introduced last year. Mr 
Bhatt pointed out that nearly the entire 
investment in units during the year was 
by individuals who accounted for Rs 
17.63 crores. 

Mr Bhatt revealed that total invest¬ 
ment of the Trust as on June 30, 1971, 
amounted to Rs 105.14 crores as com¬ 
pared with Rs 88.18 crores at the end of 
the previous year. He added that the 
trust participated in the underwriting 
of 16 issues to the extent of Rs 3.05 
crores during 1970-71 as compared with 
21 issues totalling Rs 9.69 crores in the 
previous year. He stated that the capital 
market by and large remained sluggish 
during the year and the total capital 
issue amounted to Rs 50 crores as 
against Rs 80 crores during the previous 
year. In the stock market also the share 
prices started sliding down after Sep¬ 
tember 1970. The slump in the market, 
he added, had its impact on the market 
value of the Trust’s investments on June 
30, 1971, which in relation to their book 
value showed a reduced appreciation 
of 7.5 per cent as against 9.6 per cent 
at the end of the previous year. 

The Unit Trust continued its cTorts to 
popularise units as a medium of invest¬ 
ment in the countryside. The Trust’s 
agency force was further expanded; the 
number of approved agents at the end 
of the year stood at 2,756 as against 
2,303 in the previous year. Besides the 
Trust’s various offices, units continued 
to be on sale at over 10,000 branches of 
the leading banks throughout the coun¬ 
try and at about 18,000 post offices. 
The Trust’s reinvestment plan 1966 
recorded further progress during the 
year. Sale of units under the voluntary 
savings plan 1969 during the year 
amounted to Rs 1.58 lakhs. The 
children’s gift plan launched by the 
Trust on July 1, 1970 also made a pro¬ 
mising beginning. The unit linked 
insurance plan was also finalised during 
the year under review, stated Mr Bhatt. 

LICENCES & LETTERS OF INTENT 

The following licences and letters of 
intent were issued under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act 


1951, during the two weeks ended May 
29, 1971. The list contains names and 
addresses of the licensees, articles of 
manufacture, types of licences—New 
Undertaking (NU); New Article 
(NA); Substantial Expasion (SE); 
Carry on Business (COB); Shifting— 
and annual installed capacity. 

LICENCES ISSUED 
Iron and Steel 

M/s The Tata Iron and Steel Co Ltd, 
Bombay House, 24-Bruce St, Fort, 
Bombay-1. (Adityapur-Bihar)—1. Sili- 
co-manganese and high carbon spring 
steel ingots 20,000 tonnes p.a. 2. Low 
alloy steel ingots—10,000 tonnes p.a. 
(COB). M/s Bhartia Electric Steel Co 
Ltd, 1 & 2, Old Court House, Corner, 
Calcutta^. (West Bengal)—Steel cas¬ 
tings—12,000 tonnes p.a., after expan¬ 
sion (SE). 

Non-Ferrous Industries 

The Indian Standard Metal Co Ltd, 
Tiruvottiyur, Madras-19 (Tamil Nadu) 
—1. Non-ferrous alloys—120 tonnes 
p.a. 2. Die castings—80 tonnes p.a. 
(COB). 

Fuels 

M/s Savita Chemicals Private Ltd, 
231, Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, Bom¬ 
bay-1. (Bombay—Maharashtra)*-l. Li¬ 
quid Paraffin heavy 1P/BP/USP—1,000 
tonnes p.a. 2. White mineral oils USP 
—1,000 tonnes p.a. 3. Technical white 
oils—3,000 tonnes p.a. 4. Petroleum 
jellies—3,000 tonnes p.a. 5. Petroleum 
sulphonates natural 1,500 tonnes 
p.a. 6. Transformers oils. Insecticides 
oils etc.,—10,000 tonnes p.a. (NU). 
M/s New Eularitand Colliery Co, P.O. 
Nawagarh, Distt. Dhanbad (Bihar) 
(Bihar)—Coal 10,000 tonnes p.a. 
(COB). 

Transportation 

M/s Avon Cycle (P) Ltd, Industrial 
Arca-B, Ludhiana-3 (Ludhiana—Pun¬ 
jab)—(1) Complete Bicycles—3,30,000 
Nos. p.a. (2) Brake sets—2,60,000 Nos. 
p.a. (3) Chain wheel crank sets— 
2,60,000 Nos. p.a. (4) Mudguards— 
2,60,000 pairs p.a. (5) Forks—2,60,000 
Nos. p.a. (6) Handle Bars—2,60,000 
Nos. p.a. (7) Saddles—2,60,000 Nos. 
p.a. (8) Paddles—2,60,000 pairs p.a. 
These bicycles components are in addi¬ 
tion to these which are required in 
the manufacture of complete bicycles. 
(COB). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Turner, Hoare & Co Ltd, Wavell 
House, 15, Graham Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay-33 (DD). (Mahara¬ 
shtra)—K. I. Hydro Pneumatic Ash 
Handling Plant—2 Nos. to 5 Nos. 
depending on the size of plant accord- 
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ing to the electricity boards specificat¬ 
ions p.a. (NA). M/s A. Stock & Co 
Ltd, S, Garagacha Road, Caicutta-27 
(Calcutta—West Bengal)—1. Water 
Treatment Plant. 2. Equipment for 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Indus¬ 
tries. 3. Dryers. 4. Heat Exchangers. 5. 
Pressure Vessels. 6. Storage Vessels and 
7. Mixing machines—Rs 36 lakhs p.a. 
(SE). 

Agricultural Machinery 

M/s Perfect Tractors (P) Ltd, D-79, 
Defence Colony, New Delhi. (Patiala- 
Punjab)—Agricultural Tractors ‘Han- 
mog’ (32 HP)—5,000 Nos. p.a. (NA). 

Fertilizers 

The Managing Director, Fertilizer 
Corp. of India Ltd, New Delhi (Maha¬ 
rashtra)—Methanol—Expansion from 
the existing capacity of 30,000 tonnes 
to 37,500 tonnes p.a. (SE) 

Chemicals 

M/s Tata Chemicals Ltd, Bombay 
House, Bruce St., Fort, Bombay-1. 
(Mithapur ,Okhamandal, (Gujarat)— 
Inorganic Bromide-400 tonnes p.a. 
(COB). M/s Alembic Chemical Works 
Ltd. Alembic Road, Baroda-2. (Baroda- 
Gujarat)— Garbaryl Formulations— 
1,000 tonnes p.a. (COB); M/s Suhrid 
Geigy Ltd P.O. Box No. 48, Wadi, 
Wadi, Baroda. (Ranoli, Gujarat)— 

1. Irgamine, AL, 2. Reserve Salt-G, 
3. Tinofix LW, 4. BelloidTD, 5. Tine- 
gal CV 100%, 6. Erional NW and 
7. Irgamine SFC. Expansion from the 
existing capacity of 110.5 tonnes to 
300 tonnes p.a. (SE); M/s Hoechst 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd, Backbay Recla¬ 
mation, P.B. No. 11123, Bombay-20. 
(Bombay-Maharashtra)—1. Formulat¬ 
ion based on Thiodan—50 tonnes p.a., 

2. Formulation based on Merocide—20 

tonnes p.a., 3. Formulations based on 
Brossicol—5 tonnes p.a. (COB); M/s 
The Standard Mills Co Ltd, Chemical 
Division, Mafatlal House, Backbay 
Reclamation, P.B. No. 1036, Bombay-. 
(Mahashtra)—1. Caustic Soda— 
expansion from the existing capacity 
of 34,660 tonnes p.a. to 51,990 tonnes; 
2. Chlorine—expansion from the 
existing capacity of 30,024 tonnes to 
45,036 tonnes p.a.; 3. Hydrochloric 

Acid — expansion from the existing 
capacity of 10,560 tonnes to 5,560 
tonnes p.a. (SE); M/s Sarabhai M. 
Chemicals Ltd, Wadi, Wadi, P.O. 
Box No. 80, Baroda. (Gujarat)—1. 
Meruric Iodide, 2. Mercuric Oxide, 3. 
Silver Iodide, 4. Fehling and Benadict 
solutions, 5. Sodium Paratoluene-Sul- 
phinate and PH paper; These items will 
be manufactured within an overall 
capacity of 575 tonnes p.a. of fine 
chemicals covered under the In¬ 
dustrial licence. M/s Tipco—The In¬ 
dustrial Plastic Corporation (P) Ltd, 


Rajabahadur Mansion, 2nd Floor, 14 
Hamam Street, Fort Bombay-I. (Ma¬ 
harashtra)—Phenolic Moulding mate¬ 
rials—2600 tonnes per annum (COB) 
M/s Union Carbide India Ltd, 5, 
Parliament Street, New Delhi-1. 
(Bhopal-Madhya Pradesh)—Formula¬ 
tions based on Carbaryl—350 tonnes 
p.a. (COB); M/s A. Maschemijer Jr. 
(India) Privae Ltd, Great South Trunk 
Road, Madras-44. (Tamil Nadu)—(i) 
Musk Amrette—25 tonnes p.a. (//) 
Musk Xylon—42 tonnes p.a., (///) Per¬ 
fumery compounds—15 tonnes p.a., 
(iv) Musk Ketone—1.5 tonnes p.a. 
(COB); M/s A. Boake Roberts Sc Co 
(India) Ltd, St. Thomas Mount, 
Madras-16. (Tamil Nadu)—1. 
Perfumery compounds (non-alcoholic 
perfumery compounds/synthetic Es¬ 
sential oils)—25 tonnes p.a.; 2. Aromatic 
Chemicals . (A) Geranil No. 1, Citro- 
nella. Geranyl Acetate, Hydroxycitro- 
nella. Citronellyl Acetate, Geranyl 
Formate 6.7 tonnes p.a.; (B) Citral 
99%, Lonone 100%, Lononc Alpha 
Seta 0.78 tonnes p.a.; (C) Rhodinol, 
Rhodinyl Acetate—0.23 tonnes p.a.; 
(D) Esters Amyl Acetate, Amyl Salicy¬ 
late, Ethyl Acetate, Benzyl Cinnamate, 
Benzyl Formate, Amyl Bityrate. Ethyl 
Propionate, Benzyl Balicylate, Ethyl 
Butyrate, 3.7 tonnes (COB); M/'s 
Maldies Ltd, Gillandar House, Netaji 
Subhash Rd, Calcutta-1. (Konnagar, 
Distt. Hooghly, West Bengal—Metallic 
Stearates—600 tonnes p.a. (COB). 

Fabrics 

M/s Wintex Mills, Lai Darwaja 
Vadtal, Devdi *Road, Surat. (Surat- 
Gujarat)—Art silk fabrics—Total capa¬ 
city after expansion 238 powcrlooms. 
(SE): Shri Dinesh Mills Ltd, Padra 
Road, Baroda (Gujarat)—Endless woven 
Felts—Expansion from the existing 
capacity of 78 tonnes to 250 tonnes 
p a. (SE). 

Cement 

M/s Kesoram Cement, Prop. Kesoram 
Industries and Cotton Mills Ltd, 42- 
Garden Reach Road, Calcutta-24. 
Basanthagar-Andhra Pradesh)—Port¬ 
land Cement—4,50,000 tonnes. (This 
capacity includes 2.5 lakh tonnes for 
existing plant Sc 2.0 lakh tonnes for 
expansion plant). (COB). 

LETTERS OF INTENT 
Iron Sc Steel 

M/s Krishna Steel Industries (P) Ltd, 
29-30, Vaswani Mansion, 120, Dinshaw 
Wacha Road, P.B. No.93 A, Bombay- 
20. (Bombay-Maharashtra)—Low cast 
mild steel medium and high carbon 
spring steel, free cutting steel 
billets excluding higher alloy steel 
billets—50,000 tonnes p.a. (NA); 
M/s Hyderabad Tools (P) Ltd, 4-1-920, 
Dinabad Estate, Tilak Road, Hydera¬ 


bad-!. (Visakhapatnam-Andhra Pra¬ 
desh)—Ferro Silicon—10,000 tonnes 
p.a. (NU); Shri S. N. Agarwal, Direc¬ 
tor Transport Corporation of India 
(P) Ltd, P-4, New C.l. . Road, Cal¬ 
cutta-12 (Mysore)—M. S. Billets— 
50,000 tonnes p.a. (NU): M/s Dates 
Discs (P) Ltd, 27-Aurangzeb Road, 
New Delhi. (Ghaziabad-UP) — High 
Carbon Steel Plates and Strips—9,000 
tonnes p.a. (NA). M/s The Sandur 
Manganese and Iron Ores Ltd, 
“Lohadrc Bhawan", Yeshwant- 
nagar, via Sandur (Bellary Distt). 
(Hospet, Mysore)—Ferro Silicon— 
24,000 tonnes p.a. (NA); M/s Andhra 
Steel Corp. Ltd, P-38, India Exchange 
Place, Calcutta-1. (Bangalore-Mysore) 
—Mild Steel Billets—50,000 tonnes p.a. 
(NU); M/s Shalimar Industries (Pvt) 
Ltd, 25-Ganesh Chandra Avenue, Cal¬ 
cutta-13. (West Bengal)—Various types 
of wires—by a capacity of 4,800 tonnes 
p.a. (i.e. from existing capacity of 
1,050 tonnes to 5,850 tonnes p.a.) 
(SE); M/s Andhra Steel Corpn, P-38, 
India Exchange Place, Calcutta-1. (Hyd- 
erabad-Andhra Pradesh)—3,000 ton¬ 
nes of special steel wires and 3,000 
tonnes of Galvanised wires p.a. res¬ 
pectively (NU); M/s Sakbry Engg 
Corp C-3, Clive Building, Netaji Su- 
bhas Road, Calcutta (West Bengal)— 
Steel Pipes and Tubes for a capacity of 
22,000 tonnes p.a. (after expanion 
(SE). 

Fuels 

M/s Balmer Lawrie Sc Co Ltd, 5, 
Graham Road, Ballard Estate, P.O. . 
No. 245, Bomby-1. (Maharashtra)— 
Mind Compound—2000 M.T. p.a. 
(NA). 

Transportation 

M/s Payan-Talbros (P) Ltd, 14/1, 
Delhi Mathura Road, Post Amar 
Nagar, Faridabad (Haryana) (Farida- 
bad-Haryana)—Gas Sets—5 crores Nos. 
per annum (after expansion). (SE); 
Shri Vircnder Singh, 5/9 Kirti Nagar, 
Industrial Area, Delhi-15 (Delhi)—Aut¬ 
omobile Gears—1,000 tonnes p.a. (NU); 
M/s Federal Sports, 20/1, Asaf Ali 
Road,New Delhi-1. (Hyderabad-Andhra 
Pradesh)—Chain wheel and cranks— 
13,50,000 sets p.a. (NU); M/s Ideal 
Jawa (India) Private Ltd, Industrial 
Estate, Mysore-2 (Mysore)—250 cc and 
50/60 cc motor cycles — 30,000 nos. 
(after expansion) (SE). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Star Textile Engg. Works Ltd, 
’Dhanraj Mahal, Apollo Bunder Road, 
Bombay-1. (Thana-Maharashtra)— 
High Temperature High Pressure 
Dying Machines—22 units p.a. (NA); 
M/s Hein Lehman (India) Ltd, 
Hare Street, Calcutta-1. (Haryana)— 
Industrial Screens—Rs 100 lakhs after 
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expansion, p.a. (SE); M/s Bertrams- 
Scott (India) Ltd, 1/1, Kimber Street, 
Calcutta-17 (Calcutta- West Bengal) 
Complete paper and pulp making plant 
(5.5 metre width)—one number with 
a capacity of 150 tonnes per day (SE); 
M/s Bharat Pumps & Compressors 
(P) Ltd, 1st Floor, Chanakya Bhawan, 
Chanakya Puri, New Delhi-11. (Naini- 
UP) —Pumps—for a capacity of 370 
nos. p.a. for a tonnage of 2,800 and in 
value of about Rs 47.5 million (NU); 
M/s Calico Industrial Engineers, 20A, 
Chakala Andheri, Bombay-58. (Bom 
bay-Maharashtra)—Jet Circular Dying 
machines for Knitted fabrics—3 units 
p.a. (NA). 

Machine Tools 

M/s Avalon Engineers (P) Ltd, No. 1 
Hayes Road, Bangalorc-25 (Bangalore- 
Mysore)—Press Tools, Jigs Fixtures, 
Moulds Dies etc.—75 lakhs p.a. (NU); 
M/s Vickers Sperry of India Ltd, Gate¬ 
way Buldg, Apollo Bunder, Bombay-1. 
(Kandivilli, Bombay) (Maharashtra) ~ 
Hydraulic Pumps and Valves, Oil Hy¬ 
draulic Equipment and Accessories — 
worth Rs 3 crores p.a. (after expansion) 
(SE); M/s Tractors India Ltd, P.O. Box 
No 323, ‘Taratolla Road,Gardcn Reach, 
Calcutta. (Ghaziabad-UP)—Hydraulic 
Pumps, Hydraulic Motors, Control 
Valves, Auxiliary Valves, Cylinders, Po¬ 
wer Racks—Worth Rs I crore p.a. 
(NU). 

Engg. Industries 

Shri P. K. Rajgarhia, B. 104-A, 
Greater Kailash-1, New Delhi-48. (Har¬ 
yana)—Broaches—3000 pcs. per annum 
(NU). 

Household Equipment 

M/s Groz Beckirt Saboo Ltd, United 
Commercial Bank Building, Parliament 
Street, New Delhi. (Chandigarh-Har- 
yana)— Hosiery & Knitting Machine 
Needles—Total capacity of 36 million 
needles (after expansion). (SE). 

Fertilisers 

The Delhi Cloth & General Mills 
Co Ltd, Naaz Building, (Shriram 
Chemicals Kota), 1, Jhandcwalan, New 
Delhi-55 (Kota-Rajasthan) — 1. Am¬ 
monia—40,000 tonnes p.a. (additional 
capacity) 2. Urea, 90,000 tonnes/ 
annum (additional capacity) (SE). 

Chemicals 

M/s Suhrid Geigy Ltd, P.B. No. 
48, Wadi Wadi, Baroda-7 (Ranoli- 
Gujarat)—Fumaric Acid—300 tonnes 
p.a. (NA); Shri Jai Narain Arora, 
(Punjab Gases), Naya Ganj, Hathras 
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(UP) (Dhandari Kalan-Punjab)— 
Oxygen Gas—0.45 million cubic met- 
tres p.a. (NU); Dharangadhran Che¬ 
mical Works Ltd, ‘Nirmal’ 3rd Floor, 
24], Backbay Reclamation, Nariman 
Rd, Bombay-1. (Shapuram-Tamilnadu) 
—Bromine — 120 tonnes p.a. (NA); 
M/s Gujarat State Fertilizers Co Ltd, 
P.O. Fertilizer Nagar, Distt Baroda 
(Gujarat)—(/) Nylon chips for mould¬ 
ing powder—1000 tonnes p.a. (//) 
Nylon chips for filament yarn—3320 
tonnes p.a. (NA); M/s Indian Petro¬ 
chemicals Corp Ltd, P.O. Jawahar- 
nagar, Distt, Baroda. (Gujarat)—(/) 
Acrylonitrile—24000 p.a. (//) Hydro 
Cyanic Acid—4,000 p.a., (///) Aceto¬ 
nitrile—400 p.a., </T) Ammonium 

sulphate -1,600 p.a. (NU): M/s Manw 
Udyog (P) Ltd, Nunhai, Agra-6 (UP) 
—Nylon moulding chips—450 tonnes 
p.a. (NU). 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Themis Chemicals Lid, Plot No 
59, Vapi, Industrial Area, Vapi (Distt 
Bulsar), (Gujarat)—Phenyl Butazone— 
50 tonnes p.a. (NU). 

Textiles 

M/s Sabina Woollen Mills D-12, 
Maharani Road, New Dclhi-14. (Bihar) 
— Wool tops —(combed wool)—1.5 mil¬ 
lion lbs. p.a. (NU); M/s Shri Dinesh 
Mills Ltd, Padra Road, P.B.No. 65, 
Baroda (Gujarat)—Wool tops (Combed 
wool) 1.0 million lbs. p.a. (SE). M/s 
Oswal Woollen Mill Ltd. Miller Ganj, 
Ludhiana (Punjab) Wool tops (combed 
wool) 2.50 million lbs. p.a. M/s Dhu- 
ruva Woollen Mills (P) Ltd, New Mill 
Compound LowerP arc!, Bombay-13 
(Maharashtra)—Wool tops (combed 
wool) 1.0 million lbs p.a. (SF); Model 
Woollen Mills, 4-C, Vulcan insurance 
Building, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay. 
(Maharashtra)— Wool tops (combed 
wool)—1.0 million lbs. p.a. (NA); 

Food Industries 

M/s Sun Sip (P) Ltd, 9-A, Con¬ 
naught Place, New Delhi-1. (Megha¬ 
laya)—Pipeline products—20,000 ton¬ 
nes p.a. (NU). 

Glass 

M/s Krishna Glass (P) Ltd, Bhagwan 
Bhavan, Karaui Lane, Ghatkopar-Bom- 
bay-86. (Thana-Maharashtra)—Glass 
Bottles—Expansion from the licensed 
capacity of 12,000 tonnes p.a. to 18,600 
tonnes p.a. (SE); M/s H. A. Dharam- 
sey (Promoter), 168/170, Sheriff Dcvji 
Street, Chkla, Bombay-3. (Udhana- 
Gujarat)—1. ‘E’ Glass Marbles—840 
tonnes p.a. 2. Continuous Filament 
yarn Rovings and Reinforcements— 
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500 tonnes p.a., 3* Mats from waste 
yam—35 tonnes p.a., (NU). 

Ceramics 


Lady Soonoo Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
Sett-Minary, 16-A, Poddar Road, Bom¬ 
bay-26 (Roha-Maharashtra)—Fine 

Porcelain Crockery and Electrical Por¬ 
celain and high Alumina Ceramics with 
an annual capacity of 15,00 tonnes and 
60 tonnes respectively. (NU); M/s 
Hitkari Potteries (P) Ltd, Chaudhury 
Bldg., ‘X’ Block, Connaught Circus, 
New Delhi. (Faridabad-Haryana)— 
Porcelain — Hotelware crockery 1200 
tonnes p.a. (NA). 

Paper 

M/s Shetkari Sahakari Sakhar Kar- 
khana Ltd, P.O. Sangli, (Rly Station, 
Madhavnagar) (Sangli, Maharashtra) 
J. Newsprint and / or cheep writing 
and printing paper of newsprints grade 
—44,500 tonnes, p.a. 2. Art Paper— 
13,200 tonnes p.a., 3. Toilet Tissues— 
8,000 tonnes p.a. (NU). 

Sugar 

M/s Pravara Sahakari Sakhar Kar- 
khana Ltd, Pravaranagar, Distt, Ahm¬ 
ed nagiir, (Pravaranagar—Maharash¬ 
tra)—Sugar—Expansion from the 
crushing capacity of 2000 tonnes to 
3,000 tonnes per day (SE); M/s Mysore 
State Industrial Investment and Deve¬ 
lopment Corpn. Ltd, 36, Cunnighum 
Road, Bangalore, Mysore. (Gangava- 
vati-Mysore) — Sugar cane crushing 
capacity of 2500 tonnes per day 
(NU). 

Cement 

M/s Mechanical Packing Industries, 
Parsi Panchayat Road, Andheri (East), 
Bombay-69 (AS). (Bombay-Maha- 
rashtra)—Asbestos yarns—500 tonnes 
p.a. (NA); M/s Reinz Talbros (P) 
Ltd, 21-A, Nizamuddin West, New 
Delhi. (Ghaziabad-UP) —Compressed 
Asbestos Fibre sheets—1100 tonnes 
p.a. after expansion (SE). 

LICENCES REVOKED OR 
SURRENDERED 

Information pertains to particular 
licences only 

M/s The Etikoppaka Co-operative, 
and Agricultural Society, Ektiko- 
ppaka Distt, Visakhapatnam. (An¬ 
dhra Pradesh)—Sugar; M/s Kamani 
Engg Corp. Ltd, Nicol Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay—Pig Iron; Shri Nat- 
warlal S. Borah, 94, Nagindas Master 
Rd, Bombay-1—-Coal 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 

Ordinances for Increased Taxation 


The President promulgated three ordi¬ 
nances on October 22 in order to levy 
additional taxes on postal articles, 
newspapers and bills of exchange and 
to increase railway fares. It is expec¬ 
ted that between November 15 — the 
day on which the new levies come into 
operation — and March 31, 1972, the 
government would obtain about Rs 
70 crorcs additional. This sum will be 
spent on refugees from East Bengal. 
Full texts of the ordinances are given 
below : 

THE STAMP AND EXCISE DUTIES 
(AMENDMENT) ORDINANCE, 1971 

Promulgated by the President in the 
Twenty-second Year of the Republic 
of India. 

An Ordinance further to amend the 
Indian Stamp Act, 1899, the Central 
Excises and Salt Act, 1944 and the 
Union Duties of Excise (Distribution) 
Act, 1962. 

WHEREAS Parliament is not in 
session and the President is satisfied that 
circumstances exist which render it 
necessary for him to take immediate 
action; 

NOW, THEREFORE, in exercise 
of the powers conferred by clause (1) 
of article 123 of the Constitution, 
President is pleased to promulgate the 
following Ordinance: 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called 
the Stamp and Excise Duties (Amend¬ 
ment) Ordinance, 197 J. 

(2) It shall come into force on the 
15th day of November, 1971. 

2. During the period of operation of 
this Ordinance, the Indian Stamp Act, 
1899, the Central Excises and Salt Act, 
1944 and the Union Duties of Excise 
(Distribution) Act, 1962, shall have 
effect subject to the amendments 
specified in sections 3. 4 and 5 
respectively. 

3. In the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, 
after section 3, the following section 
shall be inserted, namely:— 

“3A. (1) Every instrument charge¬ 
able with duty under section 3 read with 
Article No. 13. 14, 27, 37, 47, 49, 52, 
53 or 62 (a) of Schedule I shall, in 
addition to such duty be chargeable 
wily a duty of ten paisc. 

(2) The additional duty with which 


any instruments is chargeable under 
sub-section (1) shall be paid and such 
payment shall be indicated on such 
instrument by means of adhesive stamps 
bearing the inscription ‘refugee relief’ 
whether with or without any other de¬ 
sign, picture or inscription. 

(3) Except as otherwise provided in 
sub-section (2), the provisions of this 
Act shall, so far as may be, apply in 
relation to the additional dutises charge¬ 
able under sub-section (1) in respect of 
the instruments referred to therein as 
they apply in relation to the duty charge¬ 
able under section 3 in respect of those 
instruments.” 

4. In the First Schedule to the Cent¬ 
ral Excises and Salt Act, 1944, after 
Item No. 60, the following Item shall 
be inserted, namely:- 

“61 Newspapers and all 2 paisc 
other printed periodicals per 

cops” 

Explanation .- -For the pur¬ 
poses of this Item, ‘news¬ 
paper’ means any printed 
periodical work containing 
news or comments on 
news. 

* 

5. In the Union Duties of Excise 
(Distribution) Act, 1962, in section 2, 
after the words and figures “duties of 
excise levied and collected under the 
Central Excises and Salt Act, 1944”, the 
brackets, words and figures “(other 
than duties of excise levied and collec¬ 
ted under that Act on newspapers and 
all other printed periodicals falling 
under Item 61 of the First Schedule to 
that Act)” shall be inserted. 

THE RAILWAY PASSENGER 
FARES ORDINANCE, 1971 

Promulgated by the President m the 
Twenty second Year of the Republic 
of India. 

An Ordinance to provide for the levy 
of a tax on railway fares. 

WHEREAS Parliament is not in 
session and the President is satisfied that 
circumstances exist which render it 
necessary for him to take immediate 
action; 

NOW, THEREFORE, in exercise 
of the powers conferred by clause (1) 
of article 123 of the Constitution, the 
President is pleased to promulgate the 


following Ordinance: 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called 
the Railway Passenger Fares Ordi¬ 
nance, 1971. 

(2) It shall come into force at once. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless the con¬ 
text otherwise requires, - 

(a) “fare” means the total amount of 
all charges of whatever nature payable 
by a passenger or group of passengers 
in respect of his or their carriage, and 
includes— 

(i) haulage charges for supply of 
carriages of particular types: 

(ii) empty haulage charges on tourist 
cars and saloons; 

(iii) charges for pilot engines; and 

(iv) charges for dining cars attached 
to special trains; 

but does not include 

(1) the tax payable under this Ordi¬ 
nance : 

(ii) terminal taxes, pilgrim taxes and 
tolls on bridges; 

(iii) reservation charges (including 
reservation charges for sleeping accom¬ 
modation); and 

(iv) hire, detention and stabling 
charges in respect of passenger traffic 
hooked in reserved carriages and spe¬ 
cial trains; 

(b) “passenger” means any person 
travelling on a railway in any descrip¬ 
tion or class of train or carriage on 
payment of his fare, whether at full 
rates or at concessional rates; 

(c) *‘iailways” and “railway adminis¬ 
tration” have the meaning respectively 
assigned to them in the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Act, 1890. 

3. (I) Subject to the provisions of 
this Ordinance, there shall be levied and 
collected on fares paid by passengers 
carried by any railway in India, whether 
by itself or in conjunction with any 
other mode of transport or in conjunc¬ 
tion with any railways in any adjacent 
country, a tax at the rale specified in 
that behalf in the Schedule: 

Provided that no tax shall be levied 
under this sub-section on fares paid by 
passengers for journeys commencing 
on or before the 14th dav of November, 
1971. 

(2) The tax levied under sub-section 
(1) shall he collected by the railway ad¬ 
ministration as an addition to the fares 
and the railway administration shall 
have all the powers and remedies for 
the recovery thereof as though the same 
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were a rate or fare which the railway 
administration is empowered to levy 
under the Indian Railways Act, 1890. 

4. In computing the lax payable 
under this Ordinance, the following 
rules shall apply, namely: 

Rule 1. The tax leviable shall, when¬ 
ever necessary, be rounded off to the 
nearest multiple of five paise, two 
and one-half paise and over being 
counted as five paise and less than two 
and one-half paise being disregarded. 

Rule 2. In the case of return tickets, 
the tax shall be computed separately 
with reference to each of the journeys 
covered by the return ticket as if the 
said journeys had been performed on 
separate tickets. 

Rule 3. In the case of tickets issued 
from or to out-agencies or city booking 
offices, the tax shall be leviable only 
in respect of the fare attributable to 
the actual journey by railway. 

5. Where the Central Government 
is of opinion that it is necessary or 
expedient in the public interest so to 
do, it may, by notification in the Official 
Gazette, exempt, either in whole or in 
part, and either absolutely or subject 
to such conditions as it may specify in 
the notification, any passengers or class 
of passengers from the tax leviable un¬ 
der this Ordinance. 

6. During each financial year ending 
on or after the 31st day of March, 
1972, there shall he paid to each State 
(not being a Union territory) such sum 
of money as bears to the net proceeds of 
the tax collected under this Ordinance 
during that year in all the territories of 
India the same proportion as the aggre¬ 
gate of the fares collected in that State 
during that year bears to the aggre¬ 
gate of the fares collected in ali the 
territories of India during that year. 

7. (1) The Central Government may, 
by notification in the Official Gazette, 
make rules to carry out the purposes of 
this Ordinance. 

(2) In particular, and without pre¬ 
judice to the generality of the foregoing 
power, rules so made may 

(a) regulate the collection by or on 
behalf of the railway administration 
of the tax levied under this Ordinance 
and provide lor the authority to which, 
and the time and manner in which, 
the tax shall be paid; 

(b) prescribe the form of the returns 
to be submitted by any authority col¬ 
lecting the tax and the particulars to 
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be contained therein and the manner in 
which it is to be verified; 

(c) provide for the time at which, 
and the manner in which, any payments 
to States under this Ordinance are to be 
made, for the making of adjustments 
between one financial year and another 
and for any other incidental or ancil¬ 
lary matters relating to such payments. 

(3) In making rules under this sec¬ 
tion the Central Government may direct 
that a breach of any of those rules 
shall be punishable with fine which may 
extend to one thousand rupees for each 
such breach. 

(4) Every rule made under this sec- 


I HE TAX ON POSTAL ARTICLES 
ORDINANCE, 1971 

Promulgated by the President in the 
Twenty-second Year of the Republic 
of India. 

An Ordinance to provide for the 
levy of a tax on certain postal articles. 

WHEREAS Parliament is not in 
session and the President is satisfied 
that circumstances exist which render 
it necessary for him to take immediate 
action; 

NOW, THEREFORE, in exercise 
of the powers conferred by clause (1) 
of article 123 of the Constitution, the 
President is pleased to promulgate the 
following Ordinance :— 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called 
the Tax on Postal Articles Ordinance, 
1971. 

(2) It extends to the whole of India 
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tion shall be laid, as soon as may be 
after it is made, before each House 
Parliament while it is in session for a 
total period of thirty days which may 
be comprised in one session or in two 
successive sessions and if, before the 
expiry of the session in which it is so 
laid or the session immediately follow¬ 
ing, both Houses agree in making any 
modification in the rule or both Houses 
agree that the rule sould not be made, 
the rule shall thereafter have effect 
only in such modified from or be of 
no effect, as the case may be; so, how¬ 
ever, that any such modification or 
annulment shall be without prejudice 
to the validity of anything previously 
done under that rule. 


(3) It shall come into force on the 
15th day of November, 1971. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless the 
context otherwise requires,— 

(a) “money order” means a money 
order referred to in Chapter IX of the 
Indian Post Office Act, 1898; 

( b ) “postal article” means any letter, 
letter-card, book, pattern or sample 
packet, parcel or any other article or 
thing (not being a postcard or a news¬ 
paper transmissible by post as a regis¬ 
tered newspaper) which is transmissible 
by post and for the transmission of 
which postage is chargeable under the 
Indian Post Office Act, 1898 and in¬ 
cludes a money order, a phonogram 
and a telegram; 

(c) “rules” means rules made under 
this Ordinance; 

(d) the expressions “phonogram”, 


THE SCHEDULE 
(See section 3) 


Description of traffic Rate of tax 


1. Passengers travelling by railway otherwise than 
on railway season tickets or mileage coupons 

(a) where the fare is less than one rupee 

(b) where the fare is one rupee or more 

2. Passengers travelling by railway on season tickets 

(a) where the value of the season ticket is less than 
one rupee 

(b) where the value of the season ticket is one rupee 
or more 

Provided that where the season ticket for travel by 
any particular class is for journey between two 
places in respect of which the fare for a single 
journey ticket of the same class is less than one 
rupee, the tax payable shall be nil. 

3. Passengers travelling by railway on mileage cou¬ 
pons 5% of the cost of the cou¬ 

pons or live paise, which¬ 
ever is more. 


except the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


Nil 

5% of* the fare. 

Nil 

5% of value. 
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"telegram” and "telegraph office”shall 
have the same meaning! as & the ttiles. 
made under the Indian Telegraph Act, 
1885; 

{e) words and expressions used but 
not defined in this Ordinance and de¬ 
fined in the Indian Post Office Act, 
1898 or m the rules made there¬ 
under shall have the same meanings 
as in that Act or, as the case may be, 
those rules. 

3. (1) Subject to the provisions of 
this Ordinance, there shall be levied and 
collected on all postal articles trans¬ 
mitted by post or through any tele¬ 
graph office in the territories to which 
this Ordinance extends a tax at the 
rate of five paise for each such article. 

(2) The tax levied under sub-section 
(1) on any postal article shall be col¬ 
lected, as an addition to the postage, 
fees or charges payable in respect of 
such article, by the authority empowered 
under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898 
or, as the case may be, the Indian 
Telegraph Act, 1885 to collect such 
postage, fees or charges. 

Provided that where the postage, 
fees or charges payable in respect of a 
postal article is collected by means of 
stamps, the tax levied under sub-section 


(1) on auch postal article shall be paid 
a m such payment shallhe indicated on 
such article.by mews of an..adhesive 
stamp Issued udder the Indian Post 
Office Act# 1898 and bearing the in¬ 
scription "refugee relief” whether with 
or without any other design, picture or 
inscription. 

(3) Save as otherwise expressly pro¬ 
vided in sub-section (2) or in the rules— 

(a) the provisions of the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898 and the rules made 
thereunder shall, so far as may be, apply 
in relation to the tax levied under sub¬ 
section (1) on any postal article not 
being a phonogram or telegram as 
they apply in relation to the postage, 
fees or charges payable under that Act 
and those rules in respect of such 
postal article; 

S the provisions of the Indian 
jraph Act, 1885 and the rules 
made thereunder shall, so far as may 
be, apply in relation to the tax levied 
under sub-section (1) on any postal 
article being a phonogram or telegram 
as they apply in relation to the postage, 
fees or charges payable under that 
Act and those rules in respeet of such 
article. 

4. Where the Central Government is 
of opinion that it is necessary or expe¬ 


dient in the public interest so to do, it 
may, by notification in the Official 
Gazette, reduce or remit, whether 
prospectively or retrospectively, and 
subject to such conditions, if any, as 
it may specify in the notification, the 
tax payable under this Ordinance in 
respect of any such postal articles or 
class of postal articles as may be speci¬ 
fied in the notification. 


5. (1) The Central Government may, 
by notification in the Official Gazette, 
make rules to carry out the purposes of 
this Ordinance. 


(2) Every rule made under this 
section shall be laid, as soon as may be 
after it is made, before each House of 
Parliament while it is in session for a 
total period of thirty days which may be 
comprised in one session or in two 
successive sessions and if, before the 
expiry of the session in which it is so 
laid or the session immediately follow¬ 
ing, both Houses agree in making any 
modification in the rule or both Houses 
agree that the rule should not be made, 
the rule shall thereafter have effect 
only in such modified form or be of no 
effect, as the case maybe; so, however, 
that any such modification or annul¬ 
ment shall be without prejudice to the 
validity of anything previously done 
under that rule. 


Ti 
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NORTHERN RAILWAY 

NOTICE 


There will be general review of Northern Railway Time 
Table from 1-11-1971 and important changes will be as 
under:— 

1. New trains introduced 

No. 1 BB/2 BB between Balamau and Bareilly to the 
following abstract timings:— 

1 BB 2 BB 

8.30 Dep: Balamau Arr. 17.30 

14.10 Arr. Bareilly Dep. 11.55 

2. Trains extended 

(a) Train Nos. 131 Up/132 Dn now running between 
Buxar and Bareilly will be extended to and from Delhi via 
Chandausi after amalgamating with 55 Up/56 Dn Morada- 
bad-Delhi Expresses with the nomanclature 55 Up/56 Dn 
Buxar-Delhi Expresses to the following abstract timings: 

55 Up 56 Dn 


19.06 

Arr. 

Mughalsarai 

Dep. 

7.30 

19.30 

Dep. 


Arr. 

7,15 

20.20 

Arr. 

Varanasi 

Dep. 

6.25 

20 40 

Dep. 


Arr. 

6.00 

5.35 

Arr. 

Lucknow 

Dep. 

20.55 

6.10 

Dep. 


Arr. 

20.25 

14.11 

Arr. 

Chandausi 

Dep. 

12.22 

14.21 

Dep. 


Arr. 

12.12 

20.20 

Arr. 

Delhi 

Dep. 

6.50 


(b) No. I BS/1SS and 2SS/2BS ‘passenger Trains will be 
amalgamated to run through between Balamau and Shahja- 
hanpur via Sitapur Cantt. with revised nomenclature as No. 
1SSB/2SSB to following schedule:— 


1 SSB 




2 SSB 

6.20 

Dep. 

Balamau 

Arr. 

14.15 

9.5 

Arr. 

Sitapur Cantt. 

Dep. 

10.45 

9.25 

Dep. 

Sitapur Cantt. 

Arr. 

10.25 

14.10 

Arr. 

Shahjahanpur 

Dep. 

5.20 


(c) Trains Nos. 1CA/2CA running between Allahabad 
and Chunar will be extended to/from Varanasi via Mughal- 
sarai and renamed as 1 VMA/2 VMA to the following 
abstract timings:— 

1 VMA 2 VMA 

9.45 Arr. Allahabad Dep. 18.00 

2.10 Dep. Varanasi Arr. 24.00 

(d) Nc. 343 Up/344 Dn now running between Delhi and 
Abohar will be extended to end from Shriganga Nagar to 
the following abstract timings:— 

343 Up 344 Dn 


20.20 

Arr. 


Dep. 

8.40 

21.10 

Dep. 

Bhatinda 

Arr. 

8.10 

23.25 

Arr. 

Abohar 

Dep. 

5.46 

23.35 

Dep. 


Arr. 

5.38 

0.25 

Arr. 

Hindumalkot 

Dep. 

4.55 

0.27 

Dep. 


Arr. 

4.45 

1.30 

Arr. 

Shriganga Nagar 

Dep. 

3.45 


3. Increase in frequency of 65 Up/66 Dn Janata Expresses 

Trains No. 65 Up/66 Dn Janata Expresses now running 
once a week between Varanasi and Dehradun will run on 
6 days and on the seventh day these trains will run between 
Haw rah and Dehradun as 61/62. 


4. Trains cancelled 

(i) Nos. 1 BQ/2 BQ passengers on Batala-Qadian Section. 

(ii) No. 1 JA between Jullundur City and Amritsar. 

(ill) No. 333 Up between Ludhiana and Jullundur City. 

(iv) No. 4 JA between Amritsar and Jullundur City. 

(v) No. 1 BBL/2 BBL between Balamau and Rosa. 

(vi) I AP/2 AP between Amritsar and Patti. (Seasonal). 

(vii) 1 JN between Nakodar and Jullundur City (Seasonal). 

5. New stoppages provided 

106 Up Jbansi—Lucknow Passenger at Ajgain. 

62/66 at Baisi, Raiwala, Kaucha, Aigawan, Todarpur, 
Behta Gokul and Kahilia. 

1 BBG/2 BBG at Fateh Singh Wala Halt. 

4 BSR at Nosaria Halt. 

4 MD at Lodipur Bishanpur Halt 
232 Janata Express at Bijwasan. 

6. Stoppages eliminated 

345 Up at Kalwan Halt. 

1 JF at Khoiawala (Seasonal) 

1 ABP at Sohal „ 

8 LF at Sulhani „ 

2 LJH at Jassowal „ 

2 LL at Kanghurd „ 

339 at Bahman Diwana „ 

1 JJ at Alachor „ 

4 SHBat Bahman Diwana „ 

2 JL at Chiharu „ 

1 LJ at Gurnev and Govindgarh Khokhar. 

3 JNL/4 JNL Gumtali Halt (Seasonal). 

7. Important changes in train timings 

No. 1 Up will arrive Delhi at 19.25 hrs. against 19.45 
No. 10 Dn will leave Dehradun at 20.20 hrs. aga nst 20.45. 
No. 29 Up will arrive New Delhi at 7.20 hrs. against 7.40. 
No. 30 Dn will leave New Delhi at 22.00 against 21.40 hrs. 
No. 42 Dn will leave Dehra Dun at 19.30 against 19.55. 

No. 53 Up will arrive Nangal Dam at 8.15 hrs. against 8,30. 
No. 54 Dn will leave Nangal Dam at 21.55 against 21.40. 
No. 62/66 will leave Dehra Dun at 17.50 against 19.10. 

No. 61/65 will arrive Dehradun at 11.15 against 12.00. 

No. 85 Up will arrive New Delhi at 17.45 against 16.50. 

No. 22 Up will leave New Delhi at 19.30 hrs. against 19.15. 
No. 102 Dn will leave Delhi at 18,10 hrs. against 17,30. 
No. 101 Up will arrive New Delhi at 10.00 hrs. against 10.20. 
No. 16 will leave N< w Delhi at 19.10 against 17,00. 

No. 21 Dn will arrive New Delhi at 5.30 against 5.00. 

8. Running of full 3rd class coach between Delhi and Sriganga 

Nagar (MG) 

One full 3rd class coach will run in lieu of composite III 
luggage and brake van as Delhi—Sriganga Nagar service by 
93 Up/2 BSH/1 BSHL—2 BSHL/5 BSH/94Dn trains. 

9. Discontinuance of Jodhpur-Bikaner Coach (M.G.) 
Composite III luggage and brake van running between 

Jodhpur pnd Bikaner by 210 Dn/2 JMB—1 JMB/209 Up 
trains will be discontinued. 

10. Elimination of II Class Accommodation 

1 SB/2 SB shuttle running between Shajahanpur-Barailly 
will not carry II Class passengers. 

For detailed information regarding train timings introduc¬ 
tion and cancellation of through sectional carriages adjust¬ 
ment in the classification of accommodation in trains etc., 
reference should be made to November, 1971 Time Table 
available for sale at Railway Booking/Reservation/Enquiry 
Offices and Bookstalls at important stations. 

Chief Operating Superintendent, 
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Wholesale 

The wholesale prices as measured by 
the official index (with the year ended 
March, 1962—100) advanced by 1.8 
per cent to 191.5 in August, 1971 as 
against 188.2 for the earlier month. The 
index for August, 1971 was higher by 

5.1 per cent when compared to 182.2 
for August* 1970. The rise in the ‘All 
commodities’, index was shared by all 
constituent groups, ‘food articles’ 
advanced by 2.9 per cent to 215.8, 
'liquor and tobacco’ by 0.5 per cent 
to 191.5, ‘fuel, power, light and lub¬ 
ricant’ by 0.4 per cent to 172.5 as 
against 171.8 for the earlier month 
‘industrial raw materials’ by 2.2 
per cent to 200.3, ‘chemicals’ by 
0.7 per cent to 196.6 as against 
195.3 for the previous month, ‘Ma¬ 
chinery and transport equipment’ by 
0.1 per cent to 158.2 as compared to 

158.1 for the previous month and 
‘manufactures' by 0.5 per cent to 166.6 
during the month under review. 

Food Articles 

The sub-group indicates for ‘Cereals’ 
and‘pulses'advanced by 2.7 and 10.1 
per cent to 206.0 and 281.8 respective¬ 
ly due to higher prices of all the cereals 
and pulses. Consequently the index 
for ‘foodgrains’ rose by 4.3 per 
cent to 219.8 . At this level the index 
for foodgrains was also higher by 4.0 
per cent when compared to that of a 
year ago. A fall in the prices of 
potatoes, oranges and cashewnuts was 
almost neutralised by a rise in the prices 
of onions and bananas and the index 
for ‘fruits and vegetables' worked out 
to 232.7 as against 232.9 for the earlier 
month. The index for ‘milk and milk 
products’ moved up by 0.3 per cent to 
218.9 due to a rise in the prices of ghee. 
Higher prices of all the edible oils 
raised the index of this sub-group 
by 5.4 per cent to 215.3. Lower prices 
of fish brought down the sub-group in¬ 
dex for ‘fish, eggs and meat’ by 1.9 per 
cent to 236.7, although the prices of 
eggs and meat went up. The sub-group 
index for ‘sugar and allied products’ 
advanced by 3.5 per cent to 219.3 due 
to a rise in the prices of all items 
under this sub-group. Enhanced rates 
of chillies, turmeric, tea, betelnuts 
and salt pushed up the index for 
‘other food articles’ by 1.6 per 
cent to 173.2 as against 170.5 for the 
earlier month although the prices of 
black pepper, cummin, cardamoms and 
coffee declined. 

Liquor & Tobacco 

The index for ‘Liquor and tobacco’ 
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rise of 0.4 per cent to 172.5 as com¬ 
pared to 171.8 for the earlier month on 
account of higher prices of castor oil. 


Prices 

groups moved up by 0.5 per cent to 
191.5 due to an increase in the prices 
of tobacco raw. 

Fuel, Power Light and Lubrication 

The index for this group recorded a 


Industrial Raw Materials 

Higher prices of cotton raw, hemp 
raw. wool raw. silk raw and coir fibre 
pushed up the sub-group index for 
fibres’ by 1.1 per cent to 194.2. The 
prices of jute raw and mesta however, 
showed a fall. Due to a rise in the prices 
of all the edible oils (except gingelly 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS 
SUB-GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 

(Base 1961-62 MOO) 


Groups and sub-groups August 

1971 

July 

1971 

August 

1970 

Percentage 

August 
1971 over 
July 

1971 

change 

August 
1971 over 
August 
1970 

Food Articles 

215.8 

209.8 

207.8 

-1-2.9 

+3.8 

Foodgrains 

219.8 

210.7 

211.3 

-1 

1-4.3 

+4.0 

Cereals 

206.0 

200.6 

206.0 

+2.7 
+ 10.1 


Nil 

Pulses 

281.8 

256.0 

235.0 

+ 19.9 
+ 16 5 

Fruits & vegetables 

232.7 

232.9 

199.7 

-0.1 

Milk & milk products 

218.9 

218.3 

213,9 

+0.3 

+2.3 

Edible oils 

215.3 

204.2 

241.7 

+5.4 

— 

10.9 

Fish, eggs & meat 

236.7 

241.1 

225.6 

- 

<1.9 

4-4.9 

Sugar and allied products 

219.3 

211.8 

173.1 

+3.5 

+26.7 

Others 

173.2 

170.5 

193.1 

+ 1.6 

— 

■10.3 

l iquor and Tobacco 

191.5 

190.5 

184.9 

+0.5 

+3.6 

Fuel, Power light and 

Lubricants 

172.5 

171.8 

161.7 

+0.4 

+6.7 

Industrial Raw Materials 

200.3 

195.9 

198.0 

+ 2.2 

+ 1.2 

Fibres 

194.2 

192.0 

171.8 

+ 1.1 

+ 13.0 

Oilseeds • 

222.3 

213.7 

237.1 

+4.1 

- 

-6.2 

Minerals 

141.1 

141.1 

145.7 


Nil 


-3.2 

Others 

171.5 

171.7 

164.9 

—0 1 

+4.0 

Chemicals 

196.6 

195.3 

188.2 

+0.7 

H 

1—4.5 

Machinery and Transport 

Equipment 

158.2 

158.1 

147.4 

+0.1 

+7.3 

Electrical machinery 

156.8 

156.8 

148.4 


Nil 

+ 5.7 

Non-electrical machinery 

166.2 

166.2 

152.9 


Nil 

- 

H*.7 

Transport equipment 

144.9 

144.3 

136.5 

+0.4 

- 

46.2 

Manufactures 

166.6 

165.7 

153.0 

4 

-0.5 

- 

-8.9 

Intermediate Products 

196.9 

194.6 

174.8 

+ 1.2 

+12.6 

Finished Products 

159.3 

158.S 

147.7 

+0.3 

+7.9 

Textiles 

164.8 

164.6 

147.0 

+0.1 

+ 12.1 

. Cotton manufactures 

160.6 

159.7 

141.1 

+0.6 

+ 13.8 

Jute manufacturers 

188.9 

190.9 

171.8 

— 

-1.0 

+ 10.0 

Silk & Ravon 

manufactures 

124.0 

123.2 

116.7 

+0.6 

+6.3 

Woollen manu- 

fact u res 

191.0 

191.0 

182.0 


Nil 

+4.7 

Coir mats & 

mattings 

175.8 

175.8 

166.2 


Nil 

- 

[-5.8 

Metal products 

178.5 

178.4 

165.2 

+0.1 

- 

1-8.1 

Non-metallic products 

150.5 

149.8 

140.6 

J 

:-0.5 

- 

[-7.0 

Chemical products 

150.0 

149.3 

145.1 

+0.5 

- 

1-3.4 

Leather products 

97.5 

97.5 

92.1 


Nil 

- 

1-5.9 

Rubber products 

157.0 

156.8 

155.4 

- 

f-0.1 

- 

1-1.0 

Paper products 

125.8 

124.7 

121.3 

- 

f-0.9 

- 

L-3.7 

Oilcakes 

179.5 

172.7 

204.3 

- 

[-3.9 

— 

12.1 

Miscellaneous products 

123.6 

123.4 

122.5 

- 

H0.2 

+0.9 

All Commodities 

191.5 

188.2 

182.2 

- 

|-1.8 

+5.1 


Source : Economic Adviser to the Govt, of India. 
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seed and cotton seed which declined,) 
the index for oilseeds sub-group ad¬ 
vanced by 4.1 per cent to 222.3. The 
sub-group index for ‘minerals’ re¬ 
mained unchanged at its previous 
month’s level of 141.1. The sub-group 
index for ‘other industrial raw mate¬ 
rials’ slightly came down from 171.7 
in the preceding month to 171.5 due. to 
a fall in the prices of hides raw and 
tanning materials. 

Chemicals 

The index for ‘chemicals’ group re¬ 
corded a rise of 0.7 per cent to 196.6 
as against 195.3 for the previous month 
on account of an increase in the prices 
of caustic soda and alum. 

* Machinery and Transport Equipment 

The sub-group indices of ‘electrical 
machinery’ and ‘non-electrical ma¬ 
chinery’ stood stationary at their pre¬ 
vious month’s revised levels of 156.8 
and 166.2 respectively. The sub-group 
index for ‘transport equipment’ moved 
up by 0.4 per cent 144.9 as against 
144.3 for the previous month due to a 
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slight rise in the prices of vehicles and 
cycles. 

Intermediate Products 

Higher prices of cotton yarn rayon 
yarn, leather, brass sheets, copper 
sheets, and linseed oil’ raised the in¬ 
dex for ‘Intermediate products’ by 1.2 
per cent to 196.9. However, the prices 
of tin and lead declined. 

Finished Products 

The index for ‘textile’ sub-group stood 
at 164.8 as against 164.6 for the previ¬ 
ous month. The prices of cotton manu¬ 
factures and ‘silk and rayon manufac¬ 
tures’ moved up by 0.6 per cent each to 
160.6 and 124.0 respectively, while the 
prices of jute manufactures declined by 
1.0 per cent to 188.9. The indices for 
woollen manufactures and coir mats 
and mattings remained stationary at 
their previous month’s evels of 191.0 
and 175.8 respectively. The sub¬ 
group index for ‘metal products’ work¬ 
ed out to 178.5 as against 178.4 for 
the earlier month due to a rise in the 
price of aluminium utensils. The sub- 
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group index for ‘non-metallic products* 
advanced by 0.5 per cent to 150.5 as 
compared to 149.8 for the previous 
months* due to a rise in the prices of 
glass mamifacturds. 

The index for ‘chemical products’ 
sub-group recorded a rise of 0.5 per 
cent to 150.0 as compared to 149.3 
for the previous month on account of 
an increase in the prices of soap paints 
and varnishes and dyeing materials. 
The prices of essential oils, however, 
drifted lower. The index for ‘leather 
products’ (shoes) remained unchanged 
at its previous month’s level of 97.5 
The sub-group index for ‘rubber pro¬ 
ducts moved up from 156.8 to 157.0 
due to higher prices of other rubber 
products. The sub-group indices for 
‘paper products* and ‘oilcakes’ ad¬ 
vanced by 0.9 and 3.9 per cent to 125.8 
and 179.5 respectively. The sub-group 
index for ‘miscellaneous produ¬ 
cts’ recorded a rise of 0.2 per cent 
to 123.6 on account of an increase in 
the prices of lamps and lanterns. On 
the whole, the index for ‘finished pro¬ 
ducts’ moved up by 0.3 per cent to 
159.3 as against 1*58.8 for the last 
month. 


MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIC 


(Rs crores) 


Last Friday Money Total Deposit money with the public Total 

supply currency ——-- 

with the Total Net demand Other deposits Variations 
public deposits of with Reserve in money 

banks Bank supply 


1960-61 

2,868.61 

2.098.05 

770.56 

757.10 

13.46 

+ 199.16 

1965-66 

4,529.39 

3,034.28 

1,495.10 

1,478.38 

16.72 

+449.11 

1966-67 

4,949.96 

3,196.80 

1,753.16 

1,711.75 

41.41 

+420.57 

1967-68 

5,350.07 

3,376.08 

1,973.99 

1,917.66 

56.32 

+400.11 

1968-69 

5,779.25 

3,681.25 

2,097.28 

2,016.41 

80.88 

+429.18 

1969-70 

6,386.54 

4,010.34 

2,376.20 

2,318.30 

57.90 

• +607.29 

1970-71 

7,136.97 

4,379.68 

2,757.29 

2,713.46 

43.83 

+750.43 

September 1970 

6,560.80 

3,998.10 

2,562.70 

2,504.70 

58.00 

+43.40 

October 1970 

6,698.80 

4,104.10 

2,594.70 

2,520.50 

74.20 

+138.00 

November 1970 

6,702.10 

4,096.40 

2,605.70 

2,551.00 

54.70 

+3.30 

December 1970 

6,795.10 

4,168.30 

2,626.70 

2,563.70 

63.00 

+93.00 

January 1971 

6,944.90 

4,257.52 

2,687.38 

2,628.83 

58.83 

+149.80 

February 1971 

7,038.67 

4,323.54 

2,716.13 

2,668.41 

47.72 

+94.77 

March 1971 

7,136.97 

4,379.68 

2,757.29 

2,317.46 

43.83 

+97.30 

April 1971 

7,270.86 

4,504.02 

2,766.84 

2,716.08 

50.76 

+133.89 

May 1971 

7,347.02 

4,537.03 

2,809.99 

2,772.55 

37.44 

+76.16 

June 1971 

7,448.97 

4,596.90 

2,852.06 

2,819.82 

32.24 

+ 101.95 

July 1971 

7,314.00 

4.450.00 

2,864.00 

2,840.00 

24.00 

—134.97 

August 1971 

7,341.00 

4,430.00 

2,906.00 

2,855.00 

51.00 

+27.00 

September 1971 

7,393.00 

4,471.00 

2,922.00 

2,881.00 

41.00 

+52.00 


Source : Reserve Bankoflndia 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA (Rs crores) 

Oct. A week A month A year 
8, 1971 ago ago ago 

Issue Department 

Notes held in banking 

department 27.64 8.08 16.31 9.00 

Notes in circulation 4398.00 4345.55 4356.75 3943.60 

Total notes issued 4425.64 4353.63 473.06 3952.60 

Gold coin and bullion 182.53 182.53 182.53 182.53 

Foreign securides 218.42 218.42 193.42 361.42 

Rupee coin 41.65 44.64 44.11 61.33 

Government of India 

rupee securities 3983.04 3908.04 3953.00 3347.32 

Banking Department : 

Deposits of central 

government 118.00 154.18 54.70 149.34 

Deposits of state gov¬ 
ernments 5.03 5.46 6.82 4.58 

Deposits of banks 232.60 187.57 216.56 211.73 

Other deposits 68.65 86.43 73.82 111.09 

Other liabilities 761.71 698.89 711.50 518.09 

Total liabilities or assets 1186.01 1132.53 1063.41 994.84 

Notes and coins 27.72 8.18 16.39 9.09 

Balances held abroad 185.02 171.36 194.48 106.71 
Loans and Advances : 

(а) State governments 310.16 273.37 179.88 190.95 

(б) Scheduled com¬ 
mercial banks 79.39 74.88 77.85 168.35 

(cj State co-operative 

banks 286.18 279.93 272.16 286.17 

{d) Other loans and 

advances 64.09 65.16 61.55 29.37 

Bills purchased and dis¬ 
counted 45.40 77.85 94.53 59.07 

Investments 152.08 146.20 131.56 113.22 

Other assets 35.95 35.61 35.00 31.91 


SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL B4NKS 

(Rs crores) 


Oct AAA 

8. 1971 week month year 

ago ago ago 


1. Demand deposits* 2790a09 2805.44 2811.46 2409.86 

2. Time deposits* 3699.75 3690.88 3673.38 3081.44 

3. Aggregate depo¬ 
sits* 6489.84 6496.32 6484.84 5491.30 

4. Cash 178.81 167.14 164.24 154.28 

5. Balances with Re¬ 
serve Bank 195.69 215.27 203.66 242.70 

6. Cash and balances 

with Reserve Bank 374.50 382.41 367.90 396.98 

7. Borrowing from Re¬ 
serve Bank 79.39 74.88 77.85 168.35 

8. Investment in gov¬ 
ernment securities 1536.97 1523.49 1523.87 1299.50 

9. Advances 3920.31 3886.81 3775.28 3559.47 

10. Bills purchased and 

discounted 937.80 938.19 1010.91 761.95 

Inland bills 724.36 725.99 794.72 571.44 

Foreign bills 213.44 212.20 216.19 190.51 

11. Total bank credit 4858.11 4825.00 4786.19 4321.40 

12. Percentage of 

(6) to (3) 5.77 5.89 5.67 7.23 

(8)to (3) 23.68 23.45 23.50 23.66 

(11) to (3) 74.86 74.27 73.81 78.70 


Source : Reserve Bank of India. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES (Base : 1961-62-100) 



1970 

Ort 16 



1971 





Sept. 11 

Sept. 18 

Sept. 25 

Oct. 2 

Oct. 9 

Government and Semi- Government 

Securities—All-India : Total 

99.3 

97.6 

97.6 

97.6 

97.6 

97.6 

Government of India 

99.0 

96.9 

97.0 

97.0 

97.0 

97.0 

State governments 

100.5 

100.3 

100.4 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

Semi-government institutions 

101.1 

100.9 

100.9 

KM). 9 

100.9 

100.7 

Debentures -All-India 

93.6 

92.6 

92.6 

92.7 

92.S 

92.8 

Preference Shares -All India 

82.2 

83.0 

83.0 

83.0 

83.0 

82.9 

Variable Dividend Industrial 

Securities—All-India : Total 

108.1 

92.8 

93.1 

93.5 

93.2 

92.7 

Agriculture and Allied Activities 

92.9 

85.1 

85.4 

86.4 

86.3 

86.2 

Mining and Quarrying 

59.6 

51.1 

51.1 

50.8 

50.8 

51.1 

Processing and Manufacturing : Total 

105.6 

89.7 

90.0 

90.3 

90.1 

89.7 

Foodstuffs, Textiles 

89.3 

75.7 

76.0 

76.1 

75.7 

75.3 

Metals, Chemicals etc. 

112.7 

93.8 

93.8 

94.3 

94.2 

93.8 

Others 

134.4 

120.0 

120.7 

121.3 

121.5 

120.7 

Other Industries 

130.5 

1)3.9 

114.7 

115.5 

114.5 

113.4 

Financial 

128.2 

123.6 

124.8 

124.3 

123.8 

121.5 

Variable Dividend Industrial Securities Regional 
Bombay 

119.9 

100.9 

101.6 

102.3 

101.9 

a 

100.8 

Calcutta 

« 

91.7 

91.7 

91.9 

A 

92.0 

Madras 

93.0 

85.4 

85.8 

85.2 

85.1 

84.9 

Ahmedubad 

85.1 

69.9 

70.1 

70.2 

69.5 

69.3 

Delhi 

126.6 

107.4 

106.6 

106.3 

106.2 

105.4 


Source : Reserve Bank of India. 


*Stock Market remained closed. 
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Centre 1970 1971* 

1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71---- 

July March Apl. May June July 


(Base: 1949 100) 


All-India 

169 

191 

213 

212 

215 

226 

226 

224 

224 

224 

227 

231 





(Base: 1960 

-100) 








All-India 




174** 

177 

186 

186 

184 

184 

184 

187 

190 

Ahmedabad 

130 

148 

168 

165 

169 

176 

175 

175 

173 

173 

176 

178 

Alwaye 

145 

158 

183 

198 

197 

198 

201 

188 

190 

190 

200 

200 

Asansol 

140 

145 

168 

176 

178 

189 

188 

187 

187 

186 

189 

192 

Bangalore 

144 

159 

172 

180 

183 

186 

185 

189 

188 

190 

191 

192 

Bhavnagar 

132 

152 

173 

176 

178 

186 

185 

188 

189 

187 

186 

188 

Bombay 

130 

147 

162 

167 

175 

182 

183 

184 

186 

186 

188 

189 

Calcutta 

131 

148 

163 

170 

172 

182 

184 

176 

176 

176 

179 

184 

Coimbatore 

132 

144 

151 

147 

154 

164 

162 

167 

167 

169 

172 

N.A. 

Delhi 

136 

152 

172 

178 

185 

199 

196 

205 

205 

202 

208 

211 

Dighboi 

138 

160 

198 

185 

180 

189 

188 

183 

182 

184 

184 

186 

Gwalior 

139 

160 

191 

179 

184 

191 

194 

188 

187 

188 

193 

197 

Howrah 

137 

154 

178 

181 

176 

186 

186 

184 

182 

182 

184 

187 

Hyderabad 

140 

158 

167 

173 

185 

189 

188 

188 

187 

186 

191 

192 

Jamshedpur 

136 

158 

183 

171 

170 

183 

187 

179 

180 

189 

185 

188 

Madras 

134 

144 

151 

150 

160 

170 

169 

172 

172 

171 

174 

N.A. 

Madurai 

128 

142 

(46 

148 

160 

177 

171 

181 

180 

181 

186 

N.A. 

Monghyr 

151 

187 

215 

185 

188 

205 

209 

194 

195 

192 

196 

204 

Mundakayam 

138 

152 

173 

186 

191 

197 

201 

187 

190 

188 

198 

194 

Nagpur 

138 

148 

164 

166 

176 

187 

185 

184 

184 

184 

187 

190 

Saharanpur 

141 

163 

188 

176 

181 

186 

186 

190 

189 

189 

190 

192 

Sholapur 

128 

150 

165 

167 

176 

185 

183 

187 

186 

185 

191 

197 


'*Provisional ^Average for eight months from August 1968 to March 1969. Source: Labour Bureau 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR URBAN NON-MANUAL EMPLOYEES 

(Base: 1960- 100) 


1970 1971* 


Centre 

1905-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

July 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

All-India 

132 

146 

159 

161 

167 

174 

175 

174 

174 

175 

176 

178 

Bomba) 

132 

!42 

153 

156 

162 

168 

168 

166 

169 

170 

172 

173 

Delhi-New Delhi 

131 

142 

154 

162 

168 

174 

174 

176 

176 

175 

176 

179 

Calcutta 

126 

139 

152 

156 

162 

170 

170 

168 

168 

168 

172 

174 

Madras 

133 

147 

154 

154 

161 

175 

174 

181 

181 

181 

181 

183 

Hvderabad-Secunderabad 

133 

147 

155 

159 

!o7 

174 

175 

175 

173 

173 

175 

176 

Bangalore 

133 

145 

156 

160 

164 

172 

170 

175 

175 

176 

177 

177 

Lucknow 

132 

146 

159 

156 

161 

166 

166 

168 

168 

166 

169 

171 

Ahmedabad 

131 

146 

160 

162 

168 

171 

173 

167 

167 

167 

168 

171 

Jaipur 

133 

150 

162 

168 

176 

183 

189 

181 

181 

180 

182 

186 

Patna 

139 

160 

179 

174 

180 

19J 

192 

188 

185 

184 

187 

191 

Srinagar 

134 

143 

160 

167 

174 

184 

179 

190 

189 

188 

187 

187 

Trivandrum 

131 

146 

165 

168 

172 

178 

176 

177 

178 

178 

179 

180 

C utta c k- B h u ha n os wa r 

142 

154 

164 

167 

169 

176 

175 

175 

174 

175 

178 

181 

Bhopal 

133 

144 

166 

166 

172 

180 

181 

182 

181 

181 

181 

186 

Chandigarh 

129 

143 

155 

164 

171 

178 

179 

178 

178 

178 

179 

180 

Shillong 

123 

134 

155 

163 

164 

166 

168 

166 

171 

171 

172 

173 

♦Provisional 










Source: 1 

c.s.o. 
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We keep the nation moving 
on wheels 


The wheel started a lot of things rolling. For 
example, the railways which connect villages to 
Pities, products to markets and one region to another 
Tata Steel rails, wheels and axles help to carry 
passengers and goods across this vast country. 

Providing communications, steel is vital to the 
nation's progress. Nothing else combines such 
strength, versatility and value for money. 

Which is why we spend a lot of time, effort and 
money on continuously improving what you get 
with the Tata stamp on it. 

Tata Steel helps to give momentum to the 
Indian economy. 


TATA STEEL 

\ 
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Eastern Economist has pleasure, sincere and not formal, in bringing out this 
Survey of the progress of the German Democratic Republic, including a review of 
its economic and other friendly relations with our country. We have reproduced 
elsewhere in this supplement (Pp. 42) an article by the Editor which was published 
originally in this journal after his visit to the GDR in 1964. Our purpose in recatling 
! his observations is to bring out the fact that this journal was among the very few 
I publications in the world which were prompt in noticing the development possibili¬ 
ties opening out for the GDR. It is perhaps worth pointing out to our readers 
that, shortly after the editor’s article on the GDR appeared in this journal, the 
TIME magazine came out with a feature on the GDR which, possibly for the first 
time in the American press, allowed, even if only with grudging admiration, that 
the economy of the GDR could become viable in due course. 

The ruling fashion in those days was to look down upon the GDR as an 
experiment foredoomed to failure. Comparisons were constantly being drawn 
between the economic miracle in the Federal Republic of Germany and the strug¬ 
gling and often fumbling economy of the other Germany by its side. This journal 
is second to none in its rejection of communism whether as an ethical philo¬ 
sophy or as a political ideology. Its editor, moreover, is by personal conviction 
a firm believer in the institutions of free enterprise as well as in its basic morality. 
Although his own country, under its present political auspices, has been involved 
in a different doctrine which is being opportunistically interpreted from time to 
time, neither he nor this journal has ever made a secret of his or its belief that it 
is free enterprise alone which is capable of giving real economic content to a 
democratic polity and lead the country to the achievement of an optimum 
level of social welfare consistent with the maintenance of (hose personal and 
institutional freedoms which are essential to the development, in dignity, of the 
human personality. Nevertheless, facts are facts and therefore when he went 
to the GDR and personally could see for himself that this country was on way 
to becoming a viable economic entity, he felt it his duty to record his impressions 
and expectations in this journal. 

The GDR since then, has come a long way, indeed. It is now one of the 
leading trading nations in a highly competitive world economy and is considered 
to be industrially the most efficient among countries practising the political philos- 
sophy of communism. Within the constraints imposed by its political system it 
has made excellent use of its resources, particularly human. The basically per- 
formanc£oriented character of the German people has been not merely allowed 
but actively encouraged to triumph over the artificial limitations of an imposed 
political order. As a result, the GDR is no longer thought or talked of merely in 
terms of how it compares with the Federal Republic of Germany. It is now 
seen to be a country which must be respected in itself and for itself—a country 
of positive and purposeful people working in a spirit of comradeship for ends 
which are considered to be worthy of their historic traditions and relevant to their 
contemporary aspirations. 

As a member of the world community, the GDR has been playing, on the 
whole, the enlightened role of a shared citizenship. Its government and its leaders 
have often come forward to express their sympathy for and lend their support to 
liberal causes. This country particularly has great reason to appreciate this attitude 
4 since so much of the foreign policy and diplomacy of the GDR has been so cons¬ 
picuously devoted to the cultivation of friendly relations with our country and its 
government. The GDR has co-operated actively with our economic development 
and has energetically worked for the growth of trade between the two countries. 
Additionally, it has never lost an opportunity of expressing in a practical way its 
genuine appreciation of the problems and difficulties our people have been facing 
from time to time. There has been, for instance, an impressive demonstration of 
the GDR’s concern with the situation created by the Bangla Desh movement and 
the influx of refugees into our country. Against a background like this and in 
circumstances such as these there is bound to be a progressive development of 
mutual respect and co-operation between the GDR and India. As a country which 
has known the pangs of partition and which continues to feel its pain, India could 
perhaps best express its friendly sentiments not only for the GDR but the entire 
German people oy wishing that the two Germanys may find it possible to come in¬ 
creasingly closer to each other so that the inborn fraternity of the German people 
may assert itself as the most important single fact or factor in the relations bet¬ 
ween Bonn and East Berlin. 
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CMEA Looks Ahead 


OR GERHARD WEISS 
Deputy Chairmen of the Council of Ministers, GDR 


Whl : n in January 1949 the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA) was founded in Moscow, not 
a few voices in capitalist countries pro¬ 
phesied only a short existence for this 
institution. But the CMEA has stood 
the test since its foundation despite all 
funeral songs, distortions and slander¬ 
ing and it will continue to progress on 
the successful road. Jf any proof had 
been necessary it was given by the 54th 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the CMEA from July 27-29, 1971, in 
Bucharest. The comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme which was decided on there 
initiated a new and higher stage of co¬ 
operation and development of socialist 
economic integration of the member 
countries of the CMEA. 

Twenty Years' Experience 

This programme did not come into 
existence all of a sudden. Its reality is 
based on the utilisation of the great 
treasure of experience gathered by the 
member states in twenty years of 
co-operation, a period of time during 
which the CMEA countries, mainly 
with the help of the Soviet Union, 
increased their share in the world’s 
industrial production from 20 to 
33 per cent. During the past two 
decades these states have made 
great headway in all spheres of social, 
political and economic life. Industrial 
production in the CMEA member 
countries rose by nearly 580 per cent 
in 1970 compared with 1950, whereas it 
rose only by 180 per cent in the deve¬ 
loped capitalist states. Many new 
industrial branches and hundreds of 
large industrial plants canie into life 
as a result of the co-operation between 
the CMEA countries. Mutual goods 
turnover increased by more than 600 
per cent during the past twenty years. 
Reliable preconditions for a further 66 
per cent increase during the current 
live-year Plan were created. Scientific 
technological achievements and know¬ 
how are exchanged on a broad scale. 

It is the main task of the comprehen- 
si\e programme decided upon in Buch¬ 
arest to perfect the structure of the 
national economies, to improve the 
technological level of single branches 
as well as to meet better the require¬ 
ments for raw materials and fuels, 
plant and other products. This pro¬ 
gramme will contribute to a further 
improvement of the material and cul¬ 
tural standard of living of the popu¬ 
lation of the CMFA member countries 


and to a gradual equalisation of their 
economic level. I am convinced that 
this will lead to a further strengthening 
of the CMEA countries’ position in 
international economies. It would 
go too far to deal here in detail with 
the comprehensive programme. There¬ 
fore 1 want to explain only a few 
problems to the readers of Eastern 
Economist. 

Co-operation to be Deepened 

The CMEA member countries ex¬ 
press in the Bucharest document their 
intention to deepen and improve eco¬ 
nomic and scientific and technological 
co-operation. At the same lime they 
want to develop socialist economic 
integration. Main ways and means to 
reach this aim are multilateral and bila¬ 
teral consultations on basic economic 
problems, a deepened co-operation in 


the field of planning of the countries 
and increased international speciali¬ 
sation and co-operation. Furthermore 
this includes the development of exist¬ 
ing and the establishment of new inter¬ 
national economic organisations by the 
countries interested, the improvement 
of currency and financial relations and 
of the legal basis of economic and 
scientific and technological co-opera¬ 
tion. 

The comprehensive programme is 
based—as I have mentioned already— 
on results and experience gathered in 
the more than 20 years of co-operation 
between the CMEA countries It is 
now to be continued on a higher level. 
Important practical steps have been 
undertaken for a closer interlacing of 
the national economies especially in 
the co-ordination of the five-year 
Plans for the 1971-75 period. The co« 


GDR: INDEX OF NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 

In Comparable Prices 


Year 

Produced - 

Domestically Utilised 

Gross 

National 

Product 

Total 

Accumu¬ 

lation 

Consump¬ 

tion 


1950= 

J00 



1955 

185 

184 

213 

182 

173 

1960 

261 

281 

599 

252 

254 

1963 

282 

289 

586 

262 

286 

1964 

296 

306 

678 

271 

307 

1965 

310 

323 

756 

283 

325 

1966 

325 

343 

851 

296 

344 

1967 

342 

359 

901 

309 

366 

1968 

360 

368 

851 

323 

390 

1969 1 

378 

395 

941 

341 

415 


1. Provisional figures. 


GDR: SHARE OF FORMS OF OWNERSHIP IN NATIONAL INCOME 

In Effective Prices 


Socialist 


Semi-state Private 


Year Total Nationally—Coope- 

owned rative 


Per cent 

1950 56.8 50.5 6.3 — 43.2 

1969 1 85.5 68.2 17.3 8.6 5.8 


1. Provisional figures. 
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ordination of the plans is the main 
method of co-ordination. The Bucha¬ 
rest programme stipulates how it is to 
be perfected. Thus the CMEA coun¬ 
tries will work out joint forecasts for 
the fuel and power basis, including 
nuclear energy, for the raw mate¬ 
rial basis of important branches, 
for complex machines and installation 
systems. The development of impor¬ 
tant branches of the national economies 
and types of production will be co¬ 
ordinated for a period of ten to twenty 
years. A new form of co-operation will 
be introduced with the joint planning of 
special industrial branches and types of 
production by interested member coun¬ 
tries. 

The projects of scientific and techno¬ 
logical co-operation, too, make clear 
the great potentialities which can be 
opened up for the benefit of all member 
countries. Research tasks can be solved 
at a higher speed and with less efforts 
as it would be possible in a single 
country. This concerns, for instance* 
environmental protection, the cultiva¬ 
tion of high-yielding agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, deep-sea research and the pro¬ 
duction of highly productive machines. 
The most important concern of the 
programme is how to meet the require¬ 
ments existing in regard to raw mate¬ 
rials and fuels, plant and other pro¬ 
ducts. 

Main Supplier the Soviet Union 

As is known, the Soviet Union still 
has to cover the imports of the other 
CMEA countries for reasons of the 
unequal natural distribution of fuels, 
power sources and raw materials. This 
applies to 55 per cent with regard to 
crude oil products, 66 per cent to hard 
coal and 90 per cent to iron ore. 

The development of such important 
branches of GDR's national eco¬ 
nomy as the chemical industry, the 
power industry and metallurgy, is to¬ 
day—and still more in future—greatly 
determined by long-term agreements 
on the division of labour with the 
Soviet Union and other socialist coun¬ 
tries. This holds true for the safeguard¬ 
ing of the raw material basis of these 
branches as well as for the establish¬ 
ment of optimum capacities under 
consideration of the continuous en¬ 
largement of the assortment of 
products. 

The economic necessity to produce 
in machine building and electrical en¬ 
gineering and electronics in large series, 
to concentrate on certain products and 
to improve quality calls for a long-term 
and stable international specialisation 
and co-operation, too. Socialist partner¬ 
ship in the most varied fields of material 


production as well as in science and 
technology creates new and favourable 
conditions for a rational operation of 
enterprises and combines in GDR. 
Thus it becomes an important factor 
in the solution of the main national 
economic task in the 1971-75 period, 
the further improvement of the material 
and cultural standard of living of the 
population. 

Advantages for Other Countries 

It can be said in conclusion that the 
concept of GDR’s economic deve¬ 
lopment includes intensive participation 
in the socialist international division of 


labour as well as in international trade. 
The long-term agreements concluded 
with the Soviet Union and the other 
CMEA countries open up great oppor¬ 
tunities for concrete agreements with 
other foreign trade partners too. Soci¬ 
alist economic integration ensures 
GDR of supply with the necessary basic 
and raw materials and enables it to 
concentrate on special branches, spher¬ 
es and products as have been co-ordi¬ 
nated between the CMEA countries. 
On the other hand, this creates favour¬ 
able conditions for the extension of 
external economic relations with the 
developing countries and the capitalist 
states. 


Cooperation within Comecon 1966*70 


Industrial production of the 
Comecon countries 



'300 industrial and 
agricultural 

protects jg cen t the imported j 
combustibles and row material 


From the USSR lor the 
fraternal countries 



From the fraternal 
countries (or the USSR 


54 chemical 
enterprises fjjgjjj 



X 


Participation in investments 
for the combustible,row 
material.metolffertilizer 
and cellulose industries 
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Indo-GDR Economic Relations 

MANUBHAI SHAH 

Former Minister of Commerce, Government of Indie 


The Indian Council of Foreign Trade 
with the co-opcration of the All-India 
Man ufacturers’ Organisation, Indian 
Institute of Foreign Trade and the 
GDR Chamber of Foreign Trade orga¬ 
nised a seminar on “Indo-GDR Eco¬ 
nomic Co-operation” on October 4, 
1969. It was the consensus of the con¬ 
ference that Indo-GDR trade and 
economic relations had come to stay. 
The seminar concluded with an op¬ 
timistic note of expanding the two-way 
trade between India and GDR as 
practicable, feasible and achievable. 
The suggestion of an international 
division of labour between both the 
countries was deemed essential and 
accepted. 

As the main aim of the seminar was 
to increase India's trade with GDR 
on a reciprocal basis, it was recom¬ 
mended that an “Indo-GDR Trade 
Group” should be constituted under 
the auspices cf the Indian Council of 
Foreign Trade and accordingly an Indo- 
GDR Trade Group was established on 
October 27, 1970. The main objectives 
of the Indo-GDR Trade Group are to 
promote trade, collaborations, joint- 
ventures and overall economic co¬ 
operation between the two countries. 
The Grc up exchanges information, 
maintains liaison between chambers of 
commerce, promotes delegations of 
businessmen and industrialists cither 
way, organises exhibitions and display 
showrooms and does such things as are 
necessary to increase the goodwill of 
the two countries. 

Overall Supervision 

The Group functions under the over¬ 
all supervision of the Council's rules 
and regulations but has freedom to 
make recommendations to the Working 
Committee of the Central Committer 
of the Council for furtherance of mutual 
trade. 

In order to look after the interest of 
the trade group, the Group has elec¬ 
ted amongst themselves an Executive 
Committee which is entrusted with the 
executive work of the Group. The 
Group so far has 68 members who have 
trade links with GDR. 

In the last two decades, trade bet¬ 
ween socialist countries and developing 
countries has emerged as dynamic 
sector of foreign trade. The share of 
developing countries in the foreign 
trade of the socialist countries of eas¬ 
tern Europe, for instance, has increased 
considerably. India has been the fore¬ 
most among the developing countries 
forging active and growing trade rela¬ 


tions with socialist countries. India’s 
external trade in the post-Independence 
era has risen with these countries from 
a mere Rs 8.6 crores in the early 1960’s 
to an impressive total of over Rs 500 
crores at the end of 1970. This has also 
been accompanied by progressive di¬ 
versification and steady increase in the 
share of non-traditional items from 
14.3 per cent in 1961-62 to 27.8 per 
cent in 1969-70. The export to these 
countries of engineering goods alone 
has increased from Rs 3.8 million in 
1964 to about Rs 100 million in 1970. 

Enormous Growth 

The trade and payment arrangement 
with GDR has contributed to the enor¬ 
mous growth of bilateral trade. The 
two-way trade appears to be gradually 
adjusting itself to the changing econo¬ 
mic requirements of the two trading 
partners and changes in commodity 
composition have been in evidence. 
The share of primary products in In¬ 
dia’s exports to GDR has declined from 
78 per cent to 64 per cent and that of 
manufactured goods has increased from 
22 per cent to 36 per dent. GDR 
is at present manufacturing 70 to 80 
per cent of its requirements within the 
country. Short as GDR is of raw mate¬ 
rial and manpower, the country is seri¬ 
ously considering rationalisation in the 
items it produces and it is expected 
that under the new economic policy 
which is being enforced, it will 
devote its attention to the production 
of more sophisticated items and will 
try to reduce the list to about 50 per 
cent. A beginning in this regard has 
already been made and during the years 
to come, countries such as India have a 
fair chance to fill the demand of GDR 
for the rest of the items which it will 
not be producing in the future. 

Although the main stress is on the im¬ 
port of commodities which are essential 
for the economy of GDR, namely, 
industrial raw material, essential con¬ 
sumer goods such as tea, coffee, 
cashew, etc., GDR also purchases from 
India a variety of other products, 
both engineering and non-engineering. 
In the field of engineering goods, a num¬ 
ber of items arc of interest which can be 
supplied by India. There is, for ins¬ 
tance, considerable interest in the im¬ 
port of automobile parts and acces¬ 
sories such as piston rings, gaskets and 
needle roller bearings. In the held of 
machine tools, GDR has been purchas¬ 
ing a fairly large variety of items from 
all over the world in spite of the fact 
that its machine tool industry is very 


highly developed. Similarly such items 
as room radiators, domestic boilers, 
C.I. specials, castings, radiator httings, 
valves, etc. offer a good scope. Textile 
machinery industry in GDR is highly 
developed but there is demand for 
components and parts and other ancil¬ 
lary equipment. In the held of light 
engineering goods, torches, dry batte¬ 
ries, light httings, etc. offer good scope 
for expansion. Wire ropes and wire 
products, hand knitting machines, la¬ 
boratory equipment and instruments 
are some of the other products which 
have already found a place in our ex¬ 
ports to GDR. Storage batteries, elect¬ 
rical equipment and switchgear are 
some other items which offer possibili¬ 
ties of increased export to GDR. 

In the case of non-engineering pro¬ 
ducts also, considerable scope exists 
for the export of chemicals and phar¬ 
maceuticals, paper and paper products, 
marine products, coir products pnd 
jute goods. All these items are being 
imported by GDR and there is scope for 
the enlargement of our trade in respect 
of these items provided a systematic, 
carefully planned approach is made. 

Bilateral Shipping 

India has evolved bilateral shipping 
arrangements in line with the bilateral 
trade agreements with socialist count¬ 
ries. Scindia Navigation Co. Ltd 
placed an order for eight cargo liners 
with GDR. The total value of these 
ships is about Rs 24 crores. Recently 
the Shipping Corporation of India 
Ltd, has also signed a contract for six 
high-speed cargo vessels. This deal, 
worth about Rs 25 crores, is the largest 
single order placed by any Indian 
shipping company with any shipyard 
so far. Since the trade between GDR 
and India is balanced and in terms of 
rupees, orders for these ships would 
also assist in further expansion of In¬ 
dian exports to GDR. 

The Leipzig Fair which takes place 
in March and September every year 
provides a good scope for not only 
presenting to GDR buyers the vari¬ 
ous products that we can export but 
also to show to other countries which 
participate in the Fair the items that 
India can offer for the export market. 
Leipzig Fair is one of the important 
trade fairs in East Europe, perhaps, in 
the whole of Europe where countries 
of the East and West meet, and, there¬ 
fore, exhibiting one’s products at this 
fair gives one scope and chance to en¬ 
large one’s trade not only with east 
Europe but also gets valuable contacts 
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with the west European buyers who two countries and corresponds to the her of Foreign Trade will provide a 

ntay come to the Fair cither as visitors will and the requirements of both very useful opportunity for reviewing the 

or as participants. countries. This will lead to an intensi- present growth and assessing prospects 

. . lication of our relationship, particular- of further growth of trade relations 

Of great significance for our future ly in the scientific, technical and econo- between India and GDR. Steady cx- 

co-opcration is the signing of the proto- mic fields. punsion of bilateral trade in the com- 

col on scientific and technical co- ing years requires the evolution of 

operation between India and GDR for The establishment of counter-part long-term prospective and intensive cx- 
the years 1971 to 1975. It is the first *GDR-India Trade Group* in Berlin ploration of possibilities of growth 

agreement of this type between our under the auspices of the GDR (‘ham- points for lhe two-way trade exchanges. 

External Economic Relations of GDR 


HORST SOLLE 

(Minister of External Economic Relations, GDR) 


The Eighth Party Congress of the 
Socialist Unity Party of Germany 
(SED) held last June was able to draw 
a balance-sheet of the successful econo¬ 
mic development in the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic. Under the leader¬ 
ship of the party of the working 
class, the working people of GDR are 
shaping a socialist society. As a close 
ally of the Soviet Union and an inte¬ 
gral part of the community of socialist 
states, GDR has become an important 
factor for peace and security in Europe. 
Her international authority has been 
growing from year to year. In the 
economic field, too, GDR has been 
steadily advancing which is clearly 
shown by the increase in the national 
income produced in GDR by more than 
live per cent annually. While it amounted 
to 84,000 million marks in 1965 it had 
reached 108,000million marks by 1970. 

Accelerated Growth 

The consolidation of the economic 
potential of GDR is closely linked with 
the accelerated growth of export and 
import figures. Since 1966, some 42 
per cent (in the metal-processing in¬ 
dustry even 50 per cent of the products 
manufactured in 1970) relate to machi¬ 
nery cf new designs. Important indus¬ 
trial equipment as well as large quanti¬ 
ties of raw materials were imported 
for the manufacture of these goods. 
On the other hand, the changes in the 
structure of production have further 
strengthened the export potential of 
the economy of GDR and enabled it 
to export ever larger batches of pro¬ 
ducts suitable for the world markets. 
During the past two years, GDR ma¬ 
chine-tool industry alone increased its 
exports by over 30 per cent, while the 
export of goods of the metal-processing 
industry altogether rose, since 1966, 
by 60 per cent, comprising export of 
machine tools as well as ships, textile 
machines and scientific apparatus. 

GDR's external economic relat¬ 
ions have far-reaching targets for the 
period up to 1975. They are based 
upon the solid foundation of socialist 
planned economy, the hard work of 


millions of working people and the 
increasing integration between GDR 
economy and the potential of the 
USSR and the other member-states of 
CMEA. 

GDR has secured good starting 


positions for the live-year period up to 
1975. The development, according to 
the plan, of her economic potential 
and the high level of her export indus¬ 
tries have greatly contributed towards 
consolidating the international posi¬ 
tion of GDR as a partner in external 


GDR Foreign Trade 


160-170% 
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economic relations. Thus the foreign pass mutual goods exchange of more nomy greatly depends on raw material 

trade turnover of GDR rose in the than 165,000 million marks, over 100 supplies from the Soviet Union from 

past five years by some 60 per cent, million marks of which are accounted where she obtains vital commodities 

that is, from 24,700 million marks in for by the Soviet Union. This means such as mineral oil, coal and coke. 

1965 to over 39,000 million marks in that goods to the tune of 50 million ferrous and non-ferrous metals, as well 

1970. The foreign trade volume of marks arc delivered daily between as chemical raw materials which she 

GDR between 1966 and 1970 totalled these two countries. The overall scope lacks completely or to a gerat extent 

160,000 million marks. of trade is to increase by 56 percent as on her own territory. About 90 per 

compared with the past five-year Plan cent of mineral oil and iron ore, 40 
The Soviet Union and other socialist period. Such an agreement is without per cent of rolled steel, 70 per cent of 

countries account for nearly three a parallel in the practice of interna- zinc, 60 per cent of primary aluminium 

quarters of the foreign trade volume of lional trade. and lead, 40 per cent of timber and 85 

GDR. GDR regards it to be of inesli- per cent cf cotton required by GDR 

mablc value that it is able to trade, to The agreements concluded with the are imported from the Soviet Union, 

such an extent, with the Soviet Union USSR safeguard markets for a major 

and the other socialist countries, as this part of GDR export production for a External economic relations between 
fact safeguards the stability of supplies long time ahead. This is of great value GDR and the other CMEA-countries 

of vital raw materials and equipment for an effective production. Entire too, are developing successfully and 

and enables GDR, by way of increas- branches of GDR’s metal-processing to their mutual benefit. From 1966 to 

ing division of labour, to concentrate industry have, to a major part, adapted 1970, the goods exchanged with Hun- 

production on selected branches and themselves to the requirements of the gary almost doubled while the volume 

ranges which have been jointly agreed national economy of the USSR, such of trade with Poland, Czechoslovakia, 

upon between the CMf A-states. The as shipbuilding, vehicle building, roll- Bulgaria and Romania rose by some 

long-term trade agreements concluded ing mill equipment, the machine tool 65 per cent in each case. Of particular 

with the socialist countries for the industry and the construction of scien- significance is the high proportion ^of 

period between 1971 and 1975 encom- tific apparatus. GDR’s national eco- metal goods in the exchange of com- 



Mr H. Sotle , GDR Minister of Externel Economic Relations, and Mr LN. Mishra, Indian Minister of 
Foreign Trade, signing the Agreement on Scientific and Technical Cooperation , between the German 
Democratic Republic and India on February 2,1971 In New Delhi . From Left Mr H. Fischer. Consul General 
of GDR in India, Mr £. Kattner, Deputy Minister , External Economic Relations of GDR, Mr H. Sofia, 
Minister of External Economic Relations of GDR and Mr L.N. Mishra, Minister of Foreign Trade of India, 
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modities which reflect”the rapid advance 
of those countries in meeting the re¬ 
quirements of science and technology. 
Thus goods of the machine building 
and electrical engineering and electro¬ 
nics industries reached, in 1970, a share 
in exports from GDR to the partner 
states of approximately 60 per cent, 
while their share in imports rose from 
34 per cent in 1965 to 54 per cent in 
1970. This development is certain to 
continue in the years from 1971 to 
1975. 

The assessment made by the Eighth 
Party Congress of the SED t that GDR’s 
stand for peace and national indepen¬ 
dence is gaining increasing international 
recognition, has clearly been confirm¬ 
ed also in its economic co-operation 
with the countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, a number of which 
established diplomatic relations with 
GDR in recent months. Many of these 
countries actively advocate, at an inter¬ 
national level, the admission of GDR 
to the UNO and its bodies and specia¬ 
lized agencies. 

At the present stage, the orientation, 
determined by mutual interest, on 
long-term agreements and arrangements 
between the governments is an essen¬ 
tial feature of the relations between 
GDR and the emergent countries 
in the field of economics. This trend is 
supplemented by the increasing com¬ 
plex integration of the various elements 
of co-operation in the field of external 
economic relations with special empha¬ 
sis on concentrated co-operation in the 
main key industries. 

Reactionary Attack 

The socialist trade policy of GDR 
takes into account the requirements 
of the struggle waged by the emergent 
countries for their economic indepen¬ 
dence. Thus particular attention is 
paid to direct co-operation with the 
state sector of the economy, as well 
as with the national companies and 
firms. This sector, as is generally known, 
is to a high degree subjected to attack 
by reactionary forces, inside and out¬ 
side the countries concerned. Of great 
significance is the clearing system of 
the mutual liabilities applied to trade 
relations with most of the partner 
countries. The balanced clearing of 
deliveries and services provides the 
exchange of goods with a higher degree 
of reliability, prevents any unilateral 
outflow of foreign exchange and 
opens to the national production of the 
partner countries a long-term market 
in GDR regarding raw materials as well 
as semi-finished products. Under these 
conditions the countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America derive great benefit 
from increased exports to GDR by 
continually expanding imports of ma¬ 
chines# plant# chemical products and 
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other commodities from the GDR. 

In 1971 GDR has been able to 
continue her eftorls for the conclusion 
of official agreements and arrange¬ 
ments on economic and scientific and 
technological co-operation with the 
emergent countries. This applies, parti¬ 
cularly, also to the agreements on 
scientific and technological co-opera¬ 
tion, which have for the first time been 
concluded with India and Ceylon and 
agreements between GDR and Chile. 
Altogether the conclusion can be drawn 
that the extent and structure of the 
goods exchange between GDR and the 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America are more than ever marked 
by the sum total of their friendly relat¬ 
ionship. The economic requirements 
and interests combined with a far- 
reaching congruence in the basic poli¬ 
tical aspects will, also in future, result 
in an increase in the trade and economic 
co-operation between GDR and the 
emergent countries. 

On the basis of the positive overall 
development of the national economy 
of GDR, the exchange of goods between 
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GDR and the capitalist industrial 
countries rose by 20 per cent between 
1969 and 1970. In this context it is 
worth noting that foreign trade showed 
the most favourable development bet¬ 
ween GDR and those countries which 
offer government-backed guarantees 
for this trade or are prepared to 
establish such stable basis. Thus, the 
trade with Finland reached higher-than- 
average rates of increase. Likewise 
trade with France rose, during the same 
period, by over 50 per cent. These 
few figures alone demonstrate that the 
goods made in GDR have acquired a 
nigh reputation in capitalist countries, 
too. 

This tendency of external economic 
relations has been promoted by long¬ 
term agreements concluded in 1969-70 
between the Office for External Econo¬ 
mic Relations of GDR and the corres¬ 
ponding partners in the capitalist in¬ 
dustrialised countries. These agree¬ 
ments, which are oriented on long-term 
periods, established the foundations 
for a greater stability and security in 
the external economic relations with a 
number of countries At present there 


GDR: NATIONAL INCOME AND NET PRODUCT OF VARIOUS 
ECONOMIC SECTORS 
In Comparable Prices 



1950 

1955 

1960 

1968 

1969' 



Thousand million marks 



Industry 3 * 

14.7 

28.2 

41.2 

61.0 

65.1 

Building trade 

1.9 

3.1 

5.1 

8.2 

9.0 

Agriculture 3 

8.9 

11.0 

12.0 

13.4 

12.4 

Transport, post and tele¬ 
communications 

2.2 

3.6 

4.0 

5.3 

5.4 

Domestic trade 

3.2 

7.7 

9.5 

12.6 

13.4 

Other productive bran¬ 
ches 

0.4 

0.5 

1.2 

1.8 

2.0 

Nett product of the vari¬ 
ous economic sectors 

31.3 

54.1 

73.1 

102.4 

107.2 

Deduction for own con¬ 
sumption 

4.2 

3.8 

2.0 

4.6 

4.4 

National Income 

27.2 

50.3 

71.0 

97.8 

102.8 


GDR: SHARE OF VARIOUS ECONOMIC FACTORS IN THE NET 

PRODUCT 
Per cent 


Industry 3 

47.0 

52.1 

56.4 

59.6 

60.7 

Building trade 

6.1 

5.8 

7.0 

8.0 

8.4 

Agriculture 3 

28.4 

20.2 

16.4 

13.1 

11.6 

Transport, post and tele¬ 
communications 

7.1 

6.6 

5.5 

5.2 

5.0 

Domestic trade 

10.1 

14.2 

13.0 

12.3 . 

12.5 

Other productive bran¬ 
ches 

1.2 

1.0 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

Net product of the vari¬ 
ous economic sectors 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1. Provisional figures. 2. Including productive crafts# without building 
crafts. 3. Including forestry. 
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exist agreements with 17 capitalist 
industrialised countries, eight of which 
with a duration of three to Eve years. 

The extended dimensions of the 


development of the external economic 
relations of GOR in the 'seventies’, as 
laid down by the Eighth Party Congress 
of the SED, open up new vistas for 
trade and scientific and technological 


co-operation. Basing itself on socialist 
economic integration according to 
plan, GDR will continue to consolidate 
its dole as an important partner in 
external economic relations. 


Foreign Policy: India and QDR 

DR J' D. SETHI 

Director of Studies, Indian Council of World Affairs 


India's approach or policy towards 
the German Democratic Republic 
(GDR) was guided by a number of 
considerations, some of which are no 
longer relevant. It seems New Delhi 
has not given enough thought to the 
basic changes that have taken place 
in Europe. Ever since Herr Brandt 
opened up his ostpolitik of building 
bridges with the East, all major count¬ 
ries have begun to adjust themselves to 
the emerging realignments in Europe. 

The first and main aspect of India’s 
foreign policy towards GDR was that 
the policy was a byproduct of India's 
approach to the two power blocs. With 
regard to the communist bloc in 
Europe, the policy was uniformly the 
same for all members of the bloc, 
though the response of each to India 
was not necessarily the same. Flexibility 
and differentiation which were needed 
in India’s bilateral relations with east 
European countries remained absent. 
India's relations with GDR improved 
only when her relations with Moscow 
became closer. 

Main Consideration 

Second, India’s relations with GDR 
(East Germany) were derived from its 
relations with West Germany. There 
was some justification for this deriva¬ 
tion in early years but not subsequently 
when India claimed and stressed inde¬ 
pendence of policy and judging of each 
issue on merit. For a number of rea¬ 
sons, trade and aid relations with West 
Germany were of far greater significance 
to India than those with East Germany 
during the ‘fifties’. West Germany 
showed considerable interest in Indians 
plans and programmes of economic 
development. During that period, the 
East German government was still 
struggling to establish its legitimacy in 
which it then was not very successful. 
Subsequently, however, the Socialist 
Unity Party of GDR was able to make 
a rapid progress in winning popular 
support. Nevertheless, this was not the 
main consideration with India for de¬ 
veloping its relations with GDR at a 
rather slow pace. The main considera¬ 
tion was that India did not want to get 
into cold-war politics, which the lialls- 
tein Doctrine imparted to the question 
of giving diplomatic recognition to 
GDR. An even more important rea¬ 
son was that the Soviet Union during 


Stalin’s days was rather unsympathe¬ 
tic, if not hostile, to India. Consequent¬ 
ly, India’s relations with other members 
of the socialist bloc also could not 
grow very fast. In fact India’s econo¬ 
mic relations with the whole of eastern 
Europe were of minor importance until 
Khrushchev’s rise to power. It was this 
change in the Soviet leadership and their 
policy towards India that brought 
in its wake new and closer relations 
between India and GDR. Therefore, 
it was more for historical reasons than 
any other that India’s approach to the 
two German governments remained 
unequal. It took almost two decades 
for India to raise the “diplomatic” 
relations with GDR from a mere ex¬ 
change of Trade Representatives to 
the exchange of Consuls General. 

Element of Continuity 

Third, the main reason for the per¬ 
sistence of this discrepancy was a 
strong element of continuity in India’s 
policy in general. It must be noted that 
whatever policies were framed by 
Jawaharla! Nehru in the early years 
of independence and whatever level of 
external relationships was established 
then, they continued to prevail even 
when they had turned anachronistic. 
Indian foreign policy makers paid little 
heed to establishing a dynamic re¬ 
lationship between continuity and 
change. The world had undergone 
fundamental changes and had thrown 
up new challenges, and yet it seemed 
that the Indian policy makers were 
slow to react and adjust to them. 

For example, the Hallstein Doctrine 
died the day West Germany decided 
to have diplomatic relations with Mos¬ 
cow. For a large independent nation 
like India to have refused to recognise 
the change exposed the continuity of a 
rigid policy and an unnecessary recog¬ 
nition of pressures from West Germany. 
It is even less understandable that after 
Herr Brandt ushered in his ostpolitik 
of having political relations with east 
European countries, which have not 
only diplomatic but very close political 
relations with East Germany, India 
should keep persisting in maintaining 
unequal diplomatic relations with the 
two Germanics. West Germany is 
beginning to recognise that its security 
and its role in Europe depend upon al¬ 


most giving full recognition to GDR. 

Indeed, Bonn has completely reversed 
its old policy. Previously, it wanted 
detente with Moscow through unity 
with East Germany. Then it changed 
over to the policy of unity through 
detente. Not being able to make much 
headway even in this total reversal of its 
policy, West Germany is steadily mov¬ 
ing towards granting full recognition 
to East Germany as an independent 
state. It may still take some more time 
before this recognition is given but 
Bonn cannot hope to make its ost¬ 
politik a success without ultimately 
agreeing to do so. 

Taken for Granted 
A country need not be given recogni¬ 
tion even though it satisfies all the 
conditions of international law, be¬ 
cause it may not be in our national 
interest to do so. It would be very 
difficult to justify India’s non-recogni¬ 
tion of GDR on that account and for so 
long. However, no longer can New 
Delhi afford to ignore the facts of the 
new GDR. GDR as a state has 
now existed for about two decades and 
there is no likelihood of its disappear¬ 
ing. Its new constitution, which was 
adopted in April 1968 through national 
plebiscite, had an overwhelming sup¬ 
port from its people. GDR is the 
fifth largest industrial country in Europe 
outside the USSR and is also the tenth 
highly industrialised country of the 
world. It has been given recognition 
by 28 states having more than half the 
population of the world, in addition to 
its enjoying lesser forms of recognition 
from several others. Not only have 
India's trade relations with it grown 
rapidly, but on almost every major 
move that India has made in world or 
regional politics, it has found support 
from GDR. For example, about India’s 
policy on Bangla Desh, no other coun¬ 
try in the world has given as much 
political support to India as GDR. And 
yet it is rather unfortunate that this 
fact is not sufficiently publicised, or do 
we take GDR for granted? There is 
nothing in international^ law or in the 
scheme of our national interests today 
which does not justify giving ftill re¬ 
cognition to that country. 

India must recognise the changes that 
are taking place in the respective poli- 
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cies of the two Gertnanys which had 
to face fbr long the problem of over¬ 
coming their past. Indeed, both of them 
have outlived their past, and we need 
not go by it any more, ft is evident that 
both West Germany and GDR are 
interested in maintaining the status 
quo not only because either of them 
can change it but because both can 
pursue their respective foreign policy 
objectives only through the mainte- • 
nance of the status quo. The rise of 
West Germany as a centre of economic 
power, hence of potential political 
and military power, has encouraged 
Moscow to' neutralise it through 
friendship and to have such security 
arrangements in Europe in which the 
need or the possibility of militarised 
Germany does not arise. 

On its part, West Germany has 
also realised that it remains the 
most vulnerable part of the NATO 
strategy if only because it forms 
the frontline of the western defence. 
This convergence of interests bet¬ 
ween Moscow and Bonn has improved 
the prospects of East Germany emerg¬ 
ing as a powerful independent economic 
entity. The Brezhnev Doctrine which 
had created the fear that Moscow would 
not permit East Germany to find its 
own course of action has become re¬ 
dundant because of Herr Brandt’s 
ostpolitik! In fact, it was in 1968 
that Herr Brandt clearly stated that 
Bonn's policy of detente with east 
must include reconciliation with GDR 
as much‘as with other east European 
countries. He found totally irrelevant 
Washington’s view that a united Ger¬ 
many, militarily, impotent and neutra¬ 
list would p^t an end to the hopes of a 
strong and united Europe, which would 
have a pull over East Germany and 
eastern Europe. Washington’s view 
negated its own hypothesis and left 
no role for Germany, whether divided 
or united and thus had to be rejected. 

Status Quo 

The Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) and the ostpolitik negotiations 
have this in common that the former 
aims to legitimise the status quo bet¬ 
ween the world powers and the latter 
between Moscow and Bonn on the one 
hand and East Germany and West 
Germany on the other. Notwithstand¬ 
ing America’s suspicions, both types of 
negotiations have been welcomed by the 
European majority because there is a 
chance of reduction of tension in 
Europe. If these negotiations succeed. 
East Germany is going to find an im¬ 
portant place on the map of Europe. 

There is another fact which cannot 
be ignored. France under de Gaulle 
pursued a policy of excluding the USA 
from European defence and- desired an 
integrated independent west European 
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deterrent. The Christian Democrats 
in West Germany had some fascination 
for the French approach. But Herr 
Brandt, when he came to power, soon 
realised that an independent European 
deterrent in which Germany was the 
linchpin would be either unacceptable 
to others or create more difficulties for 
Bonn vis-a-vis Moscow and other east 
European countries. An integrated 
west European deterrent would come 
only after the detente with east became 
a success. Besides, the west European 
countries are facing the imperialism of 
American technology and it is only a 
matter of time before they develop 
common foreign economic policies. 
The recent dollar crisis has further 
highlighted this struggle between wes¬ 
tern Europe and the United States. 
Herr Brandt could not wait for London, 
Paris and Washington to arrive at a 
new common approach to Moscow. 
He had to make a move himself to¬ 
wards the east, including GDR. 

Both NATO and Warsaw pact alli¬ 
ances are not democratic systems, 
Tensions are growing within each bloc. 
Within the communist bloc, many im¬ 
portant changes are taking place. New 
Delhi must realise that it cannot have a 
uniform policy towards all east Euro¬ 
pean countries because of the different 
pattern of behaviour of these countries. 
For example, Rumania has shown some 
coolness, if not hostility, towards India, 
largely because of the role it has opted 
for in respect of Sino-Soviet relations. 
At the Pugwash Conference, in August 
1971, at Bucharest, Rumania was ac¬ 
tually workitig for Pakistan. Rumania 
is typical in the sense that it has rigid 
internal policies and flexible foreign 
policies. It did not bother at all about 
GDR when it entered into relations with 
West Germany in 1967. On the other 
hand, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria 
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have both rigid internal and external 
policies. But GDR and Hungary are 
the two countries which are fast de¬ 
veloping into flexible internal as well as 
external policies. Hungary’s dominant 
foreign policy considerations arc in 
the context of Europe but GDR has 
developed wider interests outside. 
Therefore, India must recognise this 
change and reorient its cast European 
polkics towards these two countries, 
more especially towards GDR. 

Little Justification 

There is little justification for main¬ 
taining old uniformity. The Soviet 
policy towards other" east European 
communist countries is itself pulling 
in opposite directions. On the one hand 
Moscow emphasises the unity of these 
countries and on the other follows a 
policy of detente with Bonn; the latter 
cannot but allow Moscow’s allies to 
have their own European policies. 
Ideology may be common to them but 
not their security and economic inte¬ 
rests. GDR wishes to add to the 
detente her cwn demand for full 
recognition. She would get recognition 
sooner than later. There is no point in 
India waiting for that moment. 

GDR has entered the phase of 
economic nationalism and consumer 
communism despite its emphasis on 
bloc solidarity and socialist inter¬ 
nationalism. She is likely to face prob¬ 
lems of internal and external adjust¬ 
ments. She would certainly not like 
to pay higher prices for raw materials 
she purchases from the Soviet Union 
than the world prices. During 1970, 
the COMECON developed policies 
of rigid integration. Moscow would 
certainly not like the east European 
countries to look towards European or 
American market. But it cannot have 
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Economic Sector 

Nationally 

owned 

Co¬ 

operative 

Semi-state 

Private 



Per cent 


Industry 2 

79.5 

3.0 

11.4 

6.1 

Building trade 

56.2 

26.3 

9.0 

8.6 

Agriculture 3 

13.6 

81.6 

0.1 

4.8 

Transport, post and tele¬ 
communications 

93.5 

. 

3.4 

3.1 

Domestic trade 

62.9 

24.3 

7.2 

5.6 

Other productive branches 

92.9 

1.6 

2.4 

3.0 


1. Provisional figures. 2. Including productive crafts, without building 
crafts. 3. Including forestry. 
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The scientific-technological revolution requires highly-qualified, future-minded men 
and women with a sound technical understanding. Building up a potential in education 
oriented on the future : For decades GOR experts have been working on this problem, 
and the internationally noted successes achieved by the GDR education system are 
a result of this. 


The nationally owned foreign trade enterprise intirmid informs you about, and 
supplies you with, findings in the field of educational science which are reflected by 
the GOR-made technical products and teaching aids for progressive education systems. 

In termed equips universities, laboratories as well as 
colleges and technical schools. 


i n t e r m e d exports technical laboratories for training purposes and, in addition to 
that, teaching aids for physics, biology and general instruction. When making inmt- 
ments in your education system, make use of the experience gained by a future- 
oriented education system. We claim : Success in education is success in the future I 
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any serious objections to these count¬ 
ries finding avenues elsewhere. Nor does 
the new economic nationalism imply 
autarky; it means expansion in different 
directions. India being, the most im¬ 
portant trading partner of GDR out¬ 
side the communist world, it must 
take advantage of this situation and 
expand further its economic relations 
with that fast developing country. 
East Germany like the Soviet Union 
would be looking for consumer goods 
to satisfy its populace and India can 
meet that demand to some extent. More 
than that* it is important that India 
should also have political relations 
with it because the growing economic 
independence and power of GDR 
would be a great asset for India, parti¬ 
cularly in the context of the new rela¬ 
tions between India and the Soviet 
Union. 

Unfortunately, the importance to 
India of GDR has been understated be¬ 
cause only the Indian communists have 
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supported India giving full recognition 
to GDR. It is time that GDR 
realised that it has to build in this 
country an independent support for 
its case rather than depend upon the 
communists only. It is of no conse¬ 
quence to India as to what the social 
system in GDR is, although some of the 
theoretical formulations of the Socialist 
Unity Party are of considerable im¬ 
portance for left theoreticians in Indip. 
For example, GDR’s theory of the 
"state of all people” requires a much 
greater debate than has been done so 
far. But all this is of not much signi¬ 
ficance in developing inter-state rela¬ 
tions. What is of significance is that the 
usual ideological overtones of the issue 
of recognition must be avoided. It is 
worth noting that ideological overtones 
are missing from the proposals that are 
being made for calling a European 
Security Conference. In fact, Moscow 
has totally underplayed the conflict 
between the capitalist and the socialist 
world systems in its proposals for 
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European security. It goes to the credit 
of GDR that in its foreign policy ap- 
proch to India, it has so far comple¬ 
tely eschewed ideological over¬ 
tones. 

It must also be stressed for the bene¬ 
fit of those who want to aldd an anti¬ 
communist bias in our foreign policy 
that there is no scope for it in so far as 
our relations with GDR are concerned 
New Delhi cannot be guided by any 
such consideration in formulating its 
policies towards the two Germanys. 
The only consideration is that of the 
national interest and it clearly points ',o 
the direction that India must immediate¬ 
ly offer full recognition to GDR and 
make up for this great omission in its 
foreign policy, for which there has not 
been any justification for almost over a 
decade now. In July 1970, Walter 
Ulbricht declared. “We enter the se¬ 
venties full of optimism, with s If- 
confidence and energy”. New Delhi 
might as well recognise that change. 


Recognition of GDR 

OR H. J. RADDE 

Director, South-East Asian Department, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, GOR 


Ir was the late Jawaharlal Nehru who 
gave the lead to a new outlook of the 
Afro-Asian world towards the so-called 
“German problem when he said at 
the Belgrade conference of the non- 
aligned in 1961: 

".. It seems to me obvious that 
there exist certain facts of life, that 
there are first two independent enti¬ 
ties, powers, countries: the govern¬ 
ment of West Germany (the German 
Federal Republic) and the government 
of East Germany (the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic). This is a fact of life. 
This is not a matter of liking or dis¬ 
liking of mint or of anybody else; but 
it is a fact which has to be recognised.. ” 

Not many politicians outside the 
socialist camp were in a position and 
ready at that time to recognise the 
realities or even to draw the logical 
conclusions from such insight. 

Ten years after the Belgrade confe¬ 
rence it is no longer possible to shut 
one’s eyes to the existence of two diffe¬ 
rent states in the centre of Europe, of 
two states which, although situated 
on the territory of the former German 
Reich; followed two completely diffe¬ 
rent ways in their development in the 
course of more than two decades. 

The German Democratic Republic 


and the West German Federal Republic 
today represent two different social and 
political concepts. They are different 
in their socio-economic basis, in their 
political orientation and in the ideology 
and way of living of their citizens as 
well. 

After World War II the eastern part 
of Germany — today GDR — drew 
a few lessons from the bitter experience 
of the past when fascist power and 
ideology were rooted out. It was the 
power of the German monopolists 
which had become, the hotbed of the 
fascist atrocities. It was the Prussian 
landlords who kept alive the aggressive¬ 
ness of German militarism. On the 
territory of GDR all remnants of this 
ugly heritage were done away with, 
and, in fact, the foundation of a new 
German state began there which was 
committed to peace and justice for the 
working people. 

On this basis GDR was built as a 
socialist state. Today GDR represents 
a highly developed society, dynamic 
and stable in the field of economy, 
consistent in its internal and external 
policy and humanistic in its social 
approach. Once again this status was 
recognised and endorsed bv the popu¬ 
lation of GDR when in 1968 in a plebis¬ 
cite the new socialist constitution was 
adopted by more than 90 per cent of the 


electorate in a free and democratic 
ballot. 

A decisive factor for the development 
of GDR is the steadily increasing rela¬ 
tionship with the USSR. There is 
close co-operation in all fields. The 
GDR has become an integral part of the 
socialist family of states and is recog¬ 
nised as a fraternal partner by the other 
socialist countries. In all important 
international matters GDR contributes 
to the common line of the socialist 
countries, whether it is in the frame¬ 
work of the Warsaw Treaty Organisa¬ 
tion or as a member of the Council of 
Mutual Economic Aid. Thus it is 
widely recognised already that the prob¬ 
lem of European security cannot be 
solved without GDR since normalisa¬ 
tion of international relations and 
peaceful coexistence demand equal 
treatment of and respect for all 
sovereign partners. That is why alf 
attempts to disregard the right of 
GDR of equal participation in all 
international matters finally suffer de¬ 
feat. It is mainly due to the continuous 
efforts of the socialist countries that 
the infamous Hallstein Doctrine broke 
down, and it will not be possible to 
revive the course of non-recognition by 
the slogan of so-called inner-Ger- 
man relations. The overriding political 
principle of the German Democratic 
Republic today is the ever deepening 
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friendship with the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries since this 
has proved beneficial to the cause of 
European peace as well. 

The GDR has become a trust worthy 
partner for all newly independent coun¬ 
tries which arc striving for full indepen¬ 
dence and progress. It is the foremost 
obligation of GDR t<> exercise inter¬ 
national solidarity with all peoples who 
are engaged in the struggle against 
impcrialst domination. Again, GDR 
has become a respected friend of many 
Afro-Asian countries. More and more 
countries have realised the fact that 
the increasing factual relations based 
on the principle of mutual benefit de¬ 
mand normal diplomatic relations. 
Hence the demand for recognition has 
become widely popular in many anti- 
imperialist and democratic countries. 
In the last two years 16 countries of 
Asia. Africa and Latin America estab¬ 
lished diplomatic relations with GDR. 
Altogether, GDR has diplomatic re¬ 
lations with 30 countries. 

There is the record of increasing 
co-operation between GDR and India. 
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Mutual understanding in many ques¬ 
tions of common interest, increasing 
trade and cultural exchanges have 
deepened the friendly relations between 
our two countries. In 1970 the status 
of the official representations was 
raised to the level of consulte general. 
Today all doors are open for further 
developing our relations for the bene¬ 
fit of both countries. 

GDR is a partner, willing and 
able to contribute to the solution of 
many pressing problems facing the 
international community. This fact 
was once again underlined at the 
Eighth Congress of the Socialist Unity 
Party of Germany — the leading party 
of GDR. Jn the question of European 
security which is still of the utmost 
importance for international peace, 
the GDR has a clear concept. 

GDR is willing to give unselfish 
support to a European security con¬ 
ference and is ready to participate in 
the work of the UNO and international 
organisations and to establish normal 
diplomatic relations with all states 
on the basis of mutual respect 


for equality and sovereignty. The 
latter applies also to the relations 
between GDR and FRG and between 
GDR and West Berlin. The desire of 
GDR to contribute towards the lessen¬ 
ing of the tension in international re¬ 
lations was proved once again by its 
whole-hearted support to the Four- 
Power agreement on West Berlin. 

It is therefore obvious that the con¬ 
cept of non-recognition of GDR is in 
contradiction to realities. Many years 
of non-recognition of the GDR have 
blocked any attempts to achieve stable 
security in ’Europe. On the other hand, 
the developments of the previous mon¬ 
ths have shown that by recognising the 
sovereign rights of GDR, fruitful dis¬ 
cussions and reasonable solutions are 
possible. The treaties of the USSR 
and Poland with FRG and the West 
Berlin Four-Power Agreement are 
striking examples of the new trends in 
the polities of central Europe. It is in 
accordance with the interests of peace- 
loving states when friends of the GDR 
all over the world raise the slogan: 
“Recognition now. 


Indo-GDR Trade In Tea 


Thf » vsr European countries are now 
important trade partners of India 
under the rupee payment arrangements 
involving bilateral trade and payments 
agreements which were negotiated in 
the early sixties and arc renewed from 
time to time. India’s trade turnover 
with these countries has since been in¬ 
creasing. The commodities trade bet¬ 
ween India and the cast European 
countries are also treated under the 
‘Most Favoured Nation Clause’ and 
the goods are given preferential treat¬ 
ment vis-a-vis those coming from other 
countries through reduction of customs 
duties. One of these countries is the 
German Democratic Republic (GDR) 
whose steadily growing economic pros¬ 
perity made it possible to extend the 
volume of trade, increase the variety 
of goods traded in from vear to year 
and to extend the stable market in 
GDR for the products of the develop¬ 
ing countries. 

The German Democratic Republic 
imports jute, tea and spices as 
also non-traditional items such as 
engineering goods and other manu¬ 
factured items from India while India 
imports machine tools, tractors and a 
wide range of articles required for de¬ 
velopmental purposes. India’s trade 
with GDR has to be viewed not only 
from the point of view of tea but also 
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in the context of India's diversified 
pattern of trade. 

The annual intake of tea into GDR 
is only of the order of one to two mil¬ 
lion kgs. Total import of tea into 
GDR have not shown a definite trend 
over the last decade. Imports fluctua¬ 
ted between 1.14 million kgs and 1.92 
million kgs during the period 1960 to 
1968. Table 1 (p. 15) sets out the 
country of-origin-wise imports of tea 
into GDR. 

These figures reveal that India 
and the USSR arc the major suppliers 
of tea to GDR. Negligible quan¬ 
tities are being imported from Ceylon. 
The UK and the Netherlands also make 
some marginal re-exports to GDR. 

Exports of Indian teas to GDR is 
made under bilateral trade agreement 
according to which a monetary ceiling 
is provided for each trade plan period. 
Actual export performance of this 
country has to be viewed vis-a-vis the 
trade plan provision. The offtake of 
Indian tea by GDR was quite satis¬ 
factory in 1966 and 1967. In fact 
the actual exports during 1966 exce¬ 
eded the plan target of Rs 4.90 
million by about Rs 6.56 million while 
in 1967 exports, were in excess of the 
target of Rs 8.00 million by Rs 1.53 


million. It is evident from the figures in 
Table II (p. 15) that exports in 1966 in 
terms of both quantity and value were 
higher than in 1967. The total quantity 
exported during 1966 was 1.2 million 
kgs and value realised therefrom w«s 
Rs 11.46 million compared to 1.0 
million kgs and Rs 9.53 million of 1967. 
There was a marked decline in exports 
in 1968 which were recorded at only 
500,000 kgs in quantity and Rs 4.12 
million in vilue. In 1969, exports fur¬ 
ther declined to 400,000 kgs and value 
obtained was only Rs 2.97 million, 
leaving a gap of Rs 7.03 million com¬ 
pared to the target of Rs 10.0 million. 

In 1970 there was, however, some 
improvement in exports and the quan¬ 
tity exported went up to 600,000 kgs 
while the realisation correspondingly 
increased to Rs 5.86 million though this 
is still far short of the ceiling of Rs 
10.0 million — the same as for 1968 
and 1969. The gap between actual per¬ 
formance and the ceiling provided in 
the trade plan thus came down to Rs 
4.14 million. The short period of 1971 
i.e. January to April, for which figures 
are available, shows that there have 
been increased exports during this 
period which were recorded at 132,000 
kgs valued at Rs 1.12 million as against 
110,000 kgs valued at Rs 0.84 million 
for the same period of 1970. The figures 
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in Table II bring out the position 
clearly. 

The unit value of exports, which is 
usually higher for GDR than for other 
east European countries, was at its 
highest viz. Rs 9.70 per kg in 1970. 
The unit values realised in 1968 and 
1969 were Rs 8.32 and Rs 8.25 per kg 
respectively. Unit value realised dur¬ 
ing the first four months of the current 
year was higher at Rs 8.47 as com¬ 
pared to Rs 7.69 for the same period 
of 1970. 

Apart from the supplies of tea from 
India, the USSR and small quantities 
from the UK, Ceylon etc. to 
GDR, about three million kgs of tea 
is exported from China to east Euro¬ 
pean countries—mainly to Czecho¬ 
slovakia, GDR, Poland and Hungary. 
The total exports from China during 
the last five years to east European 
countries are as given in Table III. 

Table III 

TEA EXPORTS FROM CHINA TO 
E. EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


thousand kgs 


Year 

Exports 

from 

China 

1965 

2,930 

1966 

2,160 

1967 

2,870 

1968 

2,450 

1968 

2,450 

1969 

3,510 


A part of these teas is obviously im¬ 
ported into GDR to make up the gap 
between total imports and exports 
from other countries. 

GDR is primarily a coffee drink¬ 
ing nation. Its per capita consumption 
of coffee is 2.31 kgs as compared to 
0.07 kgs for tea. Per capita consump¬ 
tion of tea in GDR has declined from 
0.10 kgs in 1963-65 to 0.07 kgs in 1966- 
68. Perhaps this is why GDR has not 
been taking increased quantities of 
tea. So far as tea exports from India 
are concerned, the trend has not been 
satisfactory in recent years which may 
be mainly due to the marked change in 
the composition of India’s exports. 
Increasingly greater stress is being laid 
by India on exports of manufac¬ 
tured and processed goods. The de¬ 
velopment of the national economy of 


<tf>R haft been characterised by stabi¬ 
lity and Continuity which has made it 
today one of the world's leading in¬ 
dustrial nations. The rapid advance¬ 
ment in technology has] opened up a 
large market in this country for manu¬ 
factures and semi-manufactures. In 


view of this, there has had to be a shift 
in our export policy which is now 
biased more heavily towards non- 
traditional items. Efforts to export 
more of our packet tea and instant tea 
to GDR may, in this context, prove re¬ 
warding in the long run. 


Table I 

GDR IMPORTS OF TEA : Country-wise 


(Figures in thousand kgs) 


Year 

Total 

Imports 

of 

tea into 
GDR 

Exports from 


Re-exports from 

India 

Ceylon 

USSR 

UK 

Nether¬ 

lands 

1960 

1,340 

0 


305 

2 

T 

1961 

1,571 

160 

.. 

525 

0 

— 

1962 

1,806 

357 

83 

691 

0 

— 

1963 

1,445 

336 

25 

303 

0 

— 

1964 

1,445 

614 

.. 

829 

0 

— 

1965 

1,924 

775 

33 

307 

3 


1966 

1,142 

1,234 

31 

47 

0 

— 

1967 

1,182 

1,016 

. . 

354 

0 

— 

1968 

1,491 

495 

0 

225 

0 

— 

1969 

N.A, 

360 

29 

675 

0 

11 

1970 

N.A. 

604 

14 

— 

— 

7 

N.A.: 

Not available. 

‘O’—below 500 kgs. 





Table II 

INDIAN TEA EXPORTS TO GDR 

(Million Rupees) 

Year 

Trade 

plan 

provision 

in 

million 

rupees 

Actual exports 

Surplus/ 

■ deficit 
(million 
rupees) 

Quantity 
(‘000 kgs) 

Value 

(million 

rupees) 

Unit 
value 
Rs /kg. 

1966 

4.90 

1,234 

11.46 

9.29 

+6.56 

1967 

8.00 

1,016 

9.53 

9.38 

+ 1.53 

1968 

9.50 

495 

4.12 

8.32 

—5.38 

1969 

10.00 

360 

2.97 

8.25 

—7.03 

1970 

10.00 

604 

5.86 

9.70 

—4.14 

1971 (Jan-April) 

10.00* 

132** 

1.12 

8.47 


1970 (Jan-April) 


110 

0.84 

7.69 



♦Trade plan provision is for the whole year. ♦♦Provisional. 
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GDR and the UNCTAD 

KARL MULLER 

General Director, Ministry cf External Economic Relations, GDR 


The United Nations General Assem¬ 
bly at its 25th session decided to con¬ 
vene in April-May 1972 the third session 
of the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD). The se¬ 
cond session of the UNCTAD, as 
everyone knows, took place in 1968 in 
New Delhi. GDR is of the opinion 
that the UNCTAD is at present, and 
will probably be in future years, the 
most representative and the most im¬ 
portant international organization in 
the sphere of international trade and 
development. At present 136 countries 
are members of the UNCTAD. Im¬ 
portant international economic orga¬ 
nizations are represented in it as ob¬ 
servers. 

The main tasks of the UNCTAD 
were set out in the UN resolution which 
set up the organization and which 
offered favourable prerequisites for the 
UNCTAD so as to take an active part 
in the normalisation and further deve¬ 
lopment of international trade. The 
principles of international trade and 
trade policy which were established at 
the first UNCTAD session, and which 
were confirmed at the second session 
of the UNCTAD, represented cons¬ 
tructive guidelines for the all-round 
development of international trade. It 
was recommended that the economic 
relations between states, including trade 
relations, should be developed on the 
basis of the principles of the sovereign 
equality of states, the self-determinat¬ 
ion of the peoples and non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of other countries. 
Differences in socio-economic systems 
should not lead to discrimination in 
economic relations. With the evolution 
of economic relations, the interests of 
the newly developing countries should 
receive particular attention. 

Efforts at Normalisation 

The socialist countries, including 
GDR, have made great efforts in the 
normalisation of international trade 
on the basis of the principles of peaceful 
co-existence. Besides the continuing 
development of their own economy 
and foreign trade they have made a 
substantial contribution to the all¬ 
round development of international 
trade, not only through the exposure 
and rejection of machinations of some 
countries in international economic 
relations but also through direct aid to 
the developing countries. They have 
also actively supported those resolut¬ 
ions of the United Nations which are 
directed to the realisation of progressive 


steps for the economic and social deve¬ 
lopment of all peoples. 

Not only in the declarations at the 
first and second sessions of the UN¬ 
CTAD but also on other occasions, 
GDR. has repeated its willingness to 
co-operate and take up membership 
on a basis of equality in the UNCTAD. 
Hitherto as a result of the obstruction¬ 
ist policies of some states GDR has 
been prevented from taking up equal 
membership in the UNCTAD. 
GDR can, nevertheless, as a significant 
international trade partner, make a 
considerable contribution to the solu¬ 
tion of outstanding problems in the 
UNCTAD. 

Principle of Equality 

GDR forms its foreign trade 
relations consistently on the basis of 
the principles of equality and non¬ 
interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries. In the spirit of friend¬ 
ship and solidarity towards other non¬ 
socialist countries. GDR has also stren- 
thened its external economic relations 
with the countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The total foreign trade 
of GDR rose by 70 per cent between 
1965 and 1970, from about 23.4 to 
39.6 billion* clearing marks, and 
the foreign trade turnover with the 
developing countries has risen in the 
same period by about 80 per cent. 
Besides GDR has striven and is striv¬ 
ing through the production of suitable 
goods for foreign trade with develop¬ 


ing countries to further the industria¬ 
lisation of these countries. 

It is therefore in the interest not only 
of the member countries of the UNC¬ 
TAD but also in the interest of the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the whole activity of the 
UNCTAD, that GDR should become 
a member of the organisation on a 
basis of equality. 

Much Needed Universality 

GDR therefore feels that the 
UNCTAD will be able to achieve its 
just goal fully when it strictly follows 
the principle of universality and the 
principle of the sovereign equality of 
states. 

Already in the first session of the 
UNCTAD numerous countries advo¬ 
cated that all states which were inte¬ 
rested, and whose policies agreed with 
the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, could participate on an equal 
basis in the work of the conference 
and the Council on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment, as well as its committees and 
conferences on raw materials. 

The previous sessions of the confe¬ 
rence and Council on Trade and Deve¬ 
lopment, the committees of the council 
and several conferences on raw mate¬ 
rials have been compelled to have it 
out with those countries which used 


♦Billion^ 1,000,000,000. 


GDR: GROSS PRODUCT OF THE ECONOMIC SECTORS ACCORDING 
TO COMPONENT PARTS 1969 1 

in comparable prices 


Economic Sector 

Gross 

Product 

Depreciation 
of fixed 
capital, rents 
and leases 

Consumption 
of material 
and productive 
services 

Net 

product 



Million marks 


Industry 2 

175,902 

6,757 

104,082 

65,063 

Building trade 

24,225 

554 

14,678 

8,993 

Agriculture® 

24,070 

1,355 

10,334 

12,381 

Transport, post and tele¬ 
communications 

12,676 

1,525 

5,770 

5,381 

Domestic trade 

20,524 

825 

6,305 

13,394 

Other productive branches 

3,250 

78 

1,209 

1,963 

Total 

260,647 

11,094 

142,378 

107,175 


1. Provisional figures. 2. Including productive crafts, without building 
crafts. 3. Including forestry. 
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ORWO Production Programme 

• ORWO Tanking and Printing Materials lor Black-and-White Photography 

• ORWO COLOR ORWOCHROM Tanking and Printing Materials 
for Colour Photography 

O ORWO and ORWOCOLOR Clna Films 

• ORWO and ORWOCOLOR Motion-Pictur* Tanking and Printing Films 
O ORWO TV Films 

• ORWO X-Ray Films 

• ORWO Photomaterials for Reproduction Tachniqus 

• ORWO Photomaterials for Science and Technology 

• ORWO Black-and-White Photo Papers 

• ORWO Photochemicals 

• ORWO Light Filters 

• ORWO Magnetic Tapes and Films 


VEB FILMFABRIK WOLFEN Fotochsmisches Kombinat GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
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untenable arguments to exclude GDR 
and other socialist State*;; As bed8#id 
clear from the report of the Tenth 
Council Session of the UNCTAD, 
certain countries opposed the invi¬ 
tation id GDR to participate on a basis 
of equality in the third session of the 
UNCTAD. Such an invitation would 
according to the interpretation of Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany (FRG) en¬ 
danger its endeavours to establish the 
so-called inner-German relations with 
the GDR. 

The GDR and FRG have, however, 
existed for over 20 years, and are two 
separate, independent, sovereign states 
with different social orders. Interna¬ 
tional law recognises no “inner-relat¬ 
ions between such states. 

The FRG’s pursuit of such relations 
stands in striking contradiction to the 
resolution of the 25th session of the UN 


General Assembly of October 24, 1970^ 
the “Declaration of the PrinciplefW 
International Law regarding theFrian* 
dly Relations add Co-operation bet* 
ween States in Agreement with the Unit¬ 
ed Nations Charter.* 1 According to 
this principle, all states are juridically 
equal, and every state has the duty to 
act towards other states in accordance 
with international law, to live and co¬ 
operate with them in peace. That also 
includes membership in international 
organisations. 

Basis of Equality 

A further assertion of the FRG, 
that the membership and equal parti¬ 
cipation of GDR in conferences and 
conventions would produce “querellen 
allemandes” in international organi¬ 
sations has long been disproved by 
international practice. 

' All international organisations, in 


wM^ G^Sl aQd.FRG equally parti- 
: htftg fruitful co-ope- 

ratioa* That has bead shown hitherto 
in Hhc work of the Worh} Federation 
of United Nations Association (WF- 
UNA), the conferences of the Inter¬ 
national Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRS) as well as the other nearly 500 
international organisations in which 
both states are equally represented. 

It should be recalled that the decla¬ 
ration on the occasion of the 25th an¬ 
niversary of the United Nations, at 
the 25th session of the UN General 
Assembly on the strengthening of inter¬ 
national security (Resolutions 2627 
and 2734) confirmed the principle of 
universality, and some of the countries 
which have opposed GDR should now 
discontinue their opposition to the 
participation of GDR in the third 
session of UNCTAD on a basis of 
equality. 


Economic Co-operation Between QDR and India 

HEINZ SACHSE 

Commercial Counsellor in Consulate General of GDR in India 


Since its foundation on October 7, 
1949, the development of GDR and her 
growing international reputation has 
been closely linked with the develop¬ 
ment of her economic relations with 
the developing countries of Asia and 
Africa. The practical and reasonable 
connection between the developing eco¬ 
nomic potentials and requirements of 
the national economy of GDR and the 
requirements and possibilities of build¬ 
ing up a national economy in the deve¬ 
loping countries has resulted in a rapid 
development of foreign trade relations 
between GDR and these countries. 
An excellent example of how well 
relations developed by taking into 
account this connection is the develop¬ 
ment of Jndo-GDR relations. 

In less than 20 years the political, 
economic and cultural relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries have developed 
in such a way that they have become a 
firm constituent part of social and eco¬ 
nomic life. The development in foreign 
trade turnover since 1954—the year of 
signing the first trade agreement bet¬ 
ween GDR and India—till the 22nd 
Anniversary of GDR shows a roughly 
14-fold increase. 

The foreign trade turnover between 
the two countries has developed from 
Rs 3.4 crores in 1955 to about Rs 50 
crores in 1970 and today allows the 
assessment that this healthy trend will 
also continue in 1971. All signs point 
to of an all-time high in trade turn¬ 
over between the two countries in 1971. 
It is of special concern to GDR to 
adjust the structure of her exports to 


India to the requirements of India's 
national economy and to supply high- 
quality products in order to effectively 
support the programme of India’s 
industrial development. Therefore, 
products of our metal-working industry 
will have the biggest share in our ex¬ 
ports to India in future also. Equip¬ 
ment for the heavy engineering industry, 
plants for chemical industry, ships, 
modern machine-tools, machinery 
for foodstuffs and beverages industries, 
agricultural machinery, equipment for 
printing industry, precision instru¬ 
ments for research purposes from 
GDR are sought after by Indian part¬ 
ners and have proved their quality in 
operation also under Indian climatic 
conditions. 

The growing demand of India for 
basic materials is met by GDR in ac¬ 
cordance with her capacities; the im¬ 
portant raw materials exported to 
India include fertilisers, plant protect¬ 
ing agents and other chemical products. 

In the structure of her imports from 
India, it becomes clearly visible that 
GDR makes an effort to import apart 
from traditional export items such 
as oilcake, tea, coffee, spices, mica, 
increasingly such products as auto 
accessories, dry batteries, electric cab¬ 
les, shoes etc. within the scope of the 
financial possibilities in accordance 
with the payment balance between the 
two countries. 

In the course of development of re¬ 
lations between the two countries be¬ 
sides the traditional exchange of goods, 


forms of co-operation have developed 
which are based on the utilisation of 
technical know-how from GDR. Type¬ 
writers, electrical cables, machine tools, 
electrical meters, electrical switches, 
and wire sieves for paper industry are 
successfully manufactured in India 
in co-operation with GDR manufac¬ 
turers. 

A new stage in relations between the 
two countries was initiated with the 
conclusion of an Agreement on Scienti¬ 
fic-Technical Co-operation which was 
signed in Delhi in February, 1971 by 
the Ministers of Foreign Trade of the 
two countries on behalf of their govern¬ 
ments. This agreement opens up new 
possibilities for co-operation and a fur¬ 
ther strengthening of the relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries. 

The benefits which India derives from 
economic relations with the socialist 
countries, a firm part of which is the 
GDR, become particularly obvious in 
view of the monetary crisis in capita¬ 
list countries. The currency decay which 
strains India’s trade especially with the 
highly industrialised capitalist countries 
has, however, no influence whatsoever 
on the stability and continuous growth 
of rupee-payment trade with socialist 
countries, the possibilities Of which are 
by far not exhausted at present. 

On the basis of the principle of mutual 
advantage in development especially 
of economic relations, the foreign trade 
turnover between India and GDR will 
further develop in the years to come as 
well. 
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Leipzig Fair 


Question : The international leading 
role of the Leipzig Fair is to be atri- 
buted primarily to its progressive res¬ 
ponse to the actual demands of modern 
trade. In recent years decisive changes 
have again taken place in the structure 
of the branches. Herr Wonsack, may 
we ask you to explain the essential 
innovations? 

Answer: It speaks of the dynamic 
and progressive outlook of the Leip¬ 
zig Fair that it has constantly improved 
its effectiveness in accordance with the 
requirements of the international divi¬ 
sion of labour and the scientific and 
technological revolution as an effective 
instrument of the external economy of 
GDR and as a world trading centre. It 
is at the same time a convincing ex¬ 
pression of the constantly growing 
international position of GDR. 

Firm Foundation 

A firm foundation of the position 
of Leipzig is due to the co-opcration 
among the socialist countries, above all 
the Soviet Union and the other count¬ 
ries united in the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance, as well as GDR's 
own national, economic scientific and 
technical performances. During the 
last five years, the increase in national 
income by more than 25 per cent, the 
improvement in investments by 59 per 
cent and the growth in industrial com¬ 
modity production by 37 per cent have 
considerably contributed to consolidat¬ 
ing the international assessment of 
GDR as a respected and efficient ex¬ 
ternal economic partner. GDR’s 
foreign trade turnover rose by 60 per 
cent during the past five years. 

These few facts show the high de¬ 
mands placed on the Leipzig Fair 
which — in accordance with the direc¬ 
tives for the five-year Plan up to 1975 
adopted at the Eighth Congress of the 
SED — will undoubtedly grow still 
further. 

Only four years ago the Leipzig 
Autumn Fair was the smaller of the 
two annual fairs. Consumer goods 
were exclusively shown in the fair 
buildings of the city centre whereas 
the fair grounds were used only in 
spring for various branches of techno¬ 
logy. A beginning was made in 1968 
systematically to include the fair 
grounds with its 60 halls and pavilions 
and its extensive open-air spaces in the 
autumn fairs, for the display of techni¬ 
cal products and in doing so to exclude 
certain branches from the spring fair. 
This made it possible to offer bigger 
exhibition areas to such important 
spheres as machine tools, chemical 


An interview with the General Ma¬ 
nager of the Leipzig Fair Office, Mr 
Friedrich Wonsack 


equipment, electrical engineering and 
electronics and processing machines 
which have special importance for 
progress in science, technology and 
production. In this way improved pre¬ 
sentation possibilities were ensured. 

The changes which were begun on 
the basis of extensive scientific work 
and the wishes of the exhibitors from 
the GDR and from abroad are almost 
completed. The new trade sections 
have been introduced and the autumn 
fair is now approaching the spring 
fair in extent. Translated into figures 
the following picture emerges: the ex¬ 
hibition area of the two fairs increased 
this year by 120,000 square metres — 
that is about 25 per cent — in compari¬ 
son with 1967, and the 1971 Autumn 


Fair is 85 per cent larger than the com¬ 
parable fair four years ago. Our in¬ 
tention to give each of the two tradi¬ 
tional fairs — the spring fair and the 
autumn fair — its own, unmistakable 
image became especially clear this 
autumn. 

Question: Attributes like ‘centre of 
worldwide exchange of scientific and 
technical experience’, ‘university of pro¬ 
gress in science and technology’ are in¬ 
creasingly linked with the world trade 
metropolis of Leipzig. How do you 
assess this development and what are 
year plans for the future? 

Answer: Successful business activity 
begins with the fostering of commer¬ 
cial contacts and thorough scientific 
and technical information. These activi¬ 
ties will be still more important in 
future and the Leipzig fairs will de¬ 
velop new techniques in order to sup¬ 
port this activity. 

Through close co-operation every 



The Leipzig Fair has assumed a new profile. The Exhibition Grounds 
were extended year after year. The Fair grounds hold 60 exhibition 
hails and pavilions at present. 
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year during the fair days between the 
Chamber of Technology (KDT), the 
Socialist Engineering Organisation of 
GDR, and the Leipzig Fair office, a 
varied scientific and technical pro¬ 
gramme of events comes into existence 
ranging from technical lectures based 
on the exhibits of large industrial asso¬ 
ciations of many countries, to symposia 
and scientific congresses of the KDT. 
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Here it is interesting to note that this 
scientific and technical lecture activity 
also takes place at the autumn fairs. 

The value of the Leipzig Fair for 
the exchange of scientific and technical 
experience, however, does not result 
only from this undoubtedly interesting 
and varied lecture programme but still 
more out of the unity of the exchange 
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of exhibit experience and information 
at the fair stand and the scientific and 
technical events, that is, out of a unity 
of theory and practice. 

Under these circumstances I am cer¬ 
tain that the Leipzig Fair will still more 
effectively do justice to its forward¬ 
pointing motto “For Worldwide Trade 
and Technical Progress” in the 1970s. 


Economic Relations Between India and QDR 


HANS-JOACHIM LEMNITZER 

Chairmen of the Trade Group, “GDR»INDIA” 


A TRAor group, ‘*GDR-India’\ was 
founded on the occasion of the Leipzig 
Autumn Fair on September 10, 1971. 
its aim is to further promote the econo¬ 
mic relations existing between GDR 
and India and to still better utilise the 
great possibilities of co-operation in 
the economic and the scientific and 
technological fields. Representatives 
from about fifty leading foreign trade 
and industrial enterprises as well as 
from institutions in GDR who are 
interested in a general promotion of 
economic relations with India took part 
in the foundation meeting and became 
members of the Trade Group. 

This step is a logical action on the 
part of the GDR following the found¬ 
ing, in Bombay, on October 27, 1970, 
of the Indian partner group, the Indo- 
GDR Trade Group, with the Indian 
Council of Foreign Trade. At present 
about 30 notable Indian firms belong 
to this group. 

Main Tasks 

The GDR Trade Group which has 
its seat in the Chamber of Foreign 
Trade of GDR in Berlin, considers it to 
be its main tasks to : 

—exchange information on foreign 
trade and economic questions, 

—promote contacts with Indian enter¬ 
prises and economic organisat¬ 
ions, 

—support the organising and holding 
of fairs and exhibitions, 

—carry out broad public relations 
work in India on the economic 
development of GDR, and 

—organise a regular exchange of 
information and experience bet¬ 
ween GDR members on the main 
tasks of trade policy and commerce 
and the methods of their fulfil¬ 
ment. 

The resounding effect which the 
founding of the Trade Group GDR- 
India had in many GDR enterprises 
shows once more the important position 
occupied by India in the external econo¬ 
mic relations of GDR. This was 
confirmed by the business contracts 


concluded at this year’s Leipzig Autumn 
Fair. 

India is the second largest overseas 
trade partner of GDR. The total 
foreign trade turnover between the two 
countries increased from Rs 70 million 
in 1956 to more than Rs 500 million 
in 1970. The importance of this 
co-opcralion for the national economies 
of the two countries steadily increases. 
On the one hand GDR has become 
quite an important factor in solving 
the economic problems in India by both 
supplying plant, equipment and machi¬ 
nery, and by granting scientific and tech¬ 
no logical assistance on favourable 
terms; on the other hand India has a 
reliable and long-term market for its 
raw materials, and agricultural and 
industrial products in GDR. It has 
been shown that in those economic 
fields where long-term agreements and 
contracts exist there are good prospects 
for a speedy and continuous develop¬ 
ment of trade. This concerns for exam¬ 
ple shipbuilding, printing machinery, 
the production of machine tools, scien¬ 
tific instruments production, as well as 
the production of machinery for agri¬ 
culture and the food industry. 

Long-Term Task 

In this connection GDR attributes 
great importance to the activity of the 
Indo-GDR Trade Group as well as to 
our Trade Group, “GDR-lndia", which 
has just been founded, for on account 
of their co-operation they make it 
possible to intensify trade and to set 
long-term tasks. 

The possibilities of close economic 
co-operation between GDR and India 
have not been fully exploited so far. 
This makes it necessary to organise 
long-term co-operation on the basis of 
the economic plans and to co-ordinate 
the various elements of co-operation in 
a more thorough manner. Experience 
in co-operation with other countries 
has proved that under conditions of 
completely normal bilateral state relat¬ 
ions a still higher degree of stability 
and continuity can be achieved. By its 
activities, the newly founded Trade 


Group, “GDR-India”, will contribute 
to further deepening the economic relat¬ 
ions between the two countries. 


GDR: USE OF NATIONAL INCOME 


in comparable prices 

Year 

National 

Accumu- 

Consum- 


Income 

lation 

ption 


Used 


1 National Income used Domestically= 100 

1950 

100 

8.5 

91.5 

1955 

100 

9.8 

90.2 

1960 

100 

18.1 

81.9 

1965 

100 

19.9 

80.1 

1967 

100 

21.4 

78.6 

1968 

100 

19.7 

80.3 

1969 1 

100 

21.2 

78.8 


1950—100 


1955 

184 

213 

182 

I960 

281 

599 

252 

1965 

323 

756 

283 

1967 

359 

901 

309 

1968 

368 

851 

323 

1969 1 

395 

941 

341 


Individual 

Social 

Of which 

Year 

consum- 

consum- 

social 


ption 

ption 

consum- 


ption 

affecting 

living 

standards 


National Income used Domestically —100 


1950 

82.9 

8.6 

2.5 

1955 

81.3 

8.9 

2.9 

I960 

73.7 

8.2 

2.8 

1965 

71.6 

8.5 

2.8 

1967 

69.9 

8.7 

2.8 

1968 

70.9 

9.4 

3.1 

1969 1 

69.3 

9.5 

3.0 


1950= 

100 


1955 

181 

189 

208 

1960 

250 

266 

309 

1965 

279 

318 

356 

1967 

303 

363 

398 

1968 

315 

403 

450 

1969 1 

331 

438 

469 


1. Provisional figures. 
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QDR Printing: Machines for India 

S.M. SHAH 

Managing Partner, Manubhal Sons and Co., Bombay 


The question is often asked : what 
is the secret of the outstanding success 
of Polygraph-Export in the Indian 
market? It is appreciated in this con¬ 
text that printing and allied machinery 
and equipment from ODR have conti¬ 
nued to be of increasing importance 
to the Indian printing industry. It is 
a fact that purchases by India of print¬ 
ing and allied machinery and equip¬ 
ment from GDR have gone up rapidly 
over the last so many years. But 
there is no secret behind this success; 
it is the outcome of many years of 
purpose-oriented and persisted work of 
Polygraph-Export and their agents in 
India as well as of the efficiency of the 
printing and allied machinery industry 
of GDR. As a result of favourable 
terms of purchase of printing and allied 
machinery and equipment from GDR, 
India has been importing these machines 
for many years in order to quench the 
thirst of the industry in this country. 
Mention should be made here that 
India's purchases since 1960 of machines 
and equipment from the GDR foreign 
trade enterprise Polygraph-Export 
GmbH were worth over Rs 20 crores, 
and since 1965 for about Rs 12.5 
crores. In 1969. imports reached the 
all-time high of nearly four crores of 
rupees. 

Main Reason 

The main reason for this welcome 
trend lies in India's vast needs for print¬ 
ing products which will increase further 
in the coming years and which is to a 
large extent satisfied by the supply of 
printing machines from Polygraph- 
Export. 

It is known among expert circles in 
India that the printing machine industry 
of GDR has concentrated on types of 
machines which are of special appeal to 
India, and efforts in this respect have 
been crowned with success by technical 
performance which is fully adapted to 
the needs of the Indian industry. This 
tendency justifies an optimistic outlook 
on the future as we know that Poly¬ 
graph-Export as a partner will stand by 
us and satisfy our future requirements 
nearing eight crores of rupees a year. 
We know that our industrial projects, 
the upswing in education and other 
facilities involve needs for printed 
materials which can be satisfied only 
through highly productive machinery. 
An efficient partner such as Polygraph- 
Export backed by the rich experience 


of their manufacturers is in a position 
to meet the demands. 

The former Minister of Information 
and Broadcasting, Mr K.K. Shah, on 
the occasion of the first Polygraph 
Exhibition in 1968 in Bombay, called 
upon the manufacturers of GDR to 
produce and supply specially for the 
Indian regional newspapers, rotary 
presses of simplified technology and 
optimum economy. Designers and 
workers in GDR accepted this chal¬ 
lenge, and Polygraph-Export is today in 
a position to supply machines specially 
made for Indian regional newspaper 
requirements. This is what we under¬ 
stand by responding to customers' re¬ 
quests, adjusting to market needs and 
marketing. 

Outstanding Quality 

One must, of course, never forget 
that purchases as they were planned and 
realised could only be made because 
the machinery from GDR is of out¬ 
standing technical quality. 

In fact, Polygraph-Export supplies 
sheet-fed offset rotary presses, book¬ 
binding machines and rotary offset 
machines of definitely world standard 
and offers proper service to its clients. 
There is always a large number of 
engineers and technicians from GDR in 


India to erect the imported machines 
and to familiarise Indian workers with 
the operation of these machines. 

In the past, more than a hundred 
Indian specialists have received ins¬ 
tructions and training in GDR factories. 
They are now in a position to make good 
use of the technical perfection of the 
printing machines. 

Rupee-Payment Mechanism 

The mechanism of rupee-payment 
has promoted and stimulated the deve¬ 
lopment of trade between the two 
countries. The fact that India need not 
spend convertible currency for the 
import of goods from GDR but can 
pay in the form of supplies of her own 
goods is extremely attractive for the 
Indian economy. 

The printing machines supplied by 
GDR to India do not only serve a com¬ 
mercial purpose but also a deeply 
humanistic one. There can be no doubt 
that this humanistic effect is achieved 
by the supply of text books, technical 
literature and art prints to India. Seen 
from this angle, GDR obviously consi¬ 
ders exports of machines for the graphic 
arts industry to India as symbolic of the 
friendly relations between our peoples 
and must be strengthened in the mutual 
interest of our two countries. 


GDR: INVESTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
(without general repairs) 

Year 

Total 

Of which 




Building part 

Equipment part 

Million marks 1 

Per cent 

Million 

marks 1 

Per cent 

1949 

2,862 

1,591 

55.6 

976 

34.1 

1950 

3,602 

1.996 

55.4 

1,346 

37.4 

1955 

8.127 

2,862 

47.5 

2.883 

35.5 

1956 

10.219 

4,5t>7 

44.7 

4.385 

42.9 

1957 

J 0,597 

4,809 

45.4 

4.338 

40.9 

1958 

12,088 

5,506 

45.5 

5,482 

45.4 

1959 

14,590 

6,501 

44.6 

7,038 

48.2 

I960 

16,096 

7,156 

44.5 

7,806 

48.5 

1961 

16,310 

7,055 

43.3 

8,009 

49.1 

1962 

16,706 

7,335 

43.9 

8,190 

49.0 

1963 

17.091 

7,245 

42.4 

8,695 

50.9 

1964 

18,745 

7.771 

41.5 

9,790 

52.2 

1965 

20.489 

8,497 

41.5 

10,734 

. 52.4 

1966 

21,984 

8,782 

39.9 

11,897 

54.1 

1967 

24,005 

9,798 

40.8 

12,611 

52.5 

1968 

26,470 

10.885 

41.1 

13,808 

52.2 

1969* 

30,418 

12.573 

41.3 

15,787 

51.9 

1 . 

In comparable prices (basis 

1967). 2. 

Provisional figures. 
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Synthetic Fibres Industry 

A CORRESPONDENT 


A modern textile industry is unthink¬ 
able today without synthetic fibres. 
Beauty, elegance and easy maintenance 
are often achieved in the first place 
through the processing of high grade 
synthetic fibres. Synthetic fibres from 
GDR already have a good name in 
many countries. Their outstanding 
quality is guaranteed by over 27.000 
working people in the nationally-owned 
Wilhelm Picck Synthetic Fibres Combi¬ 
ne in Schwarza. One of the best known 
fibres which has recently caused quite a 
stir, is the polyacrylonitrile fibre, which 
is o.Tered under the trade name of 
“Wolpryla”. The synthetic fibres were 
produced in an enterprise of the Sch¬ 
warza Synthetic Fibres Combine, in the 
Friedrich Engels Synthetic Fibre Works 
in Premnitz. But the cradle of Wol- 
pryla, the synthetic fibre that retains its 
shape, and from which increasing 
stocks of knitted goods and cloths are 
made, is found in Schwedt i.e. in the 
nationally-owned Petrochemical Com¬ 
bine in Schwedt. There, acrylonitrile 
is produced from propylene and am¬ 
monia (both these basic materials owe 
their origin to petroleum). In the pro¬ 
cessing industry, in the Friedrich Engels 
Synthetic Fibre Works, acrylonitrile is 
polymerized, and finally turned into 
colourful wool, from which more at¬ 
tractive clothes are made. 

Wolpryla fibres arc produced accord 
ing to a particular process, by continu¬ 
ous homogenous solution polymeriza¬ 
tion of acrylonitrile in dimethylaniline. 
This process has the advantage over the 
traditional method of manufacturing 
polyacrolonitrile fibres by disconti¬ 
nuous suspension polymerization, in 
that several processing stages cease to 
be necessary and thus investment, 
energy and labour expenditure are 
reduced. On the other hand, however, 
improved quality and high results are 
achieved in the chemical section of the 
industry. 

High Quality 

The Wolpryla fibres are extremely 
serviceable. Their excellent light and 
weather resistance, high ability to re¬ 
tain warmth, and minimal moisture 
absorption should be especially empha¬ 
sized. Of further interest is the great 
flaring possibility. These characteristic 
qualities permit use in various circum¬ 
stances, as for example in the clothing 
industry for the production of outer 
and under garments, an imitation fur, 
as well as for hand knitting yarn. Wol¬ 
pryla is also suitable for the production 
of furniture and decoration materials, 


sports clothing and technical textiles. 

At the 1971 Spring Fair a further new 
line in this fibre aroused attention— 
Wolpryla 65 B-Typc, a novelty that is 
especially suited for the production of 
decorptive materials, coarse curtains 
as well as for use in the production of 
tarpaulins, awings and knitted under¬ 
wear. Wolpryla 65 B-Type is charac¬ 
terized by a high heat grade, good 
flaring possibility and exceptionally fav¬ 
ourable light and weather resistance 
and shape retention. 

Work is going on to further 
improve this type of fibre. Scientists 
from the Institute of Fibre Research at 
the German Academy of Sciences in 
Teltow-Seehof and experts at the Syn¬ 
thetic Fibre Combine in Schwarza, 
look for further new solutions and in¬ 
teresting fields of use for Wolprvla. 
But this also includes close co-operation 
with the nationally-owned Spinning 
Jet Factory in Grobzig, which likewise 
belongs to the Synthetic Fibres Com¬ 
bine. The optimum production condi¬ 
tions in the synthetic fibres enterprise 
and the high quality of the fibres de¬ 
pends among other things on the high¬ 
est degree of surface refinement of the 
spinning jets. 

Top Performance 

In 1908 Grobzig, a small town in 
Halle County, the first metal spinning 
jet in the world was produced, gaining 
an increasing international reputation 
for the name “Grobzig'’ as a term for 
microtechnical peak performances. Thus 
with this fine instrument of wonderful 


Industry (including productive crafts) 

Building trade 

Agriculture 3 

Transport, post and telecommunica¬ 
tions 

Domestic trade 
Other productive branches 
Cultural and social facilities 
Other non-productive branches 4 


In QDR 


precision the then young rising rayon 
industry was given an instrument which 
contributed towards its future rapid 
development and first made possible 
many special developments. Since 
the 1950s the spinning jet manufacture 
of synthetic fibres has been running at 
full speed. With the now preferred 
system of spinning, smelting extrusion, 
the spinning jet manufacturing industry 
is confronted with a completely new 
set of problems : the spinning of newly 
developed materials, more rational tech¬ 
nology, increasing the speed of output, 
refining the titre, production of cross- 
section modification of threads, the 
withstanding of temperature and cor¬ 
rosion by the raw material for nozzles 
—these are only a few examples of the 
demands on the synthetic fibre industry. 
After the production of nozzle plates 
from high grade steel, started in 
1950 for smelting extrusion methods, 
came the beginning of a long list of 
outstanding developments in the field 
of microtechnology. 

Further Research 

Textile research had in the meantime 
discovered that primary threads with 
circular cross sections can under cer¬ 
tain conditions have disadvantages for 
the quality of the final product. The 
nozzle producer has therefore been set 
the task of changing the stage of the 
hitherto circular nozzle bore by profiled 
bores. Forms were also demanded that 
make it possible to spin thread sections 
with hollow spaces in the centre of the 
fibre. With nozzle plates according to 
the new Grobzig method of treatment 


8,003 

11,291 

12,874 

14,493 

423 

408 

854 

1,374 

1,929 

2,768 

3,866 

4,601 

1,723 

1,951 

2,438 

2,800 

475 

897 

1,568 

1,601 

65 

83 

206 

211 

565 

639 

963 

982 

2,913 

2,452 

3,701 

4,356 


Total 


16,096 20,489 26,470 30,418 


1. Provisional figures. 2. In comparable prices (basis 1967), 3. Including 
forestry. 4. Of which investments for housing construction. 
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Bankers! You* 11 love the rough, tough 
Sergeant-Major Null Control headquartered 
inside every ASCOTA Accounting Machine you buy! 


'With Sergeant-Major Null Control on guard-duty in yourAscota, 
| Corporal Wrong Posting doesn't have a chance to creep by. 
i Which is just fine, making Ascota the most reliable accounting 
machine there is. 

'NULL CONTROL' nelps you in two ways: 

• Warns you tho moment an incorrect posting is made. 

• Stops the machine instantly and returns the carriage to its 
starting position. 

What more could you ask of such a lovable tyrant? 

ASCOTA Accounting Machine comes to you with or without a 
typewriter, just as it suits you. It will suit you for other 
reasons too—each you can solidly bank on to render 
batter service to increasing numbers of depositors. 


Versatility With a choice of 5,10.15. 25. 35,45 6 55 tptali- 
zers, ASCOTA can be custom-programmed to handle a variety 
of jobs in your bank. Current 6 Overdraft. Savings. Inward b 
Outward Clearing. Salary. Provident Fund. Branch Reconcilia¬ 
tion. Supplementary. ‘ 

Flexibility Simply by interchanging pre-programmed Control 
Panels, in just a matter of seconds, you can utilize the same 
ASCOTA machine for any number of different jobs. 

Speed Ihe blind-touch 10-key key-board and faster automatic 
totals speed up postings. Cut down operator fatigue. Shoot up 
productivity. 

Service Prompt, expert service rendered by factory-trained 
technicians free for the first 12 months. Thereafter, under a 
fixed-price annual preventive maintenance contract. 


For a demonstration, contact Blue Star today. 


Available to actual users only, against Rupee-payment 

Q BUROMASCH IN EM-EXPORT GmbH. BERLIN 
I Germ an Democratic Republic 

(mu? 



BOMBAY • CALCUTTA • NEW DELHI • MADRAS • KANPUR 
SECUNDERABAD - JAMSHEOPUR • COCHIN • BANGALORE 


A DPING/USTING. CALCULATING. ACCOUNTING A INVOICING MACHINES 

PRMYNJ11171 
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it was possible to obtain u patent for 
the production of world renowned 
materials with hollow profiles. Lead¬ 
ing synthetic fibre concerns in many 
countries now work under licence of 
the Grobzig sectional spinning jet. In 
1965 the Grobzig Collective was award¬ 
ed the gold medal at the Leipzig Fair 
in recognition of its excellent achieve¬ 
ments. Already in I960 new control 
devices were used in electrical erosive 
processing. By this means, one could 
manufacture the finest thread capill¬ 


aries in whatever form one chose. In 
the meantime, through the use of new 
chemical and physical processes, highly 
glazed tantal nozzles or jets were pro¬ 
duced, which on the basis of their im¬ 
proved surface quality were economical. 
The combined synthetic material and 
high grade metal nozzles possess equal 
acceptability in spinning quality as in 
the case of the all-metal nozzle. With 
comparable results and durability, up 
to 60 per cent of high grade metal is 
saved. 


In Grobzig today high capacity spin¬ 
ning jets with over 60,000 apertures are 
produced on modern aggregates almost 
completely automatically. The Grob¬ 
zig spinning jet is well known in the 
synthetic fibres industry of Europe and 
overseas, and is in demand because of 
its quality. Thus the achievements of 
the synthetic fibre industry in the GDR 
and its outstanding quality work have 
been the results of the efforts of experts 
of Grobzig. 


The Automated Abacus 


Proi its aiu no longer as easy to make 
as was the case in the rosy years gone 
by. Today many a coronary is caused 
by a mere glance at the balance sheet. 
Many a manager has his ears chewed 
off once the boss has recovered suffi¬ 
ciently. And there is a chain-reaction 
that follows down the line. Entertain¬ 
ment allowances are slashed. Incre¬ 
ments are suspended. Advertising bud¬ 
gets arc trimmed. 

In the ensuing frenzy the sales stall 
burns up the roads with vigorous effort. 
The administration, in hawk-eyed vigi¬ 
lance. shoots off circular after circular 
on the amounts of pins, clips and sta¬ 
tionary being wasted. Personal tele¬ 
phone calls are banned, the air condi¬ 
tioning switched off’ for long stretches, 
the electric lights turned off wherever 
and whenever possible. Capital pur¬ 
chases are reduced to the minimum and 
fresh recruitments deferred. 

Uptodatc Statistics 

Economise is the cry, or there may 
be no bonus next year! The accounting 
stall' works overtime to prepare week¬ 
ly financial statistics in two weeks, and 
monthly operating reports in seven 
weeks! 

This is what bears closer scrutiny. 
When suffering a coronary while exa¬ 
mining these statistics — and simulta¬ 
neously figuring out what other drastic 
economies to enforce ■— how many 
stop to think of how much it costs in 
time, money and inaccuracies, to pre¬ 
pare these statistics? While effecting 
economies and increasing efficiency 
everywhere else, how many remember 
to do the same in the department that 
keeps a track on the expenditures of all 
the other departments? Many. But 
that leaves a large percentage who, for 
some reason or other, do not get around 


HARI K. MATHUR 
Blue Star Engineering Co. 

to it: if they do, they do not take suffi¬ 
ciently effective steps. 

In any organisation the managing 
director cannot help but be answerable 
for profits to his shareholders. It is 
therefore imperative for any organisa¬ 
tion that offers a product or service not 
lo make a loss. Otherwise, the organi¬ 
sation reaches a stage when it simply 
cannot maintain product or service 
quality at the level it should. 

Therefore, wherever an organisation 
can effect economy and increase effi¬ 
ciency it should do so. And where 
necessary, it should make an outlay in 
the form of a long-term investment. 
It is in this light that the automated 
abacus the modern business machine 
— should be viewed. In the advanced 


countries of the world the highest value 
is placed on human labour and time. 
Neither are ever frittered away on 
tasks that can be more efficiently, 
accurately, speedily accomplished by 
a machine. Therefore, the development 
of a complete range of modern business 
machines was inevitable. 

The advances made in the field of 
business machines arc indeed remark¬ 
able and occur at a fast pace. Antici¬ 
pating modern-day organisational 
needs for business machines arc three 
factories in GDR manufacturing a wide 
ranee of world famous business ma¬ 
chines ASCOTA, SOMTRON and 
CELLATRON. From 70 per cent to 
90 per cent of these machines are 
exported through Buroniaschinen Export 
GmbH, to such countries as the LJK, 


GDR: INVESTMENTS IN INDUSTRY 
Without general repairs 


I960 1965 1968 1969 1 

Indutrial sector - - - — - 

Million marks- 


Power and fuel industry 

3,081 

3,609 

2,828 

2,899 

Chemical industry 

1,461 

2,487 

2,608 

2,816 

Metallurgical industry 

451 

825 

887 

648 

Building materials industry 

382 

352 

518 

841 

Water supply 

524 

723 

861 

886 

Mechanical engineering and vehicle 
construction 

855 

1,545 

2,189 

2,528 

Electrical engineering, electronics, 
precision engineering 

298 

495 

818 

1,253 

Light industry (excluding textile in¬ 
dustry) 

447 

496 

818 

975 

Textile industry 

275 

297 

474 

651 

Foodstuffs industry 

229 

462 

874 

996 

Total 

8,003 

11,291 

12,874 

14,493 

1. Provisionnal figures. 2. In comparable prices (basis 1967). 
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the USSR, West Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain, Brazil, the UAR, India, 
Japan, Australia, Czechoslovakia, Po¬ 
land, Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

in India these business machines 
from GDR are imported under the 
rupee trade agreement and marketed 
by Blue Star. The range comprises 
electro-mechanical and electronic cal¬ 
culating, accounting and invoicing ma¬ 
chines. There are, to date, approxi¬ 
mately 6,000 of these business machines 


INDO-GDR SUPPLEMENT 

in use in India, helping organisations 
to save time, slash operating costs, in¬ 
crease accuracy and efficiency and speed 
up management reporting and deci¬ 
sions. 

Capable of being programmed to 
perform predetermined operations, 
these business machines are being in¬ 
creasingly used by public and private 
sector undertakings, research and finan¬ 
cial institutions, etc., for mechanising 
all kinds of accounting and statistical 


25 

procedures. This trend is the result of 
practical demonstrations by Blue Star, 
to one customer after another, that a 
properly designed and implemented 
programme of mechanised accounting 
and statistical procedures does indeed 
produce very substantial benefits. 

In modern business conditions the 
age-old system of manual accounting 
can become a veritable nightmare. 
The automated abacus is the only an¬ 
swer. 


Banks and GDR Business Machines 

N. M- PARULEKAR 


Any accounting machine becomes a 
tool of an organisation to promote pro¬ 
ductivity in office. Basically any ma¬ 
chine must result in (a) Saving time; 
(b) Promoting accuracy; (c) Relieving 
monotony; and (d) Saving Labour. 

However, selection of a machine 
may be, to a large extent, governed by 
the volume of work involving use of 
that machine. Essentially, an account¬ 
ing machine is a typewriter with an 
adding and subtracting mechanism. 
Its value lies in its ability to add and 
subtract items from a given figure and 
throwing up the balance which is 
accurate. 

A service industry such as banking 
incurs lot of expense by way of clerical 
salaries for attending to operational 
work. Besides, some of the banking 
executives at heavy operating centres 
feel lhe problem of acute shortage of 
machines which could have simplified 
such work as: (a) Writing of supplc- 
mentaries and summary books, (b) 
Writing of Day Book, and (c) Balanc¬ 
ing of Books. 

Use by Indian Banks 

Many of the Indian banks have put 
accounting machines in use. Popular 
machines in the Indian banking today 
are ASCOTA accounting machines. 
The noteworthy features of these 
machines arc:— 

(i) Electrically-activiated 10 keys 
with 'blind touch" keyboared (in¬ 
put speed is fast). 

(ii) Size of the Posting Ledger Form 
can be as big as 24”. 

(iii) TotaUsers: operations with these 
counters such as accumulation of 
totals, vertical totals, horizontal 
totals, throwing of staggered 
balances etc. are possible. In 
fact a combination of various 
totals is feasible. 

(iv) Null Control: it is a sophisticated 
system available on the Ascota 


accounting machine. It elimina¬ 
tes all possible mispostings. Se¬ 
lection of a wrong account card 
or posting of a wrong amount, 
will put into operation the null 
control resulting in clearing of 
the machine and return of carri¬ 
age to the starting point auto¬ 
matically. 

(v) Space Saving: in metropolitan 
cities of Bombay, Delhi, Madras 
and Calcutta, the existing pre¬ 
mises of branches arc far short 
of the requirements, thereby 
putting limitation on capa¬ 
city to increase number of 
ledgers and ledger keepers for 
manual operations. The Ascota 
accounting machine can not 
only strte space but can also 
take care of expansion. 

(vi) Versatility: Ascota accounting 
machine is a very versatile ma¬ 
chine. The machine can be pro¬ 


grammed to perform any type 
of accounting task applicable 
to manufacturing industry or 
service industry such as banks. 
Besides, the wide range of tota¬ 
lises available on the machine 
enable one to conduct any stati¬ 
cal analysis that one desires out 
of a task for which the machine 
is programmed. 

Ascota accounting machines with 
5 to 55 totalisers are a boon u> the 
banking industry. The very fact that 
this machine is versatile can be looked 
upon to fulfil ;I1 accounting needs of 
banks. Since most functions can be 
accurately and automatically performed 
by these machines they add greater 
speed and efficiency to the bank's ac¬ 
counting systems. A few applications 
to which these machines can he put 
arc: 

(a) Current Department : By use of a 
machine, which will replace a 



GDR: AVERAGE STOCK OF FIXED ASSETS 

. 

...- - - - 

. . 

_ 


Total 

of which in the 

Per employees 


national 

productive sectors 

the productive 

Ycai 

economy 


tors 





Million marks 1 

Marks 

1949 

266,600 

119,434 


1950 

268,550 

121.339 

19,814 

1955 

289,572 

136,926 

21,202 

1960 

324,852 

161.932 

25,147 

1961 

336,929 

171,354 

27,010 

1962 

350,054 

182,134 

28,881 

1963 

363,805 

193,653 

30,922 

1964 

378,218 

205,526 

32,827 

1965 

392,518 

217,466 

34,8$6 

1966 

406,769 

229,237 

36,799 

1967 

419,270 

239,094 

38,355 

1968 

434,945 

250,557 

40,159 

1969* 

451,070 

262,720 

42,336 

1 . 

Comparable prices. 2. Provisional figures. 
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manually maintained ledger, all 
operations inf respect of each 
account operated can be me¬ 
chanised. At the same time, 
not only this machine will 
lake care of a definite need 
tor interest calculations in 
overdraft accounts by an addi¬ 
tional Transistorised Multipli¬ 
cation Device but recurring 
connected operations of periodi¬ 
cal balancing (a very important 
operation) could be simplified. 
The provision of an electrically- 
assisted typewriter is at an ad¬ 
vantage to banks in ensuring 
Supervised Credit (end use of 
credit) as it will assist in printing 
the payee’s name at a given place. 

(b) Savings Bank Department : Usual- 
ally in Savings Departments the 
number of operative accounts 
arc more and the operations 
emanating thereof arc corres¬ 
pondingly less as compared to 
the Current Departments. Re¬ 
placing manually maintained 
bulky registers by accounting 
machine a definite sa\ ing in terms 
of clerical hours could be achiev¬ 
ed, and at the same time it will 
o lord improved customer ser¬ 
vice. 

(e) Assist in Branches Reconcilia¬ 
tion: Matching of debit entries 
emanating from branches is done 
with the help of postings made in 
branchwise ledgers. Where a 
bank has an average load of 
postings per day amounting to 
1500 entries, these machines 
can be of great help in speeding 
up of posting and subsequent 
matching of entries for reconcili¬ 
ation. The pay back period for 
capital investment is estimated 
to be about three years. 

(d) Inward and Outward Clearing: 
The short time available in effec¬ 
ting credits and debits is of ut¬ 
most importance. The glaring 
problems that many banks face 
today is of getting a difference in 
the clearing figures. The diffe¬ 
rences at times run into a few 
lakhs of rupees resulting in higher 
payment of interest payable to 
the Reserve Bank of India for 
funds borrowed. The tension 
that exists in any clearing de¬ 
partment essentially is the root 
cause of getting a dif erence. By 
extending use of an accounting 
machine to mechanise clearing 
operations, all possible errors 
can be eliminated thereby mini¬ 
mising differences. At the same 
lime, it is possible that the speed 
of an operator (estimated to he- 


450 postings in one and a half 
hours) will increase productivity. 

(e) Accounts Department : Summary 
writings, daily balancing and 
periodical balancing of various 
ledgers can be eff ectively handled 
with the help of an Ascota ac¬ 
counting machine. 

(f) Payroll System: It is possible to 
keep an accurate record of 
salary disbursement and yet 
issue a pay slip to each employee 
with the help of Ascota account¬ 
ing machine. 

Upon a closer examination of sonic 
of the applications listed above, one 
can visualise that Tuscola Accounting 
Machine’ is a blessing in disguise 
in the present unsatisfactory level of 
productivity and lack of organisational 


climate which is so essential for in¬ 
creased productivity. The banks today 
have a colossal task ahead in sharing 
the economic rebuilding of our country. 
While planning for development the 
management cannot lose sight of basic 
accounting principles. Training of em¬ 
ployees and selection of the right man 
for the right job is a long process. But 
the development of a bank cannot afford 
to wait that long. 

The paperwork, ledger keeping, book 
keeping etc. in banking industry is of 
vital importance. These activities need 
to be activated. Lack of improved pro¬ 
ductivity in banks can be a major stumb¬ 
ling block in the planned growth of 
the economy. Accounting machines 
(such as Ascota Accounting Ma¬ 
chine) can help in meeting the challenge 
that has been posed to the banking in¬ 
dustry in India. 


GDR: INDEX OF GROSS INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ACCORDING 
TO SECTORS 1950—100 


Industry According to sectors 

total --- 


Year 

(excluding 

Power and 

Chemical 

Metallur- 

Building 


water 

fuel 

industry 

gical 

materials 


supply) 

industry 


industry 

industry 

1949 

79 

94 

83 

75 

83 

1955 

190 

137 

190 

246 

177 

1958 

242 

163 

245 

313 

246 

1959 

272 

167 

268 

349 

281 

I960 

294 

169 

290 

353 

308 

1961 

312 

177 

312 

374 

323 

1962 

332 

190 

337 

386 

345 

J963 

346 

197 

357 

389 

345 

J964 

369 

209 

386 

416 

395 

1965 

392 

209 

423 

433 

427 

1966 

418 

219 

458 

458 

448 

1967 

446 

227 

490 

480 

468 

1968 

473 

232 

532 

509 

496 

1969 

504 

239 

573 

556 

504 



According to sectors ( contd .) 




Electrical 

Light 




Mechanical 

engineering, 

industry 



Year 

engineering 

elctronics, 

(excluding 

Textile 

Foodstuffs 


and vehicle 

precision 

textile 

industry 

industry 


construction 

engineering 

industry) 



1949 

74 

77 

80 

73 

78 

1955 

209 

228 

155 

177 

216 

1958 

278 

341 

189 

212 

263 

1959 

330 

408 

213 

236 

276 

1960 

365 

460 

225 

246 

299 

1961 

396 

489 

241 

251 

311 

1962 

429 

552 

256 

259 

310 

1963 

462 

594 

252 

260 

325 

1964 

495 

650 

266 

267 

338 

1965 

524 

723 

276 

278 

353 

1966 

556 

801 

291 

294 

368 

1967 

599 

863 

309 

314 

386 

1968 

645 

927 

326 

319 

402 

1969 

694 

1,037 

348 

331 

418 
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Unfailing Reliability 


in Continuous Service 



VEB Schwermaachlnenbau 
11 Karl Liabknacht" 

Kombinat fur Dleseimotoren 
Magdeburg 

German Democratic Republic 

*fechnoOommeiz 

GmbH 

Exporter: 

TechnoCommers GmbH 
108 Berlin, Taubenetraese 7/8 
German Democratic Republic 

Intends Tec/4/71 


SKL Engines are the outcome 
of immense practical 
experience. They have been 
continuously refined by our 
specialists for diesel engines, 
and they are subjected to 
testing conditions which are 
far more rigorous than the 
operating conditions: 
encountered In practice. 


That is why SKL Engines be 
relied upon to give maximum 
performance year after year. 
SKL Engines are always 
instantly ready for service. 
They are being extensively 
used as the main drives 
for ships or in marine power 
packs. SKL Diesel Engines 
have a reputation for their 
outmost dependability. 

We shall be glad to forward 
detailed information. 
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We supply 

Mopeds, rnokicHs, light scooters, motor cycles, trailers, trucks, tyres and tubes, brake and 
clutch lining material, electric equipment for vehicles, automotive parts and accessories. 

Electric locomotives, electric industrial locomotives, dieselelectric locomotives, restaurant 
cars, sleeping coaches, refrigerated wagons and special wagons. 

Tractors, tillage implement, harvesting equipment, farmyard equipment, complete machine 
systems for agriculture. 

Machinery and plant for corn and scouring mills, bakeries, packaging of consumer goods, 
chocolate and sweetmeat industries, bottling of beverages and for dairies. 

Large-scale kitchen equipment and machinery, dining bars. 


TRANSPORTMAIEHINEN EXPORT-IMPORT 

VO.MS.aCEW.il lUSIENHACOEIIBITHIE. *DDR lOO BERLIM 


dar Dautschan Demokratischan Rapublik 

Taubanatr .11-13 Talaphona 2240 Talaxes 0112094 . Cable* TRANSMASCH. 
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Shlp*Bfjlldlnff Industry of QDR 


Rostock-Warnemunde. 

It is Wednesday June 2, 1971. A 
radiant blue sky arches over the old 
and yet so young flourishing port on 
the north coast of GDR. The giant 
new Neptun Hotel is rising up con¬ 
veniently nearby. This colourful scene 
is enriched by the newly built Lutten- 
Klein housing estate in which over 
25,000 working people have obtained a 
new home. 

On the tract of land of the nationally- 
owned Warnow Shipyard—immediately 
below the 320-metre long and 65-metre 
high Icable-crane installation—many 
people have assembled. Men and 
women in festive costumes as well as 
workers and engineers in their white 
protective helmets stand around a 
massive yet still elegant form of a ship. 
The magic formula which has brought 
laymen and specialists together here is a 
launching. Before them stands the 
13,813 ton freighter “Jalamohan”— 
the fifth in a series of ships being built 
for India at the Warnow Shipyard. 

A short time remains before this 
great event so we are able to talk with 
a young shipbuilder, Reinhard Schulz. 
He had just taken the first steps in this 
occupation at the Warnow Shipyard. 
He gave me an account of his enter¬ 
prise, whose growth clearly documents 
the development of shipbuilding in 
GDR. “When I was born 19 years 
ago”, explained the young skilled work¬ 
er, “such a ship as the “Jalamohan” 
was not even thought of. Only small 
ships were repaired and rebuilt here”. 

Reliance on USSR 

The 62-year-old armature mechanic 
Hans Trost who had lived through this 
period, added, “Yes, we had a really 
bad position from which to start. But 
in every respect wc could rely on our 
Soviet brothers. They helped us to 
develop a big and efficient shipyard 
out of this former small private boat¬ 
yard, where small boats were built 
and repaired. And this firm friendship, 
stands the test anew every day.” And 
Reinhard Schulz went on to say : “The 
first construction of a ship started only 
in 1956 when the 10,000-ton “Friedcn” 
went into service for the German 
Shipping Company. Today we build 
ships up to 16,000 dwt but a launching 
is still a special occasion. I am very 
proud to have worked out this ship.” 

Unfortunately our interesting dis¬ 
cussion must come to an end for the 
gueat moment has arrived. The obli¬ 
gatory speech at the christening of a 


MANFRED MARZ 

ship is spoken “A good cruise at all 
times” and then at the climax, as it 
were, a bottle of champagne shatters 
against the side of the ship. At the 
same moment the “Jalamohan” begins 
slowly—yes almost deliberately, as 
if she ought to remain a little longer 
on land—to move down the slipway. 
Nevertheless she quickly reaches the 
watery element and the waves splash 
high. 

It remains to be added that on July 
31, 1971 the “Jalamohan” was handed 
over to an Indian shipping company— 
the Scindia Steam Navigation Co. 
Ltd—only four months after the start 
of construction. After the ceremonial 


change of flags,. Captain Aubrey Joseph 
Bracken took over command of the ship. 
The “Jalamohan” was built to trans¬ 
port goods for the Indian economy. 
She is also an example of the friendship 
between India and GDR when she 
travels across the oceans at the maxi¬ 
mum speed of almost 20 knots. The 
workers at the Warnow Shipyard, 
who celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
their enterprise in June this year have 
handed over to the Indian shipowners 
a ship of quality and high value. The 
quality work of GDR shipbuilding 
industry has satisfied customers in 23 
countries in addition to the Soviet 
Union, which is its most important 
partner. 


GROWTH OF GDR SHIPBUILDING AND EXPORT FROM 1964 to 1970 


Year 

Number 
of ships 

Gross register¬ 
ed tonnage 

Number 

exported 

Gross registered 
tonnage - 

Per cent 

1964 

78 

193,173 

73 

158,293 

82.0 

1965 

98 

243,173 

87 

196,623 

8.0 

1966 

108 

254,056 

79 

178,687 

70.2 

1967 

125 

271,768 

88 

157,032 

57.7 

1968 

129 

292,442 

122 

254,574 

87.00 

1969 

129 

324,580 

122 

282,484 

87.00 

1970 

120 

331,243 

107 

303,062 

91.5 


NUMBER *7kND TONNAGE OF FISHING SHIPS COMPLETED IN 1970 FOR 

FIRST SIX COUNTRIES 


Number 


Gross 

Registered 

Tonnage 


1. GDR 

64 

113,903 

2. Polish People’s 



Republic 

21 

94,123 

3. France 

101 

86,700 

4. Japan 

264 

75,067 

5.- USSR 

52 

71,143 

6. Sweden 

6 

58,770 

NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF 

CONTAINER AND 

GENERAL CARGO 

SHIPS COMPLETED IN 1970 FOR FIRST SIX COUNTRIES 



Gross 


Number 

Registered 



Tonnage 

1. Japan 

218 

1,271,561 

2. FRG 

74 

551,376 

3. Great Britain 

20 

249,560 

4. GDR 

30 

205.113 

5. USSR 

29 

189.690 

6. Spain 

26 

186,531 
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Indian agriculture has the tremen¬ 
dous task of supplying indigenously- 
produced foodgrains to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the ever-increasing popu¬ 
lation. One of the ways to increase 
agricultural production is by intensify¬ 
ing activities on this front by increased 
mechanisation. 

It is the declared policy of the go¬ 
vernment of India to accelerate agricul¬ 
tural production throughout the count- 
try. The green revolution can be main¬ 
tained through intensive use of agricul¬ 
tural machinery. The central govern¬ 
ment and the state governments are 
making strenous effects in this regard. 
But so far very little work has been done 
on mechanised harvesting in India. 

The manual method of harvest¬ 
ing crops in India and the influence of 
the monsoons during the harvesting 
period have always resulted in sizeable 
losses of crops. This year due to pre¬ 
monsoon rains about 20 to 25 per cent 
of the wheat crop was lost in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar, whereas 10 to 15 
per cent of the crop was lost in Punjab 
and Haryana. The total loss of wheat 
crop this year due to storms and the 
unseasonal rains would amount to 
more than Rs 300 crores in value. 
Most of the damage this year was caused 
after May 12 which shows that if the 
crop could have been harvested me¬ 
chanically before this day, the above 
losses would not have occurred. Early 
harvesting of crops is only possible 
through mechanisation by using har¬ 
vesting combines. 

Tremendous Demand 

The Punjab Agro-Industries Corpo¬ 
ration Limited, for the first time in 
this country, introduced 10 GDR 
Combines E 512 in 1970 for harvesting 
of wheat on hire basis. These combines 
gave an average output of 550 acres 
per machine during the wheat harvest¬ 
ing season although they were 
introduced late. The demand from the 
farmers for combine harvesting on hire 
basis was tremendous. Based on the 
results obtained in 1970, the govern¬ 
ment of India allowed the State Mar¬ 
keting Federation to purchase another 
66 machines for running on hire basis 
in Punjab this year. These machines 
covered more than 650 acres on an 
average and only a minor portion of the 
demand from the fanners could be met. 
After having operated the GDR com¬ 
bines for two seasons in India, it can be 
said with certainty that these machines 


Harvesting Combines 

V V- VARGHESE 


are suitable under Indian conditions 
and have the largest harvesting capa¬ 
city out of all combines imported into 
this country. Although trained opera¬ 
tors and mechanics were not available 
in the country for the operation and 
maintenance of combines, the GDR 
combines have done well. These ma¬ 
chines have been able to harvest 30 to 
60 acres per day. Compared with the 
present average harvesting loss in India 
amounting to five to 10 per cent, the 
use of harvesting Combines reduces 
the loss to one to three per cent. 

The GDR Combine E 512 was also 
tested at the government of India 
Tractor Testing Station at Budni dur¬ 
ing the last wheat harvesting season. 
The results have proved that it is one 
of the world’s best combines. These 
combines are also in use in Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, the UAR, Greece, Algeria 
and Iraq. 

With the introduction of harvesting 
combines, a stage has been set for 
Indian agricultural development. In 
the green belt of northern India there 
are more than thirty million acres under 
wheat. A gradual introduction of 5000 
machines a year will only make it possi¬ 
ble to harvest about 2.5 million acre 9 
which amounts to eight per cent of the 
total area under wheat. Thus even if 
5000 harvesting combines with the 
same capacity as the GDR E 512 are 
introduced, the area to be harvested 


manually in the wheat belt would 
amount to 92 per cent of the total area 
under wheat. 

There are objections from certain 
quarters against the introduction of 
harvesting combines under the plea 
that it will create unemployment 
amongst the agricultural workers. This 
is the same argument used against 
the introduction of tractors in Indian 
agriculture and is incorrect. Since the 
introduction of high yielding varieties 
of wheat, an acute shortage of labour 
has been noticed in the green belt of 
northern India comprising Punjab, 
Haryana, north Rajasthan, western 
UP and Tarai. As a result of this, labour 
charges have risen very high and the 
farmers have not been able to get their 
crops harvested in time. In fact, the 
introduction of harvesting combines 
will increase employment potential 
rather than create unemployment for 
agricultural labour. 

Combine harvesting clears the field 
on the same day unlike the manual 
method of harvesting where crop is left 
in the field for several weeks for 
threshing. Combines harvesting makes 
it possible for the farmer to take an¬ 
other crop. Thus mechanisation of 
harvesting will lead to higher cropping 
intensity requiring larger quantum of 
labour in addition to the creation of 
larger demand for inputs. With higher 
cropping intensity and less grain loss 
through combine harvesting, the out- 


GDR: INDEX OF GROSS INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

SECTORS 1963=100 

ACCORDING TO 

Industrial sector 
(excluding water supply) 

1965 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Power and fuel industry 

106 

115 

118 

122 

Chemical industry 

119 

137 

149 

160 

Metallurgical industry 

112 

124 

131 

143 

Building materials industry 

124 

136 

144 

146 

Mechanical engineering and vehicle 
construction 

113 

129 

139 

150 

Electrical engineering, electronics, 
precision engineering 

122 

146 

157 

175 

Light industry (excluding textile in* 
dustry) 

110 

122 

130 

138 

Textile industry 

107 

121 

123 

127 

Foodstuffs industry 

108 

118 

123 

129 

Total 

113 

128 

136 

146 
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put of grain will increase thereby in¬ 
creasing the size and number of pro¬ 
cessing and allied industries. By in¬ 
creased output of grain, the income of 
the farmer will rise appreciably thereby 
boosting his purchasing power. The 
improved purchasing power of the far¬ 
mer will create a demand for consumer 
and other goods and develop a favour¬ 
able climate for establishment of such 
industries. The operation, maintenance 
and repairs of harvesting machines 
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would call for a large number of me¬ 
chanics and operators. Thus mechani¬ 
sation of harvesting will increase the 
crop intensity, reduce the loss of grain 
and increase the employment potential 
apart from distribution of labour 
throughout the year. 

TheGDR Harvesting Combine L 5J2 
with standard equipment harvests 
wheat, barley and oats. Additional 
equipment for harvesting linseed, clo¬ 
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ver, maize, peas, beans, grass seeds, 
lucem and rape arc also available. A 
special attachment for harvesting paddy 
was developed last year and was success¬ 
fully tested in Punjab during the last 
paddy harvest season. The paddy 
attachments are being supplied to all 
machines purchased by Punjab cus¬ 
tomers. The GDR Combine E 512 
which has been tested and found satis¬ 
factory under Indian conditions can 
play a great role in Indian agriculture. 


GDR and Indian Printing: Industry 

DR ARNDT SPERLING 
Assistant General Manager, Polygraph-Export GmbH 


Tm. printing machine industry of 
GDR is part of the export-intensive 
branch of the machine industry and 
can look back on a tradition of almost 
100 years. Names such as Palmag. 
Planeta, Victoria, Leipzig Bookbinding 
Machine Works and Perfecta are known 
in more than 80 countries. 

The story of CDR’s printing ma¬ 
chine industry is associated with many 
pioneering achievements. In this 
connection \ am thinking of the deve¬ 
lopment of the new wire-cutting ma¬ 
chine at the Bookbinding Machine 
Works at Leipzig, the first paper-cutt¬ 
ing machine produced at Bautzen and 
the first four-colour sheet olfsct machine 
from the Planeta Factory and the first 
rubber to rubber offset machine from 
Leipzig to name only a few. The tradi¬ 
tions of the printing machine industry 
were carried on in GDR after World 
War II. 

The decades of experience in the 
design and manufacture of printing 
machines under international stan¬ 
dards and through the application of 
the latest technical and scientific know¬ 
ledge and the conscious utilisation of 
the advantages of socialist relations of 
production have led to the production 
of printing machines that have become 
recognised as a symbol of greater effi¬ 
ciency through their increasing use in 
many countries. With the merger in 
1970 of the most important enterprises 
in the printing machine industry into 
the VEB Polygraph, Leipzig, it has 
become possible, on the basis of cen¬ 
tralised research and development and 
the utilisation of modern production 
technology, to produce machines in 
large series. 

“Polygraphical installations from 
one supplier'*, is not an advertisement; 
it shows that through the printing 
machine industry of GDR a wider, but 
also selected, programme is produced. 
This programme embraces in the main 
sheet and roll offset printing machines, 


surface printing offset machines, roto¬ 
gravure, cardboard, bookbinding and 
cutting machines as well as copying 
machines and equipment. 

It is of special advantage to the 


buyer that these machines are sold 
through a central export organisation. 
That is to say, it is not necessary to 
negotiate with a large number of enter¬ 
prises but only with one partner who is 
able to deal with the particular inter- 



This automatic bundling press delivery made by VEB Polygraph, 
Leipzig , Is applicable to most of the folding machines the world 
market has to offer and increases their rate of utilisation by 30 
per cent. 
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ests and requirements of the buyer 
through the all-embracing structure of 
the organisation. 

In the trade and exchange agree¬ 
ments between India and GDR print¬ 
ing machines have played a very impor¬ 
tant part for many years. It is our aim 
to maintain and strengthen the good 
reputation of the printing machines 
in the Indian market. That our gim- 
the delivery of good quality and high 
performance machines and equipment 
—has been achieved is proved by the 
fact that in the past decade more than 
500 offset printing machines, over 700 
bookprinting machines, some 500 ro¬ 
tary presses and more than 1,000 book¬ 
binding and cutting machines were 
delivered to India. 

While wc can look back upon our 
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past achievements with pride, it is for 
both the partners an incentive and a 
commitment for the future. The in¬ 
crease in demand over the last few 
years clearly shows that the Indian 
printing industry confirms the trend to 
the increasing use of offset printing 
machines. The use of the highly modern 
automatic bookbinding machines, which 
is still at present somewhat restrained, 
will in my opinion in the not too distant 
future receive encouragement. In order 
to remain competitive, the develop¬ 
ment of the use of automatic machines 
or rather machine systems, will also 
become necessary in bookbinding. 

The concentration of the printing 
machine industry in GDR on sheet 
and roller offset machines, newspaper 
printing presses of different printing 
processes, bookbinding and cutting 
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machines with at the same time reten¬ 
tion of the good quality of other ma¬ 
chine groups is a scientific basis for the 
fulfilment of the wishes of our custo¬ 
mers. Also the strong co-operation 
between the buyer, the producer and 
the exporter will thus contribute to¬ 
wards the constant raising of the effi¬ 
ciency of each machine in quality and 
quantity. 

Printing machines—delivered within 
the framework of the trade and pay¬ 
ment agreements between India and 
GDR—will also in the future, through 
their well tested and constantly rising 
efficiency, hold an important position 
in trade, based on equality and mutual 
advantage to both the countries. It 
therefore becomes an important con¬ 
necting link between India and 
GDR. 


ECE’s Experience of Collaboration with QDR 

R- S. KHANDELWAL 

Chief Executive, Electric Construction and Equipment Company Ltd. 


In early 1962, our company, Electric 
Construction & Equipment Co. Ltd, 
decided to undertake the manufacture 
of house service meters, both single¬ 
phase and polyphase. The company 
was already engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture of different electrical equipments 
such as power & distribution trans¬ 
formers, switchgear, electric motors and 
passenger lifts. Due to good demand 
in the domestic market our company 
decided to enter the meters’ field also 
and accordingly possibilities of having 
technical collaboration were explored 
in various European countries and 
Japan. Finally, the company entered 
into technical collaboration with 
Messrs. LIMEX of GDR, which was a 
consortium of Messrs. ELEKTRO 
APPARATE WERKS of Trcptow for 
polyphase metres and Messrs. 
ZAHLERUND APPARATE WERKS 
of Teltow for singlephase meters. The 
above two factories were engaged in 
the manufacture of house service meters 
since the end of World War II. Their 
products were of excellent quality and 
comparable to the best in the world and 
the same time were of economical de¬ 
sign. The technical collaboration agree¬ 
ment was in respect of furnishing de¬ 
sign data including component drawings 
and design drawings of tools, jigs and 
fixtures. They also advised us in the 
choice of suitable production machi¬ 
nery, selection of raw materials and the 
plant lay-out. 

In order to commence production at 
the earliest possible time, the colla¬ 
boration supplied one complete set of 
toolings, jigs and fixtures and also the 


specialised testing equipments. They 
supplied us the more complicated com¬ 
ponents the manufacture of which could 
not be undertaken immediately. They 
also provided us with special fists and 
assisted in training the Indian personnel 
and in commencing production with¬ 
out much loss of time. 

With this arrangement, assembly 
and testing of singlephase meters was 
started towards the end of 1963 and 
at the same time production of some 
of the components also commenced. 
There were the usual teething troubles 
as most of the personnel were new to 
the job and had to be given training. 
The GDR specialists were very helpful 
in this respect. Another problem was 
the non-availability of the raw mate¬ 
rials of the required specifications and 


tolerances. Indigenous substitutes had 
to be quickly found and in many cases 
tolerance had to be suitably modified. 
GDR specialists were very much 
helpful in this respect also. The pro¬ 
duction of almost all the components 
which were to be produced inside the 
factory was started with the help of the 
specialists within six months. 

Towards the middle of 1963, the pro¬ 
duction of polyphase meters was com¬ 
menced. As in the case of singlephase 
meters the Indian personnel had to be 
trained in the above job by GDR speci¬ 
alists. Production was at first commen¬ 
ced with some components imported 
from GDR and the balance components 
procured front indigenous sources. 
The imported components were pro¬ 
gressively reduced as and when their 


GDR: PRODUCTION WORKERS IN THE SOCIALIST INDUSTRY 
ACCORDING TO LEVEL OF QUALIFICATION 



As at 

May 10 



Year 


Production worers 


Total 

Skilled Semi-skilled 

workers workers 

per cent 

Unskilled 

workers 

1962 

100 

44.4 

42.0 

13.6 

1964 

100 

45.0 

43.0 

12.0 

1966 

100 

47.4 

41.0 

11.7 

1968 

100 

50.2 

39.5 

10.4 
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production was commenced inside the 
factory. Thus, within six months again 
almost cent per cent indigenous meters 
started coming out. Credit should go to 
GDR collaborators due to whose co¬ 
operation at all stages all these achie¬ 
vements were made possible in such a 
short time. 


After production was fully established 
for both polyphase and singlephase 
meters GDR collaborators continued to 
inform from time to time the ECE 
about the latest developments with 
regard to processing, tooling, product 
design, new materials etc., which was 
taking place in GDR. 


On the whole this collaboration with 
GDR has been most harmonious and 
fruitful and today we are the biggest 
manufacturers of singlephase and poly¬ 
phase meters in India. We are produc¬ 
ing 40,000 singlephase and 15,000 poly¬ 
phase meters per month with 100 per 
cent indigenous components and parts. 


GDR Centrifuges In Private Sector 

HANS SCHULZE 


Twentyfivu years ago, a young mecha¬ 
nic by the name of Heinz Janetzki 
established a tiny workshop on the 
outskirts of the Fair City of Leipzig. 
He repaired water pumps and manu¬ 
factured pulleys and ventilators. A 
chemist friend of his advised him to 
stop wasting his time on trifling things 
and start constructing centrifuges which 
scientists were badly in need of 1 The 
mechanic’s father, an engineer by trade, 
encouraged his son and took the hint 
himself. His first hand-driven centri¬ 
fuge for medical and veterinary pur¬ 
poses was a great success and launched 
the family concern. Father and son 
soon developed elcctrically-driven cen¬ 
trifuges with higher rotational speed and 
gravitational fields and more economical 
production methods. As an increasing 
team of skilled workers was needed, 
corresponding commercial measures 
became imperative and the junior 
had to learn how to become a business¬ 
man and a manager. 

Three years later, some 6,000 hand 
centrifuges had been sold. By 1949 
newly-developed types of electrically- 
driven laboratory centrifuges had been 
added to the production range. One 
year later the first centrifuges were 
exported. The demand by medical and 
biological institutes grew especially for 
cooling centrifuges, forcing the firm to 
cope with refrigeration engineering. 

Novelties on 10 acres 

The firm Heinz Janetzki KG, manu¬ 
facturers of scientific apparatus estab¬ 
lished itself adjacent to the Leipzig 
fair grounds—close to the road lead¬ 
ing to the world markets in new fac¬ 
tory buildings covering an area of ten 
acres. “We knew that the government 
would not withhold its support” says 
Heinz Janetzki “although the main 
concern of the government has always 
been the erection and extension of nat¬ 
ionally-owned large-scale industry. ” 
Anything that promotes social progress 
-as he was able to see for himself 
everywhere—is also assured of sup¬ 
port by the workers’ and farmers’ state. 
That goes for private enterprise as well. 
That is why the government also open¬ 
ed up all the scientific potential within 


the country. And this is why experts 
of the Phyto-pathologic Institute of the 
Martin-Luther University in Halle 
assisted by word and deed the develop¬ 
ment and testing of the first preparative 
ultra-centrifuge. Suggestions for the 
construction of a high-capacity centri¬ 
fuge came from the Institute for Micro¬ 
biology and Experimental Therapy at 
the Fried rich-Schi Her University in 
Jena. And the Biochemical Institute in 
Halle tested the prototype of an addi¬ 
tional centrifuge. 

Alliance with Government and Science 

The upsurge of the factory, both 
regarding quantify and quality, formed 
a unit through co-operation with scien¬ 
ce on a planned basis. “Comprehensive 
theoretical preparatory work done by 
university institutes, hospitals and labo¬ 
ratories has provided us with nume¬ 
rous impulses.’" In the same breath, 
Herr Janetzki mentions the great com¬ 
mercial opportunity. Government par¬ 
ticipation bdlst open the limits of the 
factory and appeared to the technician- 
businessman like and early but hardly 
expected fulfilment of his dreams. “The 
financial and moral support granted by 
our government meant a great leap for¬ 
ward. Our factory has developed into 
one of the world’s leading laboratory- 
centrifuge manufacturers.” And the 
general partner points at the labels 
attached to crates with such destinat¬ 
ions as Bombay and Brussels, Stras¬ 
bourg and Prague, Sao Paolo and Mos¬ 
cow, towns in Australia and Italy, 
West Germany and Great Britain. 
Janetzki-centrifuges are in demand in as 
many as 44 countries. 

The trade metropole of Leipzig open¬ 
ed its gates wide for Heinz Janetzki 
via Intermed-Export-Jmport, GDR 
nationally-owned foreign-trade enter¬ 
prise which is represented by a large 
number of reputable foreign firms, and 
commercial travellers, maintain con¬ 
tacts with more than 15 west European 
and overseas countries. And it goes 
without saying that Heinz Janetzki 
and his leading staff members visit the 
most important trade partners them¬ 
selves in order to listen to their com¬ 
ments, to expand service to customers 


and to analyse technical parameters in 
accordance with climatic conditions. 

Each of the 200 employees of the 
works is aware that his assiduous work 
is paying high dividends. It is easy to 
do business with their 16 types of cen¬ 
trifuges, most of them electronically- 
controlled. During the past eight years 
production has been rising by a steady 
18 per cent annually. “Realising that 
technical development does not stop 
in front of our factory gates, we learnt 
how to be competitive on the world 
markets. We enlarged the factory and 
now we produce a series of centrifuges. 
We try to fathom concrete demands and 
try to find out new uses for our centri¬ 
fuges.” 

Virology in the Field of Vision 

Not all possibilities of application 
have yet been exhausted. Let us take as 
an example the field of virology which 
explores sub-microsopically-tiny vir¬ 
uses and is a great boon to medical and 
veterinary science. Every phase of these 
operations requires a centrifuge. 

Several centrifuges have been award¬ 
ed Leipzig gold medals. At the 15th 
ACHEMA-exhibition session in Frank¬ 
fort/Main, the factory received a com- 
emorative medal in recognition of its 
achievements in the field of chemical 
apparatus. GDR Council of Ministers 
awarded to Heinz Janetzki the hono¬ 
rary title of “Meritorious Technician 
of ihe People”. 

New roads arc being charted. “Many 
different kinds of new developments 
are going to be released now : some 
of them will be extraordinary but all 
of them will have the qualitative cha¬ 
racteristics expected of our firm. Past 
and present have confirmed that we are 
able to do great work as wc stand on 
firm foundations.” This is the stand¬ 
point of entrepreneur Heinz Janetzki 
whose mind would never harbour any 
thought of being hemmed in or elimi¬ 
nated by socialist large-scale industry. 
On the contrary : partners in GDR 
economy stand by him, helping him to 
specialise and concentrate on expand¬ 
ing the sphere of his operations. 
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Medicines In the Service of Health 


DR MANNS 

Assistant General Director of the Association of Nationally-Owned 
Enterprise (VVB.) of the Pharmaceutical Industry 


For imp many thousands of workers 
in the enterprises and research estab¬ 
lishments of the pharmaceutical indus¬ 
try in GDR, the slogan “Medicine from 
the GDR—Medicine one can trust” 
represents the first duty in the service 
of health. The trade mark, GERMED, 
is a sign of good quality. The 22nd 
year of GDR also signifies, therefore, 
the 22nd year of the successful struggle 
for the health of all its citizens. 

On the territory of GDR an efficient, 
internationally acknowledged pharma¬ 
ceutical industry has developed which 
today exports practically a third of its 
products to over 60 countries, and 
covers some 95 per cent of the domestic 
consumption. In order to raise the 
tempo of the economic growth of the 
pharmaceutical industry, at the begin¬ 
ning of 1970 several enterprises were 
united in large economic units. Thus 
the Dresden pharmaceutical industry 
specialises in glucose and alkaloids, 
oral anti-diabetic drugs and drugs for 
psychological and nervous disorders. 
On the other hand, the Jenapharm 
enterprise produces mainly antibiotics, 
vitamins and hormone drugs. Another 
important enterprise is the “Berlin- 
Chemie” that produces insulin and 
serum as well as refined and laboratory 
chemicals. 

Visible Results 

In close co-operation with the phar¬ 
maceutical industry GDR was able to 
secure international recognition for 
good results achieved, among others, 
in the following spheres of health 
protection : 

in the fight against such infections 
as tuberculosis, poliomyelitis and 
measles, 

- in the introduction of preventive 
treatment against relapses in the 
case of rheumatic fever patients, 

by the construction of a network 
of dilaysis centres for the treat¬ 
ment of acute and chronic kidney 
disorders, 

-in the timely recognition and treat¬ 
ment of diabetes, 

-in the development and pursuit 
of the health-care of mother and 
child, 

-through the construction of a state 
control system for the testing and 
licensing of medicines. 

Nowadays the state control of medi¬ 
cine cannot be avoided in the life of a 


modern society because the health of 
the people, to a considerable extent, 
depends on the mass of medicines be¬ 
ing infallibly effective. Domestic and 
foreign experts pay great attention to the 
German Pharmacopoeia from GDR, 
which conforms with the principle 
that no medicines should be introduced 
to the market without legally binding 
quality norms. Thus in GDR the state 
constantly supervises all medical wares, 
from the prescription-free tablets to 
drugs and other medicaments that are 
dispensed by the doctor. 

A newly authorised medicine must 
help to enlarge the possibilities of 


health protection. It must, as compared 
to the medicine used before, either have 
fewer side effects, have a longer durabi¬ 
lity, and a simpler application or also 
have a more favourable price. Each 
clinical testing of medicines in GDR 
demands a pharmaceuticals judgement 
giving evidence on the compounding, 
level of purity, and other qualities of 
the preparation; a judgement of the 
product’s action in animal experiments; 
the assessments of the clinics carrying 
out the research and the evidence of the 
laboratory test results. 

Great attention is devoted to the 
steady supply of high quality medicines 


GDR: INDEX OF PRODUCTIVITY 


Industrial sector 
(excluding water supply) — 


Power and fuel industry 
Chemical industry 
Metallurgical industry 
Building materials in¬ 
dustry 

Mechanical engineering 
and vehicle construction 
Electrical engineering, 
electronics, preci¬ 
sion engineering 
Light industry (excluding 
textile industry) 

Textile industry 
Foodstulfs industry 


Total 


1955—100 
1950--100 


Power and fuel industry 
Chemical industry 
Metallurgical industry 
Building materials in¬ 
dustry 

Mechanical engineering 
and vehicle construc¬ 
tion 

Electrical engineering, 
electronics, precision 
engineering 

Light industry (excluding 
textile industry) 

Textile industry 
Foodstulfs industry 


Total 


1955- 100 
1950 -100 


1960 

1965 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1955 100 

Worker and Office Employee 



115 

137 

155 

169 

182 

140 

195 

223 

239 

257 

135 

158 

172 

180 

197 

152 

222 

246 

261 

264 

152 

203 

226 

240 

259 

169 

241 

275 

286 

306 

137 

183 

207 

217 

232 

140 

187 

221 

229 

243 

124 

155 

168 

168 

171 

141 

188 

213 

224 

238 

217 

291 

326 

343 

365 

ition per Production Worker 



113 

138 

161 

178 

192 

143 

208 

243 

265 

289 

135 

165 

182 

194 

217 

151 

230 

261 

279 

286 

157 

225 

253 

271 

296 

171 

262 

305 

321 

349 

138 

188 

215 

227 

244 

141 

198 

236 

247 

264 

123 

159 

175 

179 

186 

143 

202 

237 

247 

266 

224 

314 

368 

383 

413 
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to the people. By 1975 pharmaceutical 
production in GDR will have risen 
by 70 per cent. That refers especially 
to drugs against heart and circulatory 
diseases, diabetes and chcmothera- 
peutics, antibiotics against infectious 
diseases and tumours as well as drugs 
for psychological and nervous disorders 
and diagnostics. Of course, this rise 
in production also makes it possible to 
give effective help to those countries 
which are yet developing their own pub¬ 
lic health system. 

The pharmaceutical industry in GDR 
supplies India with urgently needed 
drugs for birth control which the in¬ 
dustry further treat and which 


INDO-GDR SUPPLEMENT 

help in family planning. 

When it is a question, therefore, of 
serving humanitarian aims, then the so¬ 
cialist health service of GDR stands in 
the front row. In July of this year the 
Ministry for Public Health delivered to 
India assistance for the cholera and 
typhus epidemic afflicting the East 
Bengal refugees on Indian territory. 
This included a large quantity of cholera 
vaccine, depovcrnil, leipnal tablets, 
assorvit pills, panthcnol ointment, blan¬ 
kets, tents, cloth, syringes and cannulac. 
The first shipment of aid was meanwhile 
followed by further shipments contain¬ 
ing antibiotics, streptomycin, chemo- 
therapcutics, vitamins and blood 
plasma. 
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In Bombay there is a representative of 
the foreign trade firm. In termed-Export- 
Imports. He represents the interests of 
GDR pharmacy and organises lectures 
and exhibitions. Thus, in 1969, the GDR 
pharmaceutical industry organised an 
exhibition in the capital city of Maha¬ 
rashtra, under the motto : “GDR 
Pharmacy— Your Trade Partner”. 
Here, the rising efficiency of GDR 
pharmacy and its largest enterprises, 
whose preparations, recognised on 
the world market, were displayed and 
they found high acclaim. At the same 
time, the wish was expressed for still 
closer co-operation between the pharma¬ 
ceutical industries of GDR and 
India. 


Mechanisation of Agriculture 


One of the largest producers of agri¬ 
cultural machinery in Europe is the 
nationally-owned, GDR combine, 
“Fortschritt—Landmaschine” in Neus- 
tadt. Its work in the field of equip¬ 
ment and plant development enjoys 
great prestige in agriculture in many 
countries of the world, including Asia. 
The manager of the combine. Dr. 
Bernhard Thieme, granted the follow¬ 
ing interview exclusively for Eastern 
Economist. 

Question : Dr Thieme, your combine 
unites 18 enterprises up to the present 
time. That secures for you from the 
point of view of production range a 
significant position in Europe. Will 
this position be upheld and strengthen¬ 
ed by the structure of the production 
programme? 

Dr Thieme : Of course, the product¬ 
ion programme and range form a unity 
on the basis of socialist planned eco¬ 
nomy. Our combine has in the past 
years developed a range of products 
which has made possible a high level 
of mechanisation in certain branches of 
agriculture. That programme embraces 
a whole machine system for the pro¬ 
duction of grain and its processing and 
for the production and processing of 
fodder. Thus the machines include 
plant and equipment to deal with 
harvesting, acquisition, processing, pre¬ 
servation and storing of the produce, 
complete fodder mixing works, grain 
milling and rotary milling, as well as 
malt house equipment. The E 512 
self-propelled combine harvester is 
one of our most famous products. We 
have already exported many thousands 
of them. A short while ago two further 
important machines came off our pro¬ 
duction line : the E 280 exact forage 
harvester and the E 301 swath mower. 
Both of these also work by self-propul- 


An interview with the Manager of the 
Nationally owned Fortschritt Agri¬ 
cultural Machinery Combine. 


sion, with a high level of technical com¬ 
fort and high production. 

Question : You mentioned the E 512 
combine harvester. Could you please 
say a little more about it? 

Dr Thieme : The E 512 works both 
according to the mowing and the 
swathing process, and with its numerous 
attachments if can be integrated in dif¬ 
ferent types of harvest technology. It 
is universally applicable where all 
types of grain, including maize, oil and 
leguminous plants are to be recovered. 
It is also suitable for extracting quickly 
and with hardly any loss, grass seeds. 


fodder plants and bpicc plants. The 
output—the amount of corn and straw 
thrashed per unit of time—is five to six 
kilograms per second. The loss of 
grain is slight, always remaining under 
one per cent. As a result of the use of 
the E 512 it becomes possible for the 
cultivated area of grain in GDR, 
for example, annually to have a sur¬ 
plus of 2.5 million dccitons (1/10 of a 
ton). That corresponds to a minimum 
of one deciton per hectare (2.47 acres). 
1 wish in this connection also to refer 
to the intensive cleansing in our com¬ 
bine harvester. Three sieves with 3.04 
cubic metres of precipitation surface 
and with u variable blowing of the fan 
rotation speed, provide for a purity 
grade of more than 99 per cent. That 
means grain ready for consumption. 
As a further advantage may I mention 
the quick action stop coupling, which 
the E 512 alone among combine har¬ 
vesters possesses. It stops threshing 



Harvester-thresher E-512 in full action on GDR fields. By December 
31, 1 970 1 6,600 combines of this type left the production line. 
*'fortschritt" works employ 20,000 persons. 
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work immediately, if overloaded, or if 
a foreign body enters it, thus preventing 
damage and long time-losses. 

Question : As you say, the combine 
harvester has an outstanding success in 
GDR agriculture. Is it suitable only 
for central European conditions, or can 
it also be employed in other climatic 
zones? 

Dr Thieme : Before the combine 
harvester went into production, it un¬ 
derwent thorough testing. Meanwhile, 
we can also state, with reference to 
foreign countries, that it can work 
successfully in other climatic zones. 
Thus, for example, the E 512 is fully 
reliable when the grain is wet or when 
it lies flat, when storms and rain give 
rise to an extremely low bulk. With 35 
per cent grain dampness and 40 per 
cent straw' dampness, with a stock of 
between 90 and 100 per cent as well as 
with weed borders of 70 per cent the 
combine harvester still gives the highest 
results. Now we come to the indepen¬ 
dent braking, which renders the com¬ 
bine harvester easy to steer and mano¬ 
euvrable in the smallest radius, and in 
the shortest turning time. High capa¬ 
city, low pressure tyres with gripping 
treads also enables good headway to be 
made on soils with low supporting 
quality and damp soils without leaving 
behind structural damage or unplea¬ 
sant traces. I must give special promi¬ 
nence to another aspect which charac¬ 
terises all our self-propelled machines— 
the travelling and operational comfort. 
An attachable driver’s cabin affords 
protection through a ventilation system 
against sun, wind, ruin, dust, and noise, 
just as the multi-layered insulation pro¬ 
tects from chilliness in the night. This 
cabin is made of shatterproof glass, 
plastic shell and light weight sections so 
that the driver is guaranteed special 
freedom of motion and uninterrupted 
vision. Altogether the E 512 is distin¬ 
guished by being easy to operate and 
high labour safety. 

Question: To how many countries 
has your combine exported these 
machines? 

Dr Thieme : At present the advanced 
machines help people in forty countries 
of the world to raise their agricultural 
output. The established facts also 
speak of the quality of our products. 
Against strong rivals, besides numer¬ 
ous documents, diplomas, silver and 
bronze medals from international exhi¬ 
bitions and fairs in Moscow, Budapest, 
Brno and Leipzig, eighty gold medals 
have been won. The collective develop¬ 
ment of the combine harvester has 
incidentally been given one of the high¬ 
est awards of the GDR —the National 
Prize. 

Question : What connections does 
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your combine have with India? 

Dr Thieme : We are pleased that the 
E 512 combine harvester has been suc¬ 
cessfully tried in India. In the state of 
Punjab, 64 of them are employed in 
wheat harvesting under extreme clima¬ 
tic conditions. According to the testing 
centre in Budni the E 512 is being tested 
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in day and night work. Besides, it has 
successfully passed through all assign¬ 
ments pertaining to government testing. 
We hope that the friendly trade relat¬ 
ions between India and GDR will 
become further consolidated and exten¬ 
ded. The Fortschritt combine gladly 
makes its contribution to that with 
its best products. 


GDR: INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT OF SELECTED PRODUCTS—DEVELOP¬ 
MENT SERIES 


Year 

Electric 

power 

Crude 

lignite 

Diesel 

fuel 1 

Sulphuric 

acid 


Million 
kilowatt hours 

1,000 tons 

1,000 tons 
H.SO. 

1950 

19,466 

137,050 

445.7 

300 

1955 

28,695 

200,612 

706.7 

592 

1956 

31,182 

205,866 

863.8 

611 

1957 

32,735 

212,595 

985.5 

640 

1958 

34,874 

214,970 

1,068.2 

650 

1959 

37,248 

214,783 

1,157.8 

689 

1960 

40,305 

225,465 

1,289.3 

730 

1961 

42,515 

236.926 

1,447.8 

819 

1962 

45,063 

246,992 

1,561.0 

861 

1963 

47,450 

254,219 

1,749.3 

919 

1964 

51,032 

256,926 

2.023.7 

937 

1965 

53,611 

250,839 

2,258.0 

985 

1966 

56,866 

249,040 

2,556.2 

973 

1967 

59,686 

242,027 

2.692.7 

988 

l%8 

63,230 

347.113 

2,995.7 

1,078 

1969 

65,463 

254,553 

3.252.9 

1,104 


Year 

Potash 

fertilizer 

Phosphorus 

fertilizer 

Crude 

steel 

Hot-rolled 

steel 2 


l.OOOt K.O 

1,000 t. P.O, 

1,000 tons 

1950 

1,336 

25 

1,257 

781 

1955 

1,552 

85 

2.816 

1,884 

1956 

1,556 

112 

3.046 

2,011 

1957 

1,604 

129 

3,227 

2,115 

1958 

1,650 

136 

3.430 

2,265 

1959 

1,644 

139 

3,615 

2,488 

I960 

1,666 

166 

3,750 

2,613 

1961 

1,675 

172 

3,867 

2,703 

1962 

1,752 

181 

4,048 

2,798 

1963 

1,845 

1% 

4,051 

2,813 

1964 

1,857 

198 

4,264 

2,900 

1965 

1,926 

232 

4,313 

2.986 

1966 

2,006 

254 

4,485 

3,051 

1967 

2,206 

305 

4,592 

3,075 

1968 

2,293 

346 

4,695 

3,156 

1969 

2,346 

369 

4,824 

3,182 


l. Including petroleum and fuel oil. 2. From 1950 including semi-finished 
products for seamless pipes and for forged and pressed parts. 
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Representative of 
Progressive Technique 

Preoision Pulse Sound Level Metei* PSI 202 



Indispensable: For the development of qpar silent machine*, equipment, vehicles and domestic 
appliances for the noise suppression at the place of work for the perfect acoustic 
construction of theatres and concert halls. 

i 

Portable and mains-independent 

Totpl measuring range: 35...135 dB without frequency weighting 
24-..135 dB with A-weighting 


Frequency weighting: 


A—, B—, C— curves 

linear (without frequency weighting) external filters 


Indicating dynamics switch-selected : pulse 

quick 

slow 

Supplementary equipment: octave filter 

power supply unit 
pistonfon 

impact noise adapter 


Parties interested may apply to: 
Exporters 

EXPORT-IMPORT 


DEUTSCHE** OCIfOKRAIISCHCN RCPUBUK- 
OOR102 BERUN-AUEXANDBRPLATZ 
HAUS DER ELEKTROINDUSTRIE 


Sold dt Serviced Exclusively by: 

m TWANDSVEN ELECTRONICS 

H a Extgii^«ziag ServicM 

HI Sind Chambers.Colaba-Causeway, BOMBAY-5. B.R. 
grouches: 

NEW DELHI • CALCUTTA • MADRAS • SANDALORE 

INTSRAOS 
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FARMERS! 

IN JUST ONE OPERATION 



IF THE CROP 1$ HARVESTED WITH THIS MACHINE 


• The field becomes available for preparation for the neat crop in one day. 

• The grain prodaced goes to the marhet immediately. 

• There is no rish of inclement weather or any hazard destroying the crop. 

• Loss of grain is mnch less as compared to any other method of harvesting. 



sOttSttlMBANO smict AGENTS fob 

HARVESTING COMBINE E-B12 MANUFACTURED RV 

VER KOMBINAT FORTSCHRITT LANDMASCHINEN, NEUSTADT, 

IN SACHSEN. DRESDEN. GERMAN DEMOCRATIC HEFUBLIC 
Itptitti Ap-TRANSFORTMASCHINSN EXPORT-IMPORT 108, RERUN. 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Creative Unit-4]3 
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Twenty-two Years of Economic Development 


KARL-HEINZ HILBERT 
Editor-In-Chief of DIE WIRTSCHAFT* 


The working people of GDR are 
aware that a rich harvest presup¬ 
poses good work and great effort. 
Therefore it is, for an economic jour¬ 
nalist, not surprising that in the past 
five years, workers and salaried em¬ 
ployees in the socialist enterprises of 
GDU agreed to the proposals to im¬ 
prove production and working and liv¬ 
ing conditions, thus bringing about a 
year’s gain of 9,500 million marks. 
While in 1966 it was only 1400 million 
marks, by last year the gain has risen 
to 2500 million marks. This conti¬ 
nuity in good working performance 
and civic development on the part 
of the working people was given very 
clear expression in the growl h rate of 
the national income. The average 
annual rate of growth amounted, bet¬ 
ween 1961 and 1965 to 3.5 per cent and 
between 1966 to 1970 to 5.2 per cent. 

High Growth Rate 

The enormous rising volume of the 
weall h of the society is reflected in these 
growth rates: 1965, 84,000 million 
marks; 1970, 108,000 million marks; 
and by 1975 the national income is 
planned to be between 136,000 and 
138,000 million marks. 

This leads us to note that a percen¬ 
tage increase in industrial goods which 
in 1950 represented a value of 300 mil¬ 
lion marks, and in 1960 of 900 million 
marks, in 1975, given the same growth 
rate, production growth will corres¬ 
pond to 2,200 million marks. 

Twenty-two years of peaceful const¬ 
ruction in GDR give concrete evidence 

*This is a weekly paper published in 
Berlin. 


not only of the high growth rate of the 
economy but at the same time of the 
impressive dynamics in utilising the 
results of the economic and technologi¬ 
cal revolution. An especially clear 
expression to the progress in many 
occupations in GDR is given in the 
international fairs. To name one exam¬ 
ple: the agricultural and food-produc¬ 
ing machines branch of industry of 
GDR has developed complete machine 
systems for agriculture. The interna¬ 
tionally acknowledged peak product 
of the grain cultivating machine system 
in the E 512 combine harvester with 
a threshing capacity of five kilograms 
per second with losses of grain of 
under 1.5 per cent it has the highest 
coupling speed in the world, a high 
degree of travel comfort and the 
ability to work on slopes of up to 
18 per cent. 

All this is in keeping with the 
high international standing of the 
E 512. To the grain cultivating machine 
system is added, moreover, seed clean¬ 
ing and seed dressing machines, a com¬ 
plete milling process with a performance 
of up to 300 tons in 24 hours and with 
all the equipment belonging to it, as 
well as a machine for modern large- 
scale baking which processes more 

than 48 tons of flour daily. 

• 

In the previous five years, 26,000 
new economic and technical solutions 
were found in the nationally-owned in¬ 
dustry, and 13,600 new products were 
introduced in industry. Thus, over 50 
per cent of the commodity production 
m the metal processing industry con¬ 
sists of newly developed products. 

The stable economic development of 


the GDR is at the same time an ex¬ 
pression of the inseparable and long¬ 
term combined working and co-opera¬ 
tion with the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries, while the USSR is 
involved in almost 40 per cent of all 
GDR foreign trade. New materials, 
complete machines and tool systems, as 
well as highly productive technologies 
and processes were jointly developed. 
Co-operation and the division of labour 
were systematically deepened. Thus 
also other important tasks were jointly 
fulfilled such as the long-term 
guarantee of production of raw 
materials. Altogether, export to the 
socialist economic region should have 
risen by 70 per cent by 1975. 

The working people of the GDR 
know that they live in secure conditions. 
The last five years have established a 
guarantee for the time to come. The 
real income per head of the population 
increased from 4,750 marks in 1965 


GDR: INDUSTRIAL GOODS 
PRODUCTION 1969 


Industrial Share 

selling of 

Industrial sector price in industrial 
million sector 
marks per cent 

Power and fuel 

industry 10,753 7.0 

Chemical industry 22,015 14.4 

Metallurgical in¬ 
dustry 9,508 6.2 

Building mate- 

terials industry 2,688 1.8 



Water supply 

Mechanical en¬ 
gineering and 
vehicle const¬ 
ruction 

Electrical engi¬ 
neering, electro¬ 
nics, precision 
engineering 

Light industry 
(excluding tex¬ 
tile industry) 

Textile industry 

Foodstuffs in¬ 
dustry 


642 0.4 

35,345 23.1 

12,840 8.4 

16,961 11.1 

11,143 ' 7.3 

31,308 20.4 

153,201 


Total 


100 











40 

to 5,820 marks in 1970, and steuld 
by 1975 rise by 21 lo 23 per cent. 

One must especially emphasise the 
allocations and benefits for the popula¬ 
tion contained in the stale budget, 
which in the last live years amounted 
to 110,000 million marks and by 1975 
should increase to J 40,000—150,000 
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million marks. These expenditures 
serve the further development of educa- 
tional and cultural life—sport, relaxa¬ 
tion, health and social facilities, as well 
as maintaining stable consumer prices 
lor basic foods, transport services and 
housing, and assisting large families. 

These national economic results and 
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S ? cr u ta ilj )f the Central Committee 
or. the SED, who, when he opened the 
Eighth Congress of the SED in June 
this year said that in GDR every- 
thing will be done for the welfare of the 
people, for the interests of the working 
class and all working people. 


Purposeful Investment Policy 

DR REINHART GREUNER 


An initu ic.rM" investment policy play¬ 
ed a considerable part in the continuous 
economic development of the past years, 
which was characterised by the const¬ 
ruction and rapid growth of new bran¬ 
ches of industry, a deep-rooted renewal 
of the product structure, a rapid growth 
in labour productivity and respectable 
improvement in the people's living con¬ 
ditions. The annual volume of in¬ 
vestment increased from 20,500 mil¬ 
lion marks in 1965 to 32,500 million 
marks in 1970. The rate of accumula¬ 
tion amounted to 21-22 per cent of the 
national income. 

Investments materialised in new pro¬ 
duction enterprises and power stations, 
pipelines and highly mechanised agri¬ 
cultural production centres, housing 
and schools, new city centres as in Ber¬ 
lin or Dresden and in such cultural 
facilities as the second (colour) telcv- 
sion programme. 

Thanks to the systematic and con¬ 
centrated employment of amortisation 
and accumulated reserves a continuous 
increase in labour productivity has 
taken place. To whatever extent the 
intensively expanded reproduction took 
place can be seen from labour expendi¬ 
ture per 1.000 marks of industrial com¬ 
modity production. 

The expenditure of labour per 1,000 
marks of gross production in socialist 
industry amounted to: 


1965 

31 hours 

1966 

29 hours 

1967 

27 hours 

1968 

25 hours 

1969 

23 hours 

1970 

22 hours 


In order to be able to increase in¬ 
dustrial production by 34 to 36 per cent 
in t lie next five years (compared to 
1970), because CiDR national econo¬ 
my no longer has any labour power 
reserves at all, a further increase in 
labour productivity is necessary. The 
envisaged increase is to reduce the ex¬ 
penditure of labour to some 16 hours 
pei 1,000 marks of gross industrial 


production by 1975, that is to about the 
one halt of the 1965 amount. That is 
possible only if, along with the intro¬ 
duction of new technologies, the further 
mechanisation and automation of cer¬ 
tain processes and the reduction of the 
national economic frictional losses cau¬ 


sed by inadequate proportionality and 
co-operation, the available machines 
and installations are made better use of. 

Today an average of 125,000 marks are 
invested in every work place in GDR 
industry, but the available working 
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E laces are on the whole not even used 
alf of the possible time. Therefore 
the Eighth Congress of the SED ur¬ 
gently posed the question of the inten¬ 
sification of social production and the 
raising of its effectiveness in the centre 
of economic policy in June 1971. The 
section of the Directives of the Eighth 
Congress for the development of the 
national economy of GDR for the 
period from 1971 to 1975 devoted to 
investments and the building industry, 
consequently designated it as a basic 
task to make better use of existing pro¬ 
duction installations, by means of in¬ 
tensively expanded reproduction in all 
branches and spheres of the national 
economy. It is a question of purpose¬ 
fully exhausting the possibilities of 
modernising and reconstruction in the 
enterprises in order to increase produc¬ 
tion without expensive new building 
to organise it more profitably and save 
work places. 

The inclusion of investments in the 
complex management of fixed assets 
— the rational use of available fixed 
assets, systematic maintenance, mo¬ 
dernisation, elimination and renewal 
and expansion — is now pursued very 
specifically. Only about half of industrial 
investments can be cmploved for the 
construction of new capacities in the 
coming years - above all. in energy 
production, the chemical industry and 
certain branches of the supply industry. 

The Directives 

The Directives stated unequivocally: 
The construction of new production 
capacities is to be concentrated up to 
1975 on such objects of structural 
change which will bring high economic 
gains in a short time or contribute to 
the safeguarding of the proportiona¬ 
lity of the national economy". Predo¬ 
minant will be — also in such branches 
of growth as electrical engineering and 
electronics — the rationalisation in¬ 
vestments. In this it is in accord with 
the essence of socialist rationalisation 
to contribute to the rapid improvement 
in working and living conditions of the 
working people. All possibilities will 
be used — at present an especially ur¬ 
gent need — to obtain, with fewer re¬ 
sources, a higher output of consumer 
goods. The means for complex housing 
construction is to be increased by an 
average of 10 per cent per year so that 
on the whole 500,000 dwellings — pri¬ 
marily in five to six storey buildings — 
can be handed over to the people by 
1975. 

On the whole investments in the na¬ 
tional economy within the next five 
years are to reach 173,000—176,000 
million marks, as against 135,600 mil¬ 
lion in the last five years. That corres¬ 


ponds to a growth of 28 to 30 per cent the, 1970 national economic plan, 
and takes account of the fact that in 

1969-70 a certain surplus demand on On the whole investments are divi- 
investment possibilities was evident ded among the individual spheres of the 
which had to be corrected with national economy as follows: 

1966-70 1971-75 Increase 

In thousand mill, marks 1971-75 


over 
1966-70 
in per cent 


Industrial ministries 

55.0 

78-81 

42—47 

Building 

6.6 

8—8.5 

21—29 

Transport 

11.7 

14.5-15 

24—28 

Agriculture and food industry 

24.8 

26—27 

5-9 

Education 

1.9 

3.6—3.8 

90 100 

Housing construction 

13.3 

19-20 

43—50 


India’s Leather Exports to QDR 


Commodity 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 




(Rupees in lakhs) 

I 1. E.I. vegetable tanned hides and skins: 

i. B jITuIo calf skins 

_ 


19.95 

5.14 

2. Cow hides 

3. Cow calf skins 

— 


0.19 

— 

4. Buffalo Jjidcs 

— 

— 

— 

- 

S. Goat skins 

29.34 

58.07 

199 28 

76.49 

6. Sheepskins 

7.12 

60.40 

141.97 

75.14 

Total E.I. vegetable tanned hides & skins 

36.46 

118.47 

361.39 

156.77 

I II. Tanned reptile skins: 

]. Lizard skins 

0.1S 

0.52 



2. Snake skins 




— 

3. Other reptile skins 

-- 


— 

— 

Total tanned reptile skins 

0.18 

0 52 


— 

III. Pickled goat skins 

— 

1.12 

1.05 

2.02 

IV. Goat hair 

— 

0.42 

0.25 

-- 

Y, Tanning materials 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Grand Total 

36.64 

120.53 

362.69 

158.79 


GDR imports from India mainly E.I. vegetable tanned goat and sheepskins. India's exports 
hate declined during 19?0-71. But GDK now imports more of wet blue chrome goat skins, which 
may be seen from the following table: 

1 969-70 1970-71 


(Rupees in lakhs) 


Wet Blue Chrome goat skins 

99 44. 158 50 

Wet Blue Chrome sheep skins 

6.24 2.86 

Grand Toal 

105.68 161.36 
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In That Other Germany 

THE EDITOR 


Last week I attempted to present some 
aspects of the West Germany I saw in 
October this year. After staying in that 
country for about 15 days, I went to 
East Germany where I spent about a 
week. The Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, as I had said, was more or less 
familiar ground to me. The German 
Democratic Republic was a new ex¬ 
perience. Not that I had never been 
in the eastern part of Germany before. 
As a matter of fact, on my previous 
visits to West Germany, whenever I 
happened to be in West Berlin, I had 
managed to spend a tourist's after¬ 
noon in East Berlin. Like most others 
who had to make this comparison, 

I was also struck on those occasions 
by the drabness of the eastern city 
which the glitter and the gaiety of that 
other opulent metropolis across the 
way served to emphasize all the more. 

1 was also aware during my earlier 
visits to West Germany of the moan 
and murmer of the economic disloca¬ 
tions and difficulties which were then 
being experienced in the eastern region. 

But it was only this year that 1 had 
an opportunity of spending some time 
not only in East Berlin but also in other 
parts of the German Democratic Re¬ 
public and getting to know by direct 
personal observation something of the 
social and economic processes there. 
My stay in East Germany and my 
schedule of travels and discussions in 
that country were taken care of by the 
Press Department of the Foreign Mi¬ 
nistry of the German Democratic Re¬ 
public, which looked after me with cha¬ 
racteristic German hospitality and com¬ 
petence. All the same, whereas my trip 
to West Germany as a member of the 
group of journalists had the advan¬ 
tage of the months of meticulous prepa¬ 
ration which the Press Departments of 
some of West Germany's top business 
houses and corporations had jointly 
put in, my programme in East Germany 
was largely improvised after 1 bad 
actually arrived in East Berlin. 

Finding My Way 

This scheme of things certainly had 
its inadequacies. I could not, for ins¬ 
tance, meet Members of the Govern¬ 
ment or top political leaders; nor was 
it possible for me to visit some of the 
industrial centres or industrial plants 
which I would have greatly liked to 
study. The hurdle mainly was lack of 
time and the fact that some of the inter¬ 
views or appointments 1 had in mind 
could not have been arranged at short 
notice. I was, however, not altogether 
sorry that my programme was largely 


This article had first appeared in 
Eastern Economist of December 
11. 1964. 


unplanned because this had its com¬ 
pensations. For one thing, I could 
move about in a relaxed manner, see 
things and talk to people in an infor¬ 
mal w'ay, go where I wanted and 
when I wanted and above all so 
order my movements that 1 was left 
to myself for at least some part of each 
day. If in the process 1 did manage to 
visit some very interesting places, meet 
well-informed officials and plant mana¬ 
gers, talk to articulate party loyalists 
and local party bosses and meet a 
few kindered spirits in my own pro¬ 
fession, it is surely reasonable that I 
should consider the time 1 was in the 
German Democratic Republic as time 
well and usefully spent. 

Exercise in Rhetoric 

A question I have been frequently 
asked lately is whether 1 did not find 
East Germany economically very much 
behind West Germany. This question 
may have a point, but 1 feel that by now 
it has become an exercise in rhetorically 
labouring the obvious. The German 
Democratic Republic is certainly con¬ 
siderably less well off than the Federal 
Republic of Germany and is unlikely 
to draw even in a hurry. But it would 
surely have been a miracle had it been 
otherwise. Leaving aside differences 
in political and economic systems, the 
basic fact remains that the economy 
of the eastern part is far less richly 
endowed with resources than the eco¬ 
nomy of the western part. Added 
to this have been other disparities not¬ 
ably the great advantage in foreign 
capital and commerce which the latter 
enjoys by being linked to the economies 
of some of the most industrially ad¬ 
vanced countries of the world. 

The differences in basic resources 
cculd alone explain why East Germany 
must be inferior in economic develop¬ 
ment of West Germany, now as well as 
over a period. I found that the people 
in East Germany with whom 1 came 
into contact were acutely aware of this 
deficiency in their heritage. They were, 
in fact, never tired of underlining the 
fact that, before the War, only two per 
cent of the hard coal, six per cent of 
the iron ore, one per cent of the pig 
iron, or seven per cent of the raw steel 
produced in Germany as a whole was 
roduced in the eastern part. This 
ad meant that, after the division of 
the country, many of the major in¬ 


dustries in East Germany, particularly 
the machine building and chemical 
industries, found themselves abruptly 
cut off from a national metallurgical 
base. 

Serious Handicap 

The inadequacy of natural resources, 
moreover, is only the most serious of 
the handicaps. There are certainly 
others and the existence of some of them 
is conceded, although guardedly, in 
East Germany itself. For instance, 
there was the reluctant admission that 
most industries in East Germany lagged 
behind their counterparts in West 
Germany by about 25 per cent in the 
matter of productivity, while in the case 
of some the gap was even higher at 40 
per cent or more. But, at the same time 
my informants were generally inclined 
to believe that it was only a matter of 
time before this deficit was largely 
made up. According to them the last 
15 years had been spent in laying the 
political and social foundations of a 
new order with the result that the 
economic tasks were only now to be 
attempted with full regard to efficiency 
in organisation and methods. I myself 
am inclined to favour a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent interpretation. I believe that 
economic progress generally and sound 
industrial development particularly, 
had suffered partly because of doctri¬ 
naire and dogmatic approaches and 
partly because of the sheer imma¬ 
turity and inefficiency that are necessa¬ 
rily attendant upon adventurism, whe¬ 
ther in politics or in economics. I also 
believe that those who are in charge 
of the destinies of the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic arc becoming wiser 
with experience and arc learning from 
their mistakes. 

I am supported in this assumption 
by a significant remark which a senior 
official in East Berlin made in the course 
of explaining to me the philosophy and 
the machinery of plan-making in East 
Germany. He said that whereas in the 
past the approach was to rely on physi¬ 
cal means of direction, viz., executive 
fiats or bureaucratic decrees for achiev¬ 
ing targets of production in individual 
industrial establishments, the tendency 
now is to switch over to economic 
means of influencing output and per¬ 
formance in factories ana plants. He 
elucidated this point further by in¬ 
forming me that whereas in the past a 
specific volume of output was fixed for 
a piece of machinery or for a plant, pre¬ 
sent paractice is to levy a capital tax on 
the value of machinery supplied to an 
industrial establishment. Under the 
former arrangement there was the 
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temptation for plant managements to 
fulfil production quotas by sacrificing 
quality or ignoring production econo¬ 
mies. But since the tax on machinery 
is to be paid out of the financial sur¬ 
plus of the establishments concerned, 
it could be expected to make for the 
more efficient utilisation of the ma¬ 
chinery and thus obviate the need for a 
higher administrative authority fixing 
rigid working time or other operational 
schedules. 

Act of Pragmatism 

Another instance where pragmatism 
may be said to be coming into its own 
is the encouragement given to the idea 
of State partnership with private indivi¬ 
duals in the running of industrial estab¬ 
lishments. State ownership, of course, 
is the dominant form of economic orga¬ 
nization. It embraces completely all the 
major industries and industrial estab¬ 
lishments. The State sector accounted 
for 53.6 per cent of the gross national 
production in 1950 and by 1962 its 
share had increased to 71 per cent. 
The co-operative sector accounted for 
about 14 per cent in the later year, while 
the ‘‘semi-State” sector, to which re¬ 
ference was made earlier, had a share 
of 6.8 per cent. The remaining 8.2 
per cent was the share of the private 
sector. The semi-State sector is recog¬ 
nized as an integral part of the socialist 
scheme. Although its share of the 6.8 
per cent of the national product is cer¬ 
tainly a small one, its growth from 
scratch since 1956 is regarded in East 
Getmany itself as significant. 

In contrast to the fate of the private 
sector, which is steadily dwindling and 
is increasingly being confined to 
isolated pockets in agriculture and 
family shops in the food and miscella¬ 
neous trades, the semi-State sector is 
receiving socialist encouragement in 
the area of small and medium busi¬ 
nesses. Establishments in the semi- 
State sector are of all kinds. There is, 
first, the category of enterprises where 
the State goes into partnership with the 
individual. There is, secondly, the class 
of businesses which are operated by 
individuals on behalf of the State 
on a commission agency basis. I 
heard the potentiality of this form of 
enterprise being discussed With much 
enthusiasm. But I am nevertheless left 
with the suspicion that so long as State 
ownership and management remains 
the dominant principle, flexibility at 
the fringes cannot really make much 
difference to the total efficiency of the 
Hast German economy. In that country, 
as elsewhere in the Communist world, 
the trend of productivity, in industry or 
agriculture, will ultimately be determi¬ 
ned by the extent to which human faith 
or fanaticism could really successfully 
dispense with the very human parti¬ 
ality for the profit motive as a stimulant 
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of skills which are essentially private 
or as a reward for initiative and enter¬ 
prise which, in the ultimate analysis, 
must remain individual. 

Economic planning in East Germany, 
as in other member countries of the 
Comecon, is both national and regional 
at the same time. It is national in the 
sense that it fixes targets in relation to 
domestic resources and needs. It is 
regional in the sense that it adjusts 
these targets to what other member 
countries programme to produce, seek 
to sell to or want to buy from East 
Germany. 1 noted with interest that 
economic integration in the East Euro¬ 
pean region had developed faster in 
some respects through the agency of the 
Comecon than it has done in Western 
Europe under the auspices of the Com¬ 
mon Market. I was told, for instance, 
that East Germany had given up fabri¬ 
cating oil machinery because Rumania 
is specializing in this line. How far this 
arrangement is to the advantage of East 
Germany I do not profess to know, but 
it clearly benefits from another regional 
arrangement under which common po¬ 
wer grids are operated among the Soviet 
Union, Poland and East Germany. East 
Germany, again imports steel heavily 
from the Soviet Union, to supple¬ 
ment its domestic output. The former, 
I presume, can make automobiles of all 
kinds, but I find that its requirements 
for heavier vehicles, such as trucks, are 
met largely by Czechoslovakia. 

Deficient Progress 

The progress of economic integra¬ 
tion under the Comecon, however, is 
seriously deficient in one important res¬ 
pect. Whereas in Western Europe as 
a whole there is a very considerable 
mobility of labour across national 
frontiers which has served to match 
surplus men, for instance, in Southern 
Italy with surplus jobs in Switzerland, 
West Germany or France, the national 
frontiers in Eastern Europe invariably 
function as rigid physical barriers to 
the movement of Labour. East Ger¬ 
many, for instance, cannot expect re¬ 
lief from its labour shortage through 
the influx of workers from, say, Bul¬ 
garia. I was curious to know why this 
was so and the explanation that was 
given to me was that, apart from the 
fact that there was a general desire 
to avoid the political complications 
that might follow migrations of men 
across national boundaries, there was a 
general shortage of young and skilled 
workers all over Eastern Europe and 
that it was feared that this shortage 
might become more pronounced in the 
coming years as economic develop¬ 
ment gathered momentum under the 
present seven-year plans of the Come¬ 
con countries which are expected to 
achieve very appreciable economic 


progress by the year 1970. 

Whatever may be the worth of the 
socialist philosophy on the question of 
labour mobility, it cannot be gainsaid 
that the East German economy is a 
considerable sufferer from pressures on 
its limited resources of young and skil¬ 
led labour which are inelastic. Here, 
again, is an urea where West Ger¬ 
many enjoys a considerable economic 
advantage over East Germany, in that 
the former has been able to draw 
over a million workers from other 
countries, which include, besides Italy, 
Spain and areas of North Africa. In¬ 
cidentally this labour aspect is highly 
relevant to the question of movement 
of people across the political frontier 
which divides Germany into the Fede¬ 
ral Republic and the Democratic Re¬ 
public. In the last 13 or 14 years about 
a million and a half people have mov¬ 
ed over from East Germany to West 
Germany. In the Federal Republic this 
movement has been described with bit¬ 
ter sarcasm as a process of the people 
in East Germany “voting” against their 
Government “with their feet”. In East 
Germany itself a somewhat different 
view is naturally taken.. Here it is 
argued that while some part of the 
migration is due to the same reason 
that prompts people in Southern Italy, 
for instance, to leave for other West 
European countries, viz., the oppor¬ 
tunities of better jobs or higher wages, 
much the greater part is the result of a 
high-pressure psychological and politi¬ 
cal campaign of blandishments, which 
again is described as an integral part of 
a campaign to break down the political 
and economic system in East Germany. 

Great Passion 

I heard it argued with great passion 
that the German Democratic Republic 
simply could not afford to let the Go¬ 
vernment and industry on the other 
side poach at their pleasure on the 
precious resources of educational or 
craft skills which the East German 
people are creating in their younger 
generation through great expenditure 
of public treasure and c! v ort. Indeed. 
I was asked how it became a crime on 
the part of the East German Govern¬ 
ment to prevent the out-flow of its 
most productive asset—the educated 
and skilled young manpower of the 
country — when the capitalist countries 
take measures as a matter of course for 
preventing, for instance, exports of capi¬ 
tal where such out-flows threaten to 
compromise their currencies or damage 
their economies. My reply naturally 
was that human beings could not be 
treated as if they were bank notes or 
packets of share-holding. But I must 
confess that I was uncomfortably aware 
all the time that even outside the Com¬ 
munist world the freedom of men to 
move was a freedom severely restricted 
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Converting tough rocks into 
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With the mechanization in ore handling and transport, the MMTC has effected 

a record performance during 1970-71. The total turnover is well above Rs. 250 
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in practice not only by passports and 
visas but by the emigration policies or 
immigration laws. In any case, how* 
ever much one might lament the .Wall 
that divides the mind and heart of Ber¬ 
lin— and lament we all must this very 
human tragedy — the fact remains that 
the barriers which the East German 
Government place on the movement of 
its nationals into West Germany are 
part of the consequence of an unna¬ 
tural division of a nation into two rival 
political and economic systems. 

II 

My travels in the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic, outside East Berlin, 
took me to Rostock on the Baltic Sea- 
coast in the north, Jena in the south, 
Dresden in the south-east, near East 
Germany’s frontier with Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, and Hoyerswerda in the east, 
not far from the border with Poland. 
Rostock is the principal town in the 
district of that name and has a popula¬ 
tion of about 170,000 people. The 
reason why I, a visitor from distant 
India, was prompted to spend the better 
part of two days on a visit to this small 
town during my short stay in East 
Germany, was that Rostock happens 
to play host to one of the most pro¬ 
gressive major industries in that country, 
viz., ship-building. 

Started in 1945 as a workshop for 
repairing war-damaged Soviet ships, 
VERWAR NOWWERFT at Rostock has 
evolved and expanded into a versatile 
and modern shipbuilding yard, the pro¬ 
ducts of which are claimed to be com¬ 
petitive in quality and price with those 
of shipbuilding industries elsewhere in 
the world. The yard's major business 
seems to be in the building of freighters 
of 7,000, 8,000, 10,000 and 12,000 
TDW, and 1 was told that the capacity 
of the works was of the order of about 
10 vessels of this range in a year. 
WARNOWWERFT has built ships for 
the Scandinavian countries as well as 
for the Soviet Union and for the Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic itself. At 
the time I visited the yard 1 saw three 
vessels in advanced stages of construc¬ 
tion and one of them was about ready 
for delivery. Two of them were being 
built for the Soviet Union while 
one of them was on a Norwegian order. 
WARNOWWERFT has its own faci¬ 
lity for the manufacture of marine 
diesel engines. The shipbuilding pro¬ 
cesses have been mechanized to a con¬ 
siderable extent and 1 was told that 
further mechanization, particularly in 
the handling of the steel sheets in the 
initial stages of fabrication, is being 
steadily pursued. A special feature of 
the shipbuilding yard is its crane instal¬ 
lation with a system of travelling pulleys 
which, it is claimed, is as advanced a 
type as can be found anywhere in the 
world for the handling of heavy loads 
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in an economical manner. I noticed, 
however, that instructions to the crane 
operator were being shouted from the 
ground through a megaphone. As I 
went through the Rostock shipyard l 
could not help thinking how sharply in 
contrast its success story was to the 
limping fortunes of our own shipbuild¬ 
ing enterprise at Visakhapatnam. 

To the shipbuilding yard at Rostock 
is attached a very substantial regional 
economic significance. It has been set 
up in an area which is still to be de¬ 
veloped industrially. WARNOWWE¬ 
RFT,i n fact, is seen as a starting point 
and the inspiration for the systematic 
organization of a diversified industrial 
structure in the region. At the time 1 
went there plans for setting up of a 
number of local industries geared to 
the processing of materials imported 
through the port at Rostock were 
enthusiastically mentioned to me as 
part of the current seven-year Plan. It 
was confidently said that, by 1970, the 
Rostock District would have become 
one of the leading industrial regions 
of the country. 

Home of Optics 

Rostock is about 180 kilometres to 
the north of Berlin, while Jena is about 
200 kilometres to the south. But in 
terms of motoring. Jena is appreciably 
nearer Berlin than is Rostock. This is 
because the way in the north is through 
a relatively less developed agricultural 
country where the traffic on the road is 
often held up at railway crossings. The 
communications between Berlin and 
Jena are however more highly organi- 
nized. Jena is one of the traditional 
industrial centres of Germany and is 
important os the home-town of the 
Zeiss Works, a world-leader in the pro¬ 
duction of precision mechanical and 
optical instruments. More than a 100 
years ago — in J 846, precisely , a 
local mechanic, Carl Zeiss, had started 
a small workshop in Jena for manu¬ 
facturing magnifiers or simple micros¬ 
copes. But it was not until 1866, when 
he had succeeded in securing the techni¬ 
cal, collaboration of Ernest Veb, then 
a lecturer in the local Institute of Phy¬ 
sics, that his firm could take its first 
big stride in modern optics. 

Today Vcb Carl Zeiss, Jena, is a 
nationalized undertaking, employing 
more than 18,000 highly skilled workers, 
engineers, scientists and sales stall in its 
machine shops, research laboratories 
and administrative and commercial 
offices. The Zeiss Works claims to have 
increased its output more than four¬ 
fold and its exports nearly six limes in 
the period 1950-1964. About three- 
fourths of its production is stated to be 
of sophisticated scientific instruments 
and it appears that products of this 


plant have played and are playing an 
essential role in Soviet nuclear and 
space technology. This however has 
not prevented the Zeiss Works from 
seeking export markets for its products 
all over the world. At present more than 
4,000 listed items belonging to almost 
500 complete instruments are sold by 
the various sales departments, mostly 
for export and to a great extent for 
export to industrialised Western count¬ 
ries, including the USA, as well as to 
others, including India. I asked a num¬ 
ber of questions to find out what effect 
nationalization had on the efficiency 
of the organization and the answers, 
for what they were worth, indicated that 
nationalization had in no way inter¬ 
fered with the running of the enterprise 
on sound commercial lines. It was 
pointed out to me that Zeiss products 
continued to enjoy as high an interna¬ 
tional repute as ever and it was also 
said (hat, in an industry where basic 
as well as applied research was vital, 
every care was being taken to ensure 
that the Zeiss Works stood in the very 
forefront of scientific and technological 
advance. 

From Jena I went to Dresden, a 
matter of some 150 kilometres to the 
east, and I must confess that my pur¬ 
pose in undertaking this particular 
journey was largely sentimental. 1 
had always entertained a peculiar sym¬ 
pathy for Dresden which had the uni¬ 
que misfortune of being blitzed by the 
British Air Force in World War 11, a 
day before the war ended in Europe. 
It has been suggested that the question 
whether the destruction of Dresden was 
a wanton act of revenge or mere vandal¬ 
ism is one to which a certain old man 
now past 90 alone can give an answer. 
Be that as it may, Dresden bears, even 
to this day, the seared scars of its holo¬ 
caust. This is in spite of the tremen¬ 
dous building activity which has been 
going on there is recent years, spurred 
by the prosperity which the growth of 
industries, textile or other, in the region 
has brought to Dresden and its sur¬ 
roundings. 

Halting Place 

In terms of my own study purposes, 
Dresden, with its population of nearly 
half a million was only a halting place 
on my way from Jena to Hoyerswerda, a 
little municipality with a population 
of about 30,(KK) people. Hoyerswerda, 
incidentally, had to share the ordeal of 
Dresden in that one or more oft he bom¬ 
bers. either on their way to Dresden or 
on their way back, had chosen to un¬ 
load a part of their dread charge on the 
market-place of this small town. The 
dark-edged emptiness thus blasted into 
the centre of Hoyerswerda however 
now serves only to emphasize the rapid 
growth of the new industrial township. 
Most of this activity springs from the 
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development of a vast housing construe* 
ruction which in turn has been rendered 
both necessary and possible by the ex¬ 
pansion of lignite mining facilities in 
the neighbouring areas, a programme 
to which powcr-and-fuel-hungary East 
Germany attaches the greatest impor¬ 
tance in its economic planning. The 
housing scheme in Hoyerswerda is only 
part of a larger number of such 
projects which are in progress in many 
areas and centres of the German 
Democratic Republic whether in the old 
cities, such as East Berlin or Dresden, 
or the new industrial centres, such as 
Rostock. 

T spent the best part of a day going 
around the new housing development 
in Hoyerswerda, and this gave me a fine 
opportunity of studying an impressive 
example of “pre-fab” housing in action. 
1 saw that a gang of six construction 
workers, including a crane operator 
and the team's foreman, were all that 
were needed by way of labour force to 
assemble a block of flats on site. I 
was told that a group of this size, work¬ 
ing two shifts a day, took some six 
weeks to build a block of some 40 or 
50 three or four-roomed dwelling units. 
But another 12 weeks or so are taken 
up in finishing up, inclusive of the instal¬ 
lation of electrical fittings. Experi¬ 
ments are now being made in exploring 
economical means of cutting short the 
*ime taken up in the finishing process. 
One technique which f saw being tried 
out at Hoyerswerda is the pre-fabrica¬ 
tion of entire rooms complete with 
electrical fittings at the pre-fabrication 
plant itself. These units are then trans¬ 
ported to the building site and assem¬ 
bled with the help of a crane in the usual 
manner. It is believed that once the 
economics of this development is 
successfully established it would be 
possible to cut down the building time 
from the present rate of about four and 
a half months for a four-storeyed block 
of 40 or 50 flats to about three months. 

‘P’ is for Pre-Fab 

The various construction periods 
mentioned here are timed from the 
completion of the driving down of the 
foundation piles. The great advantage 
of pre-fabrication, of course, is the 
saving in time and it is only the large- 
scale adoption of this technique which 
has made it possible for the German 
Democratic Republic to put through a 
large-scale housing programme within 
a reasonably short period. But in addi¬ 
tion to saving time, pre-fabrication 
seems also capable of reducing building 
costs. In East Germany pre-fabricated 
housing has been found to be about 25 
per cent cheaper than conventional 
construction. The system followed 
seems to be to locate central pre-fabri¬ 
cation plants in various areas in such 
away that each plant serves a number of 
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housing schemes in its region. It is 
interesting to note that, even in 1962, 
roughly half the building construction, 
including housing, agricultural and 
industrial construction was carried 
out with pre-fab techniques and that 
the share of pre-fabrication in housing 
construction was over 70 per cent. 
Pre-fab construction has made further 
headway since then and along with 
its progress as well as independent¬ 
ly of it the mechanization of building 
processes has also been advancing 
steadily. The unloading and assembly 
of pre-fabricated parts have been me¬ 
chanized to over 90 per cent. Other 
building processes, such as excavation 
work and rough cast outside or inside, 
have been mechanized from over 60 
to 80 per cent. 

Housing Scheme 

The housing scheme I saw at Hoyers¬ 
werda consists of five “complexes, with 
more to be added in due course and 
each complex comprises about 1,300 
dwelling units divided into about 30 or 
40 blocks. Housing construction of this 
order, it is easy to see, can be attempted 
economically and quickly only where 
the building processes are modernised 
and mechanized to a considerable deg¬ 
ree. Here, again, I could not be im¬ 
pressed with the contrast in performance 
as between East Germany and our 
country. Here we have been talking 
of the large place given in our five- 
year Plans for housing, but actually 
precious little has been done even in 
the limited sphere of slum clearance in a 
dozen or so of our big cities or towns. 
As the Visakhapatnam shipyard is to 
the Rostock shipyard, the notorious 
Hindustan Housing Factory in Delhi 
is to the grand and earnest effort which 
is being made in East Germany in the 
direction of evolving modem methods 
of economical house building on a large 
scale. 

Finally, I should like to make a few 
general observations on the standard of 
living in East Germany. From my re¬ 
marks on housing it would have been 
evident that I was impressed with the 
progress made in East Germany in the 
area of housing the people. Housing 
construction in the year 1962 is stated 
to have been of the value of 1,300 mil¬ 
lion East Marks and over 90 per cent 
of this construction was in the socia¬ 
list sector. Private housing, in other 
words, was a marginal element. The 
public funds expended for housing pur¬ 
poses had increased from 286 million 
East Marks during 1950 to over 2,000 
million East Marks during 1962. In 
the latter year 87,200 dwelling units 
were either newly constructed or re¬ 
paired and out of them over 50 per 
cent were in the co-operative sector. 
Incidentally, while the pre-fab method 
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accounted for 5,700 flats in 1948, the 
number of flats built by that technique 
was some 49,400 in 1962. It is estimated 
that about 11 per cent of the total hous¬ 
ing in East Germany is new construc¬ 
tion dating from 1945. 

In assessing this housing effort two 
facts have to be borne in mind. In the 
first place, the total population of the 
German Democratic Republic is about 
17 million. Secondly, families in East 
Germany, as in the industrial countries 
of Europe generally, tend to be small. 
One child families are frequent, while 
two-children families are common. 
Considered along with those circums¬ 
tances, the fact that there are about 
two million dwelling houses, or over 
five million flats in dwelling houses, 
shows that a reasonable standard of 
housing is being achieved. It must, 
however, be said that the quality of 
housing, especially in the matter of 
amenities, varies widely as between the 
old buildings and the new constructions. 
Even in the case of the latter, the very 
modern flats, for instance in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Alexander Platz — East 
Berlin’s new social and shopping centre 
— provide an ideal, rather than an 
average, for housing amenities. 

At the same time, it must be said that 
housing developments in the various 
cities and industrial townships seem to 
have attempted to provide reasonably 
comfortable accommodation which 
often include amenities, such as a cent¬ 
ral heating, and even central hot water 
supply. A fact which needs to be promi¬ 
nently stated is the extreme reasonable¬ 
ness of the rents charged in the new 
housing developments. The standard 
rent seems to be one East Mark (which 
is equal to one rupee) per square metre 
of housing space, and this works out 
in the case of a three-room flat to about 
Rs. 65 per month. Add to this the fact 
that the rent often covers central heat¬ 
ing as well as central hot water sup¬ 
ply, the Government and the people 
of East Germany have every reason to 
be proud of their performance in an 
area of basic human welfare. Before 
leaving this subject of housing I would 
like to add that parks, playgrounds, 
schools and shopping centres are regu¬ 
lar features of the various housing de¬ 
velopments. 

Food and Farming 

In the matter of food, East Germany 
seems to be certainly much better off 
now than it was in the earlier years of its 
15-year history. This is at least partly 
due to the fact that a very flexible gradu¬ 
alism has been adopted in the socialisa¬ 
tion of agriculture. A certain degree of 
peasant cultivation is still being per¬ 
mitted, although steady pressure is be¬ 
ing exercised m the direction of co¬ 
operative fanning. East German agri- 
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culture has been mechanized only to a 
limited extent so far. In fact, manual 
labour is still being used to an appre¬ 
ciable extent for the harvesting of po¬ 
tato , sugar beet and a few other crops. 
Motoring through the countryside I 
often came across cows being used on 
small peasant lots for ploughing, while 
tractors rumbled across the surround¬ 
ing co-operative or State farms. Ideo¬ 
logy apart, given the scarcity of labour, 
relative to the growing demand for 
manpower from the industrial sector, 
the further mechanization of East- 
German agriculture seems to be inevi¬ 
table and this process, given the politi¬ 
cal and economic structure of the coun¬ 
try, is bound to lead to the dwindling 
of the element of peasant ownership or 
cultivation in East German farming. 

The German Democratic Republic 
heavily supplements domestic pro¬ 
duction of foodstuffs with imports, 
chiefly from some of the other member- 
countries of the Comecon. Piggery 
products constitute the chief items of 
meat, while mutton is also consumed in 
large quantities. Fair amounts of fish— 
especially sea fish — and poultry are 
being eaten and venison is available 
when in season. Beef, however, is ex¬ 
pensive. Butter, tea, coffee and 
tobacco are luxuries, but there are large 
imports of wine from Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. Fruit, again, is less plenti¬ 
ful and more expensive than in West 
Germany which has the advantage of 
access to the horticultural abundance 
of its Common Market colleagues, 
particularly Italy. I found, for instance, 
that Yugoslavian grapes were selling 
at Rostock at a price twice as high as 
that which I had paid a few days earlier 
in Munich for Italian grapes far supe¬ 
rior in quality. More generally speak¬ 
ing, however, I found food supplies 
to be available in variety as well as in 
adequate quantities in the various 
places I visited in East Germany. 

High Priced Textiles 

The position with regard to clothing 
and other consumer goods of indust¬ 
rial origin is, however, less satisfactory. 
Woollen and other textile fabrics or 
clothes wherever they were of more than 
average quality, struck me as being 
priced rather lugh. This was also the 
case with footwear and household 
effects, such as furniture. Variety is also 
lacking in the case of industrial manu¬ 
factures. I found, for instance, that 
only one make of toothpaste was for 
sale in the department stores of the 
Alexander Platz. Electrical goods, toys, 
articles of stationery and the like 
seemed to be in liberal supply, but in 
many cases the finish was poor in com¬ 
parison with the far more sophisticated 
displays seen in the shopping areas of 
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Western Europe. This is a feeling or 
opinion which I am sure many East 
Germans would share with me. I am 
saying this partly because of an amaz¬ 
ing incident of my first afternoon in 
East Berlin. 

A young boy whom I met, while 
out on a stroll, decided to walk some 
distance With me since that, as he said, 
would give him an opportunity of prac¬ 
tising on me his knowledge of English. 
Hardly had we gone a little distance 
when he noticed the ball point pen I was 
having with me and the next moment I 
found him offering to buy it. It was 
quite an ordinary pen and I naturally 
said that I would not sell it to him but 
would like to present it to him. The 
transaction thus concluded to our mu¬ 
tual satisfaction, the young man said 
rather ruefully that the pens available 
in his country were poor stuff and were 
nothing as good in quality as the one I 
gave him. Later on, after I had seen 
something of East Germany, I found 
that the boy had been complaining un¬ 
duly, for I did find that East Germany 
was not incapable of offering to its 
people bail point pens or other similar 
articles of a quality which could not 
fairly be described as “poor stuff.” 
Perhaps there is a large amount of con-, 
sumer prejudice in East Germany to¬ 
wards domestic products, which is a 
state of mind which must be familiar 
to us in our own country — and the 
explanation, I believe, is that when a 
country is severely limited in its access 
to imports, it does fall into the habit of 
cultivating aqexaggerated preference for 
the scarce foreign product. 

Need for Foreign Exchange 

In any case, I do not believe that 
East German industry is incapable of 
producing consumer goods of good 
quality. But it is possible that 
quality production of consumer 
goods for the domestic market is being 
deliberately given a very low place 
in the scheme of things. East Germany 
is in great need of foreign exchange— 
as ! had mentioned at an early place. 
A very great and concerted effort is 
therefore being made in that country to 
concentrate resources on production for 
export, with the result that the domes¬ 
tic market has to make do largely 
with the leavings. For instance, nobody 
could criticize the quality of the pro¬ 
ducts of the Carl Zeiss works but most 
of the output of this plant is earmarked 
and sequestered for sale abroad so that 
the domestic consumer has only a very 
restricted access to those products. 

Even more striking is the case of auto¬ 
mobiles. I certainly believe that East 
Germany has all the technical resources 
for manufacturing high quality auto¬ 
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mobiles for its people. But a delibe¬ 
rate decision seems to have been taken 
to impose austerity on the domestic 
car user. As a result, few people in 
East Germany are able to buy a Wart- 
burg, a sturdy family car which has 
lately been greatly improved in appea¬ 
rance and performance, since much of 
the production of this car is being ex¬ 
ported particularly to the Scandinavian 
countries where this automobile is 
stated to have been favourably received. 

I was told that the domestic queue for 
the Wartburg is over two years long but 
a small baby car, the Trabant, with a 
plastic body, is more freely available 
in the home market. It will readily be 
seen that the East German automobile 
situation and automobile policy have 
lessons for this country. But one moral 
which 1 would particularly like to un¬ 
derline is the clear-headedness with 
which this problem is being dealt with 
in East Germany. 

Deliberate Discouragement 

The domestic market for private 
automobiles is severely discouraged 
partly because of the urgency of exports 
and partly because it is realised that 
East Germany cannot just now afford 
the diversion of resources from high 
priority to low priority purposes which 
a large domestic use of private auto- 
mobilieswould involve. Consequently, a 
decision seems to have been deliberately 
taken to the effect that it is necessary 
for a large number of people to wait 
for a long time for private automo¬ 
biles. At the same time, from what l 
could find from personal experience, 
cities and towns in East Germany seem 
to be very well served indeed in the 
matter of public transport. In East 
Berlin itself the public has the choice of 
four modes of public transport: buses, 
trams, and underground as well as 
overground local trains. All these ser¬ 
vices are frequent, tidy and very rea¬ 
sonably priced. Incidentally, the dis¬ 
couragement of private car ownership 
has made for a relatively small incidence 
of traffic on the autobahns in East 
Germany which has involved some 
under-utilization of what must be an 
expensive facility to maintain. As an 
item of topical interest in this country, 
I might mention that the East German 
baby car, the Trabant, despite its plastic 
body, is priced about 8,000 East Marks 
(about Rs. 10,000) which, taken together 
with the relatively high cost of gasoline 
in East Germany, makes private car¬ 
owning an expensive pleasure indeed 
in the German Democratic Republic. 

From what I have said here,*it would 
seem to follow that one of the major 
explanations for consumption standards 
in East Germany not being as high as 
they might otherwise be is the high 
priority given to exports. Another 
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equally important reason is that the fo¬ 
reign exchange stringency has the effect 
naturally of imposing on East Germany 
an austerity programme with regard to 
imports. The price of coffee, for ins¬ 
tance, is very high because the import 
of coffee is severely restricted. Similar 
is the case of tobacco. This also ex¬ 
plains why many people in East Ger¬ 
many must regret that they cannot 
treat themselves to imported luxuries, 
such as cheap Japanese transistors or 
good quality Swiss watches as liberally 
as, for instance, the people in West 
Germany could. I believe that, only 
over a period, after East Germany has 
succeeded in developing its industrial 
production for export considerably 
further, it will be in a position to build 
up consumption standards at home both 
in depth and in breadth with the assis¬ 
tance as much of imported consumer 
goods as of domestically produced con¬ 
sumer goods. 

Meanwhile, appreciation is certainly 
due to the tremendous foreign trade 
effort which East Germany is making. 
It is worth remembering in this context 
that East Germany is as keen on selling 
to as it is keen on buying from countries 
such as ours. Indeed, a complaint I 
often heard in East Berlin and elsewhere 
in the German Democratic Republic 
was that this country does not seem to 
be sufficiently interested in pushing 
its wares into the East German mar¬ 
ket. It is pointed out that the inter¬ 
governmental trade agreements between 
the two countries could yield greater 
fruit if we on our part put in as much 
effort as the East Germans make on 
their part to promote mutual trade. 
The absence or any kind of an Indian 
trade office or other trade represen¬ 
tation in East Germany is being 
adversely commented upon. My own 
impression is that in the area of trade 
with East Germany, meaning both buy¬ 
ing and selling, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and the Indian business commu¬ 
nity could certainly show more initiative 
and enterprise than either has displayed 
so far. Perhaps the spring fair at Leip¬ 
zig in the new year could be a suitable 
occasion for intiating a larger exchange 
of commerce between the two count¬ 
ries. 

The Balance-Sheet 

To conclude,the German Democratic 
Republic, which has a population less 
than a third of that of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and is vastly inferior 
m natural, particularly mineral, re¬ 
sources, seems, after a number of false 
and fumbling starts, to have succeeded 
reasonably well in building its indus¬ 
trial and general economic base. East 
Germany, in fact, claims to be the 
tenth in industrial production among 
the countries of the world. Whether 
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its social, economic and political ays-' 
tern has been an advantage to it or a 
handicap in its quest for progress and 
welfare is a point on which there is 
bound to be disagreement. My view, 
for what it is worth, is that if East 
Germany has done moderately well in 
the economic sphere, it is in spite of 
rather than because of its economic 
ideology or political order. What seems 
to have mattered is the basic German 
character of realism, resourcefulness, 
hard work and discipline. Added to 
this the fact that science and technology 
have placed effective means of econo¬ 
mic progress in the hands of orga¬ 
nised communities with a background 
of industrialization. 

Consumption Improving 

There is, again, a basic undercurrent 
of social will and popular pressure in 
most communities today which make it 
virtually impossible for the fruits of 
economic progress not to be widely 
shared sooner or later. In East Ger¬ 
many certainly thtre is clear evidence 
that both public and private consump¬ 
tion arc improving. Wherever I went I 
found individuals as well as groups, 
grown up people as well as children, 
going to work or spending their leisure 
hours more or less normally, more or 
less freely. 

This is not to deny either the 
totalitarian character of the East 
German polity or the authoritarianism 
of its economic system. All that I am 
suggesting is that the police states of 
today do seem to have achieved a very 
large degree of sophistication. Even at 
Check Point Charly, where I crossed 
over from East Berlin into West Berlin 
on my departure from the German 
Democratic Republic, and where the 
State was represented by the passport 
and the customs officials — who are 
always and everywhere among the 
crudest representatives of governmental 
authority — I must confess that such 
rigour as there was seemed to be dic¬ 
tated more by the German Democratic 
Republic's dire need to protect its fo¬ 
reign exchange than by its anxiety to 
rotect its political existence. It is sad 
ut true that only those governments 
can afford to be reasonably relaxed at 
their frontiers as have comfortable 
trade and balance of payments sur¬ 
pluses; and it is necessary to add that I 
experienced no more discomfort at 
Check Point Charly than at Santa 
Cruz Airport, which is to say that it 
was all very much in the day's business 
and East Germany — Check Point 
Charly and all — was by and large a 
rewarding experience. 

The following tables, taken from a 
West German source, claim to relate to 
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mid-1963. Table I, is bated on hourly 
wages of DM 2. &5 in fiat! Germany and 
DM 3.75 in West Germany. 


Table I 

PURCHASING POWER OF 
WORKING TIME 


Working time 
necessary to 
buy 

West 

(hours/ 

minutes) 

East 

(hours/ 

minutes) 

Milk, 1 litre 

-/ 7 

■714 

White bread, 1 
kg 

*/21 

■721 

Eggs, 10 

-/37 

1/18 

Pork chop, 1 kg 

1/58 

2/48 

Butter, I kg 

1/56 

3/30 

Margarine, 1 kg. 

-/36 

1/22 

Oranges, 1 kg. 

-/29 

1/45 

Chocolate, 100 gr. 

- 1 10 

1/21 

Coffee, 1 kg. 

4/26 

28/4 

Ladies stockings, 

1 pair 

Men’s shirt 

-144 

4/4 

5/29 

11/56 

Men's shoes 
(leather) 

8/27 

18/31 

Refrigerator (US- 
120 litres) 

21/44 

543/52 

Vacuum cleaner 

57/ 4 

82/27 

Television set 4 ' 

242/24 

578/57 

Motor car** 

.1,328/00 

5,157/54 


♦GDR: 53-cm-screen ; Federal Re¬ 
public: 59-cm-screen. 
**GDR: Wattburg 99ccm; Federal 
Republic: VW Export 1,200 
ccm. 

Table II 

OWNERSHIP OF DURABLE 


CONSUMER 

GOODS 


Of 100 households 

West 

East 

own a: 



(end of 1963) 



Refrigerator 

54 

16 

Washing machine 

36 

18 

Television set 

49 

38 

Radio set 

98 

91 

Sewing machine 

57 

44 

Motor car 

27 

6 


Table III 

PRODUCTION OF CONSUMER 
GOODS 


Production per 

1,000 inhabitants 
(1963): 

West 

A _ 

East 

Motor cars 

39.5 

4.9 

Mopeds 

1.7 

7.9 

Electric stoves 

14.9 

3.3 

Vacuum cleaners 

21.1 

20.7 

Washing machines 

18.7 

14.9 

Television sets 

34.7 

33.8 

Leather shoes 



(pairs) - 

1,742 

1,612 
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Top Achievements on International 


Scale-Ofrer of the GDR Machine Tool 
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and Performance Programme 


Numerically Controlled External Cyli¬ 
ndrical Grinding Machine SA 3l5x 
1000 NC-a product of the WMW 
productive enterprise VEB Werkzeu- 
gmaschinenkombinat "7. Oktober", 
Berlin, Kombinatsbetrieb Karl-Marx 
Stadt 

-Optimum adaptability to production 
through five variants in various 
degrees of automation 
-Table positioning through 8-track 
punched tape and pneumatic 
scanning 

-Plunge-cut and longitudinal grin¬ 
ding operation can be programmed 
in any sequence 

-Electro-mechanical wheel head 
positioning according to a displa¬ 
cement measuring system 
-Digital putting in of the measured 
value desired for all decade swit¬ 
ches co-ordinated with grinding 
seats 

-Programmed withdrawing of the 
measuringhead at steadyrest ope¬ 
rations during table displacement 
We shall be pleased to send you 
detailed literature. 

Please let us know the WMW pro¬ 
ducts you are interested in. 

Our experts will gladly assist you 
with your production problems. 
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Deutschen Demokratischen Republik-Werk- 

Mm zeugmaschinen und Warkzeuge DDR 104 


Berlin, Chausseestr 111 
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CALCUTTA:? Hare Street 
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EASUN ENGINEERING GO. LTD. 

5-7 Second Line Beach, Madras-1 
Branches: 

23, Kasturi Bldg., J. Tata Road, 
Bombay-1. 

Jeevantara, 5, Parliament Street, 
New Delhi-1. 

20, A, Camac Street, Calcutta-16. 
(For Non-Cutting Machines) 
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Does the admission of communist China to the United Nations signify a diplo¬ 
matic defeat for the USA? The answer is dearly in the negative if one recollects 
the secret dash of Dr Kissinger to Peking in July this year and the subsequent 
announcement made by President Nixon that he would go to Peking to meet Mr 
Mao Tse-tung and Mr Chou En-lai before May 1972. The aim of the meetings, it 
was stated, was “to seek the normalisation of relations between the two countries 
and also to exchange views on questions of concern to the two sides”. Presumably 
Dr Kissinger did discuss with Mr Chou En-lai and other Chinese leaders the sub¬ 
ject of communist China’s entry into the UN. “It is not often one can say he has 
participated in turning a new page in history,” said Dr Kissinger after his return 
from Peking. And a new leaf he has turned—there is no doubt about it. 

If one were to go by what Mr George Bush, chief US delegate to the UN, 
is reported to have stated after the resolution for the entry of communist China 
into the UN had been passed by the General Assembly, the US Administration is 
bitter more about Taiwan’s expulsion than regardingthe admission of the People’s 
Republic of China. If it was unrealistic to deny communist China its legitimate 
place in the UN, it is equally unreasonable to expel Taiwan from this world body. 
The truth is that there are two Chinese governments today each one having firm 
control over its territory and population. The General Assembly has voted Taiwan 
out of existence which has pleased communist China but which obviously is a 
travesty of truth. 

Not much notice was taken either in the USA or other countries of the state¬ 
ment made by Senator James Buckley (Republican) after the resolution for the 
entry of communist China into the UN had been passed by the General Assembly 
that he would fight for a major reduction in the American financial contribution 
to the United Nations. What followed, however, was nothing less than a bomb¬ 
shell. The US Senate rejected the bill to extend the foreign aid programme for 
the next two decades. Public opinion polls in the USA have very often shown 
that the foreign aid programme was the least popular with the American people. 
But the timing of the Senate vote on the aid bill has clearly demonstrated the anger 
of the senators regarding the voting pattern which emerged in the UN General 
Assemblyt>n the Albanian resolution for admitting Peking to the world body and 
expelling Taiwan. This new step is aimed at some of the countries which have 
voted against the USA despite receiving massive aid from it and also against the 
United Nations. According to newspaper reports, the UN Development Pro¬ 
gramme, the UN aid for Palestine refugees and the pcacc-kecping forces in Cyprus 
would be starved of funds. 

The decision of the US Senate to stop all foreign aid (excluding that which is 
in the pipeline) has been criticised by President Nixon. But one is inclined to agree 
with Senator Kennedy that the President’s criticism of the Senate for the vote was 
hypocritical. President Nixon had publicly stated after the UN General Assembly 
vote admitting communist China and expelling Taiwan that he would take no 
position on the proposals to cut foreign aid or United Nations funds. Perhaps 
it is not clear if President Nixon is confused, hypocritical or outmanoeuvred by 
forces beyond his control. It is hard to come to any conclusion but one must 
remember that diplomacy is an art which men in power use more to confuse than 
to enlighten the common man. What is certain is that the recent events have not 
earned any new friends for the USA. 

Keeping in view the liberal policies pursued by the USA in regard to foreign 
aid in the past, it will not be wrong to presume that the How of assistance would 
start once again after some time. What is intriguing is the new patterns of power 
politics which are likely to emerge in the coming years. The peace of the world is 
no longer dependent on one hot line between Washington and Moscow. Their 
number has now increased to three with the addition of Peking. On crucial inter¬ 
national issues, what line communist China is likely to take still remains a puzzle. 
The new triangle of power politics will require of the political pundits to forecast 
the Chinese attitudes on important problems after a study of Chinese diplomacy 
through the ages. One thing which is certain is that more problems will remain 
unresolved than has been the case hitherto. And there is also a possibility that 
the United Nations itself my come under crushing pressure, threatening its very 
existence. 
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Fertilisers for developing Nations 


As the deliberations of the second inter¬ 
regional fertilizer symposium of the 
United Nations Development Organi¬ 
sation, which concluded here a few 
days ago, revealed, the task of maintain¬ 
ing during the next 10 years the cur¬ 
rent growth rate of about 14 per cent 
in fertilizer use in the developing 
countries — not to speak of raising 
it further in view of the global popu¬ 
lation explosion and the imperetive 
need of improving the living standards 
of the masses in these countries—is 
not going to be an easy one. Accord¬ 
ing to the estimate of World Bank 
experts, the creation of new production 
facilities to meet the envisaged require¬ 
ments over the decade would call for a 
direct investment of as much as $ 10,000 
million, approximately half of it in 
foreign exchange and the other half in 
local currencies. The organisation of 
related facilities — production of raw 
materials, arranging of marketing, 
etc. — would require another nearly 
$15,000 million, a major portion of it 
in local currencies. The education of 
farmers in most developing nations to 
take to modern means of fanning too 
is going to be a stupendous problem. 

A good deal of thought was bestowed 
on the issue at the symposium. The 
rigours of the problem undoubtedly 
can be softened to a large extent if the 
suggestions put forth by the partici¬ 
pants in the symposium are vigorously 
followed. 

Among the many useful recom¬ 
mendations made, the more im¬ 
portant ones apparently are that (i) the 
World Bank group of financial and 
technical institutions should play an 
increasing role in assisting, both financi¬ 
ally and technically, not only the setting 
up of new plants but also the mainte¬ 
nance of the existing ones; (ii) there 
should be much greater co-operation 
than hitherto among the developing 
countries for the establishment of these 
production facilities as well as for the 
utilisation of regional raw material re¬ 
sources, the various international 
agencies lending a helping hand in this 
matter; (iii) the developing countries 
should consider implementation of a 
suitably designed guaranteed price 
support and procurement policy tor 
agricultural crops so as to give the far¬ 
mer a favourable crop price/fertilizer 
price ratio in order to motivate him to 
use more fertilizers; (iv) as far as possi¬ 
ble, the latest low cost techniques for 
fertilizer production should be adopted; 
and (v) pilot projects for production, 
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storage and application of liquid ferti¬ 
lizers — the economic and agronomic 
benefits of which have already been 
proved — should be sponsored in 
strategic developing countries. All 
these suggestions are indeed whole¬ 
some. but surely they have to be supple¬ 
mented by efforts in various other fields. 

The most important field in which 
efforts have to be redoubled apparently is 
the terms of trade of primary commo¬ 
dities which form bulk of the exports of 
developing nations. The past experience 
makes it abundantly clear that aid is 
no substitute for trade and that the 
economic growth of developing count¬ 
ries can be accelerated much faster than 
hitherto if the terms of trade of their 
export products are improved. The aid- 
weariness that has developed in the 
donor countries in the recent past fur¬ 
ther reiterates this point. 

The suggestion of the sympo¬ 
sium that the developing countries 
should consider implementation of 
a suitably designed guaranteed price 
and procurement policy for agri¬ 
cultural crops too implies that the de¬ 
veloped nations in future ought to be 
more considerate towards the trade 
problems of the developing countries, 
for the provision of support prices will 
obviously mean higher market prices 
in the producing countries, leading to 
costlier exports. Some action indeed 
has been taken in the past few years for 
improving the terms of trade in favour 
of the developing nations and in the 
case of a few products such as tea, the 
downward trend in the international 
prices has been reversed. Yet the pro¬ 
gress not only in respect of these pro¬ 
ducts leaves much to be desired but also 
a host of other products have still to be 
brought into the sphere of this effort. 

The second crucial field is the transfer 
of technology from the developed na¬ 
tions to the developing ones. It is all 
right to suggest as far as possible, the 
most modern technology’ ought to be 
adopted by the developing nations. But 
since the recent breakthrough in 
fertilizer manufacture has been in the 
private sector this transfer implies either 
purchase of technology by some inter¬ 
national agency on behalf of the de¬ 
veloping nations or the softening of the 
terms of participation of private capital 
from the developed countries in the de¬ 
veloping ones, which accompanies the 
transfer of technology. Most of the 
developing nations otten find it difficult 
to purchase foreign technology because 
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owing to limited demand in their domes¬ 
tic markets for the products made with 
this ^technology, the cost for them be¬ 
comes too high. 

A good deal of flow of private 
capital obviously will have to take 
place in the fertilizer field if new 
production facilities to the requisite ex¬ 
tent are to be established; tne World 
Bank group can bridge the wide gap in 
resources only partially and the terms 
of trade will be able to help matters over 
a period of time. It is often suggested 
that the developing countries should 
offer attractive incentives to entire fo¬ 
reign capital. But if the experience of 
India is any guide, this alone will not 
help. This country liberalised its ferti¬ 
lizer policy a great deal in 1965, yet the 
return in the form of increase in the 
flow of foreign capital has been very 
meagre. Efforts have to be directed to¬ 
wards prevailing upon private entre¬ 
preneurs to better appreciate the poli¬ 
tico-social conditions in the developing 
countries. 

The lack of trained personnel for 
running the new production facilities 
in the developing world is the third im¬ 
portant task to be tackled. The inter¬ 
national organisations have to play a 
key role in this respect. It is rather dis¬ 
comforting to note that the operational 
efficiency of fertilizer projects in most 
developing nations ranges between 40 
and 60 per cent of the optimum. To 
the extent the efficiency of the existing 
plants is improved, the task of putting 
up new facilities would be lightened. An 
all out effort needs to be directed 
towards this. 

The task of educating fanners in the 
use of fertilizers—a problem of massive 
dimensions in most developing countries 
— has to be performed not only by the 
plant managements but also by govern¬ 
mental agencies. This is essential lest 
imbalanced fertilizeration should take 
roots in a country creating complicated 
problems for the future. The surest way 
of inducing farmers to use fertilizers and 
adopt modern means of production is 
to have a judicious price support struc¬ 
ture for agricultural crops. A recent 
study of the Food and Agriculture Or¬ 
ganisation can provide very useful 
guidelines for fixing support prices. 
It has revealed that an agriculturist 
would be adequately motivated if the 
output-input ratio in terms of value is 
2:1 in the case of some crops and at 
least 1.5:1 generally. 

In regard to feedstocks, the sympo¬ 
sium rightly suggested that each coun¬ 
try will have to make an evaluation 
of its particular circumstances to strike 
a compromise between its overall na¬ 
tional interests and compulsions to keep 
fertilizer production costs reasonably 
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low. Whereas the smaller developing another very significant recommenda- 

nations lacking in natural resources of tion of the symposium. It is that 

primary fertilizer feedstocks of their the global project being presented by 

own could import either cheap raw ma- UNIDO to the United Nations Dc- 

terials or intermediates to process velopment Programme on the “effect 

locally, others where economic compul- of manufacture, distribution and use of 

sions dictate the maximum usage of diffi- chemical fertilizers on the environment 

cult raw materials such as coal, ought to and the control of pollution therefrom 4 ’ 

be assisted by international agencies in be actively pursued. Such a project is 

getting access to new processes. The obviously important in view of the 

World Bank, it is hoped, will take due fact that several developing countries 

notice of this suggestion of the sympo- are adopting various standards for the 

sium while judging the viability of the elimination of gaseous, liquid and solid 

fertilizer projects to be assisted by it. wastes from acid and fertilizer plants 

without due considerations to their 
Mention may, in the end, be made of effects on environment. 

Coking Coal Grabbed 

While announcing the take-over of the 17 crores from the World Bank for the 


tions of the small mining units into 
larger ones have failed to yield the de¬ 
sired results and therefore it has become 
necessary to assume complete responsi¬ 
bility for the reorganisation and re¬ 
construction of the coking coal industry 
to ensure effective conservation and 
scientific exploitation and development. 
But is the government free from blame 
for the lack of progress in regard to 
amalgamation? Colliery owners have 
complained that bureaucratic delays 
and indifference have discouraged the 
voluntary amalgamation of collieries. 
It is however relevant to note that while 
voluntary amalgamation has taken place 
in 58 cases involving 128 collieries, the 
Voluntary Amalgamation Committee 
has turned down 150 cases on some 
ground or the other. 


214 coking coal mines in Bihar and West 
Bengal, the government of India claim¬ 
ed that this measure had become un¬ 
avoidable in view of the serious damage 
that was being done to the collieries by 
indifferent and inefficient manage¬ 
ment. The government said that the 
mining of coking coal in most private 
sector collieries was being done in “a 
very wasteful manner”, that there is 
“indiscriminate slaughter-mining” in 
many cases, and that the country’s 
limited coking coal resources had al¬ 
ready been affected by other adverse 
factors. Little did New Delhi realise 
that by making these allegations against 
the coking coal industry, the govern¬ 
ment was, in fact, indicting itself. 

All these years the government of 
India has been exercising extensive cont¬ 
rol over the coking coal industry in vari¬ 
ous ways. The Mines Act of 1952 ent¬ 
rusted the government with vast po¬ 
wers over the management of mines. 
There is hardly any aspect of this in¬ 
dustry, including the production, grad¬ 
ing, working methods, stowing opera¬ 
tions, safety measures, and prices, over 
which the government did not have 
wide and enormous powers of regula¬ 
tion. The office of the Coal Controller, 
the Coal Board, the Mines Inspectorate 
and other departments of the govern¬ 
ment of India were supposed to regu¬ 
late the proper working of the coking 
mines in the best interests of the coun¬ 
try, How then have such grave and 
glaring abuses, as alleged by New Delhi, 
taken place in the coking coal industry? 
Why did the government allow the si¬ 
tuation to continue to such an extent as 
to resort to the issue of an ordinance to 
take over the management of the cok¬ 
ing coal mines? 

The government of India had been 
repeatedly denying its intention to na¬ 
tionalise the coking coal indutry. This 
was specifically stated in 1961 when 
the government obtained a loan of Rs 


development of the private collieries. The government has referred to the 
This assurance was reiterated on several ''highly fragmented character” of 
occasions by union ministers including the coking coal industry. In Jharia, 
MrK.D. Malaviya who, as the Minister for instance, where the coking coal rc- 
for Mines, said in April 1963 that the serves are located, 81 percent of the total 
private sector coal industry had gone number of collieries produce less than 
ahead and overstepped its targeted pro- 100 tonnes per day whereas full econo- 
duction and that since the country mies of scale can be achieved only if the 
wanted more coal, whoever produced units produce a minimum of 3000 to 4000 
it was most welcome to do it”, tonnes per day. It is somewhat refresh- 
Mr Mohan Kumaramangalam has now ing to find the government emphasising 
denied ideological motives in nationa- the importance of achieving economies 
lising the coking coal mines. But it is of scale while its policies have generally 
obvious that non-economic factors have had the effect of defeating this objective 
also influenced the decision since the in a number of industries of vital im- 
take-over of trades and industries has portance to the country. The govern- 
been a fundamental policy of the go- ment has stressed the need for capital 
vernment of India, irrespective of its formation and re-investment in this 
economic implications and complica- industry. It is officially estimated that an 
tions. investment of about Rs 81 crores is need¬ 

ed to meet the coking coal require- 
The government has observed that its ments of the steel industry by the 
efforts to secure voluntary amalgama- end of the fourth five-year Plan. It re- 

CONSUMPTION OF COKING COAL 


Year 

Production of coking coal (in 
tonnes) 

Total Private 

million 

Public 

Consump¬ 
tion by 
steel 
plants 

Coking 
coal used 
for non- 
metallurgi- 
cal 

purpose 

1956 

14.036 



3.408 

10.628 

1957 

15.322 



3.658 

11.664 

1958 

15.402 



4.184 

11.218 

1959 

14.800 



5.918 

8.882 

1960 

15.286 



7.740 

7.546 

1961 

17.044 



9.081 

7.963 

1962 

17.385 



8.872 

7.513 

1963 

17.509 



10.833 

6.671 

1964 

16.722 



10.288 

6.434 

1965-66 

16.960 

14.179 

2.781 

11.500 

5.460 

1966-67 

16.582 

13.689 

2.893 

11.856 

4.727 

1967-68 

16.117 

13.077 

3.040 

11.256 

4.861 

1968-69 

17.191 

13.733 

3.458 

11.603 

5.588 

1969-70 

18.099 

14.438 

3.661 

11.705 

6.394 
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mains to be seen to what extent state 
management will be able to find the 
necessary resources and succeed in mo¬ 
dernising and expanding the industry. 
Meanwhile, it is feared that, as a result 
of this ordinance, even in non-coking 
coal industry fresh investment may not 
be readily forthcoming. The fact that 
the government has nol straighaway 
nationalised the coking coal industry 
has raised doubts about its intention to 
pay compensation at the market rate. 
If this assumption proves correct, it 
will deter new investment not merely in 
coal but over a wide range of industries 
in the private sector. 

While issuing the ordinance, the go¬ 
vernment emphasised the vital role of 
coking coal for the production of steel. 
The government said, "‘While very large 
reserves of iron ore arc available to sus¬ 
tain any programme for rapid accelera¬ 
tion in steel production in the country, 
the reserves of coking coal are, unfor¬ 
tunately, severely limited. These re¬ 
serves, therefore, require careful con¬ 
servation in the long-term interests of 
the steel industry, which can be achieved 
only by ensuring scientific develop¬ 
ment and efficient conduct of operations 
in each coalfield and by employing pro¬ 
per techniques of mining". 

In this context, it is relevant to point 


Now tiim the curtain has been rung 
on the tricky issue of payment of bonus 
by the textile mills, at any rate in so 
far as the main parties to the dispute 
the Millowncrs' Association. Bombay 
(MOA)and the Rashtriya Mill Ma/door 
Sangh (RMMS) are concerned, it is 
perhaps worth asking all sections of the 
people, in particular the working classes, 
as indeed the MOA has done, to pause 
and take slock of the plight of the 
cotton mill industry today and also to 
find out in whose interests it is to let 
interested parties continue to create 
chaos in the industry as they ha\e been 
doing deliberately wit h a view to achiev¬ 
ing their own ulterior ends. What is 
difficult to appreciate is why there 
should be all this ballyhoo about bonus 
payment year after year when there is 
special legislation governing payment 
of bonus the Payment of Bonus Act, 
1965. Liven more difficult to under¬ 
stand is the eagerness of all sections, 
including government [even the mill- 
owners arc not without some blame, 
for thev too have chosen not the for¬ 
mula prescribed by the Bonus Act, blit 
an ad hoc formula under section 34(3) 
of the Act as recommended by the 
majority members of the Bonus Com¬ 
mission, although they have justified 
this deviation in the interest of indus- 
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out that, according to the Indian Min¬ 
ing Federation, over 100 million tonnes 
of coking coal have been used for non- 
metal lurgical purposes. The trend is 
shown in the table on page 805. 

The private sector collieries have been 
able to step up the production of coking 
coal despite many severe deterrents like 
unrealistic price control, continuous 
increase in costs under various heads, 
transport bottlenecks, and lack of ade¬ 
quate demand. The production of cok¬ 
ing coal has been in excess of demand by 
about five to seven million tonnes a year, 
which has created considerable problems 
for the collieries because of the accu¬ 
mulation of huge stocks. 

The ordinance will, of course, get the 
prompt approval of Parliament, and the 
Prime Minister will be praised for tak¬ 
ing yet another step towards what she 
considers to be the march towards 
socialism. But this measure may result 
in the decline of production of the non- 
coking coal also since there will be little 
inclination to step up investment in this 
sector. At a time when production in 
all industries has to be maximised in the 
interests of defence and development, 
it will be unfortunate indeed if the coal 
industry is unable to play its part in 
catering efficiently to the demands of the 
country's requirements. 


trial peace] cavalierly to sweep the provi¬ 
sions of the Act under the rug. Frankly, 
one cannot explain the union Labour 
Minister Mr R. K. Khadilkar’s brain¬ 
wave in hitting upon a new formula of 
his own. unless it he a political stunt, 
and trying willy nilly to impose it 
upon the industry by making it appear 
that I he employers' representatives, too, 
had approved of it (though this was 
stoutly denied by the concerned repre¬ 
sentatives). 

Surely there is a clearly laid down 


The unusual conditions created by a total 
war have forced Governments in India to un¬ 
dertake various schemes of State-trading but 
there exists as yet no connected account of 
these activities and the information so far avail¬ 
able to the public has been too meagre to make 
an ‘‘efficiency audit" at all possible. Similar 
activities during the last war led to the growth 
of huge suspense balances, some of which, it 
is stated, took some 10 years to clear. Wc 
must be thankful to the Auditor General for 
having pressed upon the Government of Jndia 
a system of accounting which eliminates such 
suspense items and has made available to the 
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procedure to modify any existing 
legislation. It is bad enough to 
go on talking of amending any legis¬ 
lation, specially the Bonus Act with a 
view to raising the minimum rate of 
bonus, thereby raising labour expec¬ 
tations, without a proper review of the 
Act in its actual operation prior to any 
such move. But to compel employers 
actually to pay a higher rate of bonus 
in the expectation of an amendment 
still in the offing is the most undemo¬ 
cratic, if not unparliamentary type of 
pressure tactics. That all this should 
have been done by a responsible central 
minister is even worse, nay unpardo¬ 
nable, to say the least. Mr Khadilkar 
who is undoubtedly chuckling within 
himself presently for having had the 
belter of the employers, thanks to the 
ready and willing support he received 
from his communist friends under¬ 
standably, cannot escape responsibility 
for queering the pitch for the textile 
strike in Bombay this year. In the 
process, he has dealt a death blow to the 
Incomes, Wages and Prices Policy, 
the oft-held out fad of his own senior 
cabinet colleague the union Finance 
Minister. It is a moot point whether 
he realises this at all. 

There is no use this country going on 
planning an increase of its exports 
merely on paper without ensuring that 
our export prices are and will conti¬ 
nue to be at least for a reasonable 
period - competitive in the world mar¬ 
kets. This presupposes a degree of cost- 
consciousness which as a nation we 
seem to be woefully lacking if costs of 
production in the cotton mill industry 
provide any guide. Costs of production 
of cotton mills in this country have 
been going up all the time. More and 
more mills have been finding it hard to 
meet all their commitments and prices 
of cloth have reached a stage when 
consumer-resistance has begun to 
manifest itself. It is not realised by 
many that any setback to the industry 
in the vast internal market it enjoys is 
bound to affect its external market also 


Legislature a detailed account of the capital 
involved, the recoveries expected, suspense 
items within the capital account, and the loss 
or guin which i$ adjusted by transfer to the 
revenue account. At the instance of the Public 
Accounts Committee, a running account show¬ 
ing the progressive figures of expenditure and 
receipts has been maintained in the accounts 
offices concerned and a brief narrative 
account of the financial results of the 
State-trading activities has also been 
prepared in consultation with the departments 
or offices concerned. 


Ballyhoo About Bonus 


H&itetn Economist 25 -£)qo 

NOVEMBER 8, 1946 
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adversely* These are vital considera¬ 
tions that have to be borne in mind 
when any proposal is made, however 
popular it may be politically and 
however palatable it may be to orga¬ 
nised labour, which, after all, is but a 
fraction of the working classes all over 
the country, that may have the effect 
of pushing up costs, let alone eroding 
mill profits, and pricing out our exports 
from world markets. 

Between the government of the day 
and the organised body of textile work¬ 
ers, the two have forced the member- 
mills of the MOA to agree to the 
payment of bonus and also advance at 
rates mutually decided upon by the 
MOA and the RMMS, and these 
would have been paid too before these 
lines appear in print, albeit with certain 
qualifications to give the appearance 
that mills have managed to keep some 
options open still. But it is on the 
cards that, whatever the final shape of 
the amended Bonus Act and whatever 
the carefully worded provisos of the 
MOA, no part of the payments once 
made can be deducted from or adjust¬ 
ed against future earnings of workers. 
Nor will the latter allow that. But then 
what is the effect of it all on the textile 
industry? 

The profits of the industry have stea¬ 
dily declined over the years. No indus- 
can be regarded as healthy if it can¬ 
not recover the return on capital and 
reserves. Even with the slightly better 
profits in 1970, the mill industry could 
only partially recoup the returns on 
capital and reserves which were lost 
in previous years, particularly in 
1968 and 1969. If the years 1969 
and 1970 are taken together, the 
industry has not been able to secure 
any return on capital and reserves, 
although the Payment of Bonus Act 
actually provides for a return of 8.5 
per cent on equity capital, return at 
contractual rate on preference capital 
and return at six per cent on reserves. 
And, withal the industry has had to 
agree to pay an advance of over two • 
crores of rupees also. 

But the overall picture as above, 
unsatisfactory though it is, docs not 
disclose everything about the industry. 
An examination of the individual mill 
companies shows that, out of 40 mills, 
11 mills will have to pay bonus at the 
expense of depreciation or development 
rebate or both; five mills will have to 
pay bonus at the cost of return on capi¬ 
tal and 10 mills at the cost of return 
on reserves. In other words, only Hmills 
seem to find it possible to secure all 
the prior charges laid down in the Bonus 
Act, namely statutory depreciation, 
development rebate, 8.5 per cent re¬ 
turn on equity capital, as also the con¬ 
tractual percentage return on preference 
capital, and six per cent return on 
reserves. 
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In a poor country such as ours, no 
one would like to deprive the workers 
or deny them additional income, but 
every one is bound to agree it is short¬ 
sighted to kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. It may be all right to evolve 
a formula that is aimed at taking care 
of the rising costs of living, even if it be 
in relation to a microscopic fraction of 
the total working population in the 
country, but a stage is bound to be 
reached when the automatic increase in 
the bonus burden on the industry which 
is unrelated to profits must stop and 
the mill industry has reached that stage 
in all conscience. The bonus for 1970 
is Rs. 3.14 crores, the highest for any 
year since 1964, thanks to the conti¬ 
nuous increase in the cotton mill in¬ 
dustry’s wage bill made possible by a 
continuously rising dearness allowance. 
Between 1969 and 1970, the total rise 
in the wage bill of the industry came 
Rs 3.16 crores. 
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Whereas, between the years 1964 and 
1970, average wages have moved up 
by Rs 92.11 per month per worker 
(from Rs 182.67 in 1964 to Rs 274.78 
in 1970) bonus has moved up from Rs 
87.68 in 1964 to Rs 131.89 in 1970. 
Had there been a similar increase in the 
total output of the industry also, the 
incidence of the higher bonus would not 
have mattered much, but mill produc¬ 
tion unfortunately has been steadily 
declining. 

A rising wage bill, soaring prices of 
raw materials and falling production 
are certainly not the constituents that 
go to make a healthy industry and 
when an industry so situated is also 
confronted with consumer-resistance 
as the cotton mill industry happens 
to be today, it is time everybody 
began scrutinising the economics of 
this industry more closely and 
carefully. 
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Jobs For Millions 

K. N. MODI 


India being the second most populated 
nation of the world has been facing the 
problem of providing jobs to millions 
who are jobless. The five-year Plans have 
tried to reduce the problem of un¬ 
employment by creating additional job 
opportunities. The emphasis on growth 
and development of small-scale indus¬ 
tries. khadi and village industries and 
many other programmes have tried to 
provide jobs to more persons or to pro¬ 
vide better jobs to the already employ¬ 
ed. Restrictions have been placed on 
automation, modernisation and the use 
of the latest techniques has also been 
denied with the hope that hese policies 
would help in reducing the rigour of the 
problem. Unfortunately, these hopes 
could not be fulfilled to the extent it 
was expected. 

The ever-rising population, urbani¬ 
sation, education explosion and slug¬ 
gish growth of the economy have all 
added fuel to the fire. The gap between 
the number of jobs available and the 
job seekers instead of reducing is 
increasing year after year, creating not 
only economic problems but also social 
tensions, student unrest and scores of 
other worries. 

Increasing Unemployment 

While at the beginning of the second 
five-year Plan, the number of the un¬ 
employed persons was estimated at 
5.3 millions, the planners estimated the 
backlog of the unemployed at 9 to 10 
million by 1965. Thereafter, no official 
estimates were made available but the 
number of the unemployed currently is 
estimated at 30 million. On top of it 
all, the problem is likely to assume a 
frightening size in the future. According 
to the Institute for Population Studies, 
during the current decade (1971-81) 
there will be addition to job seekers of 
the order of 59 millions. Thus, even if 
the aim is to stop further increase in the 
number of the jobless, on an average 
six million jobs should be created every 
year during 1971 and 1981 as compared 
to three million jobs created every 
year during the third Plan period. 
Therefore, even to maintain the status 
quo, the number of new jobs should be 
doubled in comparison to what has 
been possible in the past. 

In addition, the level of under¬ 
employment and seasonal un-employ¬ 


ment has to be reduced for raising the 
level of living of rural masses. As the 
Committee of Experts on Un-employ- 
ment Estimates rightly observed: “there 
is very little open or outright un¬ 
employment in rural areas but there is 
considerable seasonal unemployment 
and/or under-employment.” For this 
segment of the population, the problem 
is to raise the level of income by im¬ 
proving the productivity of existing jobs 
and/or creating seasonal un-skilled or 
semi-skilled jobs at places of work 
when the rural folk are not fully occu¬ 
pied in agricultural operations. 

Acute Problem 

With the education explosion, there 
is increased un-employment among the 
educated young persons most of whom 
seek salaried jobs. The problem is not 
confined to finding jobs for a few thou¬ 
sand engineers, doctors or graduates 
but to a much larger number of the 
relatively less-educated persons. As 
the Committee of Experts on Un¬ 
employment Estimates, correctly stat¬ 
ed: “The problem is perhaps more 
acute, at any rate in terms of numbers, 
for those who are nominally educated 
in the sense that they have not acquired 
adequate proficiency in any vocation. 
Many of these nominally educated are 
probably in the category of persons 
who leave school before matriculation 
or obtain a bare pass class in higher 
examinations”. 

Thus, it is clear that the magnitude 
of the problem is large not in terms of 
numbers alone, it also is very complex 
in nature. While a large number of 
persons have to be found jobs, addi¬ 
tional job opportunities will have to be 
created for underemployed persons at 
their existing places of work. Further, 
jobs have to be created in such a way 
that they are related to the talents, edu¬ 
cational qualifications and aptitude of 
job seekers rather than providing any 
job so that there might be job satisfac¬ 
tion and reduced work tensions. Creat¬ 
ing talents according to demand also 
needs attention. This will need syste¬ 
matic study of demand and supply of 
labour for various types of jobs. In 
the past enough attention has not been 
paid to this aspect. Therefore, in spite 
of a large number of un-employed per¬ 
sons, there have been shortages in cer¬ 
tain vocations. Moreover, in certain 
professions such as construction activi¬ 


ties, there are seasonal shortages. 

In view of the magnitude of the pro¬ 
blem and the complexities of the issues 
involved, there cannot be any magic 
formula to resolve it. The problem 
will have to be attacked on all fronts 
with determination but patience. No 
doubt the monster of population has 
to be tamed to a greater degree than in 
the past; the ultimate aim should be 
to match supply of manpower to de¬ 
mand. Greater attention needs to be 
given to the creation of jobs for all of 
them who are born in this country for 
which the only answer is accelerated 
economic activity on all fronts. 

The agricultural sector generates 
more than half of the national income 
and provides jobs to the largest num¬ 
bers. In this sector job opportunities 
for new entrants may be limited but 
through intensive cultivation and rural 
industries there is a great scope to re¬ 
duce under-employment. The problem 
of under-employment is more acute in 
such regions as eastern UP, Bihar, and 
those states where agricultural produc¬ 
tivity is low. In more prosperous states 
such as Haryana, Punjab, western UP 
etc., the problem is in manageable pro¬ 
portions. Therefore, it is important to 
increase productivity of agriculture 
through modern practices, changing the 
outlook of farmers, supplies of imporved 
varieties of seeds, fertilisers and irriga¬ 
tion facilities. Throughout the coun¬ 
try and in the case of all crops, attempts 
should be made to bring about a revo¬ 
lution which will create additional job 
opportunities not only through food- 
grain production but also by the pro¬ 
duction of adequate cash crops suen as 
cotton, jute, oilseeds etc. which in turn 
would increase job opportunities in in¬ 
dustrial and tertiary sectors. 

Multiplier Effect 

The agricultural uplift will have a 
multiplier affect. The rise in the level 
of income of the agricultual population 
will create demand not only of agricul¬ 
tural inputs but also of consumer goods, 
raising employment potential in indus¬ 
trial and terrtiaiy sectors. Therefore, 
the utmost attention should be paid to 
bringing about prosperity in the agri¬ 
cultural sector and we should aim at 
of 6-7 per cent rate of growth per an¬ 
num not only in food but also in cash 
crops. In order to take maximum 
advantage of this growth for further 
economic development, saving habits 
should be nurtured in rural India. The 
net-work of branches of banka esta¬ 
blished in the last two years can be a 
good medium for it. 

The government this year has laun¬ 
ched a crash programme for rual em¬ 
ployment costing Rs 50 crores to build 
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roads, land reclamation, minor irriga¬ 
tion, soil conservation, afforestation etc. 
All these schemes are very desirable 
but may not achieve results without 
proper planning. The 1970-71 budget 
provided Rs 25 crores for similar schem¬ 
es but only Rs six crores could be utilis¬ 
ed. Instead of chalking out programmes 
just to absorb manpower, the schemes 
should be justified In terms of national 
gross product and should create perma¬ 
nent assets. The rural requirements 
should be assessed first and then funds 
should be spent on the basis of priori¬ 
ties. 

For the creation of jobs for new en¬ 
trants, the best posibilities lie in acce¬ 
lerating the growth of industries of all 
sizes. Unfortunately, this sector is 
growing at a snail’s pace in recent years. 
While in earlier years the growth in the 
industrial sector used to be of the order 
of eight to nine per cent per annum, 
in 1970, its growth was around five per 
cent and in the first half of 1971 only 
1 to 1.5 per cent. 

Shortage of Raw Materials 

The fall in industrial activity is due 
to a number of factors amongst which 
shortages of critical raw materials such 
as steel, non-ferrous metals, chemicals, 
cotton and jute, and shortage of power 
as well as labour unrest are the most 
important. There is large un-utilised 
capacity in a number of industries basi¬ 
cally not because of shortage of demand 
but for want of power or materials. 
Millions of jobs can be created by pro¬ 
viding adequate inputs to such indus¬ 
tries as engineering and textiles which 
should get top priority in planning. 

In addition to ensuring fuller utilisa¬ 
tion of existing capacity, maximum pos¬ 
sible investment should be encouraged 
in all types and all sizes of industries 
especially for those items for which 
there is shortage. The process of pro¬ 
duction should not be based merely 
on its capacity to generate employment 
but on its impact on growth. It should 
be based on the criterion that the capi¬ 
tal-output ratio is maximised. It will be 
a short-sighted policy if the selection of 
industries, the process of production 
and technology to be used is based 
merely on direct employment potential. 
Only those industries, should be 
set up and those methods adopted 
which generate maximum growth 
because in the ultimate analysis job 
opportunities can be increased by 
maximising the growth rate of the 
economy. It will do great harm to 
the country if wc discard modern tech¬ 
nology merely because of the un¬ 
employment problem. We have already 
become uncompetitive in markets of the 
world. 

More jobs can be created by using 
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the most efficient means of production 
and maximising labour productivity 
rather than by using the technology 
which has been discarded elsewhere. 
If one looks at the map of the world 
one finds that only those countries have 
full employment which use modern 
methods of production. It is the USA 
Canada, the UK and France which 
are sulfcring from labour shortages. 
West Germany, Austria. Japan and 
Switzerland which are growing fast 
are also not finding adequate number of 
persons to man various jobs. The sur¬ 
plus manpower is only in those count¬ 
ries which are backward in technology. 
Therefore, the only answer to provid¬ 
ing jobs to millions is to accelerate the 
growth of the economy through larger 
investments and modern means of pro¬ 
duction. The modern methods should 
be used not only in large-scale or new 
industries but also in agriculture, small- 
scale industries, means of transport and 
communication etc. However, to have 
balanced growth and solve acute un¬ 
employment problems in thickly popu¬ 
lated areas, special incentives may be 
provided for backward districts. 

The work to be done is so large that 
all manpower can be absorbed. The 
problem is of harnessing resources. In¬ 
dia is a rich country with poor people. 
The only solution for this is that mo¬ 
dern technology should be fully used 
for exploiting its hidden wealth. The 
problems of resources should be got 
over through encouraging domestic 
savings and giving incentives for in¬ 
creased inflow of international help. 

Some Suggestions 

In the light of the above observations 
the following are some of the sugges¬ 
tions for creating additional job oppor¬ 
tunities which merit special attention: 

(i) Research in agriculture should be 
intensified and special attention should 
be paid to improve yield of cash crops 
specially cotton, groundnulsand pulses. 

(ii) The farmers in backward regions 
„ should be encouraged to use modern 
’ methods of production through educa¬ 
tion and publicity. They should also 
be provided adequate credit by banks 
and other financial institutions so that 
they may practise improved methods 
of cultivation. 

(iii) Special attention should be paid 
to the development of minor irrigation 
facilities in less prosperous and back¬ 
ward areas. 

(iv) Improved methods of production 
and high-yielding varieties of seeds 
should be developed for rain-fed areas. 

(v) Better transport, communication, 
and marketing facilities should be de¬ 
veloped in rural areas with priority to 
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backward regions. These works should 
specially be completed in those months 
when agricultural operations are at a 
low ebb so that the under-employed 
persons can be given jobs. 

(vi) Medical, health and sanitation 
facilities and drinking water supplies 
should be improved in agriculturally 
backward regions. 

(vii) Special attention should be 
paid to power generation and supply 
to rural areas to enable the develop¬ 
ment of irrigation facilities and rural 
industrialisation. 

(viii) Existing industries should be 
provided with adequate raw materials 
so as to operate at full capacity. For 
this purpose, in the short run more im¬ 
ports should take place but side by side 
larger domestic production capacity 
should be created as quickly as possible. 
For example, the supply of steel should 
be augmented through mini-steel plants. 
The requirement of textile fibre should 
be met by allowing capacities for staple 
fibre/polyester. Similarly, attention 
should be paid to the supply of non- 
ferrous metals and industrial chemicals. 

(ix) Existing industries whether in 
the large or small-scale sector should 
be modernised but without tears so as 
to generate better and economical 
production for the masses and for ex¬ 
ports. 

(x) Labour-intensive export-oriented 
industries such as electronics, machine 
components, garments etc. should be 
developed in a big way using modern 
methods of production - if necessary 
with foreign collaboration. 

(xi) Import substitution should be 
encouraged in a big way and all facili¬ 
ties should be given for the develop¬ 
ment of industries for this purpose. 

(xii) New entrepreneurs should be gi¬ 
ven all encouragement; facilities for last 
growth by banks and financial institu¬ 
tions and advisory promotional ser¬ 
vices should be established for them. 

(xiii) Each one of the large in¬ 
dustrial house may be entrusted with 
the development of one or more back¬ 
ward district. For this they should be 
given all facilities regarding transport, 
communication and credit: applica¬ 
tions for industrial licences should 
be cleared quickly and % without re¬ 
quiring reference to the Monopoly 
Commission. 

(xiv) In addition to maximising do¬ 
mestic savings, the inflow of foreign 
aid/assistance from international linan- 
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cial institutions and private foreign 
capital should be augmented. 

(xv) Investment in research and 
technology should be encouraeged 
to harness unexploited wealth of the 
country. 

Attention should also be paid to the 
development of such technology as em¬ 
ploys more labour but without affect¬ 
ing quality or increasing the cost of 
production. 


(xvi) Efforts should be made to get 
maximum return on all investments 
through modern management techni¬ 
ques and taking advantage of exper¬ 
tise built by the private sector. 

(xvii) Family planning drive should 
be further encouraged and industrial 
organisations and labour unions should 
be encouraged to play a greater 
role in the reduction of the birth 
rate. 


Impressive Record of Oil India 

A CORRESPONDENT 


On October 19, 1971, the Petroleum 
Minister, Mr P.C. Sethi, drew in the 
capital lots for the repayment of the 
fourth instalment of Oil India’s 1968-77, 
6i per cent debenture stock, floated in 
1962. With the repayment of this ins¬ 
talment on November 15, 1971, the out¬ 
standing of the debenture stock will 
stand reduced to Rs 18 crores. The 
total stock was Rs 30 crores. Three 
instalments of Rs 3 crores each, have 
already been repaid. The entire stock is 
to be redeemed in 10 yearly instalments 
by November 15, 1977, or earlier at the 
discretion of the company. 

The debenture issue was made to 
finance development projects of the 
company including part of the cost of 
the Rs 49 crores pipeline laid by the 
company in early sixties to connect its 
Nahorkatiya and Moran oilfields with 
the public sector refineries at Noonmati 
(Gauhati), in Assam, and Barauni, in 
Bihar, the two principal consumers of 
the companv’s crude oil. The company 
also supplies some crude oil to the 
Assam Oil Company’s Digboi refinery 
but the pipeline to move this crude was 
already there and was laid by the Assam 
Oil Company. The issue being the 
biggest in the debenture history of the 
country, its success in 1962, soon after 
the Chinese aggression, was an indica¬ 
tion of the faith the subscribers had in 
the soundness of Oil India. 

Saga of Achievement 

The construction of the 1,152 km 
pipeline of Oil India--the largest in 
this part of the world - was saga of 
achievement. It was laid against heavy 
odds in one of the most difficult terrains, 
strictly according to the light schedule 
and well within the rigid cost estimate. 
The pipeline passes through three states 
Assam, West Bengal and Bihar —- 
and crosses 78 major rivers. There are 
31 rail bridge crossings, seven suspended 
crossings and 40 submerged crossing. 
The pipeline is of all welded construc¬ 
tion. To prevent the waxy crude of 
the company from congealing, crude 
conditioning facilities had also to be 


created for this purpose at Nahorkatiya 
and Moran. The pipeline is of the latest 
design, fully telemetered and telecont- 
rolled. Since its construction, it has 
been performing admirably. There were 
some breaches in the pipeline in 1968 
when it was damaged at a couple of 
places due to unprecedented floods in 
West Bengal. The damage was repaired 
in record time by the energetic 
efforts of the pipeline staff with the re¬ 
sult that the interruption in the move¬ 
ment of crude did not much affect the 
refining operations at the Barauni re¬ 
finery. Besides Oil India’s crude, this 
pipeline is moving substantial quantities 
of crude oil produced by the Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission from its fields 
in Rudrasagar, Lakwa and Sibsagar. 

Satisfactory Position 

The redemption of the debenture 
stock, strictly according to schedule, 
and the meeting of the other loan liabi¬ 
lities of the company as well without 
delay, reflects the highly satisfactory 
financial position of Oil India, despite 
the fact that in early stages the crude 
offtake by the principal consumers from 
its oilfields left much to be desired. As 
on December 31, 1970, the total out¬ 
standing loans of the company amoun¬ 
ted to Rs 31.67 crores, against an equity 
of Rs 28 crores. The equity to loan 
ratio thus worked out to 1: 1.1. At one 
time, in mid-sixties, this ratio was 1:2. 
The loan liability of the company at 
that time aggregated to nearly Rs 58 
crores. 

The government investment in Oil 
India, along with an equal investment 
by The Burmah Oil Company, has till 
now benefited the exchequers of the 
central and state governments to the 
following extern: 

Dividends Rs 17.72 crores 

Income and dividend 

taxes Rs 15.89 crores 

Royalty and deed reve¬ 
nue Rs 17.32 crores 

Sales tax Rs 13.25 crores 

The dividend receipts of the govern¬ 
ment are on an equity investment of 


Rs 14 crores; 50 per cent of the total 
Rs 28 crores equity capital. 

The above financial results were 
achieved, along with providing all 
possible amenities to the workers and 
the staff, working in a remote corner 
of Assam, and along the pipeline route, 
over three states in the north-east, 
while keeping the price of crude oil 
well below the import parity. In 1970, 
Oil India’s price was just a little over 
Rs 95 per tonne. The cumulative output 
of crude oil since the start of the explo¬ 
ration of the Nahorkatiya and Mo¬ 
ran oilfields has been over 22 million 
tonnes. This represents a saving of over 
Rs 200 crores in terms of the cost of 
imported crude. The present proved 
and indicated reserves aggregate to 
approximately 39 million tonnes of 
crude, valued at nearly Rs 400 crores. 

Latest Technology 

Besides stringent financial control, all 
along efforts have been made to bring 
down costs through the adoption of the 
latest technology. Not only the drill¬ 
ing time has been successfully brought 
down but also the time taken for shift¬ 
ing the drilling equipment from one 
job to another has been cut consider¬ 
ably. With a view to cutting down the 
time taken for completing wells, every 
aspect of drilling operations was closely 
scrutinised. The policy of hole sizes, 
hydraulics, types of bits, drilling para¬ 
meters, mud properties, etc., was impro¬ 
ved. 

This massive effort has yielded 
the desired results. Over the years 
the average time taken for drilling a 
well from the spud-in to the objective 
depth has been reduced from about 70 
days to just 15 days. A record 
achieved has been the drilling of 2,814 
metres in 7 days and 19 hours. In 
order to reduce the time taken in 
moving a rig from one drilling site to 
another, the logistics of rig moving were 
thoroughly revamped. Equipment was 
unitised as far as possible into packages 
capable of being moved with the mini¬ 
mum of handling. Phasing out of the 
movement and establishing a correct 
sequence of movement also helped in 
eliminating duplication of effort. 
Whereas 70 to 80 days were taken for 
the movement of rigs in the early years 
of Oil India’s operations, this time has 
been drastically reduced. A record 
achievement in this regard has been the 
rig move from Moran well No. 45 to 
well No. 46 in just two days and four 
hours. 

Substantial savings in drilling have 
also been effected through drilling dual 
wells in which oil is tapped from two 
different horizons. Several wells have 
already been drilled. The “comming¬ 
ling” device whereby output from both 
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In our little way.. 



we help India 
fight its war 

on all fronts 


As India moves towards its goal of aH-round develop¬ 
ment, we make our contribution. On the food front. 
Union Carbide provides pesticides and polyethylene 
film which help the farmer reap a bigger,better harvest. 
On the home front we bring to you a variety of 
household articles ranging from batteries and flash- 
fights to colourful containers made from our poly¬ 
ethylene. We supply taw materials and chemicals 


essential for the pharmaceuticals, paints, textiles, Iron 
and steel and rubber industries. On the export front, 
Union Carbide combs the five continents for new 
markets and its products reach more than 50 countries 
including the U.S.A. These are but some of the seeds 
that Union Carbide India Limited has sown to raise the 
standards of living of the people of India. Yes, in our 
little way we help India fight its war on all fronts I ^ 



sowing the seeds of progress 
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7years dd and 
in 35 places 2 
all at once.^P 






In just seven years Gujarat Steel Tubes account for 3 ^ 
10 percent of the country's total exports of steel tubesand 
pipes. Earn over a crorc in foreign exchange. Arc in demand 
in 35 countries all over the world. Including sophisticated 
markets such as U.S. and West Germany. 

Since 1966 we have increased our exports by 220 per 
cent—twice winning Engineering Export Promotion Council 
awards. Today we are among India's largest exporters of 
steel tubes and one of 73 export houses recognised by the 
Government of Indio. 

We started with advantages: the enthusiasm and enter¬ 
prise of youth. Sound technical know-how. An uncompro¬ 
mising dedication to quality. All of which enabled us to 
declare a dividend in our first year of production. 

Since 1966 we hove doubled our sales. And added the 
most modern welding technique—TUFFWELD—high 
frequency induction welding. 

We look forward to the future with confidence. A 
confidence bom of achievement. The trust of our dealers. 
The satisfaction of customers. Above all, the unsurpassable 
quality of our products. 




QUJARAT STEEL TUBES LIMITED. 

Bank of India Bldg, Bhadra, Ahmadabad 1 


(ST64?: 
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the depths is obtained simultaneously, 
has also been successfully introduced. 
With a view to efficient exploitation of 
its crude resources, many deviated wells 
have also been drilled by Oil India so 
that the reserves under the rivers in its 
exploration area could be tapped. 

As stated earlier, the creation of crude 
conditioning facilities at Nahorkatiya 
and Moran was another noteworthy 
technical achievement of the company. 
Such facilities were created at Nahor¬ 
katiya for the first time in the world. 
The company is currently producing 
crude oil at the rate of slightly over 
three million tonnes per annum. Its 
share in the country's total crude out¬ 
put is over 45 per cent. In the interest 
of maintaining this level of production 
for as long a period as possible, it is ener¬ 
getically engaged in the exploration of 
oil in its new concession areas — the 
Dum Duma and the NEFA areas. In 
ihc Dum Duma area, small oil and gas 
fields have been located at Tinali, 
Bogapani and Kusijan. In the NEFA 
area unqualified success is yet to be 
achieved. 

Indianisation of Staff 

For maximising its crude oil putput 
from the existing wells, secondary 
methods of recovery — injection of gas 
and water — are being used where re¬ 
quired. Up to December 31, 1970, over 
0.9 million kilolitres of water and 60.6 
million cubic metres of gas had been in¬ 
jected into the oilfield formulations. 

In line with the government’s policy 
of Indianising staff to the maximum as 
expeditiously as possible. Oil India re¬ 
duced the expatriates on its pay roll 
from 62 in 1961 to 8 on April 1, 1967. 
The services of these eight except for 
one hnve since been dispensed with and 
iheir assignments have been taken up 
by Indians. The position of the Manag¬ 
ing Director — the highest executive 
office in the company — was Indianised 
in November, 1969, when Mr A.B. 
Das Gupta took over as Managing 
Director, as a joint nominee of both 
the Government of India and The 
Burmah Oil Company. The same ap¬ 
proach was adopted in the case of the 
appointment of Mr R.S. Gupta (for¬ 
merly Financial Adviser of the Ministry 
of Petroleum) as Financial Director. 

Oil India ;s a fifty-fifty partnership 
between the government of India and 
the Burmah Oil Company. The partner¬ 
ship was entered into 12 years ago to 
exploit the Nahorkatiya and Moran oil 
discoveries in early fifties. The com¬ 
pany is poised for an expansion for its 
activities, not only in its main field, 
which is exploration, but also in allied 
spheres, such as utilisation of gas and 
•consultancy programmes. On further 
exploration, it is up to the government 
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to formulate its ideas on how best to 
utilise the expertise and talent available 
with this company. In view of the gap 
between the demand for crude and its 
availability from indigenous sources, 
now increasing at a fast rate, it is cer¬ 
tain that the government will bestow 
series consideration on all aspects of 
this problems . It would be an attrac¬ 
tive proposition, if it is true, that there 
are possibilities of assigning Oil 
India exploration work outside India. 
It is a good example of a joint sector 
enterprise, in the words of the Prime 
Minister. It will not be surprising if 
this “good example” is sent out on 
a pioneering mission. 
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Oil India is already working on a 
scheme to condense its field gases into 
LPG (Liquefied Petroleum Gas) and 
supply it in bulk to the agencies con¬ 
cerned with marketing. This will make 
a significant contribution to the demand 
for domestic futl, and to that extent 
will displace kerosene, a product in 
short supply. It has also formulated 
schemes to offer consultancy services 
on pipelines (construction and mainte¬ 
nance) and computer programmes. 
Having the sympathy and support of 
both the partners (the government of 
India and the Burmah Oil Company) 
it seems assured of a bright 
future. 


Rural Roads 

S'N* CHATTERJEE 


It is common knowledge that road 
transport always plays a vital role in 
agricultural production, marketing and 
rapid industrialisation of a developing 
country such as India. Logically, the 
Committee on Transport Policy and Co¬ 
ordination of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion stressed in its report the necessity 
of a concerted attack on transport 
problems that inhibit agricultural and 
rural development. 

The FICCI in its study about the 
need to tap the increased rural demand 
generated through the green revolution 
has already noted: “The rural areas 
of these states (viz. UP, Maharashtra, 
West Bengal, Punjab and Haryana) have 
the greatest potential for absorbing the 
output of industries further.” And 
naturally the Director General, Road 
Development, Roads Congress, has ob¬ 
served that the “need therefore is indeed 
very great to provide a sound infra¬ 
structure not only to cater to the traffic 
requirements arising due to the de¬ 
veloping economy but also for the pur¬ 
pose of reaching the heart of rural 
community with a view to bringing half 
a million of India's villages into the 
mainstream of the national life.” 

Incidentally, in a recent study (see 
RBI Bulletin, November 1970) the 
following specific case studies were 
cited to prove that better transport faci¬ 
lities among ruralites create very soon 
ideal conditions for unprecedented 
economic activities to generate new 
opportunities for businessmen: (a) The 
Ramnad-Mandapam Road in India, 
only 21 miles in length, now makes it 
profitable to cultivate the lands that 
were so long marginal or intra-marginal 
besides increasing the output of princi¬ 
pal non-agricultural products or the 
value of agricultural land or land for 
construction, besides bringing down 
prices in villages close to Ramnad 


market with the aid of networks of 
feeder roads, (b) A 12 feet tarred road 
in Wazirpur (Haryana) has already 
made vital changes in the local rural 
scene. To illustrate : cash is now enter¬ 
ing the village daily by the sale of vege¬ 
tables. But then such cash was only 
obtained previously from outside only 
twice a year. In addition, substantially 
larger returns per acre through sale of 
such vegetables and supplementary rural 
income by increased volume of milk 
sold to neighbouring towns have been 
possible, (c) A five-mile hard-surface 
link road has as well changed the whole 
pattern off arm life in a village in 
Rajasthan, wherein sugarcane cultiva¬ 
tion has already been possible, with 
a spurt in tubewell construction, 
and the same being transported to the 
mill, (d) Finally, in Thailand, the 
Friendship Highway has converted 
partially used jungle land along its 100- 
mile route to highly prosperous and pro¬ 
ductive farms. 

The green revolution with conse¬ 
quent increases in rural income now 
creates a more powerful demand for in¬ 
creased mileage of modern rural roads 
with better road transport services. Al¬ 
so, good price incentive is indispen¬ 
sable for any rise in production which in 
turn depends either on the farmer’s 
ability to spend his money at reason¬ 
ably priced goods or his privilege to 
get the increased produce despatched 
from the production centre quickly, 
efficiently and cheaply, besides obtaining 
his consumer products at ease and at 
economic prices. But the point remains: 
are all these possible at all unless our 
rural communication system is brought 
to an efficient standard? More so, 
when, to quote the Director General, 
Road Development, Indian Roads 
Congress, “for the vastly larger net¬ 
work of village roads, the conditions 
arc worse. This would very greatly 
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underline the imperative need and ur¬ 
gency of improving and developing 
the existing system to proper standards 
without any further delay if the in¬ 
vestment already made has to yield 
premium and good return”? 

Yet, in the opinion of a celebrated 
foreign economist, there can be no revo¬ 
lution in agriculture without a revolu¬ 
tion in road transport. Again, the ex¬ 
pansion of consumer goods production 
demands trucking services or a large 
network of highly motorable roads, the 
motor vehicle rather than the railways 
being the only practical method of 
transport. In fact, according to the 
study by the RBI already noted* the 
inadequacy of road development has al¬ 
ready prevented exploitation of the full 
potential to develop agriculture in UP 
and Maharashtra. And no wonder, 
the state of UP, though blessed with 
deposits of rich soil, suffers from lower 
financial or physical returns and that 
her failure to produce more remunera¬ 
tive crops, to give up backward agri¬ 
cultural techniques and to sink adequate 
number of tubewells only proves this 
hard fact that road conditions in UP 
are an “important factor” and that 
without transport it is difficult to main¬ 
tain supply of inputs that modern agri¬ 
culture demands. Again, the state of 
Mahasrashtra, an industrially developed 
state, has to suffer as her agricultural 
marketing has been “pretty difficult” 
due to poor development of roads. 
More so. when of her 34,361 villages 
covered in a transport survey, it was 
disclosed that about 27.000 were off 
the main road system besides half of 
them having no approach roads linking 
them to the main road. 

Damper for Growth 

It is thus clear from above that the 
inadequacy of roads in UP and Maha¬ 
rashtra has served as a damper for full 
exploitation of their agricultural pot¬ 
entials while in a sister state, viz. Pun¬ 
jab, an increase in road length in the 
recent past has been responsible to a 
significant extent for her wheat revo¬ 
lution. And in the circumstances, the 
urgent need today is to arrange a com¬ 
bined farming and transport programme 
in our rural sector both to tap the vast 
rural market and to meet the increased 
demand therein : more so. when rural 
roads in turn have already turned the 
rural societies of Punjab. Haryana and 
Tamil Nadu by providing new jobs, 
economic and social opportunities and 
by stimulating exports. The commer¬ 
cialisation of agriculture presupposes 
more regulated market towns with ade¬ 
quate roads for helping farmers to store 
their produce at convenient places or 
supplying necessary processing plants, 
consumer items, credit facilities etc. 

The paradox, however, remains that 


we still maintain a serious gap in the 
rural road system when in the first nine 
years of the 20-year plan, the nation 
has at best accomplished 10 per cent 
of rural roads and 20 per cent of other 
district roads target. Again, in the 
opinion of Mr Wilfred Owen, the 
celebrated economist : “Four out of 
five miles of national highways (in 
India) are one-lane. There is not yet 
the completely connected national high¬ 
way system : 400 kms of gaps are yet 
to be closed and more than 50 major 
bridges need to be built. Culverts and 
bridges are often weak and pavements 
inadequate. State and district roads, 
which comprise the rest of the main 
road system, are even poorer than the 
national highway. Narrow and bumpy, 
often flooded during the monsoons 
they are severely limited in load carry¬ 
ing capacity and permissible speed. 
And on the vastly larger network of 
village access roads, conditions are 
generally so poor that motorised traffic 
is impossible.” 

Bitter Truth 

The bitter truth further remain 
that (a) despite the artificial in¬ 
flated operational costs of road 
transport (either due to excessive 
burden of taxation or severe curbs 
placed upon its natural expansion), 
the preferences for road transport arc 
great even when the Exchequer gets at 
present large amounts from the indus¬ 
try; and (A) the disbursements made for 
road construction and maintenance are 
highly disproportionate as compared to 
the total income from road transport 
and national income of India. Again, 
the states of Maharashtra, Gujnrat, 
MP and UP will have yet to reach 
the Nagpur Plan targets of 1943. An 
irony no doubt when our proposed 
outlay in the fourth Plan is only Rs 876 
crores for road development against 
the recommendations of the Working 
Group on Road Development fora total 
provision of Rs 1300 crores or the 
proposed outlay (according to the 20- 
year road development plan from 1961 
to 1981) of Rs 1354 crores for the re¬ 
vised fourth Plan period (taking into 
account the huge backlog of a total of 
Rs 478 crores). 

But simultaneously the point to be 
pressed is that by deliberate denial of 
legitimate allocations for road deve¬ 
lopment, specially in the rural sector, 
we will be* denying to ourselves the 
overall stimulus for India's economic 
development that the healthy growth of 
road transport system can alone im¬ 
part. For putting our rural roads on 
the right pedestal, interested circles 
have suggested that it is worthwhile 
constituting a “Rural Roads Corpora¬ 
tion” or a board with the co-operation 
of all concerned (viz. the union and 


state governments, local bodies and 
the people) which would provide an 
effective central agency to render neces¬ 
sary financial assistance for rural roads 
on u sure and sustained basis and act as 
a chief overall supervisory agency 
through its branches in each state 
for broadly ensuring that the road 
development is encouraged. For the 
same reason, the adoption of the Market 
Committee Funds Scheme, already fol¬ 
lowed by the states of Haryana and 
Punjab, to provide additional funds for 
rural roads have been commended. 
And under such a scheme, every market 
committee in the state levying a fee 
on the produce sold in its jurisdiction, 
on an ad valorem basis can reasonably 
expect sizeable finance. 

In this context, the Sinha Committee 
feels that rural roads should form at 
least 25 per cent of the planned outlay 
as the green revolution pre-supposes 
well-maintained rural road network and 
diffused road transport services for 
regular marketing of increased agri¬ 
cultural products from 5,50,000 vil¬ 
lages. Furthermore, in addition to the 
construction of new' roads, the standard 
of existing roads has to be improved 
and the roads have to be strengthened 
for heavier traffic. It is high time for us 
to earmark a specific amount (non- 
divertible to any other sector) for 
rural roads, to form a co-ordinated 
agency in each state to look after rural 
roads, to secure and guarantee rural 
road maintenance funds and to select 
rural road projects on pre-determined 
principles. 

Immense Scope 

In any event, there still exists immense 
scope to raise the level of our rural 
marketing by improving communica¬ 
tions through better roads and trans¬ 
port facilities when the farmer now takes 
his work as a kind of business. Such an 
improvement in rural communication 
system is all the more necessary when 
according to a study by the NCAER 
on the market towns and spatial deve¬ 
lopment in India, there are now 1000 
regulated market towns, located in 
cities of 10,000 to 50,000 population, 
and that for a full coverage of all the 
states about 5000 more of such agro- 
centres all over India will be needed. 

Finally, it is necessary for us to 
appreciate this simple fact that if 
farmer has to travel miles and miles to 
buy a product, then such a trouble is 
enough for him to shelve his idea or at 
least to reduce the frequency of his 
purchases. Conversely, continuous dis¬ 
play of consumer products at the rural 
level and an awareness of their existence 
help to translate any desire into demand. 
Similarly, the farmer's natural or creat¬ 
ed desire for consumer goods is quickly 
destroyed due to variable quality ana 
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prices; but he becomes a regular custo- gold or paper currency even today, 

mer, like his urban brother, provided and which perhaps run into thousands 

he gets consistently good quality at of rupees, what greater laboratories can 

steady prices. That is why the urge is exist for their experiments? More so, 

for better transport facilities in the rural when the simple ruralitcs could easily 

sector either to create ideal conditions be persuaded to invest in collectively 

for economic activity, generating new improving their conditions of living 

opportunities for businessmen, or to through better marketing technique 

satisfy the latent desires of our farmers. provided adequate rural network with 

And rightly some of our marketing the aid of better and improved road 

experts argue ; when many of our conditions is made available for the 

ruralites invest their surplus cash in purpose. 

Social Sciences Documentation 

DIPAK B* R- CHAUDHURI 


Inaugrating Tiic first meeting of the 
Indian Council of Social Science Re¬ 
search (ICSSR), Dr V.K.R.V. Rao, the 
Chairman of Social Science Research 
Committee and then union Education 
Minister, suggested high priority for 
the programme “to establish, at 
its headquarters, a strong data lib¬ 
rary and documentation and ser¬ 
vices centre”. He advised that fc ‘a 
Union Catalogue of the material 
available in selected libraries may be 
prepared, similar catalogues obtained 
from other countries, bibliographies 
prepared on selected themes and im¬ 
portant books and back numbers of 
periodicals obtained, if necessary, on a 
photostat or microfilm basis. It should 
function as a clearing house of informa¬ 
tion with regard to social science re¬ 
search and also provide certain essential 
facilities to research workers such as 
statistical services and technical gui¬ 
dance in designing, coding and tabula¬ 
tion programmes etc... The centre may 
also take up the preparation and publi¬ 
cation of a well documented Social 
Science Abstract on a monthly or 
quarterly basis.” 

Much-Needed Infrastructure 

The creation of such a centre the most 
important item for building up expedi¬ 
tiously the much-awaited infrastruc¬ 
ture to help improve the quality of so¬ 
cial science research. The ICSSR car¬ 
ried out a quick survey of the existing 
facilities in the area. But the university 
deans and government officers who 
dominated the ICSSR in its first two 
years gave most of their attention to 
meeting the demands of money-starved 
university departments and academic 
institutes for traditional research work. 
So the Documentation and Data Cen¬ 
tre project was not given the priority 
that it deserved. 

in co-operation with Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, the ICSSR has now 
established the nucleus of the Social 
Science Documentation Centre. The 
centre will be located at the new uni¬ 
versity campus at south Delhi; at the 


moment, it is housed in the annexe of the 
present School of International Studies' 
building in the heart of New Delhi. 
The ICSSR lias also secured the ser¬ 
vices of Mr N.M. Ketkar, a senior and 
devoted librarian from the Central 
Secretariat as its first director. The 
Documentation Centre will maintain 
a specialised library. It will not ac¬ 
quire books in social sciences as such, 
except in some small and highly specia¬ 
lised fields such as research metho¬ 
dology. Its principal holdings will 
be in terms of social science serials. 
Here also, care will be taken to see the 
holdings which are readily available 
in other libraries in Delhi arc not dupli¬ 
cated. Emphasis will be placed on the 
collection of microfilm and microfiche 
materials. The specific character of the 
collection will emerge in the course of 
the development of the centre in the 

first few years. 

♦ 

Bibliographical Service 

The ICSSR also proposes to set up a 
National Bibiliographic and Docu¬ 
mentation Service. Under this pro¬ 
gramme, institutions will be selected in 
different parts of the country to do 
bibiliographic and documentation 
work in specified fields for which they 
have special competence and faci¬ 
lities. For instance, the Indian Society 
of Agricultural Economics will be re¬ 
quested to do the bibliographical and 
documentation work in the field of agri¬ 
cultural economics. The Anthropolo¬ 
gical Survey will do a similar service in 
the field of anthropology. The Delhi 
Library Association project, ‘The In¬ 
dian Press Index', has been subsidized. 
The Indian Sociological Society has been 
given a grant of Rs 4,400 for the pre¬ 
paration of a Directory of Sociology 
and Social Anthropology. The Institute 
of Economic Growth has been given 
ad hoc financial support for the docu¬ 
mentation unit at the library of the insti¬ 
tute. 

The essential idea is that an insti¬ 
tution which has the necessary personnel 
and which has shown interest, in bib¬ 


liographic and documentation work 
in certain fields will be encouraged 
to develop a specialised bibliographic 
and documentation service in the field, 
on the ground that this can be done 
with the minimum input of additional 
resources. In a phased programme of 
two years, the ICSSR hopes to cover 
all the important fields in social scien¬ 
ces with bibliographical and documen¬ 
tation services. 

The ICSSR has taken up a 
programme of collecting a synopsis 
(of about 5,000 words) of every docto¬ 
ral dissertation in the lield of social 
sciences approved by Indian universities 
from their establishment to December 
31, 1969. It is estimated that there arc 
about 3,000 such theses. These synop¬ 
ses will be maintianed tor reference in 
the Documentation Centre and made 
available to scholars. With etrect from 
January, 1970, all universities have been 
requested to send one copy of every 
doctoral thesis approved by them in 
social sciences to the Documentation 
Centre. 

Foreign Assistance 

The ICSSR should also try to secure 
copies of theses done by foreign and 
Indian scholars on subjects of interest 
to contemporary India at the universities 
overseas, such organisations as the 
University Microfilms of USA can 
supply the copies. 

Similarly, ICSSR has decided to 
establish a network of data libraries 
in different social sciences fields. They 
will be located in selected institutions 
and assisted by the council. They will 
also maintain a certain uniformity in 
the data collected. At (he apex of this 
system, there will be a National Data 
Library which will co-ordinate the work 
of all the data libraries in the country 
and also supplement their resources. 

In the recent past, data collected in 
many surveys conducted with financial 
and academic assistance of foreign uni¬ 
versities and official agencies have been 
shifted to foreign locations denying 
access to a majority of Indian scholars 
and local officials. The ICSSR should 
prevent this tragedy and try to acquire 
data earlier collected in India by other 
organisations and preserved in foreign 
data banks. Some eminent elect iono- 
logist should be asked to help the 
council in this task. 

There is a proposal to store one per 
cent sample of the 1971 Census data in 
the Documentation Centre data bank, 
provided the present law and the Home 
Ministry allow it. Development of a 
strong national data bank or centre will 
in the long run prevent invasion on the 
privacy of individual citizens by scat¬ 
tered private and smaller data banks. 
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Fortunately, the Registrar General and 
the Census Commissioner is a member 
of the Council. 

The ICSSR has taken up a project 
for the compilation and publication of a 
Union Catalogue of Social Science 
Serials maintained in various libraries. 
The National Social Science Documen¬ 
tation Centre is now engaged in the 
compilation of a catalogue of social 
science periodicals which are currently 
being received by subscription, gift and 
exchange by different libraries in the 
country. When ready, this catalogue 
will be published and will be subject to 
revision every two years. 

The Documentation Centre will deve¬ 
lop a repository function in respect of 
old volumes of social science serials 
which it will accept for deposit from all 
collaborating libraries. It will hold 
them in trust on their behalf, main¬ 
tain them in good condition and make 
them available to scholars. 

Reprographic Unit 

There will be a reprographic unit in 
the Social Science Documentation Cen¬ 
tre with equipment, both stationary 
and mobile, for duplicating and making 
microfilms or microfiche copies. 'This 
unit will have two objectives firstly, it 
will make and store copies of impor¬ 
tant rare materials and secondly, it will 
make copies of documents held by it 
available to research scholars. As in 
the case of bibliographical and docu¬ 
mentation services or data libraries, the 
reprographic unit will also work in 
close collaboration with other similar 
centres functioning in the country. 
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In addition, there is a provision of Rs 
20 lakhs for buildings. 

In addition to the national centre 
at New Delhi, the ICSSR shall also 
establish some regional centres. A 
beginning is likely to be made during 
the next three years. It would be neces¬ 
sary, over the next few years, to develop 
a centre in each state or at least for 
each linguistic region. In their estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance, it would be 
desirable to involve the state govern¬ 
ments. The regional centres will provide 
facilities to social scientists, especially 
those working in colleges in the mofus- 
sil areas, to refresh themselves or to 
improve their professional competence 
by availing themselves of the library 
and other facilities which may be 
available at these centres. It may be 
necessary to institute a system of finan¬ 
cial awards for this purpose to cover 
the travel and other costs involved. The 
regional centres may hold summer 
schools in social sciences and training 
courses in research methodology. The 
regional centres may organise seminars 
and discussions in inter-disciplinary 
groups. They may collect social science 
research materials in the regional 
languages, with special reference to the 
areas served by each centre, in colla¬ 
boration with other institutions engaged 
in similar work. 

The ICSSR Committee on Documen¬ 
tation Services had done good work in 
paving the way for the establishment 
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of the National Social Science Docu¬ 
mentation Centre though it coutd have 
sought better co-operation from more 
people with expertise and interest in 
the field., 

The committee, from records of its 
proceedings, seems to have ignored 
one major aspect. At the moment, 
India has only a few social science 
documentation and data experts. The 
academic calibre of the corps of the 
librarians we have now is poor. Mere 
degree and experience in library science 
techniques will not make one a social 
science documentalist. The staff in 
data and documentation field should 
be well-qualified in one or more social 
sciences. Even in the Social Science 
Documentation Centre Committee 
headed by the present Vice-Chancellor 
of Jawaharlal Nehru University, there 
is no modern documentation expert 
except one. The ICSSR should first of 
all train a number of brilliant young 
librarians and social science post-gra¬ 
duates in social science documentation 
work; this should be given highest 
priority. For reasons known to it, 
the ICSSR is ignoring two excellent 
reference-research official libraries— 
the Library of Parliament and the Cen¬ 
tral Secretariat Library and their heads. 

The ICSSR and the Documentation 
Centre are national institutions. It is 
expected that when the ICSSR gets a 
fulltime academician to head its day-to- 
day work, its vision and working will 
improve. 


RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


Ihe ICSSR should try to acquire 
microfilm or microfiche records of the 
past census data, gazetteers and 19th 
and early 20th century Indian news¬ 
papers which have been already repro- 
graphecl by I DC of Netherlands and 
British companies. Unfortunately, we 
arc not getting a single positive copy of 
microfilm records ot* about 300 Indian 
current serials (including dailies) which 
the Library of US Congress is producing 
at its post in New Delhi during last 
five >ears. The Registrar of Copyrights 
should help the ICSSR in this endea¬ 
vour. The Shastri lndo-Canadian Ins¬ 
titute has a project to microfilm early 
Indian imprints in European languages 
still available in some libraries in 
India. Instead of obstructing the lib¬ 
rary programme of the Canadian insti¬ 
tute, the ICSSR should offer their part¬ 
nership in this venture. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

Australia: Latest Recruit To OECD 


JOCSLEYN HENNESSY 


LONDON. 

I 

THE ECONOMY 

Australia, thp. newest member of 
OECD, has strong traditional links with 
Europe since European settlers arrived 
in the island continent two hundred 
years ago. Among OECD member 
countries, Australia has unique links, 
developed especially over the last 
20 years, with the countries of Asia 
and the Pacific. 

Today the country has a rapidly 
growing economy marked by a con¬ 
siderable dependence on great tradi¬ 
tional rural industries, by the discovery 
and exploitation of rich mineral de¬ 
posits, by a relatively small but fast¬ 
growing manufacturing sector and by a 
vital stake as both exporter and impor¬ 
ter in the expansion of world trade. 

A few facts illustrate the nature of 
Australia's economy: 

During the last decade some $7,000 
million of overseas capital was invested 
in Australia. 

Of the 32 major trading nations 
Australia ranks, on a per capita basis, 
as the eleventh largest. In aggregate 
terms it is the 13th largest. 

Population Growth 

Australia's population has grown to 
12J million from 74 million in 1945 and 
will probably reach 15 million by 1977. 

Gross value of mineral production 
has increased from $400 million (ex¬ 
mine value) in 1960 to nearly $1,000 
million currently. 

Increased crude petroleum means that 
by the end of 1971 Australia expects 
to be meeting approximately 70 per 
cent of its oil requirements from do¬ 
mestic resources. 

While the bulk of Australia's export 
income derives from primary produc¬ 
tion, exports of manufactured goods 
now represent some 20 per cent of total 
exports compared with five: per cent 
twenty years ago. 

Some 140,000 new dwellings are cur¬ 
rently being completed each year: over 
70 per cent, * higher proportion than in 


almost any other country, are owned 
or being purchased by the occupier. 

Apart from Japan, whose rate of 
growth of GNP in real terms over re¬ 
cent years is unmatched by any other 
country, Australia's record of an annual 
average of 5.1 per cent compared fa¬ 
vourably with those of her leading 
industrialised OECD partners (France 
5.9 per cent, West Germany 5 per cent, 
the UK 3 per cent. United States 
4.3). Australia's growing work force, 
including large numbers of immigrants, 
has been readily absorbed, and un¬ 
employment has in recent years been 
around one per cent of the labour force. 
In recent years, consumer prices have 
been increasing by three per cent annu¬ 
ally. 

Balance of Payments 

The balance of payments is at present 
sound. Exports have been rising rapid¬ 
ly (during 1969-70 exports of minerals 
rose by 50 per cent, manufactured goods 
by 30 per cent), but this was to some 
extent off-set by a decline in the value 
of shipments of wool and other primary 
products. There has also been an 
inflow of around one thousand million 
dollars iq^ net terms on capital account 
in recent years. 

Australia's traditional rural industries 
- especially wheat and wool — have 
contributed substantially to the count¬ 
ry’s prosperity. While restricted selling 
opportunities in traditional markets 
have inhibited the performance of these 
export-orientated industries, the net 
value of rural production has trebled 
during the past twenty years from $1,108 
million in 1948-49 to $3,198 million in 
1968-69. 

9 

Manufacturing industry has been ex¬ 
panding rapidly. Over 60,000 factories, 
two-thirds of them engaged in export 
activities, employ nearly 30 per cent 
of the labour force, contribute a similar 
percentage of Gross National Product 
and absorb 25 per cent of total invest¬ 
ment. Important sectors include me¬ 
chanical production, chemicals, build¬ 
ing materials, car construction, and the 
production of steel, aluminium and syn¬ 
thetic fibres. 

Australia has greatly expanded her 
service industries; the proportion of the 
work-force engaged in them is exceeded 
only by Canada and the United States. 


Out of a work-force of about 54 mil¬ 
lion, some 290,000 are engaged in the 
transport industries. This high propor¬ 
tion is due largely to the great distances 
between the main centres of population. 
Australia ranks only second to the Uni¬ 
ted States in use of air transport per 
head of the population. 

II 

MINERALS DEVELOPMENT 

The advance of the sixties saw a boom 
in exploration for minerals throughout 
Australia, including exploration for oil. 
Australia is a major producer of iron 
ore, copper, lead, zinc, bauxite, coal, 
rutile and zircon. Large deposits of iron 
ore were found at Mt. Newman and 
Robe River in Western Australia in 1961, 
Mt. Tom Price (Western Australia) and 
Savage River(Tasmania) in 1962. Bauxite 
was discovered in the Darling Ranges 
(Western Australia) in 1960, and on the 
Mitchell Plateau (Western Australia) 
in 1965, deposits at Gove and Weipa 
had been discovered in the 1950s; man¬ 
ganese at Groote Eylandt (Northern 
Territory) in 1960; nickel at Kambalda 
(Western Australia) and Greenvale 
(Queensland) in I960; and oil at Moonie 
(Queensland) in 1961, Barrow Island 
(Western Australia) in 1964, and Bass 
Strait (Victoria) in 1965. The disco¬ 
veries brought about a significant 
change in Australia's natural resources 
position. The value of mineral produc¬ 
tion has trebled over the past ten years 
and will increase further in the years 
ahead as current developments and 
expansion plans fructify. 

Exports of mining products have 
reached almost $1,000 million — an 
avergage annual compound rate of 
growth of 30 per cent — and projections 
released by the Minister of National 
Development forescast mineral exports 
exceeding $2,000 million by 1975-76. 
To date, this growth has been mainly 
due to increasing exports of iron ore, 
coal, alumina and bauxite, but in the 
years ahead Australia is likely also to 
export increasing quantities of nickel 
and manganese. 

The increasing capital investment in 
mining (excluding oil exploration) re¬ 
quired by such developments is now 
running at over $500 million annually. 
Capital expenditure in mineral process¬ 
ing has also been increasing and has 
now reached an annual level approach¬ 
ing $200 million. Much of the funds 
invested in mining have been provided 
from domestic sources, though a con¬ 
siderable contribution has been made by 
overseas investors, rising from $19 mil¬ 
lion in 1963-64 to $166 million in 1969- 
70. 

Mineral processing has also expanded 
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greatly in the last decade, particularly 
in the refining of bauxite into alumina 
and the smelting of aluminium. New 
alumina refineries began production at 
Kwinana, Western Australia (1963) and 
Gladstone, Queensland (1967), and 
work has begun on a refinery at Gove, 
Northern Territory. Total capacity 
now is in excess of 2.2 million tons per 
annum and is planned to be 3.9 mil¬ 
lion tons by the end of 1972, compared 
with a capacity of approximately 50,000 
tons per annum in 1960. 

m 

OVERSEAS TRADE 

Trade is vital to the economic de¬ 
velopment and prosperity of Australia. 
For commodities such as wool, beef, 
veal, mutton and lamb, preserved and 
dried fruit, sugar, lead, zinc, iron ore, 
bauxite and alumina. Australian ex¬ 
ports rank among the first two or three 
in world trade. 

Whereas 20 years ago Britain was the 
largest buyer of Australian exports, 
Japan is now. The United States has 
likewise supplanted Britain as Austra¬ 
lia's largest supplier of imports. But, 
in total trade, Europe remains the most 
important single trading region for 
Australia. More than 40 per cent of 
Australia's imports come from Europe 
and the region takes over 27 per cent 
of her exports. 

In the year ended June, 1970, exports 
of Australian produce were valued at 
*4,400 million, an increase of 225 per 
cent over the corresponding figure for 
1949-50. In the same year, imports 
were valued at *4,300 million, an in¬ 
crease of more than 250 per cent on 
1949-50. The growth in exports of 
manufactured and mining products is 
no substitute for the continued pros¬ 
perity of Australia’s rural producers. 

Exports of farm products have de¬ 
clined as a proportion of total exports, 
though Australia still relies on them 
for more then half its export income. In 
1969-70 the relative figures were *4,435 
million and *2,339 million. Britain is 
Australia’s best customer, taking 80 per 
cent of butter exports, 65 per cent of 
canned fruit, 38 per cent of dried fruit 
exports and 26 per cent of sugar exports. 
Australia thus has a vital stake in steps 
to liberalise world trade. 

Apart from the impact of direct 
trade, Australia’s growth has been vi¬ 
tally assisted by overseas capital. Dur¬ 
ing the 1960s, some *7,000 million worth 
of private overseas capital was invested 
in Australia, providing about 12 per cent 
of total gross fixed capital expenditure. 
The ratio of gross fixed capital expendi¬ 
ture to gross national product has 


averaged 26 per cent per annum in re~ 
cent years. 

Of the private capital inflow front 
abroad during the past decade more than 
80 per cent came from the two 
traditional suppliers of capital to Aust¬ 
ralia, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, but during the decade 
the United States replaced Britain as the 
largest single source of private over¬ 
seas investment. There has also been a 
recent increase in the flow of private 
investment from other countries. Over 
the five years to June, 1970, private 
overseas investment in Australia 
amounted to over *4,500 million, of 
which the United States contributed 
*1,697 million or 38 per cent and other 
countries *892 million or 19 per cent. 

IV 

SCIENCE IN AUSTRALIA 

Scientific research in Australia has 
been stimulated by the economic ex¬ 
pansion of the past 20 years. The over¬ 
all research effort, previously concent¬ 
rated mainly in the biological sciences, 
has expanded and spread into the physi¬ 
cal sciences with attention to the tech¬ 
nical problems of industry. Research 
in the medical and social sciences has 
increased and become more diverse. 
Research centres, many of which have 
achieved prominence internationally, 
have attracted scientists from overseas, 
as well as rapidly absorbing numbers of 
locally trained scientists. 

The Commonwealth government has 
played a key role in developing the 
national scientific effort, both through 
its own programme of research and re¬ 
lated scientific activities, and in fund¬ 
ing scientific activities generally. 

Over 30 Commonwealth government 
agencies are engaged in research and 
scientific activities with a wide range 
of interests, including development of 
natural resources and of primary and 
secondary industries, health, communi¬ 
cations, transport, atomic energy and 
defence. 

The "Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation 
(CSIRO) is the largest and most diver¬ 
sified civil scientific body, employing 
2,000 professional scientists in estab¬ 
lishments throughout Australia. The 
organisation’s scientific programme 
covers a broad spectrum, but is directed 
in general to the development of 
primary and secondary industries. 

The Commonwealth government has 
established fund granting schemes to 
promote research and, to encourage 
industrial research, the government 
introduced, in 1968, a scheme of grants 
to manufacturing and mining com¬ 
panies. Companies which operate their 
own research establishments or contract 


research and development tb approved 
resarch organisations are eligible to 
receive grants. 

Thjf* CommoatmKh govemmentalso 
contributes to Research Trust Funds 
which obtain a portion of their revenue 
from levies on production by particular 
industries (e.g. wool, wheat, meat* 
sugar, fisheries, minerals). 

V 

FOREIGN AID 

Australia has ranked, in terms of the 
provision of official development assis¬ 
tance as a proportion of Gross Na¬ 
tional Product, among the world’s 
first three or four donor countries. 

In 1970, the total of official and pri¬ 
vate flow reached 8381,200 million com¬ 
pared with *247,400 million in 1969. 
This was in excess of one per cent of 
GNP. Official development assistance 
totalled: *202,400 million or 0.59 
per cent of GNP. 

Apart from substantial expenditure 
in Papua and New Guinea, for which 
Australia has special responsibility, 
Australia has made significant and in¬ 
creasing commitments to other count¬ 
ries of the Pacific and south-east Asia. 
In addition Australia has a growing 
multilateral aid programme centres on 
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the International Development Asso¬ 
ciation, die Asian Development Bank 
and various UN agencies. 

Alone among member countries of 
the OECD Development Assistance 
Committee (DAC), Australia extends 
aid almost entirely on grant terms. Such 
aid is particularly valuable for India 
and Indonesia, whose external indebted¬ 
ness positions are difficult and for Papua 
and New Guinea, which cannot yet 
assume any substantial burden of ex¬ 
ternal debt. 

Aid, which has been one of the fastest 
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growing items in the government’s 
budget, will continue to be a vital part 
in Australia’s links with Asia and the 
Pacific. It was by co-operation in foreign 
aid policy that Australia first became 
linked with OECD through membership 
of the Development Assistance Com¬ 
mittee in 1966. Australia is the 23rd 
country to join the OECD. 

Note: All money values in the fore¬ 
going article are in US dollars, not 
Australian dollars. The facts and fi¬ 
gures were provided by the Australian 
government. 


Towards Excessive Flexibility 


E- B- 

VIENNA. 

With the coming of November the 
year's end is in sight and, economically, 
it promises to be gloomy with real 
fears about what will happen in 1972. 
Since the US President flung his spanner 
into the international monetary and 
commercial works on August IS, re¬ 
moving the dollar's guaranteed equi¬ 
valent in gold and imposing a 10 per 
cent import surcharge, the situation has 
become more uncertain, more anxious 
and more bitter as statesmen hand the 
problem to experts who return it to 
the statesmen, with bankers as helpless 
onlookers. The International Mone¬ 
tary Fund at its meeting in Washing¬ 
ton was a very modest success and the 
optimism it aroused temporarily has 
been reduced as the OECD and the 
Group of Ten fail to find a new align¬ 
ment for world currencies or to make 
suggestions to adjust the balance of pay¬ 
ments. At the moment the subject has 
been handed back to the finance minis¬ 
ters, i.c. to the national governments, 
whose next meeting is to be held in 
Rome on November 15. 

All this delay with little sign of the 
beginning of a solution to the ail- 
important question of how much money 
is really worth is leading to mounting 
ill-will, with Americans as the target. 
The Americans do nothing to dispel 
this unhelpful mood; rather the reverse 
as, with his politician’s eye fixed steadi¬ 
ly on the election campaign next au¬ 
tumn, President Nixon plays to the 
home audience by compelling the Japa¬ 
nese to agree to lower levels of exports 
to the USA, by adding to the 10 per 
cent import surcharge proposals for 
legislation offering tax advantage for 
domestic capital goods and playing 
up strongly protective trade policy. 

The results, in terms of trade, to a W. 
German manufacturer of capital goods 
exporting to the USA—one of West 
Germany’s largest markets — would be 
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a 10 per cent surcharge hurdle, another 
seven per cent disadvantage against 
American manufactures and a further 
penalty of 10 per cent arising from the 
currency revaluation of the Deutsch¬ 
mark that has occurred in the “free 
floating” market—a total penalty to the 
West German exporter of 27 per cent, 
far more than most firms can tolerate. 

The results, in terms of sentiment, are 
a rising anti-Americanism in Europe 
and in an increasingly disagreeable free 
for all. Even the British Conservatives, 
a generally pro-American group, des¬ 
cribe Nixon’s policy as “flagrantly pro¬ 
tectionist and discriminating”. The 
early sympathy for the American case, 
that the US must shield itself against 
unfair foreign practices, has vanished. 
President Nixon's verbal aggressiveness 
is largely responsible for this but Europe 
as a wtjple is now convinced that pro¬ 
tectionism will be the American stance 
right up to the election—for another 
year and possibly longer. When to that 
conviction is added the political un¬ 
certainties and flexes in attitudes necessi¬ 
tated by Nixon’s approaches to Peking 
and Moscow, the European attitude *o 
Washington is made increasingly cyni¬ 
cal. 

If this were all, matters would not be 
so serious. Moods change; a gesture 
can make a big difference; solution or 
signs of a solution of a worrying prob¬ 
lem can make for relaxation instead of 
present tension. But Europe knows it 
cannot afford to ignore what may lie 
ahead if solution of the world monetary 
system’s problems remain elusive. 

The danger, expressed bluntly, is that 
of anarchy in the monetary system. 
Surcharges on import are not an Ameri¬ 
can invention; the British used the de¬ 
vice some five years ago to help them in 
their days of deepest financial trouble; 
the Danes are adopting it today for the 
same reason. The Americans draw es¬ 
pecial odium on themselves by using 
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this device principally because the USA 
is the world’s biggest market and not 
least because the hitherto relatively 
open-handed USA is obliged precau- 
tionarily to pull in its purse strings, 
Everyone knows, too, that politicians 
facing an election are obliged often to 
adopt stances they would try to avoid 
if they were not obliged to curry fa¬ 
vour. The plain fact is that, for ^the 
time being, the Americans matter 
immensely to President Nixon and the 
Europeans and others do not. 

The Risk 

The risk arises, not so much from 
what the Americans are doing as from 
what the others are doing as a result of 
American actions. The British, having 
for years gone out of their way to att¬ 
ract foreign money, suddeuly do every¬ 
thing they can to stop foreign money 
entering Britain investively. The pound, 
the mark and almost all west European 
currencies except the French franc are 
allowed to float instead of moving with¬ 
in a narrow margin of fixed values. 
Since “floating” reveals what a curren¬ 
cy is really worth and not what it is 
worth when controlled to suit policy 
the market is distorted — by the new 
British controls and the West German 
lower discount rate — and the float be¬ 
comes a “dirty float”. From rigidity 
being the problem of the world mone¬ 
tary system, as it was in the sixties, it 
is now one of excessive flexibility. 

The only thing certain in a currently 
uncertain world is that devaluation has 
been made by President Nixon into a 
relatively simple political action in¬ 
stead of a very difficult one undertaken 
with fear and reluctance and that mone¬ 
tary values will not again be so rigidly 
fixed as in the last 15 years. Even if 
agreed exchange rates come back after 
a time there may be greater readiness 
to change values and certainly more 
play in the margins. 

The cause of the current disagree¬ 
able uncertainties is that the world’s 
monetary rules have been nibbled at, 
the world’s international trading order 
defied successively by two of its biggest 
operators, the British and the Ameri¬ 
cans, and the Kennedy Round set at 
nought by its own inspirers, the Ameri¬ 
cans. The spectre of protectionism is 
no phantom, but a historic reality. 
The twenties and thirties of this century 
saw destructive trade wars that no one 
won and in which advantage was won 
only by each party trying to beggar the 
other. 

No one wants to repeat that experi¬ 
ence, but that is the way matters are 
heading and will continue to head if 
Washington, London, Bonn and all the 
other nervous capitals continue to hud- 
le in on themselves in monetary and 
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tariff policies. It is probably useless 
to expect Washington to take much 
initiative towards relaxation for an¬ 
other year or so; Britain, with nearly a 
million unemployed and west Europe 
with over a million work Jess already 
in the Common Market area are too 
uncertain to be ready for much in the 
way of constructive initiatives. 

But, if the USA will follow up the 


indication it gave at the IMF meeting 
to agree to an increase in the price of 
gold and that the dollar, instead of being 
a fixed reserve currency, is just another 
currency subject to change in value, a 
useful beginning would have been made. 
If, not less, the Europeans will join to¬ 
gether to make a balanced offer to help 
the USA out of its balance of payments 
crisis, as the Federal German Economics 
Minister has urged, the current dange¬ 


rous ice patch will probably begin to 
melt. Mr Nixon can have no wish to 
win his election in a world going hys¬ 
terical or the Europeans to see the USA 
forced into policies inward looking it 
would fain avoid. In a readiness to 
compromise and negotiate lies the surest 
hope: the second best hope is that the 
USA and Europe begin to give signs 
of having moved towards realising this 
fact. 
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President Nixon should be the best 
judge of what suits him politically but 
I doubt that the manner in which the 
People’s Republic of China has at last 
been admitted into the United Nations 
has enhanced the reputation of his 
administration either at home or ab¬ 
road. As a matter of fact, his new China 
policy seems to have started on the 
wrong foot. Unless there is considerably 
more statesmanship in Peking than 
there is in Washington, it is unlikely 
that an uneasy world will have the 
benefit of a real lessening of tensions in 
world power blocs. It is quite possible 
that Mr Mao Tse-tung may be tempted 
to draw some conclusions from the 
support the Albanian resolution had 
received in the UN which may not 
exactly help Chinese realism to triumph 
over Chinese opportunism. The United 
States has never been very fortunate in 
its China policy and it is certainly too 
early to say that Dr Kissinger has 
succeeded in changing the luck. 

* * 

Early last week I was in Lucknow for 
participating in a seminar on ‘Popula¬ 
tion Information’ organised by the 
Press Institute of India, New Delhi, in 
association with the Department of 
Family Planning of the government of 
India. The seminar was meant for the 
benefit of the journalists of UP and 
Bihar and it had the advantage of facili¬ 
ties extended to it by the Information 
Directorate of the government of Ut*ar 
Pradesh. Subjects discussed at the semi¬ 
nar included the population problem 
and its implications for economic 
growth, the methods of Family 
Planning and the use of communica¬ 
tion media for Family Planning moti¬ 
vation. The aim was to improve 
the knowledge and increase the fund 
of information at the disposal of 
journalists so that they may be better 
able to report on, analyse and even 
guide Family Planning schemes and 
activities. There is a widespread feeling 
that the press has been playing only a 
modest part in furthering the Family 
Planning campaign. This may be tru* 
to the extent that the newspaper reading 
habit itself is limited to certain sections 
of the people. The real issue is whether 
the press has seriously failed the Family 
Planning campaign within the area of 
the actual readership of newspapers 
and journals. The people among whom 
the Family Planning campaign has been 


most effective are also the people from 
whom the press draws the bulk of 
its readership. Broadly speaking, news¬ 
papers and periodicals have been giving 
full space and attention for news about 
as well as views on Family Planning 
and it is not unlikely that the news¬ 
papers have contributed to a substan¬ 
tial extent in motivating the middle 
and the upper middle classes in the ur¬ 
ban areas. Even so seminars such as the 
one held in Lucknow are extremely 
valuable for making the press more 
Family Planning-minded. 

* * 

I have no doubt that it has been gene¬ 
rally noticed that the President, Mr 
V.V. Giri, does not usually get a good 
press, particularly in the capital. In 
contrast some of the governors in the 
states seem to be doing rather well. 
Dr B. Gopala Reddy for instance seems 
to have little to complain of in this 
respect. While I was in Lucknow, The 
Pioneer ran a feature on what it 
described as Dr Gopala Reddy’s cele¬ 
bration of 20 years in office. Actually 
Dr Reddy has been in political office 
much longer than 20 years since he was 
a member of the Rajaji ministry in Mad¬ 
ras as eSrly as 1937. 

On other details, however. The 
Pioneer did not fail to do the 
governor proud. On the contrary, 
it was generous enough to suggest that 
Dr Reddy might continue to be the 
governor of UP long enough to swear 
in the 201st minister in the state govern¬ 
ment. As it is, the number of ministers 
Dr Reddy has already $worn in is as 
close to 200 as makes no difference. 

On the evening of the day this story 
appeared in The Pioneer , I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting both the governor 
and the editor of The Pioneer , at an 
informal dinner in Raj Bhavan. 1 am 
glad to say that in spite of the cares 
of governing the largest state in the 
country, Dr Reddy, now in his 64th 
year, seemed to be wearing rather well. 
I found this personally satisfying since 
I am one of those who believe that the 
strong Andhra tradition for the vice- 
presidentship and the presidentship, 
which has now been established, de¬ 
serves to be sustained. Incidentally Dr 
Reddy or perhaps Mrs Reddy had 
arranged for the guests to be served 
with idli which is rather an uncommon 


item to be found on the dinner menu 
even in a south Indian household. 

* * 

There is in the capital as in every 
other city a “monstrous regiment of 
women” — I use the phrase in the John 
Knoxian sense —- which is ever on the 
alert to get into the act. I am not deny¬ 
ing that these public-spirited members 
of the fair sex have often fulfilled a role 
of some social worth, even if I feel 
compelled to add that some of these 
estimable persons do seem to wear 
their public spirit on their sleeves, i.e., 
granting for the moment that women 
nowadays have any use for sleeves at all. 
There has lately been some activity in 
the capital in the matter of organising 
a national effort for the protection of the 
consumer. This has apparently been a 
signal for some members of the commu¬ 
nity of public-spirited women in New 
Delhi to display their enterprise. One 
of the sisterhood recently undertook to 
find out and report on how the Super 
Bazar was working in the capital. 
Whether she went there to scoff I do 
not pretend to know; that she re¬ 
mained to pray was apparent enough 
from what she wrote subsequently. 

The General Manager of the Super 
Bazar may not be able to show a profit 
for his organisation but he certainly 
seems to find it not too difficult to place 
himself on the right side of part-time 
women journalists eager to do their bit 
of investigative reporting. The sum of 
it is that we were informed through 
a column in a recent issue of The States¬ 
man that, if the Super Bazar in New 
Delhi had faults or failings, it was large¬ 
ly because of its having been saddled 
with an excessive rent bill for its premi¬ 
ses by the New Delhi Municipal Com¬ 
mittee which happens to be the land¬ 
lord in this case. The size of the rent 
may possibly be relevant to the balance 
sheet of the Super Bazar but it does not 
surely explain the steady deterioration 
in the quality of its service. It is obvi¬ 
ous that there has been here a simple 
failure of management or administra¬ 
tion compounded by a certain amount 
of graft or corruption at various levels 
of its personnel or direction. The longer 
this blunt fact is allowed to be concealed 
in a heap of special pleading the greater 
would be the insult added to the injury 
suifered by the public which finds itself 
at the losing end both as shopper and 
taxpayer. 


V.B. 
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Trade Winds 


SICK MILLS 

Thp, union Minister tor Industrial 
Development, Mr Moinul HaqueChou- 
dhury, last week informed the Consul¬ 
tative Committee of Parliament at¬ 
tached to his ministry, that the govern¬ 
ment was not in favour of taking over 
each and every sick industrial unit 
merely for keeping up employment. He 
felt that there was no justification for 
sinking large sums of money in reviving 
units the demand for whose products 
had gone down appreciably or whose 
machinery and equipment had become 
obsolete. It was much better that 
instead of trying to revive such units, 
new investment schemes were pursued 
in the areas where these units were 
located. Mr Choudhurv further reveal¬ 
ed that the government was consider¬ 
ing an amendment to the legislation 
governing such take-overs which pro¬ 
vided that after a sick unit had been 
nursed back to health, it had to be 
returned to the original management. 
The amendment proposed is to make 
the Lake-over permanent. 

INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 

Referring to the deceleration of *he 
rate of growth in industrial production 
this year—during the first five months 
of the current calendar year the rate 
of growth was only 1.8 per cent-—Mr 
Choudhury expressed the view that the 
official index for industrial production 
needed to be revised to provide due 
weight age to the industries which had 
expanded fast during the sixties. The 
Central Statistical Organisation, he 
disclosed, was already seized of the 
matter and was devising a new index. 
The small-scale sector, it was stressed 
by the Minister, had registered an en¬ 
couraging growth—over 11 per cent. 
If this was taken into consideration, 
along with the official index for indus¬ 
trial production in the organised sector, 
the growth in the output this year, he 
pointed out, was not as depressing as 
suggested by the industrial production 
index. 

PAPER SHORTAGE 

With a view to meeting the growing 
shortage of paper, it was revealed by 
Mr Choudhury that 15 units had been 
allowed to expand their production to 
an aggregate f about 77,000 tonnes by 
installing some balancing equipment. 
Steps wore being taken to license new 
units in areas with assured supplies of 
raw material. There was a proposal 


to set up an integrated paper manufac¬ 
turing unit in Assam in the public sector 
with a capacity of 80,000 tonnes pulp 
per annum. Of this, 50,000 tonnes 
would be converted into paper by this 
unit itself and the remaining 30,000 
tonnes would be made available to 
smaller paper manufacturing projects. 
A pulpmaking unit in the public sector 
was envisaged to be set up in Nagaland. 
A third unit, again for making pulp, 
was being considered for the Cachar 
area. The smaller paper-making units 
in the private sector were being en¬ 
couraged to put up a pulp-making plant 
in Madhya Pradesh on a co-operative 
basis. The details cf the scheme were 
awaited. Newsprint production was 
being augmented through the expan¬ 
sion oft he NEPA mills’ capacity and the 
setting up of two new units -one in 
Himachal Pradesh and the other in 
Kerala. 

SMALL SAVINGS 

The Deputy Minister for Finance, 
Mrs Sushila Rohtagi, Kid newsmen 
here last week that special efforts would 
be made this year to mobilise the un¬ 
tapped savings in the rural sector. 
As an incentive for those engaged in 
lhe small savings drive, she said one per 
cent commission on the net increase in 
the sale of time deposits over the pre¬ 
vious year would be paid to about 
76,000 village postmasters. The Pra- 
mukhs who secure the largest collect¬ 
ions in the village development blocks 
during the savings fortnight, currently 
being held, would be given a cash award 
of Rs 150 each. Industrial labour and 
other categories of employees in both 
the public and private undertakings 
would be persuaded to join the pay roll 
savings scheme under which contri¬ 
butions voluntarily agreed to by the 
employees arc deducted at source. 
The government, Mrs Rohtagi added, 
had also plans to involve students in 
the small savings movement. If all the 
89 million students in schools and 
colleges were encouraged to save at 
least one rupee per month, the resources 
for development, it was felt, would be 
augmented substantially. The Deputy 
Minister claimed that the small savings 
drive as a popular movement had caught 
on. It was hoped to collect small 
savings to the tune of as much as Rs 
1,000 crores during the current Plan 
period, as against the target of Rs 769 
crores. During the first two years of 
the current Plan, they yearly collections 
had considerably exceeded the propor¬ 


tional targets. In 1970-71 they amount¬ 
ed to Rs 197 crores—an all-time peak— 
as against Rs 127 crores in the previous 
year. During the first Plan period* small 
saving exceeded the target of Rs 225 
crores by over Rs 17 crores. During 
the second Plan period collections at 
Rs 401.77 crores fell short of the target 
of Rs 500 crores by Rs 98.23 crores. The 
third Plan target was Rs 600 crores, 
but the collections during this period 
totalled Rs 574.10 crores. 

RESOURCES MOBILISATION 

The Finance Minister, Mr Y. B. 
Chavan, indicated recently that both 
the centre and the states would be 
required to take measures towards 
additional resources mobilisation to 
meet budgetary deficits which were ex¬ 
pected to be way beyond those antici¬ 
pated at the beginning of the current 
financial year. Speaking at a meeting 
of the Press Club of India, Mr Chavan 
pointed out that steps would be neces¬ 
sary to meet an estimated expenditure 
of Rs 450 crores against the budgetary 
provision of Rs 200 crores on the Bangla 
Desh refugees till the end of December 
and Rs 150 crores committed by way of 
central assistance to the flood-affected 
states instead of the budgetary provi¬ 
sion of Rs 50 crores. Mr Chavan ruled 
out any scope for deficit financing to 
balance the budget beyond Rs 60 crores 
provided for in the budget. This meant 
the raising of additional resources, only 
a part of which would be met by the 
recent levies expected to yield Rs 70 
crores in a whole year. 

WORLD BANK LOAN TO I.C.I.C.J. 

The World Bank has decided to 
advance a loan of $60 million to the 
Industrial Credit and Investment Cor¬ 
poration of India (ICICI) at an inte¬ 
rest of 7.5 per cent per annum, ICICI 
chairman, Mr G. L. Mehta, announced 
recently. The loan will be payable 
in 15 years. This is the ninth loan 
to be given by the World Bank to the 
ICICI, bringing the net total up to 
now to $260 million. 

INDIA ON MARITIME BODY 

This country has been re-elected for 
another term of two years to the 18- 
Member Council of the Inter-Govern¬ 
mental Maritime Consultative Organi¬ 
sation. The organisation is a specialised 
agency of the United Nations concerned 
with the technical and safety aspects of 
merchant shipping. The council acts 
as the governing body of the organisa¬ 
tion. Besides Japan, India is the only 
Asian country which has been elected 
for the governing council. 

SUGARCANE PRICES 

The union government has* after 
careful consideration, decided that no 
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change will be made in the minimum 
price for sugarcane for the crushing 
year 1971-72. The minimum price at 
present in force is Rs 7.37 per quintal 
linked to a recovery of 9.4 per cent or 
less with a premium of 6.6 paise per 
quintal for every increase of 0.1 per 
cent in recovery about 9.4 percent. 

INDIA LINOLEUM EXPORTS 

India Linoleum has found a new 
market now in the USSR which has 
placed the first order for the supply of 
600,000 metres worth Rs 35 lakhs. 
The first consignment of this floor cov¬ 
ering material was loaded recently on 
the vessel SS Vishva Usha of the Ship¬ 
ping Corporation of India now berthed 
at the Kidderpore docks. The order was 
secured by the only producer of lino¬ 
leum in the country, India Linoleum 
Limited, a private sector undertaking. 

FOOTWEAR EXPORTS 

In the wake of an STC delegation 
that concluded contracts with USSR 
(Raznoexport) for the export of over 
1.05 million pairs of leather shoes and 
plastic boots of the value of Rs 3.20 
crores, Raznoexport delegation was in 
India recently and concluded additional 
contract for 570,000 pairs of leather 
shoes valued at Rs 1.86 crores making a 
total of a little over Rs 5 crores, STC’s 
exports of leather shoes during the 
current year 1971-72 to USSR are esti¬ 
mated at 1.6 million pairs as compared 
to 1.4 million pairs in 1969-70. 

FRANCE CUTS BANK RATE 

France cut its bank rate recently to 
6.5 per cent from 6.75 per cent. The 
Bank of France announcement stated 
that the rate against collaterals had been 
cut to 8 per cent from 8.25 per cent. 
All other rates were unchanged. 

COMMITTEE ON TECHNOLOGY 

Following the expiration of the term 
of the Committee on Science and 
Technology, the union government 
has decided to appoint a National 
Committee on Science and Technology 
to assist and advise the government on 
the following matters:—(/) Preparation 
and continuous updating of national 
scientific and technological plans, both 
as five-year Plans and as perspective 
Plans; (i7) The pattern of development 
of scientific and technological research 
including inter-sectoral resources al¬ 
location and masures needed for cor¬ 
recting imbalances that may arise; (iii) 
The pattern of development for further 
utilisation of nation's scientific and 
technological resources; (/v)Co-operat¬ 
ion and communication between gov¬ 
ernment, semi-government and non¬ 
government scientific and technological 
institutions; and professional bodies in 
the country; (v) International scientific 
and technological matters. The fol- 
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lowing are to be the members of the 
committee: 1. Dr HariNarain,Director, 
National Geophysical Research Insti¬ 
tute, Hyderabad. 2. Dr A. R. Kidwai, 
Member, Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission, New Delhi. 3. Mr A. K. 
Malhotra, Engineers India Limited, 
New Delhi, 4. Dr V. Ramalingaswamy, 
Director, All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi. 5. Dr R. Ramanna, 
Director, Physics Group, Bhabha Ato¬ 
mic Research Centre, Bombay. 6. 
Prof C. N. R. Rao, Department of Che¬ 
mistry, Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Kanpur. 7. Mr M. M. Suri, New' 
Delhi. 8. Dr M. S. Swaminathan, Dir¬ 
ector, Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, New Delhi. 9. Dr R. Tahman- 
kar. Director, Defence Metallurgical 
Research Laboratory, Hyderabad. 10. 
Dr B. D. Tilak, Director, National 
Chemical Laboratory, Poona. The 
committee is being appointed for a 
three-year term. 

It is proposed to make a few addil ions 
to the membership of the committee 
later. 

ASSISTANCE FOR REFUGEES 
The table below gives assistance re¬ 
ceived from foreign governments, UN 
agencies and voluntary organisations ( 
as per information received upto 
October 26 # 1971: 

(million) 

1. Offers Received From Foreign 
Government : 

(0 Through UN focal 

point $ 110.45 

(//) Direct to the govern¬ 
ment of India $ 48.78 

(iii) Through voluntary 

organisations $ 0.25 

Total $ 159.48 


2. Offer Received From UN 

Agencies S 4.36* 

3. Offers Received from Vol¬ 
untary Organisations 

(0 Through UN focal 


point 

$ 

1.33 

(it) Direct by voluntary 

or- 


nisations 

$ 

14.48 

Totai. 

S 

15.81 

Grand Total: 1. 2 & 3. 

$ 

179.65 

OR Rs 

134.74 crores 

*1. FAO/WFP 


3.10 

2. UNHCR 


0.50 

3. UNICEF 


0.60 

4. WHO 


0.16 



4.36 


WORLD BANK ASSISTANCE 
A special meeting of the consortium 
of governments and institutions inte^ 
rested in India’s economic devclop- 
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ment was held in Paris on October 26, 
1971, under the chairmanship of the 
World Bank. It discussed the impact 
on the Indian economy of the recent 
large and continuing influx of refugees 
from East Bengal, and assessed the 
cost of relief at « 700 million in the 
financial year ending March 1972. The 
meeting was attended by representat¬ 
ives of the governments of Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
W. Germany, India, Italy, Japan, the Ne¬ 
therlands, Norway, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, and by 
representatives of the International 
Monetary Fund, the United Nations 
Development Programme, the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Re¬ 
fugees, the United Nations Children’s 
Fund and the Organisation for Econo¬ 
mic Co-operation and Development. 
The governments of Australia and New 
Zealand were represented by observers. 
The meeting heard statements by Dr 
l. G. Patel, Secretary. Department of 
Economic Affairs, and by Mr Charles 
Mace, the Deputy United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, and 
considered a report on the cost of 
refugee relief prepared by the World 
Bank. It was the sense of the meeting 
that the problem of refugees in India was 
an international responsibility. The 
meeting noted that worldwide contri¬ 
butions pledged to date came to over 
$200 million. Delegations urged the 
UNHCR as the focal point of the 
whole UN system to continue his 
efforts to seek contributions from the 
international community to cover the 
cost of relief estimated at S 700 mil¬ 
lion. 

POLYESTER FIBRE PLANT 

Construction of the Polyester Fibre 
Plant in Ghaziabad (UP) is sponsored 
by Swadeshi Polytex Ltd. The autho¬ 
rised capital of the company is Rs 
10 crores, and subscribed capital is 
Rs 4.40 crores. It will have capacity 
of 6,100 tonnes per year of the polyester 
fibre which will be known as ‘Jailene’. 
The plant is expected to go into pro¬ 
duction early in 1973. It has foreign 
collaboration of Zimmer AG, of 
West Germany. The company's 
plant will be based on the conti¬ 
nuous process. The total estimated 
cost of the project is Rs 12.72 crores, 
including foreign components of Rs 
229 lakhs. The total paid up capital 
of the company is now Rs 240 lakhs. 
The first call to shareholders is expected 
to be made in the near future. 

FLOODS IN DAMODAR BASIN 
• 

The union government has ap¬ 
pointed a technical committee headed 
by the Chairman of the Central Water 
and Power Commission to make a 
detailed study of the causes of the 
floods and drainage congestion in the 
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Lower Damodar Basin and devise ways 
and means of reducing recurring dam- 
ages resulting from them in the area. 
The Lower Damodar Basin has been 
subjected to floods and drainage con¬ 
gestion during the last three years re¬ 
sulting in heavy loss of crops and mi¬ 
sery and hardship to a large population. 

The committee will submit its report 
within two months. The committee will 
have as the chairman, the Chairman of 
Central Water & Power Commission. 
Member of the committee will be Chair¬ 
man, Water & Power Development 
Consultancy Services (India), Chief 
Engineer, Irrigation, West Bengal, Chief 
Engineer, Irrigation, Bihar and General 
Manager, DVC. Manager, Reservoir 
Operations, Maithon will be Member- 
Secretary. 

HARVESTER DEMONSTRATION 

The John Deere Combine Harvester 
was demonstrated on October 30, 1971 
to the farmers of Gujarat under the 
auspices of the Gujarat Agro-Industries 
Corporation. The John Deere combine 
is a swift and efficient machine, ef¬ 
fecting substantial savings in harvesting 
cost and assuring higher on-field re¬ 
covery of grain. It has been used suc¬ 
cessfully in harvesting both rice and 
wheat. 

The Gujarat demonstration took 
place at Mr Jashbhai U. Patel's farm, 
approximately 8 kilometres from Ahm- 
edabad, in the presence of Mr K. T. 
Satarwala, Adviser to the Governor 
of Gujarat. Dr Devshibhai Patel. 
Chairman, Gujarat Agro Industries 
Corporation, Mr H. K. Khan, Managing 
Director, Gujarat Agro Industries Cor¬ 
poration and Mr W. Barreto, General 
Manager, Larsen & Toubro Limited 
were also present. Larsen & Toubro 
Limited holds the franchise for the 
John Deere combine in north, cen¬ 
tral, west and south India. The John 
Deere combine is a versatile machine 
incorporating advanced features and 
design. The equipment, in one conti¬ 
nuous operation, harvests the crop, 
threshes it, grades and cleans the 
grains. The combine can discharge the 
cleaned grain into a trailer. The equip¬ 
ment can be used for harvesting wheat, 
bajra and jawar and with the matching 
line of John Deere attachments can 
harvest rice and maize. , 

KLM BOEING 

On November I, 1971, the first 
KLM Boeing 747B landed at Palam 
airport on its way to Tokyo from 
Amsterdam. This flight inaugurated 
the introduction of twice weekly KLM 
Boeing 747 B services through Delhi in 
each direction, to the west on Tues¬ 
days and Saturdays and to the east on 
Mondays and Fridays. The 747B is an 
advanced version of Boeing 747 with 
greater range and more powerful en¬ 
gines. It is certified for a maximum 
take off gross weight of 775,000 lb* 


(351.540 kgs) compared to the 710,000 
lbs (322.056 kgs) gross weight of the 
original super jet. The engine of a 
747B has a thrust of 20,400 kgs—more 
than twice that of a DC-8. The range 
is longer for KLM’s 747B than for the 
747—an additional range of 1300 kins 
(800 miles). The Boeing 747 can carry 
350 to 450 passengers plus over 20 tons 
of freight. The KLM 747B is equipped 
with only 353 seats, to give better com¬ 
fort to its passengers. 

NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Mr L. E. Smith Group Managing 


Director, the British Oxygen Company 
Ltd visited Calcutta and Delhi, 
recently holding discussions with 
a number of government officials, pro¬ 
minent industrialists and other impor¬ 
tant people in various walks of life. Mr 
Smith spent much of his time in consul¬ 
tation with the management of Indian 
Oxygen Ltd and visited their various 
installations. 

Mr N. V. Shenoi took over on Octo¬ 
ber 23, as Secretary Comminications, 
Chairman P&T Board and Director 
Genera], Posts and Telegraphs. 
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Company Affairs 

DELHI CLOTH MILLS proportion of one share for every four 


Dr Bharat Ram, Chairman, the Delhi 
Cloth & General Mills Company 
Ltd, ,told the shareholders at the 
annual general meeting held recently 
that during the year ended June 30, 
1971, all units of the company worked 
satisfactorily except the textiles mills 
which suffered due to unprecedented 
high prices of cotton and other increased 
costs. The company, he added, was re¬ 
placing about 35,000 spindled and 400 
looms as a separate unit at Dasna with 
most up to date machinery. This mill 
was expected to start operations by the 
middle of the next year. Dr Bharat 
Ram was sure that the profitability of 
the textile units would increase con¬ 
siderably. He added that the company 
was considering the expansion of its 
fertilisers units and chemical units at 
Kota. The nylon tyre cord plant in 
which the company was investing 40 
percent of the capital and which was 
being put up in Madras, was likely to 
be ready by the middle of 1973. The 
company was also considering other 
schemes of diversification. 

The chairman indicated that the com¬ 
pulsion of the current economic situa¬ 
tion as much as the compulsion to give 
a fair deal to the people as a whole de¬ 
manded that full encouragement be 
given to all productive enterprises what¬ 
ever their size and whoever managed 
them. As the need for commodities 
that were consumed by the common 
man became highly relevant in the con¬ 
text of the price situation, only large 
supplies could have a healthy influence 
on prices. Distribution controls could 
not be an alternative, he added. Fur¬ 
ther, unless the supply position 
improved the government would be 
forced in the interest of much needed 
revenue to increase more and more the 
tax levies on an unexpanding output. 
This would in turn increase the prices* 
for the consumer and lead to further 
inflationary cycle. He, therefore, ad¬ 
vised the government not to let politi¬ 
cal ideology stand in their way of ba¬ 
nishing shortages from the country. 

GOLDEN TOBACCO 

The shareholders of Golden Tobacco 
Co. Ltd, at their extraordinary general 
meeting held recently endorsed and 
approved the recommendations of the 
board of directors to issue, subject to 
the consent of Controller of Capital 
Issues, bonus equity shares of Rs 70 
lakhs from out of general reserve in the 


existing shares and also to offer them 
thereafter an additional share capital 
of Rs 150 lakhs to the general public. 
The purpose of the new issue is to meet 
a part of the cost of their new cigarette 
factory being constructed at Baroda. 

DUNLOP INDIA 

The directors of Dunlop India Limi¬ 
ted declared an interim dividend of Rc 
0.75 per share on ordinary shares, 
subject to tax, for 1971, payable on or 
after November 18,1971, to those mem¬ 
bers whose names appear in the register 
on November 12, 1971. The rate of 
the interim dividend is the same asthat 
declared on account of the year 1970. 
The estimated results for the six months 
ended June 30, 1971 compared with the 
first six months of 1970 revealed that 
sales during the six months were around 
Rs 41.77 crorcs as against Rs 40.37 cro- 
res during the previous year. Net profit 
after taxation came to Rs 1.46 crorcs 
as against Rs 1.79 crores during 1970. 
The dominant features in the first six 
months of 1971 had been the subs¬ 
tantial increases in most raw material 
costs and serious production losses at 
the Sahaganj factory, resulting from 
numerous power cuts and restrictions 
and high absenteeism, reflecting the 
unsettled labour and law and order 
situation in West Bengal, stated the 
directors. However, the implementation 
of the expansion schemes at the Ambat- 
tur factory had produced a mai ginally 
higher turnover than in 1970, but the 
steep increase in production costs, parti¬ 
cularly raw materials, and higher inte¬ 
rest charges had been responsible for 
the decline in net profit before f ax com¬ 
pared to the first six months of 1970. 

GLAXO LABORATORIES 

The working of Glaxo Laboratories 
for the year ended June 30, 1971, re¬ 
vealed a rise of 9.6 per cent in sales 
from Rs 26.88 crores to Rs 29.47 
crores. Gross profit during I he year 
stood around Rs 3.49 creres. The di¬ 
rectors have maintained a final equity 
dividend of eight per cent with an in¬ 
terim distribution of six per cent, the 
total dividend for the year has been 
maintained at 14 per cent. Out of the 
profits, depreciation claimed Rs 41.57 
lakhs, leaving a pre-tax profit of Rs 
3.07 crores against Rs 3.86 crores. 
Taxation absorbed Rs 1.58 crores and 
development rebate reserve Rs 14.50 
lakhs. Net profit after payment 


of taxation came to Rs 1.49 crores. 
After adjustments, a sum of Rs 96.30 
lakhs has been transferred to the general 
reserve out of which the proposed divi¬ 
dend is be paid. 

TATA CHEMICALS 

The directors of Tata Chemicals 
Limited have proposed to m. intain the 
dividend at Rs 1.50 per share on the 
increased capital arising from a bonus 
issue of one for five for the year ended 
June, 1971. The company's sales went 
up from Rs 12.23 crorcs to Rs 13.38 
crores while the gross profit increas¬ 
ed from Rs 3.35 crorcs to Rs 3.60 
crorcs. After providing Rs 86. 92 lakhs 
for depreciation, Rs 104 lakhs for 
taxation and Rs 50.50 lakhs for deve¬ 
lopment rebate reserve, the net profit 
was Rs 113.85 lakhs, adding thereto a 
sum of Rs 0.01 lakhs brought in, the 
disposable surplus wa* Rs 113.86 
lakhs. From this a sum of Rs 110.35 
lakhs was taken to general reserve and 
Rs 3.50 lakhs for contingencies reserve. 
The proposed dividend including that 
on preference shares would claim, 
in all. a sum of Rs 82.10 lakhs 
and wns to be paid from the general 
reserve. 

MODI SPINNING 

Modi Spinning and Weaving Mills 
Co. Ltd, has maintained its profits for 
the year ended April 20, 1971 mainly 
on account of its programme of mo¬ 
dernisation and renovation being 
carried out and change effected in the 
pattern of production. Gross profit was 
Rs 1.41 crorcs depreciation Rs 64.44 
lakhs, development rebate Rs 4.75lakhs 
and tax provision Rs 35 lakhs. Equity 
dividend at 12 per cent absorbed Rs 
20.76 lakhs. While the cloth mill fared 
well, yarn mills lagged behind. Al¬ 
though the silk and hosiery mills 
showed an improvement in working, 
their future was uncertain because of 
the unsteady policy of the govern¬ 
ment of India, stated the directors. 
The working results of the distillery at 
Yamunanagar were not satisfactory. So 
also was the case with Patiala and 
Abohar ginning factories. 

A.C.C. 

The directors of the Associated Ce¬ 
ment Companies Limited have pro¬ 
posed to maintain the dividend at 12 
per cent for the year ended July, 
1971. Although the company’s effec¬ 
tive capacity has been stepped up from 
6.2 million tonnes to 6.7 million tonnes 
production has been slightly lower 
than last year at 5.42 million tonnes 
against 5.45 million tonnes. Des¬ 
patches were up from 5.21 million 
tonnes to 5.44 million tonnes. The 
directors have stated that despatches 
were seriously affected due to non¬ 
availability of wagons and production 
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was consequently pegged down. The 
company’s sales were higher at Rs 
81.64 crores against Rs 75.63 crores 
last year. The gross profit dropped to 
Rs 11.96 crores from Rs 13.06 crores 
in the previous year. After providing 
Rs 474.18 l»khs for depreciation, Rs 
51.49 lakhs for development rebate re¬ 
serve and Rs 449.10 lakhs for taxation 
the net profit was higher at Rs 221.43 
lakhs against Rs 172.36 lakhs last year. 
Adding to a sum of Rs 0.08 lakhs 
brought in and Rs 7.47 lakhs written 
back from the development rebate re¬ 
serve the amount available for disposal 
is Ri 228.98 lakhs. A sum of 
Rs 2.72 lakhs is transferred to amor¬ 
tisation reserve and Rs 226 lakhs to 
general reserve. The company’s reserves 
and surplus stood at Rs 23.10crores. 

HINDUSTAN DOWIDAT 

Sales of Hindustan Dowidat Tools 
• increased from Rs 77.53 lakhs to 
Rs 81.58 lakhs during the year ended 
March 31, 1971. But the working has 
resulted in a loss of Rs 7.71 lakhs 
against a loss of Rs 1.03 lakhs after 
providing Rs 3.55 lakhs for deprecia¬ 
tion. No provision has been made for 
development rebate reserve amounting 
to Rs 2.27 lakhs. Both equity and pre¬ 
ference dividends have been passed 
over. After transferring Rs 1.55 lakhs 
from the general reserve, a debit ba¬ 
lance of Rs 6.16 lakhs has been 
carried forward. The adverse working 
is attributed mainly to power shortage 
owing to curtailment of power genera¬ 
tion at Bluikra. Despite these 
troubles, production was up by 7 
percent and sales by 5 percent. The 
company has earned foreign exchange 
of Rs 42.86 lakhs. The directors have 
decided to purchase a diesel generating 
set to augment supply of power. The 
power cut has been restored from 
July and the factory was working to full 
capacity. A number items have been 
added to the existing range of products 
and the directors consider future 
prospects as encouraging. 

SAURASHTRA CEMENT 
Suarashtra Cement and Chemical 
Industries Ltd revealed during the 
year ended June 30, 1971, gross profit 
ofRs 1.43 crores. After providing Rs 
52.66 lakhs for depreciation, Rs 43.25 
lakhs for development rebate and 
Rs 14.75 lakhs for taxation the net 
profit came to Rs 32.27 lakhs against 
Rs 43.43 lakhs in the previous year. 
An equity dividend of Rs 12 per share 
on 200,000 equity shares has been 
recommended. The dividend was the 
same last year but on 1,40,000 shares. 
The company has commissioned its 
third cement plant with a rated capacity 
of 1,000 tonnes per day of clinker from 
June 24 1971. The company has 
applied to the government for a licence 
for manufacture of industrial explosives 


with a capacity of 45,000 tonnes per 
annum. It has also applied for per¬ 
mission to set up a caustic soda pro¬ 
ject with a capacity of 100 tonnes per 
day. The company produced 4,16,085 
tonnes of cement against 4,17,480 
tonnes in the previous year. 

FRICK INDIA 

It has been announced by Frick In¬ 
dia Ltd that in accordance with the 
provision of Section 80K of the Income 
Tax Act 1961, the 10 per cent dividend 
declared for the year 1970-71 at the 
annual general meeting held in Septem¬ 
ber 27, 1971 has been provisionally 
determined by the Income Tax Officer 
concerned as 100 per cent excempt from 
Income Tax. 

CAPITAL AND BONUS ISSUES 

Consent has been accorded to 12 
companies to raise Capital of over Rs 
6.04 crores. Seven of them are to 
issue bonus shares totalling over Rs 
2.21 crores and the amount of bonus 
shares ranges between Rs 2 lakhs and 
Rs 1.36 crores. The consents are valid 
for 3 months. The following are 
the details. 

Snowcem India Ltd, Bombay, has been 
accorded consent to capitalise Rs 2 
lakhs out of its general reserves and 
issue fully paid ‘A' and ‘B’ equity 
shares each of Rs 100 as bonus shares 
in the ratio of one new ‘A’ equity or 
one new ‘B’ equity bonus share for 
every 3 ‘A' equity/3 4 B f equity shares 
held. 

Shrec Gouri Shankar Jute Mills 
(Private) Ltd, Calcutta-7, has been 
accorded consent to capitalise Rs 35 
lakhs out of its general reserves and 
issue fully paid equity shares of Rs 10 
each as bonus shares in the ratio of 5 
bonus shares for every one equity share 
held. 

Indo-Nippon Chemical Co Ltd, Bom¬ 
bay, has been accorded consent to 
capitalise Rs 25 lakhs out of its general 
reserves and issue fully paid equity 
shares of Rs 100 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of one bonus share for every 
equity share held. 

Bararec Coke Co, Ltd, Calcutta, 

has been accorded consent to capitalise 
Rs 6 lakhs out of its general reserves 
and issue fully paid equity share of Rs 
10 each as bonus shares in the ratio of 
1 bonus share for every 2 equity 
shares held. 

Shri Ambica Mills Ltd, Ahmedabad- 

8, has been accorded consent to capi¬ 
talise Rs 1,36,01,800 out of its general 
reserves and issue fully paid equity 
shares Rs 100 each as bonus shares in 
the ratio of 1 bonus share for every 
equity share held. 

Amrutanjan Ltd, Madras, has been 
accorded consent to capitalise R$ 5 
lakhs out of its revenue reserve and 


issue fully paid equity shares of Rs 
100 each as bonus shares in the ratio of 
2 bonus shares for every equity share 
held. 

Tolaoi Private Ltd, Bombay, has been 
accorded consent to capitalise Rs 12 
lakhs out, of its general reserves and 
issue fully paid equity shares of Rs 
100 each as bonus shares in the ratio of 
12 bonus shares for every 23 equity 
shares held. 

Kirloskar Pneumatic Co. Ltd, Poona, 
has been accorded consent to the issue 
of R$ 1 crore value of debentures 
carrying 81 per cent rate of interest 
and to be issued for cash at par. The 
debenture-holders will have option to 
convert 51 per cent value of debentures 
held by them into equity shares of the 
company at a premium of Rs 7 per 
share of Rs 10 each. The proceeds of 
the issue will be utilised on further 
expansion of existing lines of manu¬ 
facture. 

Stretch Fibres (India) Ltd, Bombay, 
has communicated to government of its 
proposal to issue capital under Clause 
5 of the Capital Issues (Exemption) 
Order, 1969 to the value of Rs 25 
lakhs in 25,000 equity shares of Rs 
100 each for cash at par for completion 
of their nylon plant. 

Steel Complex Ltd, Feroke (Kerala) 
has communicated to government of 
its proposal to issue capital under 
Clause 5 of the Capital Issues (Exem¬ 
ption) Order 1969, the value of Rs. 200 
lakhs (including Rs 7000 already sub¬ 
scribed) as to Rs 150 lakhs in equity 
shares of Rs 10 each and Rs 50 lakhs 
in 9.5 per cent cumulative redeemable 
preference shares of Rs 100 each for 
cash at par for establishing a factory 
for the manufacture of billets. 

Jayabharat Credit and Investment Co 
Ltd, Bombay, has communicated to 
government of its proposal to issue 
capital under clause 5 of the Capital 
Issues (Exemption) Order, 1969, to the 
value of Rs 30 lakhs in the form of 
cqutiy shares of Rs 10 each for cash at 
par as right shares to augment the 
resources of the company for hire- 
purchase financing. 

Atlas Copco (India) Private Ltd, 
Bombay, has been accorded consent 
to capitalise Rs 28,24,000 out of its 
general reserves and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 10 each as bonus 
shares to Messrs Atlas Copco AB 
in Stockholm, Sweden and its nomi¬ 
nees. The company has also been 
granted further consent which will be 
valid for 12 months for issue of Rs 
60,000 value of shares to Messrs Atlas 
Copco AB, Stockholm, Sweden, for 
supply of plant and machinery and 
further cash issue of Rs 16,96,000 in 
equity shares of Rs 10 each to Indian 
public for cash at a premium of Rs 
7.50 per share. 
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COMPANY MEETING 



Dr. Bharat Ram 


Ladies Sc Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in welcoming 
you to this 83rd Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of your Company. The Directors’ 
Report and Audited Statement of Ac¬ 
counts of the Company for the year 
ended 30th June, 1971 were sent to you 
some days ago. The results have been, 
as you will notice, quite satisfactory. 
All the units have worked satisfactorily 
except the textile mills which have suffe¬ 
red due to unprecedented high prices 
of cotton and other cost rises. The 
results of the Company would have 
been even better if the textile units 
had not suffered a set-back. 

The Company is replacing about 35 
thousand spindles and 4 hundred looms 
as a separate unit at Dasna with most 
up-to-date machinery. This mill is 
expected to start operations by the 
middle of the next year. I am sure when 
this mill comes into operation, the pro¬ 
fitability of textile units will increase 
considerably. 

For the future, the Company is al- , 
ready considering the expansion of its 
Fertilizer unit and Chemical units at 
Kota. The Nylon Tyre Cord Plant in 
which the Company is investing 40% 
of the capital and which is being put up 
in Madras, is likely to be ready by the 
middle of 1973. The Company is also 
considering other schemes of diversi¬ 
fication. 

The activities, programmes and re¬ 
sults of a Company like yours cannot 
be evaluated in a vacuum. Not only 
the policies of Government have a di¬ 
rect impact, but the processes of 'poli¬ 
tics’ in the broader sense have their 
own influence. I should like to place 
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before you some of my thoughts on 
both these matters. 

We are meeting at a time and in a 
situation which are laden with threats 
to the future of the Indian economy. 
The cross currents of internal politics 
in the eastern wing of Pakistan have sub¬ 
stantially crossed over to our soil. The 
huge influx of refugees has developed 
into an atmosphere of crisis. The cost 
of maintaining these millions is deplet¬ 
ing our scarce resources, so urgently 
needed for our cwn programme, of 
economic and social development. The 
already rising prices have been given a 
further* upward push by the mounting 
expenditure on the refugees. It goes to 
the credit of our people and Govern¬ 
ment that the grave challenge is being 
met with restraint and dignity. 

In accordance with our tradition, we 
have not shirked to shoulder the burden 
that has been imposed upon us — a 
burden which is neither of our seeking, 
nor is its solution wholly in our hands. 
Indeed this burden provides a salutary 
lesson and it is that the problem of 
economic growth has become mandatory 
in the interest of security and welfare 
of our people. 

It is in this context that all the ughtful 
persons, I submit, must bend their 
energies towards strengthening the In¬ 
dian economy. During the past few 
years the tempo of growth in the indust¬ 
rial sector has been slackening. In 
1970 the growth rate was only 4.5% 
as against 6.4% even in the recession 
year 1968. In the current year, accord¬ 
ing to the latest available data, the 
tempo of industrial growth has consi¬ 
derably slackened ana is limping at the 
rate of only 1.5%. The major problem 
of unemployment is eluding solution. 


The prices of almost every commodity, 
agricultural and industrial, are rising. 
In short, these imbalances clearly re* 
veal the need for stepping up economic 
activity ail round, more particularly 
through redesigning our development 
strategy which will attack the basic 
problems simultaneously instead of 
dealing with them sequentially or ca¬ 
sually. 

Whether one likes it or not our Go¬ 
vernment has taken upon itself the role 
of leadership for economic change. 
The situation is that it is the decisions 
of Government which determine the use 
of foreign exchange, the output levels, 
the prices and a host of critical economic 
factors. There has been an enlarge¬ 
ment of the positive as well as preven¬ 
tive functions of the State. Latterly at 
least in the industrial field the preven¬ 
tive functions have gained primacy so 
far as organised industrial sector is con¬ 
cerned, especially in relation to what 
has come to be called the large houses. 

In addition to industrial licensing, 
the MRTP Act is in operation, and this 
Act is standing in the way of industrial 
growth because it has been unfortu¬ 
nately conceived more on suspicion 
than proven misfeasance on the part 
of the so-called big or bigger companies. 
1 am second to none in appreciating 
the proposition that too much atten¬ 
tion can never be paid to broad-base 
economic development, in other words 
to ensure that more and more people as 
well as different kinds of agencies are 
encouraged to involve themselves in the 
process of development* At the same 
time, I have no doubt in my mind that 
it W'll be taking a very restrictive view 
if this or that agency is denied the 
opportunity to engage itself in the 
growth process. It is not the so-colled 
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big companies that are indulging in 
restrictive practices to the detriment of 
the consumer, but it is the licensing 
policies and the MRTP Act which is 
queering the market forces by placing 
restrictions on efforts to improve the 
supply position. As I said earlier, the 
market power is being influenced not by 
industrial undertakings, but by Govern¬ 
ment which through various measures 
determine the number of suppliers, 
number of new undertakings that can 
enter the market, the availability of sub¬ 
stitutes including imported identical 
goods and generally the purchasing 
power of the consumers. 

The common man is really not con¬ 
cerned with the process of Govern¬ 
ment's decisions. He is more concern¬ 
ed with finding a job and getting his 
requirements at reasonable prices. It 
does not matter to him whether the 
goods are produced by any particular 
sector of industry. State, large, medium 
or small. My fear is that if production 
does not increase, which, to my mind, 
can be increased only if the negative 
approach of the Government is changed 
into a positive one, there will be tremen¬ 
dous frustration amongst the people. 

My plea is that Government should 
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go slow for a few years to come in the 
exercise of the preventive functions. 

The compulsion of the current econo¬ 
mic situation as much as the compulsion 
to give a fair deal to the people as a 
whole demand that full encouragement 
be given to all productive enterprises 
whatever their size and whoever mana¬ 
ges them. While saying this, I am fully 
aware that a political decision has to 
be taken. The Government at the Cen¬ 
tre is strong and imaginative enough, in 
my view, to take such a political deci¬ 
sion if only to implement their own com¬ 
mitment to banish poverty through 
creating employment opportunities on 
the one hand and through increasing 
production and productivity on the 
other. 

There is another matter which l would 
like to urge. As the need for increasing 
the supply position of all commodi¬ 
ties that are consumed by the common 
man becomes highly relevant in the con¬ 
test of the price situation, only larger 
supplies can have a healthy influence on 
prices. Distribution controls cannot 
be an alternative. Further, unless the 
supply position increases. Government 
will be forced in the interest of the 
much needed revenue to increase more 


and more the tax levies on an unex¬ 
panding output. This will in turn 
increase the prices for the consumer 
and lead to further inflationary cycle, 

* 

In my address to you last year, I 
said that in my view the Indian economy 
had acquired enough strength to make 
well concerted attack on poverty and 
unemployment. Despite the many 
adverse trends to which I have referred, 
I still hold to the same view in the confi- 
dence that Government policies will 
be attuned to the requirements of the 
nation. All worthwhile aspirations 
will prove inadequate if they are not 
matched by economic strength. This is 
true whether in the matter of improving 
the standard of living of the masses or 
to gain respect of the International 
community. 

In the end 1 would like to express my 
sincere thanks to our employees ana 
staff who have worked very hard and 
without whose contribution it would 
not have been possible to achieve what 
has been achieved by your Company 
during the year. 

Note : This does not purport to be a 
record of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting. 


When Portia Pleaded: 

“The quality of mercy is not strain’d 
It droppath as the gentle rain from heaven 

.it is twice bless'd; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes*’ 

She was only giving expression to the idea of charity and 
sympathy that should animate man in this dealings with his 
fellow-men. The basic principle of the Red Cross is the 
same: sympathy for the suffering and relief of distress. The 
Indian Red Cross Society therefore deserves all your help. 

GIVE LIBERALLY 
ENROL AS A MEMBER 
INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 
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Reviewed by ACADEMICIJS 


The crisis in Indian planning brought 
about by the neglect of social sciences 
forms the central theme of Social 
Sciences and Planning in India , contain¬ 
ing essays presented at a seminar 
held on the subject in January 1965. 

The editor, Dr Radhakamal Mukerjec 
has expressed the view that planning in 
India encountered a grave crisis due to 
the fact that it has largely been an affair 
of the bureaucrats and statisticians and 
not even of the economists, not to 
speak of the social scientists. 

Planning means a consciously design¬ 
ed advance towards a new social and 
economic order. This new order im¬ 
plies goals and values about which there 
is broad agreement in the society. 
The various social sciences not merely 
deal with these major goals and values 
but also clarify the appropriate means 
for their realisation. Society is an inte¬ 
grated whole and planned advance must 
be a total advance. The editor there¬ 
fore pleads for a new dimension to the 
approach to planning, namely united 
methodological procedure, harmonis- 
ing and coordinating the results of var¬ 
ious social sciences. This demands a 
comprehensive social philosophy which 
would integrate and harness the net¬ 
work of social institutions resting on 
dominant values. It is obvious that 
economics alone could not deal with 
the entire range of factors and trends in¬ 
volved in the total process of social 
and cultural transformation. Dr Mukcr- 
iee has therefore emphasised that “the 
Indian Plan and policy should accord¬ 
ingly work in close association with the 
total knowledge in the realm of social 
sciences.” This point has been empha¬ 
sised by many in recent years and 


should find ready response and accept¬ 
ance. What is more important, lack of 
this approach explains the comparative 
failure of our planners to build a social¬ 
ist pattern of society as no attempt was 
made to evolve a comprehensive theory 
of social transformation. It is obvious 
that a socialist society cannot be built 
on old and traditional values and 
institutions. 

Professors Baljit Singh, P. N. Masal- 
dar and R. N. Saksena have emphasised 
that thqfc is no alternative to a syste¬ 
matic social planning. They arc of the 
opinion that drastic administrative re¬ 
forms should be effected and a firm 
liaison of policy-maker, administrator 
and the social scientist be established. 
While most of the participants pointed 
out the dichotomies that existed bet¬ 
ween theory and practice at present, 
the majority of the discussants favoured 
evolutionary changes. While on the 
whole democratic planning was agreed 
on, the tools advocated for achieve¬ 
ment of the goals ranged all the way 
from the methods of consensus to 
collectivisation by a majority vote. 

The discussants agreed that there is 
an urgent need for radical reforms in 
the administrative structure of the 
country to suit a free democratic so¬ 
ciety. All of them felt that the admi¬ 
nistrative aspect had been neglected by 
the planners so far. The questions of 
morale, training and public relations 
should all receive attention of the social 
scientists. It was also felt that the 
attitude of the citizens and the need 
of subordination of private to public 
interest as well as the social signifi¬ 
cance of conduct and morale of leaders 
should be matters of concern not only 
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of the planners but also of the social 
scientists and educationists. 

The participants at the seminar em¬ 
phasised the importance of village 
leadership in the implementation of the 
plans. For proper implementation of 
the plans there is need for good per¬ 
sonnel from top to bottom. The semi¬ 
nar also generally agreed that the pre¬ 
sent administration was of specialised 
nature and therefore needs special 
techniques, knowledge and skills. The 
view that all civil servants are compe¬ 
tent to administer welfare schemes in a 
modern state was rejected and it was 
agreed that social policy in a welfare 
*tate should be clearly formulated by the 
policy-makers with the assistance of 
social science experts, with the scientific 
knowledge of techniques and methods 
of social sciences. It was again empha¬ 
sised by all the participants that Indian 
planning had neglected the institutional 
pattern for changing the Indian society. 

The seminar was held nearly five 
years ago and so much has been written 
and published and discussed on the 
shortcomings of the Indian planning 
that most of the \tews expressed in this 
volume appear quite commonplace. A 
reader in 1971 hardly finds anything 
new in this book. And yet the central 
theme emphasised in the book, namely 
that all the social forces will have to be 
harnessed purposefully in the process 
of planned social change and that it is 
futile to approach and treat planning 
mainly as a matter of*technical relations 
cannot be overemphasised. 

INDUSTRIAL ESTATES 

The programme of industrial estates 
was launched in India in 1955 ?nd by the 
end of March 1969 the government of 
India had invested about Rs 411 mil¬ 
lion in this programme and has ear¬ 
marked another Rs 190.8 million in the 
fourth five-year Plan. As a result of 
this investment 504 industrial estates 
have been sanctioned out of which 285 
have been functioning. Of the 8,673 
factory sheds completed. 6,620 have 
already been occupied. What is more 
significant is that the functioning or 
these industrial estates reported a pro¬ 
duction of Rs 1,000 million a year and 
provided employment to about 82.750 
persons. 

It will thus be seen that India lias 
utilised the programme of industrial 
estates as an effective tool Ibr the pro¬ 
motion of small and medium-sized in- 
industrial enterprises on a massive 
scale. I n his book Manual On Industrial 
Estates , O. P. Mathur aims at explain¬ 
ing the basic concepts of the industrial 
estates programme and delineates the 
steps to make it an effecti\c tool for the 
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promotion and development of indus¬ 
tries in a developing country. 

A search for appropriate methods 
and strategies for accelerating the pace 
of industrial development is the major 
concern of the developing countries. 
A large number of countries have 
come to accept industrial estates pro¬ 
gramme as one of the tools for pro¬ 
moting industrialisation. The indus¬ 
trial estates programmes are to be 
found in the USA, the UK, Nether¬ 
lands, Belgium, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany. Ceylon, Nepal, 
Pakistan, United Arab Republic and 
in Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda and many 
more countries. The industrial esta¬ 
tes programme being so widely used, 
it becomes necessary to study some of 
the common problems faced by all the 
countries and the methods employed 
by them to solve their problems. 
This manual analyses some of the im¬ 
portant issues such as : What can be 
achieved through the instrument of 
industrial estates and how can this 
programme be used effectively lor pro¬ 
moting rapid industrial and regional 
development? What arc the different 
types of industrial estates that can be 
set up for meeting different needs and 
situations ? What arc the steps in¬ 
volved in pre-project planning for in¬ 
dustrial esiates ? What arc the ma¬ 
jor functions of the sponsoring organi¬ 
sations in the areas of administration 
and promotion of industrial estates? 
And above all, what are the techniques 
for evaluating the performances of 
industrial esiates? It is obvious that 
these are all vital issues which must 
be studied carefully, if the industrial 
estates programme is to achieve the 
various objectives. 

Various Objectives 

The industrial estates programme 
can help achieve various objectives such 
as (a) serving as an instrument of in¬ 
dustrial and regional development, (h) 
as a catalyst lor creating an environ¬ 
ment for industrial growth, and (c) as 
an instrument for serving specific 
purposes such as developing some 
specific industries, at trading foreign 
investment, promoting exports and per¬ 
forming nursery functions for larger 
industries. 

The industrial estates are classified 
into, (a) industrial estates for general 
purposes, (b) ancillary industrial estates, 

(c) single trade industrial estates, and 

(d) functional industrial estates. In¬ 
dustrial estates can also be classified 
on the basis of location: industrial 
estates in or around big cities and 
metropolitan areas, industrial estates 
in small towns and in rural areas. In¬ 
dustrial estates can be government 
sponsored, or private industrial estates 
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or private but government-assisted in¬ 
dustrial estates. 

Chapter on pre-investment planning 
indicates the various issues required to 
be considered by the sponsoring autho¬ 
rity before deciding to establish an in¬ 
dustrial estate at a particular place. 
Various aspects such as location, size 
of population, economic and infrast¬ 
ructure base available in the area, re- 
gionol setting, resource position and 
the nature of demand have all to be 
considered carefully before deciding to 
establish an industrial estate at a parti¬ 
cular place. The author has done well 
to provide specimens of checklists that 
would enable sponsoring authorities to 
arrive at a proper decision in the matter 
of location. 

The author has given considerable 
attention to the physical planning of an 
industrial estate. He has analysed vari¬ 
ous issues such as criteria for site selec¬ 
tion, planning of land use, design crite¬ 
ria and architectural controls and zon¬ 
ing and planning of public utilities. 
The excellent diagrams which the author 
has provided make all the issues of 
physical planning clear beyond any 
doubt. 

Role of Management 

The author has analysed comprehen¬ 
sively the role of management namely 
acquisition of land, land improvement 
and development, installation of utili¬ 
ties and construction of factory sheds, 
maintenance of estate and its facilities, 
day-to-day administration and promo¬ 
tion of industries through different 
types of assistance programmes. 

In the last chapter *he author has 
dealt with the criteria for evaluation 
of industrial estates. It is to be regretted 
that there is a virtual lack not only of 
criteria of evaluation but also of techni¬ 
que for evolving them. The central 
theme of this chapter is built around 
those criteria that help in evaluating 
the performance of an industrial estate 
after it has been in operation for a few 
years. The first method that is suggested 
is a “two-tier evaluation” that can be 
used by the sponsor and the beneficiary 
of an industrial estate. The second 
method of evaluation is the statistical 
method which stresses using the re¬ 
gression analysis for evaluating the per¬ 
formance of an industrial estate. This 
chapter appears rather unsatisfactory, 
not because of the i liability of the author 
but because of the difficult nature of the 
problem in question. The author, how¬ 
ever, has done well to give a detailed 
proforma whose main purpose is to 
help identify the points on which in¬ 
formation will be helpful for evalua¬ 
tion purposes. 

This is an excellent manual dealing 
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with various issues and aspects of an 
industrial estates programme which 
is bound to play an increasingly im¬ 
portant role in industrialisation of de¬ 
veloping countries. While there have 
been a number of monographs and 
books on the theory and concept of 
industrial estate, there is hardly any 
book on the practical problems in¬ 
volved in planning an industrial estate 
and therefore O.P. Mathur is to be 
warmly congratulated on filling this 
gap. 

COMPANION VOLUME 

Industrial Esiates Programme by I). 
Nagaiya should be read along with 
Manual on Industrial Estates by O.P. 
Mathur, as this book supplements the 
latter and forms a companion volume. 
If the Manual analyses the conceptual 
framework of planning an industrial 
estate, this book reviews the Indian ex¬ 
perience in the field of industrial estates 
programme. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first part reviews the industrial 
estates programme in India right from 
its inception in 1955, highlighting the 
achievements of the various states in 
India in this field, identifying the short¬ 
comings at different stages of implemen¬ 
tation and what is more important, 
establishing a few guidelines for 
the management of existing industrial 
estates as well as for sponsoring new 
ones. Tn the second part, this review is 
supplemented with case descriptions of 
nineteen industrial estates of different 
types. This is done with a view to draw¬ 
ing from the experience lessons that will 
throw sufficient light on the problems 
involved in promoting specific types of 
industrial estates in developing count¬ 
ries. 

During the period of the first three 
five-year Plans. Rs 58 lakhs, Rs 10.40 
crores and Rs 22.56 crores were 
spent on the establishment of indus¬ 
trial projects in India, while the 
proposed outlay during the period of 
the fourth Plan is Rs 19.08 crores. Out 
of the 504 industrial estates sanctioned 
by the end of March 1969, 285 arc 
functioning. All the 13 sanctioned in¬ 
dustrial estates are functioning in 
Rajasthan; 28 out of 33 sanctioned are 
functioning in Tamil Nadu. Similarly, 
15 out of 18 in Kerala, 18 out of 25 in 
Mysore. 9 out of 10 in Orissa and 15 
out of 20 in Jammu and Kashmir arc 
functioning. Comparatively, non¬ 
functioning industrial estates are more 
in bigger states. Thus in Uttar Pradesh 
only 38 are functioning out of 78 sanc¬ 
tioned; only 13 out of 32 in Punjab, 
29 out of 43 in Andhra Pradesh, 35 
out of 69 in Maharashtra, 24 out of 56 
in Madhya Pradesh, 13 out of 29 in 
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For years Mr. Gopinath has been doing 

a very successful export business * 

with a reliable buyer In Africa. The buyer was prompt 

in his payments and Mr. Gopinath never 

had any cause for complaints. 


A SUDDEN OUTBREAK 
OF CIVILWAR IN 
AN AFRICAN COUNTRY 
NEARLY RUINED 
MR.GOPINATH'S 
BUSINESS 


Then came the fateful day when the newspaper* 
carried a news Item relating to an outbreak 
of civil war in the country to which 
^ Mr. Gopinath was exporting his goods. 

Mr. Goplnath’s payments stopped coming In. 

L His frantic letters remained unanswered. 

Suddenly, he was faced with the grim prospect 
of losing Rs. 1.55.000. , 

This could wipe out his modest business. 

BUT MR. GOPINATH SURVIVED 
THE CRISIS—BECAUSE HE HAD 
BEEN WISE ENOUGH 
TO INSURE HIS SHIPMENTS 
WITH THE E.C.G.C. 

HIS CLAIMS WERE PAID 
IN FULL BY E.C.G.C 
AND DISASTER 
WAS AVERTED. 

k 
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Gujarat and only 7 out of 22 in Bihar. 
High degree of non-functioning of in¬ 
dustrial estates in these states is attribu¬ 
table to the number of estates located in 
semi-urban and rural areas. This is to 
be regretted because one of the aims 
of the industrial estates programme is 
to decentralise industries which are to 
be taken to rural areas for supplement¬ 
ing agriculture which happens to be the 
main and only occupation of the people. 
Obviously government will have to 
concentrate more on them and see that 
they start functioning successfully. 

On the basis of the experience gained 
so far according to the author, the fac¬ 
tors affecting the success of the indust¬ 
rial estates programme are broadly as 
follows: (a) the presence of a favourable 
climate and the existence of a class of 
entrepreneurs with requisite technical 
and managerial experience, (b) the pre¬ 
sence of large-scale industries in the 
neighbourhood, (c) availability of 
technical guidance either from indust¬ 
rial associations or from the govern¬ 
ment, (d) availability of ready markets 
for finished products, (c) easy availabi¬ 
lity of raw materials both indigenous an 
imported, (f) availability of power and 
transport facilities, (g) availability of 
skilled personnel and training facilities, 
(h) availability of educational, housing 
and medical facilities and (i) accessibility 
of promotional agencies of the govern¬ 
ment. This highlights the fact that the 
industrial estates should not be used 
alone to initiate development of back¬ 
ward regions but should instead be 
located according to the dictates of care¬ 
ful techno-economic surveys. Industrial 
estates established mainly on political 
considerations have proved failures. 
The experience also shows that if an 
industrial estates is established in a 
backward region, numerous other steps 
will have to be taken simultaneously 
by the government in various other 
fields, if the programme is to succeed. 

Guidlines for Future 

Chapter V which deals withthe guide¬ 
lines for the future is in a sense the most 
important part of the book. 

Over the last 15 years, the industrial 
estates programme has witnessed an 
expansive phrase, particularly during 
1960s. The period of consolidation has 
already set in. During the fourth Plan 
period, the establishment of new indust¬ 
rial estates is restricted to the minimum. 

During this period of consolidation 
guidelines for the future need to be 
visualised from two angles: what 
needs to be done in making the exist¬ 
ing estates function more satisfac¬ 
torily and secondly what should 
be the approaches in respect of the 
proposed industrial estates in the coun¬ 


try? The author has discussed the guide¬ 
lines under three heads: (1) need for an 
integrated approach to development, (ii) 
(ii) project-planning and selection of 
sites and (iii) sponsorship and manage¬ 
ment. 

As regards the need for an integrated 
approach, the author has rightly em¬ 
phasised that it is essential to treat the 
industrial estate as one in a series of 
measures aimed at economic develop¬ 
ment of a region and not as an isolated 
scheme. -Development of related sec¬ 
tors such as agriculture, forestry, animal 
husbandry and minerals as well as pro¬ 
vision of basic facilities such as power 
and transport is a must for the success 
of an industrial estate. It is found that 
if taken up as an isolated venture an 
industrial estate has invariably proved 
a failure in rural areas. This is a very 
valuable lesson which the planners must 
keep in mind while establishing a new 
industrial estate or to make existing 
estates function successfully. 

As regards the second i.e. pre-project 
planning, the author has emphasised 
that the survey should cover aspects 
like size of the existing population and 
the rate of its growth, nature and ex¬ 
tent of available infrastructural facilities 
and social overheads, existing industrial 
base of the centre, nature of the hinter¬ 
land and the availability of skilled la¬ 
bour and entrepreneurs. 

Differing Approaches 

As regards sponsorship and manage¬ 
ment of industrial estates the ap¬ 
proaches differ depending upon where 
the estate is being located. Thus, accor¬ 
ding to the author, though the govern¬ 
ment sponsored the programme ini¬ 
tially on its own, it should now operate 
as a catalytic agent at places where 
people are able to operate on their own. 
This is because there are many limita¬ 
tions on the government's functioning 
as a promoter and manager of a com¬ 
mercial organisation at the same time. 
The government should take the lead in 
mobilising support for a particular type 
of industrial estate for which the pros¬ 
pects are bright and leave the manage¬ 
ment aspect to local organisations and 
groups of industrialists, who are likely 
to be the beneficiaries. The industrial 
estates can be operated through associa¬ 
tions, joint stock companies or through 
co-operatives. 

Part II of the book takes up the case 
studies of typical industrial estates. The 
categories taken up for analysis are 
conventional industrial estates in met¬ 
ropolitan cities, ancillary industrial es¬ 
tates, single trade and functional in¬ 
dustrial estates, co-operative industrial 
estates, industrial estates as part of in¬ 
dustrial areas, private industrial estates 


and industrial estates in small towns and 
rural areas. These extremely interesting 
case studies explain the various aspects 
of planning common facilities, types 
of ihdustries promoted and the ap¬ 
proaches adopted at various stages of 
development in each of the above cate¬ 
gories. Though the descriptions are 
brief, they highlight all the essential 
features of different types of industrial 
estates. 

The Manual and this book cover in¬ 
evitably much of the gro^d that is 
comifionand yet the two books reviewed 
here essentially supplement each other 
and as such should be read together. 
They tell us in a comprehensive way all 
that one needs to know about the in¬ 
dustrial estates and the relevant issues 
involved. There is no doubt that this 
study will be extremely useful to plan¬ 
ners, promoters and administrators of 
industrial estates in India as also in 
other developing countries which can 
draw much from the experience of India 
which happens to have launched on a 
massive industrial estates programme. 

DEMOGRAPHIC COMMENTARY 

In his book Indian Population in Tran - 
sition: Dr Saxena presents the main 
facts relating to Indian population, 
not only to establish the crucial facts 
about the Indian demographic scene 
but also with a view to reviewing some 
of the available data on different as¬ 
pects of India's population. It can be 
said that the analysis presents a sort 
of running commentary on India’s 
population growth since 1901 to the 
present day. Since along with the rate 
of saving and capital-output ratio, the 
rate of population growth is also one of 
the main determinants of the rate of 
growth Of per capita income in a 
country, demographic aspect is assu¬ 
ming increasing importance ingrowth 
economics. 

In the introduction the author has 
strongly pleaded for a more important 
place in ‘he educational and administ¬ 
rative fields for demography and demo¬ 
graphic analysts. He has pleaded for 
the establishment of a Population 
Association in the country to serve as 
custodian of demographic interests and 
to provide an integrated forum not 
only for exchange of ideas but also to 
enable the professionals in this field 
to achieve a status held by their coun¬ 
terparts in other social disciplines such 
as economics and sociology. The pre¬ 
sent trend is to treat the problems of 
population either as part of economics 
or sociology and one therefore agrees 
with the author's plea that Jn view of 
the increasing importance of the sub¬ 
ject, demography should be atcorded 
its due status. 

The author then proceeds to discuss 
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rhe way Indian census is organised. 
Since 1881 decennial census has be¬ 
come a regular feature and it is instruc¬ 
tive to know that the authorities are 
making attempts to collect more and 
more relevant material by question¬ 
naires which are being made more 
and more comprehensive in view of 
both the experience gained and the 
growing needs of the economy. 

Unsatisfactory Resalts 

The other souice of population statis¬ 
tics in India is the civil registration 
such as vital statistics collected by pan- 
chayat agency, revenue agency, police 
agency and health agency. The author 
has drawn attention to the fact that 
though the history of Indian civil regist¬ 
ration is over 100 years old and persis¬ 
tent efforts are being made to bring it 
up to the mark, the results have not 
been very satisfactory. The illiteracy, 
lack of understanding on the part of 
the populace to realise the importance 
of registration and above all the absence 
of a central law for long have been 
mainly detrimental to the emergence of 
a system of reliable source of vital 
statistics. Now that a central law has 
been passed in this regard, it is hoped 
that matters will improve hereafter. 
The significance of these vital statistics 
for economic and other planning is very 
great and hence the need to keep im¬ 
proving the quality of vital statistics 
collected by civil registration authori¬ 
ties. 

The author has analysed the various 
aspects of Indian population such as 
trends in Indian population growth, 
birth-rate and fertility, death-rate and 
life expectancy and internal migration 
and its measurement. The author’s 
analysis of migrants entering into diffe¬ 
rent states and the states from which 
they enter is very interesting. According 
to the analysis the heaviest rush of 
migrations is towards Delhi and the 
least towards Jammu and Kashmir. 
Maharashtra and West Bengal stand 
more or less in the same position after 
Delhi, while Madhya Pradesh occupies 
the fourth place in respect of inter-state 
migration. 

Discussing the prospective changes in 
fertility and mortality, the author, right¬ 
ly opines that fertility or birth-rate in 
future will depend entirely on the suc¬ 
cess of the family planning programme. 
It will depend on finding the best me¬ 
thods of communicating the benefits 
of family limitation and elementary 
facts about psychology of reproduction 
and discovering simple and adequate 
means of promoting successful ways of 
tagging family planning with other 
programmes of social development. 
Even if we succeed in all these, no one 
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knows for certain how long it will take 
to produce an effect on a national scale 
or how warm the response will be. 
There is therefore much uncertainty in 
forecasting future level of fertility or 
birth-rate. Comparatively, the probable 
course of mortality can be forecast 
with less uncertainty. 

Having read the book one feels con¬ 
vinced that demography as a science is 
still in its infancy and has still to go a 
long way before it can achieve the status 
of even other social sciences, not to 
speak of physical sciences. This may 
not be so much due to inability or in¬ 
capacity of demographers and popula¬ 
tion analysts as to the inherent difficul¬ 
ties in the field of investigation where 
complex human motivation plays a do¬ 
minant role. And therefore one still 
is inclined to agree with Joseph S. 
Davis who wrote: “I am ashamed that 
like most of my fellow social scientists, 
1 have so long accepted the conclusions 
of the population specialists with naive 
faith... It is disheartening to have to as¬ 
sert that the best population forecasts 
deserve little evidence even for five years 
and none at all for 20-25 years ahead. 
Population forecasting is not a simple 
matter. Available techniques do not 
permit reliable prediction to be made 
5, 10, 20 and 50 years ahead.” 

And yet demography is too important 
a subject to be neglected any further and 
therefore attempts to refine the exist¬ 
ing techniques and make the science 
more and more exact must go on and 
from that point of view alone, if no 
other, attempt by G.B. Saxena in this 
direction is io be lauded. 


RAILWAY FINANCES 

It is quite some time since a fairly 
comprehensive treatise on the function¬ 
ing of Indian Railways appeared and 
hence Financial Management of Indian 
Railways by B, N. Asthana is extremely 
welcome. This book, based on the 
author's thesis which was awarded the 
D. Phil, degree of the Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity, deals with the functioning of 
Indian Railways, especially with the 
financial aspect which for a common 
man or for the general users of the In¬ 
dian Railways appears to be shrouded 
in mystery. Since the Indian Railways 
constitute the largest nationalised un¬ 
dertaking in the country with a iotaI 
capital investment of Rs 3,376 crores 
the financial aspect of its working needs 
to be carefully considered. 

According to the author the Indian 
Railway finance has had extremely 
chequered career, its course being often 
changed and modified to suit the needs 
of the time. Thus the Indian Railway 
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finance has grown up : n a haphazard 
manner since 1921 when an attempt was 
made for the first time to put the rail¬ 
way finance on a sound and definite 
footing. The appointment of the Ack- 
worth Committee coincided with the 
political unrest and agitation in the 
country and economic crisis abroad 
which made its own contribution to the 
prevailing financial uncertainties in 
India. It was recognised then that it 
was necessary to keep the railways, a 
commercial enterprise, free from un¬ 
certainties of the general budget. 

Difficalt Comparison 

The author has given all the develop¬ 
ments in the field of Indian Railway 
finance from the beginning to 1970. But 
as the figures prior to 1947 are for un¬ 
divided India any rational comparison 
of the present trends with the past be¬ 
comes difficult, if not impossible. We 
can therefore concentrate our attention 
on developments since 1947 or for that 
matter from 1951 onwards only. 

During the first five-year Plan, a 
provision of Rs 4p0 crores was made 
for an extensive rehabilitation of fixed 
and mobile railway assets, for the re¬ 
moval of principal bottlenecks on exist¬ 
ing lines and for the provision of addi¬ 
tional facilities, if possible, and for im¬ 
proving amenities to the travelling pub¬ 
lic. Out of Rs 400 crores provided, rail¬ 
ways contributed a sum of Rs 320 
crores represcntaling the estimated 
difference between the gross earnings 
and the total working expenses of the 
railways during the period of the first 
Plan, the balance of Rs 80 crores being 
contributed by the government out of 
their general revenues. 

In the second Plan a provision of Rs 
1,125 crores was made for the Indian 
Railways to enable them to carry the 
increased production of heavy industries 
like steel and coal, to rehabilitate track, 
bridges and rolling stock and to try to 
become self-sufficient in railway’s own 
equipment through greater manufac¬ 
ture in the country. The allotted 
amount was envisaged to be provided 
from the general revenues to the extent 
of Rs 750 crores, Rs 225 crores from 
railway revenues by way of current 
appropriation to the Depreciation Reve¬ 
nue Fund at the rate of Rs 45 crores 
per year and another Rs 150 crores from 
the railway revenues. The implementa¬ 
tion of the policies proceeded fairly 
satisfactorily in the second Plan. The 
rehabilitation and modernisation of the 
assets as well as the increase in the line 
capacity were achieved by the Indian 
Railways. Not only the carrying capa¬ 
city of both freight and passengers in¬ 
creased considerably but substantial 
progress was also made in achieving 
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self-sufficiency in rolling stock 
to meet increased demand for rail¬ 
way transport from enhanced produc¬ 
tion in various sectors of the Indian 
economy. According to the author, 
the railways made commendable efforts 
to fulfil the task assigned to them in 
the second Plan. 

Thus according to the author, the 
Indian Railways acquitted themselves 
very creditably, during the first two Plans 
with the result that their carrying capa¬ 
city increased by about 100 per cent in 
the case of gross traffic and by nearly 
27 per cent in the case of passenger 
traffic over the period covered by the 
first two Plans. 

The third Plan provision for the 
Indian Railways was of the order of Rs 
1,255 crores, though the figure was re¬ 
vised thrice and was finally fixed at Rs 
1,685 crores. The fourth Plan draft has 
made a provision of Rs 1,525 crores of 
which Rs 940 crores would have to be 
found by the railways themselves to 
fulfill the objectives of providing capa¬ 
city for freight and coaching traffic 
anticipated during the period of the 
fourth Plan, to modernise the equip¬ 
ment to the maximum extent possible 
and to extend the broad gauge sys- 
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tern to areas of rapid economic deve¬ 
lopment and high traffic potential. 

The author has given a fairly exhaus¬ 
tive picture of the financial aspects of 
the Indian Railways, the other aspects 
having been hardly treated. There 
is no doubt that the Indian Railways are 
passing through a grave financial crisis. 
For the fifth year in succession the rail¬ 
ways are in the red again in 1971-72. 
That the largest public sector enterprise 
in India which historically is also the 
oldest should face such acute financial 
problems is a distressing state of affairs. 
It is extremely unfortunate that the 
Indian Railways administration has 
never been headed after Independence 
by a man of vision and great administra¬ 
tive capacity who could exploit the 
great potentialities of railway transport 
in a vast country like India. There is 
urgent need for the appointment of 
a full-fledged commission to go into 
every aspect of Indian Railway admini¬ 
stration. The Indian Railways can well 
act as a catalytic agent of economic 
and cultural revolution. 

MARKETING MANAGEMENT 

The subject of marketing has been 
assuming great importance in dcvelop- 
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ing countries like India with its rapid¬ 
ly increasing tempo of production of a 
wide range of goods in recent years. 
Substantial economic growth of a 
country depends to a very large extent 
on successful marketing activities. This 
is because it is through marketing that 
demand for goods and various services 
is stimulated which in turn stimulates 
higher production of goods and ser¬ 
vices. Viewed in this sense marketing 
is at the heart of all the industrial pro¬ 
duction. For this reason, it is of vital 
importance for all businessmen to un¬ 
derstand the role of marketing in the 
economic development of a country. 
But unfortunately marketing as a sub¬ 
ject of serious study has long been 
neglected by the Indian universities and 
authors. This has resulted in our follow¬ 
ing books on this subject written by 
foreign authors from developed count¬ 
ries with the consequence that busi¬ 
nessmen in developing countries find it 
difficult to understand and follow the 
analysis or the policies recommended 
in those books. It is therefore extreme¬ 
ly satisfying that T. A. A. Latif 
has come forward to write his Market¬ 
ing Management in Developing Coun¬ 
tries. He has made an attempt to deal 
in a concise and lucid manner with the 
theoretical and practical aspects of 
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marketing as a tool for the industrial 
growth of developing countries. In 
a small volume like this one, the author 
has done well to deal with various 
theoretical and practical aspects of mar¬ 
keting such as product development, 
sales promotion, advertisement and 
public relations, distribution and sell¬ 
ing and marketing strategy. The author 
has given a number of Indian illustra¬ 
tion to clarify the various concepts. 
Since small-scale industries occupy a 
vital place in the industrial and econo¬ 
mic growth of developing countries like 
India, the author has rightly found it 
fit to draw special attention to the mar¬ 
keting problems of small-scale indust¬ 
ries. Marketing aspect is very much 
neglected by small-scale industries with 
extremely adverse impact on their de¬ 
velopment. It is only in recent years 
that we are experiencing what proper 
advertisement and marketing can do 
for the export of the products of small- 
scale industries in India. The author 
has also done well to discuss the various 
aspects of training programme in mar¬ 
keting and sales management, including 
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training in the field of export market¬ 
ing which requires extremely sophisti¬ 
cated techniques. 

Successful marketing of goods and 
services in the domestic and in foreign 
markets in an essential pre-condition of 
industrial and therefore also of eco¬ 
nomic development of backward coun¬ 
tries. This means that government, busi¬ 
ness community and academic world will 
have to give greater attention to this 
absorbing subject which has been lucidly 
dealt with by Latif in this book. And 
yet having read the book one gets the 
impression that the nature of the sub¬ 
ject is such that it will not lend itself 
fully to scientific and rigorous analysis, 
though a few broad generalisations are 
possible. Major part of the book is 
therefore descriptive. The reader there¬ 
fore is left with the impression that 
marketing and salesmanship are more 
of an art than a science. But this does 
not diminish the importance of the sub¬ 
ject which for long has remained neg¬ 
lected in this country and hence the 
importance of Latif’s book. 
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Engineering Exports through 
the Seventies 


RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


The Engineering Association of In¬ 
dia (EAI) recently organised a confe¬ 
rence in the capital to discuss the possi¬ 
bilities of expansion in engineering 
exports through the seventies. A back¬ 
ground paper circulated by the EAI 
at the confrence reviewed the progress 
made by this industry till 1970-71 and 
indicated the target likely to be hit 
by 1980-81. The export of engineering 
products rose from Rs 26.47 crores in 
1964-65 to Rs 116.59 crores in 1970- 
71. The EAI has estimated that the 
engineering industry will achieve the 
fourth Plan target of exports valued at 
Rs 250 crores in 1973-74 and might 
increase the value of its exports to Rs 
1,000 crores in 1980-81. Full text of 
the background paper is given below: 

During the past fifteen years, en¬ 
gineering products have been the most 
rapidly growing sector of world pro¬ 
duction and trade and this dynamism 
can be considered both a cause and 
result of the long-term acceleration of 
economic development in general and 
of further economic growth in the in¬ 
dustrialised areas in particular. 

The rapid growth of demand for the 
products of engineering industries de¬ 
rives essentially from their character 
of labour-saving devices. Demand for 
producers' equipment has been mainly 
stimulated by the continued full em¬ 
ployment anil growing shortages of 
labour in the industrial area, while the 
very high income-elesticity of demand 
for consumer equipment and appliances 
produced by the engineering indust¬ 
ries is closely related to the increasing 
importance of free time in private life. 

Technological Innovations 

Deriving from these pervasi\c needs 
of modern economic life, technological 
innovation proceeds particularly rapid¬ 
ly in the engineering industires; in¬ 
deed. it is mainly through these in¬ 
dustries that the results of scientific- 
technological research and develop¬ 
ment are being introduced into the pro¬ 
duction process at large. 

In an industrial environment charac¬ 
terised by increasing costliness of la¬ 
bour, in production as well as in re¬ 
search and development, the need for 
which is felt evermore acutely, the 
cost-reducing benefits of specialisation 
are correspondingly growing in impor¬ 
tance. Progress of specialisation within 
and between national industries im¬ 


plies an increased reliance on foreign 
trade and, consequently, international 
exchanges of new technology, whether 
through trade in engineering products 
or in other forms, play an increasingly 
important role in accelerating the 
growth of productivity and incomes 
in all economies. 

An additional powerful factor be¬ 
hind the expansion of trade in engineer¬ 
ing products has been the continued 
progress made in the reduction and 
elimination of obstacles to international 
trade since the early post-war years. 
With regard to tariff cuts in particular, 
the results achieved over these years 
were, on the whole, more significant 
for products of the engineering in¬ 
dustries than for manufactures in gene¬ 
ral. Most recently, further important 
results have been obtained in the Ken¬ 
nedy Round. The developed countries 
have now agreed to allow imports from 
developing countries free of duty under 
the Generalised Sytem of Preferences. 
The effect of this liberalisation on the 
world export of engineering goods will 
be felt in the subsequent years. 

Expansion of Production 

The gradual implementation of these 
reductions, in the conditions of a 
continuing high level of employ¬ 
ment and a growing need for 
labour-saving processes, cannot but 
lead to a further expansion of produc¬ 
tion and trade in engineering products 
in the years immediately ahead. Inde¬ 
pendently of these conditions and in 
addition to them, the continuing intensi¬ 
fication of technological research and 
development will provide another signi¬ 
ficant stimulus to international ex¬ 
changes in this field. Trade in engineer¬ 
ing products can, therefore, be expected 
to continue expanding vigorously, the 
immense potentiality of the markets of 
developing countries, severely restrain¬ 
ed in the last decade by shortages of 
foreign exchange, can be more adc- 

uately translated into effective 

emand. 

So far, the expansion of trade in 
engineering products has been most 
rapid among the industrial countries. 
It should be noted, however, that active 
participation in this most dynamic sec¬ 
tor of world trade significantly contri¬ 
buted to the growth of exports and na¬ 
tional income of two countries, Italy 
and Japan, which in the early 1950s 
could be considered new-comers. In 


recent years, several industrialising 
countries — Poland, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Spain, China 
(Taiwan) and Hong Kong — were able 
to achieve a rapid and sustained ex¬ 
pansion of exports of engineering pro¬ 
ducts. Other developing countries 
have built or are building considerable 
production capacities in these industries 
and can be expected to produce in¬ 
creasingly for export. 

Size of the World Market 

The world exports of engineering 
ducts amounted to $58 billion in 1966, 
having trebled since 1955. In 1969, these 
exports stood at $81.50 billion. Between 
1966 and 1969, therefore, the growth 
was 40 per cent — an annual average 
of 13 per cent against the general growth 
of 8 percent for all the commoditi es. In 
a longer historical perspective, the re¬ 
cent growth of engineering goods ex¬ 
ports — at more than 10 percent per 
year, between 1955 and 1966 — and 
13 per cent since then is exceptionally 
fast. 

The recently accelerated expansion 
of trade in engineering products reflects 
two important changes in the long torm 
trends. There has been, first, a signi¬ 
ficant acceleration in the growth of 
output from the world engineering in¬ 
dustries since the early 1950 and second, 
in the last 14 years a grow ing proportion 
of output has beea exported and 
a growing part of apparant consump¬ 
tion in most countries is supplied by 
imports. 

Taking 1969 world engineering pro¬ 
ducts exports as the base, even if we 
estimte an annual growth rate of six 
percent (against 13 per cent during the 
last three years), the world exports of 
engineering products could be around 
$ 150 billion by 1980 at current prices. 

An analysis of the 1969 world ex¬ 
ports of engineering goods would show 
that out of $ 81 billion, the exports 
from the industrial countries were to 
the tune of $17 billion —or 87 per cent 
of the total. The share of Eastern Trad¬ 
ing areas was $8.08 billion or approxi¬ 
mately 11.75 per cent of the total. The 
share of developing countries was only 
1.25 percent. Another feature of the 
world export of engineering products 
in the past has been that nearly 97 
per cent of the imports in the 
industrial countries has been from 
the industrial countries. The im¬ 
ports from developing countries and 
Eastern Trading areas have been only 
three per cent of the total imports. In 
other words, almost the entire import 
of engineering goods in the industrial 
countries has been from among 
themselves. 

The developing countries imported 
$ 15.60 billion worth of engineering 
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goods during 1968 (1969 figures are not 
available). Contrary to the import pat¬ 
tern found in the industrial countries, 
only 2.8 percent (.43 billion $) im¬ 
ports were from the developing coun 
rics. As much as 88 per cent of their 
imports were from the industrial count¬ 
ries and the rest from the eastern trad¬ 
ing areas. Needless to say that there is a 
strong case for not only increasing the 
share of exports from developing count¬ 
ries to the industrial areas and Eastern 
Trading areas, but also increasing their 
exports to other developing countries. 

Compisition of Trade 

According to a study made by the 
GATT some time back, the relative per¬ 
centages of the product groups ex¬ 
ported were as under: 

Product group Percentage 


Industrial and agricultural 


machinery 

38.5 

Research intensive equipment 

20.7 

Passenger cars and parts 

19.8 

Consumer durables 

9.7 

(other than passenger cars) 
Heavy transport equipment 

3.7 

Miscellaneous manufac¬ 

tures of metal 

7.6 


100.0 


The above six broad classes covered 

the following categories of engineering 

products. 

I ■ Industrial and Agricultural Machinery 

1. Steam boilers and engines. 

2. Internal combustion engines 
(other than aircraft). 

3. Miscellaneous engines (other than 
aircraft). 

4. Electric power machinery. 

5. Switchgear and other apparat us for 
electrical circuits. 

6. Equipment for distributing electri¬ 
city. 

7. Agricultural tractors. 

8. Other agricultural machinery. 

9. Machine tools working metals. 

10. Other powered tools. 

11. Metal working machinery. 

12. Textile machinery. 

13. Paper and pulp mill machinery. 

14. Printing and book binding machi¬ 
nery. 

15. Food-processing machinery (ex¬ 
cluding domestic). 

16. Construction, mining and mineral 
processing machinery. 

17. Heating and cooling equipment. 

*8. Pumps and centrifuges. 

19. Mechanical handling equipment. 

20. Packaging and weighing machi¬ 
nery. 


Table I 

SHIFT IN COMPOSITION FOR INDIA’S EXPORT OF ENGINEERING GOODS 

~~~ 1964-65 1969-70™ 



Value 

Pcreen- 

Value 

Percen- 


(Rs in 

tage to 

(Rs in 

tageto 


crores) 

total 

crores) 

total 

Total Engineering Exports: 

26.47 

100 

106.37 

100 

A. Industrial and Agricultural 





Machinery 





(1) Internal combustion engines 

0.65 


2.57 


(2) Electric motors, transformers. 





sweitchgears etc. 

0.09 


2.49 


(3) Elect rical a pparat us and acces- 





sories 

0.43 


0.98 


(4) Equipment for disbributing 





electricity — 





(i) Wires and cables 

0.93 


11.21 


(ii) Transmission line towers 

0.54 


2.95 


(5) Agricultural tractors, imple- 





ments etc. 

0.09 


0.60 


(6) Machine tools 

0.26 


2.95 


(7) Cutting tools and hand tools 





etc. 

0.39 


2.67 


(8) Jute, textile & knitting ma- 





chinery 

0.77 


7.00 


(9) Food processing machinery 

0.52 


0.69 


(10) Sugar mill machinery 

0.12 


0.30 


(11) Pumps and centrifuges 

0.26 


0.43 


(12) Heating and cooling equipment 

0.06 


0.79 


(13) Hoisting and lifting machinery 



0.64 


(14) Structural fabrication and me- 





chanical handling equipment 

0. II 


1.90 


(15) Ball and roller bearings 



0.12 


(16) Excavators 

— 


0.65 



5.22 

19 

38.94 

38' 

B. Research Intensive Equipment 

. — 

... 

- -- 

-- - 

(1) Office machinery—data pro¬ 





ceeding 



1.96 


(2) Telephonic and telegraphic 





equipment 

0.12 


0.99 


(3) Electronic components (includ¬ 





ing gramophone records) 

0.48 


2.11 


(4) Scientific instrument 

0.03 


0.45 



~o.6.r~ 

3 

~ 5.51 

5 

C. Consumer Durables 





(1) Sewing machines 

0.74 


0.86 


(2) Batteries and accumulators 

0.74 


1.76 


(3) Electric fens 

1.55 


2.15 


(4) Bicycles & parts 

1.25 


4.66 


(5) Electric lamps 

0.15 


0.51 


(6) Typewriters 

0.07 


0.05 



4.50 

17 

9.99 

jjj- 

D. Automobiles and Parts 

1.73 

6 

14.3! 

13 

E. Heavy Transport Equipment 





(1) Railway vehicles—wagons and 





coaches 

0.06 


0.52 


(2) Track and signalling materials 

0.88 


0.79 


(3) Fasteners 

0.09 


0.82 



““7.03 


2.TT 

. __ 

2 

F. Miscellaneous Manufactures of Fer¬ 





rous and Non-Ferrous Metals 

13.36 

51 

35.49 

33 


Note: Although the percentage for heavy transport equipment during 1969-70 
has come down to only two per cent, the fall was mainly because of the raw 
materials shortages. Today orders for about Rs 55 crores arc in hand. 
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21. Spraying, vending and other ma¬ 
chinery. 

22. Ball and roller bearings. 

23. Non-electrical machinery and 
applicances n.o.s. 

II. Research Intensive Equipment 

1. Calculating and other office ma¬ 
chines (excl. typewriters). 

2. Telecommunication equipment 
(excl. televisoin and radio receiv¬ 
ers). 

3. Electronic components (including 
valves and tubes). 

4. Electro-medical and X-ray appa¬ 
ratus. 

5. Electrical measuring apparatus. 

6. Electrical machinery and appli¬ 
ances and parts n.o.s. 

7. Scientific and controlling instru¬ 
ments. 

8. Aircraft (including engines and 
parts). 

II. Consumer Durables (other than Pas¬ 
senger Cars) 

1. Typwriters. 

2. Sewing machines. 

3. Television receivers. 

4. Radio receivers. 

5. Other household equipment. 

6. Batteries and accumulators. 

7. Electric lamps. 

8. Motorcycles and parts. 

9. Bicycles and parts. 

10. Photographic and cinematogra¬ 
phic equipment. 

11. Watches and clocks. 

IV. Passenger Cars and Parts 

V. Heavy Transport Equipment 

1. Buses, lorries and trailers. 

2. Railway vehicles. 

3. Ships and boats. 

VI. Miscellaneous Manufactures of Me¬ 
tals 

The study referred to above has 
established that the future growth po¬ 
tential is in the held of industrial and 
agricultural machinery and research 
intensive equipment followed by trans¬ 
port equipment. 

Pattern, Composition and Dirccton of 
Exports from India. 

The export of engineering goods dur¬ 
ing the last ten years has increased 
from Rs 12 crores to Rs 116 crores. An 
interesting feature of these exports has 
been that the growth rate in our ex¬ 
ports also has followed the pattern of 
world export of engineering products. 
In other words, the products covered 
under the heading industrial and agri¬ 
cultural machinery’ have contributed 
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the maximum, followed by transport 
equipment and research intensive equip¬ 
ment. Although in terms of fiscal ex¬ 
ports, the research intensivee quipments 
have shown only a modest figure in 
terms of potential, they have shown a 
vaster scope for expansion. The only 
exception has been in the field of passen¬ 
ger cars but in the heavy transport 
equipment consisting of buses, lorries, 
trucks, railway vehicles and automobile 
components, the growth rate has been 
even faster than the world trend. An 
idea of the change which has taken 
place in the course of the last five years 
can be had from Table I (p. 841). 

So far as the direction of our export 
is concerned, although the countries 
in Asia are still the largest buyers of our 
engineering products, there has been a 
significant shift in our exports to de¬ 
veloped countries like west Europe, 
east Europe and North America and 
to Africa which have been neglected in 
the past. Table il would give a 
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comparative picture during 1964r65 
and 1969-70. 

Target for the Fourth Plan 

The industry has tentatively fixed a 1 
target of Rs. 250 crores by 1973-74. 

The yearwise targets for the remain¬ 
ing three years of the Fourth Plan are 
as under 

1971- 72 Rs. 165 crores 

1972- 73 Rs. 210 „ 

1973- 74 Rs. 250 „ 

Engineering Goods Exports as Percen¬ 

tage to Total Exports 

The share of engineering goods in 
India’s total export has been gradually 
rising as could be seen from Table III. 

Impressive though the increase in 
the share of engineering goods has been 
to the national export, it has been so far 
very small as compared to other count- 


Table II 

SHIFT IN DIRECTION OF ENGINEERING GOODS EXPORT 




1964-65 

1969-70 


Regions 

Value 
(Rs in 
lakhs) 

Percen¬ 
tage to 
total 

Value 

(Rsin 

lakhs) 

Percen¬ 
tage to 
total 

1 . 

South-East Asia 

1,049.61 

4J 

2,471.62 

23 

2. 

West Asia 

694.39 

26 

2,347.91 

22 

3. 

Africa 

439.92 

16 

2,947.84 

28 

4. 

East Europe 

89.11 

3.4 

1,066.77 

10 

5. 

West Europe 

North & Central America 

194.69 

7 

913.46 

9 

6. 

99.88 

3.7 

525.44 

5 

7. 

8. 

South America 

West Indies 

8.591 
7.18 J 

0.5 

48.951 

13.85J 

| 0.5 

9. 

Oceanic Islands 

31.80 

1.2 

70.33 

0.5 

10. 

Australasia 

32.22 

1.2 

230.47 

2 



2,647.39 

100.0 

10,636.64 

100.0 


Tabus III 

ENGINEERING GOODS EXPORTS AS PERCENTAGE TO TOTAL 

EXPORTS 


Year 


Total Export Export of Engg. Percentage 
of India products of 

Engineering 

-Export to 

Rs in crores Rs in crores total export 


1967-68 

1193 

41.47 

3.5 

1968-69 

1356 

84.97 

6.3 

1969-70 . 

1413 

106.37 

7.5 

1970-71 

1513 

116.59 

7.6 
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ries, particularly, developed countries. 
This could be seen from the table below. 


Exporting countries 

Share of 
Engineering 
Exports in 
Exports 
of all 
Products 

1. United States 

44.9 

2. W. Germany 

52.2 

3. United Kingdom 

47.3 

4. Japan 

46.1 

5. France 

33.2 

6. Italy 

38.9 

7. Canada 

27.8 

8. USSR 

25.2 

9. GOR 

55.8 

10. Sweden 

41.4 

11. Netherlands 

24.4 

12. Switzerland 

51.0 

13. Czechoslovakia 

57.9 

14. BLEU 

23.1 

15. Poland 

40.8 

16. Denmark 

26.3 

17. Hungary 

37.9 

18. Austria 

27.6 

19. Norway 

24.9 

20. Yugoslavia 

23.6 

21. Rumania 

18.3 

22. Finland 

15.1 

23. Spain 

16.2 

24. Australia 

6.3 

25. Hong Kong 

17.9 


The All-India export target for 1973- 
74 has been estimated at Rs 1900 
crores. If we are able to achieve a target 
of Rs 250 crores for engineering goods, 
even then our contribution will be only 
about 13 per cent of the total. 

Looked at from another angle also, 
our export as percentage of the national 
engineering goods production has so 
far been very modest. The total en¬ 
gineering goods production has been 
estimated at round Rs 2500 crores. The 
exports during 1970-71 were only less 
than five per cent of the total product¬ 
ion. If we look at the contribution of 
engineering industries to export in rela¬ 
tion to production in other countries, 
we find that the percentages vary from 
10 (USA) to 64 (Switzerland). While 
as a developing country with so much 
internal demand to be catered for, we 
cannot expect to achieve the high per¬ 
centage achieved by the developed 
countries, we can safely plan to achieve 
an average of 15 per cent of the total 
engineering goods production for ex¬ 
port, 

A detailed examination of the export 
by individual firms, would indicate 
that while more than 3000 firms are re¬ 
gistered with the Engineering Export 
Promotion Council, actual exporters 
(even with Rs 1000 export) are not more 
than 1200. More interesting is the fact 
that the top 100 exporters are contri 
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buting roughly 70 percent of the total 
export and the second hundred are 
contributing 10 per cent. Thus, 80 per 
cent of the export has been done by 
roughly 200 units and the rest of 20 per¬ 
cent has been done by nearly 1000 units. 

In the course of the last two years, 
the government of India have intro¬ 
duced a policy of compulsory export in 
the case of a few selected industries 
and have offered certain inducement to 
units who contribute 10 percent of their 
production by treating them as priority 
industries, thereby assuring them utili¬ 
sation of the capacity to the fullest ex¬ 
tent and import of raw materials from 
preferred sources etc. Despite this stick 
and carrot policy, not many units have 
so far come forward to export. The 
picture on the canvas gets further dis¬ 
torted when we find that while some of 
the units are wholly export-oriented 
units and exporting 90 to 100 percent 
of their total production, others pro¬ 
ducing similar products are either 
marginally exporting or not exporting 
at all. 

If all the units registered, decide to 
exportaminimum of 10 percent of their 
total production, then not only the 
target of Rs 250 crores by 1973-74 would 
be achieved but would also pave the 
way for a much bigger leap during the 
remaining seven years of the decade. 

Earlier, we have estimated that the 
world export of engineering goods, 
based on a minimum growth rate of six 
percent per annum,would be around 
$ 150 billfon. Our contribution to the 
total world export has so far been less 
than 0.2 per cent. Even if we make an 
attempt to raise this percentage to one 
then our exports by 1980 should be more 
than Rs 1000 crores. If we plan to do 
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even Rs 1000 crores, then, at the current 
prices, we shall be contributing only 
0.8 per cen* to the total world export 
of engineering goods. Having regard 
to the past performance, one might be 
tempted to look at this target as a 
flight of imagination only. If, however, 
we look at this target in the context of 
what some of the industrialising count¬ 
ries have already achieved, the vast 
opportunity that the developing count¬ 
ries themselves offer for expansion of 
mutual trade, the opportunities which 
the developed countries have offered 
by liberalising import under the Ge¬ 
neralised System of Preference, then the 
target of Rs 1000 crores by 1980 should 
not be considered high. 

In the study of the GATT referred 
to above, export of engineering produces 
from ten industrialising countries in¬ 
cluding India during 1966 was as fol¬ 
lows: 

$ in million 


Engineering 

goods 

Country export 


1 . 

Poland 

584.3* 

2. 

Yugoslavia 

341.0 

3. 

Spain 

229.2 

4. 

Romania 

211.6 

5. 

Hong-Kong 

135.2 

6. 

Taiwan 

49.5 

7. 

Brazil 

37.1 

8. 

Mexico 

33.8 

9. 

India 

27.6 

10. 

Argentina 

23.4 


* Excluding shipments valued at $231 
million the composition and destina¬ 
tion of which are not reported in 
published statistics. 

It will be noted that a country like 
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Poland, which is much smaller in size, 
exported engineering goods to the tune 
of 8815 million in 1966. Even if S 231 
million are excluded because the compo¬ 
sition and destination are not reported 
in the published statistics, the export in 
terms of Indian rupees was more than 
Rs 435 crores. Yugoslavia exported 
more than Rs 250 crores worth of en¬ 
gineering goods in 1966. Even a small 
country like Taiwan, exported nearly 
Rs 40 crores worth or engineering 
goods in 1966. The annual growth rate 
of engineering goods export in Taiwan 
during the last three or four years has 
been more than 20 per cent. At this 
rate, the present level of engineering 
goods export from Taiwan is around 
Rs 100 crores. 

Target for 1980 

In the background of the trend in 
world export of engineering goods and 
♦ he achic\ements of some other de¬ 
veloping countries, it should be well 
within the capacity, competence and 
ability of Indian engineering industry, 
to aim at a target of Rs 1000 crores by 
1980. The product groups have been 
divided into six major categories and 
it has been shown that the growth in 
India’s export of engineering goods in 
recent years has followed the pattern 
of growth in the world export of en¬ 
gineering goods in general. Assuring 
that the pattern of growth in future is 
the same as hitherto, then we can break 
up Rs 1000 crores target asgiven in 
Table IV. 

Assuming further that we shall 
achieve Rs 250 crores target by 1973-74, 
the annual targets thereafter could be 
as follows: 


Target for Engineer¬ 
ing Exports 

Year - 

Target Percentage 


of 

(Rsin growth 

crores) over 

previous 
year 

1974-75 250 25 

1975*76 390 24 

J 976-77 480 23 

1977-78 590 23 

J 978-79 730 22 

1979- 80 875 20 

1980- 81 1000 17 


The overall annual growth rate dur¬ 
ing J970-71 to 1973-74 has been en¬ 
visaged at 30 per cent. In the annual 
targets mentioned above, we have pro¬ 
posed a progressive reduction in the 
anrlual growth rate, because as the 


value of exports increase, growth rate 
will come down. 

The export targets for all the com¬ 
modities projected by the Planning 
Commission as under: 

1973-74 1900 crores 

1978-79 2650 crores 

1980-81 3020 crores 


We have earlier stated that the contri¬ 
bution of engineering goods to the total 
export, has been rising gradually dur¬ 
ing the last few years and is likely to be 
13 per cent by 1973-74. By 1980-81, this 
percentage would go upto 33. In other 
words, the industry would be contribut¬ 
ing 1 /3rd of the total export. It is 
only then that we can claim to have 
sufficiently industrialised and exported 
manufactured products in line with 
other developed countries. The depen¬ 
dence on the export of primary products 
or agriculrural based commodities will 
have by then considerably reduced. 

Achievement of export of Rs 1000 
crores by the end of this decade will 
be a day of great significance. In terms 
of domestic value, the above figure 
would be approximately Rs 1250 to 
1400 crores assuming that the export 
prices will be 25 to 40 per cent lower 
than the domestic prices. Since we have 
assumed that the country should try 
for an export of 15 per cent of the total 
engineering goods output, the domestic 
production will have to be of the order 
of approximately Rs 6500 to 7000 crores 
by 1980 as against the present produc¬ 


tion of Rs 2500 crores. If we can 
achieve this production target, then 
the gains to the country’s economy by 
way of production of a wide range of 
products, access to modern technology, 
improvement in design and engineering 
services, provision of infrastructual faci¬ 
lities such as shipping, transport, bank¬ 
ing insurance, ports, and customs and 
employment opportunities in the manu¬ 
facturing and distribution sectorscould 
very well be imagined. A vast quantity 
and variety of components, spare parts 
and accessories will give employment 
to thousands and thousands of workers. 
Improvement in quality and economy 
of scale of production achieved through 
increased export, would help the indus¬ 
try to provide better services to the do¬ 
mestic consumers as well. 

The achievement of the target of this 
magnitude, however, is dependent on 
certain essential inputs. They are briefly 
indicated below. 

(a) there is a peaceful atmosphere in 
which the industry can plan with 
confidence; 

(b) the restrains on expansion, di¬ 
versification, imports of basic 
raw matrials/stores etc. are com¬ 
pletely removed for the expor¬ 
ting industries; 

(c) supply of steel is assured; and 

(d) immediate steps are taken for 
providing infratructural facili¬ 
ties to cope with the volume and 
nature of export that, would 
arise future 


Table IV 


TREND IN THE EXPORT OF ENGINEERING GOODS 


Broad categories 


Industrial and agricultural 
machinery 

Research-intensive equipment 
Consumer durables 
Automobiles and parts 
Heavy transport equipment 
Miscellaneous manufactures of 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals 


♦Contribution of this group has been high in India, because sius has yet to 
achieve the degree of specialisation and selectivity as the developed countries. 
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We keep the nation moving 
on wheels 


The wheel sterted a lot of things rolling. For 
example, the railways which connect villages to 
cities, products to markets and one region to another 
Tata Steel rails, wheels and axles help to carry 
passengers and goods across this vast country. 

Providing communications, steel is vital to the 
nation's progress. Nothing else combines such 
strength, versatility and value for money. 

Which is why we spend a lot of time, effort and 
money on continuously improving what you get 
with the Tata stamp on it. 

Tata Steel helps to give momentum to the 
Indian economy. 


TATA STEEL 
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Not much attention has been paid by the people in this country to the spate of ordi¬ 
nances promulgated by the President during the past few days because of the im¬ 
pending danger of war between India and Pakistan. The take-over of coking coal 
mines and the Delhi Transport Undertaking by the government did evoke some 
protest though the ordinance on the changes'in "the structure of Visva-Bharati did 
not cause even a ripple in the troubled waters of this renowned university founded 
by Gurudev Tagore. The ordinance relating to the amendment of the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, has however far-reaching implications 
for a large number of factories which had to close down for a variety of reasons. 
This ordinance enables the government to assume charge of any sick or closed 
industrial unit which in its view has “possibilities of running or re-starting” and 
which is essential for the “production, supply or distribution of articles" needed by 
the public. 

The wording of the ordinance shows that the go\ eminent's experience of na¬ 
tionalisation of sick cotton textile mills has not been completely lost on it. It 
has therefore couched it in language which enables it to take over a sick unit which 
offers opportunities for economic working or which needs to be run in public 
interest. The government would not however move to take over each 
and every sick or closed unit. Those factories which have deficient or obso¬ 
lete machinery and in the view' of the government would not turn out to be effi¬ 
cient units even after increased investments, would be left out. This is a realistic 
approach and needs to be commended. But to take over a unit which is economi¬ 
cally viable but has not been able to function because of the intransigence of labour 
is unjust and undesirable In such a case, the government must move to bring 
about rapprochement between employers and employees and should assist in the 
maintenance of law and order. Many units in West Bengal in particular were 
closed down because of the difficult labour situation and the prevalence of 
lawlessness. In such cases, the government should provide support to the 
factories in restarling work and should use its authority in bringing about a 
change in the law and order situation. 

Even those factories which the go\eminent ultimately decides to take over 
will need the co-operation of workers for making them economically viable. These 
units wW put to test the labour policy of the government. The demand of the 
workers for increased wages through increments in bonus and frings benefits will 
have to be met if they are to be contented partners in the revival of the closed or 
sick units. The central labour ministry has exhibited poor knowledge about the 
current economic trends in the country and has, advertently or inadvertently, en¬ 
couraged the labour unions to put forward fantastic demands for increases in emo¬ 
luments. The furore over enhanced bonus before Diwali this year is worth recall¬ 
ing here. The part played by Mr Khadilkur in this case was hardly conducive to 
the generation of harmony between employers and employees. 

To overcome the difficulty of having to pay increased wages to workers in the 
nationalised factories, the government has, without any sense of guilt, adopted 
double standards. The ordinance has given special powers to it to suspend the 
operation of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act and the Minimum Wages Act in the case of the units wherever it deems 
it necessary. It follows that the workers in the sick mills taken over by the govern¬ 
ment would not be entitled to the level of wages prevailing in other public sector 
undertakings. How far the government will succeed in winning over the co-ope¬ 
ration of the workers in these units remains to be seen. What is obvious is that 
this policy of double-talk and double-think by the government is not likely to 
yield the desired results because labour unions in these units arc not Iikef\ to 
be tamed on the basis of vague promises. 

if the workers have been agitating for increased wages consequent, upon the 
rise in prices, they are not to be blamed lor it. Neither does the blame lie with the 
industry which is interested in the smooth running of its machinery in 6rder to ob¬ 
tain an adequate return on capital employed. It is the imprudent economic policy 
pursued by the government which is the root cause of the disenchantment between 
employers and employees. The prices in this country have continued to rise in the 
past one year in particular because the expansion in money supply has taken place 
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at a rate which is more than twice the 
rate of increase in the supply of goods 
and services. In such a situation, 
prices cannot but rise. Tt is only vdien 
the government also makes a deter¬ 
mined effort to hold the price-line 
through adequate control over money 
supply that the labour situation can be 
kept under control. 

Even if labour gives full co-ope¬ 
ration in the running of sick mills, 
where are the managers to run these 


units? The public sector is already 
short of able and efficient managers. 
The fate of the sick units taken over 
by the government is likely to hinge 
upon the availability of men of calibre 
and competence. It is quite possible 
that the government would take up 
the challenge of administering the 
sick units rather carefully and sparingly 
and the number of units which would 
ultimately come under its control 
would not be large. 


oflU 158drores or roughly two million 
tonnes. 

After March, there has been further 
heavy expansion of credit and the maxi¬ 
mum point was touched in July with 
the total at Rs 430.4 crores. By Sep- 
tember-end there was a decline to R$ 
375.2 crores indicating that in a six- 
month period there were bigger addi¬ 
tions to stocks. Indigenously procured 
foodgrains could have been easily five 
million tonnes which would suggest 
that imported grains have helped to 
build these stocks by 3.5 million tonnes. 


Banks and Buffer Stocks 


Tin 1 details relating to the expansion 
of credit by the scheduled commercial 
banks for procurement of foodgrains 
by the Food Corporation of India, 
states and other agencies, released by 
the Reserve Bank of India, give an indi¬ 
cation of the magnitude of the ope¬ 
ration. They also give rise to many 
questions for which satisfactory answers 
have to be found. So long as the pro¬ 
curement operations meant only pur¬ 
chases of foodgrains at harvest time 
and the stocks were released during 
lean months, there were no net addi¬ 
tions to stocks and the funds pro¬ 
vided were in the nature of temporary 
advances. This situation prevailed 
till the end of March, 1970 when aggre¬ 
gate advances under this head were only 
Rs 56.4 crores against Rs 45.3 crores 
in March 1966. 

The position, however, has changed 
vastly, since March 31, 1970 and it has 
now to be decided what exactly should 
be the utility of procurement credit 
and whether bank finance should be 
used for buffer stock operations. The 
bumper harvests in 1969-70 and 1970- 
71 have obviously been helpful in the 
creation of larger net surpluses and it 
has been possible to achieve the ob¬ 
jective of building up buffer stocks not 
only out of grain imported under the 
PL 480 agreement but also purch¬ 
ases out of bumper harvests of the last 
two seasons. This will be evident from 
the fact that buffer stocks were over 8.5 
million tonnes by the middle of this 
year. Allowing for fluctuation in 
slocks of about two million tonnes as 
a result of sales of foodgrains during 
the lean months, net buffer stocks were 
probably of the order of 6.5 million 
tonnes which is H million tonnes more 
than the target of five million tonnes. 
I (was despaired at one stage whether 
this target would be achieved even by 
the end of the current Plan period. 

It is not known, however, what 
exactly is the composition of buffer 
stocks and how the comfortable total 
of 8.5 million tonnes has been achiev¬ 
ed. Judging by the contraction in 
credit under this head in August- 


September this year, the outgo could 
not have been more than one million 
tonnes, indicating that net stocks at the 
end of September last were even 7.5 
million tonnes. 

It will probably be helpful at this 
stage to analyse the trends in procure¬ 
ment credit extended by the scheduled 
banks between March 1970 and Sep¬ 
tember 1971 with a view to finding out 
what has been the magnitude of pro¬ 
curement operations and whether in 
the future these operations should be 
continued in the present form. Also, 
it has to be determined whether there 
should he support operations instead 
of procurement operations on an un¬ 
restricted basis. At the end of March. 
1970 procurement credit amounted to 
Rs 56.4 crores. It rose to a maximum 
point of Rs 206.7 crores in June 1970 
and thereafter declined to Rs 164.9 
crores by September 1970. ByMarchcnd 
this year there was a rise to Rs 214.4 
crores indicating there were net addi¬ 
tions to procured stocks to the extent 


In any policy of the post-war transition 
period which aims at bringing about an orderly 
stepping down of our inflationary price level, 
the height at which the prices of agricultural 
commodities are to be stabilized will be a deter¬ 
mining consideration. Speaking recently in the 
Legislative Assembly on the food situation Dr 
Kajcndra Prasad, Food Minister, expressed 
the Government's opposition to an increase m 
the prices of food-grains and denied that any 
case had been made out for it. And this has 
been followed up by a Press Note, which states 
that the existing statutory or ceiling prices will 
continue for another twelve months. The Minis¬ 
ter for Food also promised early consideration 
by the Government of the Report of the Sub¬ 
committee on Agricultural Prices. All this is 
good, so far as it goes, especially the decision 
not to raise food prices, since any other deci¬ 
sion would only be a further impetus to infla- 


In the absence of any details regard¬ 
ing imports in the past year and more, 
it is difficult to say how much of food- 
grains has been sold for cash and prefe¬ 
rence has been shown for building up 
stocks of procured foodgrains and use 
bank credit for the purpose. There 
has no doubt been some staggering of 
imports. But even assuming there were 
sizable imports, net additiens to buffer 
stocks should have been made out of 
procured foodgrains. 

It has, therefore, to be decided what 
should be the future strategy, whether 
there should be a complete suspension 
of imports and also whether there should 
be procurement in unlimited quantities. 
There will have to be clear thinking as a 
difficult situationmay arise if the official 
estimates of an output of 112-113 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of foodgrains turn out 
to be correct. As it has been stated 
that the output in 1970-71 would have 
been even 108 million tonnes, the ex¬ 
cess of about four million tonnes may 
not be easily absorbed even allowing 
for extra consumption of one million 
tonnes annually on account of rc- 


tion. But surely it does not go far enough. 
At least for another year and possibly for a 
longer period. Government do not contemplate 
any reduction in food prices which is so essen¬ 
tial to a decline in the general price level. The 
difficulties of the Government are real and for¬ 
midable. No price reduction in one sector is 
possible without similar reductions in other 
sectors. And, an all-round reduction in prices 
and costs, however desirable on grounds of 
equilibrium with the external prices, is not easy 
to achieve in face of the social resistances and 
the economic scarcities such as are encountered 
today. Even if Government would, it could 
not readily choose a level for the general prices 
to the attainment of which action should be 
directed, without feeling uncertain that that 
level might prove untenable at a later stage in 
the light of home and foreign circumstances as 
they develop then. 
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fugecs from East Bengal. There is 
a feeling that the carry-overs from the 
last two seasons have been increasing 
and with the rc-stocking by the trade, 
the marketable surplus may increase 
more than in proportion to the in¬ 
crease in output. In that event, it may 
become necessary to effect purchases on 
an unprecedented scale and there may 
be nel additions to stocks by even three 
million tonnes resulting in aggregate 
advances rising to Rs 600 crores or 
about 12 per cent of all scheduled bank 
credit at that point of time. 

While the expansion of credit of this 
order may not immediately create any 
problem for the banking system and it 
may not be necessary to utilise fully 
the refinance facilities provided by the 
Reserve Bank, because of a sluggish 
growth in advances in other directions, 
unrestricted procurement credit even 
out of owned resources of the banking 
systm may have inflationary conse¬ 
quences if there were no subsequent 
sales and there were net additions to 
buffer stocks over a period. This was 
probably the reason why MrS. Jaganna- 
than. Governor of the Reserve Bank, 
observed in Madras recently that the 
Food Corporation and other agencies 
should also find the required resources 
by effecting sales through procurement 
operations. In other words, the 
question arises how net additions to 
buffer stocks should be financed and to 


what extent buffer stocks should be 
raised. 

The safe limit has probably been 
reached and important decisions re¬ 
garding the discontinuance of procure¬ 
ment purchases and the introduction of 
support operations at the appropriate 
stage will have to be taken. Clearly, 
during the period of transition there 
has to he limited procurement for 
meeting obligations in the statutorily 
rationed areas and for meeting subsi¬ 
dised commitment, as in Tamil Nadu. 
But after procurement purchases had 
been completed, there should be only 
support operations. It is obviously un¬ 
practical to expect in the present con¬ 
text that budgetary resources could be 
found by the centre for buffer stock 
purchases when it is compelled to in¬ 
dulge in large-scale deficit financing 
for meeting heavy expenditure on main¬ 
taining refugees and on military 
preparedness. Bank credit can be pre¬ 
ferred to deficit financing if the lending 
institutions do not make use of the 
refinance facilities offered by the central 
banking institution. But continuous 
additions to buffer stocks have their 
inflationary and distorting effects as 
witnessed in Japan. There should be 
therefore, proper crop planning and 
intelligent changes in procurment 
operations in the light of develop¬ 
ments in the current agricultural 
season. 


ability of export surpluses and to make 
them competitive. 

But export policies continue to be 
vague and vacillating and the procedur¬ 
es cumbersome and costly as ever be¬ 
fore. For example, exporters have been 
complaining that it takes several months 
and even years to get the refund of the 
duties paid by them on the import of 
materials and machinery used for ex¬ 
port. About Rs 2h crores by way of re¬ 
fund of drawback duties arc said to 
have been held up for the last 21 years 
from the engineering industries. Simi¬ 
lar amounts in the case of other indus¬ 
tries must also be substantial. When the 
import duties are revised, the announce¬ 
ment of the new rates of drawback is 
delayed for several months, which 
create financial hardship and uncertain¬ 
ty among exporters. 

Shortage of raw materials has been 
a major handicap for most export 
industries. New Delhi's short-term re¬ 
medy for this problem is to arrange im¬ 
ports. But this policy itself is creating 
new difficulties for the export indus¬ 
tries. Since the raw'materials arc gene¬ 
rally imported through the public sec¬ 
tor agencies, industries complain that 
they are unable to obtain the supplies 
strictly in accordance with the specifi¬ 
cations. The import prices arc not al¬ 
ways competitive and the delivery is 
often delayed. The government seems 
to think that since it has decided to ini- 


GSP and Expot 

The government of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany recently issued promi¬ 
nent advertisements in Indian news¬ 
papers, drawing the attention of our 
businessmen to the new opportunities 
that arc now available for trading 
with the European Common Market 
under the Generalised System of Prefer¬ 
ences (GSP). The advertisements said 
that the introduction of the GSP would 
generate additional trade worth at least 
one billion dollars in the countries 
of the European Common Market and 
India would stand to gain from this 
expansion. It highlighted the fact that 
India would have duty-free access to 
this new market for the export of indus¬ 
trial goods and would get preferential 
tariffs for certain agricultural products. 


Opportunities 

Ministry of Foreign Trade to under¬ 
take a campaign through the daily and 
periodical press to publicise effectively 
what the GSP means to India’s export 
trade. 

That the European Economic Com¬ 
munity would introduce the GSP from 
July I, this year (and that the other 
countries would follow suit in due 
course) was known for a long time. But 
New Delhi did not seem to have done 
timely and adequate preparations to 
enable our businessmen to take full 
advantage of the facilities under the 
GSP. The Ministry of Foreign Trade 
and the other economic ministries 
should have discussed in depth the sig¬ 
nificance of the GSP and taken appro¬ 
priate measures to increase the avail¬ 


port steel worth Rs 200 crores in 1971- 
72, the engineering industries can rest 
assured of regular and adequate sup¬ 
plies. But these industries have express¬ 
ed doubts about the import policy be¬ 
ing so implemented as to arrange for 
the prompt availability of the types 
of steel required by them. The target 
for the export of engineering goods has 
been fixed at Rs J65 crores in 1971-72, 
Rs 210 crores in 1972-73 and Rs 250 
crores in 1973-74. But the steel avail¬ 
able for the engineering industries in 
the past few months has been far 
short of the requirement. The table be¬ 
low shows the tonnage of steel requir¬ 
ed by the engineering industries and the 
allocation made by the Steel Priority 
Committee. 

The Engineering Export Promotion 
Council says that the allocations made 
by the Steel Priority Committee work 
out to only 12 to 15 per cent of the 
sponsored quantity and that the gap 


While Bonn is thus widely publicising 

the new opportunities available for STEEL REQUIREMENT AND ALLOCATION TO ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 
Indian exporters. New Delhi seems to 

have done little to make our business- -;---*- 

men aware of the implications of the Period Tonnage reported SPC Allocation 

GSP. It is true that the Indian Institute --- 

of Foreign Trade and the Federation of October—December, 1970 34,590 M/T 7,990 M/T 

Indian Export Organisations have made January—March, 1971 73,398 M/T 7,685 /MT 

some assessment of the advantages ac- April—June, 1971 71,634 M/T 9,892 M/T 

crumg to India from the GSP. But July—September, 1971 73,819 M/T 10,942 /MT 

one would have ■ expected the union-- 
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the popularity of jute manufactures. 
A good deal of the capacity created for 
the production of jute specialities in 
West Bengal remains unutilised because 
of the lack of foreign demand for them. 
The jute industry has reiterated its 
request for a separate export promotion 
council which will enable it to obtain 
larger assistance from the Marketing 
Development Fund and intensify its 
export activities. Whether the govern¬ 
ment agrees to this proposal or not, 
it should see to it that the present oppor¬ 
tunity is fully used to strengthen the 
competitive capacity of our jute indus¬ 
try. The cotton textile industry also 
needs to he given the necessary facili¬ 
ties to expedite its modernisation pro¬ 
gramme and to secure sufficient supplies 
of raw cotton at fair prices. 

India’s total exports in the first four 
months of 1971-72 are estimated to 
have increased by 24.6 per cent com¬ 


pared with the same period of the pre¬ 
vious year, the figures being Rs 538.1 
crores compared with Rs 431.84 crores, 
a,rise of Rs 106.2 crores. This impres¬ 
sive’increase has occurred mainly in 
jute goods, engineering products, handi¬ 
crafts and some other items. The de¬ 
tails are not available in terms of coun¬ 
tries and commodities. But in view of 
the slow rate of growth in our indus¬ 
trial production in the recent months, 
the severe shortage of many essential 
raw materials, and the rising trend in 
prices, we cannot afford to slacken our 
efforts at export promotion or play 
politics with our foreign trade. The 
GSP has given greater scope not only 
for India’s exports but also for those of 
her competitors in many commodities. 
The government of India, therefore, 
should adopt a practical approach not 
merely to export and import problems 
but also to industrial licensing and 
other aspects of economic policy. 


Widening Horizons 


between the estimated demand and sup¬ 
ply to the exporting sector (3,84,000 
metric tons) is far too big to make for¬ 
ward planning possible. 

The other non-traditional exporters 
have also similar problems in regard 
to the availability of raw materials. For 
example, the exporters of chemicals and 
allied products are not certain about the 
regular and sufficient supplies of tita¬ 
nium dioxide, zinc oxide, tin plates for 
fabricating containers, carbon black, 
and soda ash. Our marine products 
have a large demand in many parts of 
Europe and America but their exports 
are handicapped by the scarce supplies 
of frog legs, lobster tails, prawns, and 
shrimps as well as suitable trawlers and 
fishing boats. The exporters of other 
items also are unable to plan with con¬ 
fidence for one reason or the other, all 
of which shows that the government of 
India has not fully realised the implica¬ 
tions of the GSP for boosting our ex¬ 
ports. 

Apart from raw materials shortage, 
there are other hurdles to larger exports, 
like the restrictions imposed by the 
licensing policy on the larger business 
houses, excessive shipping freight, lack 
of regular sailings to certain countries, 
and the difficulty in getting packing cre¬ 
dit from the hanks. The government of 
India may not be able to do much in res¬ 
pect of some of these problems like the 
high shipping freight but there are 
others on which it should act promptly. 
For example, the larger business houses 
should be permitted to expand, diver¬ 
sify and collaborate with foreign com¬ 
panies without imposing unreasonable 
restrictions in regard to exports. The 
report of the Abs delegation from West 
Germany which visited India last year 
also referred to the reluctance of foreign 
investors to enter into collaboration 
agreements which involved an obliga¬ 
tion to export. 

The developments in Bangla Desh 
have given a boost to the export of our 
jute goods. But the government of India 
should provide some positive incentives 
to help our jute industry to recover its 
lost markets and stabilise its position. 
The industry has complained that the go¬ 
vernment has been giving it little assis¬ 
tance to undertake effective publicity 
in foreign markets for its non-tradi¬ 
tional products like carpet backing and 
decorative fabrics. The Indian Jute 
Mills Association has closed down its 
offices in London and Brussels because 
of inadequate financial support from 
New Delhi; and even its office in New 
York is unable to function in a dynamic 
way. The government docs not seem to 
realise that half-hearted publicity is a 
waste of money. On the other hand, 
publicity conducted imaginatively and 
intensively can greatly help to increase 


The aspiration of our engineering in¬ 
dustry to raise the exports of its pro¬ 
ducts to Rs 1,000 crores per annum by 
1980-81 ostensibly may look over¬ 
pitched. But if the background paper 
circulated at a conference organised in 
New Delhi on October 22. by the En¬ 
gineering Association of India, is any 
guide, the task is by no means beyond 
accomplishment. Our engineering 
goods exports went up from a bare Rs 
12 crores to Rs 117 crores during the 
last one decade. They are expected to 
rise to Rs 175 crores this year and to 
as much as R$ 250 crores by the end of 
the current Plan period—two years 
hence. The rate of growth between 
1970-71 and 1973-74, thus, would be 
approximately 30 per cent per annum. 
With the widening of the base, it may 
not be possible to maintain such 
a high rate of growth thereafter. But 
even if it tends to decelerate from 25 
per cent in 1974-75 to 24 per cent in 
1975-76, 23 per cent in 1976-77 and 
1977-78, 22 per cent in 1978-79, 20 
per cent in 1979-80 and 17 per cent in 
1980-81, the industry feels that it would 
be able to raise its exports to Rs 1.000 
crores at the turn of the next decade, 
when the global trade in engineering 
goods, even on the basis of modest 
six per cent per annum increase, as 
against 13 per cent between 1966 and 
1969, would go up to nearly Si50 bil¬ 
lion. 

The industry has been encouraged 
to envisage the future growth of our 
engineering goods exports on the above 
lines apparently by the increasing ac¬ 
ceptability that our products are find¬ 
ing abroad not only in the developing 


countries but also in the highly advan¬ 
ced ones. An analysis of our approxi¬ 
mately Rs 106 crores exports of 
gineering products in 1969-70 reveals 
that 23 per cent of these went to south¬ 
east Asia, 22 per cent to west Asia, 28- 
per cent to Africa, 10 per cent to east 
Europe, nine per cent to west Europe 
and five per cent to north and central 
America. The corresponding percen¬ 
tages in 1964-65, when our exports in 
the line totalled Rs 26.47 crores, were 
41, 26, 16, 3.4, 7 and 3.7, respectively. 
We are now selling to many countries 
not only industrial and agricultural 
machinery and consumer durables but 
have also established a market abroad, 
though a modest one, for our research 
intensive equipment, automobile parts 
and heavy transport equipment. A 
beginning has as well been made in 
undertaking turnkey jobs in foreign 
countries. This is in tune with the de¬ 
velopment of engineering goods exports 
in the advanced nations. The process 
should get further fillip as a result of 
the launching of the generalised scheme 
of preference recently and the mounting 
labour costs in the advanced countries. 

The above should suggest that the 
aspiration of our engineering in¬ 
dustry is not at all misplaced; it has 
developed enough confidence and com¬ 
petence to undertake the job of push¬ 
ing the exports of its products to the 
level of Rs 1,000 crores by 1980-81 
What is required is that all assistance 
should be provided to the industry to 
accomplish the task which obviously 
is of crucial importance in the interest 
of rapidly raising our export earnings- 
so that the goal of having a self sus- 
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taining. economy is reached in another 
about 15 years. Incidentally, if the ex¬ 
ports of engineering goods are stepped 
up to Rs 1,000 crores by 1980-81, 
they will form about 33 per cent of the 
country’s total export earnings in that 
year which have been tentatively en¬ 
visaged by the Planning Commission 
around Rs 3,000 crores. 

The most important task which the 
union government has to undertake to 
make the above dream realisable obvi¬ 
ously is the ensuring of adequate raw 
material supplies. With the prospects 
of foreign aid non-too-bright and the 
stringency on the foreign exchange 
front likely to continue for a consider¬ 
able time to come, any large-scale im¬ 
ports of steel all these years apparently 
cannot be expected. We have to accele¬ 
rate the growth of domestic produc¬ 
tion, especially of the types of steel 
required for manufacturing exportable 
items. The country cannot afford to 
have a limping steel industry; the exist¬ 
ing steelworks have to be worked to 
their optimum capacities and the sett¬ 
ing up of the planned ones has to be 
expedited. 

The future exports of our engineering 
goods, in line with the global trend, 
obviously will have to be mostly in the 
fields of industrial plants and machinery, 
heavy transport, power station equip¬ 
ment and other electrical equipment, 
heavy structural, boilers, etc. As the 
Chairman of the Engineering Export 
Promotion Council, Mr Raunaq Singh, 
and the President of the Engineering 
Association of India, Mr Stya Paul, 
pointed out at the above conference, the 
exporters intending to enter into com¬ 
mitments for such heavy projects have 
to face hundred and one problems— 
concerning political stability, fluc¬ 
tuations in exchange rates, terms of 
credit^ interest rates, stability in raw 
material prices, assurances about im¬ 
port licences, continuation of com¬ 
pensatory cash allowances, drawbacks 
on various taxes, etc. A suitable machi¬ 
nery for sorting out these difficulties 
needs to be set up expeditiously. The 
dialogue between the industry and 
government on all these issues will 
have to be a continuing'process; ad 
hoc considerations will not do. 

Equally important is the effective 
implementation of the various assis¬ 
tance schemes which are already in 
operation or which may have to be de¬ 
signed in future. Complaints against 
expeditious reimbursement to exporters 
of the benefits they are entitled to un¬ 
der these schemes are not wanting. 
Manv a time the reimbursement is de¬ 
layed inordinately, driving the expor¬ 
ters to exasperation. The proper imple¬ 
mentation of the assistance schemes. 
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thus, has to be immediately attended to. 

The Indian entrepreneurs joining 
hands with local interests abroad in 
establishing joint ventures there can 
help our engineering goods exports a 
great deal. Sometimes they may have to 
participate in the equity capitals of 
these ventures not only to the extent 
of the export value of the Indian equip¬ 
ment but also to a larger extent so as 
to facilitate import of some machinery 
from a third country. Further, the inter¬ 
national purchase practices, which arc 
not unknown to our government, have 
to be followed. Some modifications in 
the policy for joint ventures abroad, 
thus, seem warranted. Unless wc re¬ 
design our policies in this field on the 
pattern of the advanced nations, we 
will fail to make any substantial head¬ 
way. Agreements with foreign count¬ 
ries where there is good scope for sett- 
ing up joint ventures, for the avoidance 
of double taxation is as well desirable. 
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So also the institution of a foreign in¬ 
vestment scheme for underwriting poli¬ 
tical risks. 

The export task visualised by our 
engineering industry further requires a 
rapid expansion of its production faci¬ 
lities. It is estimated that to sustain ex¬ 
ports worth Rs 1,000 crores, the aggre¬ 
gate output of the industry will have to 
be something of the order of Rs 7,000 
crores. Currently, we produce engineer¬ 
ing goods worth about Rs 2,500 crores 
annually. Undue constraints on the 
expansion of the present installed capa¬ 
cities or on the setting up of new capa¬ 
cities in certain lines have to be re¬ 
laxed. It will be a judicious policy to 
allow all the existing units, even if they 
belong to the large industrial houses, 
to expand to the internationally accep¬ 
ted economic sizes so that they can 
successfully compete with similar units 
in the develeped countries. 
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Progress of Banking in India 

S" C- SRI VAST AN/A AND ABDUL MOBIN 


The 14 major commercial banks in 
India were nationalised in order to 
serve the credit needs of all productive 
sectors, especially those of small-scale 
industries and agriculture, exports, 
budding entrepreneurs and weaker 
sections of the society. Some banks, 
accordingly announced schemes to help 
small traders such as artisans, carpenters, 
electricians, hair-dressers, laundries, 
shop decorators etc., as well as pro¬ 
fessional groups such as doctors, law¬ 
yers, and teachers. These banks have 
introduced schemes to assist transport 
operators for purchase of vehicles and 
to promote export by assisting and 
puiding new entrepreneurs and keep¬ 
ing them in close touch at all stages 
of export business from production 
base at home to marketing potentia¬ 
lity abroad. They are now extending 
“educational loans” to enable brilliant 
studenis placed in straitened circum¬ 
stances to carry on studies in India 
and abroad. 

These various schemes are expected 
to add to the advances to the said sec¬ 
tions of the society and to the num¬ 
ber of persons deriving benefit of 
bank credit. These schemes imply that 
there will be sizable increase in deposits 
which in its turn depends on consider¬ 
able expansion of branches, particu¬ 
larly in those areas where there were 
no banks or the existing facilities were 
inadequate. The object of this article 
is to evaluate the progress made by the 
nationalised banks in these directions 
since nationalisation. 

Loans to Agriculture 

Between June 1969 and May 1971, 
which corresponds roughly to two years 
of nationalisation, credit (both direct 
and indirect) to farmers increased from 
Rs 188 crores to Rs 379 crorcs. 
There is an improvement in the 
ratio of loans extended to agricul¬ 
ture to total bank credit from 5.4 
per cent at the end of June 1969 to 
8.4 per cent at the end of May 1971, 
(Table I). The finance to agriculture 
both direct and indirect at this rate 
should come to Rs 431.2 crores by the 
end of December 1971. 

No data on the extent of finance to 
small farmers have been released so 
far. The State Bank of India, however, 
has claimed that a sizable portion of 


its farm loans had gone to farmers with 
less than five acres of land. The na¬ 
tionalised banks had lent heavily, 
among others, to producers of cash 
crops such as sugarcane, who reside 
around the processing industry. 

Table I 

ADVANCES TO PRIORITY 
SECTORS 


(% to total credit at the Cod of) 

Sector 

June 

May 


1969 

1971 

Agriculture 

5.4 

8.4 

Small-scale industry 

8.3 

11.2 

Road transport opera- 



tors 

0.2 

1.0 

Retail trade & small 



business 

0.6 

1.9 

Professional Sc self- 



employed persons 

— 

0.2 

Education 

— 

0.1 

Total 

14.5 

22.8 


The advances to small-scale in¬ 
dustrial units increased from Rs 276 
crores to Rs 394 crores representing 
an increase of Rs 5.36 crores per 
month. The percentage of advances 
to small-scale industrial units to total 
advances increased from 8.3 to 11.2. 
Loans to small-scale industries at this 
rate are likely to go up to Rs 431.52 
crores by the end of December 1971. 

These two categories of priority ad¬ 
vances accounted for 19.6 per cent of 
the total bank advances in March 1971 
as against 13.7 per cent in June 1969. 

Advances to road transport operators 
increased from Rs6.7 crores to Rs 
37.09 crores, to retailers from Rs 
19.22 crores to Rs 74.45 crores, to 
professionals and self-employed per¬ 
sons from Rs 0.33 crores to Rs 7.6 
crores and to brilliant students from Rs 
0.44 crores to Rs 3.47 crores, during 
the period under review. The advances 
to these groups at this rate should go 
up to Rs 56.29 crores, Rs 118.85 crores, 
Rs 12.4 crores and Rs 5.51 crores, res¬ 
pectively at the end of December 1971. 

The total advances made by the State 
Bank, its subsidiaries and 14 major 
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commercial banks to agriculture, small- 
scale industries and other neglected 
sectors of the society swelled from Rs 
490.69 crores to Rs 895.61 crores. As 

proportion of aggregate advances 
of all public sector banks, advances to 
the hitherto neglected sectors increased 
from 14.5 per cent at the end of June 

1969 to 22.8 per cent at the end of May 
1971. 

The loan policies of banks have 
recorded change. Out of the total bank 
advances of Rs 4283.97 crores, secured 
advances outstanding as on October 

1970 accounted for Rs 3707.78 crores 
and clean advances Rs 576.19 crores. 
Although clean aduances fluctuated with 
busy and slack seasons, its overall per¬ 
centage in the total bank credit was 
satisfactory. 

The nature of security has also chan¬ 
ged. Total advances against food arti¬ 
cles, including foodgrains, sugar and 
gur and vegetable oils have increased. 
Sugar and gur were given higher 
advances as compared to foodgrains 
and vegetable oils. Advances against 
industrial raw materials including 
ground-nuts, oilseeds, cotton and kapas 
and raw jute had registered minor in¬ 
creases. 

Advances against other securities 
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such as tea, cotton textiles, jute tex¬ 
tiles. iron and steel and engineering 
products, chemicals, dyes paints and 
drugs, assets of industrial concerns 
and shares of joint stock companies 
have shown significant increases 
to Rs 3320.74 crores. The highest 
advances of Rs 668.96 crores 
were given against iron and steel 
and engineering products. It was 
followed by cotton and textiles, assets 
of industrial concerns, and chemi¬ 
cals, dyes, paints, drugs, and phar¬ 
maceuticals which together received 
an advance of Rs 728.07 crores in 1970 
as against Rs 53.5 crores in 1967. 

The extent to which the new policy 
of diversification of bank credit can be 
carried out, largely depends on two 
considerations. First, the success of 
the public sector banks in mobilising 
additonal deposits, and secondly, the 
promptness with which the new clientele 
honours its obligations. 

Growth of Deposits 

The growth in bank deposits was 
not significant as compared to credit 
extended by the banks. During the 
period, June 1968 to June 1971, aggre¬ 
gate deposit of all scheduled commercial 
hanks increased from Rs 3969.1 crores 
to Rs 6189.9 crores showing a rise of 
56 per cent, whereas advances increased 
from Rs 3103 crores to Rs 4776 crores 
during the year ending May 1971. The 
credit-deposit ratio has declined by one 
per cent from 78.2 per cent in 1968 to 
77.2 per cent in June 1971 (Table III). 
Commercial bank deposits as a pro¬ 
portion of national income have 
shown significant improvement from 
14.1 per cent in June 1969 to 18 per 
cent at the end of May 1971. This is, 
however, not at all impressive as com¬ 
pared to countries like Japan, the USA, 
ard Canada where deposits as a pro¬ 


portion of national income are 84 per 
cent, 56 per cent, and 49 per cent, 
respectively. 

Table 111 

SELECTED DATA FOR SCHEDULED 
COMMERCIAL BANKS 

Item June June 

1968 1971 

No. of offices 7044 11554 

Aggregate deposits 
(Rs crores) 3969.1 6189.9 

Deposits as % to na¬ 
tional income 14.1 18.0 

Total bank credit (Rs 
crores) 3102.9 4775.8 

Credit-deposit ratio 
(%) 78.2 77.2 

Investment in govern¬ 
ment and other ap¬ 
proved securities 1160.7 1798.9 
Investment-deposit 
ratio (%) 29.2 29.1 

Cash in hand and ba¬ 
lance with Reserve 
Bank 269.5 393.5 

Cash-deposit ratio (%) 6.8 6.4 

Source: The Economic Times , September 
4. 1971, page 4. 

The deposits per branch in banked 
areas were the highest in metropolitan 
centres and the lowest in rural centres. 
Still the deposit per branch in unban¬ 
ked centre| is satisfactory; due to 
various reasons: First, these were the 
neglected and untouched areas for 
banking. Secondly, the banking habits 
are yet to develop in these areas. Third¬ 
ly, the percentage of literacy is low 
in these areas. 

A state-wise analysis of distribution 
of branches of commercial banks and 
population per branch indicates that 


there is unevenness of banking facilities. 
Of the total deposits and credit at the 
end of March 1971, the three industrially 
advanced states together accounted 
lor 49 per cent of the deposits and 58 
per cent of the credit i.e., Maharashtra 
accounted for increases of 29 and 30 
per cent, Bengal 14 and 18 per cent, 
Tamil Nadu 6 and 10 per cent respecti¬ 
vely. As compared to these, Uttar 
Pradesh received a total deposit and 
credit of 6 and 5 per cent and Punjab 
4 and 2 per cent, respectively. 

The investment-deposit ratio and 
cash-deposit ratio have not shown any 
improvement after nationalisation. In¬ 
vestment in government and other 
approved securities have increased from 
Rs 1160.7 crores in June 1968 to Rs 
1798.9 crores in June 1971. 

Branch Expansion 

About 3580 new branches were open¬ 
ed between June 1969 and May 1971 
(Table IV). The total number of bran¬ 
ches opened by 14 nationalised banks 
were 2555 in May* 1971. Of the 
total bank offices, as many as 2366 
and 673 new offices were opened in 
rural and semi-urban centres, while 
293 and 251 branches were opened in 
urban and metropolitan centres respec¬ 
tively. The percentage of branches ope¬ 
ned in rural centres as percentage of net 
addition stood at 67. After nationalisa¬ 
tion new branches have been opened at 
the rate of 150 per month, i.e., live new 
branches every day. The monthly 
average number of bank branches open¬ 
ed during the nine years prior to 
nationalisation was around 30 only. 

The population coverage per bank 
branch of the scheduled commercial 
banks improved from 65,000 to 46,000 
at the end of May 1971. This is how¬ 
ever. still very high against 4.000 in 


Table II 

NATURE OF SECURITY FOR BANK LOANS 

* 


Variations in (Rs crores) during: Out- Variations (in percentages)during: 



1968-69 

1969 

1969-70 

1970 

as on 

1969 

1969-70 

1970 


busy- 

slack 

busy 

slack 

Oct. 30 

slack 

busy 

slack 


season 

season 

season 

season 

1970 

season 

season 

season 


(Oct. 25 

(April 

(Oct. 31 

(April 

(Rs 

(April- 

(Oct. 

(April 


to April 

25 to 

to April 

24 to 

crores) 

25 to 

31 to 

24 to 


25) 

Oct. 31) 

24) 

Oct. 30) 


Oct. 31) 

24) 

Oct.' 30) 

Food articles 

120.47 

—76.00 

83.49 

— 109.90 

251.87 

-21.5 

30.7 

-30.4 

industrial raw materials 

94.77 

—123.69 

93.94 

—83.93 

135.17 

—49.7 

75.1 

38.3 

Other securities 

122.96 

192.68 

291.55 

463.15 

3320.74 

8.1 

11.4 

16.2 

Total secured advances 

338.20 

—7.01 

468.98 

269.32 

3707.78 

- 0.2 

15.8 

7.8 

Clean advances 

55.75 

25.20 

73.37 

19.03 

576.19 

5.5 

15.4 

3.4 

Total bank credit 

393.95 

18.19 

543.35 

288.35 

4283.97 

0.5 

15.7 

7.2 


Source: Economic Survey, Government of India, 1970-71, Pp. 114-115. 
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Britain, 7000 in the USA. 15,000 in 
Japan and 1J,000 in Iran. 

Tabli: IV 

BRANC H EXPANSION 


Item 

June 

1969 

May 

1971 

Bank offices (No.) 

8262 

11845 

(i) Rural 

1832 

4196 

(ii) Semi-urban 

3322 

3995 

(iii) Urban 

1447 

1740 

(iv) Metropolitan cen¬ 
tres 

1661 

1912 


The trend of public sector banks in 
opening new branches seems to have 
leaned heavily in favour of developed 
states, f or example, states like Maha¬ 
rashtra. Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, 
Mysore and Gujarat attracted more 
than 50 per cent of Lhc total branches. 
The number of bank branches, in re¬ 
lation to population is yet very low 
in states like Bihar, Orissa, Assam. 
Nagaland, Uttar Pradesh and Mysore 
and in union territories like Manipur 
and Tripura. The union territories of 
Delhi, and Goa, Daman, and Diu 
have received greater attention than 
any other centrally administered union 
territory, Even among the union terri¬ 
tories Delhi has attracted nearly 50 per 
cent of new branches. 

Combined Results 

The combined working result of 
major scheduled commercial banks 
having deposits over Rs 20 crores re¬ 
vealed a gross income of Rs 471.90 
crores in the year 1970, showing an in¬ 
crease of 22.2 per cent over 1969 or 
an increase of Rs 386.30 crores (Table 
V). The relative rise in 1969 over 1968 
(Rs 343.88 crores) was 12.3 per cent. 
Tire nationalised banks have earned 
the highest gross income. Net profit 
at Rs 22.67 crores in 1970 rose by 29.8 
per cent over 1969 profits of Rs 17.47 
crores, while the increase in profits in 
1969 over 1968 was live per cent only. 

The total expenditure at Rs 449.23 
crores in 1970. shows a rise of 21.8 per 
cent over 1969 expenditure of Rs 368.91 
crores. The total expenditure in 1969 
over 1968 was higher by 12.7 per cent 
only. Although the total expenditure 
on interest on deposits and borrowings, 
salaries, allowances and other miscel¬ 
laneous expenses recorded a remarkable 
increase in almost every major commer¬ 
cial bank, the effect of it vis-a-vis the 
income of the nationalised hanks was 
marginally lower as compared to the 
State Bank group. Total expenditure 
expressed as a percentage of gross in- 
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come stood at 95 per cent in 1970 in the 
case of nationalised banks as compared 
to 95.9 per cent of the State Bank 
group. But compared to 95.6 per cent 
in 1968, this percentage ratio was lower 
in the case of nationalised banks and 
higher as compared to 94.2 per cent 
for the State Bank group. On the basis 
of this ratio, the performance of the rest 
of the scheduled commercial banks was 
also encouraging. 

The total working funds of scheduled 
commercial banks at Rs 7077.07 crores 
in 1970, was higher by 18 per cent over 
1969. In 1969, the rise was 16.5 per 
cent over 1968. The working funds of 
the nationalised banks at Rs 4027.90 
crores in 1970 was higher by 18.2 per 
cent over 1969 and in 1969 it was higher 
by 15.1 per cent over 1968. The corres¬ 
ponding rise in working funds of the 
State Bank group and the rest of the 
major scheduled commercial banks 
were 16.9 per cent and 20.2 per cent 
in 1970, as against 20.8 per cent and 
12.1 per cent in 1969, respectively. 

The ratio of net profit to gross in- 
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come of nationalised banks was five per 
cent in 1970 which showed a rise of 
1.1 per cent over 1969. In 1969, there 
was a decline of 0.5 per cent as com¬ 
pared to 1968. In case of State Bank 
group, the percentage had declined 
Irom 5.8 in 1968 to 5.4 in 1969 and 
again to 4.1 per cent in 1970. 

Notwithstanding various achieve¬ 
ments, the nationalised banks have 
touched only the fringe of the problem 
they had been assigned to solve. They 
have yet to become reliable ally of the 
most needy in the urban as well as in 
the rural areas. In respect of deposits, 
we are still nowhere near countries like 
Japan, the USA. and Canada. Another 
disappointing feature of banking in 
India is that the average population 
served by the commercial banks is yet 
very high as compared to developed 
countries like Britain, the USA, and 
Japan and even an under-developed 
economy like Iran. 

There still exists considerable dis¬ 
parity in banking facilities. The ten¬ 
dency of public sector banks in opening 


Tabu V 

WORKING RESULTS OF MAJOR SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS 
HAVING ASSETS OVER RS 20 CRORES 

(Rs crores) 



" 

— - * 


— - — -- 

- — 

Item/ Year 


State 

Nation¬ 

Other 

Total 



Bank 

group 

alised 

banks 

major 

banks 


Gross Income*" 

1968 


103.41 

194.42 

46.05 

343.88 

1969 


118.12 

217.58 

50.60 

386.30 

1970 


144.94 

266.65 

60.31 

471.90 

Total Expenditure 

1968 


97.39 

185.95 

43.89 

327.23 

1969 


111.75 

209.18 

47.98 

368.91 

1970 


139.01 

253.31 

56.91 

449.23 

Net Pro fits 

1968 


6.02 

8.47 

2.16 

16.65 

1969 


6.37 

8.48 

2.62 

17.47 

1970 


5.93 

13.34 

3.40 

22.67 

Working Funds** 

1968 


1564.46 

2960.14 

623.99 

5148.59 

1969 


1890.12 

3407.98 

699.42 

5997.52 

1970 


2208.78 

4027.90 

840.39 

7077.07 


♦Total income in the profit & less account. **Balance-sheet total less 
contra items. 

Source: The Economic Times . September 4, 1971, page 4 
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There Is a shortage of 82 million houses in India 


LIC is building Homes- 
doing what is 
most needed today 


A growing population, a growing 
gap in housing. LIC has already 
invested over Rs. 300 crores in 
housing loans. 

Loans to State Governments 
have financed housing schemes 
all over the country, in cities, 
towns, industrial townships. 

Total loans granted to Housing 
Boards and Housing 
Co-operatives amount to 
Rs. 87.22 crores during recent 

r years. The ‘Own Your Home* 
Scheme gives policy-holders 


an opportunity to build their 
own homes. 

A new venture by LIC is the 
Township started at Borivli, > 
Bombay, which will provide 
for 4,000 flats. This is the first of > 
the model townships that LIC 
plans to build and would be 
followed up at Bangalore, 
Lucknow, Hyderabad, Calcutta ■ 
and other places soon. 

LIC believes in providing 
essentials. And a decent home is 
intone the most vital. 
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branches seem to have leaned heavily 
in favour of developed states. Conse¬ 
quently, the advances made by the 
nationalised banks have also suffered 
from regional disparity of banking 
facilities. 
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There has not been even a marginal 
impact on the pressure of unemploy¬ 
ment. Nor has there been any marked 
improvement in the lot of self-employed. 
The rickshaw-puller still remains out 
in the cold. 
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agricultural land, state legislatures have 
delegated to Parliament the power to 
impose the duty on agricultural land 
also. A similar procedure could be 
adopted with respect to taxes on agri¬ 
cultural incomes by the adoption of a 
resolution by state legislatures delegat¬ 
ing the power to Parliament to impose 
a tax on such incomes also. 

Commercial crops are usually more 
paying to the agriculturist and it should 
be possible to impose an additional tax 
on them. In Uttar Pradesh, the main 
commercial crops are oilseeds and 
sugarcane. The total area under them 
was about 12 million acres in 1962-63. 
I propose that a surcharge or cess at 
a progressive rate of Rs 3 to Rs 6 per 
acre may be levied on them. The rate 
may be Rs 3 per acre in the case of 
acreage up to five acres. The tax on 
acreage exceeding five acres and up to 
10 acres may be Rs 4 per acre rising to 
Rs 5 per acre on acreage between 10 
and 20 acres and to Rs 6 per acre on 
acreage exceeding 20 acres. These 
measures would yield about four crores 
rupees per annum. It is not suggested 
that a betterment levy should be im¬ 
posed at this s*;ige because I have 
proposed enhancement of irrigation 
charges, imposition of a tax on com¬ 
mercial crops and surcharge on land 
revenue. Assessment cf betterment levy 
may also cause some difficulties of 
valuation. My recommendation is to 
increase the tax burden on the agricul¬ 
tural sector and it is a question of ad¬ 
ministrative convenience and political 
feasibility as to which taxes arc chosen. 

Inelastic Tax 

Keeping in mind that most of the 
increase in the yield from land revenue 
is due to the abolition of intermediaries 
in land, it is apparent that land revenue 
has been relatively an inelastic tax. 
The state governments have been hesi¬ 
tant in imposing additional tax burden 
on the agricultural/rural sectons on 
account of its adverse repercussion on 
the rural electorate, which wields the 
majority of votes in an agricultural 
country. Land revenue has no relation¬ 
ship to the productivity of land. The 
tax is inflexible with regard to price 
and income changes and is inequitable 
as between small and large land owners 
as it is levied at a flat ra.e per acre. The 
additional tax effort made by the state 
governments during the first three 
Plans has been concentrated on taxes 
which fall mostly on the urban sector, 
particularly the sales tax. There has 
been practically no change in the 
rates of taxation on land.* 

Further, assessment of land revenue 


"Except for some temporary surcharge in 
some states, such as in Uttar Pradesh that was 
imposed following Pakistan's aggression in 
September, 1965. 


Fiscal Resources of Uttar Pradesh 

R- N. BHARGAVA < 


Uttar Pradesh is one of the most 
backward states and has lost its relative 
importance during the planning era. 
Its per capita income in 1950-51—the 
last year of the pre-Plan period—was 
five per cent higher at Rs 259.6 (at 
1948-49 prices) as compared to the all- 
India average of Rs 247.5. While at the 
end of the second Plan the all-India 
per capita income (at 1960-61 prices) 
rose to Rs 310, the per capita income 
of Uttar Pradesh was Rs 245.9 
only which was 20 per cent lower 
than the all-India average. The p*r 
capita income of the state declined 
further to Rs 227.6 in 1966-67 as com¬ 
pared to the all-India per capita income 
of Rs 313.1 which means that the per 
capita income of the state was 27 per 
cent lower than the all-India average. 
It may also be pointed ou* that while 
national income on an average has 
increased by 5.8 per cent, the income 
of the state has grown at an annual, 
rate of 2.5 per cent only. Similarly 
the all-India per capita income on an 
average has increased by 2.1 per cent 
whereas it has increased by 0.7 per 
cent only in Uttar Pradesh. These data 
amply demonstrate that the develop¬ 
ment of the state has been very slow and 
there is need to accelerate it. 

Vital Role 

The fiscal resources of the state can 
play a vital role in accelerating the rate 
of growth. It is unfortunate that neither 
the state itself has made necessary 
efforts to raise adequate resources nor 
has the centre given adequate assistance 
to the state. The inevitable result has 
been that the state has remained far 
behind the economic progress of the 
country as a whole. 

The problem of raising resources is 
acute as also difficult. Firstly, the Cons¬ 
titution has assigned elastic and produc¬ 
tive sources of tax revenue to the union 
government. Secondly, the direct taxes, 
such as the income-tax and the corpora¬ 
tion tax, of the union government im¬ 
pinge on a very small percentage of the 
population who are politically not sig¬ 
nificant, whereas the direct taxes of the 
states such as land revenue and other 
agricultural taxes, affect a majority of 
the people who have a vital influence 
under the right of adult franchise. This 
is an important consideration for the 


state of Uttar Pradesh where agricul¬ 
ture is the dominant occupation of the 
people. The government hesitates to 
impose additional taxes on agriculturists 
as itmay have adverse political reactions 
under adul* franchise. As such, the 
agriculturists are kept outside the tax 
net as far as possible. Thirdly, the in¬ 
direct taxes of the union government, 
such as customs and excise duties, arc 
camouflaged in the price. Thus the con¬ 
sumer docs not realise their incidence 
directly and there is less resistance on 
his part whereas the indirect taxes of 
*hc states, such as sales tax, are shown 
separately. Hence the consumer realis¬ 
es their incidence directly and therefore 
offers greater political resistance. 

Agricultural Employment 

In Uttar Pradesh,agriculture provides 
employment to over 75 per cent of the 
state's working population and contri¬ 
butes about 60 per cent of its total 
income. Accordingly, a major burden 
of development should fall on the agri¬ 
cultural sector. This is essential for 
two reasons: firstly, agriculture provides 
a major portion of the total income of 
the state and secondly, it has been the 
experience of the developed countries 
that resource mobilisation from agri¬ 
culture is both quick and easy for 
development purposes. Moreover, it 
is agriculture that provides food to the 
increasing population and raw materials 
for industries. 

In Uttar Pradesh, the only taxes 
which fall predominantly on the agri¬ 
cultural sector are land revenue, agri¬ 
cultural income-tax (replaced by large 
holdings tax) and cess and purchase 
tax on sugarcane. We could also think 
of the betterment levy an cess on com¬ 
mercial crops. As for the large hold¬ 
ings tax, or the agricultural income-tax, 
it is desirable to merge it with the union 
income tax though the entire proceeds 
therefrom could be assigned to the 
states. This will benefit the states as 
the income tax is a progrsessivc tax and 
some of the agricultural income subject 
to it will be taxed at the marginal rates. 
Economically there is no justification 
for bifurcating the total income of an 
individual into two categories where 
the union government has a right to 
levy the tax on only one of these cate¬ 
gories. In (he case of estate duty on 
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is fixed in money terms and, therefore, 
its burden has now become a small 
proportion of the pre-World War II 
burden in real terms due to rise in the 
prices of agricultural products and in¬ 
crease in productivity. On the other 
hand, the rates of other states taxes, 
such as, the sales tax, state excise duties, 
cniertainmcn* tax. motor vehicles tax. 
etc. have been enhanced several times 
in the post-Independence period. Simi¬ 
larly, there has been an upward revi¬ 
sion in the rates of registration fees, 
stamp duties and court fees. In Uttar 
Pradesh, the incidence of the large 
holdings tax has been reduced on the 
agricultural sector. The yield from this 
*ax, which was substituted for the agri¬ 
cultural income tax, has declined in 
Uttar Pradesh from Rs 100 lakhs in 
1951-52 to Rs 27 lakhs in 1970-71 
(budget). It is true that the yield from 
land revenue in Uttar Pradesh has 
increased from 7.58 crorcs in 1951-52 
to Rs 16.11 crorcs in 1970-71 (budget). 
Bill this increase is due to the abolition 
of zatnindari and the yield includes 
the rent that was collected by the land¬ 
lord. Because of the direct relationship 
oft he cultivator with the government he 
is really paying less than the total legal 
and illegal levies that he paid to the 
landlord. 

U is obvious that the agriculturist 
has considerably improved his relative 
position in the third Plan. During 1961- 
64 the index of agricultural wholesale 
prices increased by more than 50 per 
cent whereas the index of wholesale 
prices of industrial commodities 
increased by about 20 per cent. 

Table I 

INDICES OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUS¬ 
TRIAL COMMODITIES IN UTTAR 
PRADESH 

11960=100) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 


J. General 
index— 
agricultural 

products 97.7 102.1 110.0 148.6 
2. General 
index — 
i ud us‘rial 
commoditi¬ 
es 96.8 99.8 104.1 116.0 


It is sometimes argued that in raising 
the land revenue rales the legal aspect 
has to be considered. It is suggested that 
when the Uttar Pradesh government 
conceded bhoomidari rights to thcculti- 
vators it agreed by implication not to 
increase the levy on land. There is 
nothing which prevents the imposition 


of a surcharge on land revenue or other 
forms of taxation, such as. levy on food 
and commercial crops. The surcharge 
on land revenue that I have suggest¬ 
ed could be treated as a fresh levy on 
food and commercial crops. No govern¬ 
ment can bind the hands of its succes¬ 
sors with respect to additional taxation. 
The position has considerably chang¬ 
ed since the grant of bhoomidari rights 
and under the altered conditions any 
implied understanding, even if given, 
more than a decade ago ceased to 
have any meaning. It may, however, be 


emphasised that in respect of land re¬ 
venue, it is not possible due to political 
reasons for any single state government, 
particularly Uttar Pradesh where land 
revenue yields more than 20 per cent of 
the total all-India yield from this tax, 
to enhance the tax. 

For example, Uttar Pradesh levied a 
surcharge of 25 per cent on land revenue 
in 1962-63. Madhya Pradesh and Bihar 
also proposed a surcharge on land 
revenue at the ra f c of 121 per cent. The 
Madhya Pradesh proposal had to be 
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dropped on account of sevc re opposit ion 
to in the legislature and elsewhere in 
the state. Bihar followed suit and Uttar 
Pradesh was ultimately forced, by the 
example of its neighbours, to repeal 
the surcharge that it had levied. 
These examples prevented other states 
also from proposing similar measures. 
It is. therefore, necessary that a deci¬ 
sion with respect to increase in land 
revenue should be taken on an all- 
India basis. Accordingly it is desirable 
that the government of India should try 
to bring the states together so that they 
may act simultaneously to rationalise, 
and enhance the yield from t he t axes on 
the agricultural sector. 

Land Revenue 

The average land revenue per acre in 
Uttar Pradesh is about Rs 4.50 to Rs 5 
per acre. It is proposed that there 
should be no enhancement of land 
revenue in the case of holdings up to 
2.5 acres.* To make the proposal of 
additional surcharge on land revenue 
politically more acceptable, the land 
revenue on these small holdings could 
be completely abolished as the total 
yield from holdings of this size is about 
! I per cent of the yield from land reve¬ 
nue in Uttar Pradesh, whereas the num¬ 
ber of households with less than 2.5 
acres holdings form about 60 per cent 
of the total households paying land 
revenue in the state. Holdings over 
2.5 acres, but not exceeding live acres, 
mav not be subject to any additional 
surcharge. This accounts for a further 
20 per cent of the households. Thus the 
recommendation to increase land reve¬ 
nue will receive the support of 80 per 
cent of the households affected and 
would, therefore, be politically easier 
to carry out. Table II shows the 
rough estimates of the additional yield 
from the proposed progressive sur¬ 
charge on land revenue in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. The advantage of a progressive 
scale of surcharge is that it will im¬ 
prove the equity of the tax by making 
it progressive. 

Further, the heaviest rales of addi¬ 
tional taxation will fall on a minority 
of households and will thus raise less 
political opposition. The rates of sur¬ 
charge in the table intend to show the 
order of t he proposed change. There is 
no rigidity about them and some chang¬ 
es can be made in the proposed sur¬ 
charges, but the intention should be to 
raise an additional revenue of about 
Rs65croresduringa five-year period.** 


For the concessions already given by the 
government sec my book on “The Theory And 
Working of Union Finance In India’*, (1971) 
P. 340. 

**ln addition to about Rs 20 crores from 
tnc surcharge on commercial crops. 
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It should also be possible ‘hat a part 
of these surcharges are realised in 
kind from lands growing food crops. 
This will ease the food problem by 
increasing the marketable surpluses 
that will fall within the control of the 
government. 

A sliding scale for the proposed 
surcharge will encourage the sub¬ 
division of holdings, and therefor . it 
will be necessary that at least for the 
next ten years these sub-di\ision.s will 
not be recognised as far as the imposi¬ 
tion of the surcharge is concerned. 
The proposed additional taxes on the 
agricultural sector will certainly be 
resisted as during the last three Plans 
not even a small part of additional taxes 
of this order have been imposed on the 
agricultural sector and that has probab¬ 
ly made that sector feel that it cannot, 
and should not, be subject to addition¬ 
al taxes. 

There is however no way out to 
this problem. Rapid development is 
only possible with additional resources 
raised in a non-in flat ionary manner, 
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and a reasonable proportion of them 
must come from the agricultural sector 
in a predominantly agricultural state. 
I have not proposed an enhancement 
of the existing purchase lax on sugar 
cane as that will adversely affect the 
economy oft he sugar industry, which is 
the most important industr> in Uttar 
Pradesh. On account of the relative¬ 
ly lower yield of sugarcane and also 
the lower recovery of sucrose from the 
cane crushed, the Uttar Pradesh facto¬ 
ries arc relatively less efficient than those 
located in the south or in Maharashtra. 

The per capita yield of sales tax (Rs 
3.02) is almost the lowest in Uttar 
Pradesh- the only exception being 
Jammu and Kashmir, where the tax was 
imposed relatively late and has not 
been fully exploited. In Maharashtra, 
the per capita yield was Rs 14.27 in 
1965-66. Even in backward states like 
Orissa and Madhya Pradesh (where 
per capita income is lower than in 
Uttar Pradesh) the per capital yield, at 
4.55 and 5.73 respectively, was more 
than in Uttar Pradesh. Even when 


Taiill II 


ADDITIONAL YIELD FROM 

SURCHARGE ON LAND REVENUE 


Number 

Area 

Land Proposed 

Addi¬ 

Size of operational 

of 

operated 

revenue surcharge 

tional 

holdings 

house¬ 

(million 

collections 

v ield 


holds 

acres) 

in 



(Million) 


1965-66 





(budget) 





(Rs crores) 

(Rs crores) 

1. Up to 2.5 acres 

8.2 

5.7 

2.5 Abolish 

3.5 




the tax 


2. Over 2.5 but not ex¬ 





ceeding 5 acres 

2.8 

9.6 

4.3 

— 

3. Over 5.0 but not ex¬ 





ceeding 7.5 acres 

1.3 

7.8 

3.5 40% 

1.4 

4. Over 7.5 but not ex¬ 





ceeding 10 acres 

0.7 

6.0 

2.7 75%, 

2.0 

5. Over 10 but not ex¬ 





ceeding 20 acres 

0.8 

10.7 

4.8 100% 

4.8 

6. Over 20 but npt ex¬ 





ceeding 30 acres 

0.1 

3.7 

1.5 150% 

2.3 

7. Over 30 acres 

0.1 

5.5 

2.5 200% 

5.0 

Total 

14.0 

49.0 

21.8 

13.0 


or Rs 15.5 crorcs if 
land revenue on 
small holding is not 
abolished. 
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allowance is made for the relatively 
lower per capita income of Uttar Pra¬ 
desh as compared to some of the rela¬ 
tively richer states, the per capita yield 
from sales tax is very low in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

While it is necessary to tighten up 
the administration to check evasion of 
the tax and realise arrears of revenue, 
there is a clear case for rationalising 
the sales tax in Uttar Pradesh, which 
should be accompanied with more effec¬ 
tive assessment. The rate of tax on a 
number of commodities should be 
increased and its coverage widened 
so that the tax is imposed on commodi¬ 
ties which arc now free of tax and the 
rate of tax is enhanced on those com¬ 
modities which are now taxed at a 
relatively low rate. This will necessitate 
a study of elasticities of demand and 
of production of the different commo¬ 
dities as also the pattern of consumption 
of the various income groups to make 
the tax equitable. There should be 
proper co-ordination with respect to 
tax rates, with neighbouring states, 
otherwise the tax will be avoided by 
diverting purchases to adjoining slates 
where the rates of tax may be relatively 
lower. This will be particularly true of 
the border areas of the state. 

Interstate Co-operation 

The problem of inter-state co¬ 
operation will have to be tackled 
on an all-India basis to ensure that 
there is no substantial divergence in 
tax rates in the case of luxury and 
semi-luxury goods. Already there is 
an agreement between the states to 
levy the tax at a uniform rale of 10 
per cent or more on some luxury com¬ 
modities, but the list of commodities 
is very small and it should be possible 
to extend it. The aim in adopting the 
above measures should be to obtain an 
additional revenue of about Rs 20 
crorcs per annum so that the per capita 
yield of the tax may rise to about Rs 5. 
Even then the per capita yield will reach 
the level of a relatively undeveloped 
state like Rajasthan. 

I do not think it advisable that there 
he an increase in the rates of stateexcise 
duties. The objective in levying these 
duties should be to raise maximum reve¬ 
nue consistent with the need to reduce 
the drink habit. Jt is true that heavy 
taxes raise the prici s ofliquor and other 
intoxicants and this discourages their 
consumption. But very high prices 
encourage illict distillation and also 
smuggling from neighbouring stales 
where the tax rates may be lower. 
The other reason why enhancement of 
these duties has not been suggested is 
that the drinking habit is largely confin¬ 
ed to self-employed artisans and factory 
and other workers, which means that 
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the fiscal burden of this tax is quite 
heavy on this class. To achieve fiscal 
equity it is necessary to wean these clas¬ 
ses from the drinking habit. Prohibi¬ 
tion is thus not only a measure of social 
reform but also an attempt to distribute 
more equitably the burden of taxation. 

However, legislation is no cure for 
a social problem, which should be 
solved by social measures including 
education and propaganda by the com¬ 
munity to which the addicts belong. 
Further, the revenue from these duties 
in Uttar Pradesh increased from Rs 
6.32 crorcs in 1951-52 to Rs 25.90 
crores in 1970-71 (budget) and if the 
rates of the duties arc further increased 
there may be an enormous increase in 
illicit distillation which deprives the 
government of its legitimate revenue 
without reducing the consumption of 
liquor and other intoxicants. Prohibi¬ 
tion should not be enforced through 
legislation. Prohibition has failed and 
there is a need for rethinking on this 
problem. 

Duty on Power 

No increase in electricity ra'es in the 
state is suggested. Uttar Pradesh is 
industrially a relatively backward state. 
Enhancement of electricity duties will 
discourage the growth and development 
of existing and new industries, which 
will be attracted to states which arc 
already more developed industrially. 
Further, enhanced duties may discon- 
rage the use of electricity for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. The Indian peasant is 
wedded to traditional methods and the 
need is to encourage him to use more 
and more electricity for production pur¬ 
poses, particularly for watering his 
fields. It may, however, be possible to 
realise some more revenue from this 
source by increasing the rate of tax on 
urban non-industrial consumers. This 
should be done by having a sliding 
scale so that the rate of duty increases 
as tin number of electricity units con¬ 
sumed rises. This will ensure that the 
additional burden falls on the rela¬ 
tively well-to-do classes. However, the 
government should concentrate in im¬ 
proving the efficiency of electricity 
undertakings so that it may be possible 
to reduce the cost and thereby increase 
their surpluses. 

In the case of irrigation charges, 
it is suggested that there should be an 
increase in the "tariff’ so that the revenue 
covers at least the working expenses 
and interest charges. It seems possible 
to have a dual ‘tariff’ so far as irrigation 
charges are concerned. There should 
be an irrigation ccss on (he ‘oomand 
area’, that is, on the entire land for 
which irrigation facilities arc available 
irrespective of whether the cultivator 
takes water or not. This ccss should 
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nearly cover the maintenance and run¬ 
ning cost of the irigation projects. In 
addition, there should be a low ‘tariff*’ 
for the use of irrigation water. 

This dual ’tariff’ will induce the cul¬ 
tivator to make greater use of water 
and to ensure better crop yields. At the 
same time, it will increase the revenues 
of the state government, as also the 
utilisation of the irrigation potential. 
This dual ‘tariff’ would be justifiable 
only if the government improves the 
working of irrigation projects, so that 
water in adequate quantity is available 
to the cultivator at the time he needs 
it. Otherwise, the dual ‘tariff* would be 
unjust and would invite strong resis¬ 
tance from the cultivators. If adequate 
water at the proper time is available, 
the cultivator will use the water pro¬ 
vided it is to his advantage to do so. 
If he does not use it then either he 
does not get it in time or there is ab¬ 
sence of feeder canals or the adminis¬ 
trative arrangements are inefficient. It 
may also be due to the fact that he waits 
to use the water till the last moment 
and is, therefore, not able to take full 
advantage of irrigation facilities and 
this adversely affects agricultural pro¬ 
duction. A dual ‘tariff’ will solve this 
problem as he will have to pay very 
low charge for the actual use of water. 

Central Assistance 

The state should raise additional 
resources on the lines suggested above. 
Besides, the centre should be sympathe¬ 
tic towards this relatively backward 
state. The per capita central assistance 
to Uttar Pradesh in the past has been 
too inadequate and insufficient. The 
per capita central assistance to Uttar 
Pradesh was only Rs 14, Rs 18 and Rs 
47 during the first three Plans as com¬ 
pared with the per capita central 
assistance for all the states at Rs 25. 
Rs 27 and Rs 56, respectively. It is also 
unfortunate that total investment in 
Uttar Pradesh has been very inadequate 
as compared to the population living in 
Uttar Pradesh. While nearly 17 per 
cent of the country’s population resides 
in Uttar Pradesh only about eight per 
cent of the total national investment has 
been made in this state. Even during the 
fourth Plan, out of total proposed in¬ 
vestment of Rs 15,902 crorcs*, Uttar 
Pradesh has been provided with Rs965 
crores for investment which is only six 
per cent of the total investment for the 
whole country. This is not a happy 
situation. Let us hope that the state will 
make earnest efforts to raise adequate 
resources and the centre will also change 
its attitude towards the state . This is 
essential because the strength of a fede¬ 
ration lies in its weakest links. 


* Excluding investment in private sector. 
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Living Costs : International 
Comparisons—I 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


November 12, 1971 
WINDOW ON THE WORLD 


London. 

I 

BASIS FOR COMPARISON 

The ever increasing number of multi¬ 
national companies and international 
organisations, and the non-stop boom 
in international tourism are the main 
reasons why the establishment of com¬ 
parative costs of living is important. 
The subject is, however, imperfectly 
investigated and patchily documented. 
There is, moreover, in the whole corpus 
of academic writing on international 
economics no theory of comparative 
international consumer prices. Yet 
with the present spectacular growth in 
international trade in sophisticated 
consumer goods, some attempt at least 
at such a theory is needed. This report 
surveys the most important sources of 
information at present available, pre¬ 
sents some recent findings about cities 
in Europe, and indicates some of the 
methodological problems. 

Whiskey-Swigging Bachelors V$. Milk- 
Drinking Family Men 

Opinions as to whether life is dearer 
in France than in, say, Britain, or whe¬ 
ther you get better value for money in 
Stuttgart than in Stockholm, arc easily 
come by. Some of the main difficulties 
were vividly illustrated in a correspon¬ 
dence in the London Times in October, 
1969. In an attempt to demolish the 
belief that the cost of living is much 
higher in the USA than ill the UK, 
a writer claimed that the price of basic 
foods was the same in both countries, 
that fresh fruit and most meats were 
cheaper in the USA, and clothing, 
transport and consumer goods often 
cheaper. Services such as hairdressing 
and household repairs cost more, but 
it was only higher education and medi¬ 
cal fees that made $7,000 a “meagre 
family income”. This letter drew the 
reply that most goods cost twice as 
much in Chicago as they did “here”. 

But this statement became less inter¬ 
esting when “here” was seen, from the 
writer’s address, to be Mareham-le-fen, 
near Boston, L/n< olnshire, which only 
local patriotism would compare with 
Chicago, Illinois. The writer did, how¬ 
ever, make the point that while living 
costs were twice as high in Chicago, 
“people earned three times as much”, 
so that, in terms of man-hours worked 
to achieve a given standard of living, the 
USA was cheaper than the UK. The 


only conclusion which could be drawn 
from the correspondence was that a 
bachelor in New York, in good health 
despite 20 cigarettes a day, who drove 
a fast car, ale most meals in restaurants, 
preferred central heating to coal fires, 
hot baths to cold, and whisky to milk, 
was likely to find life less of a struggle 
than a married man in London, living 
with his wife and 1.9 children in a cold 
draughty house, drinking, together with 
his family, 2.6 pints of milk a day and 
spending, on average, 13 days a year in 
hospital, while his elder children attend¬ 
ed a technical college. f 

II 

THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 

This correspondence revealed some 
of the snags when international compa¬ 
risons are attempted. The difficulties 
inherent in compiling simplified com¬ 
parisons of the type embodied in index 
numbers, for example, overlap those 
found also in the compilation of time 
series, such as cost-of-Jiving indices. 
But cost-of-living time indices and inter¬ 
national comparativc-cost indices each 
have their own peculiar difficulties. 

The first essential is to compare like 
with like. Compare similar income 
groups to begin with, but within the 
groups the pattern of expenditure or 
household budget also has to be defin¬ 
ed as well as possible. Thus, a British 
executive, for example, living in France 
will not usually adopt the same style of 
living and pattern of expenditure as his 
French counterpart, at least not until 
he has been resident in France for some 
years. Recognition of this has caused 
some compilers of international indices 
to produce separate series based on 
local expenditure patterns and on 
foreign expenditure patterns transferred 
to the new country. 

It is also important as far as possible 
to ensure comparability of goods and 
services purchased. Even the basic 
items of consumer expenditure vary in 
quality from place to place, and ideally 
the index should take this variation 
into account. Quantity control—to 
ensure comparability of weights and 
measures—-may also be necessary. Cer¬ 
tain items arc virtually impossible to 
compare, and a notorious example, 
accommodation, is excluded from some 
indices, because its inclusion can dis¬ 
tort the whole index, and it is generally 


thought that individual users of these 
international indices will find them 
more helpful if they are as accurate as 
possible on truly comparable living 
costs, while leaving the user to make 
his own calculations about rent (or, 
it may be, education) on the basis of his 
own requirements and what he can 
ascertain in the foreign country. 

Another source of unreliability is the 
choice of locations on the basis of 
which comparisons arc made. There 
may well be greater differences in living 
costs between different areas of the same 
city than between that city, on average, 
and another. One way of getting round 
this is to monitor a number of retail 
outlets in each reporting centre, and a 
range of prices from each outlet. 

International price relatives show 
considerably greater statistical disper¬ 
sion than price changes in one country 
over any given period of time. This 
agrees with common-sense expectation, 
since it is reasonable to suppose that, 
during a period of rising prices, the 
prices of separate items in a repre¬ 
sentative “basket” rise in one country 
more or less together, whereas there is 
no reason to suppose that if a given 
item in a shopping basket in one coun¬ 
try is X per cent dearer than the corres¬ 
ponding item in the basket of another 
country, other items in the basket will 
also be approximately X per cent dearer. 
This means that I he international shop¬ 
ping basket should contain more items 
than there are in the basket used within 
a country to determine changes in the 
cost-of-living over time, in order to 
conform to the rules of statistical sampl¬ 
ing. 

Problem of Updating 

To possess any value, international 
relative price or cost-of-living indices 
must be based on intensive as well as 
extensive research. It follows that they 
are expensive and troublesome to keep 
up to date. In practice, most of such 
indices as exist are updated, once the 
initial comparison has been established 
by independent inquiries, on the basis 
of price indices published in each coun¬ 
try or by international agencies such 
as the ILO or UN. This has the dis¬ 
advantage that these price indices arc 
themselves only approximations to rea¬ 
lity, and are often based on samples of 
the spending habits of statistical popu¬ 
lations other than those for which the 
international comparisons wpre estab¬ 
lished. it is in any case difficult to get 
comparable information for a number 
of countries at the same, moment in 
time. Ideally, the complexities of inter¬ 
national comparisons of prices, costs of 
living and living standards are such that 
data for their establishment should be 
assembled specifically with these pur¬ 
poses in mind. In other words, the 
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reliability and usefulness of internat¬ 
ional comparisons is less if the data on 
which they are based were collected in 
the first place for national purposes. 
The West German Statistical Office 
takes this point further by insisting that 
comparisons are truly valid only if the 
same persons have carried out the in¬ 
vestigations in the various countries 
covered by the indices. 

Those who use international price 
relatives for practical purposes also 

have to remember special factors relat¬ 
ive to the cost of living, such as the 
varying incidence of taxation from one 
country to another, especially the 

balance between direct and indirect 
taxation, differences in social security 
benefits and payments, and so on. 

Changes in currency exchange rates 

since the publication of any given in¬ 
dex figures are also important. 

Ill 

THE UNITED NATIONS INDEX 

One of the best known indices of the 
relative cost of living round the world is 
the June and December United Nations 
Bulletin of Statistics, which shows the 
relation between the purchasing power 
of salaries paid at UN headquarters in 
New York and in other cities. The esti¬ 
mates are compiled primarily to make 
UN salaries at the various grades equi¬ 
valent, as far as possible, for all duty 
stations. They thus measure the ap¬ 
proximate relation between the price 
levels of two places as indicated by a 
basket of goods and services “of the 
kind purchased by international offi¬ 
cials". The indices arc published in 
response to many requests, notably by 
firms employing personnel in various 
parts of the world. Blit the UN Statis¬ 
tical Office points out the restricted ap¬ 
plicability of the indices. Apart from 
the fact that the indices relate “only to 
the expenditures of international civil 
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servants who have in general been re¬ 
cruited outside the area in which they 
arc stationed and who are nationals of 
a great many different countries”, some 
of the price comparisons may be based 
upon goods that are imported duty free 
by international staff : "calculations 
derived from data for such specialised 
groups clearly afford no basis for 
measuring general purchasing power". 

The indices arc designed to arrive at a 
compromise between New York and 
locol patterns of living elsewhere by 
applying the Fisher formula—i.e. the 
square foot of the product of the Las- 
peyres and Paaschc indices (the indices 
used in calculating cost-of-living changes 
through time in one country. The 
Laspcyres index is normally a maxi¬ 
mum estimate of the change in cost of 
living over a given number of years, and 
the Paasche index, a minimum estimate). 
In the computation of the UN inter¬ 
national differentials index, the Laspey- 
rcs index compares the prices in the 
survey city with those in New York, 
using expenditures typical of New York 
staff; while the Paasche index compares 
the ratios on the basis of expenditures 
in the survey city. The international 
index reflects a spatial comparison 
where ordinary cost-of-living indices 
reflect a temporal comparison. In this 
case. New York is treated, as it were, 
as Year O (or base year), and the sur¬ 
vey city is treated as Year 1 (year 2. 
3. 4... as the case may be), in manipu¬ 
lating the Laspcyres and Paasche for¬ 
mulae. The Fisher formula is then 
applied to the result obtained from 
these two formulae. 

Weighted for U.N. Staff 

The weighting of items in the basket 
used for this index is based on question¬ 
naires sent out to internationally recruit¬ 
ed UN staff, who have been resident in 
their foreign posts for at least a year. 


LATEST U.N. RETAIL PRICE COMPARISONS—SELECTED CITIES 
(Index New York City -100) 


Country & city Date Exchange rate per Index 

US S excluding 





housing 

Total 

Austria, Vienna 

Oct ’70 

25.83 schillings 

81 

77 

Denmark, Copenhagen 

Feb ’71 

7.5 kroner 

92 

84 

1‘Vance. Paris 

Dec ’70 

5.55 francs 

94 

89 

West Germany, Bout 

Mar’71 

3.66 DM 

87 

84 

Greece. Athens 

Dec '71 

30 drachmae 

85 

80 

Italy, Rome 

Jan '71 

627 lire 

89 

82 

Netherlands. The Hague 

Jan ’71 

3.60 guilders 

86 

80 

Switzerland, Geneva 

Mar’71 

4.32 Swiss francs 

86 

80 

Turkey, Ankara 

Jan '71 

15.00 liras 

64 

61 

UK, London 

Feb ’71 

10.4167 

84 

80 

USA, Washington DC 

Fob ’71 


93 

90 
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Single persons are excluded, and the 
pattern of expenditure represents that 
of staff members with dependents, whose 
income net of taxes was in 1967 $1 1,000 
to $15,000 in the New York area. 

Two series are published, one of 
which includes, and the other excludes, 
housing costs. Housing costs are 
estimated on the basis of staff members 9 
reports, while prices for some 150 to 
200 items in the basket are collected by 
“a competent pricing agent" in the 
area. 

Although the UN index is updated 
twice a year, the basic comparisons 
between other cities and New York 
arc carried out only at intervals of 
several years. For the intervening per¬ 
iods, the Fisher index figure is adjusted 
on the basis of changes in the US 
Bureau of Labour Statistics Consu¬ 
mers Price Index for New York, and in 
a comparable official index in the 
other city or, if this is lacking, on the 
basis of specific estimates made by the 
Statistical Services of the UN or the 
ILO. It is thus apparent that though 
the basic comparisons are made with 
careful reference to the expenditure 
patterns of UN officials, twice yearly 
updating is done on the basis of indices 
reflecting more general patterns of ex¬ 
penditure. This is a compromise dicta¬ 
ted by the difficulties and expense of 
making independent reviews of the 
original “basket" through time, but it 
is a tacit acknowledgement that in 
practice the theoretical distinctions in¬ 
sisted on by the UN Statistical Service 
in its warning about the restricted ap¬ 
plicability of its index are not easy 
to maintain. 

The restricted applicability of the UN 
index conics out clearly from the table 
alongside. Thus, Athens, Geneva and 
London all get the same rating for the 
overall comparison, which is surprising 
until one recalls that this does not 
reflect the relations of the general price 
levels in these cities, but an estimate 
of the relative cost of maintaining a 
certain more or less rigid life-style in 
them. A further disadvantage of the 
UN index is that, particularly in Europe, 
it covers only a limited number of 
countries, and only one city each. 

Sources and acknowledgements : This 
is the first of two articles summarising 
(by special arrangement) an exclusive 
report in the latest issue of European 
Trends published quarterly, to subscrib¬ 
ers only, by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit, 27 St James’s Place, London, 
SW 1A : INT, England, but the EIU 
is responsible neither for the emphasis 
of my summary, not for my comments 
based on a variety of sources. Next 
week’s concluding article will discuss 
the compilation of the Washington DC 
index and that of the West German 
statistical Office. 
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Trade Winds 


REVISED drawback duty 

The union government has revised 
the rates of drawback of duties on the 
following six products: 1. Matches all 
sorts—2.4 per cent of the f.o.b. value. 
2. (i) Cinema films coloured—Rs 17 
per hundred linear metres, (ii) Cinema 
films black and white-Rs 9.16 per 
hundred linear metres. 3. (a) Complete 
tea chests filled made of plywood pa¬ 
nels—Rs 117.30 per 100 sq. metres of 
surface area of tea chests, (b) plywood 
panels and fitting of tea chests, (i) 
plywood panels for tea chests—Rs 
74.50 per 100 sq. metres, (ii) metal 
fittings of tea chests made of tin plate 
—Re 0.40 per kg, (iii) wire nails, ten¬ 
ter hooks and rivets—Rs 0.13 per kg., 
(iv) tissue paper for wrapping battens or 
for lining Re 0.42 per kg, (v) alumi¬ 
nium foil—Rs 3.53 per kg. 4. (a) Ply¬ 
wood, all sorts, not otherwise specified 
—Rs. 18.10 per glue line per 100 square 
metres, (b) plywood cases other than 
tea chests—(i) panels of surface area of 
5626 sq. cm or less each—Rs 48.00 per 
100 sq. metres of such panels, (ii) pa¬ 
nels of surface area exceeding 5625 squ¬ 
are cm each -Rs 72.00 per 100 sq. 
metres of such panels. 5. Absestos 
cement products—Rs 658 per tonne of 
asbestos content and Rs 32.24 per 
tonne of cement content. 6.5 to to 6.2 
mm thick laminated safety sheet glass 
made from indigenous sheet glass and 
clear interlayer—Rs 22.26 per sq. 
metre. 

YOUNG BUSINESSMEN IN JAPAN 

Four young businessmen from this 
country were invited by the Japanese 
government under their “invitation 
programme to prospective business 
leaders.” This has been the first pro¬ 
gramme of its kind organised by the 
Japanese government. The intention 
was to expose young businessmen from 
India to what is known as the Japanese 
‘‘miracle”. In a concentrated program¬ 
me of 11 days these businessmen 
were shown the plants of leading firms 
in automobile assembly, oil refin¬ 
ing, ship building, steel rolling, sugar, 
textiles and electronics. Among the dis¬ 
tinguished individuals with whom they 
had interviews were: Mr Nagano of 
Nippon Steel, Dr Nakayama, the cele¬ 
brated Japanese economist, and Mr 
Hogan, the previous Japanese Ambas¬ 
sador to India. Mr Nagano and Dr 
Nakayama will be visiting India in 
December as members of a five-man 
high-powered team. The spirit behind 
the Japanese “miracle”, was aptly ex¬ 


pressed by Mr Nagano in the following 
words: “Had Japan not been razed to 
the ground during World War II and 
rebuilt by borrowing and buying the best 
technology available in the world, wc 
would probably have achieved half our 
present le\el of development.” 

EXCISE ON NEWSPAPERS 

Newspapers and periodicals which 
have a circulation of less than 15,000 
per publishing day have been exempted 
from the proposed central excise levy 
on newspapers and other printed perio¬ 
dicals. A notification to this effect has 
been issued by the Finance Ministry on 
November 5, in pursuance of the assu¬ 
rance given by the Finance Minister, 
Mr Y.B. Chavan, to a delegation repre¬ 
senting the small newspapers' interests 
which met him recently. The notification 
stipulates that where a newspaper or 
periodical is published from more than 
one place, the average circulation shall 
be the aggregate of average circulation 
of such newspaper or periodical from 
each place of publication. By another 
notification, newspapers or periodicals 
which are not ordinarily intended for 
sale have also been exempted from the 
proposed? excise levy. 

NEW PHOTO COPYING MACHINE 

A highly economical electrostatic 
photo copying machine has been intro¬ 
duced recently in the market by Advani- 
Oerlikon Pvt. Ltd. stated Mr I.T. 
Mirchandani, Managing Director of the 
company. He pointed out that the com¬ 
pany had already manufactured 20 such 
machines. The process for these ma¬ 
chines was invented by the National 
Physical Laboratory and was licensed 
to the company by the National Re¬ 
search Development Corporation, he 
added. The process did not involve the 
use of any wet chemicals, it was a di¬ 
rect positivc-to-positive reproduction 
of any written or printed material on 
any type of paper or any other material 
having a reasonably smooth surface. 
Finished permanent prints in any of the 
four colours--black, blue, green and 
red — up to fullscape size could be ob¬ 
tained in about a minute's time. The 
machine, to be sold under the trade 
name of “Panaprint", will cost 
approximately Rs 30,000 as compared 
to an imported machine costing more 
than one lakh rupees. The cost per 
copy will be between 20 and 25 paise. 
The company had invested over Rs 
30 lakhs on the project and it was pro¬ 


posed to manufacture about 500 ma¬ 
chines a year. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS CONFERENCE 

The Third All-India Public Relations 
Conference will be held in Calcutta from 
January 14 to 16. 1972. Its theme 

is proposed to be “Public Relations in 
the changing Indian environment". The 
conference will be inaugurated by Mrs 
Nandini Satpathy, Minister for In¬ 
formation & Broadcasting, government 
of India and. amongst those who have 
already agreed to address the various 
sessions are cabinet ministers such as 
Mr M. Kumaramangalam; government 
officials such as Mr R.C. Dutt, Secre¬ 
tary. Ministry of Information & Broad¬ 
casting; leading industrialists such as 
Mr Bhaskar Mitter. President, Associa¬ 
ted Chambers of Commerce; Mr Hiten 
Bhaya, Chairman Designate, Hindustan 
Steel, Mr A.D. Moddic, Director, 
Hindustan Lever; Mr A.K. Sen, Chair¬ 
man, Triveni Tissues and others. Emi¬ 
nent journalists, economists and socio¬ 
logists are amongst other speakers w'ho 
will be participting in some of the ses¬ 
sions. The number of delegates will be 
restricted to 300 in order to ensure that 
meaningful discussions can take place 
during the conference. 

TRAINEES FOR W. GERMANY 

Under a scheme within its technical 
aid programme the government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany is offer¬ 
ing this country a number of stipends 
for advanced training in a wide variety 
of technical trades. This year 90 trainees 
will go to West Germany under the 
programme. A group of five —three 
from the field of printing technology, 
one casting specialist and one tool- 
maker— left recently. Another group 
of 10 trainees in the field of export pro¬ 
motion will leave for West Germany on 
December 2. So far more than 600 
individuals have received training in 
West Germany since the scheme was 
introduced in 1960. The programme 
offers 12 to 18 months of intensive 
training in the specified fields. 

N.C.D.C. 

The expert committee on the National 
Co-operative Development Corporation 
(NCDC) headed by Mr B. Venkatap- 
piah, formerly Member, Planning Com¬ 
mission, observed in its report that the 
NCDC should remain; but it must do 
so as an effective promoter, innovator, 
co-ordinator and, to the extent neces¬ 
sary, financier. According to the com¬ 
mittee's recommendations, the corpo¬ 
ration has to function in conjunction 
with, and through the state governmen¬ 
ts, who are responsible for the imple¬ 
mentation of various programmes. The 
aim of the NCDC should be to help 
state governments to initiate and im- 
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plement programmes of co-operative 
development in the states, the report 
adds. 

INDO-AUSTRIAN AGREEMENT 

The Indian Ambassador in Austria, 
Mr V.C. Trivedi, on behalf of India and 
the Secretary-General of Foreign 
Office Mr Halusa on behalf of 
Austria signed an agreement on No¬ 
vember 3, under which Austria gave 
to India a credit of 21.9 million Aust¬ 
rian schillings, as debt relief assistance. 
This amount will be used tor the pay¬ 
ment of instalments on capital repay¬ 
ment due from India this year under the 
first four of the eight agreements signed 
so far. The rate of the interest charged 
for this credit is 3 per cent and pay¬ 
ment will be made in 18 yearly instal¬ 
ments after a grace period of seven 
years. 

TRADE PACT WITH PERU 

India and Peru signed on November 
4, the first trade and economic co-opc- 
ration agreement providing for doubling 
of trade between their countries every 
year in the next three years and imme¬ 
diate extension of most-favoured nation 
treatment to each other. Under the 
agreement, India will be able to secure 
sizeable quantities of non-ferrous 
metals of strategic importance, in 
the present context. Long staple cotton 
is another item for import from Peru. 
In respect of India’s exports, the agree¬ 
ment envisages breaking of new ground 
by providing for export from India 
and Peru of a whole range of engineering 
goods, complete plant equipment and 
machinery steel products, chemicals, 
besides traditional items like jute manu¬ 
factures, tea etc. 

WAR RISK 

The chairman of the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India, Mr T. A. Pai, 
stated here last week, while inaugurating 
a development conference of the Delhi 
division of the L1C, that the normal 
life policy of the corporation covered 
war risks. Stressing the importance of 
resources mobilisation at the present 
juncture when the country was facing a 
serious threat to its security and had 
been saddled with the vast problem of 
over 9.5 million refugees from Bangla 
Desh, Mr Pai called upon the field 
workers of the LIC to take the message 
of life insurance to every nook and cor¬ 
ner of the country. Savings, he opined, 
should be looked upon as the first item 
of the expenditure and not as the residue 
of income after meeting the expenditure. 
He was happy that the Delhi division 
had fulfilled the tasks set for it. 

Mr Pai revealed that the LIC would 
be undertaking in the near future the 
construction of a housing colony in the 
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capital. It is already engaged in build¬ 
ing of township of 3,000 houses in 
Bombay, 1,200 of which have already 
been built. The LIC has plans to invest 
nearly Rs 300 crores in housing and 
another Rs 100 crores in rural water 
supply and drainage schemes. The 
procedures of loans for house build¬ 
ing, he added, were being streamlined. 

The growth of business of the corpo¬ 
ration this year, Mr Pai stated, had 
been very encouraging. The sum 
assured had gone up by 36 per cent 
during the six months up to September 
compared to the corresponding period 
last year. The increase in the number 
of policies issued during this period 
had been 13.6 per cent. Mr Pai felt 
that the business of the LIC could grow 
vastly if all the salaried people and 
taxpayers were covered. At present 
only about 30 per cent of the tax-payers 
and not more than 10 per cent of the 
salaried people are covered by insu¬ 
rance. The scope in the rural areas too, 
he stressed, was vast. 

DELHI ROAD TRANSPORT 

The union government recently took 
control of the Delhi Transport Under¬ 
taking by a presidential ordinance. The 
ordinance, issued from Rashtrapati 
Bhavan provides for turning the under¬ 
taking into a statutory corporation with 
the Lt Governor of Delhi as its chair¬ 
man. Under the overall charge of the 
union government the proposed Road 
Transport Corporation will comprise 
four official and four non-official mem¬ 
bers. The set-up of the new transport 
body will be according to the provi¬ 
sions of the Road Transport Corpora¬ 
tion Act, 1950. 

UNIT PRICES 

The sale and repurchase prices of the 
units of the UTI have been raised by 
fivepaise each. The sale and repur¬ 
chase prices valid from November 5 
are now Rs 10.75 and Rs 10.35 per 
unit, respectively. 

During the first quarter of the cur¬ 
rent year, July 1 to September 3, 1971, 
units of the face value of Rs 8.84 
crores were sold with over 29,280 new 
investors joining the^ trust as compared 
to Rs 13.65 crores under 37.000 appli¬ 
cations during the corresponding period 
of the last year. Of this, an amount of 
about Rs 14 lakhs was invested by 
non-residents under 133 applications. 
During the quarter, units of the face 
value of Rs 74.56 lakhs were repurchas¬ 
ed. The corresponding figure for the 
last year was Rs 71.46 lakhs. The 
total number of unit holders registered 
with the trust as on September 30, 
1971 was 407,552 the total amount 
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invested in units being abut Rs 100 
crores. 

COMMONWEALTH TRADE MEET 

Following discussions held by union 
Foreign Trade Minister, Mr L. N. 
Mishra, with trade ministers of Com¬ 
monwealth countries present in con¬ 
nection with Lima Conference of Deve¬ 
loping Nations, a concensus emerged 
to hold a Commonwealth Trade Minis¬ 
ters Conference early next year. It is 
learnt that practically every one of Com¬ 
monwealth developing countries wel¬ 
comed Mr Mishra’s proposal that an 
early meeting of Commonwealth trade 
ministers is necessary to find solutions 
to important economic issues which 
have arisen recently. 

CONTRIBUTION TO U.N.D.P. 

At the Pledging Conference of the 
United Nations Development Progra¬ 
mme held on November 1, in New York, 
the Deputy Permanent Representative 
of India, Mr N. P. Jain, announced 
India’s contribution to the UNDP at 
S3.75 million for 1972. Since 1969 India 
had been increasing her contribution 
to UNDP. Mr Jain explained that it 
was the hope and the intention of the 
government of India to further increase 
its contribution, but due to severe finan¬ 
cial strains imposed on the economy of 
India by the sudden continuing and un¬ 
precedented influx of almost 10 million 
refugees from East Pakistan, it was not 
possible for India to increase her pledge 
over and above $3.75 million. 

ASSISTANCE FOR BANGLA DESH 

Two cheques—one from the British 
government for £182,965 and another 
from the Netherlands government for 
$1.16 million were presented to the 
Minister of External Affairs, Mr Swaran 
Singh, by Mr T. Jamieson, represen¬ 
tative of the United Nations High Com¬ 
missioner for Refugees. The amounts ol 
these two cheques were meant for pro¬ 
curing priority items of clothing in 
India for Bangla Desh refugees. 

N.I.D.C. TO ASSIST IRAN 

The National Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, a public sector under 
taking, has been commissioned by th< 
United Nations Industrial Develop 
ment Organisation, Vienna, to evolve 
an integrated and internally consisteni 
development model for the planning ol 
capital goods industry in Iran. This ii 
the first time that a consultancy servia 
from a developing country has beet 
selected by an international organisat 
ion for assisting a sister developing 
nation. The assignment has been gtvei 
to the NIDC after a detailed capabilit; 
evaluation by the UNIDO of the propo 
sals made by a number of world-renown 
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ed consultants from the highly advanc¬ 
ed countries. Iran has plans to develop 
its petrochemicals, plastics, cement, 
general engineering, automobiles and 
several other industries. 

The working results of the NIDC 
make encouraging reading. Against 
the issued and subscribed capital of 


Rs 10 lakhs, the net worth of the corpo¬ 
ration as on March 31, 1971, stood at 
Rs 57 lakhs. The turnover has steadily 
increased over the years and was of the 
order of Rs 1.27 crores in 1970-71. 
The protit for that year was Rs 16.28 
lakhs, out of which a dividend of 15 
per cent was paid-Ihe same as for 
the previous year. Over the past four 


years, the corporation's foreign ex¬ 
change earnings have been of the order 
of R28 lakhs. 

NAMES IN TIIE NEWS 

Mr L.K. Narayanaswaray, Senior 
Member (Posts), P&T Board, has been 
appointed Special Secretary in the 
Ministry of Communications. 
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Company Affairs 


GLAXO 

Mr J.S. Raj, Chairman of GJaxo La¬ 
boratories India Ltd, in a statement 
on the occasion of the annual general 
meeting held recently pointed that dur¬ 
ing the year ended June 30, 1971 net 
profits before taxation dropped sharply 
although the sales of the company’s 
products continued to increase. He 
indicated that these results were partly 
due to general adverse economic condi¬ 
tions and partly due to a number of 
downward price revisions. There has 
been, he added, a sharp increase in ma¬ 
terial costs including those bought from 
the State Trading Corporation, 1DPL, 
and the National Dairy Corporation. 
Increased duties on packing materials, 
notably tin-plate, also accounted for 
sizable increase in costs. Mr Raj 
however added that the company was 
fighting to improve productivity and 
reduce cost through continuous intro¬ 
duction of modernisation and reorga¬ 
nisation. 

Mr Raj stated that the programme of 
expansion and diversification continued 
satisfactorily during the year. The 
campany received industrial licences to 
effect a substantial expansion in the 
production of vitamin A and to “carry 
on business'’ in the diversification of its 
range of laboratory chemicals. Per¬ 
missions had also been received for 
increasing the output of calcium sen- 
nosides and bcta-iononc. He added that 
capital investments of the company 
were quite heavy. A sum of Rs 1.5 
crores was spent last year on planned 
projects. This included I he establish¬ 
ment of its new Research and Develop¬ 
ment Centre at Thana which was opened 
in January. The centre comprised four 
separate units devoted to chemicals re¬ 
search, pharmacy research, foods re¬ 
search and analytical control. The 
company realised the need for a strong 
and diversified research effort, he stated, 
and the fruits of research in the fields 
of chemicals and foods were expected 
to help in the development of new pro¬ 
ducts over the years to nourish the diffe¬ 
rent lines of the company’s activities. 
The chairman pointed out that a new 
indigenous process for the production 
of betamethasone, corticosteroid speci¬ 
ality of the company, had been de¬ 
veloped by scientists of the company 
working over many years in close colla¬ 
boration, with their colleagues in asso¬ 
ciated companies of the Glaxo Group 
in the UK . During the past year, 
a notable milestone at the Thana fac¬ 
tory was the the substitution of hcco- 


genin. an imported material of consi¬ 
derable value, by diosgenin which was 
indigenously available. 


GWALIOR RAYON 

Gwalior Rayon, India's leading 
manufacturers of viscose staple fibre 
and rayon grade pulp from bamboo, 
eucalyptus and other soft woods, is to 
consider the possibility of setting up 
a 10,000 tonnes per annum staple fibre 
plant in Indonesia and a 50 tonnes per 
day integrated pulp and paper plant in 
Nepal. The proposals were expected 
to come up at the eight-day long United 
Nations Industrial Development Orga¬ 
nisation's second Asian meeting held 
in Singapore recently. Gwalior Rayon’s 
executive president, Mr I.H. Parckh, 
left Bombay for Singapore to attend this 
meeting and discuss the two proposals. 
In addition to being skilled in the tech¬ 
nical experience, Gwalior Rayon is 
equipped with an engineering division 
to fabricate plant and machinery for 
pulp and staple fibre projects. 

MORARJEE GOKULDAS 

The directors of Morarjcc Gokuldas 
Spinning and weaving Co. Ltd. in their 
annual report for the year ended June 30, 
1971 have stated that if might be difficult 
to maintain the present margin unless 
the costs, particularly that of cotton, 
were reduced. During the year the 
management had to struggle with ever 
rising prices of cotton. There was also 
marked increase in the costs of stores 
colours and chemicals as well as in¬ 
creases in wages, dearness allowance 
and cost of borrowings. The directors 
pointed out that at the same time cloth 
market had been exceptionally subdued. 
If the company had been able to more 
or less maintain its profits in spite of 
the said squeeze, it was essentially due 
to the company’s efforts to effect cost 
reduction, production bf better quality 
of cloth and modernisation of machi¬ 
nery. it has (loated a separate com¬ 
pany, Gopikisan Piramal Ltd, with a 
view to developing its exports and to 
deal in powcrloom cloth so that the 
same might be processed by it which 
would enable the company to utilise 
the surplus capacity of its dye house. 

During the year under review the 
company recorded a gross profit of Rs 
one crore as against Rs 1.05 crores a 
year before. The directors have re¬ 
commended a dividend at the rate of 
Rs 10 per share on 149.500 equity 
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shares. The company received the 
consent of the Controller of Capital 
Issues for the issue of bonus equity shares 
in the proportion of one for one bonus 
share of the face value of Rs 100 each 
in May 1971. Accordingly 74,750 bonus 
equity shares were duly allotted in June 
1971. The company has completed 100 
years and proposed to celebrate the 
centenery in an appropriate manner. 

PFIZER 

The directors of Pfizer Ltd have 
proposed a third interim equity divi¬ 
dend of 70 paise per share for the year 
ended November 30, 1971. This, 
along with the two interims of 60 paise 
each announced earlier, worked out to 
a distribution of Rs 1.90 per share so 
far. The total equity dividend for 1969- 
70 was Rs 2.50 per share. 

ANDHRA STEEL 

Andhra Steel Corporation Ltd pro¬ 
poses to issue for public subscription 
capital of Rs 40 lakhs comprising 
300,000 equity shares of Rs 10 each (Rs 
30 lakhs) and 10,000 (9.5 per cent) 
cumulative redeemable preference 
shares of Rs 100 each (Rs 10 lakhs). 
At present the company is producing 
round bars, alloy steel, carbon steel, 
special sections and special wire rods 
in coils at its factory at Malkapuram, 
Visakhaptnam. It has received an in¬ 
dustrial licence for setting up a mini¬ 
steel plant for the manufacture of mild 
steel billets with an installed capacity 
of 50,000 tonnes per annum and a plant 
is being set up at Bangalore. The capi¬ 
tal outlay on the project is estimated 
at Rs 2.49 crores. This will be met by 
public issue (Rs 40 lakhs), rights issue 
to the existing shareholders (Rs 15 
lakhs), preference shares to be subs¬ 
cribed by financial institutions (Rs 15 
lakhs), term loans (Rs 120 lakhs) and 
deferred payments (Rs 5.50 lakhs). 
The project is expected to be completed 
by the end of 1971 or early 1972. After 
the completion of the new project in 
two stages the turnover of both the 
units will be about Rs seven crores. 

HARYANA COATED PAPERS 

Haryana Coated Papers Ltd pro¬ 
poses to enter the capital market shortly 
with a public issue of Rs 24 lakhs com¬ 
prising 155,000 equity shares of Rs 20 
each (Rs 15.50 lakhs) and 8,500 (9.5 
per cent) cumulative redeemable prefe¬ 
rence shares of Rs 100 each (Rs 8.50 
lakhs). The company has an authorised 
capital of Rs 50 lakhs (Rs 40 lakhs in 
equity and Rs 10 lakhs in preference 
shares). Out of the proposed total 
issues of Rs 34 lakhs, the promoters, 
directors and their friends will take up 
shares of Rs 10 lakhs. The company 
holds an industrial licence for the manu¬ 
facture of 1,800 tonnes of art and 
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chrome paper and board per annum. 
The plant will be located at Murthal 
near Sonepat (Haryana state). The 
capital outlay on the project is estima¬ 
ted at about Rs 75 lakhs which will be 
met by share capital (Rs 34 lakhs) and 
loans (Rs 41 lakhs). 

CAPITAL AND BONUS ISSUES 

Consent has been accorded to fifteen 
companies to raise capital amounting 
to over Rs 12.52 crores. Nine of them 
are to issue bonus shares amounting 
to more than Rs 4.56 crores. The 
amount of bonus shares ranges bet¬ 
ween Rs 1 lakh and Rs 3.55 lakhs. The 
consents are valid for three months. 

Electric Construction & Equipment 
Co. Ltd, Calcutta, has been accorded 
consent to capitalise Rs 42,46,750 out 
of its General Reserves and issue fully- 
paid equity shares of Rs 10 each as 
bonus shares in the ratio of one bonus 
share for every three equity shares held. 

T. I. & M. Sales Ltd, Madras, is 
permitted to capitalise Rs 12 lakhs out 
of its General Reserves and issue fully 
paid equity shares of Rs 10 each as 
bonus shares in the ratio of one bonus 
share for every equity share held. 

Hindson Private Ltd, Patiala, is given 
consent to capitalise Rs 1 lakh out of its 
General Reserves and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each as bonus 
shares in the ratio of one bonus share 
for every two equity shares held. 

H. R. Johnson (India) Pvt. Ltd, 
Bombay, has been granted consent to 
capitalise Rs 14 lakhs out of its General 
Reserves and issue fully paid equity 
shares of Rs 1000 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of one bonus share for 
e\erv two equity shares held. 

The Manubhum Coal ^Syndicate (Pri- 
nate) Ltd, Calcutta, has been accorded 
consent to capitalise Rs 6,88,500 out 
of its General Reserves and issue 
fully paid equity shares of Rs 100 
each as bonus shares in the ratio of 
three bonus shares for every equity share 
held. 

Aruooday Mills Ltd, Rqjkot, has 
been accorded consent to capitalise Rs 
10 lakhs out of its General Reserves 
and issue fully paid equity shares of 
Rs 10 each as bonus shares in the ratio 
of two bonus shares for every five 
equity shares held. 

Bestobcll India (Pvt) Ltd, Calcutta, 
has been accorded consent to issue Rs 
42 lakhs (nominal) capital consisting of 
Rs 14 lakhs in 1,40,000 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each to be issued as bonus shares 
in the proportion of one bonus share 
for every two equity shares held and 
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Rs 28 lakhs in 2,80,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each to the Indian public by 
prospectus for cash at a premium of 
Rs 4 per share. 

Applied Electronics Private Ltd, 
Bangalore, has been accorded conseni 
to capitalise Rs 1,20,000 out of 
its General Reserves and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each as bonus 
shares in the ratio of four bonus shares 
for every five equity shares held. 

General Electric Co. of India Ltd, 
Calcutta, has been granted consent to 
the issue of Rs 471,15,000 (nominal) 
to be divided into Rs 355 lakhs in 
35,50,000 equity shares of Rs 10 each to 
be allotted as bonus shares on capita¬ 
lisation of free reserves to a like extent 
and Rs 116,15,000 in 11,61,500 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each for cash at a pre¬ 
mium of Rs 6.50 per share. 

Ccat Tyres of India Ltd, Bombay, 

has been accorded consent to the issue 
o! capital of Rs 30,36,000 (nominal) 
in 30,360 equity shares of Rs 100 each 
to be offered to the existing Indian 
shareholders of the company only for 
cash at a premium of Rs 100 per share. 
The object of the issue is to bring down 
non-resident holding in the concern to 
50 per cent. 

Trivcni Engineering Works Ltd, 
Delhi, has been accorded consent to 
the issue of Rs 75 lakhs in 7.50,000 
equity shares of Rs 10 each to be allotted 
as fulfy paid up to the shareholder 
of the merged company Upper India 
Sugar Mills Ltd to the extent of Rs 
69,95,895 in terms of the order of the 
High Court of Delhi and the balance 
shares of the value of Rs 5,04,105 will 
be offered to others lor cash at par. 

Araartara Private Ltd, Bombay, has 
been accorded consent to capitalise Rs 
8,25,000 out of its free reserves and 
make 11,000 equity shares of Rs 100 
each which are Rs 25 paid up per share 
as fully paid up. 

Premier Limers Private Ltd, Bom¬ 
bay, has been given permission to raise 
capital of Rs 8,24,850 out of its Gene¬ 
ral Reserves for the purpose of increas¬ 
ing the paid up value of the existing 
10,998 partly paid equity shares from 
Rs 25 to Rs 100 per share, thus making 
them fully paid-up. 

Southern Petro-Chcmical Industries 
Corporation Ltd, Madras, lias been 
granted consent to the issue of Rs 500 
lakhs (inclusive of Rs 25 lakhs already 
issued) in 50,00,000 equity shares of Rs 
10 each to be offered to promoters, di¬ 
rectors, employees, farmers and asso¬ 
ciates (Rs 170.85 lakhs); to public 
(Rs 164.15 lakhs) and to Tamil 
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Nadu Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion (Rs 165 lakhs). The proceeds 
are to be utilised for setting up a ferti¬ 
liser factory at Tulicorin. 

Universal Steel & Alloy Ltd, New 
Delhi, has communicated to govern¬ 
ment its proposal to issue capital 
under Clause 5 of the Capital Issues 
(Exemption) Order, 1969, divided into 
Rs 30,00,000 in equity shares of Rs 10 
each for cash at par for setting up 
a factory in Faridabad. 

LICENCES & LETTERS OF INTENT 

The following licences and letters of 
intent were issued under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act 
1951, during the three weeks ended June 
19, 1971. The list contains names and 
addresses of the licensees, articles of 
manufacture, types of licences - New- 
Undertaking (NU): New Article (NA): 
Substantial Expansion (SE): Carry on 
Business (COB): Shifting and annual 
installed capacity. 

LICENCES ISSUED 
Ferrous Industries 

M/s Simmond Marshal Ltd: Savov 
Chambers, 5, Wallace Street, Bom¬ 
bay-1 . (Pimpri-Poona). ~ Nyloc self¬ 
locking nutes (industrial fasteners)-- 
600 tonnes p.a. (COB): M/s Eastern 
Saws (P) Ltd: C.36, Industrial Area, 
Meerut Road, Ghaziabad. (Ghaziabad 
Uttar Pradesh)—Cold Rolled High 
Carbon and alloy steel strips 4800 
tonnes p.a. (NU). 

Prime Movers 

M/s Cooper Engg. Ltd: Satara 
Road, Distt. Satara Maharashtra. 
(Maharashtra)- Diesel Engines-25,000 
Nos. p.a. (COB). 


Electrical Equipment 

M/s Lumina Electrical Industries: 
Bhawani shankar Cross Rd., Dadar. 
Bombay-28-DD (Bom bay-Mahara¬ 
shtra) -(/) Auto Head & Tail lamps 
-2.25 M.nos. pa. (//) Telephone 
Switch Board lumps 2.25 M.nos. pa. 
(Hi) Photoflash lamps—0.15 M.nos. 
pa. (NU); M/s Siemens India Ltd: 
134-A, Dr Annie Besant Rd., Worli, 
Bombay. (Bom bay-Maharashtra) (/) 
Wave Traps —100 Nos. pa. (//) High 
Frequency coupling filters- 100 nos. 
p.a. (///') High Tension protection 
equipment -200 nos. pa. (/r) Signalling 
Relays- 25,000 Nos. pa. (v) Track 
Relays -400 nos. pa. 07) Control 
Panel Section—3,500 nos. pa. (COB); 
M/s Mather Greaves Ltd: C/o M/s 
Mather & Platt Ltd: Udyog Bhavan, 
Wittct Road, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
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bay-1. (Poona-Maharashtra)—Electric 
motors (flame proof) 110 pa. (COR). 

Telecommunications 

M/s J K. Electronics: Kamla Tow¬ 
ers, Kanpur (UP) (/) Deflection 
coils—30,000 nos.pa. (//) E.H.T. Trans¬ 
formers 30.000 nos. pa. (///) Tuners 
—30,000 nos. pa. (/»■) Lcniarity coils— 
30,000 nos. pa. (NA). 

Transportation 

M/s Acme Mfg. Co. Ltd: Antop 
Hill Wadala, Bombay-21 (Bombay- 
Maharashtru)—Push Rods—3,00,000 
nos. pa. (COB); M/s L. G. 
Balakrishnan & Bros. (P) Ltd: P.B. 
No. 1308, India House, Trichy Road, 
Coimbatore-18 (Coimbatore-Tamil 

Nadu)- - Timing chains for auto¬ 
mobile engines and chain for motor 
cycles scooters tractois and 3-wheelers 
—2,40.000 metres pa. after expansion 
(SE); M/s Forbes, Forbes Campbell 
& Company Ltd: Forbes Building, 
Home Street, Fort, Bom bay-1. 

(Bom bay-Maharashtra)—Circlips — 60 
tonnes pa. (COB). 

Industrial Machinery 

Shri Ambica Mills Ltd: Near Kanka- 
ria Loco Siding. Ahmedabad-6. 
(Ahmedabad-Gujarat)—Steam (Ager 
machine) I. Vertical Drying 
Range (Cylinder Drying machine) 1, 
Padding/Starch/»Water Mangle includ- 
ing Pad Dyeing machine. 6. Rope 
squeezing machme/Rope washing ma¬ 
chine 2, Dye Jiggers. 12, Open width 
washing & soaping machine. 1, Con¬ 
tinuous bleaching range I, Continuous 
Dyeing range. 1, Vacuum Steaming 
plant (Yarn conditioning and Twist 
Setting machine). 2, Overhead travel¬ 
ling cleaners 6, Star Agcr 3. Labora¬ 
tory equipment 3, (COB); M/s Das 
Hitachi (P) Ltd: 21-A, Janpath, New 
Delhi (Ghaziabad-UP)- Protection 
Relays-50,000 nos. pa. (COB); M/s 
K. C. P. Ltd: 38, Mount Road, 
Madrus-6. (Tiruvottiyur-Tamil Nadu)— 
Liquid Solid Separation equipment 
wor.h Rs 48 lakhs pa. (COB); M/s 
Shalimar Induslrics(P)Lid: 25-Ganesh 
Chandra Avenue, Calcutta-13 (West 
Bengal)—Full Aluminium Card for 
jute cardin machines -40,000 nos. 
pa. (NA); M/s J. K. Synthetics Ltd: 
Kamla Towers, Kanpur (UP) - 
1. Complete Polymerisation equip- 
menl for production of Nylon chips or 
complete polycondensation equipment 
for production of polystcr chips, etc. 
The equipment comprises of VE React¬ 
ors, Autoclaves etc—15 millions of 
rupees, 2. Ledum Meter & Waste 
Recovery comprising Lcctum Distilla- 
tor, Lacluut concentrator. Water 
Evaporation Plant etc—5 millions of 
rupees, 3. Complete spinning equip¬ 
ment comprising of spinning heads. 


melt grids, spinning chambers etc— 
7.50 millions of rupees, 4. Take up 
equipment--2.50 millions in rupees, 
(NA); M/s Larsen & Toubro Ltd: 
L&T House, Dougall Road, B.E., 
Bom bay-1 (Maharashtra)—Garbage 
Milling Plants—one or more garbage 
milling plants upto 500 tonnes per day, 
(NA). 

Machine Tools 

M/s Noakhali Machne Tools Ltd: 
I, Middleton Street, Calcuita-16 (West 
Bengal)—(/) Tool and Cutter Grin¬ 
ders--48 nos. pa. (/) Special purpose 
machncs 48 nos. pa. (NA). 

Engineering Industries 

M/s Horstmann India (P) Ltd: 
37-40, Nagar Road, Poona-J4 (Maha¬ 
rashtra)— (i) Plain Ring Gauges— 
2500nos.pa, (//) Screw Ring Gauges- 
7800 nos. pa. (Hi) Caliper gauges— 
2500 nos. pa. (/»•) Setting Masters for 
Air Gauges—3000 nos. pa. (NA). 

Office and Household Equipment 

M/s Shri ram Refrigeration Indus 
tries Ltd: 8-E-Rani Jhansi Road, New 
Delhi-5. Hyderabad-Andhra Pradesh) 
-Watercoolers—300 nos. pa. (COB); 
M/s J. Stone & Co (India) Private 
Ltd: 16 Taratolla Road, Calcuta-53. 
(West Bengal)—Air-conditionng and 
Refrigeration Equipment for Rail¬ 
ways only 5 nos. pa. (COB); M/s 
Godrej & Boyco Mfg Co (P) Ltd: 
LalbaghParel, Bombay-12 (DD). (Bom¬ 
bay - Ma haras h t ra)—Com presso rs fo r 
domestic refrigerators— 1,500 nos. pa. 
(for replacements, repairs etc) (SE). 

Fertilizers 

The Managing Director, Fertilizer 
Corporation of India Ltd: New Delhi. 

(Bom bay-Maharashtra)—Complex Fer¬ 
tilizer (Suphala)—1,77,000 tonnes pa 
after expansion (SF). 

Chemicals 

M/s Polyolifins Industries Ltd: 
Neville House, Curboy Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay- 1-BR (Thana-Bela- 
pur-Maharashtra) N-Butone-1 - 600 
tonnes pa (NA); M/s Arat Electro- 
Chemicals (P) Ltd: 311/3, Rakhilal 
Road, Ahmedabad-21 (Gujarat)—I. 
Hydrogen Peroxide—1,600 tonnes pa 
after expansion. 2. Sodium Perborate 
-100 tonnes pa (SE/NA); M/s Ion 
Exchange (India) Ltd: Tie Ciron House, 
Dr E Moses Road, Bombay-11-BR. 
(Ambcrimth-Maharashtra)—Ion Ex¬ 
change Resins— 20,000 cubic ft pa 
(COB) 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Jim Chemicals Industries, C/o 
Jayant Dyc-Chem Corp: 8, Shari If Deij 


Street, Bombay-3 (Gujarat)—Phenyl 
But a zone—50 tonnes pa (NU). 

Textiles 

The Managing Director, The Anthcr- 
gaon Textile Co-operative Production 
and Sale Society Ltd: Karimnagar (AP) 
(Ant hergoan-Andhra Pradesh) —Cot¬ 
ton fabrics—350 powerlooms (NU). 

Paper & Pulp 

M/s Western India Paper and Board 
Mills (P) Ltd: Lai Bahadur Shastri 
Marg, Vikhroli, Bombay-83, (Maha¬ 
rashtra)—Mill Board- 4800 tonnes pa 
(COB); M/s The South India Paper 
Mills (P) Ltd: Chikkayaa Chatra, PO 
Nanjangud, (Chikkayana, Chatra- 
Mysore)— 1. MG Paper & MF paper 
and board—3800 tonnes pa. 2. Pulp— 
3800 tonnes pa (COB). 

Vanaspati 

M/s Sonil Raj Industries Merchant 
Chambers, 41, New Marine Lines, 
Bombay-20 (BR) (Bhavnagar-Cujarat) 
-Vanaspati—25 tonnes per dav. 
(COB). 

Leather Sc Leather Goods 

M/s M. R. M. Ramaswainy Chettiar 
& Co: Karugambattur, Vellore—NA 
Distt (Tamil Nadu)— E. I. tanned skns 
—4.2 lakh pieces pa (COB) 

Glass 

M/s Hind Lamps Ltd: Shikohabad 
Distt Mainpuri (UP) (Shikohabad-UP) 
—Glass Shells for GLS lamps—16.8 
miJlion pieces per annum (Total capa¬ 
city of the undertaking will be 48 
million pieces pa inclusive of this addi¬ 
tional capacity). 

Ceramics 

M/s Hitkari Potteries (P) Ltd: Chou- 
dhury Bldg, K. Block, Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi. (Faridabad-Har- 
yana)—Stone Ware Crockery— 2.400 
ionnes pa after expansion. (SE). 

Cement 

M/s The Associated Cement Com¬ 
panies Ltd: Project Planning and Sales 
Division, Cement House, J21 Maha- 
rishi Karve Rd, Bombay-20. (Chai- 
bassa—Bihar).—Portland and Portland 
blast furnace slag cement—total capa¬ 
city—7,82,000 tonnes pa. (COB); Dir¬ 
ector, UP Government Cement Fac¬ 
tory: Dalla, Distt Mirzapur, UP 
(Dalla-UP)— Portland Cement—432,000 
tonnes per annum. (COB). 

Defence Industries 

M/s National Rifles Ltd: Village 
Vinzol, Near Vatva Railway Station, 
Taluka—Dascroi, Ahmedabad. (Guja¬ 
rat)—(/) CO a cadet rifles—17,000 nos 
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pa, (//) COj single pistols—2,000 nos 
pa, ( 27 /) Co. junior rifles—2,000 nos 
pa (/v) Co» match rifles—1,000 nos 
pa (COB). 


LETTERS OF INTENT 


Ferrous Industries 

M/s Haryana State Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation Ltd: Bank of 
India Bldg, Sector-17, Chandigarh. 
(Mohindergarh-Haryana)—‘Steel Bill¬ 
ets from Scrap—50,000 tonnes pa 
(NU); M/s Hind Wire Industries Ltd: 
P-16, Kalakar St, Calcutta-7 (Calcutta- 
West Bengal)—Fine Galvanised Steel 
Wire, 20 g to 30 g—100 tonnes pa (NA); 
M/s Bridgestone Co (P) Ltd: B-28, 
Industrial Estate, Sanathnagr, Hyder¬ 
abad-18 (Andhra Pradesh)—Socketh 
Head and Allen cap head machine 
screws—800 tonnes pa (NU). 


Electrical Equipment 

Shri D. D. Lakhanpal: Ashyana, 15th 
Road, Khar, Bombay. (Bombay- 
Maharashtra)—Magnetic Recording 
Tapes—40 million running ft pa (NU); 
Shri D. D. Lakhanpal: Ashyana, 15th 
Road, Khar, Bombay. (Bombay- 
Maharashtra)—Tape Recorders—10,000 
nos pa (NU): M/s Amco B^tterits Ltd: 
Mysore Road, Bangalore-26 (Bangalo- 
re-Mysore)—Under-water Marine Bat¬ 
teries—2 nos (2000 Cells). (NA); M/s 
Venus Electrical Industries (P) Ltd: 
34/10, Ballygunge Circular Rd, Cal¬ 
cutta-19 (Mahestala) 24-Parganas- 
West Benga)—Train lighting, Pygmy, 
Night Colour decoration and Candle 
lamps (except the items reserved for 
small scale sector)—3 million nos pa 
(NU); Shri Pradeep Kumar Parkh, C/o 
Atul Corporation: 22, Zeniabad, little 
Gibbs Rd, Bombay-6. (Bombay-Maha 
rashtra)—Tape Recorders—10,000 nos 
pa (NA); M/s Telefunkcn India Ltd: 
G-4, South Extension, New Delhi. 
(New Delhi—Delhi)—Tape Recorders 
—10,000 nos pa (NA). 

Telecommunications 


M/s Indian Telephone Industries Ltd: 
Doorwani Nagar, Bangalore. (Naini- 
UP)—Telephones and allied equip¬ 
ment—5.5 lakhs nos pa (NU); M/s 
Neolux Electrical Industries (P) Ltd: 
34/1-B, Ballygunge Circular Road, Cal- 
cutta-19 (24, Parganas-Wcst Bengal)— 
Telephone Switch Board Lamps—4.5 
million nos pa (SE). 

Transportation 

M/a Associated Engg. Works Ltd: 


Kashmere Gate, Delhi. (Haryana)— 
(0 Hydraulic Jacks (U to 250 tonnes) 
—80,000 nos pa. (/7) Shock absorbers— 
1,20,000 nos pp (NU); M/s Jessop & 
Co Ltd: 63, Ncraji Subhas Road, 
Calcutta-1. (West Bengal)—Tractoin 
gears—2500 nos pa (NA); M/s Purla- 
tor India Ltd: Hauz Khas, PO Yusaf 
Sarai, New Delhi-16. (Hauz Khas— 
Delhi)—(/) Filter assemblies—2,80,000 
nos pa, (*7) Filter elements—20,00,000 
nos pa (SE); M/s Standard Radiators 
(P) Ltd: Industrial Estate, Baroda-3. 
(Baroda-Gujarat)—Thermostats (Bel¬ 
low & Wax Type elements)—1,00,000 
nos pa (NU); M/s Standard Radiators 
(P) Ltd: Industrial Estate Baroda-3. 
(Baroda—G ujarat)—Radiators— 24,000 
nospa(NU); M/s UP. State Industrial 
Corporation Ltd: Directorate of indus¬ 
tries Building, 117/420, G.T. Road, 
PB No 413, Kanpur-2. (Unnao or 
Sandila-UP)—Scooters—24,000 nos 

pa (NU); M/s UP Scooters Ltd: 79/ 
10, Latouche Road, Kanpur-1. (Un- 
nao-UP)-Scooters of 150/175 CC 
24,000 nos pa (NU); Shri Gurmeet 
Singh: C-550, Defence Colony, New 
Delhi. (Faridabad, Haryana, Ghazia- 
bad/UP/Delhi)—Shock Absorbers—4 
lakhs Nos pa (NU); M/s Prem Nath 
Motors (P) Ltd: ScindiaHouse, New 
Delhi. (Naraina-Delhi)—Pistons, pis¬ 
ton rings, and piston pin—5 lakhs nos 
50 lakhs nos, 5 lakhs nos, per annum 
respectively. (NU); M/s Central Trad¬ 
ing Co: 137, Canning Street, Calcutta-1. 
(Gurgaon-Haryana)—Pistons—6 lakhs 
nos p£, Piston rings—30 lakhs nos pa, 
Piston pins—6 lakhs nos pa (NU); M/s 
Dhawan Motor Co: Latouche Road, 
Kanpur, (Kanpur-UP)—(*) Pistons—3 
lakhs nos pa, (//) Piston rings—30 lakhs 
no pa, (iii) Piston pins—3 lakhs nos pa 
(NU); M/s Vajrangunak: SNo362-A, 
Uchagaon, Distt. Kolhapur (Karvir- 
Maharashtra)—(i) Pistons—5 lakhs 
nos pa, (//) Piston rings—60 lakhs nos 
pa (NU); Shri Vinay Kodordas Shah: 
59, Walkeshwar Road, Bombay-6. 
(Lonvala-Maharashtra)—Piston Rings 
—30 lakhs nos pa (NU); M/s Sri Ram- 
das Motor Transport (P) Ltd: Subhas 
Road, Kakinada. (Kakinada-Andhra 
Pradesh)—(/) Water pump shafts— 
36,000 nos pa, (//) Engine bedding 
bolts—15,000 nos pa, (iii) King pin 
thrust washers—30.000 nos pa, (iv) 
Wheel bolts—6,00,000 nos pa, (v) 
Sackle pins—2,40,000 nos pa, (vi) 
Oil seals (coger crank shaft rear end) 
— 18,000 nos pa, (v/7) King pin units— 
1,02,000 nos pa, (vlii) Shaft pump- 
driver and oil pump gear—60,000 nos 
pa, (/jc) King pin thrust bearings— 
18,000 nos pa, (x) King Pin bushes— 
72,000 nos pa, (xi) Misc. items 2,67000 
nos (after expansion) (SE); M/s Gleit- 
lagers (India) Private Ltd: Mane Man¬ 
sion, 16 Old Custom House Road, 
Fort, Bombay. (Maharashtra)—Thick 
walled bearings bushes—10 lakhs sets 


pa (after expansion) (SE). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Ahmedabad Victoria Iron Works 
Co Ltd: Dudheshwar Road, Ahmeda¬ 
bad. (Ahmedabad-Gujarat)—(/) Multi 
stage continuous wire drawing machines, 
(«) Block type wire drawing machines, 
—20 sets valued at Rs 10 lakhs pa. 
(NA); M/s Jessop & Co Ltd: 63, Netaji 
Subhash Road, Calcutta-1. (West 
Bengal)—Paper making plants—2 nos 
valued at Rs 1800 lakhs pa. (NA); M/s 
Jessop & Co Ltd: 63, Netaji Subhash 
Road. Calcutta-1. (West Bengal)— 
Escalator—10 Units pa (NA); Shri 
Rajendra Kumar Rajgarhia: B-I04, 
Greater Kailash, New Delhi. (Ghazia- 
bad-U P)—Grind ing W heels— 1000 

tonnes pa, (NU); M/s Standard Batte¬ 
ries Ltd: Vakala, Santacruz, Bombay- 
55-AS. (Bombay-Maharashtra)—1. Self 
propelled high lift passenger loader- 
100 nos pa, 2. Scissor type maintenance 
platform—100 nos pa, 3. Telescopic 
maintenance platform—30 nos p<*, 
4. Telescopic working platform—40 
nos pa (NA); Smt. Sandhya Majumdar: 
1-24, Maharani Bagh, New Delhi-14. 
(Chandigarh Admn-Chandigarh) — 
Reverse osmosis desalinasation and 
water purification plants—400 plants 
pa (valued at Rs 2 crores). (NU). 

Machine Tools 

M/s R H. Windsor India Ltd: E-6, 
U. Road Thana Industrial Estate, 
(Thana-Maharashtra)— (a) Substantial 
expansion : (/) Injection moulding 

machines—expansion from 108 nos 
to 220 nos pa, (//) Extruders and take¬ 
off equipment—expansion from 60 
nos to 120 nos pa, ( b) New articles : 
Blow moulding machines (for mfr 
of blown bottles from H.D. Polyethy¬ 
lene and PVC and other thermo-plastics 
in different capacities upto 100 litres— 
60nospa(NA/SE); ShriS. D. Munshi: 
3, Chateau Marine, Marine Drive, 
Bombay. (Andheri-Maharashtra)— 
I.S. machines—7 nos pa (NU); M/s 
Emhart Corporation: C/o Shri O. N. 
Parekh, Vithal Society, Navapura, 
Baroda. (Haryana-Gujarat-Maharash- 
tra)*—(f) Automatic glass bottle/contain- 
ncr manufacturing machines, viz I.S. 
(individiaul section) machine—15 nos 
each pa, (i7) Ancillaries for the above 
viz, Forchearths Feeding machines. 
Annealing and Decorating lehrs. Batch 
chargers and loaders cfoss conveyors 
and rare transfers—15 nos each per 
annum (NU). 

Agricultural Machinery 

M/s Dhanda Engineers (P) Ltd: 
Industrial Area, Faridabad (Haryana) 
(Haryana)—Agriculture Tractors (In- 
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digenous)—(25 to 50 HP)—5,000 nos 
pa (NA) 

Engg. Industries 

Shri K. R. Subramanian: 36, West 
Circular Road, Kanodavallipakkam, 
Madras-38. (Tamil Nadu)- Hacksaw 
Blades—40. lakhs nos pa (NU); Uttar 
Pradesh State Indutrial Corporation 
Ltd: Directorate of Industries Bldg, 
117/420, GT Road. P.B No 413, Kan¬ 
pur (UP)—Razor Blades—600 million 
nos pa (NU): M/s Central Magnet 
Wire Products (P) Ltd, 35, Vithal Das 
Road. 3rd Floor, Bombay. (Ratlam— 
Madhya Pradesh) Dies & Moulds— 
Rs 30 lakhs per annum (NA); Shri N. 
Ramaswamy, ‘‘Meenakshi”, 27A, Ed¬ 
ward Elliots Road, Madras-4. (Guindy 
or Ambattur- Tamil Nadu); (/) Gear 
shaping cutters—3300 nos pa; (//) 
Gear-Hobs—2050 nos pa (NU). 


Office and Household Equipment 

M/s The Hyderabad Allwyn Metal 
Works Ltd, Sanatnagar, Hyderabad-18 
(Hyderabad-AP)—Bottle Coolers— 
1000 nos pa (NA) 

Chemicals 

M/s Dharngadhra Chemical Works 
Ltd:‘Nirmar 3rd Floor, 241 Rackbay 
Reclamation, Nariman Point, Bom- 
b°y-l. (Sahupura-Tamil Nadu)—Hc- 
xachloroethane—500 tonnes pc (NA): 
M/Aniline Dyestuffs' and Pharmaceu¬ 
ticals (P) Ltd: Mahalaxmi Chambers, 
2nd floor, 22, Bhulabhai Desai Road, 
Bom bay-26 (Bom bay- M a haras h t ra)— 
Alkylated Phenols (i.e. Nonyl Phenol, 
Octyl Phenol and Heptyl Phenol) —1000 
tonnes pa (NA); M/s Nuchem Plastics 
Ltd: 54, Industrial Area. Faridabad 
(Haryana)( Haryana) —(/) U.F. Mould¬ 
ing Powder—Expansion from 2400 ton¬ 
nes to 3800tonnes pa; (#/) M.F. Mould¬ 
ing Powder—Expansion from 1000 
tonnes to 1200 tonnes pa (SE): M/s 
Shalimar Paints Ltd: 13-Camac Street, 
Calcutta-17 (Bangalore-Mysorc)—(/) 
Paints, Enamels, Varnishes and NC 
Lacquer *6600 tonnes pa, (//) Synthe¬ 
tic resins (for captive consumption 
only)—600 tonnes pa (NU); M/s 
Bayer India Ltd; 82, Veer Nariman 
Road, Bombay-20-BR—Aromatic, Die- 
Isocyanate—6,000 tonnes pa (NU); M/s 
Gluconate Ltd: 23. Camac Street, 
Calcutta-16 (Nagpur-Maharashtra)— 
Pethidine Hydro Chloride—expansion 
from 250 Kgs to 500 Kgs pa (SE): 
M/s Baroda Rayon Corp Ltd: Great 
Western Building, 130/132, Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bom bay-1. (Surat-Guja- 
rat)—Rayon filament yarn—expansion 
from the existing capacity to 6,380 
tonnes pa (SE); ,M/s Amar Dye-Chcm 
Ltd: Ran Udyan, Sitaldevi Temple 
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Road, Mahim, Bombay-16. (Gujarat) 
—Toluene Die-Isocynatc—3000 tonnes 
pa (NU); M/s Kanoria Chemicals and 
Industries Ltd: 9, Bra bourne Road, 
Calcutta-1. (Maharashtra)—Toluene 
Di-lsocynate— 3.600 tonnes pa(NU); 
Shri A.S. Dave: Behind Bhagirath 
Palace, Chandni Chowk, Delhi. (Delhi) 
Oxygen gas —2.45 million cubic meters 
pa (NU): M/s Pawan Kumar & Bros: 
5139/90, Sadar Bazar, Delhi-6 (Delhi)— 
Do: M/s Munjal Gases: G. T. Road, 
Ludhiana (Ludhiana-Punjab)—Oxy¬ 
gen Gas—Additional capacity of 0.432 
million cubic meicrs pa (SE): M/s 
Hindustan Ashoka Gases: Mandi Gob- 
indgarh (Punjab) (Mandi Gobindgarh- 
Punjab)—Oxygen Gas—0.45 million 
cubic meters pa (NU). 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

Shri P.J. Menczes: Rua S. Tome, 
Panjim Goa. (Goa) *(i) Levophcd from 
pyrocatechol — 8 kgs pa., (ii) Phenyle¬ 
phrine Hydro-chloride from Meta 
Hydroxyacetophenone ~ 50 kgs pa., 
(iii) Sodium polyphdroxy Alluminium 
Monocarborate, Hoxitol complex 
from Alluminium Chloride and Mag¬ 
nesium Choloride 20 tones pa., (iv) 
Glycobiarsol U.S.P. from Arsanilic 
acid — 2.5 tonnes pa., (v) Naledixic 
acid — 2 5 tonnes pa., (NU). 


Paper & Pulp 

M/s The Ballarpur Paper and Straw 
Board Mills Ltd, (Shri Gopal Division): 
Thaper Thapar House, 124, Janpafh, 
New Delhi-1. (Yamunagar-Haryana)— 
Pulp and Paper — Additional capacity 
of 5150 tonnes pa., (SF): M's The 
Andhra Pradesh Paper Mills Ltd, 
Shrecniwas House, Waudby Rd., Fort: 
Bombay. (Rajamundrv-Andhra Pra¬ 
desh) Pulp and Paper — Expansion 
of 45,000 tonnes to 60,000 tonnes pa., 
(SE): M/s Rohtas Industries Ltd, P.O. 
Dalmianagar, Bihar. (Dalmianagar - 
Bihar)—(i) Pulp—65,000 tonnes pa., (ii) 
Printing writing paper —50,000 tonnes 
pa., (iii) M.G. paper and Paper Board— 
15,000 tonnes pa., (SE): M/s Cartons 
and Packages (P) Ltd: Shri Shashi Pra- 
kash Top Floor, 15-A, Harnirnan Circle 
Fort, Bombay-1. (Maharashtra)—Lami¬ 
nated Papers and Board—3000 tonnes 
pa.. (NU): M/s Siddho Mai Paper Con¬ 
version Co, Siddho Mai Building, 
Chawri Bazar, Delhi-6. (UP)—M. G. 
Packing and Wrapping Paper —3.600 
tonnes pa., (NU); M/s Jayant Paper 
Mills Ltd: 30, Western India House, 
Sir P.M. Road, Bombay-1. (Utran, 
Gujarat)—Kraft liner, wrapping and 
packing paper base paper for textile 
tubes and cones, liner Boards, duplex 
boards and triplex board — Expansion 
from 67,000 tonnes to 15720 tonnes 
pa. (SE); M/s Aianta Paper and 
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General Products (P) Ltd: Vadavali, 
P.O. Kalyan, Maharashtra. (Kalyan- 
Maharasthra)—Wrapping and Packing 
Tissue Paper—Expansion from 1800 
tonnes to 7800 tonnes pa., (SE); M/s 
The Arvind Boards and Paper Products 
Ltd: Antalia, Bilimora, (W. Rly) Distt. 
Bulsar. (Gujarat)—-Writing and Printing 
paper: kraft paper of all sorts such as 
Manifold. Bond, Manila. Off set etc.-r- 
10000 tonnes pa., (NU); M/s The Ballar¬ 
pur Paper and Straw Board Mills Ltd: 
(Ballarpur Division), Thaper House, 
124, Janpath, New Dclhi-1. (Ballarpur- 
Maharashtra)—Pulp and Paper—Addi¬ 
tional capacity 7200 tonnes pa., (SE); 
M/s Bombay Paper Mfg. Co: 109, 
Shaikh Memon Street, Bombay-2, 
(Combivati-Maharashtra)—M.G. Tissue 
Paper—Additional capacity—600 ton¬ 
nes pa.,(SE): M/s Titaghur Paper Mills 
Co, Ltd: Chartered Bank Building, Cal¬ 
cutta-!. (Titaghur-West Bengal) and 
(Choudwar-Orissa) *-(i) Titaghur Unit- 
Paper & Pu*p—Additional capa¬ 
city of 6500—tonnes each per 
annum, (ii) Choudwar Unit ,—Pulp 
and Paper — Additional capacity of 
4000 tonnes each pa., (SE) M/s Paper 
& Pulp Conversion Ltd: 1183, Sivaji- 
Nagar, Fergusson College Road. Poona- 
5. (Khopoli-Maharashtra)—Paper and 
Pulp Board — Additional capacity of 
—3500 tonnes pa., (SE): M/s Paper Pro¬ 
ducts Ltd: I3-14/Ajmere Gate Exten¬ 
sion, New Delhi-1. (Boinbay-Mahara- 
shtra)—- Pulp and Paper—Additional 
capacity - 3200 tonnes each pa.. (SE); 
Shri Manharlal Ochhavlal Parekh: C/o, 
M/s R. Ochharlal & Co, 694, Khdia 
Char Rasta, Ahmcdabad. (Gujarat)— 
Light weight paper, kraft paper, tissue, 
blue match paper and base paper— 
4500 tonnes pa:, (NU): M/s Rajendra 
Paper Mills: Akash Deep Barakhamba 
Road. New Delhi. (Faridabad/Haryana) 
—Pulp & Paper — Additional capacity 
2000 pa., (SE);M/s Delhi Pulp 
Industries: Akashdeep, Barakhamba 
Road, New Delhi-. (Faridabad-Haryana 
—Pulp & Paper—Additional capacity 
2000 ton- nes pa., (SE). 

Shri B. Narayanamurthy: Chief Pro¬ 
moter Mandasa Co-operative Agricultu¬ 
ral and Amadalavalgsa, Distt. Srikaku- 
Jam, (Andhra Pradesh). (Mandasa-An- 
dhra Pradesh)-Sugar— cane crushing 
capacity—1250 tonnes per cay. (NU). 

Food Processing Industries 

Shri J.P. Goenka: 211, Golf Links. 
New Delhi-3. (U.P.)~(i) Milk Food for 
infants — 2500 tonnes pa. (ii) Skim/ 
whole milk powder— 1500 tonnes pa, 

(iii) Condensed milk —1500 tonnes pa, 

(iv) Butter/Ghee—500tonnes pa. (NU); 
M/s Kaira Distt. Co-operative Milk 
Producers Union Ltd, Anand (Gujarat). 
(Anand-Gujarat) — Baby food —Expan- 
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sion from the existing capacity of 10,000 
tonnes pa., to—11750 tonnes pa., (SE). 

Glass 

Shri D.R. Sondhi, N-37, Panch Shiia 
Park, New Delhi. (Faridabad/Ballab- 
garh—Haryana)—Lenses for head¬ 
lamps for all types of vehicles i.e. car 
and other light vehicles, motor cycles, 
scooters and tractors and glasses for 
marine lighting, signalling equipment 
and glasses for road traffic signals— 
10 lakh pieces pa., (NU). 

Ceramics 

M/s The Kerala Ceramics Ltd: Kun- 
dara, Kerala State. (Kundara-Kerala) 
—(i) Chinaware and pottery — 1440 
tonnes after expansion, (ii) L.T. Insu¬ 
lators—120 tonnes pa., (SE); M/s Orissa 
Industries Ltd, P.W. Barang, Distt. 
Cuttack (Orissa). (Rourkela-Orissa)—. 
Basic Refractories of all types inclu ding 
castables, plastic ramming masses and 
mortars—50,000 tonnes pa. (NU). 

Cement 

M/s B.N. Talwar & Bros: 5, Scindia 
House, New Delhi-1. (Uttar Pradesh)— 
High Pressure wire woven absbestos 
Jointings — 600 tonnes pa., (NU). 

Misc. Industries 

M/s Kerala State Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation Ltd: P.B. No. 105, 
Vallayamhalam, Trivandram-1. (Kerala) 
—Cigarettes—4500 million pieces pa.. 
(NU). 

CHANGES IN NAMES OF 
OWNERS OR UNDERTAKINGS 

(Information pertains to particular li¬ 
cences only) 

From M/s Zell-Ate (P) Ltd, Bom¬ 
bay-1. to M/s Zell-Ate Ltd. Bombay. 

LICENCES REVOKED OR 
SURRENDERED 

(Information pertains to particular li¬ 
cences only) 

M/s Saru Engineering Corp., Meerut. 
(UP)—Caste Iron Spun Pipes. Shri RL 
Rajgarhia, Orient Steel & Wire In¬ 
dustries (P) Ltd, Calcutta.—(i) Tool 
Cutter Grinders, (ii) Surface Grinders. 
M/s Pesticides Ltd, 134-141, Indus¬ 
trial Estate, Bombav-67-NB.—Parathin. 
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Save 

with 

grace 

Linoleum floor-coverings are an economic 
investment. Linoleum endows your home 
with a graceful decor. By retaining its 
striking elegance for years, it saves you 
so much in repair and renovation costs.... 
you*ll need a whole elephant to serve 
as a piggy-bank! 
Stain-proof, easy to clean and polish, 
Linoleum comes in a wide range of colours 
and designs. Choose yours. 

LINOLEUM 

The versatile floor-covering ■ For hotter living 

India Linoleums Ltd.. 
P.O. Birlapur, 24 Parganas, West Bengal. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


GLAXO LABORATORIES (INDIA) LIMITED 

Chairman's Statement 

The following is the statement of Mr* J*S» Raj, Chairman of 
Glaxo Laboratories (Iodia) Limited, for the year ended 30th June 
1971 to the members : 


During the year ended 30th June, 
1971, the sales of your Company’s 
products continued to increase but net 
profits before taxation dropped sharply. 
These results stem partly from the eco¬ 
nomic conditions during the year under 
review and partly from the cost-price 
squeeze under which your Company 
has now to operate. 

The Economic Environment 

The recession which had gripped the 
industrial sector for the past several 
years showed signs of lifting in 1970. 
Together with the process of recovery 
there was a rise in the demand for 
materials needed by industry but, in 
the absence of increased production 
the inflationary trends continued and a 
pronounced increase in price level 
followed after the relative stability of 
the preceding two years. Although we 
had another good harvest of food 
grains, the production of cash crops 
showed no increase. More serious were 
the shortfalls in the output of basic 
materials essential for industrial growth. 
These shortfalls, coupled with the ten¬ 
dency for wages to rise without a co¬ 
responding increase in productivity, 
continued to inhibit industrial growth. 
As a result, the imbalance between 
agriculture and industry became more 
marked and the rate of growth in indus¬ 
trial production this year fell sharply. 

In this context the policy of credit 
stringency followed by the Reserve 
Bank of India has assumed considerable 
significance. Since the nationalisation 
of banks, the diversion of credit to the 
agricultural sector and other curbs on 
industrial borrowings have steadily 
widened the gap between the supply of 
funds and industry’s demand for them 
for its day to day working. As a result, 
many industrial units which are cap¬ 
able of increasing production quickly 
to relieve shortages, find it difficult to 
utilise their capacities effectively with¬ 
out adequate cash resources. 

The Dositioiias no better with respect 


to the adequate supply of long-term 
finance, without which industrialgrowth 
is impossible. When large industrial 
units turn to Government financial 
institutions for their capital require¬ 
ments, they have again to contend with 
the low priority accorded to their needs. 
Furthermore, the recent guidelines is¬ 
sued by Government have linked major 
borrowings with the conversion of 
loans into equity. This requirement is 
calculated to affect adversely the inte¬ 
rests of the existing shareholders, parti¬ 
cularly if a large proportion of the 
capital of the company concerned has 
to be converted at an inordinately low 
price. In the past. Government financial 
institutions have normally acted in a 
fair ”nd constructive manner. It is 
hoped that the same enlightened ap¬ 
proach will continue to govern their 
exercise, where necessary, of conver¬ 
sion rights, and that due regard will be 
given to the interests of all the share¬ 
holders before these rights arc exer¬ 
cised. 

Although high hopes had been held 
out that the Union Budget would 
provide the necessary impetus for acce¬ 
lerating industrial growth, the Budget 
has not only imposed further burdens 
on the corporate sector, but has remov¬ 
ed valuable incentives for growth. The 
more prominent amongst these are the 
withdrawal of the development rebate 
by May 1974. the dilution of the tax 
holiday for new industries, and the 
exclusion of certain key activities from 
the list of priority industries. At a 
time when financial t stringency has 
curtailed industrial investment the new 
provisions* are likely to generate further 
inflationary pressures and discourage 
long-term financial commitments. 

The Pharmaceutical Industry 

The two most recent development of 
importance to the industry are un¬ 
doubtedly the Drugs (Prices Control) 
Order and the Patents Act. Pharmaceu¬ 
tical units have now had one full year 



Mr. Jm S. Raj 


of operation under the new Price 
Control legislation. The uncertainties 
resulting from Government pronounce¬ 
ments during the previous year affected 
not only the business of the industry 
but succeeded in creating an entirely 
false impression in the minds of the 
people that pharmaceutical companies 
have been making extortionate profits 
from life-saving drugs. Far from gene¬ 
rating unconscionable profits, the ceil¬ 
ings on selling prices, controlled so 
vigilantly by Government, are required, 
year after year, to absorb the unchecked 
increases m the cost of materials and 
wages. Then again, with the increasing 
involvement of the pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry in local research and develop¬ 
ment, large investments will be demand¬ 
ed year after year for an activity where 
there is l'tile possibility of adequate 
return over a reasonable period of time 
for the prolonged expenditure and hard 
work put into it. When, once in a long 
while, a drug of value is successfully 
developed and can be put on the market 
on a commercial basis, the company 
concerned and its shareholders have 
every right to expect that the large 
sums expended over the years for the 
drug’s development, clinical trials and 
promotion will now be recovered. 

Research and development on drugs 
is still in its infancy in India and we have 
still to rely on the fruits of the research 
made over extended periods by the 
foreign associates of Indian companies. 
From this point of view, the impact of 
the Patents Act, 1970, on the future 
growth of the Indian pharmacutical 
industry causes much concern. The new 
curtailment on the life of patents and 
other rest riel ive provisions in the law 
will result virtually in the negation of 
adequate patents protection in the 
country. There can be little doubt 
that in view of the new conditions, the 
registration of new patents in India will 
fall substantially in the future. Hence, 
for some time at least, we shall 
have to lose the benefit of up-to-date 
foreign technology which has hitherto 
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sustained the spectacular progress of 
the Indian pharmaceutical industry. 

The Company’s Operations 

It is inevitable that the first year of 
operation under the Drugs (Prices Con¬ 
trol! Order should be essentially a 
period of adjustment for your Com¬ 
pany. For several months earlier in the 
year, your Company’s sales were 
adversely affected by the confusion 
generated in the market by the with¬ 
holding by dealers of their orders 
pending clarification of certain aspects 
of the Order. 

For most of the financial year the 
Company was obliged to accept a num¬ 
ber of downwards price revisions. It 
was not until January 1971 that we were 
able to implement a small number of 
very necessary price increases. The im¬ 
provement in turnover can be expected 
to continue, barring unforeseen circum¬ 
stances. Consistent with the objective 
of every company that its activities 
should be commercially viable and 
should carry the prospects of reasonable 
profits for its shareholders, your Com¬ 
pany has always adopted the policy of 
ensuring that its products arc made 
available to the public at acceptable 
prices. In the furtherance of this po¬ 
licy, our efforts run parallel with the 
Government’s own objectives and 1 
am glad to record that this has been an 
important reason for our continued 
good relations with the authorities. 

Your Company's management has 
given due recognition to the long-term 
effects of the new ceilings on prices. 
Wherever possible, determined efforts 
are being made to rationalise and 
modernise available facilities to help 
offset or, at least, minimise the adverse 
effects of price control. Your Com¬ 
pany believes tha f , by accepting swiftly 
’he new environment created by the 
rcc* nt legislation and by aligning itself 
*o the objectives it seeks to achieve, your 
Company’s pharmaceutical activity can, 
with good reason, look forward <o a 
period of continued growth. Plans 
have also been launched for diversi¬ 
fication and expansion in other direct¬ 
ions. 

The main factor in the erosion of the 
year’s profits, however, has undoubted¬ 
ly been the sharp increase in material 
costs. The canalisation of imports of 
bulk drugs through the STC and the 
system of "pooled prices” for many 
essential materials has taken heavy 
toll of our resources. There has been 
a sharp increase in the cost of raw 
materials bought from the Corporation 
and from IDPL, and from the National 
Dairy Corporation. Higher duties on 
packing materials, notably tin-plate. 


also account for a sizeable increase in 
costs. 

In exports also, your Company has 
been confronted with increasing losses. 
Although there was an increase this 
year of 22 per cent in the value of our 
exports, this trend has been maintained 
by your Company only at a consider¬ 
able loss to itself. It is essential that the 
export policy should be consistent and 
assured for a reasonable period of 
time, if India wishes to get a share of 
the growing overseas markets. There 
is an urgent need to liberalise export 
incentives for products like drugs and 
pharmaceuticals so that they can com¬ 
pete effectively against the products of 
other countries. It must be realised 
that our exports have to face competi¬ 
tion in international markets from the 
latest and most sophistcatcd products. 
In order to make headway against ex¬ 
ports from other countries which arc 
already well-established, it is imperative 
that Government should give Indiun 
exporters its whole-hearted and mas¬ 
sive support at all times. Your Com¬ 
pany’s main item of export is beta- 
ionone, which accounts for nearly a 
quarter of the country’s exports of 
pharmaceutical intermediates and raw 
materials. While beta-ionone exports 
have always had to be effected at some 
loss to your Company, the increase in 
such losses are mounting year by year 
and arc by no means compensated by 
the incentives provided by Govern¬ 
ment . 

Your Company is fighting an up¬ 
hill battlS against all these trends with 
every resource at its command. Meas¬ 
ures to improve productivity and reduce 
costs arc being continually introduced 
to lessen the impact of price rises. The 
process of modernisation and re-organi¬ 
sation begun some years ago is being 
accelerated. At the same time, the effi¬ 
ciency of the Company’s marketing 
and sales services has been significantly 
improved during the year. New distri¬ 
bution centres have been opened and 
several new products have been intro¬ 
duced this year. The most notable 
amongst these is CEPORAN, possibly 
the most outstanding antibiotic disco¬ 
very of recent years and a life-saving 
drug of immense value in the treatment 
of a wide spectrum of diseases. Ano¬ 
ther is AIRBRON, a mucolytic agent 
used in combating dangerous compli¬ 
cations following thoracic surgery. We 
have also added significantly to our 
existing range of products with the 
introduction of BETNETON, an anti¬ 
allergic drug, and other betamethasone 
formulations. Amongst our food pre¬ 
parations, the tesimarkeling of 
GLAXOSE-D Energy Tablets has in¬ 
dicated there is considerable potential 
for this type of product. 

Our capital investments have also 


been heavy. A sum of Rs 1.5 crorcs 
was spent last year on planned pro¬ 
jects. This included the establishment 
of our new Research and Development 
Centre at Thana which was opened in 
January. The Centre comprises four 
separate units devoted to chemicals 
research, pharmacy research, foods re¬ 
search and analytical control. Your 
Company realises the need for a strong 
and diversified research effort and. 
with this requirement in mind, the fruits 
of research in the fields of chemicals 
and foods will, it is hoped, help in the 
development of new products over the 
years to nourish the different lines of 
the Company's activities. 

A new indigenous process for the 
production of betamethasone, our corti¬ 
costeroid speciality, has been develop¬ 
ed by scientists of your Company work¬ 
ing over many years in close collaborat¬ 
ion with their colleagues in associated 
companies of the Glaxo Group in the 
U.K. During the past year, a notable 
milestone at the Thana factory was the 
change of route to incorporate this new 
process. The change involves the substi¬ 
tution of hecogenin, an imported mate¬ 
rial of considerable value, by diosgenin 
which is indigenously available. The 
new route will effect significant saving 
in foreign exchange. 1 have drawn 
attention to this feature at some 
length because it is important to bring 
to your attention the role your Com¬ 
pany is playing in the sphere of research 
and development. Your Company 
considers research and development to 
be an integral part of its activities and 
believes that the growth of the Com¬ 
pany's business should be accompanied 
by a corresponding involvement in 
research and development bused on 
foundations firmly laid in Indian condi¬ 
tions. At the same time, the value of 
new imported technology and expertise 
cannot be underestimated, particularly 
in pharmaceuticals, where increasing 
sophistication quickly accelerates the 
obsolescence of relatively new drugs. 
Until now, we have been fortunate in 
having at our command an unsurpassed 
pool of technology available on an 
international basis through our colla¬ 
borators in the U.K. The access to 
this developing know-how has played 
a vital role in our successful growth in 
the past and has helped us to maintain u 
leading position in the pharmaceutical 
industry. 

Our programme of expansion and 
diversification continued satisfactorily 
during the year. We have received in¬ 
dustrial licences to effect a substantial 
expansion in the production of vitamin 
A and to “carry on business" in the di¬ 
versification of our range of laboratory 
chemicals. Permissions have also been 
received for increasing the output of 
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calcium sennosides and beta-ionone. 

. In the context of the Company's 
achievements and progress during the 
year, a reference should also be made to 
the great value derived from computeri¬ 
sation. Programming work on your 
Company's computer was initiated about 
three years ago and the first phase has 
now been successfully completed. The 
computer is now in full commission 
and is furnishing information of great 
value in every area, including up-to-date 
reaction on marketing information. The 
computer is already proving to be a 
great boon in decision-making by your 
management and is helping to give 
meaningful direction to the Company’s 
future plans. 

Our efforts to adapt the Company’s 
operations to face the challenges which 
lie ahead have been considerably faci¬ 
litated by the sobriety and understand¬ 
ing of our problems shown by the staff. 
A new Settlement has now been agreed 
with the Employees Union at Bombay. 
Its successful conclusion reflects the 
acceptance by the employees of the 
new environment in which your Com¬ 
pany now operates. It also indicates 
an appreciation of the need to main¬ 
tain the improvement in productivity 
to meet new challenges to the Company 
as they arise. 

It has been necessary to dwell at 
some length upon the difficulties your 
Company has faced last year, but it will 
also be evident, from what has been 
stated, that we have been able to come 
through the critical period with a fair 
amount of success. The measures adopt¬ 
ed by your Company in facing recent 
challenges and the capital investments 
made over the last few years have ap¬ 
proached the stage where they are now 
beginning to pay off. The developments 
in the recent past to which 1 have refer¬ 
red have demonstrated the resilience 
of your Company in reacting quickly 
to changing conditions. Your Com¬ 
pany's strength lies in its diversity and 
in the contribution it is making in an 
area of vital importance to the country, 
viz. the health and nutritional require¬ 
ments of the people of India and chemi¬ 
cals for research and development. We 
can therefore look forward, with some 
measure of confidence, to the future in 
the knowledge that the demand for 
your Company's products will conti¬ 
nue to increase together with the pro¬ 
gress of the country. 

Board of Directors 

At the Annual General Meeting last 
year you were informed of the impend¬ 
ing resignation of Mr. Iain MacKinnon 
as the Chairman of your Company, 
in view of his increasing responsibilities 
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overseas in the Glaxo Group of compa¬ 
nies. Mr. MacKinnon resigned from the 
Board with effect from the first of Jan¬ 
uary this year. During his assignment 
in India of nearly ten years Mr. Mac¬ 
Kinnon steered the Company through 
several very important phases of us 
development, including the first issue of 
your Company’s equity capital to the 
public in India. Mr. MacKinnon’s 
contribution to the progress of the 
Company has been invaluable and, on 
your behalf and on behalf of the Board 
of Directors, I wish to record our deep 
appreciation of his services. 

Dr. E. N. Taylor, a research scientist 
of considerable distinction, joined the 
Board with effect from the 1st January 
1971, and is now in charge of the Thana 
complex including the Research and 
Development Centre there. Dr. Taylor 
obtained his doctorate from the Man¬ 
chester University where he worked 
under the eminent scientist Prof R. N. 
Hazeldine. Prior to joining Glaxo 
Group in the U.K. he was a member of 
the Research Division of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd, working on 
Medicinal Speculative Research. For 
the past 6 years, working for Glaxo 
Group, he has been in charge of re¬ 
search and development activities on 
vitamin A synthesis, chemical modifica¬ 
tion of antibiotics, corticosteroids and, 
more recently, cephalosporin which is 
the basic drug for CEPORAN. We 
are very fortunate indeed in having Dr. 
Taylor with us at a most vital stage in 
the Company’s research and develop¬ 
ment efforts and we are confident that 
with his extraordinary talents in this 
field, your Company’s research and deve¬ 
lopment programme will proceed suc¬ 
cessfully along sound and eventually 
beneficial lines. 

During the year, Mr. H. W. Palmer, 
a non-resident director, and Mr. L. J. 
Wyman, your Company’s Technical 
Director, resigned from the Board. 
The former’s resignation follows his 
retirement from Glaxo Group in the 
U.K. after 43 years’ service there. Mr. 
Wyman has left your Company to take 
up another appointment in the Group 
in the U.K. Mr. Wyman has been acti¬ 
vely associated with your Company’s 
progress for the last five years during 
which time he has been in charge of the 
Company’s basic manufacturing acti¬ 
vities at Thana and, more recently, as 
your Company’s Technical Director, 
incharge of the major expansion and 
technical development programmes. He 
has successfully led a dynamic and 
forward looking team of scientists and 
technicians in your Company in evolv¬ 
ing and implementing the current eff¬ 
orts for modernisation and re-organi¬ 
sation. We. are very sorry indeed to 
see him leave our shores and I am sure 
you will join me in expressing our 
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gratitude for his most valuable contri¬ 
bution to your Company and its future. 
We wish both Mr. Palmer and Mr. Wy¬ 
man all success in the coming years. 

Following Mr. Palmer's resignation, 
we are happy to welcome Mr. A. E. 
Bide, who joined the Board from 24th 
September 1971. Mr. Bide is the Vice- 
Chairman of Glaxo Group Limited, 
U.K. and we are particularly fortunate 
in having the benefit of his life-time 
of experience in the pharmaceutical 
industry on our Board. 

In conclusion, I feel sure you will 
wish to associate yourselves with my 
deep appreciation of the devotion and 
industry with which our management 
and staff throughout India have served 
the Company and particularly for the 
excellent effort put m by them during 
the year to overcome the difficulties I 
have referred to earlier. 

Sdl- J. S. Raj, 
Chairman 

12th October, 1971 

Registered Office : 

Dr. Annie Besant Road, 

Worli, Bombay-18 WB. 
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THE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Review by the Chairman 


The Seventy-fourth Annual General 
Meeting of The Calcutta Electric Sup¬ 
ply Corporation Limited was held on 
10th November 1971, in Calcutta, Mr. 
LA. Macpherson, C.A., Chair¬ 

man presiding. Before the Meeting com¬ 
menced, the Chairman referred to the 
recent untimely death of Mr. B.B. 
Ghosh, an esteemed colleague and a 
distinguished and devoted Public 
Servant, and called upon the meeting 
to stand in silence for two minutes. 

The following is from his circulated 
Review for the year ended March 31st, 
1971: 

1. Stockholders, even those not resi¬ 
dent in India, will have been under no 
delusions about conditions in West 
Bengal and particularly in Calcutta 
during the year covered by this Re¬ 
view. On the introduction of Presi¬ 
dent's Rule in March, 1970, both rural 
and urban areas were in turmoil. There 
was mass violence and industrial unrest 
which resulted in the closure of many 
industrial establishments, including 
some units of long standing and econo¬ 
mic importance. This was the situation, 
and rapidly deteriorating, with which 
the Administration was faced on the 
introduction of President's Rule and 
it is to their credit and to the credit of 
the forces of law and order, that the 
deterioration was arrested and that 
violence has to some extent been curbed. 

2. One notable achievement of the 
Administration under President’s Rule 
was the establishment of the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Development Authority 
to implement a Rs. 150 crores plan for 
the improvement of the municipal 
services (including housing) of Calcutta 
and its environs which, ever since the 
influx of millions of refugees into the 
area in the years immediately following 
Partition, have been stretched to break¬ 
ing point. With the active financial 
backing of the Government of India a 
massive programme has been launched 
by the C.M.D.A. and many works arc 
now in progresss in the metropolitan 
area. On the industrial front the In¬ 
dustrial Reconstruction Corporation 
of India has been set up with the sup¬ 
port of the Government of India to 
deal specially with the problems of 
closed and ailing industries of which 
there are many in the State. 

3. Although the General Election in 


March this year resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of a stable Government at the 
Centre, the same cannot unfortunately 
be said of West Bengal. The coalition 
Government set up after the Election 
had a very slender majority and lasted 
only a few months so that the State is 
again being administered by the Centre 
under President’s Rule. Nor is the si¬ 
tuation rendered any more stable by 
the tragic events in Fast Bengal which 
have resulted in the influx, for the 
second time in a generation, of mil¬ 
lions of refugees into West Bengal, 
the administration of which, already 
greately over-strained, has been called 
upon to cope with this appalling dis¬ 
aster. A political solution of this despe¬ 
rate problem brooks no delay. 

4. Both the maximum demand on the 
Company’s system and unit sales of 
electricity have, for the third successive 
year, been practically static. This un¬ 
satisfactory state of affairs in an in¬ 
dustry which ranks elsewhere as a 
growth industry, is, of course, the direct 
consequence of the disturbed conditions 
in the State referred to above. 

5. An* increase of 22 million units 
in our sales for domestic and commer¬ 
cial purposes is more than offset by 
a decline in sales to industry. Con¬ 
sumption of the majority of the larger 
industrial undertakings declined Jute 
and Cotton Mills by 22 million units. 
Paper Mills by 4 million units and other 
industries by 9 million units. Sales to 
engineering, steel and chemical indust¬ 
ries increased to the extent of 13 million 
units. 

6. Revenue Receipts for the year 
were £18.1 million compared with 
£16.9 million in the previous year. I 
have explained above that unit sales 
were practically unchanged so the in¬ 
crease in Revenue is due almost entirely 
to the increase with effect from 1st 
July, 1970, to which I refer again below, 
in our charges for industrial power. 
This increase was. however, all but 
completely absorbed by increased Re¬ 
venue Expenditure. Enhanced wages 
costs, to which I also refer later, were 
responsible for the major portion of the 
rise in the cost of Generation, Trans¬ 
mission and Distribution and of Ad¬ 
ministration and General Establishment 
Charges of £542,000; and imported 
power costs rose by over £733,000. Of* 
this latter figure some £360.000 is direct¬ 


ly attributable to the enhanced rates 
introduced by the Damodar Valley 
Corporation from the 1st January, 
1970, and by the State Electricity Board 
from the 29th June, 1970. The balance 
represents the cost of additional power 
imported. 

7. The Clear Profit for the year as 
calculated under the Electricity (Supply) 
Act 1948, was £781,744 which was some 
£461,000 less than the Reasonable Re¬ 
turn to which the Company was en¬ 
titled. The reason for this serious 
shortfall, which was forecast in niy in¬ 
terim statement dated the 6th of January 
of this year, was the continuing escala¬ 
tion of our costs, unmatched by a suffi¬ 
cient increase in Revenue. In my last 
Review I explained how, although, we 
had succeeded in increasing some of 
our rates from July last year, the in¬ 
crease had, at Government's request, 
to be limited to those rates applicable 
to industry. 1 should perhaps explain 
here that although we do not have to 
get Government’s approval, any in¬ 
crease in our charges is of considerable 
public importance and we invariably 
discuss the matter with Government and 
put all our figures, both actual and fore¬ 
cast, before them for examination; and 
in determining our policy great weight 
is given to Government's views. It was 
in these circumstances that the 
revision of our rates in July, 1970 
was restricted in the manner des¬ 
cribed. Since then discussions have 
continued with Government with regard 
to the further increase in our charges 
which is necessary lor us to earn the 
Reasonable Return. In view of the 
changes in the administration of the 
State that have taken place during the 
last year it has unfortunately not yet 
been possible to get this matter settled 
with the result that wc must expccL that 
our Clear Proiit will again fall short 
of the Reasonable Return for the 
current year. However, provided we 
succeed in implementing the rale struc¬ 
ture wc contemplate and provided also 
that we can contain our costs within the 
limits forecast and that there js no s ri- 
ous deterioration in sales, we would ex¬ 
pect our Clear Profit and Reasonable 
Return to be in approximate balance 
in the year 1972-73. 

8. Last year I advised stockholders 
that we were planning on having to 
spend something like Rs. 17 Crores 
(£9.5 million) on development in the 
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quinquennium 1970-71 to 1974-75. 
This figure included Rs 3.45 crores 
(£1.9 million) for 1970-71. In the 
event, and despite rising unit costs, wc 
spent only Rs. 2 crores (£1.1 million). 
In addition to disturbed conditions in 
Calcutta generally wc were faced by 
severe labour unrest in our Mains De¬ 
partment which severely curtailed its 
activities. One direct consequence of 
the deteriorating law and order situa¬ 
tion was the theft, on an alarming scale, 
of overhead copper conductors. Re¬ 
placement of these further disrupted the 
work of the Mains Department. 

9. The continued stagnation of the 
economy in the area is again reflected 
in our development budget which in the 
quinquennium 1971-72 to 1975-76 is not 
expected to exceed Rs. 18 crores (£10 
million). Apart from routine expendi¬ 
ture in the Mains Department the lar¬ 
gest items in this budget are the Kasba 
and Prinsep Street Receiving Stations 
and the new coaling plant at our Mula- 
jorc Generating Station. The budget 
includes a provision of just over Rs.4 
crores (£2.2 million) for the current 
year. Unless there is an immediate and 
dramatic improvement in the political 
climate in West Bengal 1 doubt whether 
this sum will be needed in full, but if it 
is the Company's Cash Flow will not 
suffice and recourse will have to be had 
to borrowing. 

10. Having regard to prevailing condi¬ 
tions stockholders will hardly be sur¬ 
prised to learn that we had unfortuna¬ 
tely to resort to shedding of load on a 
more extensive scale than in the previous 
year. Insofar as this was due to the 
failure of our own generation the cause 
was no defective plant but inadequate 
or uncertain coal deliveries, the break¬ 
down of ash removal arrangements 
and labour unrest: factors which, 
of course, also applied to the State 
Electricity Board and the Damodar 
Valley Corporation with the consequent 
periodic restriction of their export to 
us. 

11. This trend has unfortunately not 
only persisted but has taken a turn for 
the worse since May this year, the only 
redeeming feature being our own gene¬ 
ration which is now more reliable and 
consistent than it was the previous 
year, notwithstanding the continuing 
problem of irregular coal supplies. The 
unfortunate aspect of the situation is the 
wide variation in the magnitude and 
duration of the restrictions imposed on 
our imports of power which does not 
lend itelf to any dciinite or predeter¬ 
mined programme of load restrictions to 
ensure an equitable distribution of the 
available power under conditions of a 
shoitagc. The problem is exercising the 
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mind of Government at the highest 
levels and it is hoped that this will lead 
to the formulation of constructive mea¬ 
sures to meet the situation till such time 
as the overall power position improves 
with the commissioning of the State 
Board's Santaldih Power Station and 
the associated transmission system. 

12. In my last Review I reported 
that wc were negotiating a new agree¬ 
ment with our Unions to replace that 
which expired in August last year. The 
new agreement, which is for a period 
of four years from the 1st September, 
1970, has conceded increases in basic 
rates of pay and other emoluments 
which will add something like 20% to 
our wages bill. In the year under review 
the increase in the charge of wages, aris¬ 
ing out of this agreement, amounts to 
about Rs. 61 lakhs (£339,000). In nego¬ 
tiating this agreement great emphasis 
has been placed on the urgent need to 
limit unnecessary and uneconomic over¬ 
time work and the Company has under¬ 
taken that any saving in this direction 
will be passed on to the workmen in 
the shape of yet further concessions. 
Certain sections of our labour force, 
however, have stubbornly opposed re¬ 
duction of overtime and this opposition 
led to the strike in the Mains Depart¬ 
ment to which I have referred. It must 
be hoped that the Company will now 
receive the co-operation of its entire 
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labour force in the implementation of 
this very necessary reform, 

13. Another sphere in which we need 
the full co-operation of labour is in the 
replacement of our worn out and obso¬ 
lete equipment by the modem equip¬ 
ment we need for the preparation of 
our electricity bills. Stockholders will 
recall that it was the ^no-automation 
campaign" in the State which was res¬ 
ponsible for the removal of the 1903 
ICL Computer which we introduced 
some years ago. This problem becomes 
more urgent every month. 

14. You will wish me on your behalf 
to pay tribute to the executive staff and 
those workers who, despite the difficul¬ 
ties and frustrations I have described 
and often in the face of personal hazard, 
have persevered in rendering that loyal 
service which the Calcutta community 
have come to take for granted. Ably 
led by your Managing Director, Mr. 
Kanga, they have not spared themselves 
in trying to keep the lights of Calcutta 
burning and the wheels of its industry 
turning, and not only the Company’s 
stockholders, but more especially the 
community at large are in their debt. 

(N.B. This statement does not pur¬ 
port to be a report of the proceedings 
of the Annual General Meeting referred 
to above). 
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records and statistics 

India's Foreign Trade : 1968-71 


A review of India’s foreign trade up 
to August this year made by the Export 
Planning Section of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade has revealed that the 
unfavourable balance of trade which 
had been steadily narrowed during the 
last three years has once again started 
increasing. Between April and August 
1970, the trade deficit was of the order 
of Rs 109.9 crores but it has grown to 
R$ 145.1 crores in the corresponding 
period this year. This has been primarily 
due to the fact that the rate of increase 
in imports has been much faster 
than that of exports. The review is 
given below in full :— 

India’s exports amounting to Ks 
1535.2 crores in 1970-71 were 8.6 
per cent more than in the preceding 
year. Compared to this, exports during 
1969-70 rose by 4.1 per cent and the 
fourth Plan annual growth target is 
7 per cent. During the first five months 
April-August of 1971-72, exports at 
Rs 666.5 crores registered an increase 
of Rs 107.4 crores or 19.2 per cent over 
the corresponding period of last year. 


commodities both traditional and non- 
traditional. About 87 per cent of the 
increase of Rs 122 crores in exports 
during 1970-71 was accounted for by 
items like tea, sugar, oil-cakes, iron ore 
and engineering goods. Exports of tea 
which had declined by Rs 32 crores in 
1969-70 registered an increase of Rs 
23.7 crores. Exports of sugar and oil¬ 
cakes also recovered in 1970-71 after 
suffering a decline in 1969-70. The 
tempo of growth of exports in iron ore 
and engineering goods was well main¬ 
tained in 1970-71. Moderate increases 
were also recorded by export of coffee, 
spices, vegetable oils, rice, chemicals 
cotton piece-goods, cotton apparal, rub¬ 
ber manufactures, footwear, mineral 
fuels, iron and steel, manganese ore, 
ferro-manganese and alloys and gums 
resins and lac. Table III show the 
principal items, exports of which in¬ 
creased during 1970-71 as compared 
with the preceding year. 

On the other hand, there was a consi¬ 
derable decline in the export of jute 
manufactures, leather and leather ma¬ 


nufactures (excluding footwear), cotton 
yarn, cashew kernels and hides and 
skins raw. Export earnings from a few 
other important items such as pearls 
and precious and semi-precious stones, 
groundnuts seed, iron and steel scrap, 
handloom fabrics of silk, tobacco, un¬ 
manufactured, and animal casings also 
showed a decline. Table IV shows the 
principal items export of which de¬ 
clined in 1970-71 as compared with the 
preceding year. 

Jute Manufactures 

During 1970-71, export earnings 
from jute manufactures amounting to 
Rs 190.4 crores were nearly 8 per cent 
lower than during the perceding year. 
The decline was mainly due to a steep 
fall in carpet backing exports owing to 
the slow down in house construction 
activity in the USA, technological dis¬ 
placement of jute by synthetics, bulk 
handling methods and competition from 
Pakistan. Furthermore output and ex¬ 
ports of jute goods were hit by the strike 
of stevedores labour in November follow¬ 
ed by a strike in the jute mills during 
December, 1970. The fluctuations in the 
availability of raw jute and high prices 
have also come in the way of higher ex¬ 
ports. However, the outlook is better in 
view of (/) the growth potential of car¬ 
pet backing. (//) the functional superi- 


This rise, however, is not wholly rea¬ 
listic because exports during June-July, 

1970 were exceptionally low on account 
of the strike at the Calcutta port. 
Exports during April-Aug., 1971 were 
up by 14.7 per cent over the peak ex¬ 
ports of Rs 580.9 crores attained dur¬ 
ing April-August, 1969. India's imports 
at Rs 811.6 crores during April-August, 

1971 were up by 142.6 crores or 21.3 
per cent over the corresponding period 
of last year. As a result of a higher 
increase in imports than in exports, 
the trade deficit during April-August, 
1°71 widened to Rs 145.1 crores from 
Rs 109.9 crores in the same period last 
year, and Rs 90.0 during the full year 
1970-71. Table I gives India’s balance 
of trade position during the last three 
years and April-August of 1971. 

Monthwise Trend in Exports 

Month-wise figures of exports since 
April 1969 are given in Table II. 

The prolonged dock strike in Calcutta 
during June and July, 1970 had resulted 
m reducing exports to low levels. The 
recovery started in August and there 
was a marked increase in exports dur¬ 
ing the months of September through 
December 1970. 

The latest available commodity-wise 
data on exports for the financial year 
1970-71 show that there was a rise in 
export earnings from a wide range of 


Table I 

INDIA’S BALANCE OF TRADE 

(Rs crores 


w 




April- 

-August 


1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971 

1970 

Imports (CIF) 

Exports, incl re-exports 

1908.6 

1582.7 

1625.2 

811.6 

669.0 

(FOB) 

Balance of Trade 

1357.9 

1413.3 

1535.2 

666.5 

559.1 

(Deficit) 

550.7 

169.4 

90.0 

145.1 

109.9 


Table II 

INDIA’S EXPORTS: MONTHWISE 

(Value in Rs crores) 


Increase/ Increase/ 

1969-70 1970-71 decrease 1971-72 decrease 

in in 

1970-71 1971-72 


April 

125.55 

127.73 

4-2.18 

127.12 

—0.61 

May 

110.09 

118.37 

4-8.28 

132.16 - 

-13.79 

June 

114.15 

93.91 

— 

-20.24 

124.60 H 

H30.69 

July 

104.69 

91.83 

- 

-12.86 

154.18 - 

-62.35 

August 

126.46 

127.24 

4-0.78 

127.29 

+0.05 

September 

119.35 

133.64 

+ 14.29 

- 


October 

118.09 

155.99 

- 

[-37.90 



November 

105.31 

145.98 

- 

[-40.67 



December 

119.31 

151.64 

- 

-32.33 



January 

145.02 

143.72 


—1.30 



February 

96.76 

102.39 


4-5.63 



March 

128.47 

139.50 

4-11.03 
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ority of jute in some areas of demand, 
(i/7) the prospects of developing new 
uses for jute such as decoratives and 
furnishings and ( iv ) reduction in sup¬ 
plies of jute and jute goods from East 
Bengal and the limitations on the 
growth of capacity of competing coun¬ 
tries. 

Tea 

The declinng trend in the exports of 
tea was arrested in the latter half of 
1970-71. Exports of tea during 1970-71 
amounting to Rs 148.2 crores, were 
higher by Rs 23.7 crorcs or 19 per cent 
over the last year, as a result both of an 
increase in quantum of exports as well 
as higher unit value realisation. Aboli¬ 
tion of export duty and a rebate on 
excise duty at the point of export to the 
tune of 30 per cent had the salutary 
impact on tea exports. Moreover, the 
regulation of export supplies by produc¬ 
ing countries appears to have had a 
significant effect in halting the down¬ 
ward trend in prices. The depletion of 
stocks in the UK and smaller produc¬ 
tion in April have also contributed to 
increased exports of tea from India. 
For keeping up the tempo of exports 
in respect of this important exchange 
earner, it is proposed to strengthen 
substantially both uni-national cam¬ 
paigns to promote Indian tea in foreign 
countries as well as joint promotional 
drives undertaken in co-operation with 
other tea producing countries and the 
local trade in various countries. 

Cotton Textiles 

Export earnings from mill-made cot¬ 
ton piecegoods registered a moderate 
increase of Rs 5.1 crorcs in 1970-71 
over the preceding year due both to 
higher quantum of exports and better 
unit price realisation. The value of cot¬ 
ton yarn exports declined by Rs 8.5 
crores or 29 per cent to Rs 20.6 crores 
in 1970-71 despite a sharp rise in the 
export unit value. Export of handloom 
fabrics rose only marginally. The short¬ 
age of raw cotton, high prices and rising 
internal demand is coming in the way 
of higher exports of cotton textiles. 
Britain's proposal to withdraw conces¬ 
sion to our cotton textiles from Jan¬ 
uary, 1972 is an additional burden to 
be reckoned with. Indian textile exports 
to UK, which amount to Rs 20 crores a 
year, will suffer adversely with the im¬ 
position of a 15 per cent duty as it will 
place India at a disadvantageous posi¬ 
tion vis-a-vis Austria, Switzerland, Spain 
and Portugal who enjoy duty conces¬ 
sions as EFTA members. Korea and 
Taiwan will also enter the UK market 
and offer stiff competition to our cotton 
textiles after this preferential treatment 
is withdrawn. Cotton apparel is a growth 
item with exports rising from Rs 3.3 
crores in 1968-69 to Rs 5.5 crores in 


1969- 70 and further to Rs 8.6 crores in 

1970- 71. 

It may be observed from Tables 
III &IV that among other traditional 
items, export earnings from oil-cakes, 
coffee, spices, manganese ore, vegetable 
oils, gums, resines and lac were sizeably 
higher during the period under review. 

However, because of the steep fall in 

. # * 


exports of jute manufacture, traditional 
exports, as a whole, showed only a mo¬ 
derate increase of 2.7 per cent. The 
value of exports of oil cakes at Rs 55.4 
crdlres in 1970-71 showed an increase of 
Rs 13.9 crores or 34 per cent because 
of better unit prices and a sharp rise in 
the quantum on account of higher oil¬ 
seeds production in 1969-70. Exports of 
oil cakes are expected to rise further. 

2 III 


ITEMS SHOWING INCREASE IN EXPORTS 


(Value in Rs crores) 


s. 

No. Items 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Increase 
(+) in 
1970-71 
over 
1969-70 

1. Tea 

156.51 

124.50 

148.25 

4-23.25 

2. Iron Ore 

88.40 

94.62 

117.28 

4-22.66 

3. Engineering goods 

67.42 

89.52 

116.47 

4-26.95 

4. Iron and steel 

74.45 

77.20 

79.23 

+2.03 

5. Cotton piece-goods—mill- 





made 

65.49 

62.44 

67.50 

+5.06 

6. Oil cakes 

49.47 

41.47 

55.42 

+13.95 

7. Spices 

25.14 

34.49 

38.81 

+4.32 

8. Chemicals & allied pro- 





ducts 

17.51 

22.19 

29.36 

+7 17 

9. Sugar 

10.19 

8.58 

27.57 

+18.99 

10. Coffee 

17.96 

19.62 

25.11 

+5.49 

11. Manganese ore 

13.86 

11.06 

13.98 

-f-2.92 

12. Mineral fuels. 





lubricants and related 





materials 

12.10 

9.49 

12.58 

+3.09 

13. Footwear made of 





leather & canvas 

9.11 

9.01 

11.25 

+2.24 

14. Fcrro-manganese & 





ferro-alloys 

4.48 

9.59 

11.39 

+1.80 

15. Gums, resins, balsams 





& lac 

8.10 

9.03 

10.32 

+1.29 


Table IV 



ITEMS SHOWING DECREASE IN EXPORTS 





(Value in Rs crorcs) 





Decrease 

S. 




(—)in 

No. Ttems 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1970-71 





over 





1969-70 

1. Jute manufactures 

210.01 

26.65 

190.44 

—16.21 

2. Leather & leather manu- 





factures excluding foot- 





wear 

72.67 

81.54 

72.18 

—9.36 

3. Fruits & vegetables 

76.42 

76.00 

69.37 

—6.63 

(a) Cashew kernels 

60.93 

57.42 

52.07 

—5.35 

4. Handicrafts 

69.03 

73.29 

69.86 

—3.43 

(a) Pearls, precious and 





semi-precious stones 

44.76 

43.88 

41.88 

—2.00 

5. Tobacco, unmanufactured 

33.16 

32.71 

31.40 

-1.31 

6. Cotton yam 

12.86 

23.12 

20.59 

—8.63 

7. Raw cotton 

11.10 

14.69 

13.95 

—0.74 

8. Fish and marine products 

22.70 

31.47 

31.28 

—0.19 

9. Hides & skins raw 

5.32 

3.45 

3.79 

—4.66 

10. Iron & steel scrap 

8.42 

8.94 

6.95 

—1.99 

11. Groundnuts seed 

7.02 

7.83 

5.62 

—2.21 

12. Handloom fabrics of silk 

3.75 

5.24 

3.83 

-1.41 
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MODI STEEL WIRES/ 

Ask any manufacturer. Modi Steel Wires are / 
the first and finest choice for all wire products- / 
from clips to bicycle spokes to high tension cables. Modi 
Steels is the only plant in India to have / 
Electric Arc Furnaces for Steel melting, a Wire Rod Rolling Mill 
and a Wire-Drawing plant all under one roof. / 
k This facilitates the production of special kinds of steel for 
\ specific end products of wire, according to/ 

\ customer's specific requirements, as well as ensures 
\ rigid quality control at all stages. Modi Steel y| 
Wires are available in a wide range of forms, all conforming 
\to ISI specifications. Modi Steels are licencee for^/ 
\ IS/280/1962- the highest guarantee of quality. I 


X 




USTMOOI steel wires for market satisfaction 




fi 


MODINAGAR (U.P.) 
GRAMS: MOOISTEEL PHONE: 489 




YV 
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Mysore has s package deal for entrepreneurs and Industrialists. The Govt, of Mysore offers: □ Abundant low cost land, 
power, water, labour. □ Healthy and attractive industrial, political and economic climate. □ Initial exemption from electricity 
tax. □ Cash refund on sales tax paid on raw materials for 5 years from date of production. □ Wealth of natural resources. 
□ Co-operative people at stale and local level. People who want your industry in Mysore. 


And, Financial Assistance from Mysore State Financial 
Corporation is available to any industry engaged in 

• the manufacture, preservation or processing of goods, 

• the hotel or transport business • the generation or distri¬ 

bution of electricity * the development of a contiguous ^ 
area of land as an industrial estate. Jk 

M.S.F.C. has assisted 669 industries since I9S9, and dL 
aanctioned loans totalling Rs. 13.47 crores. 


An experienced and knowledgeable finance corporation, 
M. S. F. C. has the facilities and competence to undertake 
the financing of projects of widest scope and variety, in 
collaboration with Mysore Smalt Industries Corporation 

i and the Small Industries Service Institute which 
provide comprehensive assistance in locating land, 
buildings etc., for your industry. 




For further details contact: r 

* MYSORE STATE FINANCIAL CORPORATION 

1/1 2nd Main Itoad, ftMMwmnt BANGAlORE-3 


AS*MSfG* 
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Again, due to buoyant export demand, 
manganese ore exports amounting to 
r$ 14 crores rose by Rs 2.9 crores or 
26 per cent despite a shift towards man¬ 
ganese ore of cheaper grades with low 
manganese content. Exports of coffee 
at Rs 25.1 crores increased by Rs. 5.5 
crores over the preceding year. As a 
result of a record coffee production this 
year, it may be possible to raise exports 
further. Exports of mica increased by 
2.7 million kg, but the increase in earn¬ 
ings was of the order of Rs 34 lakhs only 
because of a fail in unit prices. 

On the other hand, exports of cashew 
kernels valued at Rs 52.1 crores fell 
by Rs 5.3 crores in spite of higher export 
price. In the last couple of years, 
exports of cashew have gone down by 
Rs 9 crores. This decline was caused by 
difficult supply position of imported 
raw material and the growing com¬ 
petition from Brazil and East Africa. 
Exports of unmanufactured tobacco, 
declined by Rs 1.3 crores to Rs 31.4 
crores mainly because of reduced import 
by the UK. The loss would have been 
higher because of a substantial fall in 
quantum exported but for the improve¬ 
ment in export prices. 

Exports of principal non-traditional 
commodities accounted for a larger 
share in total exports in 1970-71 at 42 
per cent as against 39 per cent in 1969-70 
and 36 per cent in 1968-69; exports of 
these items haying risen by 15 per cent 
over the preceding year, in fact, non- 
traditional commodities accounted for 
the bulk of the increase in exports dur¬ 
ing 1970-71. 

Engineering Exports 

Engineering goods headed the list 
with exports amounting to Rs 116.5 
crores, showing an increase of Rs 27 
crores or 30 per cent. This growth 
rate was, however, slightly lower as 
contrasted with that of 1969-70 at 33 
per cent. The rate of growth of engineer¬ 
ing items slackened owing largely to the 
shortage of essential raw 7 materials like 
steel and non-ferrous metals, the main 
items affected being industrial machin¬ 
ery and metal manufactures. Export of 
transport equipment, however, recorded 
a marked increase. An increasing num¬ 
ber of countries are finding that wagons 
and coaches manufactured in India are 
competitive both in price and quality. 
The industry has on hand Rs 52 crores 
worth of orders for railway coaches, 
wagons and components. In order to 
maintain the growth of exports of 
engineering goods, which have been 
identified as a growth point in exports, 
steel for export production is being 
made available through bulk imports 
and pre-empting internal supplies. 
Moreover. indigenously produced 
aluminium, which is cheaper, was al¬ 
located for export production. 

Iron Ore is the next most important 


item in this category exports of which 
at Rs 117.3 crores in 1970-71 registered 
a significant rise of Rs 22.7 crores or 
24 per cent. The prospects for increased 
exports of iron ore are bright in view of 
the rising output of steel all over the 
world, particularly in Japan, which is 
our main market. The unit price attain¬ 
ed by our iron ore was however, lower 
by nearly Rs two per tonne. Some bottle¬ 
necks such as transport problem, labour 
trouble at Madras, etc, in the way of the 
exports of iron ore have cropped up 
recently and these will have to be tackl¬ 
ed to ensure smooth flow of the mineral 
for exports. Export of iron and steel 
products amounting to Rs 79.2 crores 
showed an increase of Rs two crores. 
Steel shortage affected exports of these 
products also. Sugar has emerged as an 
important item of exports, the value of 
its exports having more than trebled 
from Rs 8.6 crores in 1969-70 to Rs 
27.6 crores in 1970-71. Besides the 
above principal non-traditional items, 
moderate increase in exports was also 
recorded by chemicals and allied pro¬ 
ducts, cotton apparel, mineral fuels, 
footwear, rubber manufactures, fabrics 
of art silk and synthetic fibre, meat and 
meat prepration, woollen fabrics, paper 
and paper board and tobacco manu¬ 
factures. 

Significant Decline 

The most significant decline in export 
earnings among non-traditional items 
was that of leather and leather manu¬ 
facture* export of which amounting to 
Rs 72.2 crores suffered a loss of Rs9.4 
crores. A considerable portion of this 
fall could be attributed to reduced 
UK import from India which were 
down by 18 per cent in 1970. There appe¬ 
ars to be a shift in fashion and consumer 
preferences towards garments and sue¬ 
des. Export of marine products had 
shown a marginal fall. This is one of the 
growth items. The main constraint is 
our capacity to offer larger quantities 
for export. The growth of exports in the 
future would depend on the rapidity 
with which further investment in fish¬ 
ing vessels, particularly deep sea fishing 
trawlers, materialises. There are other 
hurdles like inadequate storage facili¬ 
ties, quick transportation, etc. Accord¬ 
ing to the report of the delegation sent 
by the NPC for Marine products, there 
are encouraging prospects for increased 
exports of canned and frozen fish pro¬ 
ducts to the Fur Last (except Philippines) 
provided all efforts were made to step 
up production. Quality of Indian shri¬ 
mps was appreciated in this region. 

During 1970-71, while India's exports 
to America declined, they increased to 
all the other regions of the world. The 
fall in our exports to the American 
region may be solely attributed to the 
decline ofRs 30.7 crores or 13 percent in 
our exports to the USA (from Rs 238 


crores in 1969-70 to Rs 207.3 crores in 
1970-71) mainly due to the fall in the 
exports of jute manufactures and fish. 
Our exports to Canada were up margi¬ 
nally and to Latin America they were 
higher by Rs 3.7 crores; Argentina. 
Brazil and Costa Rica mainly account¬ 
ing for this increase. Exports to west 
Europe at Rs 300.3 crores were only 
marginally higher by Rs 5.1 crores 
as compared to the preceding year. 
Exports to ECM countries declined by 
Rs 1.9 crores on account of a rather 
sharp fall in exports to Belgium and 
France, in spite of increased exports to 
Federal Republic of Germany, Nether¬ 
lands and Italy. But, exports to EFTA 
registered an increase due mainly to an 
increase of Rs 5.3 crores in our exports 
to the UK. 

Exports to East Europe 

India's exports to the cast European 
countries at Rs 361.7 crores recorded an 
increase of Rs 33.9 crores, the USSR 
alone accounting for an increase of Rs 
33.4 crores. Exports to USSR stood at 
Rs 209.8 crores as against Rs 164.4 
crores during 1969-70. Exports to Bul¬ 
garia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, East 
Germany and Rumania were also appre¬ 
ciably higher though there was only a 
marginal increase in our exports to 
Poland. However, our exports to Cze¬ 
choslovakia, the third best customer in 
eastern Europe, declined by Rs 0.6 
crores to Rs 29.4 crores. The Soviet 
Union has become the largest single 
customer of Indian goods followed 
closely by USA and Japan; the UK 
relegating to the fourth position. 

India's exports to Africa a* Rs 139.3 
crores were higher by 58 per cent. 
Exports to UAR and Sudan recorded 
u substantial increase mainly because 
of higher exports of tea and cotton 
textiles to Sudan and engineering goods 
and jute manufactures to the UAR. 
We have made great headway in the 
African countries like Nigeria. Zambia. 
Dahomey. Ivory Coast, Libya and 
Morocco; exports to all these countries 
increased markedly in 1970-71. 

Exports to LCAFE countries amount¬ 
ing to Rs 410.3 crores registered an 
improvement of 32.2 crores or 8.5 per 
cent. Japan accounted for the bulk of 
this increase; exports to her having risen 
from Rs 179.4 crores in 1969-70 to Rs 
203.5 crores, due mainly to higher 
exports of iron ore, manganese ore, oil 
cakes and fish. There was also a signi¬ 
ficant increase in our exports to Afgha¬ 
nistan, Ceylon. Iran, Hongkong, Malay¬ 
sia, Singapore and Republic of Viet¬ 
nam. Among the other Asian and 
Oceanian countries, India has been able 
to gain a foothold in Dubai (Rs 5.6 
crores) and Abudhabi (Rs 35 lakhs). 

The government is trying to enlarge 
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the scope of technical services for ex¬ 
port promotion and secure assistance 
from the UN agencies and friendly 
countries with a view to imparting 
purposiveness and dynamism to the 
country’s efforts to expand and diver¬ 
sify exports. India is keen to take ad¬ 
vantage of the export possibilities 
offered by the introduction of the GSP 
by the EEC from July, 1971. The pre¬ 
requisite, however, is that all the im¬ 
pediments like tariff and non-tariff 
barriers should be removed. Japan too 
have extended the GSP with effect 
from August I, 1971. 

The dollar crisis and the economic 
policy measures of the US government, 
especially the 10 per cent import sur¬ 
charge, w ill have their inevitable impact 
on India’s trade and aid prospects. 
We have approached the US govern¬ 
ment for exemption from this levy as 
it is calculated to hit more than 21 per 
cent of our exports to USA and retard 
the expansion of exports in growth 
items like engineering goods, etc. 

Imports : Commodity-wise 

Total imports during the year 1970-71 
(April-March) amounting to Rs 

1625.2 crores, were higher by Rs 43.1 
crores over the preceding year. Imports 
of foodgrains at Rs 213 crores declined 
by Rs 48 crores or 18.4 per cent as 
compared to the imports during 1969- 
70, due to higher domestic production. 
While there was a decline in imports of 
fertilisers, manufactured, by Rs 16 crores 
to Rs 61.2 crores, import of crude 
fertilisers increased, by Rs 3.5 crores to 
Rs 12.3 crores. Non-food and non- 
fertilisers imports, however, increased 
by Rs 103.4 crores or 8.4 per cent to 
meet the rising requirements of the 
industry. While imports of machinery, 
petroleum and petroleum products and 
pearls declined by Rs 18.5 crores, Rs 

2.2 crores and Rs 3.8 crores respec¬ 
tively, imports of iron and steel at Rs 
147.1 crores were higher by as much as 
Rs 65.6 crores and raw cotton imports 
increased by Rs 16 crores to Rs 98.8 
crores. Higher imports of iron and 
steel were made to meet the shortages 
created by a shortfall in domestic pro¬ 
duction and increased demand. Again, 
increased import of copper and other 
non-ferrous metals at Rs 119.6 crores 
were necessitated to meet the increased 
demand created mainly by the rural 
electrification programme. Imports of 
animal and vegetable oils and fats were 
also higher by Rs 8.9 crores; this was 
done in a bid to stabilize internal prices 
by supplementing internal availability 
with adequate imports. There was an 
increase of Rs 6.5 crores in the im¬ 
port of professional, scientific and con¬ 
trolling instruments. Import of chemi¬ 
cals, medicinal and pharmaceutical pro¬ 
ducts and paper and paper-board were 
also, higher. Table V gives imports by 
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broad commodity groups during 1968- 
69, 1969-70 and 1970-71. 

The demand for imports is expected 
to go up significantly in 1971-72. The 
imports of steel and non-ferrous metals 
are likely to be substantial to meet inter¬ 
nal shortages. The shortage of cotton 
may persist, because of the need to 
raise the output-,.of medium quality 
cloth for meeting both the demand for 
lower income groups and the fibre 
requirements for export. Alongwith the 
growing demand for cotton the demand 
for synthetic substitutes, especially sta¬ 
ple and polyester fibres, is also likely to 
increase further. Among other major 
import commodities import of petro¬ 
leum crude is expected to increase. 
Further, the import bill of petroleum 
products may rise, because of the rise 
m the international oil prices. Current 
trends in import licensing also point 
toward a general increase in imports. 
The value of imports licensed in 1970-71 
was as much as 35.6 per cent higher than 
in 1969-70. Imports.during the first five 
months (April-August) of 1971-72 re¬ 
flect this trend when the imports at 
Rs 811.6 crores were higher by Rs 
142.6 crores or 21.3 per cent. 

Sources of Imports 

During the period under review, the 
importance of Africa, America, Asia and 
Oceania and west Europe as sources of 
our imports increased, while that of 
cast Europe went down. India’s im¬ 
port from Africa increased by 20 per 
cent to Rs 169.8 crores. There was a 
marked rise in our imports from 
UAR, Zambia, Congo (Kinshasa), 
Uganda, Kenya and Morocco because 
of the increased imports of raw cotton, 
dyeing, tanning and colouring materials, 
copper, raw cashew nuts, rock phos¬ 
phate, etc. Imports from west Europe 
at Rs 348.9 crores showed an increase 
of Rs 42.8 crores or 14 per cent mainly 
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because of an appreciable rise in im¬ 
ports of fertilisers, iron and steel and 
machinery from West Germany and of 
aircraft machinery and iron and steel 
from the UK. There was a marked 
decline in our imports from Italy and 
France. 

Imports from America at Rs 579.3 
crores were higher by Rs 26.1 crores; 
while imports from Canada increased 
by Rs 42.4 crores because of higher 
imports of wheat, fertilisers, nickel, 
lead and zinces imports from USA at 
Rs 446.2 crores were lower by Rs 21 
crores or 4.5 per cent. However, there 
was an increase in the imports of raw 
cotton, steel and non-ferrous metals 
from USA. Imports from Latin Ameri¬ 
ca were up by Rs 3.5 crores to Rs 14.3 
crores. 

Imports from ECAFE 

Imports from the ECAFE region 
rose from Rs 260.7 crores to Rs 264.2 
crores, mainly because of higher im¬ 
ports from the developed countries of 
the region such as Japan and Australia 
as well as from West Asian countries 
like Iran, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 
We increased our imports of finished 
steel, machinery components, and non- 
ferrous metals from Japan and Austra¬ 
lia, and of petroleum crude and pro¬ 
ducts from Iran, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia. 

However, imports from Burma, 
Nepal and Thailand were substantially 
lower. India’s imports from cast Euro¬ 
pean (rupee payment area) countries at 
Rs 225.8 crores declined rather sharp¬ 
ly, by Rs 57.9 crores or 20.4 per cent 
because of a steep decline (Rs 67 crores) 
in imports from USSR coupled with a 
moderate decline in imports from East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Hun¬ 
gary. On the other hand, there was an 
increase in imports from Bulgaria, Po¬ 
land Rumania and Yugoslavia. 


Table V 

IMPORTS : BROAD COMMODITY GROUPS 

(Rs in crores) 


Commodities 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Food groins 

336.6 

261.0 

213.0 

Cotton 

90.2 

82.8 

98.8 

Chemical elements and compounds 

82.9 

67.4 

68.0 

Animal & vegetable oils and fats 

19.3 

29.6 

38.5 

Fertilizers manufactured 

139.2 

77.1 

61.2 

Petroleum crude and petroleum products 

132.8 

J37.6 

135.9 

Iron and steel 

86.2 

81.5 

147.1 

Non-ferrous metals 

89.0 

74.5 

119.6 

Machinery 

447.5 

344.7 

326.2 

Transport equipment 

Professional, scientific and controlling instru¬ 

66.4 

51.2 

58.3 

ments, optical and photographic goods etc. 

17.2 

17.7 

24.2 

Paper, paper-board and manufactures thereof 

18.3 

23.7 

25.0 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 

17.5 

18.3 

24.3 

Pearls and precious and semi-precious stones 

27.7 

28.4 

24.6 

Total (incl. other items) 

1908.6 

1582.1 

1625.2' 
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Industries (Development A Regulation) 
Amendment Ordinance 1971 


The government has been consider¬ 
ing, for some time past, the statu¬ 
tory measures necessary for the revival 
of industrial activity in the country, 
particularly in West Bengal. In the 16- 
point programme announced by the 
government in relation to West 
Bengal, certain measures were also 
contemplated for amending the In¬ 
dustries (Development & Regulation) 
Act, 1951, with a view to enabling 
the rehabilitation of closed units 
through governmental initiative. There 
are a number of units remaining closed 
at present in that state involving a large 
number of workers. In view of the urgent 
need to revive industrial activity in the 
country generally and West Bengal in 
particular, the President has promul¬ 
gated an ordinance, amending the In¬ 
dustries (Development and Regulation) 
Act, 1951, in certain respects. 

The smooth running of an under¬ 
taking taken over by government has 
been liable in the past to be hampered 
by the various claims and liabilities 
which existed prior to the take-over. 
It has now been provided, as provided 
by certain state governments through 
their own enactments, that there 
will be a moratorium on the 
various liabilities for a maximum 
period up to five years. The govern¬ 
ment will decide the need for such 
moratorium in individual cases and issue 
a notification accordingly. The opera¬ 
tion of certain acts, namely, the In¬ 
dustrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1946; the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947; the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 
may also be suspended during such a 
period. 

Not Returnable 

In order to ensure that at the end of 
the period of take-over by the govern¬ 
ment and its rehabilitation, the in¬ 
dustrial undertaking is not returned to 
the same hands which were previously 
responsible for its misfortunes, it has 
been provided that in respect of Schedu¬ 
led Industries, government will have the 
power to move for, (i) the sale of the 
undertaking at a reserve price or higher 
and the winding up of the company or 
(ii) the reconstruction of the company 
itself. Such provisions were previously 
made in respect of the cotton textile 
industry only, through the Cotton Tex¬ 
tile Companies (Management of Un¬ 
dertakings and Liquidation or Reconst¬ 


ruction) Act, 1967. Now these provi¬ 
sions, with some modifications, have 
been made applicable to all Scheduled 
Industries including the cotton textile 
industry and the Cotton Textile Com¬ 
panies Act, 1967 has been repealed. 
According to the provisions of the 
ordinance, if the current liabilities of 
the company owning the industrial 
undertaking taken over by government 
exceed its current assets, then the go¬ 
vernment may decide to sell the under¬ 
taking at a reserve price or higher 
(government purchasing it at the re¬ 
serve price if no offer at or above the 
reserve price is received) and simul¬ 
taneously government shall move for 
the winding up of the company. In 
the interest of the general public or the 
interest of the shareholders or for se¬ 
curing a proper management of the 
company owning the industrial under¬ 
taking, government can move for re¬ 
construction of the company with a 
view to ensuring a better pattern of 
shareholding and management of the 
company. In the scheme of reconstruc¬ 
tion, provision has also been made for 
government acquiring a controlling 
interest in the share capital of the 
company. 

Speed? Action 

With a view to ensuring speedy ac¬ 
tion by government it has been pro¬ 
vided that where the government has 
evidence to the effect that the assets 
of the company are being frittered away 
or an undertaking has been closed for 
a period not less than three months, 
government may, if it is in the public 
interest, decide to take over the under¬ 
taking without an investigation. 

So far government could not take¬ 
over undertakings in respect of which 
liquidation proceedings were pending 
before the court. It has now been pro¬ 
vided that government can take-over 
such undertakings also after moving 
the court. 

Full text of the ordinance follows; 

Promulgated by the President in the 
Twenty-second Year of the Republic 
of India. 

An ordinance further to amend the 
Industries (Development and Regula¬ 
tion) Act, 1951. 

WHEREAS Parliament is not in ses¬ 
sion and the President is satisfied that 


circumstances exist which render it 
necessary for him to take immediate 
action; 

NOW, THEREFORE, in exercise 
of the powers conferred by clause (1) 
of article 123 of the Constitution, the 
President is pleased to promulgate the 
following ordinance:— 

1. (1) This ordinance may be called 
the Industries (Development and Regu¬ 
lation) Amendment Ordinance, 1971. 

(2) It shall come into force at once. 

2. In the Industries (Development 
and Regulation) Act, 1951 (hereinafter 
referred to as the principal Act), in 
section 3,— 

(i) after clause (a), the following 
clauses shall be inserted, namely:— 

“(aa) “current assets" means bank 
balances and cash and includes such 
other assets or reserves as are ex¬ 
pected to be realised in cash or sold 
or consumed within a short period of 
time in the ordinary course of busi¬ 
ness. such as, stock-in-trade, amounts 
due from sundry debtors for sale of 
goods and for services rendered, ad¬ 
vance tax payments and bills receiv¬ 
able, but does not include sums cre¬ 
dited to a provident fund, a pension 
fund, a gratuity fund or any other 
fund for the welfare of the employees, 
maintained by a company owning an 
industrial undertaking; 

(ab) “current liabilities*' means 
liabilities which must be met on 
demand or within a period of 
twelve months from the date they 
are incurred;’; 

(ii) after clause (c), the following 
clause shall be inserted, namely:— 

‘(cc) “High Court" means the High 
Court having jurisdiction in relation 
to the place at which the registered 
ofiice of a company is situated’; 

(iii) after clause (i). the following 
clause shall be inserted, namely:— 

<( (j) words and expressions used 
herein but not defined in this Act 
and defined in the Companies Act, 
1956, have the meanings respectively 
assigned to them in that Act.’’ 

3. After section 15 of the principal 
Act, the following section shall be in¬ 
serted, namely:— 

15A. (1) Where a company, owning 
an industrial undertaking, is being 
wound up by or under the supervision 
of the high court, and the business of 
such company is not being continued, 
the central government may, if it is of 
opinion that it is necessary, in the inte¬ 
rests of the genera] public and, in parti¬ 
cular, in the interests of production. 
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supply or distribution of articles of 
class of articles relatable to the colt* 
cerncd scheduled industry, to invests 
gate into the possibility of running or 
re-starting the industrial undertaking, 
make an application to the high court 
praying for permission to make, or 
cause to be made, an investigation into 
such possibility by such person or body 
of persons as that government may 
appoint for the purpose. 

(2) Where an application is made by 
the central government under sub¬ 
section (1), the high court shall, not¬ 
withstanding anything contained in 
the Companies Act, 1956, or in any 
other law for the time being in force, 
grant the permission prayed for.” 

4. In section 18 of the principal Act, 
in sub-section (1), after the word and 
figures “section 15,” the words, figures 
and letter “or section 15A” shall be 
inserted. 

5. After section 18A of the principal 
Act. the following section shall be in¬ 
serted, namely:— 

18AA. (1) Without prejudice to any 
other provision of this Act, if, from the 
documentary or other evidence in its 
possession, the central government is 
satisfied, in relation to an industrial 
undertaking, that— 

(a) the persons in charge of such 
industrial undertaking have, by reckless 
investments or creation of incumbrances 
on the assets of the industrial under¬ 
taking, or by diversion of funds brought 
about a situation which is likely to 
affect the production of articles manu¬ 
factured or produced in the industrial 
undertaking, and that immediate ac¬ 
tion is necessary to prevent such a situ- 
tion; 

or 

(b) it has been closed for a period of 
not less than three months (whether by 
reason of the voluntary winding up of 
the company owning the industrial un¬ 
dertaking or for any other reason) and 
such closure is prejudicial to the con¬ 
cerned scheduled industry and that the 
financial condition of the company 
owning the industrial undertaking and 
the condition of the plant and machinery 
of such undertaking are such that it 
is possible to restart the undertaking 
and such re-starting is necessary in the 
interests of the general public, 

it may, by a notified order, autho¬ 
rise any person or body of persons 
(hereafter referred to as the ‘authorised 
person’) to take over the management of 
the whole or any part of the industrial 
undertaking or to exercise in respect 
of the whole or any part of the under¬ 
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taking such functions of control as may 
be specified in the order. 

(2) The provisions of sub-section (2) 
of section 18A shall, as far as may be, 
apply to a notified order made under 
sub-section (I) as they apply to a noti¬ 
fied order made under sub-section (1) 
of section 18A. 

(3) Nothing contained in sub-section 
(l) and sub-section.(2) shall apply to an 
industrial undertaking owned by a 
company which is being wound up by 
or under the supervision of the court. 

(4) Where any notified order has been 
made under sub-scction (1), the person 
or body of persons having, for the time 
being, charge of the management or 
control of the industrial undertaking, 
whether by or under the orders of any 
court or any contract, instrument or 
otherwise, shall, notwithstanding any¬ 
thing contained in such order, contract, 
instrument or other arrangement, forth¬ 
with make over the charge of manage¬ 
ment or control, as the case may be, of 
the industrial undertaking to the autho¬ 
rised person. 

(5) The provisions of section 18B to 
18E (both inclusive) shall, as far as 
may be, apply to, or in relation to, the 
industrial undertaking, in respect of 
which a notified order has been made 
under sub-section (l), as they apply to 
an industrial undertaking in relation 
to which a notified order has been issued 
under section 18A.” 

6. After Chapter III-A of the princi¬ 
pal Act, the following chapters shall be 
inserted, namely:— 

CHAPTER III-A A 

Management or Control of Industrial 
Undertakings owned by Companies in 
Liquidation. 

18FA. (1) If the central govern¬ 
ment is of opinion that there are possibi¬ 
lities of running or re-starting an in¬ 
dustrial undertaking, in relation to 
which an investigation has been made 
under section 15A, and that such in¬ 
dustrial undertaking should be run or 
re-started, as the case may be, for main¬ 
taining or increasing the production, 
supply or distribution of articles or 
class of articles relatable to the sche¬ 
duled industry, needed by the general 
public, that government may make an 
application to the high court praying 
for permission to appdint any prson 
or body of persons to take over the 
management of the industrial under¬ 
taking or to exercise in respect of the 
whole or any part of the industrial un¬ 
dertaking such functions or control as 
may be specified in the application. 

(2) Where an application is made un¬ 
der sub-section (1), the high court 
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shall make an order empowering the 
central government to authorise any 
person or body of persons (hereinafter 
referred to as the “authorised person”) 
to t^ke over the management of the in¬ 
dustrial undertaking or to exercise func¬ 
tions of control in relation to the whole 
or any part of the industrial under¬ 
taking (hereinafter referred to as the 
“concerned part”) for a period not ex¬ 
ceeding five years: 

Provided that if the central govern¬ 
ment is of opinion that it is expedient 
in the interests of the general public 
that the authorised person should conti¬ 
nue to manage the industrial undertak¬ 
ing, or continue to exercise functions 
of control in relation to the concerned 
part, as the case may be, after the ex¬ 
piry of the period of five years afore¬ 
said, it may make an application to the 
high court for the continuance of such 
management or functions of control, 
for such period, not exceeding two years 
at a time, as may be specified in the 
application and thereupon the high 
court may make an order permitting 
the authorised person to continue to 
manage the industrial undertaking or 
to exercise functions of control in rela¬ 
tion to the concerned part: 

Provided further that the total period 
of such continuance (after the expiry 
of the initial period of five years) shall 
not, in any case, be permitted to ex¬ 
ceed ten years. 

(3) Where an order has been made 
by the high eourt under sub-section (2), 
the high court shall direct the Official 
Liquidator or any other person having, 
for the time being, charge of the mana¬ 
gement or control of the industrial un¬ 
dertaking whether by or under the 
orders of any court, or any contract 
or instrument or otherwise, to make 
over the management of such under¬ 
taking or the concerned part, as the 
case may be, to the authorised person 
and thereupon the authorised person 
shall be deemed to be the Official Li¬ 
quidator in respect of the industrial 
undertaking or the concerned part, as 
the case may be. 

(4) Before making over the posses¬ 
sion of the industrial undertaking or the 
the concerned part to the authorised per¬ 
son, the Official Liquidator shall make 
a complete inventory of all the current 
assets and liabilities of the industrial 
undertaking or the concerned part, as 
the case may be, in the manner specified 
in section 18FG and deliver a copy of 
such inventory to the authorised per¬ 
son, who shall, after verifying the cor¬ 
rectness thereof, sign on the duplicate 
copy thereof as evidence of the re¬ 
ceipt of the inventory by him. 

(5) On taking over the management 
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of the industrial undertaking, or on 
the commencement of the exercise of 
functions of control in relation to the 
concerned part, the authorised person 
shall take immediate steps to so run 
the industrial undertaking or the con¬ 
cerned part as to ensure the maintenance 
of production. 

(6) The authorised person may, on 
such terms and conditions and sub¬ 
ject to such limitations or restrictions as 
may be prescribed, raise any loan for 
the purpose of running the industrial 
undertaking or the concerned part, and 
may, for that purpose, create a floating 
charge on the current assets of the in¬ 
dustrial undertaking or the concerned 
part, as the case may be. 

(7) Where the authorised person is of 
opinion that the replacement or repair 
of any machinery of the industrial un¬ 
dertaking or the concerned part is 
necessary for the purpose of efficient 
running of the industrial undertaking 
or such part, he shall, on such terms and 
conditions and subject to such limita¬ 
tions or restrictions as may be prescrib¬ 
ed, make such replacement or repair, as 
the case may be. 

(8) The loan obtained by the autho¬ 
rised person shall be recovered from 
the current assets of the industrial 
undertaking or the concerned part, in 
such manner and subject to such condi¬ 
tions as may be prescribed. 

(9) For the purpose of running the 
industrial undertaking, or exercising 
functions of control in relation to the 
concerned part, the authorised person 
may employ such of the former em¬ 
ployees of the industrial undertaking 
whose services became discharged by 
reason of the winding up of the com¬ 
pany owning such undertaking and 
every such person employed by the 
authorised person shall be deemed to 
have entered into a fresh contract of 
service with the company. 

(10) The proceedings in the winding 
up of the company in so far as they 
relate to— 

(a) the industrial undertaking, the 
management of which has been taken 
over by the authorised person under 
this section, or 

(b) the concerned part in relation 
to which any function of control is 
exercised by the authorised person 
under this section, shall, during the 
period of such mana- gement or con¬ 
trol, remain stayed, and, in comput¬ 
ing the period of limitation for the 
enforcement of any right, privilege, 
obligation or liability in relation to 
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such undertaking or the concerned part, 
the period during which such proceed¬ 
ings remained stayed shall be excluded. 

CHAPTER III-AB 

Power to Provide Relief to Certaion 
Industrial Undertaking 

18FB. (1) The central government 
may, if it is satisfied, in relation to an 
industrial undertaking or any part there¬ 
of, the management or control of which 
has been taken over under section 18A, 
18AA, or 18 FA, that it is necessary 
in the interests of the general public 
with a view to preventing fall in the 
volume of production of any scheduled 
industry, it may, by notified order, de¬ 
clare that— 

(a) all or any of the enactments speci¬ 
fied in the Third Schedule shall not 
apply or shall apply with such adapta¬ 
tions, whether by way of modification, 
addition or omission (which does not, 
however, affect the policy of the said 
enactments) to such industrial under¬ 
taking, as may be specified in such 
notified order, or 

(b) the operation of all or any of the 
contracts, assurances of property, 
agreements, settlements, awards, stand¬ 
ing orders or other instruments in force 
(to which such industrial undertaking 
or the company owning such under¬ 
taking is a party or which may be appli¬ 
cable to such industrial undertaking 
or company) immediately before the 
date of ivsue of such notified order shall 
remain suspended or that all or any of 
the rights, privileges, obligations and 
liabilities accruing or arising thereunder 
before the said date, shall remain sus¬ 
pended or shall be enforceable with such 
adaptations and in such manner as may 
be specified in the notified order. 

(2) The notified order made under 
sub-section (1) shall remain in force, 
in the first instance, for a period of one 
year, but the duration of such notified 
order may be extended from time to 
time by a further notified order by a 
period not exceeding one year at a 
time: 

Provided that no such notified order 
shall, in any case, remain in force - 

(a) after the expiry of the period for 
which the management of the industrial 
undertaking was taken over under sec¬ 
tion 18A, 18AA or 18FA , or 

(b) for more than five years in the 
aggregate from the date of issue of the 
first notified order, 

whichever is earlier. 

(3) Any notified order made under 
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sub-section (1) shall have effect not¬ 
withstanding anything to the contrary 
contained in any other law, agreement 
or instrument or any decree or order of 
a court, tribunal, officer or other autho¬ 
rity or of any submission, settlement or 
standing order. 

(4) Any remedy for the enforcement 
of any right, privilege, obligation or 
liability referred to in clause (b) of sub¬ 
section (1) and suspended or modified 
by a notified order made under that 
sub-section shall, in accordance with 
the terms of the notified order, remain 
suspended or modified, and all pro¬ 
ceedings relating thereto pending be¬ 
fore any court, tribunal, officer or other 
authority shall accordingly remain 
stayed or be continued subject to such 
adaptations, so, however, that on the 
notified order ceasing to have effect— 

(a) any right, privilege, obligation or 
liability, so remaining suspended or 
modified shall become revived and en¬ 
forceable as if the notified order had 
never been made; 

(b) any proceeding so remaining 
stayed shall be proceeded with, subject 
to the provisions of any law which 
may then be in force, from the stage 
which had been reached when the pro¬ 
ceedings became stayed. 

(5) In computing the period of limi¬ 
tation for the enforcement of any right, 
privilege, obligation or liability referred 
to in clause (b) of sub-section (1), the 
period during which it or the remedy for 
the enforcement thereof remained sus¬ 
pended shall be excluded. 

CHAPTER IlI-AC 

Liquidation or Reconstruction of 
Companies 

18FC. Where the management or 
control of an industrial undertaking has 
been taken over under section 18A, 
section 18AA or section 18FA, the 
central government may, at any time 
during the continuance of such manage¬ 
ment or control, call for a report from 
the authorised person on the affairs 
and working of the industrial under¬ 
taking and in submitting the report the 
authorised person shall take into ac¬ 
count the inventory and the lists of 
members and creditors prepared under 
section I8FG. 

18FD. (1) If, on receipt of the report 
sumbitted by the authorised person, the 
central government is satisfied,— 

(a) in relation to the company own¬ 
ing the industrial undertaking, which 
is not being wound up by the high 
court, that the financial condition and 
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other circumstances of the company are 
such that it is not in a position to meet 
its current liabilities out of its current 
assets, that government may, if it 
considers necessary or expedient in the 
interests of the general public so to do, 
by order, decide that the industrial un¬ 
dertaking should be sold as a running 
concern as provided in section 18FE 
and proceedings should simultaneously 
be started for the winding up, by the 
high court, of the company; 

(b) in relation to the company, 
owning the industrial undertaking, 
which is being wound up by the high 
court, that its assets and liabilities are 
such that in the interests of its creditors 
and contributories the industrial under¬ 
taking should be sold as a running 
concern as provided in section 18FE, 
it may, by order, decide accordingly. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything con¬ 
tained in sub-section (1), if, on receipt 
of the report submitted by the autho¬ 
rised person, the central government is 
satisfied that— 

(a) in the interests of the general 
public, or 

(b) in the interests of the sharehol¬ 
ders, or 

(c) to secure the proper management 
of the company owning the industrial 
undertaking, 

it is necessary so to do, that govern¬ 
ment may, by order, decide to prepare 
a scheme for the reconstruction of the 
company owning the industrial under¬ 
taking: 

Provided that no such scheme shall 
be prepared in relation to a company 
which is being wound up by or under 
the supervision of the high court, ex¬ 
cept with the previous permission of 
that court, 

(3) The powers exercisable by the 
central government under section 
18F, in relation to an undertaking taken 
over under section 18A, shall also be 
exercisable in relation to an undertaking 
taken over under section 18AA or sec¬ 
tion 18FA, but such powers shall not 
be exercised after the making of an or¬ 
der under sub-section (1) or, as the 
case may be, under sub-section (2) of 
this section. 

18FE. (1) The provisions herein¬ 
after laid down shall apply where the 
central government decides that the 
course of action specified in sub-sec¬ 
tion (1) of section 18FD should be 
followed, namely:— 

(a) the decision of the central go¬ 
vernment that the course of action speci- 
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Tied in clause (a) of sub-section (1) of 
section 18FD should be followed in 
relation to a company owning an in¬ 
dustrial undertaking shall be deemed to 
be a ground specified in section 433 of 
the Companies Act, 1956, on which 
the company may be wound up by the 
high court; 

(b) the authorised person shall, as 
soon as may be, after the decision speci¬ 
fied in clause (a) of sub-section (1) of 
section 18FD has been taken by the 
central government, present an appli¬ 
cation to the high court for the wind¬ 
ing up of the company owning the 
industrial undertaking; 

(c) when an application is made by 
the authorised person under clause 
(b) for the winding up, by the high 
court, of the company owning the 
industrial undertaking, the high court 
shall order the winding up of the com¬ 
pany and shall, notwithstanding any¬ 
thing containedi n the Companies Act, 
1956, appoint the authorised person as 
the Official Liquidator in relation to such 
undertaking, and, until the industrial 
undertaking referred to in clause (a) or 
(b) of sub-section (1) of section 18FD 
is sold or purchased in pursuance of 
this section, the authorised person shall 
continue to function as the Official Li¬ 
quidator in relation to the said under¬ 
taking in the winding up proceedings of 
the company, and, thereafter the Official 
Liquidator appointed by the central 
government under section 448 of the 
Companies Act, 1956, shall take over 
and function as the Official Liquidator 
in the said proceedings; 

(d) the authorised person shall make 
a report to the central government as 
to what should be the reserve price for 
the sale of the industrial undertaking as 
a running concern, and in making such 
a report, he shall have regard to— 

(i) the financial condition of the com¬ 
pany owning the industrial undertaking 
on the date on which the order under 
section 18FD is made— 

(1) as disclosed in its books of ac¬ 
count, 

(2) as disclosed in its balance sheet 
and profit and loss account during 
a period of five years immediately pre¬ 
ceding the said date; 

(ii) the condition and nature of the 
plant, machinery, instruments and other 
equipment from the point of view of 
their suitability for profitable use in 
the running of the industrial under¬ 
taking; 

(iii) the total amount of liability on 
account of secured and unsecured 
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debts including overdrafts, if any, 
drawn on banks, liabilities on account 
of terminal benefits to the employees 
ajid other borrowings and other liabi¬ 
lities of the company; and 

(iv) other relevant factors including 
the factor that the industrial under¬ 
taking will be sold free from all in¬ 
cumbrances, and notice of such price 
shall be given in such manner as may 
be prescribed to the members and credi¬ 
tors of the company owning such in¬ 
dustrial undertaking to make represen¬ 
tations within a specified time to the 
central government through the au¬ 
thorised person and the central go¬ 
vernment after considering the represen¬ 
tations received and the report of the 
authorised person, determine the re¬ 
serve price; 

(e) the authorised person shall 
thereafter, with the permission of the 
high court, invite tenders from the 
public in such manner as may be deter¬ 
mined by the high court for the sale 
of the industrial undertaking as a runn¬ 
ing concern subject to the condition 
that it will be sold to the person offer¬ 
ing the highest price which shall not be 
less than the reserve price determined 
under clause (d): 

Provided, that the high court shall 
not refuse to grant such permission if 
it is satisfied that the company is not 
in a position to meet its current liabili¬ 
ties out of of its current assets; 

(f) the industrial undertaking shall 
be sold to the highest bidder, as a runn¬ 
ing concern, only if the price offered by 
him therefor is not less than the reserve 
price; 

(g) where no offer of price is equal 
to, or more than, the reserve price, the 
industrial undertaking shall be pur¬ 
chased by the central government at 
the reserve price; 

(h) the amount realised from the 
sale of the industrial undertaking as a 
running concern together with any 
other sum which may be realised from 
any contributory, purchaser or any 
other person from whom any money 
is due to the company shall be utilised 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Companies Act, 1956, in discharging 
the liabilities of the company and dis¬ 
tributing the balance, if any, amongst 
the members of the company; 

(i) in other respects, the provisions 
of the Companies Act, 1956, relating to 
the winding up of a company by the 
high eourt shall, as far as may be, 
apply. 

(2) When an industrial undertaking 
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is sold to any person under clause (f), 
or purchased by the centra! govern¬ 
ment under clause (g), of sub-section 

(1), there shall be transferred to and 
vested in the purchaser, free from all 
incumbrances, all such assets relating 
to the industrial undertaking as are 
referred to in sub-clause (i) of clause 

(a) of section 18FG and existing at the 
time of sale or purchase. 

18FF. (1) Where in any case the 
central government decides that the 
course of action specified in sub-sec¬ 
tion (2) of section 18FD should be 
followed, it shall, subject to the provi¬ 
sions of that sub-section, cause to be 
prepared, by the authorised person, a 
scheme for the reconstruction of the 
company, owning the industrial under¬ 
taking, in accordance with the provision 
hereinafter contained and the authorised 
person shall submit the same for the 
approval of that government. 

(2) The scheme for the reconstruction 
of the company owning the industrial 
undertaking may contain provisions for 
all or any of the following matters, 
namely:— 

(a) the constitution, name and re¬ 
gistered office, the capital, assets, po¬ 
wers, rights, interests, authorities and 
privileges, the liabilities, duties and 
obligations of the company on its re¬ 
construction ; 

(b) any change in the board of di¬ 
rectors, of the appointment of a new 
board of directors of the company on 
its reconstruction and the authority by 
whom, the manner in which and the 
other terms and conditions on which, 
such change or appointment shall be 
made and in the case of appointment 
of a new board of directors or of any 
director, the period for which such 
appointment shall be made: 

(c) the vesting of controlling inte¬ 
rest, in the reconstructed company, in 
the central government either by the 
appointment of additional directors or 
by the allotment of additional shares; 

(d) the alteration of the memorandum 
and articles of association of the com¬ 
pany, on its reconstruction, to give 
effect to such reconstruction; 

(e) subject to the provisions of the 
scheme, the continuation by or against 
ihe company, on its reconstruction, of 
any action or proceedings pending 
against the company immediately be¬ 
fore the date of its reconstruction; 

. (f) the reduction of the interest or 
rights which the members and creditors 
have in or against the company before 
its reconstruction to such extent as the 


central government may consider 
necessary in the interests of the general 
public or in the interests of the members 
and creditors or for the maintenance 
of the business of the company: 

Provided that nothing contained in 
this clause shall be deemed to autho¬ 
rise the reduction of the interest or rights 
Of any creditor (including government) 
in respect of any loan or advance made 
by that creditor to the company after 
the date on which the management of 
the industrial undertaking of the com¬ 
pany has been taken over under section 
18A, section 18AA, or section 18FA; 

(g) the payment in cash or otherwise 
to the creditors in full satisfaction of 
their claim— 

(i) in respect of their interest or 
rights in or against the company be¬ 
fore its reconstruction; or 

(ii) where their interest or rights in 
or against the company has or have 
been reduced under clause (f), in res¬ 
pect of such interest or rights as so re¬ 
duced; 

(h) the allotment to the members of 
the company for shares held by them 
therein before its reconstruction [whe¬ 
ther their interest in such shares has 
been reduced under clause (f) or not], 
of shares in the company on its re¬ 
construction and where it is not possible 
to allot jdtares to any members, the 
payment in cash to those members in 
full satisfaction of their claim— 

(1) in respect of their interest in 
shares in the company before its re¬ 
construction; or 

(2) where such interest has been re¬ 
duced under clause (f), in respect of 
their interest in shares as so reduced: 

(i) the offer by the central govern¬ 
ment to acquire' by negotiations with 
the members of the company their res¬ 
pective shares on payment in cash to 
those members who may volunteer to 
sell their shares to the central govern¬ 
ment in full satisfaction of their claim 

(I) in respect of their interest in 
shares in the company before its re¬ 
construction: or 

(2) where such interest has been re¬ 
duced under clause (f), in respect of 
their interest in shares as so reduced; 

(j) the conversion of any debentures 
issued by the company after the taking 
over of the company under section 
18A or section 18AA or section 18FA 
or of any loans obtained by the com¬ 


pany after the date or of any part of 
such debentures or loans, into shares in 
the company and the allotment of' those 
shares to such debenture-holders or 
creditors, as the case may be; 

(k) the increase of the capital of the 
company by the issue of new shares 
and the allotment of such new shares 
to the central government; 

(l) the continuance of the services of 
such of the employees of the company 
as the central government may specify 
in the scheme in the company itself, 
on its reconstruction, on such terms 
and conditions as the central govern¬ 
ment thinks fit; 

(m) notwithstanding anything con¬ 
tained in clause (1), where any emp¬ 
loyees of the company whose services 
have been continued under clause (1) 
have, by notice in writing given to the 
company at any time before the expiry 
of one month next following the date 
on which the scheme is sanctioned by 
the high court, intimated their inten¬ 
tion of not becoming employees of the 
company on its reconstruction, the 
payment to such employees and to other 
employees whose services have not been 
continued on the reconstruction of the 
company, of compensation, if any, to 
which they are entitled under the in¬ 
dustrial Disputes Act, J947, and such 
pension, gratuity, provident fund and 
other retirement benefits ordinarily 
admissible to them under the rules or 
authorisations of the company immedi¬ 
ately before the date of its reconstruc¬ 
tion ; 

(n) any other terms and conditions 
for the reconstruction of the company; 

(o) such incidental, consequential 
and supplemental matters as are neces¬ 
sary to secure that the reconstruction 
of the company shall be fully and effec¬ 
tively carried out. 

(3) (a) A copy of the scheme, as 
approved by the central government, 
shall be sent in draft to the company 
and to the creditors thereof for sugges¬ 
tions and objections, if any, within 
such period as the central government 
may specify for this purpose; 

(b) the central government may 
make such modifications, if any, in the 
draft scheme as it may consider neces¬ 
sary in the light of the suggestions and 
objections received from tjhe company 
and from any members or creditors of 
the company. 

(4) The scheme shall thereafter be 
placed before the high court for it.* 
sanction and the high court, if satis¬ 
fied that the scheme is in the interest 
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of the general public or in the interests 
of the shareholders or for securing the 
proper management of the company 
and that the scheme is designed to be 
fair and reasonable to the members and 
creditors of the company, may, after 
giving a reasonable opportunity to the 
company and to its members and credi¬ 
tors of showing cause, sanction the 
scheme without any modification or with 
such modifications as it may consider 
necessary. 

(5) The scheme, as so sanctioned by 
the high court, shall come into force 
on such date as that court may specify 
in this behalf: 

Provided that different dates may be 
specified for different provis/ons of the 
scheme. 

(6) The sanction accorded by the 
high court under sub-section (4) shall 
be conclusive evidence that all the re¬ 
quirements of this section relating to the 
reconstruction of the company have 
been complied with, and a copy of the 
sanctioned scheme certified by the 
high court to be a true copy thereof, 
shall, in all legal proceedings (whether 
original or in appeal or otherwise), be 
admitted as evidence to the same ex¬ 
tent as the original scheme. 

(7) On and from the date of the com¬ 
ing into operation of the scheme or 
any provision thereof, the scheme or 
such provision shall be binding on the 
company and also on all the members 
and other creditors and employees of 
the company and on any other person 
having any right or liability in relation 
to the company. 

(8) On the coming into operation of 
the scheme or any provision thereof, 
the authorised person shall cease to 
function, and the management of the 
reconstructed company shall be assumed 
by the board of directors as provided 
in the scheme. 

(9) Copies of the scheme shall be 
laid before each House of Parliament, 
as soon as may be, after the scheme has 
been sanctioned by the court. 

(10) The provisions of this section 
and of any scheme made thereunder 
shall have effect notwithstanding any¬ 
thing contained in sections 391 to 394A 
(both inclusive) of the Companies Act, 
1956. 

I8FC. For the purposes of this Act, 
the authorised person shall, as soon as 
may be, after taking over the manage¬ 
ment of the industrial undertaking of a 
company under section 18A. or section 
I8AA or section 18FA,~ 

(a) prepare a complete inventory of— 

(i) all property, movable and im¬ 
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movable, including lands, buildings, 
works, workshops, stores, instruments, 
plant, machinery, automobiles, and 
other vehicles, stocks of materials in 
the course of production, storage or 
transit, raw materials, cash balances, 
cash in hand, deposits in banks or 
with any other person or body or on 
loan, reserve funds, investments and 
book debts and all other rights and 
interests arising out of such property 
as were immediately before the date of 
taking over of the industrial under¬ 
taking in the ownership, possession, 
power or control of the company, 
whether within or without India; and 
all books of account, registers, maps, 
plans, sections, drawings, records, 
documents or titles of onwership of 
property, and all other documents of 
whatever nature relating thereto; and 

(ii) all borrowings, liabilities and 
obligations of whatever kind of the 
company including liability on account 
of terminal benefits (o its employees 
subsisting immediately before the said 
date; 

(b) prepare separately a list of mem¬ 
bers, and a list of creditors, of such 
company as on the date of taking over 
of the management of the industrial 
undertaking showing separately in the 
list of creditors, the secured creditors 
and the unsecured creditors: 

Provided that where the management 
of the industrial undertaking of a com¬ 
pany has been taken over under the 
said section 18A before the commence¬ 
ment of this Act, the aforesaid func¬ 
tions shall be performed by the autho¬ 
rised person within six months from 
such commencement. 

18FH. In the case of a company in 
respect of which an order under section 
18FD has been made, no suit or other 
legal proceeding shall be instituted or 
continued against the company except 
with the previous permission of the 
central government or any officer or 
authority authorised by that govern¬ 
ment in this behalf.” 

7. In sub-section (1) of section 25 
of the principal Act, for the words, 
figures and letters ‘and section 18A’\ 
the words, figures and letters “section 
I8A, section 18AA and section 
18FA” shall be substituted. 

8. After section 29C of the principle 
Act, the following section shall be in¬ 
serted, namely:— 

29D. Every debt arising out of any 
loan obtained by the authorised person 
for carrying on the management of, 
or exercising functions of control in 
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relation to. any industrial undertaking 
or part thereof which has been taken 
over under section 18A, 18AA or 18FA, 
shall be a preferential debt within the 
meaning of section 530 of the Compa¬ 
nies Act. 1956, and such debts shall 
rank equally among themselves and be 
paid in full out of the current assets of 
the industrial undertaking unless such 
current assets are insufficient to meet 
them, in which case they shall abate in 
equal proportions.” 

9. In section 30 of the principal Act, 
in sub-section (2), after clause (p), the 
following clause shall be inserted, 
namely: — 

“(pp) any matter which is to be or 
may be prescribed for giving effect to 
the provisions of Chapter III-AA or 
Chapter Ill-AC:” 

10. In the principal Act, after the 
Second Schedule, the following Sche¬ 
dule shall be inserted, namely: ~ 

■THE THIRD SCHEDULE 
(See section 18FE) 

1. The industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act, 1946. 

2. The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

3. The Minimum Wages Act, 1948.” 

11. (1) The Cotton Textile Com¬ 
panies (Management of Undertakings 
and Liquidation or Reconstruction) 
Act, 1967 is hereby repealed. 

(2) Notwithstanding such repeal, 
anything done or any action taken, 
order, rule or appointment made, 
scheme prepared or reserve price fixed 
under the Act so repealed shall in so 
far as it is not inconsistent with the pro¬ 
visions of this ordinance be deemed to 
have been done, taken, made, prepared 
or fixed under the corresponding pro¬ 
visions of the Industries (Development 
and Regulation) Act, 1951, as amended 
by this ordinance as if the said Act as 
so amended were in force on the date 
on which such thing was done, action 
was taken, order, rule or appointment 
was made, scheme was prepared and 
reserve price was fixed and any pro¬ 
ceeding commenced under the Act so 
repealed which was pending immedia¬ 
tely before the commencement of this 
ordinance may be continued from the 
stage which was reached in such pro¬ 
ceeding immediately before such com¬ 
mencement as if such proceeding were 
commenced under the corresponding 
provisions of the Industries (Develop¬ 
ment and Regulation) Act, 1951, as 
amended by this ordinance. 
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The Primi; Minister has undoubtedly done a fine job of public relations abroad. 
This, however, was as much for herself as lor our country’s cause or causes. Wc, 
nevertheless, need not grudge her her personal success. The nation certainly gains 
when the leader of its government makes a good impression on peoples and 
governments in other parts of the world. Broadly speaking, then, the Indian tax¬ 
payer has perhaps reason to feel that he lias had his money's worth. 

A more specific scrutiny of the results of Mrs Gandhi's diplomatic efforts 
during her most recent foreign tour, however, might lead us to conclusions which 
could be far less reassuring. Her most conspicuous success has been with the 
government of the Federal Republic of Germany. But she was only preaching 
to the converted when she spoke to Mr Willy Brandt about Pakistan's culpability 
in relation to the political and military crisis in the Indian subcontinent. At 
quite an early stage in the development of the crisis in East Bengal and the 
resultant confrontation between Pindi and New Delhi, Bonn had made it obvious 
where its sympathies were engaged. 
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It is not clear whether Mrs Gandhi lias been able to influence policy-making 
in Paris. The French government has for years been encouraging a flourishing 
export business in armaments and there is no concrete evidence yet that, as a result 
of Mrs Gandhi's explanation or protestations during her confabulations with Presi¬ 
dent Pompidou, the Yahya regime will have the doors of the French armament 
industry shut in its face. Such impact as she may have made on the government in 
Britain is a matter even more open to speculation. As present indications go, 
there is no warrant for our believing that the Heath government is going to depart 
radically from what has apparently been the conviction of successive British 
governments over the years that the preservation of the unity of Pakistan more 
or less in its present form would serve best British foreign policy interests in 
this part of the world. 

Although Mrs Gandhi visited many national capitals, the principal assign¬ 
ment she had given herself was to reason with the Nixon administration in Washing¬ 
ton. If leading newspapers in the United Stales such as The iVew York Times and 
The Washington Post - which have made no secret of their sympathy either for our 
country whjph has been burdened with an intolerable refugee problem or for the 
ravaged people of East Bengal — are to be believed, Mrs Gandhi had not been able 
to persuade the US President or his advisers to exercise pressure on Pindi to seek 
a political settlement with the authentic representatives of the people of East 
Bengal. The US Ambassador in India has no doubt taken a different view in the 
sense that he has expressed an expectation that “a new and mature relationship 
between India and the United States will emerge as a result of the meeting between 
the Prime Minister Mrs Gandhi and President Nixon”. But, then, we have Mrs 
Gandhi herself testifying publicly to her unhappiness over the continuing tendency 
on the part of certain western governments to equate India with Pakistan even in 
circumstances pointing convincingly to the latter as the aggressor. (Incidentally it 
is of course just not true that only certain western countries arc sinning in 
this way. Even as Mrs Gandhi was airing her chagrin, the government of the 
Arab Republic of Egypt was voicing the pious hope that Pakistan and India would 
be* able to settle their differences in peace. This, however, is another story.) 

The position, then, is that so far as the United States and the United Kingdom 
are concerned, Mrs Gandhi has not been able to wean either of them away from 
the over-riding importance both of them attach to the preservation and promotion 
of the hegemony of Islamabad over the whole of Pakistan in its present juridical 
form. Here is a stone wall against which Indian diplomacy must continue to 
knock its head and its helplessness in this respect is only accentuated by the fact 
that the government of India cannot, or feels that it cannot, for diplomatic reasons, 
spell out its own stand unequivocally. Not until New Delhi feels able to recognise 
Bangla Dcsh, will its diplomacy be able to speak, if not from a position of 
strength, at least from a position of clarity and candour. 

The decision which the government of India now has to take thercTore is a 
decision about the recognition of Bangla Dcsh. Having allowed itself to be pushed 
into the situation in which it has now been placed, Mrs Gandhi’s administration has 
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no real alternative to extending full dip¬ 
lomatic and other support to the Bongla 
Dcsh movement. The great merited'Mrs 
Gandhi's labours abroad is that^in the 
countries she had visited, she had been 
able to prepare public opinion for this 
contingency. It adds to her accomplish¬ 
ment that she has done this in the case of 
the United States and the United King¬ 
dom over the heads of the present 
governments of these countries and, in 
the process, put those governments on 


Tni: obsurvation of the union Minister 
for Industrial Development, Mr Moj ni il 
Haque Choudhury. in an interview with 
The Economic Tina s a few days ago, 
1 hut the primary cause of the present 
ncur-stagnation in production in the 
organised industrial sector is the holding 
back of investment by industrialists-- 
presumably the big ones —could not be 
expected to go unchallenged. A spokes¬ 
man of the House of Talas, Mr J.D. 
Choksi. in fact, has already contested 
this statement. In a subsequent inter¬ 
view with the same paper, he has re¬ 
vealed how due to governmental policies 
and actions, his House has been com¬ 
pelled to defer as large an outlay as 
Rs 200 crores on the expansion of one 
of its premier concerns, the Tata En¬ 
gineering and Locomotive Works, Jam¬ 
shedpur. 

That the recent slow growth of pro¬ 
duction in the organised industry—-just 
around 1.8 per cent during the first 
live months of the current calendar >ear 
—should cause serious concern is under¬ 
standable. This is not only far below 
the fourth Plan target of eight to ten 
per cent growth per annum but also 
levs than half of wluit was achieved last 
year, despite the fact that we have had 
four good agricultural years in succes¬ 
sion which could give a boost to indust¬ 
rial output. What is not comprehensible 
is why government spokesmen should 
try to tiud alibis for their own acts of 
omission and commission. 

There can be no denying the fact 
that most of the present difficulties on 
the industrial front are the result of 
factors beyond the control of manage¬ 
ment. The difficult labour situation 
in east India for nearly three years now 
undoubtedly has had a very telling effect 
not only on several growing industries, 
particularly engineering, but also on 
the morale of industrialists. It has con¬ 
siderably vitiated the general invest¬ 
ment climate. The shortages of many 
raw materials and industrial intermedi¬ 
ates, particularly steel, cotton, rayon 
and sugarcane, too have resulted in 
sharp fall in the industrial production 
this year. Among the other contribu- 
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the defensive where their policies to¬ 
wards the crisis in the Indian subconti¬ 
nent are concerned. It may be true that, 
simultaneously she has also accentua¬ 
ted our country's diplomatic and other 
dependence on the Soviet Union. 
But, then, this is a price which she 
and her government have been 
openly willing to pay for some 
big power support in the emergency 
in which our country has become 
involved. 


tory factors have been the decline in 
the offtake of various goods, especially 
producer goods, power failures and 
its overall inadequacy, transport bottle¬ 
necks and paucity of working capital. 
These factors need not be dwelt upon 
at any great length here as the Minister 
of Industrial Development himself has 
recognised in the above-mentioned in- 
tervievv. at least to some extent, their 
adverse repercussions. 

Pertinent mention, however, must 
be made of another factor which the 
minister has preferred to gloss over. 
This is that in the case of several cru¬ 
cial industrial intermediates, for ins¬ 
tance soda ash and caustic soda, the 
proposals for augmenting capacity 
were not decided upon by the govern¬ 
ment during the past nearly three years 
on socio-political considerations. Had 
these proposals been cleared expediti¬ 
ously, wc would not have been facing 
the shortages of several industrial inter¬ 
mediates. The protracted delays in 
licensing any other projects sponsored 
by the so-called industrial giants during 
these years too have had grievous im¬ 
pact on production. No doubt, the 
general licensing procedures have been 


In an interesting article on ’*International 
Finance in the Post-war World*' in the October 
number of Lloyd’s flank Review, Prof. Jacob 
Vi tier examines the Brctton Woods and I.T.O. 
Proposal from the point of view of the ade¬ 
quacy of maintaining full and stable levels of 
national employment and suggests that an 
International Employment Stabilisation Fund 
bo set up for the purpose of avoiding mass 
unemployment. Prof Viner is of the view that 
education in trade barriers, greater flow of 
international investment under the auspices 
of the Bank and the Brel ton Woods arrange¬ 
ments for exchange quotas would not alone 
biing about the desired levels of employment, 
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streamlined considerably during the 
recent past but so far as the larger in¬ 
dustrial houses are concerned, they 
are still quite tabyrinthic, even irritat*. 
ing in many respects. 

The dearth of capital has to no small 
extent inhibited industrial growth. Even 
a casual look at the behaviour of stock 
prices in the recent past would make it 
abundantly clear how difficult it is for 
any industry to raise capital from the 
market. The persistent rise in prices is 
eroding the saving capacity of the people 
who used to invest in industrial scrips. 
With the progressive take-over by the 
government of institutional savings, 
the private sector is being starved of 
funds which would have flowed into it. 
The irksome provision in the revised 
industrial licensing policy of converting 
loans into equity of the loanee com¬ 
panies which would empower the pub¬ 
lic sector financial institutions to nomi¬ 
nate on the boards of directors of the 
loanee companies their representatives, 
who may not be fully qualified to hold 
these positions, is a great deterrent to 
the dependence of the private sector 
on these institutions. As MrChoksi has 
pointed out, undue interference by 
these nominated directors in the day-to¬ 
day affairs of the companies, their cons¬ 
training influence on adequate disburse¬ 
ment of dividends, etc., cannot be help¬ 
ful in raising capital from the market 
which is already experiencing acute 
shortage of funds. 

The Minister for Industrial Develop¬ 
ment has also sorely complained about 
the large industrial houses not ade¬ 
quately taking up the challenge of sett¬ 
ing up industries in the backward 
areas. Admittedly, some concessions are 
being given for industrialising backward 
areas. But are they enough? Only mak¬ 
ing available loans on slightly conces - 
sionul rates of interest or the provision 


while international synchronisation of fiscal 
policy, however desirable for the purpose, 
would be difficult to achieve in practice. Even 
under the most favourable conditions of inter - 
national collaboration in face of a threat of 
mass unemployment, the constitutional and 
traditional practices in respect of budgets and 
public expenditures in most of the countries, 
and most importantly in the U.S.A would 
make it extremely improbable that the legisla¬ 
tive bodies would consent to their fiscal deci¬ 
sions being submitted to and revised by an 
international authority as a contractual obliga 
tion. Hence the necessity fora workable device 
to stabilize international employment. 


In Search of an Excuse 
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of 10 per cent cash subsidy up to a cer¬ 
tain level of investment surely arc not 
adequate incentives. What is primarily 
required is the building up of industrial 
infrastructure in these areas. Who is 
to build this infrastructure? Further, it 
maybe asked: is the government itself 
clear about how to go about industria¬ 
lising backward areas? When this prob¬ 
lem was first taken up about two years 
ago, the governmental policy appeared 
to be to first develop those backward 
areas which could respond to develop¬ 
ment efforts quickly, if the delibera¬ 
tions of the last month’s meeting of the 
Consultative Committee of Parliament 
for the Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment is any indication, it appears that 
the debate on which backward areas 
should be first taken up for industriali¬ 
sation is not yet over. Most of the 
areas so far identified for industrialisa¬ 
tion obviously cannot be expected to 
respond quickly to development efforts 
because of lack of adequate infrastruc¬ 
ture. Still another significant fact to be 
noted is that the larger industrial hou¬ 
ses are to be licensed for setting up 
industries in backward areas only if 
others are not forthcoming. Under such 
circumstances, the response of these 
houses apparently cannot be but 
lukewarm. 

The cross-purposes at which the vari¬ 
ous ministries of the union govern¬ 
ment are working is yet another big 
hurdle in the way of large industrial 
houses taking up the challenge posed 
by the revised industrial licensing 
policy. Even ministerial utterances arc 
often at considerable variance with 
one another. To mention only one ins¬ 
tance, while the revised industrial li¬ 
censing policy wants the larger in¬ 
dustrial houses to go into the areas of 
heavy investment, the Petroleum Minis¬ 
try has thought it fit to reserve some 
petrochemical schemes in Gujarat for 
the public sector even though some in¬ 
dustrialists were and still arc keen to 
set up these plants. 

Not to speak of encouraging larger 
industrial houses to come up boldly 
with fresh investment proposals even in 
the core and heavy investment sectors, 
a good deal of loose talk is allowed to 
go on to the effect that the activities 
of these houses have to be curbed in 
all possible ways in the interest of so¬ 
cial justice. Mr Choksi has well poin¬ 
ted out that there is not even a single 
line in Mr Y.B. Chavan’s budget speech 
this year to indicate that the government 
believes in the development of the orga¬ 
nised industrial sector. The unimaginat¬ 
ive policy of determining a fair return on 
capital aggravates the matters further. 
While no attempt is made to check 
cost-push inflation, threats are 
often held out to control the 
prices of finished products, invariably 
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at levels which do not yield adequate 
return to the investor. The past ex¬ 
perience has shown that controls arc 
no lasting solution to the problem of 
containing the prices spiral. As long 
as money supply goes on increasing at 
a rate faster than the supply of goods, 
prices cannot be held back from rising. 
The price rise can be checked only 
through increased production. This 
calls for a reorientation in planning. 
Future planning has to be for marginal 
surpluses rather than for marginal shor¬ 
tages. 

A basic fact that ought to be realised 


A PiguANi situation has arisen in the 
sugar industry and a fantastic rise in 
prices for its sweet commodity can lake 
place after the stocks on hand are 
exhausted if appropriate long-term poli¬ 
cies arc not adopted to maintain out¬ 
put at a high level and ensure regular 
growth. In retrospect, it can be said that 
a sense of complacency was induced 
by the developments in 1969-70. Even 
when the government decided to lift 
control over prices and distribution of 
sugar in May this year, it was not com¬ 
prehended that a serious shortfall in 
supplies might arise in 1972-73 if 
definite steps were not taken to exceed 
the record of 1969-70. 

The policy of partial decontrol 
yielded satisfactory results in 1968-69 
and 1969-70 as there was a big jump in 
output in the former season to 3.559 
million tonnes from only 2.248 million 
tonnes of 1967-68 while an all time re¬ 
cord was established in 1969-70 at 4.262 
million tonnes. A big rise in output for 
two seasons in succession, when internal 
consumption and exports were at much 
lower levels, resulted in a heavy accu¬ 
mulation of stocks. These rose from 
449,000 tonnes in September 1968 to 
I .*255 million tonnes in September 
1969 and as much as 2.088 million 
tonnes at the end of the 1969-70 scas- 
son. This volume of stocks was even 
equal to one season's output prior to 
1967-68 and on account of the difficulty 
in financing stocks, many sugar mills 
had to default in their payment of dues 
to cane growers and cess to the slate 
governments. In spile of vigorous re¬ 
presentations the central government 
did not recognise the need for expand¬ 
ing bank credit adequately and the 
Reserve Bank was somehow hesitant in 
its approach to this problem though 
advances against sugar stocks did not 
amount to anything more than provid¬ 
ing the necessary purchasing power 
to the cultivators as it happens when 
procurement of foodgrains on a large 
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by the government is that if the industry 
is to be expected to play a dynamic role 
in the economic upliftment of the peo¬ 
ple it has to be trusted. Distrusting the 
larger industrial houses cannot enthuse 
them especially when all sorts of const¬ 
raints are there even otherwise on the 
growth of the private sector. Control 
monopolies by all means but surely the 
established industrial houses should not 
be always painted as villains. They play 
an important role in the productive ma¬ 
chinery of the country. Their sagging 
morale has to be lifted. The ends of so¬ 
cial justice will be served by raising 
production and not by slogans only. 


scale are carried out as is now being 
done. 

There were actually serious discuss- 
sions for some time about the creation 
of buffer stocks of at least one million 
tonnes by the government. But this pro¬ 
posal did not fructify due to ail im¬ 
proper appreciation of the points at 
issue and a needless controversy over 
how stocks should be maintained a/id 
who should bear the interest charges. 
There could have been a simple solu¬ 
tion to these problems if only it had 
been decided that there would be a 
corresponding adjustment in ex-factory 
prices of sugar or the interest charges 
on buffer stocks could be borne by the 
government. However these operations 
have to be treated on a commercial 
basis and the proper course should have 
been to change suitably prices for levy 
sugar when there was partial decontrol 
or, if it was decided to decontrol, give 
an appropriate rebate in excise duty 
payable by sugar mills on future pro¬ 
duction. 

The government however evaded all 
issues and eventually decided to lift 
control over prices and distribution of 
sugar in May this year though it was 
clear that there would be a sizable de¬ 
cline in output in 1970-71, and there 
would also be a sharp drop in slocks 
carried over from 1969-70 season. The 
new difficulties have arisen because of 
an incorrect understanding of the 
forces at work. There has been a 
phenomenal rise in internal consump¬ 
tion in the past three seasons while 
export sales also have been maintained 
at satisfactory levels. In 1968-69 des¬ 
patches from sugar factories for internal 
consumption were only 2.655 million 
tonnes though it should be said that 
in the then prevailing conditions 
this quantity was considered quite 
large. However as output in that season 
amounted to 3.559 million tonnes 
there was an increase in the carry-over 


Stooping Stocks of Sugar 
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into the 1969-70 season to 1.255 mil¬ 
lion tonnes from 576,000 tonnes. In 

1969- 70 with higher cane prices conti¬ 
nuing to be paid by sugar mills for 
some time and a record cane crop., 
output touched a new peak of 4.262 
million tonnes. There was also a big 
increase in the offtake for internal 
consumption to 3.246 million tonnes 
and in exports to 212,000 tonnes. 
Aggregate despatches, however, were 
considerably short of production in 
1968-70 and there was a big bulge in 
slocks to 2.088 million tonnes from 
1.255 million tonnes. 

While in these two seasons, even with 
a rise in consumption and exports, 
there was a surplus of sugar, the deve¬ 
lopments in 1970-71 have come about 
dilTercntly. The level of output was 
no doubt satisfactory at 3.765 million 
tonnes though appreciably below the 
record of the previous season. But what 
has had a complicating clTect is the un¬ 
precedented rise in internal consump¬ 
tion to 4.019 million tonnes. Exports 
too were higher at 390,000 tonnes. 
There was thus a big gap between off¬ 
take for internal consumption and ex¬ 
ports and current production and stocks 
had to be utilised liberally for meeting 
this demand. The carry-over into the 
current season was thus only 1.442 
million tonnes. 

It is quite likely that, following de¬ 
control, some quantities are being held 
by traders in urban and rural areas. 
There may have also been slight hoard¬ 
ing latterlv due to expectation of a seri¬ 
ous shortage arising after some months. 
It will not be justifiable, however, to 
presume that stocks with traders will be 
more than 300,000 tonnes which would 
mean that internal consumption in 

1970- 71 was as high as 3.7 million tonnes 
against only about 2.7 million tonnes 
in 1968-69. Taking into account the 
trend in 1969-70 it may not be unjusti¬ 
fied to expect that there would be a 
further rise in consumption to at least 
4.2 million tonnes in 1971-72 while 
exports can be easily 300,000 tonnes. 
It is, of course, assumed that the 
expectations regarding a further 
rise in output of foodgrains to 112-113 
million tonnes would materialise and 
there would be no serious problem of 
marketing such a large volume. Even 
granting that the growth rate of sugar 
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consumption of 1969-71 may be slowed 
down, the government has to proceed 
on the basis that internal consumption 
and exports in 1971-72 would be equi¬ 
valent to about 4.3 million tonnes. 
Against this need, it is not expected 
that production in the current season 
will exceed 3.5 million tonnes even with 
the availability of a rebate in excise 
duty on sugar in respect of that part of 
production in excess of 80 per cent of 
the output for 1970-71. There will, 
therefore, be a running down of stocks 
by 800,000 tonnes and these may not 
be more than 642,000 tonnes by Sep¬ 
tember, 1972. This level cannot be 
considered abnormal in any sense as in 
earlier years basic stocks were only 
around 500,000 tonnes. 

Jn the altered circumstances, how¬ 
ever, it will be desirable to maintain 
stocks around a million tonnes as in 
1972-73 internal consumption may rise 
to 4.4 million tonnes and with exports 
of 300,000 tonnes, total requirements 
will be of the order of 4.7 million tonnes. 
It will, therefore, be clear that an un¬ 
manageable situation will arise in the 
next season if there is no advance 
planning and output is not raised to 
at least 4.5 million tonnes. Even this 
level would be inadequate as stocks 
would be reduced to dangerously low 
levels and speculative activity would 
be greatly encouraged. 

The above forecast may appear 
fanciful. The fact however cannot be 
overlooked that new trends in 
consumption have emerged and the 
sugar industry has a great responsi¬ 
bility to maintain production at a 
minimum of 4.5 million tonnes and 
raise it annually by 300,000-400,000 
tonnes. If nature is bountiful in any 
particular season and current produc¬ 
tion is in excess of current de¬ 
mand, the surplus should be maintained 
in the form of buffer stocks. 

The industry has the capacity to 
produce even 5.0 million tonnes as 
after 1969-70 many new mills have 
come into existence and the earlier 
entrants have vastly expanded their 
capacities. There is also no difficulty 
in securing sugar machinery from in¬ 
digenous sources within a short period 
if it becomes necessary to create 
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additional capacity. The government 
should therefore review the situation 
carefully and make a serious attempt to 
maximise sugar production even in 

1971- 72. 

There are conflicting reports 
about the size of the standing cane 
crop. However, it is true that there 
has been a marginal reduction in acre¬ 
age and sugar mills have to be helped 
to buy their requirements of cane by 
even paying higher prices than the min- 
mum and prevent a diversion of this 
agricultural product for being converted 
into gur and khandsari. This can be 
done by offering even a more attractive 
rebate in excise duty as, on present 
calculations, the formula recently pro¬ 
posed will not be of any great benefit 
to the sugar industry particularly if 
the estimates of output put out by the 
Indian Sugar Mills Association turn out 
to be correct. 

Even a bigger rebate of Rs 20 
per quintal will not cost the ex¬ 
chequer dearly as less than eight crores 
of rupees will have to be paid by way 
of rebate to sugar mills while, if there 
is a drop in output to 3.2 million 
tonnes, there would be a loss in revenue 
of Rs 24 crores. On the other hand, if 
there is an increase in production to 
3.8 million tonnes, the level of 1970-7J, 
the exchequer would benefit to the ex¬ 
tent of six crores of rupees even allow¬ 
ing for the rebate. The rebate will be 
really attractive if the basic quota for 
determining excess production is also 
fixed at 70 per cent of the output of 
1970-71. 

Simultaneously, there would have 
to be encouragement to growers 
for extending the area under cane by 
granting advances or providing the re¬ 
quired agricultural inputs. As the cur¬ 
rent season is only in the second month 
and crushing operations have yet to 
gather momentum, it is only to be hoped 
that there will be a proper appreciation 
of the seriousness of the issues 
involved and efforts will be made to 
prevent a decline in production and 
raise it by at least one million tonnes in 

1972- 73. Otherwise the situation may 
get out of hand by the middle of next 
year. 
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W. Germany in the Nilgiris 

v. BALASUBRAMANIAN 

The government of the Federal Re- ' 


public of Germany is presently assist¬ 
ing with men, material and money 
three important agricultural develop¬ 
ment projects in this country. These 
projects arc functioning in Mandi 
.(Himachal Pradesh), Almora dis¬ 
trict (Uttar Pradesh) and the 
Nilgiris district (Tamil Nadu). In each 
of these cases the state government 
concerned has associated itself actively 
with the German team which is working 
in partnership with the Agricultural. 
Cooperative or other departments of 
the former. Indeed this collaboration 
is of such an advanced nature that these 
Indo-German projects arc run as an 
integral part of the larger agricultural 
development plans at the state and in¬ 
deed the national level. 

The Indo-German Nilgiris Develop¬ 
ment Project is currently committed to 
a very specific goal, namely, the eradi¬ 
cation of a particularly destructive 
pest of the potato crop, namely the 
golden nematode. In recent years this 
pest had invaded the potato-growing 
tracts in the municipal area of Oota- 
camund in the Nilgiris and the 
surrounding villages to such purpose 
that not only was the future of potato 
culture in the infected area threatened 
but the danger of the pest spreading to 
the principal potato-growing lands in 
other parts of the country besides the 
rest of the Nilgiris district had become 
a \ery real one. 

Intensive Treatment 

Given the present stage of research 
or technology available for the purpose, 
the only effective means of controlling 
this pest is the intensive treatment of 
infested soil with chemical pesticides. 
The snag here is that this treatment is 
so expensive that individual farmers 
would generally not be able to finance 
it. Hence the imperative need for the 
state subsidising the programme. It has 
been estimated that the cost of treating 
the 7,500 acres of potato land which 
has been found to be infested would 
amount to over Rs 70 lakhs on account 
of the pesticide alone. It is perhaps true 
that the government of Tamil Nadu 
would have had to find this finance (with 
or without the aid from New Delhi) 
if there was no alternative open to it, 
since so much of the economy of the 
Nilgiris is dependent on the potato crop. 
Fortunately however there was the help- 


This article «ivcs I he impressions of the 
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ing hand extended by the government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
which had agreed to participate in an 
Indo-German development project for 
the Nilgiris. Bonn has not only suppli¬ 
ed 650 metric tons of the nemalieide 
‘Dasanit' which will be sufficient for 
completing the nematode control pro¬ 
gramme over the required three-year 
period but has also strengthened the 
Indo-German project with technical 
experts well-versed in the field of nema¬ 
tode control. It is worth noting here 
that research on this subject is well ad¬ 
vanced in West Germany where agencies 
such as the institute for lloed-Crop 
Diseases and Nematoid Research at 
the Federal Biological Establishment in 
Munster arc actively working to help 
counter the pest effectively. 

Remarkably Effective 

The programme which got under way 
at the beginning of 1971 when it was 
applied to about 80 per cent of the in¬ 
fested area, has already proved to be re¬ 
markably effective with the result that 
even the small farmers, who were initi¬ 
ally lukewarm or plainly sceptical, have 
now become enthusiasts and active 
participants. Consequently the project 
authorities are confident of covering 
virtually the entire area of infested land 
in the course of the three-year campaign. 
The treatment has to be applied to the 
soil for three successive seasons which 
means that by 1973 most of the affected 
area would have received the full course 
of treatment. While this might for¬ 
mally mark the conclusion of the main 
nematod control campaign, it would 
still be necessary for the Indo-German 
project or the state government on its 
own to ensure that follow-up treatment 
is continued so that the eradication of 
the pest is decisively accomplished. 

Although the nematode control cam¬ 
paign is the most spectacular activity 
of this Indo-German project, it does 
not by any means sum up all the work 
this project has set out to do. Initiated 
in 1967 for a period of five years, this 
project has certain large ambitions for 
raising the quality of agriculture, com¬ 
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prehensively understood, in the Nilgiris 
district. It is probably true that it has 
been rather slow in" getting ofT the 
ground and that thereby some valuable 
time had been lost. Indeed it has been 
said that it was not easy at first for the 
German experts on the one side and the 
departments or officials of the stale go¬ 
vernment on the other to establish a 
common wave length for communicat¬ 
ing with each other. On the Indian side 
the feeling was that the Germans had 
arrived in the Nilgiris with pre-con- 
ceived notions about the state of farm¬ 
ing knowledge or experience of the 
people of that area. The Germans, 
it appears, thought they were going to 
a backward, hilly area where such agri¬ 
culture as might be found could only 
be of a primitive kind. Indeed it is 
said that the first German group went 
to the Nilgiris without any motor 
vehicles because it thought that the 
region would be lacking in molorable 
roads as well as other communications 
facilities. 

Commercial Orientation 

In point of fact, the Nilgiris is not by 
any means a backward agricultural 
area. On the contrary, thanks partly 
to the presence of plantation agricul¬ 
ture in the form of tea estates and partly 
to the essentially commercial orienta¬ 
tion of potato growing, even the smaller 
peasants in tiie Nilgiris district had 
come under the influence of modern 
farming practices much earlier and to a 
greater extent than farmers anywhere 
else in the country. 

The use of fertilisers and pesticides 
had become well-established in the 
Nilgiris district as early as in the 
early thirties. This apart, the depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture and Co-opera¬ 
tion of the state government have been 
long in the field in the Nilgiris, as else¬ 
where in the state, as active and pro¬ 
gressive agencies of rural development. 
All this meant that the German side 
found soon enough that it had to do 
some hard thinking and carry out cer¬ 
tain intellectual and psychological 
adjustments before it could properly 
evaluate the nature and dimensions of 
its assignment and thereby attune 
itself to its needs and challenges. It 
is to the credit of the Germans that they 
seem to have successfully completed 
this re-education and re-training of 
themselves and have now a proper ap¬ 
preciation of the complexity of the task 
of attempting to raise levels of tanning 
in an area as agriculturally advanced as 
the Nilgiris district. 

11 

It is possible tlvat the nematode cont¬ 
rol campaign came as an excellent op¬ 
portunity to the German partners to 
demonstrate and drive home the vali- 
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dity aiul value of the contribution they 
could make to the further development 
of the rural economy in the Nilgiris 
district. Since the effectiveness of this 
campaign has been so easily demonst¬ 
rable, it has been a great help to the 
German team in inspiring confidence 
in and winning the co-operation of the 
farmers in the Nilgiris district. Seeing 
that the crop yields have impressively 
improved even after a single treatment 
with the pesticide, the agriculturists in 
this region are not only willing to co¬ 
operate fully with this particular cam¬ 
paign but have also become generally 
inclined to give a respectful hearing to 
other proposals of the Indo-German 
project for strengthening the agricul¬ 
tural economy of the Nilgiris district. 
This development bodes well for the 
ambitious schemes which the project 
authorities arc entertaining for effect¬ 
ing a diversification of farming in the 
Nilgiris district. 

Much of the ills which plague the 
soil in this area, including the nematode 
infestation, is attributed to the fact that 
the land here has had to contend year 
after year with the adverse effect of 
mono-culture of the potato crop which 
is not merely the mainstay but often 
the exclusive support of peasant farm¬ 
ing in many parts of this district. 
Because of its easy marketability and 
its general commercial profitability, the 
growing of potato has almost become 
the way of life with farmers in the Nil¬ 
giris and although the better informed 
among them seem to realise that only 
a sound rotation of crops would be an 
adequate long-term answer to such 
problems as nematode infestation or the 
proper conservation of the fertility of 
the soil, the prevailing attitude still 
seems to be that to break away from 
the almost continuous cultivation of 
potato might turn out to be a leap in 
the dark. The project authorities there¬ 
fore have their work cut out to persu¬ 
ade the farmer that he would be running 
no unreasonable risk in opting for a 
sensible scheme of crop rotation or 
diversified farming. 

Distinct Strategy 

T heir strategy in this respect is based 
on two distinct tactical lines of ap¬ 
proach. The first is to win the farmer's 
trust by helping him to make a better 
business of cultivating his favourite 
crop, viz., the potato. With this aim 
in view much laboratory and field work 
is being done to propagate virus-free 
potato seeds and evolve and apply a 
battery of plant protection measures 
for dealing with virus or fungus dis¬ 
eases which attack the potato crop. 
Emphasis is also laid on the evolution 
of high-yielding varieties of potato in 
the hope that the popularisation of such 
varieties would help in releasing part of 


the land now under potato for cultiva¬ 
tion of other vegetable or fodder crops. 
Encouraging results have been obtain¬ 
ed in this context with the development 
of a high-yielding strain called “kufri 
muthu", but its general acceptance 
must await improvement in the capacity 
of the tuber to stand transport over 
distances without the skin breaking up. 

The second line of tactical advances 
to the farmer in order to wean him 
from the mono-culture of potato is the 
development of high-yielding vegetable 
varieties which are suitable to the soil 
and climatic conditions of the Nilgiris 
district and for which a profitable 
urban market exists both within 
Tamil Nadu and in the neighbouring 
states. Intensive trials have been con¬ 
ducted with high-yielding varieties 
from all over the world and it has been 
found that 15 strains of vegetables such 
as cabbage, cauliflower, brussel sp¬ 
routs. various Icinds of beans, peas and 
carrot could be cultivated with profit in 
place of corresponding local varieties. 

These recommended strains, be¬ 
sides being high-yielding, are also 
of short duration. The multiplication 
of seeds of the recommended strains 
have been taken up in the Project farms. 
In addition to the work on vegetables, 
the project has already been trying to 
promote improved varieties of straw¬ 
berry and, in the field of horticulture, 
gladioli. Market surveys have been 
carried out for ascertaining possibilities 
of marketing Nilgiris vegetables in the 
urban centres of Bombay, Madras. 
Vellore. Bangalore and Mysore. It 
has been found that, whereas only 
14.000 tons of Nilgiris vegetables arc 
being sold in these cities per year at 
present, there is scope for a much larger 
trade of over 61,000 tons. 

Animal Husbandry 

Animal husbandry is an activity 
allied to agriculture for which again 
considerable scope exists in the Nilgiris 
district. This region already boasts of 
cattle of good quality, thanks to a tra¬ 
dition of rearing cross-bred cows. The 
limiting factor is the availability of 
fodder. Pasture facilities have suffered 
because of over-grazing added to the 
tavages of soil erosion. Fortunately a 
soil conservation scheme is in opera¬ 
tion for arresting further deterioration, 
while attempting land reclamation. 
This apart, it is felt that an intensive 
programme for the production of fodder 
crops is a must if this region is to realise 
substantially its potential for animal 
husbandry particularly dairying. A 
promising effort which has been under¬ 
taken by the Project in this context is 
the promotion of fodder vegetables as 
part of a scientific pattern of crop ro¬ 
tation. 

While the primary condition for the 


progress of this endeavour to wean the 
farmers of the Nilgiris from their mono¬ 
culture of potato would be the promo¬ 
tion of high-yielding strains of alterna¬ 
tive ’crops, its ultimate success would 
depend on the efficient organisation of 
marketing outlets and facilities for the 
produce of this diversified agriculture. 
From this point of view the thinking 
which is now going on in the project 
regarding the establishment of cold 
storage facilities has considerable signi¬ 
ficance. Ideas on the subject, however, 
seem as yet to be nebulous. There is 
some discussion whether the cold sto¬ 
rage facilities should be established in 
the Nilgiris or in the main consuming 
centres. 

Again views differ on whether 
the project itself or a department of 
the state government, for instance, the 
co-operative department, should 
assume this responsibility or the potato 
growers might be encouraged and 
helped to set up a co-operative organi¬ 
sation of their own for this purpose. 
On one issue, however, there is an im¬ 
pressive unanimity of opinion. It is 
considered to be definitely undesirable 
to allow middle men to gain control of 
the cold storage business. The argu¬ 
ment here is that experience in Punjab, 
Haryana and Delhi suggests that, when 
mere financiers succeed in controlling 
cold storage facilities, both farmers and 
consumers become losers. 

Ill 

Even casual observers have remar¬ 
ked on the differences in direction and 
contents between the Indo-German pro¬ 
ject in the Nilgiris and the other two 
Indo-German projects which are func¬ 
tioning in northern India. Whereas 
in the case of the Almora project, for 
instance, the main purpose is to intro¬ 
duce modern methods of farming, parti¬ 
cularly the use of fertilisers and pestici¬ 
des in an area where the peasantry is 
engaged in traditional subsistence farm¬ 
ing, in the case of the Nilgiris the de¬ 
velopment effort has had to he quali¬ 
tatively different since the problem here 
is mainly one of inducting more refine¬ 
ments and sophistication into an al¬ 
ready advanced structure of agricul¬ 
tural practices. 

At the same time it has to be noted 
that, even with regard to the project in 
the Nilgiris, a call has been made on 
the resources and energies of the pro¬ 
ject authorities to adjust themselves, 
for pari of the time, to the typical prob¬ 
lems of backward agriculture. This is 
because, following the reorganisation of 
states, the Nilgiris district had taken in 
the south-east Wynaod area of Kerala. 
This area comes within the Gudalur 
block of the Nilgiris district and is topo¬ 
graphically a very different proposition 
from the other parts of the district such 
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as the plateau region of Coonoor and 
Ootacamund having an elevation of 
from 3000 ft. to 7000 ft. above sea level. 

The south-east Wynaad region has an 
elevation of from 2500 ft. to 3500 1\. 
and has a pattern of agriculture which 
is centred in the cultivation of rice. 
This is agriculturally a really backward 
.area with its average yield of the main 
crop, which is paddy, working out 
to about two-fifths of a ton per acre. 
Thanks, moreover, to the feudalistic 
janmi system of tenure, which was pre¬ 
valent in these parts and was termina¬ 
ted only recently by legislation of the go¬ 
vernment of Tamil Nadu, the Gudulur 
block has sulfered over the years from 
all the ills of penurious peasant farm¬ 
ing. In addressing itself to the problem 
of agricultural development in this 
area, the Indo-German project there¬ 
fore has had to draw up for itself a 
scl of values and priorities suited to the 
problems of life and livelihood peculiar 
to this region. The strategy followed 
here falls into three parts, tirst. there is 
the familiar packet of imporved agricul¬ 
tural practices comprising the use of 
unproved seed, fertilisers and pesticides 
and this is being vigorously applied to 
the purpose of improving the economic 
viability of paddy cultivation in this 
area. Secondly an effort is being made 
to popularise speciliciallv cash crops 
in this essentially paddy growing area. 
A scheme is in operation for distribut¬ 
ing seedlings of the Areca palm which 
demands little care in its tending but is 
a very paying proposition. Interesting 
advances have also been scored in 
propagating improved strains of the 
ginger plant which again is commer¬ 
cially quite a profitable crop. 

Interesting Feature 

Finally— and this in fact is the most 
interesting and even a unique feature 
of the Project's activities in the Gudulur 
bio. k —, a rather radical scheme of 
financial assistance has been worked 
out as an attempted answer to the acute 
deficiency of capital from which farm¬ 
ing and farmers in this region had been 
suifering for ye,irs. This is a special 
Small Loans Programme under which 
loans of modest amounts arc made to 
farmers on personal security in order 
to enable them to take up the cultiva¬ 
tion of paddy, ginger and other tropical 
crops according to the improved pack¬ 
age of practices recommended by the 
Project authorities. The capital for 
this programme is to be contributed in 
equal parts by the government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
state government of Tamil Nadu. The 
German share of DM 5,50,000 has al¬ 
ready been placed at the disposal of 
the Project and is now being utilised for 
the programme. The government of 
Daniil Nadu however has still to remit 
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to the Project its share of the contribu¬ 
tion which would be R$ 11 lakhs. 

Since the loans are being sanctioned 
from this year it is too early to say whe¬ 
ther the concept of lending on personal 
security has proved itself. But the Pro¬ 
ject authorities themselves are quite 
confident of successfully working this 
programme and arc in fact preparing 
themselves to extend the scheme to 
needy farmers in the rest of the district. 
It is however necessary to mention that 
there seem to be some mental reserva¬ 
tions with regard to the practicability 
of the scheme on the part of the Co¬ 
operative Department of the state go¬ 
vernment at certain levels of its hierar¬ 
chy. The sceptics have their own view 
of human nature while the Project au¬ 
thorities on their part have chosen to 
react to this scepticism as a challenge to 
them to demonstrate that this loan 
scheme could work. The Germ m 
leader of the Project, Dr Karlheinz 
Wolpers is personally determined to 
make a success of this scheme and 
his faith i> fully shared by his Indian 
counterpart, Mr A. R. Bhuskaran. 
Incidentally, ihc much-publicised plans 
of commercial banks assisting farmers 
with loans on ea v y terms do not appear 
to have been taken seriously whelher 
within the Project or outside. 

Impact on Backward Region 

file Project authorities are keen on 
ensuring that their work makes an im¬ 
pact on this backward region within as 
short a period as possible. They realise, 
however, ihgt they face an uphill task, 
partly because some of the larger far¬ 
mers in the area can be persuaded only 
with difficulty to switch over to new 
strains of paddy especially as their 
initial experience with some of the re¬ 
commended varieties has not been loo 
happy. Besides, the small size and 
fragmentation of holdings in the region 
creates difficulties in t he way of steps 
being taken to stop damage to crops 
by wild pigs or parrots. Nevertheless 
Project authorities believe that, given 
sufficient time, they would be able to 
raise farming standards in this area 
appreciably. With the abolition of the 
janmi system of tenure, the actual 
tillers of the soil have now gained 
a stake in the lands they culti¬ 
vate and, given the sympathetic and 
even risk-assuming liberality of ap¬ 
proach on the ptrl of the Project 
authorities as evidenced by the Small 
Loans Programme, there is reason to 
believe that the Gudalur block has a 
fair chance of drawing level with the 
agriculturally more advanced areas in 
the rest of the Nilgiris district. 

IV 

A decision on the future of this Pro¬ 
ject, i.e., whether it should be continued 
for a further period after its prest'iu 
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term (which will be completed in 1972) 
is over, has to be taken in Bonn as well 
as here in India. Judging from the fact 
that the government of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany has agreed to an 
extension of the Mandi Project while 
the ambassador of that government in 
New Delhi has recently indicated that 
similar consideration would be given to 
the Almora Project, it is very much on 
the cards that Bonn will agree to the 
Nilgiris Project continuing to pursue its 
programmes for a reasonable period. 

Government's Appreciation 

So lar as the government of Tamil 
Nadu is concerned, it appears that it 
will undertake an evaluation of the 
work of the Project before the current 
calendar year is over so that it may be 
in a position to indicate its views early 
enough in the new year. As it is, the 
Tamil Nadu government has evidently 
been placing a high value on the work 
of this Project. It is worth noting that 
it has associated very senior officers of 
its departments of Agriculture and Co¬ 
operation with the Project, while the 
Secretary for Agriculture in the state 
government seems to he keeping a kind¬ 
ly eye on the problems and needs of the 
Project. As i; the ease with otliei 
Indo-Gcrman projects of this kind, 
opportunity has been freely provided 
for Indian officials of the Project to 
visit the Federal Republic of Germany 
for obtaining such advanced informa¬ 
tion and knowledge as may be avail¬ 
able in that country with regard to their 
various specialities. This apart, the 
most important ‘invisible’ or cultural 
gain to this country fiom this Project 
is the example of disciplined and de¬ 
tailed organisation which the German 
team is providing. In evidence of this I 
would like to cite the fact that the Ger¬ 
man group has been at great pains to 
collect basic data from various official 
records and other sources, collate this 
information and present it in the form 
of charts and diagrams of climatic and 
soil conditions and the rainfall and 
other geographical history of each and 
every part of the Nilgiris district. 
Thereby the Project has equipped it¬ 
self with readily assimilable and quite 
compehcnsive basic data for the 
scientific planning of agriculture and 
allied development in the region. It has 
also helped thereby to create an avvaie- 
ncss among planners in our country of 
the need to relate projects and plans 
strictly to a systematically organised 
factual background. The way the Pro¬ 
ject workshop is run at Ootacamund 
should serve as an object lesson in 
purposeful planning. 

In the course of a Development Po¬ 
licy Concept, for the second develop¬ 
ment decade adopted by the government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
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it is mentioned that among the areas of 
emphasis demarcated for this develop¬ 
ment policy would be the effecting of 
structural improvements in the country¬ 
side. This, it is said, will be sought to 
be done by assisting in the promotion 
of production and diversification in 
agriculture, including the forward and 
backward! inkage sectors, organization 
of an efficient infrastructure and 
creation of industrial jobs outside 
urban agglomerations. This policy 
declaration proceeds to say: 

"In most developing countries during 
the Second Development Decade, the 
agricultural sector will remain deci¬ 
sive for improving the living condi¬ 
tions of the majurity of the popula¬ 
tion. This makes it important for 
German development aid. 

“Successes in the sector of agricul¬ 
tural production (“theGreen Revolu¬ 
tion") have made clear that the 
bottlenecks arc to be found primarilv 
in the lack of purchasing power of the 
poorer sections of the population as 
well as in the forward and backward 
linkage sectors. 

Social Tensions 

“Social tensions have in many cases 
been aggravated by the “Green Revo¬ 
lution". For this reason, promotion 
measures in the agricultural sector 
will only become fully effective in 
many countries when promising agri¬ 
cultural reforms arc launched. The 
federal government considers such 
measures important and is ready to 
support them. 

“In the future, the instruments of 
agricultural aid will be applied pre¬ 
ferably where they are able to contri¬ 
bute to the success of sound agricul¬ 
tural structural measures taken by 
the developing countries. This will 
require the increased secondment of 
government advisors and promotion 
of credit, procurement, production 
and marketing organisations. Above 
all the development of extension ser¬ 
vices and agricultural credit systems 
will be promoted. The promotion 
of agricultural research and tech¬ 
nology is to be intensified. There 
will be increased on-the-spot co-opera¬ 
tion between highlv-qualified advisors 
and research workers and the relevant 
institutions in the developing coun¬ 
tries. 

“In the production sector, special 
attention is to be given to animal and 
vegetable protein production. 

“In the processing sectors, the storge, 
marketing, distribution and process¬ 
ing of agricultural products are gain¬ 
ing increased importance. Here, 
special account is to be taken of the 


possibilities of exporting processed 
and manufactured products. 

"The Federal Republic of Germany 
will promote the rational manufac¬ 
ture of agricultural production re¬ 
quisites in the developing countries. 
This will also include the setting 
up of efficient repair and advisory 
services. These factors are to be 
taken into account when production 
requisites arc supplied. 

“Greater emphasis is to be given to 
on-the-spot training of senior per¬ 
sonnel as well as medium-grade 
technical and organizational person¬ 
nel; also, training is to be geared as 
much as possible to practical require¬ 
ments. 

"The various promotional measures 
should be integrated within the frame¬ 
work of larger projects and program¬ 
mes." 

From the account I have given of the 
Nilgiris Project, it will be seen that this 
effort is particularly tailored to fit the 
aims and objects which Bonn has set 
for itself. A point that may be noted 
here is that apart from its work lclating 


to agriculture and allied activities, 
the indo-German Project has made a 
beginning in concerning itself with re* 
lated industrial development. Thus it 
has contributed its effort towards the 
establishment of a malt factory in the- 
Nilgiris by an Indian firm in colla¬ 
boration with the German Brewers 
Henninger International. This plant 
could proveto be a useful customer for 
the barley which many farmers in the 
lower elevations find it necessary to 
grow in the autumn season since, due 
to water shortage, they can take out 
only one paddy crop per year. With 
the diversified agriculture which the 
Project is trying to bring about* 
there will obviously be scope for 
many more processing industries to be 
set up in the area of the Nilgiris. Simul¬ 
taneously, the necessity for the estab¬ 
lishment of proper godowns including 
cold storage facilities for potato and 
olher vegetables will become more ur¬ 
gent. The Project therefore may be 
said to have moved into the closing 
stage of merely the first phase of its 
mission. A great deal of hard and re¬ 
warding work still lies ahead. 
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An Outstanding Judgment 

R. V- MURTHY 


Judgments of the Supreme Court, the 
highest court of appeal in the country, 
are meant to be read not only by other 
courts, judges and lawyers but also by 
laymen, let alone litigants For how 
important an independent judiciary is to 
the successful functioning of a demo¬ 
cracy is brought home again and again 
by these judgments, especially when 
over-zealous — sometimes vindictive 
- executive agencies, interpreting the 
letter of the law and not the spirit 
underlying it, tend to create situations 
that lead to avoidable harassment of 
industries and individuals. 

Take, for example, the recent judg¬ 
ment of the Supreme Court in regard 
to an appeal by the Century Spinning 
and Manufacturing Company Limited 
(Century Mills) against a judgment of 
the Bombay High Court arising ut of 
an alleged contravention of the Essen- 
tial Commodities Act. This judgment 
must be regarded as an outstanding one, 
in that it has not only held that the 
order of (he Chief Presidency Magist¬ 
rate, Bombay, discharging the Century 
Mills and its officers was well within 
his jurisdiction, just and fair, but that 
the Bombay High Court, a higher 
court, which had reversed this order, 
was clearly in error. 

Notable Point 

It has also made the notable 
point that while it is open to the 
police to launch a prosecution, even if 
it be more than two years after an 
offence is alleged to have been commit¬ 
ted, on the plea that a violation of the 
Essential Commodities Act is a cogni¬ 
zable offence, it (the police) ought also 
to take into account all the facts of the 
case, in particular whether there has 
been any mens rea on the part of the 
party involved, if the prosecution is not 
to be dismissed as groundless. More 
importantly — and this is what the 
police authorities would do well to 
note—the learned judges of the Sup¬ 
reme Court have made it very clear that 
they are averse to any course being 
adopted that might merely result in 
unnecessary harassment to the party in¬ 
volved without serving the cause of 
justice. 

The case was a sequel to the raids 
carried out by officials of the CBI on 
June 15, 1967, on the Birla group of 
textile mills spread all over the country, 
one of them being the Century Spinn¬ 
ing and Manufacturing Company 


Limited, Bombay. These searches were 
carried out in pursuance of a First 
Information Report, recorded in 
Delhi, alleging that serious fraud has 
been committed during the period 
1963-67 by the management of the Birla 
group of textile mills, who were, 
inter alia , alleged to have evaded proper 
payment of excise duty. The search 
operations continued, in the case of 
Century, from June 15,1967, to June 20, 
1967, and several of its papers, docu¬ 
ments and books of accounts were 
seized by CBI. Although no evasion of 
any excise duty by the mills was found. 

Case Registered 

On June 20, 1968, the CBI registered 
a case and filed a complaint against 
Century and its officers, alleging 
offences, under Section 120-B of the 
Indian Panel Code read with Sec¬ 
tion 7 of the Essential Commodities Act 
1955, on the ground that the mills had, 
without obtaining the permission of the 
Textile Commissioner, manufactured 
belwen October 20, 1964, and June 25, 
1965, “Paramsukh” dhoties (which 
the mills had been traditionally manu¬ 
facturing for several years prior to that 
date) with construction particulars 
which didti&t conform to the appropri¬ 
ate notification issued by the Textile 
Commissioner under the Essential Com¬ 
modities Act, 1955. That the mills did 
not make any extra profit, nor did it 
achieve any undue monetary gain, by 
manufacturing the aforesaid traditional 
variety, however was not in dispute. 

Mr M.D. Dhruv, Chief Presidency 
Magistrate at the Esplanade Court, 
Bombay, discharged all the accused, ob¬ 
serving that 44 .. there was no reason to 
think that all or any of the accused had 
committed any of the alleged offence 
singly or in conspiracy with the other... 
There was no profit motive or malafidc 
intention in continuing the manufac¬ 
ture of the traditional variety of 
“Paramsukh” dhoties by the mill.. . It 
would seem that, with the exercise of 
a little more fairness (on the part of the 
government) this fruitless litigation 
could have been well avoided.” 

Against the order of discharge of t he 
learned Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
the state of Maharashtra filed a revision 
application which was heard by the Sup¬ 
reme Court Judge Mr Justice Vimadalal. 
The learned judge expressed his clear 
view that the Textile Commissioner was 
not desirous of pursuing the matter of 


the alleged irregularities by the mill, 
in continuing to manufacture “Param- 
sukh” dhoties that did not comply with 
the notified specifications, and rested 
content with the warning that he had 
issued to the mill. For some mysterious 
reason, however, this matter was raked 
up almost two years later. It was, in¬ 
deed, strange that the police should 
have done so, because it was, after all 
the office of the Textile Commissioner 
that was concerned with the regulation 
and control of the textile trade in the 
interests both of the consumer as well 
as of the trade. But the charge-sheet 
having been filed and criminal proceed¬ 
ings initiated, the law had to take its 
course. 

In considering the scope and effect of 
Section 251 -A of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the learned judge observed, 
inter alia, that the trial court was not 
called upon to decide finally at the ini¬ 
tial stage of the proceedings, whether 
on a true construction of the relevant 
notifications, etc., the mill would be 
said to have committed any offence at 
all. This, according to him required 
a full argument at the hearing of the 
case after framing the charge. He, 
therefore, set aside the order of dis- 
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charge and remanded the case to the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

The Supreme Court, while reversing 
the order of the high court, held that the 
argument that the court at the stage of 
framing the charges had not to apply 
its judicial mind for considering whether 
or not there is a ground for presuming 
the commission of the offence by the 
accused is not supportable either on the 
plain language of the section or on a 
judicial interpretation, or any other re¬ 
cognised principle of law. 

The court also held that the Textile 
Commissioner having felt satisfied that 


the appellant's case fell within the noti¬ 
fication of November 2, 1964, the 
appellant mini be held not to have vio¬ 
lated any provisions of the notifica¬ 
tion dated October 13, 1964 with 
any guilty mind. The court further 
held that there was no mens reft on 
the part of the appellant mill with the 
result that the prosecution for the 
offence charged must be considered to 
be groundless. In the result, the Sup¬ 
reme Court allowed the appeals and 
set aside the order of the high court and 
restored that of the learned Chief Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate, discharging the 
appellants. 


Labour Productivity in Industry 

D- K- POTHURAL 


India is in the midst of her development 
plans; the energies and resources of the 
nation are being concentrated on na¬ 
tional progress and well-being. In 
this historical process of national de¬ 
velopment productivity, especially la¬ 
bour productivity, has a special mean¬ 
ing and significance and is indeed an 
instrument of great purpose and value. 
It is well-known that the country's 
internal resources and foreign ex¬ 
change are fully stretched. At such 
a juncture in the history of the 
country the need for maximum labour 
productivity is all the greater. It is in 
the national interest to obtain the maxi¬ 
mum output from the available re¬ 
sources in the form of plant, machinery 
and manpower. 

Main Feature 

Productivity generally refers to the 
ratio between’the production of a given 
commodity measured by its volume and 
one or more input factors also measur¬ 
ed by their volume. Some interpret the 
term as the ratio of output to resources 
expended and others as the overall 
clfecliveness of a productive unit, i.e., 
its ability to produce more economi¬ 
cally and efficiently than others. The 
main feature of productivity is a quest 
for optimum combinations of inputs 
necessary for realising higher producti¬ 
vity standards leading to higher levels 
of living. It is difficult to say that in¬ 
creased productivity is the result of more 
efficient utilisation of plant and ma¬ 
chinery or of more intensive clforts of 
workers and management or of the 
application of new technical develop¬ 
ments and improvements to the pro¬ 
cesses of production. 

Productivity is the index of efficiency 
throwing light on the effectiveness of 
the individual or combined factor* used 
in producing goods or services. Pro¬ 


ductivity is the power to produce and is 
usually denoted by the ratio between 
output and input. Men, machines, ma¬ 
terials, capital, power and services all 
contribute to productivity and the ex¬ 
tent to which each does so may be 
ascertained by the productivity of each 
factor. Although productivity is mea¬ 
sured by the ratio of output to input, 
an idea of increased productivity is ob¬ 
tained when losses are minimised and 
consequently cost of production is 
reduced. Thus in the case of 
labour, productivity is increased with 
the elimination of ineffective and 
idle time of workers. The important 
factors responsible for improvement 
of labour productivity are proper 
selection, training and placement 
of workers, work study including fixa¬ 
tion of rates and incentive scheme, 
production planning including steady 
flow of materials, better lay-out, better 
working conditions, and simplification 
as well as standardisation of work. The 
usual measures of labour productivity 
are: 


l. Where output is uniform and of a 
standard type. 


Output 

Labour productivity -- --- 


Actual hours 


2. Where output consists of different 
types of products content of ineffective 
or lot time, 

Labour productivity (i.e.) Efficiency 

Production in standard hours 


Actual hours worked 


Sonic accountants are of the opinion 
that there is a link between labour 
productivity and other factoral pro- 
ductivitcs and work out the equivalence 
of machine, material and other factoral 
productivities in terms of labour pro¬ 


ductivity. That is to say, if the m.h.r. 
is Rs 20 per hour the machine can be 
taken as equivalent to 20 workers. Si¬ 
milar materials used may be expressed 
in terms of labour and overall produc¬ 
tivity can be measured with the help of 
a homogeneous relationship. 

Harmful Policy 

The government’s labour policy is 
neither in the interest of the country 
nor of labour. It has caused labour 
unrest on an unprecedented scale. The 
evils arising from the pursuit of a deli¬ 
berately inflationary policy are sought 
to be cured by wage increases, DA, 
bonus and so on. 

The table below shows that money 
wages have been deflated by consumer 
prices as years passed by. 

INDIA : INDEX NUMBERS 


Index Nos of: 


Real Produc- Employ- Con- 



wages 

tivity 

ment 

sumer 

prices 

1958 

95 

84 

82 

87 

62 

100 

93 

94 

97 

63 

100 

100 

100 

100 

64 

93 

97 

106 

113 

65 

94 

97 

108 

124 

66 

93 

— 

107 

137 

67 

89 

- 

109 

156 

68 

94 

- 

108 

160 


Source : Indian Labour Statistics, 62-70. 

In any country, we come across many 
deterrents to productivity such as bad de¬ 
sign of product, lack of standardisation 
incorrect quality standards, poor process 
of planning, wrong machines and tools 
used, bad layout, ineffective methods of 
working, lack of raw materials, fre¬ 
quent plant breakdowns, poor working 
conditions, frequent accidents, absence, 
illness, lateness, careless workman¬ 
ship on the part of operatives, etc. 

Wc should not compare the labour 
productivity in our industries with that 
of advanced countries. Comparison 
can only be made when there are simi¬ 
lar stages of development in many fac¬ 
tors. Here we should admit that la¬ 
bour productivity in Indian industries 
is high considering all the deterrents 
mentioned above as well as empirical 
studies. The present labour producti¬ 
vity in the steel plant (Rourkela) is 60 
to 70 tonnes per man-year. It is 90 
tonnes in Britain, 200 tonnes in the 
USA and Japan. While the high labour 
productivity in the USA and Japan can 
to a great extent be ascribed to the high 
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AD the water we have 
can irrigate only half our 

cultivable land 


so we’re doing a striking job in search of water 


We have about 1680 thousand million cubic metres of water. Because of the physical 
geography only one third is usable. Even if we used all the water it would irrigate only half 
our cultivable land. At present over 160 million hectares are cultivated. Only 28 million 
hectares receive irrigation. So we’re going below the surface in search of water. The first 
water well drill was supplied by us 20 years ago. Today we manufacture them in India to 
the design of Westinghouse Air Brake Company, U.S.A. Of the 300 water well rotary 
drilling rigs in India, 200 are made or supplied by us. 

Reaching for water is one field of our activity. Bringing it to the surface is another. That’s a 
job for Johnston pumps. We’ve supplied several thousand Johnston turbine and submersible 
pumps in Southern and Western India—part of our endeavour to give irrigation a lift. 


Development of industries is equally important. So we design, manufacture and instal 
plant and machinery for every vital industry. It’s been our business for 30 years. 

All along we’ve endeavoured to develop latest technologies and talents—not u 

only of the 10,000 people with us but also of the 10,000 or more, who 1 
work in 600 ancillary units we have assisted and developed over the years. 

LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 


I 
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In our little vray.. 



we help India 
fight its war 

on all fronts 


As India moves towards its goal of all-round develop' 
ment, we make our contribution. On the food front. 
Union Carbide provides pesticides and polyethylene 
film which help the farmer reap a bigger,better harvest. 
On the home front we bring to you a variety of 
household articles ranging from batteries and flash¬ 
lights to colourful containers made from our poly¬ 
ethylene. We supply taw materials and chemicals 
% 


essential for the pharmaceuticals, paints, textiles, iron 
and steel and rubber industries. On the export front, 
Union Carbide combs the five continents for new 
markets and its products reach more than 50 countries 
including the U.S.A. These are but some of the seeds 
that Union Carbide India Limited has sown to raise the 
standards of living of the people of India. Yes, in our 
tittle way we help India fight its war on all fronts I 



sowing the seeds of progress 


vc-MMo-ar 
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degree of sophistication and automa¬ 
tion, our low labour productivity to a 
large extent is due to excess labour 
employed. 

Another problem is that workers are 
neither willing to increase their quan¬ 
tum of work nor do they accept an in¬ 
centive bonus. From available data it 
can be seen that the one unit where pro¬ 
ductivity has been very low is in 
sophisticated electric sheet mill, where 
the cold rolled sheets have to be hand- 
separated. While in West Germany, the 
rate is around 12.5 tonnes per man 
per day, in India it is l. 5 tonnes. Ac¬ 
cording to informed sources, it should 
he possible even under local conditions 
to achieve a figure of 4.5 tonnes per 
man per day. 

As is well known, in general terms, 
productivity means the efficient utilisa¬ 
tion of resources for the production of 
goods and services required for the 
community. India is a developing 
country which naturally suffers from 
inadequacy of capital, material, skilled 
manpower and resources. 

There are two major dimensions of 
productivity; one is factor productivity 
and the other is labour productivity. 
The former accounts for increase of 
production through technical and scien¬ 
tific improvements in the mechanism 
of production, managerial efficiencies 
and entrepreneurial abilities, while 
labour productivity accounts for the 
intelligent application of human skill 
to the techniques of production. 

The developed nations have registered 
economic growth and development 
through technological innovations or 
imitations and as such labour produc¬ 
tivity in these countries receded added 
emphasis in productivity as a whole. 

Team to Japan 

In order to prepare the ground for 
launching a comprehensive productivity 
drive in Indian industries, the govern¬ 
ment of India sent a team to Japan in 
1956 and eventually established the 
National Productivity Council in 1958. 
The programme chalked out for the 
National Productivity Council aims at 
generating consciousness of labour pro¬ 
ductivity, an urge to incorporate the 
techniques and processes which can lead 
to an increase in productivity and an 
appropriate climate of trust and co¬ 
operation between management and 
labour for launching the productivity 
drive. A provision of Rs 37.11 crores 
has been made in the fourth Plan for 
labour welfare and craftsmen training 
programmes. It is an accepted fact 
that “workers participation in manage¬ 
ment” is a good device to bridge the 


differences between management and 
working class. 

Now a word about public sector in¬ 
dustries; The misconception about 
the apparent poor performance is 
partially due to the inability of the 
management of such enterprises in 
determining the true profitability ratio. 
The management should try to win the 
public confidence which it lacks now. 

In some concerns like Telecommuni¬ 
cation Factory, Calcutta, the labour 
productivity ratios are very high (115 
years of pioneering work). Wc can not 
blindly compare public sector under¬ 
takings with private sector undertak¬ 
ings and say the performance of the for¬ 
mer is poor. We must consider social 
costs and social benefits of any public 
enterprise if we want to know its real 
performance. But it should not be for¬ 
gotten that a changed outlook in public 
enterprises is necessary. 

With the commencement of live-year 
Plans, the accent is on specialisation 
punctuated with the slogan of self-suffi¬ 
ciency. Growing aspirations of the 
working people since Independence came 
to the forefront with the strengthening 
of trade unionism in the country. 

Productivity Consciousness 

In the APV (Asian Productivity Year) 
programme of APO emphasis has been 
laid on creating productivity consci¬ 
ousness involving government, top 
management, labour and information 
media in Hie productivity drive. 

There are many factors concomitant 
to labour productivity in our industrial 
scene. 

The level of wages in the vast sector 
of Indian economy is very low. But 
there are certain other sectors where 
wage is much above the level which 
gives minimum cost per “work unit.” 
This is mostly to be found in the go¬ 
vernment sector and it is the direct re¬ 
sult of the colonial rule. This irrational 
wage difference continues even in the 
post-Independence era. It is, therefore, 
easy to see that in such a situation an 
increase in employment at the cost of 
those whose wage is above the level 
which gives minimum cost per “work 
unit” will have a multiplier effect on im¬ 
mediate increase in employment through 
increased productivity of labour without 
adversely affecting capital formation. 
Inter-state and inter-industry wage diffe¬ 
rentials are quite wide in India. A 
slovenly attitude in this regard would 
be at the risk of industrial peace. 

Wage increases have their own in¬ 
flationary impact on other sectors of 
economy. Increase in wages in steel 


plant (Rs 96 in 1962 to Rs 240 now) 
would hit railway and engineering in¬ 
dustries. ft is also true that additional 
burden would hit profitability. The 
phenomenon of wages chasing prices 
and prices chasing wages has received 
attention and study, and caused much 
concern in most of the developed in¬ 
dustrialised countries, some of which 
endeavoured to follow an incomes po¬ 
licy which would control the spiral to 
some extent. 

What matters to the production wor¬ 
ker is not the particular wage rate 
alone but also the volume of employ¬ 
ment offered at the varying rates of 
wages. Again, it is not only the si/e 
of earnings and the total volume of 
employment made available by the 
productive organisation at different 
income levels but also the workers' 
mode of spending the earned income. 

Wages and prices move together 
over the cycle, except at the turning 
points, leaving real wages relatively 
stable. Increases in real wage rates 
might come about through a contrac¬ 
tion both of output .and employment 
and a consequent development of ex¬ 
cess plant capacity. Real wage rates 
may rarely rise with an expansion of 
output, if the output rises faster than 
employment through the absorption 
of excess capacity and new investment. 
If the output continues to rise beyond 
the maximum rale of utilisation of 
plant and equipment, wage costs will 
tend to rise considerably inducing a fall 
in real wage ra'es. So long as prices 
remain responsive to changes in wage 
costs, increases in wage rates without 
shrinking employment can be sustained 
only by enhanced productivity and pro¬ 
duction. 

Wages paid to the workers should 
thus be linked to productivity. 

Exploitation of Labour 

The relatively more elastic supply of 
work force in the labour market con¬ 
tained the seeds of exploitation. \*\ 
the Ahmedabad labour market, for 
example, the badli workers could have 
got Rs 248 per month had they been 
given permanent jobs in the textile in¬ 
dustry, but they got on an average Rs 
120 a month for the same kind of work. 
The managers and senior executives of 
mills pointed out that the bad It workers 
were as productive as the permanent 
workers. It was obvious therefore, 
that their wages were Icsm than their 
average productivity. 

This goes to prove that wages are 
not linked with productivity which 
results in low labour productivity, 
lienee, the two conditions of the ex- 
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ploiiation of the labour force were 
fulfilled in the case of badli workers. 
First, the supply of labour force was 
elastic and second, the total wages and 
other allowances were less than the 
productivity. However, the fact that 
the average product of the badli wor¬ 
ker was greater than wages only proved 
the existence of exploitation in the 
Marxist sense. In many cases, it was 
found that the marginal product of the 
subsiitu'e labour exceeded the wage 
rate. This became clear after an exami¬ 
nation of the technical and wage data 
supplied by management of 13 textile 
mills. 

Without the computer effective cont¬ 
rol of materials procurement, invento¬ 
ries and costs is virtually impossible 
in large and complex industries. It is in 
addition becoming an essential tool of 
forward planning and marketing, while 
on the factory floor itself it is begin¬ 
ning to take the place of the human 
brain and hand in operating modern 
machines and equipment. The techni¬ 
que of automation is aimed at improv¬ 
ing efficiency, productivity and econo¬ 
mic growth, which in turn will lead to 
the creation of more employment 
opportunities. Studies conducted by 
the International Labour Organisation 
have come to the conclusion that, by 
and large, there has been no significant 
unemployment created by automation 
anywhere in »he world. 

Training Programme 

Too many trainees without previous 
work experience have been sent abroad 
for training of doubtful value when 
instead, they should have been em¬ 
ployed in the construction of the plant 
they would eventually have to operate. 
It is suggested tha f in future, training 
programme should be designed in such 
u manner that all trainees, irrespective 
of their ultimate destiny, are required 
to “work on the job" for an extended 
period of time before final selection. 
Training abroad should be limited to 
those who are already mature in their 
work and who can pro lit most from 
specialised training. 

Training programmes in specialised 
sectors or development such as de¬ 
velopment finance, project analysis, 
econometrics, agricultural planning, 
labour, etc., and development of human 
resources are initiated by UN Asian 
Institute of Economic Development and 
Planning which was set up in Bangkok 
in January 1964. The sole object of this 
institute is to remove one of the main 
bottlenecks restricting development in 
Asia by training competent personnel 
to provide imaginative, practical de¬ 
velopment policies and, perhaps more 
important,to implement them. Govern¬ 


ments select their candidates whose 
qualifications arc reviewed by an ad¬ 
ministration committee of the institute. 
There is much need for training of 
workers in machine shop operations 
(turning, fitting, milling and shaping), 
metal works (blacksmithy, sheet metal, 
gas and electrical welding), electrical 
operators (electrician, wiremen and 
linesmen courses), spinning and weav¬ 
ing, etc. 

Effects of Strikes 

Particular forms of labour protest in 
the country such as strikes, demonst¬ 
rations, work stoppages, go slow, are 
a situational response, a chain reaction 
rather than an inborn attiude of men. 
The explanations for labour unrest 
in terms of outside political influences 
in trade unions, their weak organisa¬ 
tional strength and the like may be 
valid in themselves but such accounts 
do not completely explain disastrous 
forms of protest. Rather than 
seeking scapegoats, it will be more 
fruitful to analyse what aspects 
of the Indian industrial relation 
situations evoke the violent response 
and take such steps as might lay down 
the foundation for problem-oriented 
approaches as against the strength¬ 
proving and the coercive. The effective¬ 
ness of corrective action depends on 
the law-makers and on the manage¬ 
ment’s ability to secure labour res¬ 
ponse. 

In industries in which the share of 
labour in total costs is small and the 
relative importance of other factors 
in total costs high, the measure¬ 
ment of productivity exclusively in 
labour units may not lead us very 
far unless we take into account the 
other input factors. Labour Producti¬ 
vity unaccompanied by other related 
measurements is not appropriate in 
undeveloped economics. (National 
Productivity Council Journal: Autumn 
1966;. The logical inference is that in 
under-developed countries where la¬ 
bour is cheap and obundantly avail¬ 
able, a change in labour producti¬ 
vity might be misleading. For pro¬ 
ductivity may be increased in an 
industry by installing capital equip¬ 
ment or by changing to processed 
raw materials and components to 
be purchased from elsewhere instead 
of continuing to make use of the 
raw materials as heretofore. One, 
therefore, must be cautious in making 
use of a single factor, the labour input, 
as a measure of productivity. 

With no other instruments and statis¬ 
tics at our disposal we have resorted to 
measuring productivity by physical 
output per man-hour: and as there had 
been almost astronomical increases in 


output in several lines over the levels, 
as they obtained at the time of indepen¬ 
dence, indices of productivity, thus 
constructed, registered almost a vertical 
climb; Jret they were obviously mis¬ 
leading, because increases in producti¬ 
vity of labour of that magnitude had 
certainly not taken place. What had 
really happened was a massive injec¬ 
tion of capital in many lines and as a 
result, industry was working on sharply 
increasing returns. It is, of course, 
reasonable to assume that there must 
have been an upgrading of skills, but of 
productivity as such, with “the whole 
man at work” as wc understand it, 
there has been little evidence. In 
fact, there appears to be substantial 
evidence to the contrary, because of the 
feeling among workers that they have 
little share in the gains of producti¬ 
vity. It has led, in recent years, workers 
to claim bigger share in profits, parti¬ 
cipation in managment and increases, 
in wages. 

The output of manufacturing indus¬ 
tries in our country in 1965 was about 
118 percent higher than that in 1951. 
During this period employment in fac¬ 
tories went up from about 29 lakhs to 
47 lakhs, a rise of about 60 per cent. 
Thus in such industries gross labour 
productivity, that is, the output per 
man-hour at constant prices rose by 
about 75 per cent. In mining sector 
there has been a rise in gross labour 
productivity of about 84 per cent during 
these 18 years. 

Real Wages 

The National Commission on Labour 
has rightly observed, “To sum up, wc 
note that increases in money wages of 
industrial workers since Independence 
have not been associated with a rise 
in real wages nor have real wage 
increases been commensurate with im¬ 
provement in labour productivity.” 

All of a sudden, we cannot hope to 
bring a change in the low labour produc¬ 
tivity. But it has to be motivated to do 
so. Workers do not feel involved, do 
not perceive a stake in economic deve¬ 
lopment and rising productivity. The 
society as a whole needs to change its 
outlook to bring about an overhaul 
of this attitude. 

Wc must view the conditions of living 
of the worker, which exert a consider¬ 
able influence on his work performance. 
The worker finds his condition is 
getting worse and worse every day. 
This is a challenge which the society 
can no longer evade if it really wants 
productivity to rise. 

Management in our country, by and 
large, is authoritarian in its outlook* 
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Lack offreedon of association, lack of 
conducive conditions at the work spot, 
litigations instead of collective genuine 
bargaining, these do not favour labour 
productivity. Labour productivity can¬ 
not be isolated from other factors of 
production and other concomitant 
factors of management. 

Twice in the last decade, when our 
country was faced with foreign aggres¬ 
sion, labour demonstrated its ability 
to rise to a national purpose. 

The introduction of modern mach¬ 
inery, well-organised supply of high 
quality raw materials, adequate amounts 
of capital and improved methods of 
management can perhaps increase pro¬ 
ductivity to some extent but these alone 
do not contribute to higher labour 
productivity. It is the skill, diligence 
and co-operation of human hand be¬ 
hind the machinery which make them 
function in an orderly and effective 
manner. This is clear from the exam¬ 
ples or USSR, UK, US, Canada and 
other countries. In the short run, 
we cannot replace a team of skill¬ 
ed and trained men. Thus labour 
productivity depends to a consi¬ 
derable extent on human factor in 
the organisation. 

Cost Comparison 

interim comparison of costs can be 
more effective if the significance of utili¬ 
sation of productive capacity and the 
impact of idle time on the effective cost 
of the product are integrated in the 
framework of costing itself. This is 
what the system of productivity costing 
seeks to achieve. 

According to the method de¬ 
veloped by Prof. Harold W. Martin, 
productivity costing leads to a 
better comprehension at both middle 
and higher management levels of the 
factors bearing upon the costing of 
manufactured goods. The conventional 
costing methods, like marginal or di¬ 
rect costing, do not take adequate ac¬ 
count of the factors highlighted by pro¬ 
ductivity costing. Much earlier. Prof. 
Hiram S. Davis developed a system of 
“Productivity Accounting” on the basis 
of input-output relationship of the pro¬ 
ductive factors. Both these methods 
can be effectively made part of inter- 
firm comparisons in the country, with 
emphasis on dissemination of relevant 
information for corrective action to the 
centres of responsibility within the in¬ 
dividual enterprises themselves. 

Both the carrot and stick have 
to play their part. The carrot includes 
exhortation, education, communication, 
many forms of inducements and incen¬ 
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tives and even direct assistance. An 
important and continuous prc-occupa- 
tion of management should, therefore, 
be to eliminate those controls which 
have become otiose, ineffective, or 
harmful, and to ensure all the time that 
they do in fact subserve the main ob¬ 
ject. 

In underdeveloped countries the 
logical inference is that where labour is 
cheap and abundantly available, a 
change in labour productivity un¬ 
accompanied by others related measure¬ 
ment is not appropriate. Those who have 
critically examined the high productivity 
of the Japanese system have often pin¬ 
pointed at universal literacy that pre¬ 
vails there. It is preferable to measure 
labour output in man-hours. Since 
output per person is one of the major 
determinants of the general level of 
economic welfare in a country, labour 
productivity is a significant yardstick 
of economic progress. 

The disparity between growth rates 
of labour productivity and real earn¬ 
ings calls for appropriate measures to 
ensure balance in the long-term move¬ 
ments. At the national level it is of 
utmost importance to initiate a price 
and incomes, profits and productivity 
policy. Since the instability of prices 
erode living standards, stabilisation 
of prices becomes a pre-condition for 
the success of an incomes policy. 
While the price and incomes policy at 
the national level would provide a 
framework for the stable relationship 
between incomes and labour producti¬ 
vity, improvement in them would 
essentially depend on efforts made by 
both industry and labour. Here, the 
action at the industrial level assumes 
considerable importance. 


Need for Rationalisation 

As a part of the wider policy of rais¬ 
ing productivity, it is also necessary 
to rationalise the labour component in 
relation to actual needs of productive 
capacity of the industry; overemploy¬ 
ment should be avoided. It is also essen¬ 
tial to revise the existing legal provisions 
and procedures in relation to recruit¬ 
ment, discharges and retrenchment of 
manpower in order to ensure flexibility 
in the deployment of manpower in re¬ 
lation to the production needs. A well 
organised personnel departments in 
all branches of industry and services 
in the private and public sectors is a 
must in promoting labour producti¬ 
vity. 

Efficiency of labour is the degree of 
achievements made by the workers in 
attaining a given level of performance. 
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it is usually measured by the formula 
given below: 

Efficiency of labour— 

Standard equivalent hours of output 


Actual hours expended to produce 
the ouptut 

Labour productivity -Total output 


Time or No. 
of men 

It is implied here that the labour per¬ 
formance improves if its producti¬ 
vity is increased and vice versa. It is 
absolutely necessary when workmen 
are daily given a task which calls for a 
high rate of speed on their part, that 
they should also be ensured the neces¬ 
sary higher rate of pay wherever they 
are successful. 

It is generally accepted that wage 
incentives, by linking wages to output, 
elicit greater effort from workmen 
than under the time rated wage sys¬ 
tem, and lead to higher labour produc¬ 
tivity. 

Consensus on Wages 

The consensus in the country on 
the subjects is that linking wages 
to productivity is necessary and 
desirable. In a recent study by 
Dr G.K. Suri of a engineering con¬ 
cern in the public sector, employing 
over 13000 workers wherein incentive 
scheme was introduced by stages from 
I960 it is found that the wage incentive 
has succeeded in raising productivity, 
increasing earnings and reducing la¬ 
bour costs in the post-incentive period. 
The wage incentives scheme was there¬ 
fore a success in its initial impact on 
production. S.A. Spare in his book 
“Productivity and Miles to Go”, how¬ 
ever says that the logic and philosophy 
of financial incentives is not quite 
sound, their technique is largely im¬ 
perfect and to relay on financial in¬ 
centives is a very poor strategy in the 
battle of higher productivity. 

Reference may be made here to the 
view of the National Labour Com¬ 
mission. It has stated that labour pro¬ 
ductivity is difficult to measure, since 
output is not an exclusive product of 
labour; capital, technology and other 
inputs all contribute to it along with 
labour and these seldom remain cons¬ 
tant. Still it has stated that “there 
is general agree ment that incentive 
scheme should be applied to all sectors 
of economic activity.” 

The NLC stressed the requirement 
that due regard should be paid the 
necessity of production and producti- 
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vity not being reduced while reducing 
hours of work. NLC recommended the 
reduction of hours of work to be kept 
as a goal to be reached in two stages. 
In the first stage, the working hours 
should be brought down to 45 a week 
and in the second to 40 a week. It has 
been frequently urged in demands by 
unions on behalf of labour, particularly 
before tribunals, that a reduction of 
hours would not only not reduce pro¬ 
duction or productivity but in fact in¬ 
crease it. JJ 

Shorter hours have been made possi¬ 
ble by technical progress, by the joint 
contribution of increased capital in¬ 
vestment, improved managerial techni- 
nique and scientific advance. To sum 
up, if reduction of hours of work in 
factories and industries is to be achiev¬ 
ed, there would, first of all, have to be 
a change in labour attiiudes. Better 
education of workers and realisation by 
trade unions of their social responsibi¬ 
lities may help in this process. 

Climate of Awareness 

The productivity movement in India 
is only 10 years old. during which it 
has gained recognition all over the 
country and industries have developed 
productivity consciousness to a large 
extent. The activities of the National 
Productivity Council and the regional 
productivity councils have created a 
climate of awareness of the impact of 
productivity methods on economic 
growth. 

In measuring productivity growth in 
India, the standards used in developed 
nations should not be used. With highly 
sophisticated technology, the accent on 
production in developed countries is on 
a mass scale which means productivity 
is quantity-oriented. With higher tech¬ 
nology involved in the production pro¬ 
cess, quality is taken for granted. In 
the case of small scale industries la¬ 
bour productivity should be measured 
differently. Production here is to be 
quality-oriented to compensate quan¬ 
tity-orientation in large units. 

In our country the regular factory 
employment of labour is about one per 
cent of the total population or about 
three per cent of the labour force. The 
industrial worker in a modernising 
economy is both the instrument and 
victim of change. The success of in¬ 
dustrialisation depends most vitally on 
the exertions of a work force which is 
trained to the tasks and motivated to 
good performance. When it is organised 
with proper planning, nurtured, trusted 
and used as a constant aid in manage¬ 
ment. it brings ample reward in the 
shape of a strongly, motivated, partici¬ 
pating, satisfied anil stable work force. 


Save 

with 

grace 

Linoleum floor-coverings are an economic 
investment. Linoleum endows your home 
with a graceful decor. By retaining its 
striking elegance for years, it saves you 
so much in repair and renovation costs..., 
you’ll need a whole elephant to serve 
as a piggy-bank! 
Stain-proof, easy to clean and polishi 
Linoleum comes in a wide range of colours 
and designs. Choose yours. 

LINOLEUM 

The versatile floor-covering ■ For better living 

India Linoleums Ltd., 
P.O. Birlapur, 24 Parganas, West Bengal. 
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India axports ovar Rs. 35 croras of 
cigarette tobacco ovary yaar. Howavar. 
to auatain and incraasa our praaant 
export performance. Indian tobacco 
must meet the changing quality 
requirements of international markets. 

Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Company 
was the first to encourage the growing 
of cigarette tobacco in India—as far beck 
as 1808. In 1920, ILTD introduced Virginia 
Tobacco, followed by the Flue Curing 
Process in 1928, both of which 
revolutionised the tobacco industry. Today, 
this variety constitutes 90% of the 
country's total tobacco exports. 

ILTD’8 first axports of cigarette tobacco 
were made in 1933. Starting with nominal 
exports, today the company axports ovar 
Rs. 9* 5 croras par yaar. In achieving this 
export performance, ILTD has been assisted 
by its sister company. India Tobacco 
Company Ltd. which has helped to provide 
a stable home market for leaf tobacco. 
Aware of the changing preferences in world 
and home markets, both companies have 
been actively involved in the development 
of the tobacco industry in India. 


Experiments started in 1989 by ILTD in 
collaboration with the Government of India 
and the State Governments of Andhra 
and Mysore, are cases in point. Well past 
the pilot project stage, the tobaccos grown 
in the light soil areas of these States are 
comparable, both in quality and yield, 
to international standards—testimony to 
the success of these experiments. 





INDIAN LEAF TOBACCO DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD. 


U-IL-C-* 
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HELPS TO BUILD 
NATION’S ECONOMY... 


In May, 1962 Hindalco started production of aluminium with a smelter capacity of 20.000 tonnes a year. The capacity was raised to 
49,000 tonnes In November, 1965, 60,000 tonnes in August, 1967 and to 80.000 tonnes in May. 1969. Plans are in hand to expand the 

plant further to 120.000 tonnes by end-1973. 
Between May. 1962 and Oecember. 1970 Hindalco. now India's largest producer of aluminium, has produced 372.903 tonnes of 

aluminium, which has saved for the nation nearly Rs. 180 crores of precious foreign exchange. 

As a substitute for imported copper in the electrical industries, 
the above output represents a much larger foreign 
exchange saving, since one tonne of aluminium is replacing 
two tonnes of copper and as imported copper is several 
times costlier than indigenous aluminium. 

As a vital raw material for Electrical Conductors 
b Cables, Telecommunications. Electric 
Capacitors, Condensers and Motors. 
Transportation (by road, rail, air and 




water). Containers b Packaging (in both 
rigid b flexible forms). Building b 
Construction, Furniture. Paints, Surface 
Coatings, Explosives and Rocket Fuels. 
Industrial Castings. Steel Deoxidizing. 
Coinage. Missiles. Rockets. Satellites, Sophis¬ 
ticated Consumer Durables (like air-conditioners, 
refrigerators, electric fans), Business Machines 
(computers, typewriters, etc). Irrigation Piping. 6rain 
Bins, Drainage Culverts. Water Mains and countless other applications. HINDALCO aluminium is helping to build a new India. .With Its 
almost limitless variety of forms and shapes and its versatile properties, HINDALCO aluminium is sure to play a crucial role In meeting 

industrial India's challenge today and tomorrow.. 

HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM CORPORATION LTD. 

WORKS: P.O. RENUKOOT, DISTRICT MIRZAPUR, U.P. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

Living Costs: International 
Comparisons—II 

JOSSLEYN 

LONDON. 


THE “WASHINGTON INDEX” 

\ set of indices, intended for use in the 
nternational companies of the kind 
that we began studying last week, which 
ire updated annually in accordance 
with their own internal criteria, arc 
those published by the US Department 
of Labour, for the purposes of relating 
the pay of US government employees 
abroad to the cost of living in for¬ 
eign posts. These indices are based 
on an ‘‘American pattern of living”, 
and measure, in fact, the cost of re¬ 
presentative goods and services at 
foreign posts relative to the cost of 
equivalent goods and services in Wa¬ 
shington DC. The indices exclude hous¬ 
ing and education, as these are co¬ 
vered by separate allowances payable 
to government employees, and they 
make no allowance for foreign in¬ 
come taxes or social security payments. 

In compiling this “Washington In¬ 
dex”, prices arc reported for 100 items 
representing a wide range of goods and 
services in each category. Three retail 
outlets in each reporting post are moni¬ 
tored, high priced, medium priced and, 
as it is piquantly but imprecisely de¬ 
fined, “lowest price at which an Ameri¬ 
can would trade”. From each of these 
retail outlets, goods at three sets of 
prices - highest, lowest and medium 
- are monitored. The average price of 
each item on the retail price schedule is 
compared with the average price on the 
Washington schedule to obtain a ratio 
of the foreign price to the Washington 
price (the retail prices include sales 
tax). The final indices are combination 
of the item ratios, each weighted by its 
relative importance in the expenditure 
pattern of the group of items that it re¬ 
presents. The retail price schedule is 
meant to be revised and submitted to 
Washington annually by all reporting 
posts, and as the reporting dates are 
scattered throughout the year, monthly 
emendations are published to a general 
list published once a year. 

The “Washington Index” recognises 
the problem that arises because patterns 
of expenditure differ from place to 
place. It comprises four measures of 
living costs at each post, one reflecting 
a Washington pattern of living; a 
second one in which the Washington 


HENNESSY 

pa'.lern is adjusted to local require¬ 
ments invariably higher than the first in¬ 
dex, because it allows for domestic 
help, greater expenditure on food to 
allow for spoilage “from humid weather 
or unsaniatry handling”, and additional 
clothing, necessary because of climate 
or “harsh cleaning methods” (Is this 
the dltohi beating the rock with your 
shirt?); and two others which make 
allowance for the import by government 
employees of duty-free goods. 

LATEST “WASHINGTON INDEX” 
ESTIMATES; EUROPEAN CITIES 
(Index: Washington DC 100) 


Country & City 

Survey date 

Local* 

Index 

Austria, Vienna 

Jan 1970 

106 

Belgium Brussels 
Denmark, Copen¬ 

Jun 1969 

115 

hagen 

May 1970 

119 

Finland, Helsinki 

May 1970 

107 

France, Bordeaux 

Mar 1970 

113 

France, Lyons 

Mar 1970 

118 

France, Marseilles Mar 1970 

113 

France, Paris 
France, Stras¬ 

Dec 1970 

131 

bourg 

West Germany, 

Mar 1970 

113 

Bonn 

Feb 1970 

122 

Greece, Athens 
Iceland, Reyk¬ 

Aug 1968 

105 

javik 

Aug 1968 

Ill 

Italy, Genoa 

July 1969 

117 

Italy, Milan 

July 1969 

117 

Italy, Naples 

July 1970 

107 

Italy, Palermo 

Jan 1970 

108 

Italy, Rome 

May 1970 

115 

Italy, Turin 

Oct 1969 

115 

Luxembourg 
* Netherlands, 

Apr. 1970 

111 

Hague 

Feb 1970 

111 

Norway, Oslo 

Jan 1971 

126 

Portugal, Lisbon 

Nov 1969 

98 

Spain, Madrid 
Sweden, Stock¬ 

Oct 1968 

83 

holm 

Switzerland, Ge¬ 

May 1970 

127 

neva 

Apr 1970 

no 

Switzerland. Bern 
Switzerland, Zu¬ 

Apr 1970 

107 

rich 

May 1970 

no 

Turkey, Ankara 

May 1969 

77 

Turkey, Istanbul 

July 1969 

81 

UK, London 
Yugoslavia, Bel¬ 

Apr 1970 

108 

grade 

June 1970 

88 


(*) Excludes housing 


The so-called “local index”, the second 
of the above four, is that normally used 
by US firms and other non-governmen¬ 
tal entities. The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics takes the view that if em¬ 
ployees benefit because the local index 
is normally higher than any of the 
others, good luck to them. 

II 

WEST GERMAN PARITIES 

The West German Statistical Office 
(SB) publishes monthly international 
cost-of-living comparisons, covering 56 

W. GERMAN INDEX: (CONSUMER 
PURCHASING PARITIES) 


Country 
(capital city) 

Percentage 
deviation 
of mean* 
CPP 
from 
current 
exchange 
rate 

Date 

Austria 

-I—17.1 

Apr 1971 

Belgium 

4*9.9 

Apr 1971 

Denmark 

[-9.6 

Mar 1971 

Finland 

+4.5 

Mar 1971 

France 

+13.8 

Apr 1971 

Greece 

+ 16.2 

Apr 1971 

Italy 

-1-2.7 

Apr 1971 

Luxembourg 

+ 18.6 

Mar 1971 

Netherlands 

+15.9 

Apr 1971 

Norway 

-2.8 

Mar 1971 

Portugal 

-2.4 

Feb 1971 

Spain 

+ 11.9 

Dec 1970 

Sweden 

-12.1 

Apr 1971 

Switzerland 

-2.5 

Apr 1971 

USA 

-16.0 

Mar 1971 

UK 

1 14.9 

Apr 1971 


* Average of CPP according to (1) 
German pattern of living; (2) local 
pattern. 

Note: A plus sign indicates that 
a West German medium-income 
family will find living cheaper in 
this country. 

countries. The base pattern of expen¬ 
diture is that of a medium-income em¬ 
ployee's family of four, and the average 
is taken of a West German budget and 
a local budget on this basis. Instead 
of a series of index figures, however, 
the SB produces a “consumer purchas- 
sing parity” for each country, which 
shows the number of DM equal in 
purchasing power to a given number 
(usually l or 100) of units of currency 
of the country with which the com¬ 
parison is made. This is compared 
with the going exchange rate, and then 
a percentage deviation from that ex¬ 
change rate is computed. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, in April, 1971. the average k ’con- 
sumer purchasing parity" (CPP) for 
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Belgium was 100 Belgian francs = 8.05 
DM. The exchange rate, however, was 
100 Belgian francs=7.322DM. The 
percentage deviation was shown to be 
+9.9 per cent. A plus sign indicates a 
cheaper cost of living than in West 
Germany. Fn the example quoted a 
West German had to pay 7.322 Deut¬ 
schmarks to obtain the equivalent in 
purchasing power of 8.05 Deutschmarks 
in Belgium. 

Hitherto, the SB has relied on na¬ 
tional sources to update its series of 
CPPs, using estimates made in 1963 as 
its starting point. However, in eight 
countries, including the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Portugal and Spain, the 
SB is making more rigorous enquiries 
of its own, based on an average of 466 
Price relatives, but excluding housing. 

Since the calculations in table (p. 913) 
were made, the DM has been revalued 
by about 5.8 per cent, and this, of 
course, would raise the plus signs in 
the table for the countries which did 
not follow suit, and would cancel all 

PERCENTAGE DEVIATION OF CPP 
FROM EXCHANGE RATE 


1969 

Belgium 

UK 

January 

+1.1 

+13.9 

February 

—0.5 

- -12.9 

March 

—0.4 

— 12.8 

April 

—0.6 

—12.1 

May 

—1.0 

—13.4 

June 

—1.1 

—12.8 

July 

—0.4 

—12.6 

August 

—0.6 

+13.4 

September 

— 1.1 

—13.9 

October 

—6.4 

-p20.1 

November 

—6.8 

—21.1 

December 

—6.9 

+20.9 


but the Swedish and American minus 
signs. The effect of the October, 1969, 
revaluation in widening the deviation 
between the exchange rates and the 
CPP can be seen from the table 
below in col. I relating, for the sake of 
examples, to Belgium and the United 
Kingdom. 

m 

THE FINANCIAL TIMES' BASKET 

However carefully and thoroughly 
it is calculated, an index figure has the 
disadvantage of reducing a vast com¬ 
plex of facts to a single symbol: it re¬ 
presents a statistical abstraction of a 
degree of arbitrariness that not every¬ 
one finds acceptable. The range of pur¬ 
chasing habits, moreover,is wider the 
more economically-advanced that a 
country is, and the higher the income 
group within the country. For this 
reason, an “international shopping 
basket” of the kind published from time 
to time by the London Financial Times 
is more useful for some purposes than 
an index figure. For purposes of com¬ 
parison, the average weekly earnings of 
a construction worker, a bank clerk and 
a secretary arc listed, although these 
can hardly be the same people as those 
who buy the goods and services listed 
in the Financial Times basket. But 
perhaps it is comforting to know, 
as one sips one’s Scotch in some sought- 
after night spot, that in Athens a const¬ 
ruction worker has to work seven hours 
to buy a bottle of the stuff, compared 
with two hours in Copenhagen, and an 
hour and a half in Montreal, or that 
one’s evening out in London costs 
about as much as a bank clerk earns in 
Oslo in a week. 

A similar, but more detailed survey 


for 31 cities has been published recently 
by the Union Bank of Switzerland. In 
this case the price of US dollar equiva¬ 
lents fbr^a number of items, as in July, 
1970 (average exchange rate at which 
the dollar was traded in Zurich during 
that month), is given, and a Zurich- 
based index figure, as well. Care has 
been taken to ensure that the items are 
as far as possible comparable between 
one reporting centre and another, but 
the “shopping basket'’ is of uniform 
composition, and so does not reflect 
the consumer habits and preferences in 
the various countries. As the survey 
remarks (for example): “The residents 
of Stockholm drink the most coffee, a 
consumer habit which is of no impor¬ 
tance whatsoever — at least, statisti¬ 
cally speaking — to the tea-drinking 
Japanese”. 

The Zurich Index 

On the whole, where the categories 
are comparable, there is a considerable 
agreement between the rank order of 
cheapness of the cities in the Financial 
Times list, and those reported on in the 
Union Bank of Switzerland’s survey. 
The bank’s survey, in fact, is one of the 
most valuable of its kind at present 
available, and if the information that 
it contains could be updated at regular 
intervals, not on the basis of cost-of- 
living indices, but on the same basis as 
the original data were collected, this 
would be a welcome addition to the 
literature on the subject. 

Sources and acknowedgements: This, 
the second and final article on the 
sources of information at present avail¬ 
able for comparing living costs in vari¬ 
ous countries, is summarised, by special 


THE “ZURICH INDEX” FOR VARIOUS CONSUMER ITEMS 


Zurich—100 

Country 
(capital city) 

Food 
& drink 

Clothing 

Men's Women’s 

House¬ 

hold 

applian¬ 

ces 

Apart¬ 
ments in 
new 

buildings 

Services* 

Res¬ 

taurant 

prices 

Hotel 

Austria 

70 

108 

107 

104 

138 

99 

63 

85 

Belgium 

85 

134 

123 

85 

89 

112 

104 

94 

Denmark 

81 

118 

137 

78 

85 

153 

104 

59 

Finland 

86 

96 

70 

105 

115 

90 

69 

58 

France 

78 

141 

131 

111 

141 

121 

100 

116 

West Germans (Dusseldorf) 

98 

111 

110 

84 

106 

119 

119 

96 

Greece 

85 

112 

121 

193 

88 

76 

56 

100 

Italy 

105 

124 

116 

79 

84 

110 

100 

106 

Netherlands 

68 

101 

89 

89 

63 

95 

97 

104 

Norway 

y3 

160 

111 

114 

72 

149 

120 

105 

Portugal 

57 

121 

91 

126 

74 

73 

85 

94 

Spain 

56 

108 

95 

84 

53 

66 

% 

81 

Sweden 

102 

125 

102 

106 

94 

140 

103 

83 

UK 

68 

109 

73 

129 

154 

98 

85 

138 

USA, New York 

95 

172 

159 

147 

340 

262 

333 

155 


* Includes laundry, public transport, hairdressing, etc. 

Source: Prices and Earnings Round the Globe , Union Bank of Switzerland, Zurich, June 1971. 
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Country & City 

Food 

basket 

Hotel 

room 

Monthly 

rent 

Evening 
out for 4 
people 

Men’s 

clothes 

Women's 

clothes 

Services 

Austria, Vienna 

17.43 

21.50 

200 

71.60 

110.00 

34.80 

24.90 

Belgium, Brussels 

23.00 

26.17 

320 

148.40 

158.00 

49.60 

31.48 

Denmark, Copenhagen 

28.02 

20.00 

267 

100.89 

165.14 

40.95 

41.45 

Finland, Helsinki 

25.07 

15.47 

288 

61.10 

124.28 

30.12 

31.05 

France, Paris 

23.99 

39.09 

360 

101.76 

198.90 

71.50 

35.79 

W. Germany, Dusseldorf 

22.39 

32.24 

230 

92.00 

143.90 

43.36 

40.37 

Greece, Athens 

26.39 

36.50 

300 

151.20 

147.00 

53.00 

32.10 

Italy, Rome 

Netherlands, Rotterdam/Amsterdam 

23.97 

26.00 

450 

128.50 

131.00 

68.80 

34.00 

16.84 

20.00 

180 

59.50 

101.00 

24.40 

26.20 

Norway, Oslo 

24.46 

19.50 

185 

103.00 

113.00 

47.00 

42.12 

Portugal, Lisbon 

14.77 

22.75 

351 

158.65 

108.57 

27.39 

12.63 

Spain, Madrid 

15.20 

11.10 

525 

57.70 

105.00 

34.60 

21.00 

Sweden, Stockholm 

33.24 

23.50 

325 

112.20 

119.10 

54.82 

89.78 

Switzerland, Zurich 

22.75 

20.83 

208 

65.57 

88.20 

34.25 

31.96 

UK, London 

16.98 

33.00 

360 

89.70 

104.60 

24.58 

25.86 

USA, New York 

26.48 

45.00 

975 

225.00 

257.00 

93.15 

74.25 

Yugoslavia, Belgrade 

14.09 

11.20 

360 

36.86 

81.60 

28.62 

13.96 


How Prices Compared— (Contd) 


20 Cigarettes Average weekly earnings 

-Bottle - 


Country & City 

Car 

hire 

Petrol 
(1 litre) 

Jntnl. 

brand 

Best local 
tipped 

of Scotch 
whisky 

Constr. 

worker 

Bank 

clerk 

Secretary 

Austria, Vienna 

88.00 

0.15 

0.46 

0.46 

6.40 

52.00 

41.00 

36.00 

Belgium, Brussels 

115.00 

0.19 

0.36 

0.33 

7.20 

58.00 

90.00 

110.00 

Denmark, Copenhagen 

61.37 

0.18 

1.06 

1.07 

8.77 

176.70 

93.70 

86.67 

Finland, Helsinki 

123.23 

0.16 

0.67 

0.59 

9 28 

100 00 

78 57 

65 47 

France, Paris 

109 00 

0 21 

0 72 

0 38 

5 34 

28 70 

40 00 

90 90 

W. Germany, Dusseldorf 

136 20 

*0 17 

0 52 

0 52 

4 34 

87 43 

99 50 

95 50 

Greece, Athens 

80 00 

0 19 

l 00 

0 60 

7 00 

40 00 

28 00 

50 00 

Italy, Rome 

130 00 

0 25 

0 77 

0.64 

6.00 

42.00 

70.00 

60.00 

Netherlands, Rotterdam/Amsterdam 

90.00 

0.17 

0.46 

0.46 

4.50 

65.00 

70.00 

55.00 

Norway, Oslo 

112.00 

0.21 

0.87 

0.87 

10.03 

115.00 

90.00 

75.00 

Portugal, Lisbon 

70.18 

0.23 

0.58 

0.20 

6.47 

31.58 

43.75 

35.09 

Spain, Madrid 

113.00 

0.15 

0.52 

0.27 

5.50 

42.80 

52.00 

64.00 

Sweden, Stockholm 

40.00 

0.16 

0.56 

0.28 

13.33 

65.00 

45.00 

50.00 

Switzerland, Zurich 

86.34 

0.14 

0.32 

0.30 

7.40 

80.08 

141.41 

92.60 

UK, London 

79.20 

0.17 

0.78 

0.64 

7.90 

67.20 

72.00 

52.20 

USA, New York 

130.00 

0.10 

0.60 

0.60 

8.00 

270.00 

135.00 

140.00 

Yugoslavia, Belgrade 

76.80 

0.14 

0.88 

0.32 

5.60 

38.40 

44.00 

32.00 


The shopping basket contains: 1 kg best steak, or most expensive local equivalent; 2 kg chicken; 12 large fresh eggs: 2 kg potatoes; I kg rice; 1 kg 
butter; 1 litre best quality cooking oil; 1 kg sugar; l kg white loaf or equivalent; tin of Nescafe (125 gms); 500 gms of ground coffee; 1 litre of 
milk; l litre of cheap table wine: a can of beer (standard size); a tin of peas (500 gms); a tin of peaches (500 gms); a large tube of toothpaste (142 
gms); a bar of bath soap (142 gms); a large size packet of powdered detergent (730 gms); a roll of soft tissue toilet paper; a bottle of 100 aspirins; 
and 500 gms of table salt. As far as possible. Financial Times correspondents priced the items as listed. In some cases, local alternatives had to 
be substituted where the quoted product was unobtainable. The hotel room includes bed and continental breakfast for one night in the Hilton or 
nearest local equivalent. Monthly rent is for a three-roomed Western-style flat—fully furnished and equipped—in a good area. The evening out 
for four people embraces a meal at a fashionable restaurant (two aperitifs each, a three-course meat and two bottles of good vintage wine, and 
coffee), a visit to a good-class nightclub (cabaret, 1 bottle of champagne) and live miles for four people by taxi. Men’s clothes include a normal 
weight two-piece off-the-peg lounge suit, 1 pair of good quality town shoes and a good quality cotton shirt. Women's clothes include u medium 
priced summer dress off-the-peg, from a multiple store, a pair of medium-priced nylons and a pair of day shoes. Where possible the men's and 
women's clothes are mass-produced, well-known makes. Services cover the cost of a daily woman working a 20-hour week; a week's laundry for 
one man (8 shirts, 7 pairs of socks, 7 pairs of underpants, a pair of pyjamas and a bath towel) and dry cleaning a man’s two-piece suit. Car hire 
involves a medium-size four-seater saloon, such as a Ford Cortina, Chevrolet or Volkswagen to be driven for a week, covering 500 miles. 
Petrol: 1 litre of a 98-octanc brand. Cigarettes: 20 internationally known king-size tipped and 20 best-quality locally-made tipped cigarettes of 
standard size. Whisky: 1 26| oz bottle of 75 per cent proof Scotch blended whisky (of a well-known brand), 7-ycar-old-typc. Average weekly 
earnings: the construction worker is preferably a 30-ycar-old male bricklayer with a minimum of live years cxprcricncc. The bank clerk is also n 
30-ycar-old male with live years' experience. The secretary is 21 years old, English-speaking, qualified in shorthand and typing; with three year.* 
experience. Where possible, gross earnings plus a normal level of overtime have been quoted. In many countries prices are expected to rise again 
in the New Year and in some cases salaries arc in the course of re-negotiation. The weekly earnings of the construction worker and bank dark in 
Paris arc minimum rates. All Belgrade earnings and the Spanish bank clerk's salary arc net figures. 


Sou Rt f : Financial Times , December 1 ), 1970. 
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arrangement, from the latest issue of London S.W.T.A: 1NT, but the E1U is 
European Trends, published quarterly responsible neither for the emphasis of 
to subscribers only, by the Economist my summary, nor for my interspersed 
Intelligence Unit, 27 St. James’s Place, comments. 

Common Market Lacks Common Policy 

E. B* BROOK 


VIENNA. 

Radio u \iw policies by the most in¬ 
fluential world stales have followed one 
another in such quick succession they 
read almost like entries in a diary. 
Nixon decides to visit Peking; Nixon 
upsets the entire non-communist 
trading world by virtually devaluing 
the dollar and by setting up an extra JO 
per cent charge against imports; Nixon 
decides to visit Moscow; Britain decides 
to join the Common Market; the 
United Nations snubs the IJSA by 
admitting China and expelling Taiwan. 

These events are changing the course 
of post-war history; in one sense they 
may be regarded as moving the world 
back towards pre-war attitudes. In 
any case, they are full of experiment, 
full of risk and the general condition 
of the nations today is that, though 
many arc still comfortably ofT, no one 
knows what will happen next. It is a 
state of mind that makes for excessive 
caution and for disagreements where 
none need exist. 

There is no point in expecting the 
United States to relent and become 
more co-operative again—certainly not 
for a year or two, if then. The deter¬ 
minant in all United States’ policy today 
is the presidential election next year 
which President Nixon is probably more 
determined to win again than any 
United States President in this century. 
He is bent on winning popular support 
now and, at the moment, appears to be 
successful. To achieve it he has taken 
the responsibility of a major world 
unit of exchange off the dollar, is pro¬ 
tecting American industry and farm¬ 
ing with import surcharges and tax 
remissions to home producers; while 
avoiding loss of international face by 
delaying the end of the US military 
intervention in Vietnam Nixon never¬ 
theless placates his left wing by growing 
more friendly with both Peking and 
Moscow. The rebulf to his policy in the 
UN by expelling Taiwan has, in fact, 
made his path towards Peking easier. 
Next year President Nixon can be 
counted on to show that, for America, 
there arc only two other great powers, 
both communist, and western Europe 
expects to receive not only some more 
cold shoulder but more pressure of the 
bullying Connolly type to lean less 
heavily on the USA for protection 
against Washington’s new associates. 

Britain, which has already recognised 
that it can expect less support from 


America, has taken the plunge into the 
Common Market and there will now be 
considerable US pressure on Europe 
to wind up EFTA (the European Free 
Trade Association) altogether. Europe's 
three neutrals—Sweden. Switzerland 
and Austria are nervously considering 
the terms they muy be offered by the 
enlarged Market and are putting their 
houses in better order commercially 
with their eastern neighbour, Comecon. 
Austrian investment is going into both 
Hungary and Yugoslavia and the new 
cast European drive for industrial co¬ 
operation by permitting foreign, non¬ 
communist, investment in its industrial 
enterprises is enjoying the tactical ad¬ 
vantage of an alarmed investment 
market more amenable than usual to 
new offers in relatively new markets. 

Britain is joining the Common Mar¬ 
ket at a time when it is experiencing its 
first really bad bout of anxiety, un¬ 
certainty and disagreement. Like the 
West German “economic miracle” 
—achieved, unlike East Germany’s 
smaller “miracle”, with massive Ameri¬ 
can help—the Common Market’s golden 
days arc fading. It is in a more sorry 
shape than at any time since its crea¬ 
tion. Nothing has gone well for the 
Market this year. It is torn with dissen¬ 
sion within and is being buffetted by the 
Americans from without. Closer integ¬ 
ration is becoming less probable as the 
Market enlarges its membership — the 
common farm policy is threatened and 
there is little or no sign of a monetary 
union. 

Worst of all, the Market shows signs 
of beginning to lose its reputation as 
t he success story and the money-spinner 
of western Europe. Its members arc 
having to pay more to live—prices in W. 
Germany arc 6i per cent higher than at 
this time Jast year and wages 14 per 
cent higher; Holland is 11 per cent 
more expensive to live in and Italy, 
plagued with unrest, has more than one 
million unemployed. The production 
rate in W. Germany has slowed down 
and continues to fall and in Italy is 
already nine points below the high level 
of 1969. Belgium avoids trouble so far 
only by the use of rigorous price cont¬ 
rols and, of all the countries greeting 
Britain into the Market, only France 
has a rising rate of production. But 
even in France living is seven per cent 
more expensive than last year and now- 
where is there readiness to make out 
without so much American investment 


and the support of the dollar. The 
Common Market now has no common 
policy to meet the new conditions 
though there may be some results when 
the Group of Ten meet on November 
22 . 

Most sinister of the Market’s current 
difficulties is the fact that the currency 
changes its members have, with much 
alarm, introduced since mid-August 
threaten the Market’s greatest achieve¬ 
ment, the common farm policy. To 
protect their farmers’ incomes from the 
results of these changes the Market 
members have had to erect a series of 
barriers within the Community. For 
farming, there are now three zones 
within the Market- - West Germany, the 
Low Countries or Benelux and 
France-Ilaly. 

Nervous Members 

One result of these perplexities is 
that some members of the Market, 
though welcoming Britain's decision, 
are more nervous about the UK’s entry 
than they would have been in the pal¬ 
mier days. Many W. German business 
leaders are deeply worried about the 
increased challenge to their prospects 
in third markets and in their home 
market posed by Britain’s entry. W. 
German business is becoming less com¬ 
petitive — a series of resignations by 
leading W. German industrialists from 
their companies is a sure sign of the 
quarrelling their decline has caused — 
and the unions are more aggressive. 
Foreign workers, are being laid off in 
western Europe from Sweden to 
Switzerland, a factor that will hurt 
east Europe, especially Yugoslavia, 
next year. 

The international competitive strength 
of W. German industry is being under¬ 
mined by the second currency revalua¬ 
tion in two years, now in process. The 
W. Germans need to sell at least half 
their products abroad and this margin 
is becoming dangerously narrow by 
their higher prices caused by the re¬ 
valuation. The W. Germans have the 
weakness of being at their best in days 
of success but far less resilient and ad¬ 
aptable than some others when the 
necessity arises to adapt, to rationalise 
and to rc-make programmes, as is the 
case now. 

The result will be that, on January 1, 
1973, Britain will be entering a Europe 
not so cocksure with success but one 
with some very deep problems and an 
experience of the cold wind of recession. 
The risk is that these days of com¬ 
parative adversity may persuade the 
Europeans to repeat all the mistakes 
they made in the 1930’s, a risk increased 
by the credibility gap already existing 
between official expectations and actual 
performance. 
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Trade Winds 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY 

THii union Minister for Industrial 
Development. Mr Moinul Haquc 
Choudhury, revealed at the last week’s 
meeting of the Central Advisory Coun¬ 
cil for Industries that a series of pro¬ 
posals was under the consideration of 
the government to remove constraints 
on industrial growth. The proposals, 
it is understood, would liberalise the 
policy concerning foreign investments, 
foreign collaborations and the larger 
industrial houses. The units belonging 
to these categories in future are likely 
to be allowed to expand more freely 
than hitherto, provided of course this 
does not adversely affect the growth of 
the small-scale sector. Specific guide¬ 
lines are envisaged to be drawn up 
shortly in regard to foreign collaboro- 
tions. The larger industrial houses will 
be encouraged to set up units in areas 
declared backward. A major concession 
in the offing in this regard is the relax¬ 
ing of the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Tradc^Practices Act. 

With a view to meeting the shor¬ 
tages of raw materials, liberal imports 
are proposed to be made in the future. 
A steel bank would be set up from where 
supplies, especially by the small-scale 
units, could be drawn expeditiously at 
reasonable prices. Steel worth Rs 200 
erorcs is likely to be imported this 
year. In view of the present emer¬ 
gency, near-stagnation in industrial 
production and the shyness of capital 
for fresh investment, the existing in¬ 
dustrial capacities arc envisaged to be 
utilised fully. The existing units would 
i>e allowed to expand their production 
by working two or three shifts. They 
may also be permitted to raise output 
through the installation of some balanc¬ 
ing equipment. The minister assured 
the council that applications for li¬ 
cences which were pending with his 
ministry for want of comments from 
other ministries would be soon decided 
upon by his ministry alone if the other 
ministries unduly delayed their com¬ 
ments. 

NEW EXPORT STRATEGY 

A team of four experts from Macy's 

-the largest department store in the 
world—has just completed a tour of this 
country by visiting over 60 firms in the 
home furnishing, ready made garments 
and handicraft industries to assist ex¬ 
ports of these products to the United 
States. The tour of this team, arranged 
hy the United Nations Industrial De¬ 


velopment Organisation (UNIDO) un¬ 
der the location-specific and product- 
specific exports scheme of the Trade 
Development Authority (TDA), marked 
the third phase of the implementation 
of this project. Under the first two 
stages, these industries had been selec¬ 
ted for a intensive effort at exports 
through adaptation of production to 
consumers’ preferences. The adaptation 
of production will take place in the 
fourth stage. 

During their tour, the experts of 
Macy's pinpointed specific areas in the 
various products examined that need 
to be changed in respect of samples, 
designs, drawings, etc. A number 
of other products which could be turn¬ 
ed out by the existing production faci¬ 
lity but which arc not yet produced, 
were indicated by the experts keeping 
in the view the demand situation in the 
US. The experts drew' the attention of 
manufacturers to quota restrictions in 
the US on the imports of women and 
men apparels from Taiwan, Hong kong. 
Korea and Japan and suggested speci¬ 
fic measures whereby the Indian manu¬ 
facturers could take advantage of the 
situation. The firms visited by the ex¬ 
perts also gave some samples to the ex¬ 
perts for#detailed examination. The 
adaptation of these products to con¬ 
sumers’ preference is proposed to be 
made on receiving a detailed report from 
Macy’s. 

The experts told newsmen here 
last week that this project of the TDA 
would yield handsome dividends. 
They assured the support of Macy's to 
the scheme. The consumer preferences, 
they stressed, were changing fast. Pro¬ 
ducts adaptation, therefore, was 
absolutely necessary to keep up exports. 
The experts paid a visit to the Craft 
Designs (1971) Exhibition which was 
held here from November 12 to 18. 
They were impressed by the new designs 
being developed by India craftsman. 

BUILDERS’ MEET 

The eleventh convention of the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Asian and Wes¬ 
tern Pacific Contractor’s Associations 
(IFAWPCA) was inaugurated by the 
President, Mr V.V. Giri, on November 
15, 1971. It is for the first lime that this 
convention has been held in this country. 
The International Federation represents 
13 countries in the South-East Asia and 
Western Pacific Regions — including 
Australia, Hong Kong, Indonesia, 
Korea. Malaysia, New Zealand, Philip¬ 


pines. Singapore. Thailand and Viet¬ 
nam. Mr H.J. Shah. Managing Direc¬ 
tor, Shah Construction Company Ltd, 
is the president of IFAWPCA for 
1970-71. Nearly 500 delegates including 
220 from abroad participated in the 
convention. An international seminar 
on low cost housing was included in 
the seminar and was inagurated by Mr 
l.K. Gujral Minister of State for 
Works and Housing. This Federation 
has been formed to exchange informa¬ 
tion on engineering construction and 
technology, to improve relations bet¬ 
ween the governments and contractors 
of the region and to establish fellowship 
and co-operation among the contractors 
in the countries of Asia and Western 
Pacific. 

TIES WITH W. GERMANY 

The Indian and West German 
governments have agreed to set up 
shortly a small but effective group of 
experts from both sides to re-study mea¬ 
sures of economic co-operation which 
were good enough 10 or 15 years 
ago but need to be re-thought today. 
This was disclosed recently by Mr 
Brandt in a talk with Indian journalists 
on his meeting with Mrs Indira Gandhi. 
Among the problems which the expert 
group was expected to examine were 
those relating to technical aid and the 
encouragement of private German 
investments in India. The group will 
also study a subject which the West 
German Chancellor discussed with the 
recent FJCCI delegations : the Indo- 
German Joint Ventures in Third Count¬ 
ries. Referring to India's request for 
a trade agreement with the EEC, Mr 
Brandt stated that he had told Mrs 
Gandhi that k ‘we would use our in¬ 
fluence to find constructive answers to 
India’s proposals”. He stressed the fact 
that West Germany wanted the Commu¬ 
nity to be outward looking and open for 
maximum contacts. 

WAGE FREEZE IN I S. 

The US government announced on 
November 11. that it would require ad¬ 
vance approval for price increase by 
US corporations with sales of 100 mil¬ 
lion US dollars or more a year and for 
wage boosts covering 5.000 or more 
workers. Issuing the guidelines for 
the post-freeze period, the Cost of Li¬ 
ving Council also declared several new 
exemptions from the economic controls 
that will follow the wage-price freeze 
which expired recently. Mr Donald 
Rumsfeld, the Council's Executive Di¬ 
rector, slated that Phase two of Presi¬ 
dent Nixon's economic stablisalion pro¬ 
gramme would include specific proce¬ 
dures to guard against price increases 
outstripping acceptable pay raises. 
‘‘Procedures arc being adopted by the 
Pay Board and Price Commission to 
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insure that, when appropriate, a firm’s 
price adjustment, will receive the same 
degree of scrutiny as its pay adjust¬ 
ments,” Mr Rumsfeld said. 

INDO-G.D.R. TRADE PACT 

India and Fast Germany signed a 
long-term trade and payment agree¬ 
ment and a protocol for 1972. This 
country will export fodder, coffee, hides 
and semi-finished industrial products 
against machinery, scientific equipment 
and electro-technical and chemical pro¬ 
ducts. The new agreement provides for 
a substantial increase in trade and eco- 
nomic co-operation between the two 
countries. 

. RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT CORPN. 

A new board of directors for the 
National Research Development Cor¬ 
poration of India has been constituted 
by the union government under the 
chairmanship of Mr M.S. Pathak, 
Member, Planning Commission. Dr 
C.V.S. Ratnam will be its Managing 
Director. In addition to chairman and 
managing director, the new board, 
whose term will be one year, will have 
ten members. The National Research 
Development Corporation of India is 
an enterprise of the government under 
the newly constituted Department of 
Science and Technology, devoted to the 
development and utilisation of indi¬ 
genous research and know-how. The 
following are the new members of the 
Corporation: Dr. C. Ambasankaran, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Bombay; 
Prof P.K. Kclkar, Director, Indian 
Institute of Technology, Bombay; 
Mr A.J. Kidwai, Additional Secretary, 
Department of Science and Techno¬ 
logy; Mr V. Krishnamurthy, General 
Manager, Bharat Heavy Electricals 
Ltd, Tiruchi; Mr L. Kumar, Adviser, 
Ministry of Petroleum & Chemicals; 
Dr B.D. Nag Chaudhri, Scientific Ad¬ 
viser to Defence Minister; Dr Y. 
Nayudamma, Director General, Coun¬ 
cil of Scientific and Industrial Research; 
Dr Pranlal Patel. Managing Director, 
Malleable Iron & Steel Casting Co. 
(P) Ltd; Mr K.B. Rao, Director Gene¬ 
ra! of Technical Development; Dr T.K. 
Roy, Managing Director, Chemical 
& Metallurgical Design Co., New 
Delhi. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FERTILIZERS 

The union Ministry of Petroleum & 
Chemicals has urged fertilizer produc¬ 
tion units in the country to maximise 
output and streamline distribution 
arrangements so that fertilizers needed 
for the rabi crops are available at the 
various consumption centres in re¬ 
quired quantities. The units have also 
been asked to review their storage and 
distribution arrangements so that no 
difficulties are experienced by farmers in 
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getting timely supplies. The ministry’s 
action is part of a massive campaign 
launched to make the rabi programme 
a success through timely provision of 
adequate credit and other inputs. The 
fertilizer units in the country produced 
last year 830,000 tonnes of nitrogen and 
229,000 tonnes of phosphates. An am¬ 
bitious programme is now under way 
to reach self-sufficiency in fertilizers by 
1976-77 to achieve the tprget production 
of 155 million tonnes of foodgrains in 
1978-79. 

OUTPUT OF PESTICIDES 

Production of technical grade pesti¬ 
cides in the country has doubled during 
the last five years. In 1970 indigenous 
manufacturers produced 24,396 tonnes 
of pesticides as against 12,185 tonnes in 
1965. It is estimated that during the 
current year more than 26,000 tonnes 
of pesticides will be produced. This is 
again expected to be doubled by the 
end of the fourth five-year Plan. The 
union Ministry ofPetroleum & Chemi¬ 
cals has recently urged prominent for- 
mulators of pesticides to maximise pro¬ 
duction so that they are available to 
farmers in required quantities during 
the rabi season. Plant protection pesti¬ 
cides would be particularly needed for 
the high yielding varieties of crops. 

DRY DOCK OPENED 

The union Minister for Shipping and 
Transport, Mr Raj Bahadur, inaugu¬ 
rated recently the Rs 4.87-crorc dry 
dock at Visakhapatnam, the biggest in 
the country. He pointed out that the 
completion of the construction of dry 
dock was delayed by over a year owing 
to the delay in supply of de-watering 
equi nent. Even now, the 40 tonne 
trawling crane had to be supplied 
and installed. Complimenting the 
shipyard over its performance in de¬ 
livering ships ahead of schedule, he 
said this performance could have been 
further improved but for the delay in 
supply of certain vital ite ns of equip¬ 
ment by indigenous manufacturers. 

SUGAR OUTPUT 

According to the Indian Sugar Mills 
Association, the total sugar production 
in the month of September, 1971, the 
last month of the season 1970-71, has 
been estimated at 18,000 tonnes as 
against about 17,000 tonnes during the 
corresponding period last season. This 
brings the total production during the 
season 1970-71 to 37,65,000 tonnes as 
against 42,62,000 tonnes during the 
corresponding period last season. The 
off-take of sugar from factories during 
the month of Sbptember, 1971 was 
about 424,000 tonnes for internal con¬ 
sumption and 30,000 tonnes for exports 
as against about 292,000 tonnes for 
internal consumption and 42,000 tonnes 
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for exports during the corresponding 
period last season. The total despatches 
in the, season 1970-71 was 4,019,000 
tonnes fbr internal consumption and 
390,000 tonnes for exports as against 
3264,000 tonnes for internal consump¬ 
tion and 212,000 tonnes for export dur¬ 
ing corresponding period last season. 
The total closing stock of sugar with 
factories on September 30, 1971 was 
about 1,442,000 tonnes as against about 
2,088,000 tonnes on the same date last 
season. 

NEW SHIP FOR S.C.I. 

M.V. “Vishva Nayak”, a dry cargo 
vessel of 12,680 DWT built at the 
Hindustan Shipyard Ltd (HSL), was 
delivered to the state-owned Shipping 
Corporation of India (SCI) recently at 
Visakhapatnam. The delivery was ac¬ 
cepted by Mr K.N.G. Menon, the Chief 
Development Manager of SCI, on 
behalf of the corporation. This is the 
twenty-fourth vessel to be built by HSL 
for SCI. The vessel is being placed on 
India/USA (Pacific Coast) run. The 
special feature of the ship is that she 
has been fitted with a “‘Bulbous Bow” 
which will help increase the speed of the 
vessel and economise on fuel consump¬ 
tion. 

This is the first vessel delivered by 
HindustanShip yard at Visakhapatnam 
after the recent commissioning of a dry 
dock in the shipyard. In the past the 
ships had to be taken to Calcutta or 
Bombay for dry docking before 
delivery. 

ASSISTANCE FOR BANGLA DESH 

The government of Kenya has do¬ 
nated a token sum of £11,182 for the 
assistance of Bangla Desh refugees in 
this country. Mr S.K. Kimalel, the 
High Commissioner for Kenya in India, 
stated recently that this had been done 
in response to the UN Secretary Gene¬ 
ral’s appeal to the world community 
for awareness and concern for the acute 
refugee problem in the Indian sub¬ 
continent. 

NAMES IN THE NEWS 

The United Nations have selected 
MrK.L. Naqjappa, Development Com¬ 
missioner, Small Scale Industries, to be 
Adviser to the government of Philip¬ 
pines for preparing a comprehensive 
integrated development programme for 
promoting and assisting small industries. 
Mr Nanjappa who has been assigned 
to the government of Philippines for 
a period of three months will also 
assess the country’s current develop¬ 
ment programme for promoting small 
industries and will indentify specific 
areas for a broader assistance pro¬ 
gramme to small industries. 
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Company Affairs 

TATA CHEMICALS the growth of the country's economy 

and welfare. 


Mr J.R.D. Tata, Chairman Tata Chemi¬ 
cals Ltd, in a statement issued on the 
occasion of the annual general meeting 
held recently made a pointed reference 
to the road blocks in the path of econo¬ 
mic progress resulting from the mis¬ 
application of regulatory laws and urged 
the government to simplify the indust¬ 
rial licensing process. He referred to 
the fertiliser project which was sub¬ 
mitted to the government four years ago 
to help raise fertiliser production in the 
country. Mr Tata pointed out that if 
it had been quickly approved the com¬ 
pany would have been about half way 
through its execution and already in 
production of nearly Rs 50 crores worth 
of fertilisers a year. 

Mr Tata pointed out that the applica¬ 
tion for the expansion of soda ash output 
from 600 to 1,000 tonnes a day had for¬ 
tunately not led to the type of stalemate 
experienced in regard to the fertiliser 
project. But even here there were some 
delays due to cumbersome licensing 
process further complicated by the 
administration of the MRTP Act. 

Mr Tata pointed out that some 
years ago the issue of a letter of 
intent, let alone the industrial licence 
which usually followed it almost 
automatically, provided a virtual 
assurance that the project applied 
for would go through fairly smo¬ 
othly. He added that the situation 
had so deteriorated that at present 
even an industrial licence, often a con¬ 
ditional one, merely permits the recipi¬ 
ent to “launch himself on an obstacle 
course in which the clearance of half 
a dozen ministries may be involved. 
When one of the ‘larger Houses’ is 
concerned, the matter is even subject 
to cabinet approval which naturally 
may take months to obtain". 

Mr Tata stated that the director^ 
had decided to maintain the dividend 
of 15 per cent on ordinary shares on 
the enlarged capital although the total 
amount available for distribution was 
less than the previous year, owing to 
the increased allocations to deprecia¬ 
tion and development rebate reserve. 
He added that the company would- 
continue to take every opportunity 
to expand and improve its plants, pro¬ 
cesses and efficiency to diversity its 
products and thereby to contribute to 


KESORAM INDUSTRIES 

Kesoram Industries and Cotton Mills 
Limited has recorded during the year 
ended March 31, 1971, a gross profit of 
Rs 90.45 lakhs. After adding Rs 16.86 
lakhs there is an available sum of Rs 
107.30 lakhs. From this Rs 97.96 
lakhs is provided for depreciation, leav¬ 
ing a net profit of Rs 9.34 lakhs. No 
provision is made for taxation. In 
respect of other allocations, a sum of 
Rs 419 is provided for investment re¬ 
serve and Rs 9.34 lakhs for general re¬ 
serve No. 2. The directors have proposed 
an equity dividend of 50 paise per share 
on 29,99,522 equity shares and 478 equi¬ 
ty shares pending allotment. This is pay¬ 
able from general reserve. In the pre¬ 
ceding year, a dividend of Rs one per 
share was paid on the reduced capital. 

CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 

Mr LA. Macpherson, Chairman the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
Ltd, told the shareholders on the occa¬ 
sion of the annual general meeting re¬ 
cently that disturbed conditions in the 
state of West Bengal caused a decline 
in the sales of electricity to large 
industrial undertakings. He pointed 
out that decline in the case of jute 
and cotton mills was to the extent of 22 
million units and that in the case of pa¬ 
per mills was by four million units. 
Decline in other industries was by nine 
million units. He added that sales 
to engineering, steel and chemical in¬ 
dustries increased to the extent of 13 
million units. He pointed out that reve¬ 
nue receipts for the year were £18.1 
million compared with £16.9 million 
in the previous year. As unit sales were 
practically unchanged, the increase in 
revenue was due almost entirely to the 
increase in rates with effect from July 
1, 1970. Mr Macpherson added that 
this increase was, however, all but com¬ 
pletely absorbed by increased revenue 
expenditure. Enhanced wages costs, 
he added, were responsible for the 
major portion of the rise in the cost ol 
generation, transmission and distribu¬ 
tion and of administration and general 
establishment charges of £542,000. 
Moreover, he said, imported power 
cost increased by over £733,000. Of 
this latter figure some £360,000 was 
directly attributable to the enhanced 
rates introduced by the Damodar 
Valley Corporation from January 1. 


1970, and State Electricity Board from 
June 29, 1970. The balance represented 
the cost of additional power imported. 
He stated that it was proposed to spend 
something like Rs 17 crores (£9.5 mil¬ 
lion) on development in the quin¬ 
quennium 1970-71 to 1974-75. This 
figure included Rs 3.45 crores (£1.9 
million) for 1970-71. but in spite of ris¬ 
ing costs the company spent only Rs 
two crores (£1.1 million). In addition 
to distrubed conditions in Calcutta 
generally, the company was faced by 
severe labour unrest in its mains depart¬ 
ment which severely curtailed its activi¬ 
ties . 

MYSORE CEMENTS 

Mysore Cements Ltd recorded, dur¬ 
ing the year ended June 30, 1971, a 
profit of Rs 1.21 crores. A sum of Rs 
47.19 lakhs has been deducted for 
depreciation. Development rebate re¬ 
serve absorbed Rs 50 lakhs and Rs 2.33 
lakhs have been transferred to general 
reserves. The directors recommended 
the payment of dividends for the year 
subject to deduction of tax under the 
Income-tax Act 1961, on 70,000 re¬ 
deemable preference shares at the rate 
of 9.5 per cent and on 1,799,514 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at the rate of 
12 1/2 per cent. If these dividends arc 
approved by AID and shareholders at 
the ensuing annual general meeting, 
they will be paid out of the general 
reserves. Development rebate amounting 
to Rs 1.99 crores in respect of the plant 
and machinery installed upto June 
30, 1971 remained to be claimed. A 
sum of Rs 10 lakhs was transferred to 
this reserve last year and a sum of Rs 
50 lakhs has been transferred this year, 
making a total of Rs 60 lakhs. The 
balance will be provided in the sub¬ 
sequent years as and when the company 
earns taxable profits. 

LICENCES & LETTERS OF INTENT 

The following licences and letters of 
intent were issued under the Indus¬ 
tries (Development and Regulation) 
Act 1951 during the four weeks ended 
July 17. 1971. The list contains names 
and addresses of the licensees, articles 
of manufacture, types of licences- 
New Undertaking (NU); New Article 
(NA): Substantial Expansion (SE); 

Carry on Business (COB); Shifting 
and annual installed capacity. 

(During two Weeks Ended July 3, 
1971) 

LICENCES ISSUED 

Ferrous Industries 

M/s J. K. Steel Industries Ltd: 2, 
Mangoc Lane, Calcutta-1. (Rishra- 
West Bengal)--(/) H. RA7 Hopes & 
Rods 18,000 tonnes pa, (//) Box 
strappings & C.R. strips 9,600 ton¬ 
nes pa. (///) Wire 5,400 tonnes pa 
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(COB); M/s Kothari Aulo Parts Manu¬ 
facturers (P) Ltd; S. V. Road, Kapur 
Bavdi. Thana (Maharashtra). (Thana- 
Maharashtra) Steel Forgings (un¬ 
finished)—1800 tanecs pa (COB) M/s 
Union Carbide India Ltd; 5, Parlia¬ 
ment Street, P.O. Box No 533, New 
Delhi. (Calcutta-West Bengal)^ (/) 

Satellite hard facing rods & electrodes- 
50 tons pa, (/'/’) Hard facing tube rods 
80 tons pa, (iii) Satellite castings - 
20 tons pa (NA); M/s Forgings Pvt 
Ltd; 18/5, mile, Mathura Road, Fari- 
dabad (Haryana). (Faridabad-Har- 
yanaV- Steel Forgings- -1,600 tonnes 
pa (COB). 

Fuels 

M/s Bora Colliery Co Ltd; Bora 
Colliery, P.O. Jheria, Distt Dhanbad 
(Bihar). (Bora Colliery-Bihar) --Coal— 
3,40,000 tonnes, pa (SF). 

Prime Movers 

M/s Shriram Refrigeration Industries 
Ltd ; 8E, Rani Jhansi Road, New Delhi- 
55. (Balanagar-Andhra Pradcsh)- 

Diesel Engines (uplo 20 HP1 3,000 
nos pa (COB). 

Electrical Equipment 

M/'s Industrial Cabls (India) Ltd; 
elnduslrial Area, Rajpura (Punjab). 


(Punjab)—ACSR/AAC Conduetors— 

1500 M tonnes pa (COB). 

Telecommunications 

M/s Simco Motors Ltd; Meter Fac¬ 
tory Road, Tiruchirapalli-L (Tamil 
Nadu)—Variable Gang Condensors 
(PVCandAir Type)- 0.6 million nos 
pa (NA); M/s Matchwcll Elcctrocals 
(India) Ltd; VadgaonSheri, OfTNagar 
Road, Pooua-14. (Maharashtra)— 

Hard Ferrites.50 tonnes per annum 

(NA). 

Transportation 

M/s Acme Mlg Co Ltd; Antop Hill 
Wadala, Bombay-31-DD. (Bombay- 
Maharasht ra)— Mechanical Forged 
Feed Lubricators for Internal Combus¬ 
tion Engines- 42,000 nos pa (COB); 
M/s Paxma Axle and Springs (P) Ltd; 
15/4, Mathura Road, Faridabad (Har¬ 
yana) (Faridabad-Haryana)—Tie Rods 
and Tie Rod Ends -1,00,000 nos per 
annum (NU). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s The Andhra Sugar Ltd: Venkat- 
arayapuram, P.B. No 2, Tanuku, (Ta- 
nuku-Andhra Pradesh) — Diffusers 
of De Smot Design (capacity of 2500 
to 4000 tonnes per day)—4 nos valued 


Rs 200 lakhs pa (NA); M/s Hein 
Lehman (India) Ltd; 16, Hare Street, 
Calcutta-1. (Haryana)—Industrial Sc¬ 
reens—Rs 100 lakhs pa after expansion 
(SE); M/s Ingersoll Rand (India) 
Private Ltd: 44, Abdul Ghaffar Road, 
P.B. No 16564, Worli Bombay, (Ahem- 
dabad-Gujarat)— New Article : Air 
Compressor model ESH, ESU-5" 
Stroke sizes 5"x94"—10 nos pa, 

Substantial Expansion . (/) Air Com¬ 

pressors 5* stroke size 7* x 5" ESV & 
ESH—Expansion from 24 nos to 124 
nos per annum, (//) Air compressor 
ESH & ESV —T stroke size 91" X 7* 
-Expansion from 24 nos to 124 
nos pa (SE/NA); M/s Ingersoll Rand 
(India) Private Ltd: 44, Abdul Ghaffar 
Road, P.B. No 16564, Worli, Bombay- 
18. (Ahmedabad-Gujarat)—1. Air 
Compressor size 4" x 11" ESH/ESV- 
12 Nos pa, 2. Dry Vacuum Pumps- - 
18 w :<5" ESH —12 nos pa (NA); M/s 
The Ajay Engg Works Ltd: 183-A, 
Prince Anwar Shah Road, Calcutta. 
(Calcutta-West Bengal)—Power Dri¬ 
ven Pumps—12.000 nos pa (COB). 

Agricultural Machinery 

M/s United Auto Tractors Ltd: D- 
432, Defence Colony, New Dclhi-3. 
(Hyderabad-Andhra Pradesh)—Agri¬ 
cultural Tractors—U-5000 (50HP)U— 
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650 and U-651M-965 HP)—5,000 nos 
pa (NU). 

Chemicals 

Dr Paul Lohmann (India) Ltd, 3, 
Camac Street, Calcutta-16 (West Ben¬ 
gal)— 0) Antimony Potassium Tarta- 
rate, (//) Antimony Sodium Tartarate, 
(iii) Calcium Propionate, (iv) Sodium 
Propionate. ( v ) Lithium Nitrate, (vi) 
Lithium Sulphate, (vii) Lithuium Chlo¬ 
ride, 150 tonnes with an overall cap¬ 
acity of 1500 tonnes pa of Fine Chemi¬ 
cals) (NA); M/s Glaxo Laboratories 
(India) Ltd: Dr Annie Besant Road, 
Worli, Bombay-18. (Maharashtra)— 
J. Laboratory Reagents, 2. Inorganic 
Laboratory Reagents, 3. Buffer Rea¬ 
gents and Reagents Tablets, 4. D.PjX. 
Mountant, 5. Reagents for Bacterio¬ 
logy, 6. Reagents for Pathology, 7. 
O-Tolidine, Reagent for Chlorine esti¬ 
mation. 360 tonnes per annum on the 
basis of maximum utilisation of plant 
and machinery (COB); M/s Bayer 
(India) Lid: Express Towers, Nariman 
Point, P.B. No 1431, Bombay-1 BR 
(Thana-Maharashtra)—Renaeit VII— 
100 tonnes pa (COB); M/s Indian 
Oxygen Lid: Oxygen House, P-34, 
Taratola Road, Calcutta-53. (Kanpur- 
lit tar Pradesh)—Nitrogen gas—36,000 
cub meters pa (COB); M/s India Oxy¬ 
gen Ltd, Oxygen House, P-34, Taratola 
Road, Calcutta-53. (West Bengal)— 
Fluxos 61 tonnes pa (Shifting within 
the same state). 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Ciba of India Ltd, Royal Insu¬ 
rance Building, 14, J. Tata Road, 
Bombay-30, (Maharashtra)-(/) Dexa- 
methasonc Trimethyl Acetate—3 Kgs 
pa (//) Calcium Coraminc—1.5 tonnes 
pa (COB); M/s Ciba of India Ltd : 
Royal Insurance Bldg, 14, J. Tata Road, 
Bombay-20. (Maharashtra)—(/) Sul- 
phonamides (Orisul. Cibazol, Elko- 
sin, Formocibazol, Visulong) --capa¬ 
city after expansion—95 tonnes pa, 
(ii) Antrenyl—capacity after expan¬ 
sion—415 Kgs pa, (iii) Entcbox—Capa¬ 
city after expansion 2150 Kgs pa, (iv) 
Crude Quinone—capacity after ex¬ 
pansion—2850 Kgs pa, (v) Dinabol 
—capacity after expansion—60 Kgs 
pa, (vi) Tablets—Capacity after ex¬ 
pansion 625 million nos pa (SE). 

Paper 

The Metal Box Co of India Ltd: 59, 
C, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta-20. 
(Calcutta-West Bengal)—Treated and 
processed qnd laminated paper and 
board and containers thereof—200 ton¬ 
nes pa (COB). 

Vegetable Oils 

M/s Godrej Soaps (P) Ltd, Eastern 
Express Highway, Vikhroli, Bombay-79. 


(Bombay-Maharashtra) — Groundnut 
oils etc by the solvent extraction 
process—200 tonnes per day in terms 
of oil cakes (COB). 

Cosmetics 

M/s Lakme Ltd : Bombay House, 
Bruce St, Bombay-I. (Bombay-Maha¬ 
rashtra)—(/) (/) Perfumery—3.3 ton¬ 
nes pa, (/i)Cosmetics—114.0 tonnes pa, 
(iii) Toilet preparations—195.9 tonnes 
pa (COB). 

Rubber Goods 

M/s Fort Gloslcr Industries Ltd : 
(Cable Division), Hall & Andersen 
Building, 31, Chowringhee Road, Cal¬ 
cutta-16. (West Bengal)—1. Bicycle 
Tyres—600,000 nos pa, 2. Bicycle 
Tubes—60,000 nos pa (COB). 

Leather 

M/s Eastern Chrome Tanning Corp: 
19-A, Vcpery High Road, Pcriamcnl. 
Madras-3. (Ambur-Tamil Nadu) - 
Wet Blue Chrome and Goat skin—7.20 
lakh nos pa (COB); M/s Maypar 
Leather Mfg Co (P) Ltd: 62/64, Semu- 
doss Street, Madras-1. (Tamil Nadu)- 
Tanned Skins—4,92,500 pcs. per annum 
(COB); M/s Bombay Footwear Pvt Ltd, 
Deoncr, P.O. Bo 7218, Bombay-88. 
(Bombay-Maharashtra)- (/) Leather 
footwear—55,000 pairs, ((//) Industrial 
Gloves—19,000 pairs pa (//) Boot 
Uppers--6,400 pairs pa (COB). 

LETTERS OF INTENT 

Ferrous Industries 

M/s Shankar Estate (P) Ltd: I-A, 
Alipore Avenue, Calcutta-27. (Madhya 
Pradesh)—Mild Steel, Carbon Steel 
and Spring Steel billets—50,000 tonnes 
pa(NU); M/s Vardman Spg & General 
Mills Ltd: Chandigarh Road, Jabalpur, 
Ludhiana-3. (Haryana)--Mild High 
Carbon and Spring Steel Billets— 
50,000 tonnes pa (NU); M/s Amrit 
fianaspati Co Ltd, Ami it Nagar, G.T. 
Road, Ghaziabad (Uttar Pradesh). 

• (Uttar Pradesh)- Mild Steel Billets— 
50,000 tonnes pa (NU); M/s Munjal 
Steel : Hero Nagar, G.T. Road, Ludhi- 
ana-3. (Uttar Pradesh)—C. R. Medium 
and Law Carbon Steel strips from 10 
g to 26 g—12,000 tonnes pa (NU): 
Shri Ramesh Chand : Shop No. 5, 
Hastings Road, New Delhi-1. (Delhi)— 
C. R. Strips- 7,500 tonnes pa (out of 
which 2,700 tonnes will be further 
processed into hardened tempered and 
polish strips) (NU); M/s UP State 
Industrial Corporation Ltd : (UP govt 
Undertaking), Deptt of Industries 
Bldg, 117/420, G.T. Road, Kanpur-2 
(UP)—MS Billets for a capacity of 
1,00,000 tonnes pa from steel produced 
from scrap in 3 electric arc furnace of 


20 tonnes capacity each with the help 
of continuous casting machine (NU); 
M/s Usha Martin Black (Wire Rope*) 
Ltd : 14, Princcp Street, Caleulta-13 
(Ranchi-Bihar)—High/Low Carbon Al¬ 
loy Steel Billets -50,000 tonnes pa 
(NA); M/s Chase Bright Steel Ltd : 
Mehar Chambers, Nicol Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay-1. (Tehsil Majiwada, 
Distt Thana-Maharashtra)—Bright steel 
Bars and shaftings—Expansion from 
12,000 tonnes to 24,000 tonnes pa (SE); 
M/s Coventry Spring and Engg Co 
(P) Ltd, 23 Gancsh Chandra Avenue. 
Calcutta-13 (Nagpur - Maharashtra) - 
High Quality Precision Helical compres¬ 
sion (Flat and Coil) Springs—5,000 
tonnes pa (NU): M's Fritz and Singh 
(P) Ltd : Frit/ House, 227. Netaji Su- 
bhas Road, ToIIygungc, Calcutta-47. 
(Tollygungc-West Bengal)--Filter As¬ 
semblies.1,00,000 Nos pa (SE); Shri 

M. M. Khcny : 1st Main. V Block, 
Kuniura Park, West Extension, Banga¬ 
lore-20. (Bangalore-My sore) — (/) 
Engine Valves -36,000,00 nos, pa (//’) 
Valve guides 36,000,00 nos pa, (iii) 
Tappets - 36,00,000 nos pa (/»■) Ma¬ 
chine components, such as Crosses 
and Steering Knuckles for Automobiles 
etc—2,00,000 Nos pa (NU). 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s John Prasad: 45, First Main 
Road, C.I.T. Nagar, Madras-35. (Tamil 
Nadu) -Tape Recorders- 10,000 nos 
p.a. (NU); M/s Andhra Mechanical 
and Electrical Industries Ltd: 173, 
Second Floor, Fateh Maidan, North 
Road, Hyderabad-4. (Hydcrabad-An- 
dhra Pradesh)— (I) Circuit Breakers 
1IKV—300 Nos pa., (ii) Circuit Brea¬ 
kers 22/33 KV- 75 nos, pa., (iii) Cur¬ 
rent and Potential transformers 11 KV 
—900 Nos pa., (iv) Current and Poten¬ 
tial transformers 22/33 KV—225 nos 
pa., (v) Isolators (motors operated type) 
11/22/33 KV- 100 Nos pa. (NU); 
Shri K. Kumar: C/o Shri J.M. Kapur, 
C-333, Defence Colony, New Delhi. 
(Haryana)—Automobile contact sets— 
121 lakhs Nos pa. (NU); M/s Elgi 
Equipment (P) Ltd: India Flousc, Trichy 
Road, Coimbatore-18. (Coimbatore- 
Tamil Nadu)- Finished Crankshafts 
1,30,000 Nos pa. (NA): M/s Usha Tele¬ 
hoist Ltd : 14, Princcp Street, Calcutta- 
13. (Ballabhgarh-Haryana) -Automo¬ 
tive Chassis Lubricating system—5,000 
Units pa. (NU): Shri A.J. Kothari: 
P.B. No 40, S.V. Road. Kapurbavadi, 
Thana (Maharashtra). (Baroda-Gujarat) 
— Various types of automobile gears 
for automobile tractors — 900 tonnes 
p.a. (NU); M/s Associated Engg. Works 
Ltd: Kashmere Gate, Delhi-6. (Farida- 
bad/Ballabgarh/Bahadurgarh — Hary¬ 
ana)—(1) Hydraulic Jacks (U to 250 ton¬ 
nes)—80,000 Nos pa., (ii) Shock Absor¬ 
bers—1,20,000 Nos pa. (NU); M/s The 
Indian Engg. and Commercial Corp. 
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<P) Ltd: 1201-1202, Akash Deep Bldg., 
Barakhamba Road, New Delhi. (Bhopal 
-Madhya Pradesh)— Fuel Injection 
Equipment Multi-Cylinder and Single 
Cylinder— 1,00,000 Nos pa. (NU); Shri 
V.S. Pooja: 29, Capri, 9, Munay Man- 
dir Road Bombay-6. (Nagpur-Maha- 
rashtra)—(1) Pistons—3 lakhs pa., (ii) 
Piston Rings — 13 lakhs pa., (iii) Piston 
Pins - 3 lakhs pa., (NU) : Smt. Kanta 
Agarwal: C/0 M/s Sales Co., 2797/2315. 
Bara Ba/ar, Kashmerc Cate, Delhi-6. 
(Delhi)- (i) Auto Electrical Contact 

sets and parts thereof,.24.00,000 sets 

pa., (ii) Commutators--3,60,000 pcs. 
pa., (iii) Slip Rings —1,20,000 pcs. pa., 
(iv) Circlips -2,00,000 pcs. pa., (v) 
Condcnsors, - 10,00,000 pcs. pa., (vi) 
Distributors—50.000pcs. pa., (vii) Mag¬ 
netos-- 50,000 pcs. pa. (NU): M/s Usha 
Telchoist Ltd: 14, Princep Street, Cal¬ 
cutta- 13. 24-Parganas-West Bengal)— 
Hydraulic Tipping Gears — 5000 pa. 
(after expansion). (SL). 

Industrial Machniery 

M/s Star Textile F.ngg. Works Ltd: 
Dhanraj Mahal, Appollo Bunder Road, 
Bombay-1. (Manpada-Maharashtra)— 
rashtra)- (i) Ultra Violet Water puri¬ 
fiers—Rs 150 lakhs pa., (ii) Ultra-violet 
Air purifiers Rs 8 lakhs pa.,(iii) Special 
large plants for township water puri¬ 
fiers—Rs 12 lakhs pa. (NA). 

Machine Tools 

M/s The Indian Metal Industries: 
22/A, Industrial Area, N.LT. Farida- 
bad. (Faridabad-Haryana>—Fully auto¬ 
matic bottling plants Rs 60 lakhs pa. 
(NU): M/s Raja Bahadur Motilal 
Poona Mills Ltd: Tractor Department 
Engg. Division, 5, Raja Bahadur Moti¬ 
lal Road, P.O. Box No. 50, Poona-1. 
(Poona-Maharashtra) ~ lndigonous 
Agricultural Tractors (37 HP)—10,000 
nos pa. (NA). 

Office and Household Equipment 

M/s Cutler-Hammer India Ltd: 20/4, 
Mathura Road, Ballabgarh (Haryana), 
(Ballabgarh-Harvana) -Thermostats— 
Total cap acity -50,000 nos pa. after ex¬ 
pansion. (SL); Shri P.R. Ramacliandran: 
C/o The Sarada Agencies. 1/155, Mount 
Road, Madras-2. (Madras-Tamil Nadu) 
-Portable Typewriters 15,000 nos 
pa. (Nli). 

Medical & Surgical Appliances 

M/s Iscomed Industries Pvt. Ltd, Bom¬ 
bay*-Agra Road, Bombay-80. (Bom- 
bay-Maharashtra) -- (i) Electro surgical 
Unit- J00 nos. pa., (ii) Single and Duel 
Speed E.G.G. Apparatus—(Electro 
Cardiogram) — 100 nos. pa. (iii) 
Heart Papers—50 nos. pa., (iv) Heart 
Difibrillators—50 nos pa., (v) Va¬ 
cuum Aspirator — 200 nos pa., (vi) 
Hydraulic Operation Table — 100 nos 
pa., (vii) Respirators - 50 nos pa., 


(viii) Shadowless Lamps, Large -100 
nos pa., (ix) Surturo Needles—2 lacs 
pakts. of 6, (x) Disposable Syringes and 
Needles—30 lacs nos pa., (xi) Dispos¬ 
able Blood Transfusion sets- 5 lacs 
nos. (NA). 

Industrial Instruments 

Shri Bhanubhai Patel : “Honest 
House,” Bakhro Road, Vallabh Vidy- 
nagar, Gujarat. (Vallabh Vidyanagar- 
Gu jarat)—Automatic Weighing and Bag 
Filling Units—100 units pa. (NU). 

Chemicals 

Shri S.P. Sachdeva and others: 35, 
Model Town, Sonepat (Haryana). 
(Sonepat-Haryana) - - Oxygen Gas— 
.45 million cubic meters, pa. (NU); 
Smt. Mohini Chouwdhury : Village 
Sheikhpura, P.O. Hansi, Distt. Hissar, 
(Haryana). (Hansi-Haryana) — do. 
(NU); The Tamil Nadu Industrial De¬ 
velopment Corp. Ltd : 150-A, Mount 
Road, Madras-2. (Sivaganga-Tamil 
Nadu)-- Potassium Chlorate—1825 ton¬ 
nes pa. (NU);M/s Sanghi Motors (Bom¬ 
bay), Pvt. Ltd : 39-A Hughes Road, 
Bombay-7. (Bombay-Maharashtra)— 
Oxygen and Acetylene plants—3 Nos 
pa. (NA); M/s Steel Krafls : G.T. 
Road, Panipat (Haryana) (Panipat- 
Haryana)— Oxygen Gas—.45 million 
cubic meters pa. (NU); M/s Kanoria 
Chemical and Industries Ltd : 9, Bra- 
bourne Road, Calcutta-1. (Maharashtra) 
—Toluene Di-Isocyanate—3,600 tonnes 
pa. (NU); Shri S.S. Kohli: 2, Club Road, 
Civil Lines, Delhi-6. (Allahabad-Uttar 
Pradesh)—Oxygen Gas—.45 million 
cubic meters pa. (NU). 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s UNI UCB (P) Ltd: 22, Bhula- 
bhai Desai Road. Bombay-26. (Bombay- 
Maharashtra)—(i) Colimycin Tablets-- 
50 lakhs Nos 1/2 mu/Tablcts, (ii) Coli¬ 
mycin Injection—2 lakhs vials of l 
mu & 1/2 mu per vial., (iii) Colimycin 
Drops -50,000 vials of 4 mu/vial, (NA). 

Paper & Pulp Products 

Shri H. P. Dhanuka: C/o M/s 
Dhanuka & Sons, 14, Nctaji Subhas 
Read, Calcutta-1. (UP)—(i) Art Paper 

-2000 tonnes pa., (ii) Cluome Paper 
-2600 tonnes pa. (NU); Dr. P.L. 
Anand: C-266. Defence Colony, New 
Delhi-. (Madhya Pradesh/Orissa) Pulp 
and Paper 60,000 tonnes pa. (NU). 

Glass 

Shri C.K. Bagla, 2-B, Ronaldshay 
Road, Alipore-Calcutta-27. (Rajasthan) 
- Glass Bottles— 18,000 tonnes pa. 
(NU); M/s Rajasthan State Industrial 
and Mineral Development Corporation 
Ltd: 100, Jawaharlal Nehru Marg, 
Jaipur (Rajasthan). (Rajasthan)—Glass 
Bottles and Containers—18,000 tonnes 


pa. (NU); M/s The Travancore Ogale 
Glass Mfg. Co. Ltd; Alwaye-4, Kerala. 
(Alwayc - Kerala) — Glass Bottles— 
12,600^ tpnnes per annum (after ex¬ 
pansion). (SE). 

Ceramics 

M/s Ganon Dunkerley & Co Ltd: 
Chartered Bank Building, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay-1-BR, 
(Hazaribagh - Bihar) — (i) Synthetic 
Mullile—12,000 tonnes pa, (ii) Special 
Ceramics for Petroleum & Chemical 
Industries—6,000 tonnes pa., (iii) High 
Alumina products—12,000 tonnes pa, 
(iv) Castables & Mortars — 12,000 
tonnes pa, Total capacity 42,000 
tonnes pa. (NU). 

limber Products 

M/s Surma Veneer & Laminates 
(Pvt) Ltd: (PO.) Karimgunj, Distt. 
Cachar (Assam), (Karimgunj-Assam) - 
Assam)- (i) Commercial and Dccoia- 
ralive Plywood—2,90,000 sq. mts. 
per annum, (ii) Teak Veanors—3,57,000 
sq. mts. pa. (NU). 

CHANGES IN THE NAMES OF 
OWNERS/U N DERTAKINGS 

(Information pertains to particular 
licences only) 

For M/s Golden Tobacco Co (P) 
Ltd, New Delhi to M/s Golden Tobacco 
Company Ltd, New Delhi. 

LICENCES REVOKED OR 
SURRENDERED 

M/s High Quality Steel Ltd, Calcutta 
-Alloy and Special Steel. 

(During Two Weeks Ending 
July 17 1971)* 

LICENCES ISSUED 

Ferrous Industries 

M/s Indian Hume Pipe Co Ltd: 
Construction House, Walchand Hira- 
chand Marg, S.E. Bombay-1. (Pogoan- 
Distt. Thana-Maharashtra) --Welded 
Steel Pipes of 2500 mm to 3000 mm and 
specials of large dia.—20,000 tonnes 
pa (COB); M/s Spheroidal Castings 
Ltd, 20, Second Line Beach, Madras-1. 
(Madras-Tamil Nadu)—(/) S.C. Iron 
Castings—150 tonnes pa. (ii) Alloy 
Iron Castings—70 tonnes pa. (iii) 
Cast Iron Castings -5(H) tonnes pa 
(COB); M/s Raunaq & Co (P) Ltd, 
14/15-F, Connaught Place, New Delhi. 
(Faridabad-IIaryana)-Glavanised Mal¬ 
leable Iron fittings l* to 3* size 
range -5000 tonnes pa. (NU). 

Non-Ferrous Industries 

M/s Binani Metal Works Ltd: 38, 
Strand Road, Calcutta*!. (Foreshore 
Road Shibpur, Howrah—West Bengal) 
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And JAL Air Cargo can save you both 


A sea voyage is fine for a long 
vacation. But your freight goods 
don't need a vacation. They need 
to get to their destination fast—to 
start earning back the money 
you've already put into them. 
Which is why we urge you to 
’ consider this: Packing charges. 


interest, insurance, storage, dep¬ 
reciation-all are lower when you 
ship JAL Air Cargo. And we'll 
prove it for you. For full infor¬ 
mation on cost reduction through 
air freight, see your cargo agent, 
freight forwarder or JAL Cargo 
Representative. 


AIR 

Utedvtortheworta 


© ' 


In cooperation with 
Air France, Alitalia end Ltifttianee. 




Problems 

1 You have the 

□ resources and you 
want to know what 
projects are 
profitable in 
Maharashtra. 

2 You want a 

□ feasibility study 
made on your 

■ project and are 
willing to pay only 
25% of the cost. 

3 You need 

□ evaluation of an 
alternative site for 
your project. 


You want to start 
a small or medium- 
scale industry and 
you need 75% 
capital assistance. 

You know what 
industry to start 
but you don't know 
where In 
Maharashtra. 

You want share 
capital participation 
and under-writing 
support. 

You want short¬ 
term, medium-term 
or long-term loans 
on easy conditions. 


8 You want to locate 

□ suppliers of raw 
materials. 

9 You need interest- 

□ free loans (from 
the sales tax you 
pay) to set up 
another project. 

10 You need 

□ expeditious 
clearances for 
various basic 
industrial needs 
like water, land, 
power, telephone, 
etc. 


For correct solution to any or all of these problems 
write to the Senior Development Officer. 

Zicon- fa k<o^ fai&fon cfevtfopig ixducfnkis 

firm] THfi STATE INDUSTRIAL AND INVESTMENT 
I J CORPORATION OF MAHARASHTRA LIMITED 

^ Nlrmal, 1st Floor, Nariman Point, Bombay-1. 

Tel: 296216. Tolox: 011-3066. 


Solutions 

(a) SICOM's Project 
Investigation Service. 

(b) SICOM's Capital 
Participation Scheme. 

(c) SICOM's Plant 
Location Service. 

(d) SICOM’s Industrial 
Services Division. 

(e) Government of Maharashtra's 
Package Scheme of Incentives/ 
(SICOM administered). 

(f) SICOM's flexible schemes 
for financial assistance. 


— .J 

SICOM people 
work hard 
with expertise 
and guts. 

Like you. 

CHteesMo) 
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—Non Ferrous Castings—1400 tonnes 
pa (COB). 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Union Carbide India Ltd: Par¬ 
liament Stret, P.O. Box No 533, New 
Delhi-1. (Madras-Tamil Nadu)—Dry 
Cells purely for meeting defence re¬ 
quirements— 72 million nos pa. (COB); 
M/s Lamp Caps & Filament Ltd; 16, 
Khorshed Buildings, Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta Road, Bombay-1. (Nasik- 
Maharashtra)—T ungsten Filaments 
wires from rod stage—150 million 
meters pa (Shifting—from Thanato 
Nasik-same state). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Ingersoll Rand (India) Pvt Ltd; 
Khanna Construction House, 44-Mau- 
lana Abdul Ghaffar Road, Worli, Bom¬ 
bay (Ahmedabad-Gujarat)—-DM 20 
Drill Master Track--mounted com¬ 
pressed Air-operated Blast Hole Drills 
—12 Nos pa. (COB). 

Machine Tools 

Chairman & Managing Director, 
Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd: Banga¬ 
lore. (Bangalore-Mysore)—(*) Col¬ 
umn Drill Machines—54 nos pa, (ii) 
internal Grinding machines 140 Nos 
pa, (iii) Chuckers—12 nos pa, (/r) 
Mini Chuckers--120 nos pa, (v) 
Tool Grinding & Lapping Machine 
G.T.—capacity to be fixed after 2 years 
from the date of commencement of 
production of this item. (NA). 

Sugar 

M/s The Kisan Sahakari Chini Mills 
Ltd: Kaimganj, Distt Farrukhabad, 
UP. (Through the Distt Magistrate 
Farrukhabad, UP) (Village Naraina- 
man, Teh. Kaimganj-UP) — Sugar 
crushing capacity of 1,250 tonnes of 
sugar cane per day (NU). 

Ceramics 

M/s Neivcli Ceramics and Refrac¬ 
tories Ltd: (PO) Vadular, South 
Arcot Distt Tamil Nadu) (Vadalur- 
Tamil Nadu) -Vitreous China Sani¬ 
taryware—3000 tonnes pa after ex¬ 
pansion (SE). 

LETTERS OF INTENT 

Ferrous Industries 

M/s Jain Tube Co (1964) Ltd: Jain 
Bhavan, Hauz Qazi, Delhi-6 (Ghazia- 
bad-UP)-~ Hot Rolled Skelp 50,000 
tonnes pa, (NA); M/s Yogesh Corpo¬ 
ration Ltd: 283/6, Gandhi Road, K. 
P. Building 1st Floor, Ahmedabad. 
(Ahmedabad-Gujarat)—Ductile Iron 
Pipes and Fittings— 50.000 tonnes 
pa (NU). 

Non-Ferrous Industries 
M/s Ceminco Binani Zinc Ltd: PO 
Udyogamandal, Kerala. (Alwaye- 
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Kerala)—Zinc Ingots—Expansion from 
20,000 tonnes to 40,000 tonnes pa 
(SE). 

Prime Movers 

Shri Umakant A. Takle: 240-F, 
Shaniwar Peth, Karad, Distt Satara 
(Poona-Maharashtra)—(/) Pistons—7.5 
lakhs nos, (ii) Pistons Rings—7.5 
lakhs nos, (iii) Piston pins—10 lakhs 
nos, (iv) Cylinder Liners 3.5 lakhs 
nos (NU). 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Kundasons: S-2, Green Park 
Extension, New Delhi-16. (Haryana) 
—(i) Heart Rate Cardioscope and Car- 
dioscope—150 Nos pa., (ii) Synchro 
Trigger Defibrillator —150 nos pa., (iii) 
Demand Pacemaker—150 nos pa., (iv) 
Heart Rate Meter—150 nos. pa, (v) Re¬ 
corder -150 nos pa., (vi) Dual & Multi¬ 
channel Recorders—150 nos. pa, (NU); 
M/s Heavy Electricals (India) Ltd: 
Pipelani, Bhopal-32. (Bhopal-Madhya 
Pradesh)(l) New Articles: Automatic 
Regulating Equipment for (a) Voltage, 
(b) Current, (c) Frequency, (d) Speed & 
control parameters, —425 nos valued 
at Rs 150 lakh pa., (II) Substantial 
Expansion : (a) Laminations for Elect¬ 
ric motors—3,700 tonnes pa., after ex¬ 
pansion, (b) Small motors—8,000 mo¬ 
tors pa., after expansion., (c) Moulding 
& Hard Micanite hand ouilt flexible 
mica sheets machine—built flexible mica. 
Folium and paper etc. other, insulating 
materials—250 tonnes pa. (NA/SE); 
M/s Rutjpnsha Simpson (P) Ltd: 
International House, Agra Road. 
Vikharoli, Bombay-83. (Bombay- Ma¬ 
harashtra)—!. Frequency Counters—25 
nos. pa, 2. L.F. Generators -100 nos 
pa, 3. Temperature Testers -200 nos 
pa, 4. Audio Wattmeter -200 nos. 
pa, 5. Micro Volt Attenuzter—200 
nos pa., 6. Panel Meters -150 nos pa., 
(a) Edgewise meters 10 micro amps to 
1000 amps & I to—100V, 5,000 nos 
pa., (b) Meters with contact type re¬ 
lays externally adjutable J5 VD 10 m 
A max, 3,(XX) nos pa., (c) Meters with 
contactless relays 115V-10 Amp 2,000 
nos pa., Milliolim meter- 150 nos p.a. 
(SE). 

Transportation 

M/s Popular Auto Corporation: 22, 
Krishna Motor Market, Kashmere Gale, 
Delhi. (Faridabad-Haryana) * Trans¬ 
mission and transfer case assembly 
and cage assembly—rear and front axle 
for an annual capacity of 30,000 
sets and 10,000 sets respectively. 
(NU); M/s Tcksons (P) Ltd: Modi 
Chambers, Bombay-4. (Bombay Maha¬ 
rashtra) —(a) Substantial pans ion. 
(i) High pressure hydraulic hoses - 
50,000 nos pa. after expansion, (ii) Fuel 
& oil hoses—9,00,000 nos pa. after 
expansion, (b) New Articles : (i) Self 
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Scaling and quick release couplings-- 
25,000 nos pa., (ii) Swivel Angular 
Joints—2,00,000 nos pa. (NA/SE); Shri 
S.C. Chhiba: S-490, Greater Kailash, 
New Delhi-48 (Ghaziabad/Faridabad/ 
Delhi-UP/Haryana/Delhi) Shock 
Absorbers —3,88,000 nos pa. (including 
30,000 shock absorbers for Railways 
and 8,000 nos for armoured vehicles). 
(NU):M/s imperial Auto Industries: 
3, New Colony, Opp. Railway Station, 
Faridabad (Haryana). (Faridabad-Har¬ 
yana)—Brake Hoses and Fuel Hoses— 

1,20,000 Nos each (after expansion). 
(SE); M/s Avalon Products Pvt Ltd: 
United Building (2nd Floor), No 2 
Mission Road, Bangalore-2. Hoskate- 
Mysore) (0 Starter Switches- -1,00,000 
nos pa., (ii) Piono Switches—3,00,00 
nos pa., (iii) Stearing Mounted 
Swtiches—75,000 nos pa., (iv) Wiper 
Motors- 2,00,000 nos pa., (v) Spe¬ 
cial Locks 5,00,000 nos pa., (vi) 
Clocks of special type—25,000 nos pa., 
(vii) Safety Flashers -1,00,000 nos pa. 
(NU): M/s Popular Auto Corpora¬ 
tion, 22, Krishna Motor Market, Kash¬ 
mere Gate, Delhi-6. (Faridabad-Hary- 
yana) ~Head Lamps, complete with 
sealed beams—3,00,000 sets pa. (NU). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Tahira Industries (India) Pvt 
Ltd: 19/21, Manhor Dass St., Opp. 
G.P.O. Bombay-1. (Bombay/Nasik- 
Maharashtra)— (i) Petroleum Processing 
Equipment, (ii) Chemical Equipment, 
(iii) Dryers, (vi) Distillation Units, (v) 
Sulphur Extraction Units, (vi) Heat 
Exchangers —Rs 1 crorc pa. (NU). 

Machine Tools 

M/s Danfoss (India) Ltd: B-20/21, 
Industrial Area, Site No. No 3, Meerut 
Road. Ghaziabad (UP). (Ghaziabad- 
UP)—Hydraulic equipment such as 
hydraulic motors, pumps, and steering 
units — worth Rs 1 crore pa. (NA). 

Agricultural Machinery 

M/s International Tractors Co of 
India Ltd. AkurJi Road. Kandivli 
(East), Bombay-67. (Maharashtra) ~ 
Agricultural Tractors Expansion from 
7,000 nos to 10,000 nos pa. (SE) 

Medical & Surgical Appliances 
Shri K.D. Kehr : 7/77, Tilak Nagar, 
Kanpur (UP). (Kanpur-UP) Suture 
Needles 3 million nos pa. (NU). 

Scientific Instruments 

M/s Jintan Clinial Thermometer Co 
(India) Pvt Ltd. Surendranagar (Guja¬ 
rat). )Surendranagar-Gujarat) Cli¬ 
nical Thermometer—3 million dos 
pa. (i.c. 40,08,000 nos paAaflcr expan¬ 
sion). (SE). 

Chemicals 

Ms Dharamsi Morarji C hemical Co 
Ltd: Prospect Chambers, 317-21, Dr 
Dadabhoi Naoroji Road. Bombay. 
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(Ambernath-Maharashtra) — (i) So* 
dium Silico Flouridc—1750 tonnes pa., 
(ii) Aluminium Flouridc—1550 tonnes 
pa. # (iii) Sodium Fluoride—700 tonnes 
pa., (vi) Activated Silica—550 tonnes 
pa. (NA); The Fertilizer Corporation of 
India Ltd -.Trombay Unit, Bombay-74. 
(Trombay-Maharashtra)—Phosphoric 
Acid—32,000 M.T. pa. (NA); M/s 
Central Oxygen and Acetylene : C/o 
M/s Ashoka Carpet, 24, Barakham- 
ba Road, New Delhi. (Faridabad-Har- 
yana>—Liquid Oxygen- . 45 million 
cub. meters pa. (NU); M/s Maganmal 
Ncmichand : Balaganj, Agra-4, (UP). 
(Agra-UP)—Oxygen Gas—.45 million 
cub. meters pa. (NU); M/s Eastern Air 
Products (P) Ltd : 1 & 2, Industrial 
East, Govindpura, Bhopal. (Bhopal- 
Madhya Pradesh)- . 45 million cub. 
met. pa (SE); Dr Panna Lai Bhatia: 38, 
Rajindra Park, New Delhi-5. (Delhi)— 
Oxygen Gas--.45 million cub. meters 
pa. (NU). 

Dye-Stuffs 

M/s Amur Dye-Chem Ltd : Rang 
Udyan, Sitladevi Temple Road, Mahim, 
Borabaj-6. (Maharashtra)—Reactive 
Dyes (Vinyl Sulphone Type)—Expan¬ 
sion from 250 tonnes to 500 tonnes pa. 
(SE). 

Fertilzer 

M/s B.K. Poddar : Poddar Court, 18, 
Rabindra Sarani, Calcutta. (Kandla- 


Gujarat)—Woollen Carpet Yarn—5.28 
million lbs. pa. (NU). 

Sugar 

M/s Shri Bileshwar Khand Udyog 
Khedut Sahakari Mandli Ltd : Kodi- 
nar, Distt. Amreli, Gujarat 
(Kodinar-Gujarat)—Sugar — Expan¬ 
sion from cane crushing capacity of 
2,600 tonnes to 4,000 tonnes per day. 
(SE); M/s Niphad Sahakari Sakhar 
Karkhana Ltd : Pimpalas, Bhausheb- 
nagar, Distt. Nasik, Maharashtra 
(Pimplas-Distt. Nasik, Maharashtra)— 
Sugar— Expansion from canc crushing 
cap acity of 1000 tonnes to 2,000 ton¬ 
nes per day. (SE). 

Food Processing Industries 

Shri Tajumal R. Pamnani: Mistry 
Park, 77-B, Desai Road, Bombay. 
(Ahmedabad-Gujarat)—Biscuits—3,000 
tonnes pa. (NU); Shri K.L. Lamba; 
Meva Hotel Building, Queens Garden 
Delhi-6. (Ghaziabad-UP)—Biscuits— 
3,000 tonnes pa. (NU). 

Rubber Goods 

M/s Premier Rubber and Cable In¬ 
dustries: Savoy Chambers, 5, Wallace 
Street, Fort, Bombay-1. (Bihar).—Auto¬ 
mobile Tyre and Tubes—3 lakhs Nos. 
of each pa. (NU); M/s Universal Tyres 
Ltd,: 35-D, C.Y. Chintamani Road, 


Allahabad-2 (UP). (Naini-UP)— 
3 lakh nos. pa. (NA). 

Leather find Leather Goods 

M/s T. Abdul Wahid & Co; No. 9, 
Vepery High Road, Ambur (North 
Arcot Distt.) Madras-3. (Ambur-Tamil 
Nadu)—(i) Wet Blue Chrome Tanned 
Skins—36 lakhs nos pa. after expansion, 
(ii) Finished leather from hides such as 
full chrome upper leather etc.—3 lakhs 
nos. pa., (iii) Finished leather from 
Sheep and Goat skins such as Suedes, 
fine Gloving leather, lining leather 
etc, —16 lakhs nos pa. (NA/SE). 

Glass 

M/s Kuldip Industrial Corporation, 
41, Industrial Area, Chandigarh-2. 
(Brotimala-HP)—Glass Bottles— 

20,000 tonnes pa. (NU). 

CHANGES IN THE NAMES OF 
OWNERS/UNDERTAKINGS 

(Information pertains to particular 
licences only) 

From M/s Auto Accessories (India) 
Ltd, to M/s Forbes Forbes Campbell 
& Co. Ltd, (Auto Division). 

LICENCES REVOKED OR 
SURRENDERED 

(Information pertains to particular 
licenes only) 

M/s J.K. Engineering Works Ltd, 
Kanpur—Cast Iron Spun Pipes. 
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TATA CHEMICALS LIMITED 


The following statement by Mr, J.R.D. Tata, Chairman of Tata Chemicals Limited, dealing with 
the Company's working for the year ended 30 June 1971, has been issued to the shareholders. 


To The Members, 

The Year’s Working 

Shareholders will, I hope, have noted 
from the annexed accounts that for the 
ninth year in succession the profits 
before tax were higher than in the pre¬ 
vious year. With the project for the 
further expansion of our soda ash pro¬ 
ducing capacity from 600 to 1000 tonnes 
a day finally approved by Government, 
we may now look forward over the next 
three years, including the current one, 
to another period of growth towards 
significantly higher levels of produc¬ 
tion, turnover and profit. 

2. It is because of these encouraging 
prospects that your Directors decided 
to maintain the dividend of 15% on 
ordinary shares on the enlarged capital, 
even though the total amount available 
for distribution this year was less than 
in the previous year owing to the much 
larger allocations to depreciation and 
development rebate reserve. 

Dividend Policy 

3. There are, I know, some share¬ 
holders who consider that in these un¬ 
certain days, when investors have little 
to look forward to but further assaults 
on their interests by Government, 
Companies should distribute in divi¬ 
dends the bulk of the profits instead of 
ploughing back substantial amounts in¬ 
to modernisation and expansion. This 
is a defeatist and short-sighted view 
to take for it assumes that never will 
good sense prevail and economic rea¬ 
lties bring about a change in Govern¬ 
ment policies. It is also clearly against 
the long term interests of shareholders. 
Apart from the fact that, private sector 
industries, however difficult life may be 
made for them by Government and 
Parliament, have a duty to the country 
to increase their output and efficiency, 
it is in fact the only way in which, they 
can survive and prosper, despite all the 
difficulties and obstacles placed in their 
way. 

4. A cursory study of the financial 
and profit standing of a representative 
section of the private sector shows 
clearly that those companies which, for 
any reason, have been unable or un¬ 
willing to modernise and expand, have 
either stagnated or fallen back, 
whereas those companies which were 
able to invest the necessary re¬ 
sources in money, and effort to achieve 


growth and improved efficiency have 
produced good financial results. 

5. Your Company is a typical exam¬ 
ple of the latter, and I, for one, hope 
that subject only to limitations imposed 
by Government, it will continue to take 
every opportunity to expand and im¬ 
prove its plants, processes and efficiency, 
to diversify its products and, generally, 
to contribute to the growth of the 
country’s economy and welfare. 

Restrictions on Growth 

6. I have referred to Gover uent 
curbs on growth. These unfortunately 
continue to be the most serious obstacle 
to progress so far as the private sector is 
concerned, and the main cause of the 
present slow-down in industrial growth. 
Once the country had decided many 
years ago to base its future development 
on a planned and controlled mixed eco¬ 
nomy, it was inevitable, and right 
too, that the freedom of action which 
private enterprise had enjoyed in the 
past would be restricted in the future 
so as to conform to the new pattern, 
but it was reasonable to hope that Go¬ 
vernment would exercise the tremendous 
economic powers it had secured from 
Parliament in such a way as to promote 
the maximum growth of both sectors 
and would draw fully on the large and 
growing resources in initiative, experi¬ 
ence and managerial skills available in 
the private sector. 

7. It was to be expected that, in 
Parliament’s anxiety to see the public 
sector develop quickly some temporary 
restrictions would be imposed on the 
growth of the private sector in certain 
fields, but subject to that caveat one 
could have hoped that all economic deci¬ 
sions would be results-oriented and free 
from ideological bias. Such hopes, 
which in my innocence 1 myself shared, 
have been belied in practice. 

Failure to Discriminate 

8. That Government have had rea¬ 
son, in recent years, to be suspicious of 
big business in India, is to be admit¬ 
ted in the light of the greed and lack of 
ethics demonstrated in the last two de¬ 
cades by certain elements in the private 
sector. No one could object therefore 
to Government imposing restrictions 
on such elements or even outright denial 
of further growth to them until they 
proved deserving of public confidence. 
What is, in my view, highly unfair and 


unjustifiable as well as dctriitiental to 
the public interest is Government’s 
insistence on tarring the whole of the 
private sector with the same brush and 
denying or delaying growth even for 
those with an unimpeachable record of 
efficiency, fair dealing and sense of so¬ 
cial responsibility. 

Frustrating Delays 

9. Superimposed on the crippling 
effect of Government's licensing policies 
on growlh now based largely on an ob¬ 
sessional hostility to any large-scale 
enterprise in t he private sector, unending 
delays have plagued projects for expan¬ 
sion, diversification or modernisation 
submitted to Government for approval. 
Our own Company, in recent years, has 
provided its quota of examples of frust¬ 
rating delays and obstacles strewn along 
the path of every project submitted to 
Government, however urgently needed 
and beneficial to the country. 

Fertilizer Project 

10. Today, a full four years after it 
was submitted in response to Govern¬ 
ment's own invitation to the private sec¬ 
tor to help raise fertiliser production in 
the country, the magnificent fertiliser 
project we put forward in November 
1967, remains undecided. If it had 
been quickly approved as it deserved to 
be, we would by now have been about 
half way through its execution and al¬ 
ready in production of some Rs 50 
crorcs worth of fertilisers a year. In¬ 
stead, unable to reconcile themselves to 
such “bigness" in a project mooted by 
one of the so-called larger houses. Go¬ 
vernment. ufter two and a half years of 
procrastination, compelled us to re¬ 
duce the project to about a third of its 
original size. Even after this was 
agreed to, a fresh objection was raised 
in connection with the import, in the 
initial years, of phsophorie acid instead 
of sulphur for making phosophoric 
acid with imported or indgenous 
phosphate rock. The import of phos¬ 
phoric acid in the initial period was 
a fundamental element in our pro¬ 
ject, which was aimed, insofar as the 
manufacture of phosphatic fertilisers 
was concerned, at the total elimination 
of sulphur through a process, still un¬ 
der development abroad ahd at Mit ha- 
pur, using hydrochloric acid instead of 
sulphuric acid. 

11. We have i nformed Gov eminent 
that the proposed change in the Letter 
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of Intent effects a fundamental and un¬ 
acceptable change in the project and 
that if it is insisted upon, we would 
prefer to abandon altogether the phos- 
phatic parr of our project until it can 
be undertaken without importing sul¬ 
phur. Discussions are continuing on 
the subject and, at the rate at which 
this project has moved in t he past, I can 
only hope that I shall be able to an¬ 
nounce in my Chairman's Statement 
next year that some further progress 
has been made. 

Soda Ash Expansion 

12. 1 am happy to say that our appli¬ 
cation for the expansion of our soda 
ash output from 600 to 1,000 tonnes a 
day has not led to the type of stalemate 
experienced by us upto now in regard 
to our fertiliser project, and wc arc 
grateful to Government for their clea¬ 
rance of the project in May this year. 
But even here we have a striking exa n- 
ple of the serious delays caused by 
Government's cumbersome and time- 
consuming licensing process, now fur¬ 
ther complicated bv the administration 
or the M.R.T.P. Act. 

13. The fact that a serious shortage 
of soda a«*h would develop unless capa¬ 
city was quickly increased, and that it 
would inevitably lead either to a heavy 
outgo of foreign exchange on imports, 
or a set-back to production in con¬ 
suming industries, accompanied by 
large-scale black marketing, became 
evident over two years ago. It was in 
recognition of this impending shortage 
that we submitted our project for the 
expansion of our capacity to 1,000 ton¬ 
nes per day in May 1969. Yel it took 
two full years for Government to give 
its final approval to our application, 
although it was recognised by Govern¬ 
ment themselves as providing by far the 
quickest and most economical means of 
ensuring continued full supplies of this 
essential product. 

14. Such delays caused by the ex¬ 
cessively complex procedures adopted 
by Government to process applications 
from private industry are a serious 
hindrance to the Country's industrial 
growth. Although this had been known 
and repeatedly ventilated for many 
\ears no change whatever has taken 
place in the attitude and policies of 
Government in the matter. 

15. On the contrary, whereas some 
years ago the issue of a letter of intent, 
let alone the industrial licence which 
usually followed it alinoU automati¬ 
cally, provided a virtual assurance that 
t he project applied for would go through 
fairly smoothly thereafter, today, even 
an industrial licence, often a conditional 
one, merely permits the recipient to 
launch himself on an obstacle course in 
which the clearance of half a dozen 
Ministries may be involved. When one 
of the “larger Houses" is concerned 
the matter is even subject to Cabinet 
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approval which, naturally, may take 
months, to obtain. 

Monopolies Commission 

16. Amongst the prime hurdles in 
such an obstacle race is the newly crea¬ 
ted Monopolies Commission. Anti- 
monopoly laws and commissions are, 
in many countries, well known and 
accepted legislative and administrative 
devices to ensure that a monopoly or 
dominant control of a market does not 
operate in a manner detrimental to the 
public interest, and no objection could 
therefore be raised on principle to the 
creation of this new measure in Tndia. 
In fact, by setting forth sound and 
reasonable criteria or guidelines . a 
Monopolies Commission could, if any¬ 
thing, help to simplify and expedite 
existing procedures. 1 regret to say 
that our Monopolies Commission is 
hardly likely to fulfil this expectation. 
On the contrary, judging from its per¬ 
formance upto now, there is every rea¬ 
son to fear that it will provide a further 
and grievous source of delay and 
confusion. 

17. Shareholders of Tata Chemicals 
will be surprised to know that in the 
last few weeks little else has been done 
in the Head Office of your Company 
and of other Companies in Bombay 
House than to answer a host of quest¬ 
ions and submit a mass of documen¬ 
tation to the Monopolies Commission, 
not in regard to a project even remotely 
concerning us but to a project of the 
Tata Engineering and Locomotive Com¬ 
pany ! Even more surprising is t he fact 
that most of the information sought 
from us is totally irrelevant to the Telco 
expansion project itself, and certainly 
irrelevant to our own activities. Most 
of the information sought was, in any 
case, already well known and available 
in published materials. 

Irrelevant Enquiry 

18. The Monopolies Commission's 
extraordinary action in involving a large 
number of companies totally uncon¬ 
cerned with the Telco expansion pro¬ 
ject, in their examination of the latter's 
application is not only an inexcusable 
waste of the time of Government and 
corporate officials but a form of unde¬ 
served harassment of companies and 
officials who try to do a good and 
honest job and serve their company and 
their country to the best of their ability. 

Company's Record 

19. One would have thought that, 
in the eyes of Government and its 
Monopolies Commission, what was 
significant about lata Chemicals was 
not that it had participated in an indus¬ 
trial exhibition, and shared a common 
building, minor services and a com¬ 
mon telephone exchange with other 
Tala Companies —all, evidently consi¬ 
dered as glaring proofs of an alarm¬ 
ing concentration of economic power 
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but that the Company’s pricing policies 
were such that in the past year alone it 
had voluntarily foregone nearly Rs. 50 
lakhs of profit by selling its products at 
prices below those of its competitors. 
The total amount so foregone since 
price control was withdrawn has 
amounted by now to well over Rs. 2 
crores. 

20. That a Company with such a 
record of efficient, honest and socially 
conscious service to the country, the 
community and the consumer, should 
be subjected to this kind of pointless 
harassment and waste of time and 
energy, cannot but fill one with despair 
at the evidence it provides of disregard 
or ignorance of national priorities, of 
the lack of a sense of urgency, and of 
the heavy cost of delays to the nation. 

21. I have reason to believe that our 
Prime Minister is greatly concerned at 
the current slowdown in the economy, 
is anxious to remove road blocks in 
the path of economic progress and to 
simplify and expedite the industrial 
licensing process. 1 take this opportu¬ 
nity of drawing with great respect, her 
attention to one of the most flagrant 
examples of such road blocks to pro¬ 
gress, resulting not from the passage of 
regulatory laws but from their mis¬ 
application to purposes clearly outside 
the intent and scope of the law. 

Bright Future . .. 

22. Having taken so much space 
and time in discussing the impact or 
Government's policies on industrial 
growth in general and on our Com¬ 
pany’s activities in particular, l shall 
conclude by saying once again that 
your Company remains in good shape, 
that it is fully geared to the achieve¬ 
ment of continuous improvement both 
in its output and efficiency and that the 
morale of its organisation remains 
high despite the frustration of the 
delays and inaction mentioned earlier. 
The future of ihe Company and your 
own as its owners, is therefore assured 
provided it never departs from the 
basic pol icief*—-perhaps philosophy 
would be the better word—which have 
enabled it, after so many years of strug¬ 
gle and effort, to reach its present tech¬ 
nical, financial and organisational stre¬ 
ngth all of which along with its repu¬ 
tation, are today at their peak. 

If Only .. . 

23. If only Government would per¬ 
mit us to deploy fully our great mate¬ 
rial and human resources and our 
managerial skills, wc could make a 
striking contribution to the economic 
growth of the nation. 

J.R.D. Tata 

Dated, 1 November , 197L Chairman 

(Note : This does not purport to be a 

record of the proceedings of the 

Annual General Meeting of the 

Company). 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 

Industrial Production: 1968-71 


At the 23rd meeting of the Central 
Advisory Council of Industries held in 
the capital on November 10, 1971, 
the Ministry of Industrial Development 
circulated a background paper which 
listed the causes of the downturn in 
industrial production in the first seven 
months of the current calandar year. 
Tt also gave a few remedies which the 
government had already tried in order 
is accelerate the pace of industrial out¬ 
put. For the slow growth of indus¬ 
trial production in recent months, it 
cited such factors as shortage of raw 
cotton and steel, lack of demand for 
certain items, capacity constraints 
in a number of important industries, 
inadequate utilisation of existing ins¬ 
talled capacity, labour-management 
relations and industrial unrest. The go¬ 
vernment has taken a number of mea¬ 
sures to hasten industrial expansion. 
Capacity has been licensed both for 
setting up new units and also for the 
expansion of existing units. The licens¬ 
ing of imports of industrial raw mate¬ 
rials has also been significantly stepped 
up. Positive stimulus has been provided 
by the government by way of financial 
assitancc to encourage the growth of 
small-scale industries. Excerpts from 
this background paper are given 
below:— 

Momentum of Growth 

During the year 1970-71 the Indian 
economy generally maintained its over¬ 
all momentum of growth. In certain 
areas, the economy registered an en¬ 
couraging improvement over the previ¬ 
ous year’s performance; in other areas, 
however there were signs of certain 
disturbing trends emerging. 

Thus, the national income in real 
terms grow at an estimated rate of 5 
to 5.5 per cent for the second successive 
year strictly in line with the fourth 
Plan target. To a large extent, this rise 
was due to a 6 per cent growth rate 
achieved in agriculture and in turn, to 
an 8 per cent growth rate achieved in 
foodgrains production (107.8 million 
tonnes). Wholesale prices continued 
to be under pressure throughout the 
year and recorded an increase of 3.1 
per cent during 1970-71, slightly lower 
than 4.0 per cent recorded during 
1969-70. This stabilising trend was 
reflected in a welcome decline of —2.4 
per cent in the prices of foodgrains 
and of — 5.1 per cent in the prices 
of industrial raw materials. Exports 
during the year registered an increase 


of +8.3 per cent during the year as 
against +4.1 per cent during the previ¬ 
ous year. In respect of imports how¬ 
ever, there was an increase of +2.9 
per cent during the year as against a 
steep decline of —17.1 per cent recor¬ 
ded during the previous year. It is in 
this context that wc must examine the 
slackening in the growth of industrial 
output, much below the rate of 8 to 10 
per cent per year set out in the fourth 
Plan. 


Decelerating Trend 

The general index of industrial pro¬ 
duction at 180.8 for the year 1970 re¬ 
veals a percentage rise of 4.8. per cent 
over the previous year as compared with 
the healthy 7.1 per cent rise achieved 
in 1969over 1968 (see Table I). It would 
appear that the phase of industrial re¬ 
vival in 1969 that succeeded the re¬ 
cession years of 1966-68 has since been 
followed by a decelerating industrial 
trend in 1970. 


An analysis of the index of industrial 
production by groups and sub-groups 
in 1970 shows that apart from “electri¬ 
city generated” which showed a percen¬ 
tage rise of II .0 per cent and “mining 
and quarrying” which managed to 
maintain ite production levels, the 
major group “manufacturing” showed a 
a growth rate of +4.4 per cent. 

The major growth leaders in the 
group “manufacturing” included: - 


Aluminium manufacture 
Copper manufacture 
Food manufacturing 
Misc. industries 
Electrical machinery 


Per cent 

—19.6 
—15.1 
—15.0 
— 14.8 
—12.5 


Industrial groups that have main¬ 
tained a reasonably healthy growth 
rate (say between 4 to 10 per cent) in¬ 
clude) - 


Per cent 


Jute textiles 
Chemicals manufacture 
Non-mctallic minerals 
Paper products 
Beverages & tobacco 
Petroleum refinery products 
Non-electrical machinery 
Woollen textiles 
Metal products 


—9.4 

--8.4 

— 8.0 

—7.4 

— 6.2 

--5.9 

--5.5 

—4.5 

—4.3 


The areas of concern where produc¬ 


tion levels have either declined or have 
just been maintained includes: 

Iron and steel, cotton tettilos, foot¬ 
wear, wood and cork products, lea¬ 
ther and fur products, rubber pro¬ 
ducts and transport equipment. 

It requires to be underscored that 
while textile manufacture has been 
assigned a weight of 27 per cent in the 
index of industrial production, the 
item “cotton textiles” carries a weight 
of 21 per cent in the index. As a result, 
comparative stagnation in the produc¬ 
tion of cotton textiles tends to pull 
down the entire general index. Similarly, 
the item “iron and steel” carries a 
weight of 6 per cent in the general in¬ 
dex and a percentage decline of —6.9 
per cent in production has affected the 
production of a number of steel based 
industries. In the case of items such as 
footwear and rubber products, the re¬ 
lative stagnation decline in production 
could be ascribed to the transfer of a 
number of smaller units from the re¬ 
gisters of the Directorate General of 
Technical Development to the Develop¬ 
ment Commissioner, .Small Scale In¬ 
dustries without making the necessary 
adjustments in the calculation of the 
general index of industrial production. 

Data on the official index have been 
received for the months of January— 
May 1971 and in terms of detailed 
industrial groups and sub-groups only 
for the months of January — March 
1971 (see Table I). 

Slow Rise 

The official index for the first five 
months of 1971 (January—May) stands 
at 185.1 showing a percentage rise of 
+ 1.8 per cent as against a rise of+6-6 
per cent registered during the corres¬ 
ponding five months of 1970. 

While data on the official index are 
available only upto May 1971, pro- 
sionai data are available for selec¬ 
ted industries for the period January - 
July 1971 (sec Table U). 

Industrie^ that have recorded credi¬ 
table increase in production include ma¬ 
chine tools (+22%), room air condi¬ 
tioners (+47%), domestic refrigerators 
(+35%), electrical fans (+42%,) lifts 
(■+ 56%, VIR and PVC cables (+22%). 
scooters (+45%), three wheelers (29%), 
machine screws (44%) and napthols 
(+27%). 


Industries that have recorded appre¬ 
ciable increases in production (ranging 
between 10 to 20% per cent) include 
aluminium ingots, power transformers, 
aluminium conductors, winding wires, 
electrical lamps, house service meters, 
dry batteries, radio receivers, weighing 
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machinery, ball and roller bearings, 
typewriters, grinding wheels, oxygen 
gas, acetylene gas, U.F. moulding pow¬ 
ders, Hour milling, \anaspati and com¬ 
mercial plywood. 

Industries that have recorded in¬ 
creases in production ranging between 
5 to 10 per cent include automobiles, 
cement. Asbestos cement products, re¬ 
fractories, staple fibre jute manufac¬ 
tures, leather footwear and iron ore. 

Industries that have recorded evi¬ 
dent decline in production include:— 

—The output of cotton textiles has 
declined sharply, (cotton >urn—11% 
and cotton cloth - -7.3%) due to per¬ 
sisting shortage of raw cotton: 

—Production of steel has also dec- 
clined due to a combination of labour 
unrest and operational break-down; 

— As a corollary to the basic steel 
shortage, there have been shortfalls in 
the production of a number of steel- 
based industries such as steel pipes and 
tubes(—21%) and steel castings!—7%) 
though in varying degrees, 

—Bicycle tyres and tubes (where 
production has been hit by labour 
unrest): 

—Lead and zinc (where production 
schedules have been upset by a 
combination of labour strikes and 
operational brcak-downs); 

— Motor cycles (affected by a strike 
in one of the major units and short 
supply of ancillaries); 

— Power-driven pumps (manufac¬ 
turers have been compelled to 
accept production cuts because of 
accumulated slocks): 

-Rubber footwear (production has 
been curtailed by a shift in con¬ 
sumer's preference to PVC loot- 
wear) : 

Tractors (due to closure of one unit 
for reasons of financial difficulties 
and owing to short supply of 
bought-oul components as claimed 
by manufacturers). 

Fall in Industrial Development 

The general index of industrial pro¬ 
duction at 180.8 for the year 1970 shows 
a percentage rise of 4.8 per cent over 
the previous year as compared with a 
rise of 7.1 per cent achieved in 1969 
over 1968. 

The general index for the first five 
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months of 1971 (January-May) at 
185.1 shows a percentage rise of 1.8 
per cent as compared with a rise of 
6.6 per cent recorded during the first 
five months of 1970. 

It has been pointed out that the gene¬ 
ral index needs to be modified to in¬ 
clude production in the small scale sec¬ 
tor which has responded vigorously to 
the various incentives provided for 
small entrepreneurs. The index also 
suffers from the defect that it is based 
on a weighting diagram dating back to 
1960 which does not give sufficient im¬ 
portance to the newer and growing 
sectors of industry. For example, cot¬ 
ton textiles has a weight of 21 per cent 
in the index, and this industry has been 
stagnant, and indeed declining in out¬ 
put lately. In terms of its importance 
in the economy in 1969, the weightage 
of cotton textiles may be expected to 
come down to something like 13 per 
cent. 

Reasons for Slow Growth 

The reasons for the slow growth of 
industrial production in recent months 
may «>e briefly summed up as follows: 

(a) Shortage of raw cotton which 
has affected the cotton textile 
industry; 

(b) Shortage of steel following the 
decline in steel production; 

(c) Lack of demand for certain items 
like railway wagons, stationary 
diesel engines, etc.; 

(d) Capacity constraints in a number 
of important industries like pa¬ 
per, caustic soda, soda ash and 
calcium carbide, where growth 
rates have been limited because 
of limits of installed capacity; 

(c) Inadequate utilisation of exist¬ 
ing installed capacity, particu¬ 
larly in engineering industries 
owing to shortage of critical raw 
materials like steel; and 

(f) Labour management relations, 
and industrial unrest which has 
affected the output of certain 
industries. 

A number of steps have been taken 
to improve the rate of industrial pro¬ 
duction. Licensing of capacity, both 
for setting up new units and for expan¬ 
sion of existing units, has been accele¬ 
rated and procedures have also been 
streamlined to permit consideration of 
future applications. The total number 
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of industrial licences (and letters of in¬ 
tent) has gone up as follows: 


N UMBER OF LETTERS OF INTENT 
& INDUSTRIAL LICENCES ISSUED 


Year 

Letters 

of 

intent 

issued 

Industrial 

licences 

issued 

1965 

559 

425 

1966 

271 

415 

1967 

249 

293 

1968 

158 

222 

J969 

331 

221 

1970 

438 

263 

Jan-Aug. ’71 

658 

431 

Jan-Aug. ’70 

317 

209 


The above, together with the facility 
to set up industrial units without re¬ 
course to industrial licensing for units 
involving upto Rs 1 crorc of investment 
(as also expansion schemes involving 
upto Rs 1 crore for units having capi¬ 
tal less than Rs 5 crores) subject to 
certain constraints of foreign exchange, 
may be expected to lend to the creation 
of additional capacity which, on frui¬ 
tion, may be expected to lead to a rapid 
growth of industrial output. 

The pace of licensing of capital goods 
has also been speeded up, as may be 
seen from the following figures: 


VALUE OF CAPITAL GOODS 
IMPORT LICENCES 


(Rs million) 

1964-65 

3303.9 

1965-66 

1702.2 

1966-67 

4124.6 

1967-68 

1646.7 

J 968-69 

838.3 

1969-70 

732.0 

1970-71 

1270.9 

April-August 1971 

999.9 

April-August 1970 

550.3 


Liceasing of imports of industrial 
raw materials has also been significantly 
stepped up. The total volume of im- 
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port licensing has gone up by 27 per 
cent in 1969-70 (as compared to 1968- 
69). During 1970-71, import licensing 
increased by a further 3S.S per cent. 
During April-August 1971, import 
licensing increased by a further 21 per 
cent as compared to the previous year. 
Hie policy on import of steel has been 
specially liberalise in order to meet 
the shortage of this essential raw ma¬ 
terial. Unfortunately, delivery dates for 
steel have also lengthened abroad and 
the results of the liberalised licensing 
policy on steel is likely to come into 
effect only in the coming months. Addi¬ 
tional steel imports licensed in response 
to a public notice issued in September 
1970 have already started coming into 
the country, and this may be expected 
to give a boost to industrial production 
over the coming months. The policy 
of licensing of imported raw materials 
for small scale units has been particu¬ 
larly liberalised. For instance, the 
entitlement of non-ferrous metals was 


increased by 50 per cent for all small- 
scale units across the board in 1971-72. 
Recendy, small scale uuits have been 
allowed increased entitlement by 25 
per cent in respect of imports of all per¬ 
missible categories of mild steel. The 
total volume of imports licensing done 
in favour of small scale industry has 
grown in the past few years as follows: 

VALUE OF IMPORT LICENCES 
ISSUED TO SMALL SCALE SECTOR 

(Rs Million) 


1964-65 

176.4 

1965-66 

44.0 

1966-67 

740-9 

1967-68 

497.7 

1968-69 

367.2 

1969-70 

655.7 

1970-71 

832.6 

April-July, 1971 

319.6 

April-July, 1970 

177.5 


Table I 

INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION FOR THE YEARS 1968,1969, 


The above figures do not include the 
release orders issued in favour of s mall 
scale units on canalising agencies like 
the STC, the MMTC, and the Hindus¬ 
tan Steel Ltd., but only the direct im¬ 
port licences issued in favour of the 
actual users. 

Positive stimulus and encouragement, 
by way of financial assistance, have 
also been given to stimulate the growth 
of small scale industries. This has taken 
many forms, starting with the reserva¬ 
tion of many industries for future de¬ 
velopment only in the small scale sec¬ 
tor, to the promotion measures adopted 
by the Small Industries Services Insti¬ 
tutes, scheduled banks, etc. 

Finally, for reviving industries in 
West Bengal, special steps have been 
taken, both for the provision of finance, 
and for quick approval of applications 
for the creation of new additional capa¬ 
city. 

1970 AND .IAN.-MARCH 1971 

(Base 1960= 100) 


SI. 

No. 


Groups 


Weights 1968 1969 1970 


January-March 
1970 1971 


Percentage change in 
1969 . 


1968 


1970 Jan- 

-Mar’71 

Jan .- 
Mar ’70 


10 


II 


J. General index 

100.00 

161.1 

I. Electricity generated 

5.37- 

266.6 

11. Mining & quarrying 

9.72 

144.8 

III. Manufacturing 

84.91 

156.3 

J. Food manufacturing 

12.09 

108.4 

(/) Flour milling 

1.49 

125.4 

(i7) Sugar 

3.58 

84.5 

(ill) Vanaspati 

1.09 

140.4 

(iv ) Tea 

5.12 

104.9 

(v) Coffee 

0.06 

114.4 

(»7) Salt 

0.19 

146.8 

2. Beverage & tobacco 

2.22 

162.7 

3. Textile manufacture 

27.06 

112.5 

(/) Cotton 

21.18 

111.7 

(ii) Woollen textiles 

. 0.63 

144.2 

(iii) Jute textiles 

3.97 

96.4 

4. Footwear Manufacture 

0.21 

192.1 

5. Wood of cork manufacture 

0.80 

233.9 

6, Paper products 

1.61 

185.0 

7. Leather & fur products 

0.43 

107.2 

8. Rubber products 

2.22 

202.1 

9. Manufacture of chemicals 

7.26 

197.4 

10. Petroleum products 

1.34 

260.1 

11. Non-metallic minerals 

3.85 

154.8 

12. Basic metals 

7.38 

193.7 

(0 Iron & steel 

6.23 

185.4 

(|7) Copper manufactures 

0.08 

70.4 

(til) Aluminium manufactures 

0.57 

400.5 

13. Metal products 

2.51 

(81.2 

14. Non-electrical machinery 

3.38 

327.6 

15. Electrical machinery 

3.05 

277.5 

16. Transport equipment 

7.77 

142.9 

17. Miscellaneous industries 

1.23 

101.7 


172.5 

180.8 

183.4 

186.1 


*7.1 

+4.8 

+ 1.5 

301.1 

334.1 

326.5 

337.1 

— 

12.9 +11.0 

+7.7 

147.4 

149.0 

157.5 

168.2 

H 

(-2.2 

+1.1 

—1.1 

167.2 

174.5 

NA 

NA 

H 

47.0 

+4.4 


137.0 

157.6 

162.0 

167.8 

+26.4 - 

(-15.0 

+3.6 

185.9 

230.8 

NA 

NA 

+48.2 -j 

-24.2 

, _ 

149.1 

165.3 

NA 

NA 

+76.4 -| 

-10.9 

_ _ 

142.7 

154.0 

NA 

NA 

+1.6 

+7.9 

_ 

108.1 

127.0 

NA 

NA 

-1-3.1 +17.5 

_ 

137.5 

129.3 

NA 

NA 

4-20.1 

-6.0 

- . 

150.6 

162.7 

NA 

NA 

+2.6 

4-8.0 


164.0 

174.1 

168.1 

164.6 

+0.8 

+6.2 

2.1 

109.5 

109.7 

111.2 

102.8 

— 

-2.7 


-7.6 

111.7 

111.8 

NA 

NA 


— 

+0.1 


154.2 

161.2 

NA 

NA 

+6.9 

+4.5 

.... 

77.8 

85.1 

NA 

NA 

-- 

19.3 

+9.3 

_ 

177.2 

161.3 

143.2 

157.2 

— 

-7.8 

—9.0 

+9.8 

256.6 

194.0 

193.1 

173.3 

+9.7 - 

-25.4 

+ 10.3 

201.4 

216.3 

216.2 

216.3 

+8.9 +7.4 

-2.7 

88.9 

65.9 

78.8 

59.3 

— 

17.1 - 

-25.9 

-24.7 

215.5 

215.7 

207.6 

226.7 

+6.6 

+0.1 

+9.2 

217.5 

235.8 

247.5 

255.7 

+ 10.2 

+8.4 

+3.3 

280.8 

297.3 

302.6 

296.5 

+8.0 

+5.9 

-2.0 

175.2 

189.2 

186.0 

250.2 

+ 

13.2 

+8.0 

+ 10.3 

209.7 

202.5 

211.0 

214.6 

+8.3 

3.4 

+1.7 

201.2 

197.3 

NA 

NA 

+8.5 

-6.9 


82.2 

94.6 

NA 

NA 

+ 16.8 4 

1-15.1 

... - 

424.0 

507.3 

NA 

NA 

“1 

5.9 4 

|-19l6 

— 

205.1 

213.9 

212.5 

246.7 

+ 13.2 

+4.3 

+ 16.1 

349.1 

368.3 

362.7 

402.3 

+6.6 

+5.5 

+ 10.9 

322.4 

362.6 

343.1 

395.4 

+ 16.2 +12.5 

+ 15.2 

135.4 

132.1 

143.9 

133.5 

+5.2 

—2.4 

—7.2 

103.3 

118.6 

119.7 

120.9 

+1.6 +14.8 

+1.0 
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Table II 

STATEMENT SHOWING PRODUCTION OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES DURING 1968, 1969. 1970, AND 

JANUARY—JULY, 1970 & 1971 


January—July Percentage change in 


Jl. 

No. 

Industry 

Unit 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1970 

197J 

(Provi¬ 

sional) 

1969 

1970 

January— 
July, '71 

January— 
July, ’70 

1968 

1969 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


9 

10 

11 

1. 

Mining & Quarrying 












1. Coal (Inch Lignite) 

M. tonnes 

74.9 

79.6 

76.7 

45.6 

42.4 

- 

-6.3 

3.6 

—7.0 


2. Iron ore 

M. tonnes 

28.0 

29.6 

31 .4 

18.0 

19.1 

- 

-5.7 

+6.1 

+6.1 

11. 

Food Manufacturing Industries 











3. Flour milling 

Th. tonnes 

1371 

1736 

2429 

1407 

1576 

+26.6 

+39.9 

+ 12.0 


4. Sugar 

-do- 

2185 

3868 

4267 

3260 

2785 

+77.0 

+10.3 

—14.6 


5. Vanaspati 

-do- 

474 

482 

521 

299 

340 

+ 1.7 

+8.1 

+ 13.7 


ft. Tea 

M. kgs. 

402 

395 

420 

187 

190 

.« 

-1.7 

+6.3 

+1.6 


7. Coffee 

Th. tonnes 

58.9 

70.4 

66.5 

56.5 

75.8 

+19.5 

-5.5 

+34.2 


8. Salt 

-do- 

4944 

5174 

5651 

4766 

4413 

+4.7 

+9.2 

—7.4 

HI. 

Tobacco Industries 












9. Cigarettes 

M. pieces 

6041ft 

59714 

62930 

36913 

38165 

+ 1.2 

+5.4 

+3.4 

IV. 

Manufacture of Textiles 












10. Cotton yarn 

M. kgs. 

961 

951 

965 

572 

509 


-1.0 

+1.5 

—11.0 


11 . Cotton cloth ( mill-made) 

M. mtrs. 

4366 

4168 

4157 

2478 

2296 

- 

-4.5 

0.3 

—7.3 


12. Man-wade fibres 


993 

894 

933 

149* 

151* 


10.0 

+4.4 

+ 1.3* 


13. Rayon 












(/) Viscose varn 

Th. tonnes 

36.3 

36.8 

36.1 

21.5 

21.7 


H.4 

- 1.9 

+0.9 


(//) Staple fibre 

-do- 

58.0 

58.4 

63.3 

38.0 

40.1 

4-0.7 

+8.4 

+5.5 


(Hi) Acetate yarn 

Tonnes 

1965 

1987 

1959 

1139 

1122 

+i.i 

- 1.4 

— 1.5 


14. Jute manufactures 

Th. tonnes 

1085 

894 

954 

593 

625 

- 

17.6 

1-6.7 

+5.4 

V. 

Footwear & Other Wearing Apparel 











15. Footwear-western type 

Th. pairs 

9601 

8630 

7711 

4292 

4629 

— 

10.1 

20.6 

+7.9 


16. Footwear-indigenous type -do- 

8558 

7839 

7739 

4475 

4536 

- 

- 8.4 

—1.3 

+1.4 

VI. 

Manufacture of Wood & Cork 











17. Plywood 












(/) Tea chests 

Th. sq.mtrs. 

11585 

5910 

4605 

3301 

2544 

- 

49.0 

- 32.0 

—22.9 


(//) Commercial 

-do- 

16836 

18085 

18967 

10792 

11876 

+7.4 

+4.9 

+ 10.0 

VII. 

Paper & Paper Board 












18. Paper & paper board 

Th. tonnes 

646 

706 

740 

435 

424 

+9.3 

+4.8 

-2.5 


19. Newsprint 

-do- 

30.8 

35.3 

37.3 

22.8 

23.3 

+ 14.6 

+ 5.7 

+2.2 

VIII. 

Leather & Fur Products 












20. Tanned Hides 












(/) Chrome 

Th. nos. 

810 

789 

1315 

795 

710 


-2.6 

-i 66.7 

-10.7 


(//) Vegetable 

-do- 

2848 

2384 

969 

533 

567 

+ 16.3 

- 59.4 

+6.4 


21. Leather cloth Th. meters 

12142 

11526 

10037 

6303 

5565 


-5.1 

12.9 

-11.9 

IX. 

Rubber Products 












22. Rubber footwear 

Th. pairs 

57235 

49289 

44780 

30225 

23463 

— 

13.9 

—9.1 

—22.4 


23. Tvres 












(/) Automobiles 

Th. nos. 

3125 

3631 

3661 

2026 

2233 

+ 16.2 

40.81 

+ 10.2 


(//) Bicycles 

-do- 

2462IF 

21611 

20989 

12184 

9518 

— 

-12.2 

—2.9 

—21.9 


(///) Tractors 

-do- 

149 

178 

186 

112 

122 

•1- 

19.5 

+4.5 

+8.9 


24. Tubes : 












(/') Automobiles 

Th. nos. 

2988 

2879 

3245 

1809 

2254 

- 

-3.6 

+ 12.7 

+24.6 


(/'/’) Bicycles 

-do- 

18190 

17064 

15841 

9919 

5863 


-6.2 

—7.2 

—10.9 


(///) Tractors 

-do- 

148 

160 

181 

104 

121 


| 8.1 

-13.1 

+ 16.3 

X. 

Chemical Products 












25. Sulphuric acid 

Th. tonnes 

994 

1160 

1209 

696 

633 

+ 16.7 

+4.2 

—9.1 


2ft. Caustic soda 

-do- 

305.9 

346.8 

361.5 

207.7 

213.2 

+13.4 

+4.2 

—2.6 


27. Soda ash 

-do- 

396.2 

421.9 

446.4 

256.5 

275.3 

+6.5 

+5.8 

+7.3 


28. Liquid chlorine 

-do- 

100.0 

129.4 

147.1 

81.6 

93.2 

+29.4 

+ 13.7 

+14.2 


29. Bleaching powder 

-do- 

10.5 

15.7 

13.7 

7.3 

9.0 

+49.5 

—12.7 

'+«.3 


30. Bichromates 

-do- 

7.4 

8.4 

10.8 

6.4 

4.1 

+6.3 

+28.6 

—35.9 












• ■ ( Contd .) 


♦Figures relate to Jan.—Feb. only 
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1 2 3 456789 10 l7~ 

31. Nitrogenous fertilizers 

(N) content Th. tonnes 506.7 671.9 760.7 393.7 496.3 +32.6 +13.2 +26.1 

32. Phosphatic fertilizers 

PtO, content -do- 219.9 216.8. 212.0 1149 140.1 —1.4 —2.2 +21.9 

33. Alum Tonnes 490 591 412 213 196 +20.6 —30.3 —8.0 

34. Copper sulphate Tonnes 1797 2107 2168 1192 1471 +17.3 +2.9 +23.4 

35. Glue Tonnes 1861 2074 2160 1275 1482 4-11.4 +4.1 +16.2 

36. Glycerine (refined) Tonnes 10017 11000 9841 5701 5996 +9.8 —10.5 4-5.2 

37. Soap Th.tonnes 216.5 237.5 232.4 135.7 140.8 +9.7 —2.1 +3.8 

38. Matches Mill, boxes 

of 50 sticks) 6116 6139 4757 2854 2672 +0.4 —22.5 —6.4 

39. Paints Th. tonnes 64.7 62.1 65.2 38.4 37.9 —4.0 +5.0 —1.3 

40. Power alcohol K/L 649 793 641 256 271 +22.2 —19.2 +5.9 

41. Industrial alcohol 

(rectified spirit) Mill.litres 180.9 199.8 253.4 150.2 150.9 +10.4 +26.8 +0.5 

42. Welding gases 

(OQxygengas Mill.c.mtrs 34.5 37.6 44.9 25.6 30.7 +9.0 +19.4 +19.9 

(») Acetylene gas OOOcu.mtrs. 5646 6638 6117 3441 3850 +17.6 -7.8 +11.9 

43. Calcium carbide Th. tonnes 58.6 65.6 69.7 39.5 40.3 +11.9 +6.3 +2.0 

44. Vat dyes Tonnes 1041 1283 1234 680 569 +23.2 —3.8 —16.3 

45. Azodycs „ 1678 1543 1400 543 1384 —8.0 —9.3 +154.9 

46. Stabilized azoics „ 185 134 98 53 162 —27.6 —45.9 +205.7 

47. Stabilized vats „ 107 112 124 63 65 +4.7 +10.7 +3.2 

48. Sulphur black „ 1501 1547 1476 875 941 +3.1 - 4.6 +7.5 

49. Naphthol „ 893 873 986 606 769 —2.4 +12.9 +26.9 

50. P.F. moulding powder Tonnes 4619 2643 3246 1908 1370 —42.8 +22-8 —27.7 

51. U.F. moulding powder „ 1479 1540 1680 918 1084 +4.1 +9.1 +18.1 

52. Activated bleaching earth „ 2224 2666 2809 1663 1324 +19.9 +5.4 —20.4 

XI. 53. Petroleum Refinery 

Products Th. tonnes 14948 15975 17552 9890 10243 +6.9 +9.9 +3.6 

XII. Manufacture of Non-Metallic 
Mineral Products 

54. Refractories Th. tonnes 657 646 743 425 456 -1.7 +15.0 +7.3 

55. Insulators (/) H.T. „ 13.3 15.4 17.9 10.1 10.0 +15.8 +16.2 —1.0 

(i7) L.T. Tonnes 1240 1842 2259 1246 1190 +48.5 +22.6 —4.5 

56. Cement Th.tonnes 11943 13624 13955 8007 8728 +14.1 +2.4 +9.0 

57. Asbestos cement sheets Th. tonnes 256.8 295.3 361.1 210.1 227.5 +15.0 +22.3 +8.3 

57. Grinding wheels Tonnes ^730 4577 6062 3568 4011 +22.7 +32.4 +12.4 

59. Coated abrasives Th. reams 147 156 162 87 110 +6.1 +3.8 +26.4 

{Contd.) 



Our Rent of seventeen modern freighters offers fast. 


regular and dependable service between 

MOM— U. K. * THE CONTINENT • INDIA/EAST PAKISTAN—SOUTH AMERICA 
INDIA—BLACK SEA 0 EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
INDIA—POLAND Also around the INDIAN COAST 

INDIA STEAMSHIP CO*, LTD. 

"INDIA STEAMSHIP HOUSE”. 21, OLD COURT HOUSE STREET, CALCUTTA-1 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

* 5 

6 

7 

8 


9 


10 


11 


60. Gla7xd tiles 

Tonnes 

14080 

18672 

19639 

11407 

11467* 

+32.6 

+5.2 

—0.3 


61. Sheet glass 

Th. sq.mtrcs 

14859 

17260 

14713 

9824 

9757 

+ 16.2 

— 

14.8 

-0.7 

XIII 

. Basic Metal Industries 














62. Steel ingots 

Th. tonnes 

6449 

6476 

6232 

3508@ 

3378® +0.4 

— 

3.8 


-3.7® 


63. Finished steel 

Th. tonnes 

4476 

5072 

4931 

2739 

2673 

+ 13.3 

— 

-2.8 


—2.4 


64. Aluminium 

Th. tonnes 

120.1 

132.6 

161.1 

86.9 

102.1 

+ 10.4 

+21.5 

+ 17.5 


65. Copper 

Tonnes 

9286 

9751 

9311 

5645 

5615 

+5.0 

—4.5 

—0.5 


66. l.cad 

Tonnes 

1647 

1958 

1861 

1109 

767 

+18.9 

— 

-5.0 

— 

-30.8 


67. Steel castings 

Th. tonnes 

47.2 

45.9 

52.3 

31.0 

29.0 


—2.8 

+ 13.9 


—6.5 


68. Antimony 

Tonnes 

821 

637 

526 

292 

312 

- 

-22.4 

— 

17.4 

+6.8 


69. Zinc 

Th. tonnes 

20.5 

23.9 

21.3 

13.1 

9.6 

+16.6 

—: 

20.9 

- 

-26.7 


70. Steel pipes & tubes 

Th. tonnes 

256.5 

298.6 

216.7 

145.6 

115.2 

+ 16.4 

—, 

27.4 

— 

-20.9 

XIV. 

, Manufacture of Metal Products 













71. Screws 














(/) Wood 

M. Nos. 

1364 

1302 

1453 

840 

881 


—4.5 

+ 11.6 

+4.9 


(//') Machine 

,, 

417 

444 

435 

220 

316 

+6.5 

— 

-2.0 

+43.6 


72. Razor blades 


758 

846 

957 

557 

251 

+ 11.6 

+ 13.1 

— 

-54.9 


73. Hurricane lanterns 

Th. Nos. 

3210 

3906 

3564 

2241 

1729 

+21.7 

~ 

-8.8 

- 

-22.8 


74. Crown corks 

M. hos. 

1141 

1489 

1225 

846 

1023 

+30.5 

— 

17.7 

+20.9 


75. Thermos flasks 

Th. nos. 

1987 

4260 

11597 

6744 

5070 +114.4 +172.2 

- 

-24.8 


76. Wire ropes 

Tonnes 

13372 

17432 

19261 

11275 

11873 

+30.4 

+ 10.5 


+5.3 


77. Bright bars 

Th. tonnes 

34.8 

44.3 

47.5 

29.6 

29.9 

+27.3 

+7.2 


+ 1.0 

XV. 

Manufacture of Machinery 














78. Tractors 

Nos. 

13838 

18093 

19931 

10448 

9049 

+30.7 

+ 10.2 

- 

-13.4 


79. Diesel engines 














(/) Stationary 

Th. nos. 

116.4 

I4J.9 

68.1 

43.5 

54.3 

+21.9 

-. 

52.0 

+24.8 


iii) Vehicular 

Nos. 

2434 

2666 

3299 

1975 

1695 

+9.5 

+23.7 

- 

-14.2 


80. Power driven pumps 

Th. nos. 

339 

382 

279 

164 

112 


1-12.7 

— 

27.0 

- 

-31.7 


81. Machine tools 

Rs. lakhs 

2529 

3167 

4220 

2532 

3081 

- 

[-25.2 

+33.2 

+21.7 


82. Ball bearings 

M. nos. 

12.1 

13.4 

18.1 

9.8 

10.9 

~ 

-10.7 

+35.1 

—11.2 


83. Sewing machines 

Th. nos. 

423 

406 

178 

54.0 

211.4 


—4.3 

— 

56.2 

-!■ 

291.5 


84. Typewriters 

•/ * 

45.7 

28.4 

38.5 

22.7 

26.0 


-37.9 

+35.6 

+ 14.5 


85. Twist drills 


8463 

9835 

10074 

5788 

5305 

+ 16.2 

+2.4 


—8.3 


86. Sugar mill machinery 

Rs. lakhs 

1141 

1256 

1456 

815 

791 

+ 10.1 

+ 15.9 


-2.9 


87 Tea processing machinery 

148 

149 

119 

79 

64 

+0.7 


20.1 


-19.0 


88. Cement mill machinery 

* * 

819 

980 

814 

667 

211 

+ 19.7 

—■ 

16.9 

- 

-68.4 

XVI 

. Manufacture of Electrical Machinery 













89. Power transformers 

Th. kva 

4850 

5042 

7609 

4428 

5235 


+4.0 

+50.9 

+ 18.2 


90. Electric motors 

Th. h.p. 

1910 

2076 

2844 

1790 

1449 


+8.7 

+37.0 

- 

-19.1 


91. Dry batteries 

N. nos. 

409 

477 

491 

279 

320 

+ 16.6 

+2.9 

+ 14.7 


92. Storage batteries 

Th. nos. 

870 

1157 

1158 

670 

654 

+33.0 


— 


—2.4 


93. Electric lamps 














</) GLS <Kc others 

M. nos. 

84.5 

90.3 

103.9 

58.5 

65.4 


+6.9 

+ 15.J 


[-11.8 


(/'/) Fluorescent tubes 

Th. iy>s. 

7690 

10240 

10483 

6083 

6216 

- 

^33.2 

- 

K2.4 


+2.2 


94. Electric fans 

Th. nos. 

1466 

1554 

1574 

834 

1184 


+6.0 

- 

r l.3 

H 

-42.0 


95. Radio receivers 

« * 

1360 

1735 

1771 

951 

1059 

+27.6 


H2.I 

H 

Hi.4 


96. House service meters 


1063 

1793 

1844 

1048 

1242 

+68.7 

- 

H2.8 


-18.5 


97. Domestic refrigerators 

,, 

49.9 

48.6 

65.4 

37.0 

50.1 


—2.6 


34.6 

H 

b-35.4 


98. Room air conditioners 

»» 

12.9 

12.9 

17.0 

10.6 

15.6 


— 

+ 

31.8 


-47.2 


99. Cables & wires : 














(/) Bare Copper condi- 














tion conductors 

Tonnes 

1007 

2242 

735 

464 

450 +122.6 

— 

67.2 


—3.0 


Ui) ACSR & AAC 

Th. tonnes 

64.9 

59.5 

65.0 

37.5 

41.1 


—8.3 

+9.2 


+9.6 


(///) Winding wires 

* ♦ 

8.9 

14.6 

16.2 

9.7 

11.5 

+64.0 

+ 

11.0 

+ I8.6 


(/v) VIR & PVC 

M.mtrs. 

368 

_ 372 

430 

245 

298 


+1.1 

+ 15.6 

-1 

1-21.5 

XVII. Non-EIcctrical Machinery 














100. Lifts 

Nos. 

402 

523 

476 

238 

370 

+30.1 


-9.0 

+55.5 


101. Cranes (other than 














mobile) 

Tonnes 

6000 

5705 

7101 

4045 

3600 


-4.1 

-24.5 

•- 

-II. 0 


102. Weighing machinery 

Rs. lakhs 

165 

163 

2 25 

130 

150 


— 1.2 

-38.0 

+ 15.4 

XVIII. Transport Equipment 














103. Automobiles 

Th. nos. 

79.5 

75.7 

82.2 

47.3 

51.5 


—4.8 

+8.6 


+8.9 


104. Motor cycles 


29.4 

34.5 

43.0 

27.1 

19.9 


1-17.3 

+24.6 

- 

-26.6 


105. Scooters 

M 

36.0 

49.3 

58.4 

35.3 

40.4 

- 

1-36.9 

+ 18.5 

+44.5 


106. Three wheelers 

Nos. 

4317 

5072 

4229 

2300 

2961 

+ 17.5 


16.6 

+28.7 


107. Bicycles 

Th. nos. 

1952 

1933 

2049 

1226 

1193 


—1.0 

+6.0 


—2.7 


108. Railway wagons 

Nos. 

15248 

13214 

8597 

6151 

5232 

- 

-13.3 

— 

34.9 

- 

-14.9 


109. 3 & 4 wheelers 

»* 

1641 

2578 

3497 

2066 

1875 

+57.1 

+35.6 


—9.2 


'^Figures relate to main producers only. 
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NEW HORIZONS FOR EXPORTS 

Meeting against the background of a widening trade gap, with imports rising fas* 
ter than exports, the discussions at the fourth meeting of the Advisory Council 
on Trade were naturally concerned largely with the need for more dynamic policy 
for promoting exports in the years ahead, it is good to sec that the fact that ex¬ 
ports during April-September of the current year have registered a rise of 12.8 
per cent as compared to the corresponding period of the previous year has not 
tempted either the business community or the government to slip into a mood of 
complacency. Our need of imported raw materials, semi-manufactures or ma¬ 
chinery and components is a steadily growing one and it follows that our export 
effort must be kept geared to the earning of larger and yet larger amounts of foreign 
exchange for paying our import bill. Simultaneously, the servicing of our foreign 
aid loans is resulting in a net outflow of foreign exchange to a number of countries 
including West Germany and the Soviet Union. It is therefore important that 
our policies and programmes for promoting exports should aim at steadily rising 
levels of good planning and sound administration. 

The industrialists who spoke at the meeting were naturally anxious that this 
country should avail itself to the full of the export opportunities offered to it in the 
markets of the advanced industrialised countries through the introduction of the 
Generalised Scheme of Preferences by the EGC from July 1971 and Japan from 
August. The Minister for Foreign Trade, Mr L.N. Mishra, struck however a diffe¬ 
rent note. He argued that as against the importance on the assets side of the com¬ 
ing into effect of the Generalised Scheme of Preferences there were also items 
on the debit side such as the US import surcharge of ten per cent and the prevailing 
uncertainty in the international monetary situation following the floating of the 
exchange rates of a number of major currencies. Mr Mishra then sought to em¬ 
phasise the desirability of our country paying greater attention to its trading with 
the USSR and the east European countries which have gained enormously in im¬ 
portance as our trading partners. 

It is possible that the minister was reading too much into the short-term 
developments in the international trade and monetary relationships, prompted by 
the measures taken by tbe US government to protect its balance of payments, when 
be said that this country might have to reckon with the forces of protection¬ 
ism in attempting to step up its exports to the industrially advanced countries of 
tbe western world. Neverthelesss his emphasis on our trade with the USSR and 
east European countries was a valid corrective to tbe tendency only too frequently 
prevalent in the business community to take this trade for granted. It is true that 
initially the promotion of trade between India on the one hand and the USSR 
and the east European countries on the other was developed at a political level 
with inter-govermental trade pacts and rupee payment agreements playing the 
central Ale. But in more recent years an independent commercial base has been 
firmly established for this trade and the consequent exchange of goods is becoming 
more and more a matter of good mutual business. It is not generally realised that 
today the USSR is taking from us over Rs 200 crores of goods and has become the 
equal to the United States in importance as a major market for our export mer¬ 
chandise. Again, the USSR and the countries of cast Europe are together im¬ 
porting from us at an annual rate of Rs 362 crores against our export trade with 
western Europe running at Rs 300 crores. Mr Mishra was therefore right in 
discussing the significance and relevance of this trade connection to our export 
planning. 

The logical position of course is that this country should try to push its goods 
wherever there is a promising market. Neither power politics nor ideology there¬ 
fore need enter this particular discussion whether directly or indirectly. The 
guidelines for government as well as business should be to direct thci r attention to 
market possibilities in countries which have a relatively high growth rate and where 
a demand, actual or potential, for the kind of goods we can produce competitively 
exists or can be encouraged. From this point of view the businessmen who spoke 
at the meeting of the Advisory Council on Trade were clearly right on course when 
they urged the government to guide the country in making a conscious effort to 
exploit the export possibilities offered by the Generalised Scheme of Preferences for 
which India had been actively campaigning along with other developing countries 
on forums such as UNCTAD. 


REGISTERED OFFICB 

UCO Bank Building, P. Box 34, 
Parliament Street, New Delhi-I 


More basically, whether it is with the western world or the eastern 
bloc, the prime condition for better export performance would always be 
the generation of exportable surpluses in our national economy at levels of 
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costs which would help our export 
tradeato be competitive in world mw> 
kets. It is no doubt true that political 
and other considerations will continue 
to play their part in influencing the dim¬ 
ension or the direction of trade between 
countries. However when wc are thin¬ 
king in terms of a stable forward move¬ 
ment of considerable volume or force 
in our foreign trade it would be only 

This is the script for a broadcast in the 
“Spotlight" programme on November 22 and 
is published here by courtesy AIR. 

prudent to base our hopes and expec¬ 
tations on the bedrock of an efficient 
and expanding national economy. 

Mr Mishra spoke of the expanding 

Steel Schemes 

Tiie inauguration of construction 
work on the Vijayanagar Steel Plant by 
the Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
recently has special significance in the 
present context. Though it may be 
argued that the Visakhapatnam and 
Salem steel plants have been already 
inaugurated similarly and that the latest 
function is mainly politically motivated, 
as the elections for state assemblies are 
due to be held early next year, the 
commitment to incur expenditure on 
three large new plants of over Rs 1,500 
crores should have far-reaching effects 
on the economy of the southern region. 
Hitherto, steel-making capacity has 
been concentrated in north-east India 
and it would be logical to expect that, 
after the implementation of the Bhilai 
Steel Expansion Scheme, there would 
also be an attempt to increase the capa¬ 
city of the Rourkela and Durgapur 
plants. 

Actually, the ideal course could be 
to encourage the two major units in 
the private sector, Tata Iron and Steel 
particularly, to expand their capacity 
when carrying out the modernisation 
of worn-out plant and machinery and 
marginal expansion at a cost of over 
Rs 160 crores. The chairman of 
TISCO, Mr J.R.D. Tata, however, has 
stated that the government has not 
given its decision in legard to the com¬ 
pany’s proposal for a modest expansion 
of its capacity when undertaking the 
modernisation programme. It is need¬ 
less to say that the delay or the un¬ 
willingness of the government to agree 
to the proposal of TISCO is due to 
ideological inhibitions while in respect 
of Indian Iron and Steel Company 
serious problems are being encountered 
in stepping up production even to the 
existing rated capacity. It has also be¬ 
come necessary to carry out a reap¬ 
praisal of the feasibility of the Phase J 
project of IISCO for increasing capa¬ 
city by three lakh tonnes. The inor- 


role of the public sector in the promo¬ 
tion of our export trade, particularly 
the trade with communist countries. 
Since he had also acknowledged in his 
speech that “the satisfactory perform¬ 
ance of exports” in recent months “is a 
tribute to the vigour, dynamism and in¬ 
itiative of our private sector”, it should 
perhaps be possible for the business 
community to reassure itself that ex¬ 
traneous considerations would not be 
allowed to operate unduly in influenc¬ 
ing government in determining the res¬ 
pective roles of private commerce and 
state trading in the further growth of 
our exports. In any case, the nature of 
the agencies of trading is clearly secon¬ 
dary to the main issue of increased pro¬ 
duction and industrial expansion out of 
which alone must come more merchan¬ 
dise for export. 

in Melting Pot 

dinate delay in implementing this pro¬ 
ject has been very costly from the 
national angle as against the earlier 
estimate of the cost of this project of 
Rs 11 crores, it is now felt that over 
Rs 60 crores will have to be spent for 
bringing into being the same capacity. 

It is needless to say that steel plan¬ 
ing has been faulty in conception and 
halting in execution. The troubles 
arising out of labour intransigence and 
inefficient management have also resul¬ 
ted in a loss of production of over 
1.5 million tonnes of steel ingots annu¬ 
ally. The government has perhaps 
thought it fit that the expansion scheme 
of the Bhilai should be accorded the 
highest priority and its capacity raised 
to four million tonnes from 2.5 million 
tonnes within a short period. As con¬ 
siderable expenditure has been already 
incurred and it is necessary to instal 
only the steel melting shop and rolling 
facilities, besides improving the work¬ 
ing of the iron ore mines, it will pay 
rich dividends if serious attention is 
paid to the execution of this scheme 
and complete it within three years. 

The Bokaro Steel Project also lends 
itself to similar treatment. Actually, 
there is compulsion to take up the ex¬ 
pansion of capacity to four million 
tonnes from 1.7 million tonnes without 
a break because the viability of the 
project will be assured only if the sub¬ 
sequent stages of expansion are im¬ 
plemented almost continuously. This 
is because heavy expenditure is being 
incurred in the initial stages for creat¬ 
ing built-in capacities so that future 
expansion will be greatly facilitated 
besides being not costly. 

The union Minister for Steel and 
Mines, Mr Mohan Kumaramangalam, 
has almost indicated that the time¬ 
table for the implementation of steel 
projects should be such that the three 
southern steel plants should be taken 


Up after good progress has been made 
on the schemes relating to Bhilai and 
Bokaro. If this time-table is adhered 
to, the three existing steel plants in the 
public sector will have an eventual 
capacity of 7.4 million tonnes of steel 
ingots, the Bokaro project four mil¬ 
lion tonnes, Visakhapatnam two mil¬ 
lion tonnes, Vijayanagar two million 
tonnes and Salem five lakh tonnes. 
As the two major units in the private 
sector may have a capacity of 3.5 
million tonnes, after the modernisation 
programme of TISCO and Phase I 
project of IISCO have been comple¬ 
ted, the aggregate capacity Drill be 
19.4 million tonnes of ingots ulti¬ 
mately. 

This may be the basis for Mr 
Mohan Kumaramangalam’s expecta¬ 
tion that production can be raised to 
14 million tonnes of finished steel by 
1980, though this level can be at¬ 
tained only if all the units function 
efficiently and there is no loss of out¬ 
put due to inefficiency or labour 
trouble as is happening now. The 
consumption of steel between now and 
1980 is expected to increase annually 
at the rate of 10 per cent and if the 
current requirements can be assumed 
at seven million tonnes, the demand 
may be even in excess of 15 million 
tonnes by 1980. It can, therefore, be 
said that a near balance between in¬ 
ternal availability and demand is being 
attempted and once these projects are 
in operation, there will be a broad 
base which will facilitate to a great 
extent future growth automatically. 

It has, however, been overlooked 
that the contemplated additional capa¬ 
city cannot be brought into being with¬ 
in the next seven or eight years unless 
there is foreign assistance for import¬ 
ing raw materials and components and 
technical help is secured in some 
directions for quickening the pace of 
construction work on the entirely new 
steel plants. 

Since the Bokaro and Bhilai pro¬ 
jects are being executed with Soviet 
aid, there may not be any serious 
bottleneck in regard to the availabi¬ 
lity of steel making equipment and aid. 
The Heevy Engineering Corporation 
and other engineering units may, over 
a period, be in a position to supply 
large quantities of machinery for use 
in steel plants. But it may not be pos¬ 
sible for Indian engineering firms to 
fabricate mechanical and electrical 
equipment, (he former particularly, for 
bringing into being nearly 11 million 
tonnes of ingot capacity in the next 
eight years. An undue emphasis on 
complete indigenous designing and 
fabrication of steel-making machinery 
may prolong the construction schedule 
of the new steel plants and it may so 
happen that, after the work on Bhilai 
and Bokaro has been completed by 
1975 or 1976, there will be a gap of 
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ttfo years at least before additional 
capacity becomes available. This is 
becau c e, on the basis of the present 
programme, only the new steel plants 
in the southern region can bring about 
a sizable increase in steel output after 
1976. 

It will be, therefore, clear that the 
existing plants in the public sector, 
Bokaro and the two units in the private 
sector will b; in a position to take 
care only of the demand that would 
have increased to around 10 million 
tonnes by 1976, taking it for granted 
that all the units will be able to func¬ 
tion at over 90 per cen of rated capa¬ 
city. This is a tall assumption. If 
the required output cannot be achieved, 
heavy imports will have to be allowed 
and in the late seventies, the annual 
increase in consumption will be over 
one million tonnes. It will thus be 
justifiab'e to proc?ed on the assump¬ 
tion that foreign exchange expenditure 
of et least Rs 200 crores can be in¬ 
curred for securing plant and machi¬ 
nery for the three units if thereby the 
construction schedule can be advanced 
by two or three years. It is also im¬ 
portant to bear in mind that, after the 
conventional steel plant at Virakha- 
painam and Vijayanagar start func¬ 
tioning, there will be a faster displace¬ 
ment "of imports. The two will be 
capable of producing over 2v nvllion 
tonnes of finished steel annually after 
the teething troubles have been got 
over. 

It is, therefore, necessary loempha- 

Housing 

In a vast country like ours with its very 
large population, the growth rate of 
which too has yet to be brought down 
appreciably, there are bound to be 
problems which defy easy solutions. 
And housing is one such problem. It 
is not that the people and the powers- 
that-be are not sufficiently seized of this 
problem. Nor can it be said that efforts 
have not been made to deal with it. 
But the magnitude of the problem is 
such that not all these efforts have been 
able to touch more than the fringe 
thereof. Considering the enormity of 
the problem, on the one hand, and the 
meagreness of available resources, on 
the other, the authorities now seem 
to be faced with the Hobson’s choice 
of drawing up a plan of priorities in 
housing and that calls for a national 
policy on housing. It is to evolve such 
a policy that the Life Insurance Corpo¬ 
ration of India (LIC), in collaboration 
with the National Buildings Organisa¬ 
tion of the Ministry of Housing, go¬ 
vernment of India, recently sponsored a 
two-day seminar in Bombay. 

That the LIC should take a lead in 
the matter is understandable. Apart 
from the dynamic drive of its chairman, 
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sisc the fact that heavy expenditure 
will have to be incurred on steel im¬ 
ports if there was no correct appre¬ 
ciation of the difficulties involved in 
creating additional capacity. The 
country has been obliged to suffer 
heavy losses in the past as a resalt of 
an incorrect understanding of the pro¬ 
blems at issue and it will be no exag¬ 
geration to say that between the elec¬ 
trical equipment, fertilizer and oil refin¬ 
ing industries, Rs 1,000 crores has been 
lost in the shape of avoidable imports. 
In the case of the electrical equipment 
industry, for various reasons it has 
not been possible to gear up produc¬ 
tion of the public sector units to the 
desired level though the requisite faci¬ 
lities are available. In respect of the 
fertiliser industry, there has been 
serious bungling in the issue of licences 
while the public sector units have been 
operating inefficiently. 

As regards oil relining, recent pro¬ 
gress has no doubt been remarkable, 
but there was a period in which no 
serious effort w t is made to utilise effec¬ 
tively either proven oil reserves or 
create new refining capacity for pro¬ 
cessing imported crude. The earlier 
mistakes should not be repeated when 
planning for additional production of 
steel and the inauguration of construc¬ 
tion work on the Vijayanagar Steel 
Plant would have real meaning only if 
the practical difficulties in the way were 
realised and there was realistic import 
substitution in the fabrication of steel- 
making machinery. 

and LIC 

Mr T. A. PaiTwho appears to have taken 
it as his mission in life to tackle this 
problem in right earnest so as to be 
able to make a far greater impact than 
has been possible so far, the LIC has 
already invested over Rs 300 crores in 
housing schemes and is likely to invest 
a further Rs 200 crores during the 
next two years. Surely oven the LIC 
has its own limits and its spokesmen 
could not have missed taking note of 
the considered views of an eminent 
foreign expert who had cautioned 
insurance companies against any head¬ 
long mortgage investment in houses by 
reason of their fast depreciation in 
value. This doubtless explains the 
interest of the LIC in a national con¬ 
sensus on a policy on public housing 
which would help generate more houses 
with the available rcsouccs. Further¬ 
more, the LIC probably wanted lo re¬ 
move all chances of ap avoidable dupli¬ 
cation of efforts that may be expected 
to follow the recent advent of the Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Development Corpora¬ 
tion (HUDC) and the decision to distri¬ 
bute through this corporation funds to 
various construction agencies such as 
housing boards. While the partici¬ 
pants (over 200 delegates, including 
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engineers, architects, builders and ad¬ 
ministrators) benefited from the delibe¬ 
rations at the seminar, the LIC has 
been the largest beneficiary, inasmuch 
as the seminar not only recommended a 
national policy on housing and suggested 
guidelines, but also spelt out the distinct 
spheres of operation of the HUDC and 
the LIC. Thus, a major decision taken 
at the seminar was that the government 
of India should, in concurrence with the 
LIC (no time limit was suggested 
though!) evolve a national policy on 
public housing separately in respect 
of urban and rural areas. Again there 
was also general agreement that the 
LIC should allocate funds to construc¬ 
tion agencies directly for need-based 
housing, generally of austerity standards 
for houses not exceeding, say, about 
800 sq. ft. carpet area, acctynponied 
by loan facilities over long periods. For 
this purpose the LIC chairman sug¬ 
gested, and many of the chairmen of 
the housing boards present agreed, that 
the housing boards should act as agents 
of the LIC lor constructing houses. 

As for the HUDC, the seminar felt it 
should concentrate on such housing 
as would generate a revolving fund by 
direct outright sale of constructed 
houses. In other words, the housing 
boards will take care of need-based 
housing, getting their finance from the 
Life Insurance Corporation, while the 
HUDC will construct houses out of its 
own resources and sell them (to gene¬ 
rate a revolving fund) and build more 
houses for sale. In either case, we 
suppose, the decision of the seminar that 
funds should be made available for 
utility housing for middle and low in¬ 
come groups would apply. Mr Pai, 
as well as the seminar, was clearly not 
for financing houses costing more 
than a lakh of rupees or for compound 
walls, costly flooring and finishing; 
items which he described as “frills.” 
Costly flooring and finishing per¬ 
haps could be classified as “frills”, 
but not a compound wall especially 
these days. For, unless one encloses 
the compound of one’s house, even 
if it be a small cottage—and this is 
particularly true of such places us 
Bombay and Calcutta—one has to 
reckon with encroachment by 
squatters, and, what is worse, one can¬ 
not expect police assistance against any 
encroachment unless one has enclosed 
one’s house property. Mr Pai, of course, 
conceded a fencing, but he is probably 
not aware that well-built brick or 
stone compounds even of huge 
public sector undertakings like the 
Fertiliser Corporation of India in 
Trombay arc wilfully broken. 

Be that as it may, the deliberations 
and the decisions of the seminar make 
one thing quite obvious, namely that 
henceforth public housing will be only 
utility housing and it will take care 
of the needs of only middle and low- 
income groups. This is perhaps the 
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most practical approach to the countfy’s 
housing problem- Instead of citing 
astronomical figures to indicate the 
extent of the backlog in housing and 
dispairing when the costs involved to 
make it up arc computed, there is 
here, for the first time, an attempt to 
cut the problem to a relatively more 
manageable size and to try and deal 
with it in a realistic manner. Take, 
for example, the requirements of a small 
villager. Surely a beautiful type de¬ 
sign for a city dwelling like the one 
publicised some time ago by the 
Concrete Association of India cannot 
satisfy him. 

It is difficult to sec how some deci¬ 
sions of the seminar could be enforced. 
There is, for example, the one envisag¬ 
ing that large influx of population into 
metropolitan cities should be prevented 
and settlements should be encouraged 
in middle-sized cities. This is not the 
first group, nor is it the first time that 
such a drastic solution has been sugges¬ 
ted. As a matter of fact, at the Eighth 
Conference of Municipal Corporations, 
also held in Bombay during the same 
weekend, the Governor of Maharashtra 
made such a suggestion. But there is 
first the contitutional difficulty. Second¬ 
ly, it is not easy to encourage people to 
settle in middle-sized cities as suggested. 
For, what draws people to metropoli¬ 
tan cities such as Bombay is the job 
opportunities these cities are supposed 
to oifer and unless such job opportuni¬ 
ties become or are made available in 
middle-sized cities also, the proposed 
suggestion cannot be effectively im¬ 
plemented. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of 
the seminar deliberations was the series 
of suggestions made to expedite house 
construction and to reduce costs of 
construction. Ideas like starting of pre¬ 
fabricated housing factories and indust¬ 
ries producing building materials and 
standardisation of housing components 
like doors and windows may not be 
new, but everyone oF these has acquir¬ 
ed special urgency now. 

An important decision related to “a 
proper land house policy". The deci¬ 
sion was to the effect that “a proper land 
house policy, particularly for urban 
centres, resulting in economical utilisa¬ 
tion of land by adopting higher density 
settlement should be evolved". This 
requires to be more clearly spelt out. 
The question of a higher density settle¬ 
ment does not certainly arise in cities 
like Bombay which arc ovcrfully popu¬ 
lated in all conscience. 

Again, referring to land policy, 
Mr Pai told newsmen (at a press 
conference alter the seminar had 
concluded) that the most urgent 
need (if cheap houses are to be built) 
was to bring down land prices. He 
even spoke of nationalisation of land 
which promptly elicited the question as 
to whether, in the light of the exorbi¬ 


tant prices that the government of gone up sharply after nationalisation. 
Maharashtra has been publicly demand- Land prices, or prices of any property, 
ing for plots in the Backbay Reclame- commodity or service for that matter, 
tion area, it was the proper answer. If are, in the ultimate analysis, reflection 
this money is at least utilised to sub- of the supply and demand position at 
sidise the cost of land for houses to any given time. What objection can 
accommodate low and middle income Mr Pai have therefore, if, for instance, 
groups, as Mr Pai fondly hopes, there as an alternative to nationalisation, land 
can be no objection, although it must prices are kept in check by regulating 
still be characterised as the worst form demand? This can be done by asking 
of profiteering by the public sector. the state governments or local bodies 

to fix the prices of lands earmarked for 
There is no guarantee that, after na- low income and middle income housing 
tionalisation. land prices will not go at the time of allotment or sale itself, 
up. On the other hand, there are such prices holding good whatever the 
several instances, e.,g. passenger trans- number of times these lands may change 
port, where prices have gone up and hands. 

Science in Socio-Economic Development 


AlthoIjCiH onf. may not agree with 
every thingthat Prof. M.S. Thacker said 
in the course of his Bombay lecture re¬ 
cently on "The Application of Science 
and Technology to Socio-Economic 
Development" — the sixth A,D. Shroff 
Memorial Lecture — one must con¬ 
cede that the professor covered exten¬ 
sive and worthwhile ground. His brief 
outline of the relationship between 
science and technology, the economic 
implications of the concomitant deve¬ 
lopment and the three phases it went 
through, was brilliant. So too his trac¬ 
ing of the progress, first, from an un¬ 
systematic and erratic application of 
mechanical inventions to economic 
activity to a definite causative relation¬ 
ship between science and science-based 
technology and, secondly, to organised 
scientific research in commercial in¬ 
dustrial laboratories to begin with and 
in government central research la¬ 
boratories thereafter. It is against the 
background of this historical develop¬ 
ment of the impact of science and 
technology that Prof. Thacker referred, 
appropriately enough, to some thought- 
provoking questions that recent experi¬ 
ence has posed. 

After dealing with some of the im¬ 
portant and direct consequences of 
technical changes in this century, such 
as the communications revolution, new 
machines, new techniques of production 
and new processes including automa¬ 
tion, which have made for improved 
working conditions, reduced working 
hours, greater production and improved 
consumption patterns, the learned pro¬ 
fessor wondered whether one could 
say that technological impact, although, 
on the whole, beneficial, has been with¬ 
out any cost to society. He himself 
provided the answer when he went on 
to say that modern civilian technology 
has inflicted costs in terms of air and 
water pollution, radio-activity, urban 
sprawl, crowded cities and increased 
social and psychological tensions. In 
this connection he quoted the follow¬ 
ing remarks on the adverse effects of 
this so-called revolution of Sir Solly 


Zuckerman, Scientific Adviser to the 
British govt., made at the XXUlth 
Congress of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Vienna in April last: 

44 .. over the past few years, 
more and more voices have been 
sounding warnings about the adverse 
secondary cfFects of the continued 
growth of our industrial civilisation. 
In some quarters, even the desirabi¬ 
lity of economic growth itself is 
being questioned. This particular 
issue has crystallised in the terms 
‘environment’ and ‘pollution*. In 
the more developed countries of the 
world an increasing number of 
people arc asking whether the ad¬ 
verse environmental effects which 
industrialisation and modern tech¬ 
nology can bring in their train may 
not counterbalance the primary 
beneficial effects for which they are 
also responsible, and indeed whether 
environmental damage is not an in¬ 
evitable consequence of industrial 
growth". 

Prof. Thacker then proceeded to 
ask: “Arc the social benefits from this 
impact worth the social cost." Here, 
perhaps avoidably, he raked up the 
bitter controversies of the fifties in this 
country on whether India should let 
its heavy engineering projects be in the 
public or the private sector, and sought 
to differentiate between social costs and 
social benefits and private costs and 
private benefits from technology. It 
is not impossible to argue that, although 
public sector projects provide social 
benefits which, in value terms, exceed 
some costs and may not provide suffi¬ 
cient return from the private point of 
view, they nevertheless have a “social 
profitability". But the lecturer himself 
was convinced that to ensure the maxi¬ 
mum “social profitability", these pub¬ 
lic sector projects must be managed and 
run efficiently, which unfortunately 
they arc not in every case. And, for that 
to happen, there must be enlightened-— 
—not just committed — public enter¬ 
prise, even as there must be enlightened 
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private enterprise as the Forum of Free 
Enterprise has been urging all along. 

Another new concept that this emi¬ 
nent scientist suggested was “distri¬ 
butive justice of technology”, by which 
term he meant that those who enjoy 
the benefits of the impact of science and 
technology are not necessarily those 
who pay the costs or pay proportion¬ 
ately to the benefits enjoyed. While 
as an idea semantically it may sound 
novel, it must not be forgotten that this 
is inherent in the scheme of things. In 
99 ca&es out of 100, it is not those who 
pay the costs of a technological break¬ 
through, nor those who are responsible 
for discovering it, that actually reap the 
benefit. And those who do so must be 
inspired by the saying in the Bhagavad- 
gita “Karmanye Adhikaraste, Mapha- 
lesu Kadachana.” (Yours is just to 
do your duty; you have no right as to 
the fruits thereof). Surely, as an old 
gardner who was planting a mango 
sapling told a king riding on a horse¬ 
back when the latter inquired whether 
he (the gardner) hoped to eat the fruits 
of that tree, it is the duty of this gene¬ 
ration to work for the benefit of the 
next generation, even as our ancestors 
did for us. 

While on this idea of “social profit¬ 
ability”, Prof. Thacker had a very sound 
suggestion to make about “brain drain”. 
He was no less conscious than those 
who so meaninglessly and mournfully 
mouth this expression and complain 
that our young men who get trained 
in state financed universities, technolo¬ 
gical and research institutions go abroad 
and settle down there and he was aware 
too of the several causes thereof. But 
at the same time, he had a positive 
approach to make to meet the situation 
arising out of this brain drain. Opining 
that many young men would probably 
return if the job satisfaction level in 
India was raised — and that is really 
hitting the nail on the head — he pro¬ 
posed that programmes of action be 
formulated for specific groups instead 
of one common programme of action 
for all scientists and technicians. If 
programmes of action are formulated 
for specific groups, say, for example, 
in areas such as electronics, design 
engineering, instrumentation, etc. as 
the Prof, observed, there are better 
chances of such men returning to India, 
instead of trying to line up such cases 
with the problem of brain drain in its 
entirety. It is far better and certainly 
more realistic for us to realise that we 
are unable to reap the benefits of the 
costs of training our young men because 
of the prevailing socio-economic at¬ 
mosphere than to make such fantastic 
suggestions as to make every Indian 
scientists or technician who goes and 
settles abroad to pay to the Indian Ex¬ 
chequer a smill annual penalty for a 
specified number of years or a lump 
sum penalty for denying to his mother- 


country the benefit of hi? training at 
this country’s cost. 

There is a further angle to this. When 
one talks of “social profitability”, pre¬ 
sumably one has the entire humanity 
in view and not just one’s own count¬ 
ry or countrymen. For, if the choice 
before a fully qualified scientist or 
technician, is either to remain in 
the country of his birth where 
he may not have any oppor¬ 
tunity to utilise his knowledge or skill, 
vegetate and be a drag on his family, 
or to go abroad wherever there may 
be both openings and opportunities to 
put his knowledge or skill and achieve 
something outstanding which could 
benefit the whole world, as the Nobel 
Laureate Khorana has been able to 
do, is it not unfair to deny that the 
latter has contributed to “Social pro¬ 
fitability”? 

Similarly, Piof. Thacker rendered 
yeoman service when he urged that, at 
least in the future, we need to have a 
more conscious calculation of the 
costs of the impact of science and 
technology on economic development. 
He asked: “Do we, on the basis of the 
historical experience of other countries, 
want to follow the same known but 
beaten path of science and technology, 
or do we want to chart a new approach 
on the basis of the urgent requirements 
of our country? This is a rhetorical 
question, but the learned professor must 
not feel disappointed if, as in the econo¬ 
mic sphere, in the sphere of application 
of science and technology to economic 
development also, the wise men of our 
country who matter choose to go 
through the same old beaten path and 
learn their lessons the hard way. 

The observations of Prof. Thacker 
on our policy in regard to import of 
technology were unexceptionable. For 
instance, as he said, “it would be better 
for the nation's economic development 
if we were to analyse cost-benefits, if 
we import technology once and then 
.use the existing know-how from our 
existing industries or engage our na¬ 
tional laboratories and technical insti¬ 
tutions to find a relevant specific adap¬ 
tation of that technology in tunc with 
the national requirements . This is the 
wise and rational policy that Japan has 
followed. But, as he rightly added, this 
would entail a far greater Research and 
Development (R&/D) effort or outlay 
than at present. We arc nowhere near 
the target for national expenditure on 
research and development proposed 
by the UNESCO Conference on the 
Application of Science and Technology 
to tfie Development of Asia (CASTA- 
SIA), held in Delhi in 1968—“to en¬ 
deavour to reach a minimum national 
expenditure on research and experi¬ 
mental development of one per cent 
of gross national product as soon as 


possible, but not later than? 1980“. 

In this connection, the lecturer drew 
attention to the combination of tech¬ 
nology with intense research that Japan 
has so successfully adopted. The larger 
the fraction of imported technology in 
Japan, the larger has been the domestic 
R&D effort to enable Japanese en¬ 
gineers to understand and adapt the 
technology. Thus, during 1950-62, 
whereas the Japanese import of chemi¬ 
cal technology constituted 22 per cent 
of total import of technology, R&D 
on chemical technology over the same 
period constituted 24 per cent of 
Japan's total R&D effort. Contrast 
this with the position in India. During 
1957-65, for example, non-electrical 
machinery constituted 29 per cent of 
the imported technology through fo¬ 
reign collaboration, but the R&D ex¬ 
penditure on non-electrical machinery 
was barely six per cent of the total 
R &D effort. Similarly, as against 11 per 
cent of total imported technology in 
electrical machinery technology, the 
R&D effort in electrical machinery was 
only about four per cent. The different 
results in the event in Japan and India 
carry then own moral. 

It is not clear what prompted Prof. 
Thacker to compare the relative shares 
of the public and the private sectors in 
regard to R&D expenditure, if the 
share of the latter in the total annual 
expenditure on R&D during 1969-70 
was only Rs 11 crores, as compared to 
Rs 135 crores of the former, there must 
be some good reason for it. At least 
as a prominent scientist, the Prof. 
Thacker ought to have ascertained the 
reason before just throwing these 
figures before his audience. It is not 
merely the absence of any worth¬ 
while guidelines for a science policy 
that explains this. What is fundament¬ 
ally wrong, as Mr N.A. Palkhivala, 
who presided over Prof. Thacker’s lec¬ 
ture meeting, remarked, is the go¬ 
vernment’s industrial licensing policy. 
If I he government was really interested 
in promoting the national R&D effort, 
its questionnaire to applicants desirous 
of expanding an industry ought to have 
contained as top-priority query ; What 
is your outlay on R&D? Instead, we 
find all manner of irrelevant questions 
as to what such an applicant spent over 
participating in an industrial exhibition 
some years ago. As things stand, there¬ 
fore, R&D effort on the part of in¬ 
dustry will not increase beyond what is 
required just to absorb and stabilise 
the borrowed or repeatedly borrowed 
technical know-how. Jf the role of 
R &D in the current technological revo¬ 
lution and its significance for the future 
economic strength of our country are 
to be what they require to be in order 
to meet the rising international compe¬ 
tition, the attitude and the policy of 
the powers-that-be must undergo a 
thorough and realistic reorientation. 
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Government Still at Cross Purposes? 

V* B AL ASUBRAM ANI AN 


Tui: PlannINC* Commission is reported 
to have given up the idea of making any 
material changes in the fourth Plan 
although a mid-term appraisal has 
shown that there have been grave short¬ 
falls in performance in many vital sec¬ 
tors. Jn spite of the fact that costs have 
gone up and are going up, the Plan¬ 
ning Commission has admitted its inabi¬ 
lity to contemplate increases in financial 
allocations since the outlook for re¬ 
sources has not only become uncertain 
but is positively gloomy. All this comes 
as an anti-climax to the self-conscious 
displays of dynamism which Mr C. 
Subramaniam was freely putting up 
soon after he returned to the central 
government as Minister for Planning 
after a spell in a political no-man's 
land. It is sad that even new brooms are 
no longer to be expected to show that 
extra purposiveness which they are 
alleged to possess. 

Government in Retreat 

It is however not only the Planning 
Commission but the entire government 
apparatus that is now in retreat in the 
area of economic policy-making or 
management. Of this ample evidence 
was forthcoming at the meeting of the 
Central Advisory Council on Industries 
held in New Delhi, a few days ago. Mr 
Moinul Haque Choudhury, the Minister 
for Industrial Development, who had 
lately been accusing the business com¬ 
munity, particularly the larger industrial 
houses, of sitting pretty and not being 
active in promoting production or in¬ 
dustrial expansion, was forced to sing 
to another tunc. He conceded lhat the 
government was responsible for delays 
in industrial licensing which created 
obstructions to industrial growth. Mr 
Choudhury claimed, however, that his 
own ministry was the least to blame for 
this state ol alTairs and that the trouble 
actually arose from the multiplicity 
of ministries and departments which 
had become involved in decision making. 

Neither the business community nor 
the larger public is directly concerned 
with domestic disorder in the function¬ 
ing of the government. This is a 
problem which the Prime Minister 
with the help of her colleagues 
should have sorted out long ago. 
That the Minister lor Industrial 
Development should publicly con¬ 
fess his helplessness because this prob¬ 
lem continues to be a serious one 


This article is reproduced courtesy The 
Hindustan Times , in which it appeared on 
November 23, 1971. 


only indicates all the more clearly a 
retreat on the part of the government 
from its responsibility for looking after 
the national economy efficiently. Apart 
from everything else this government 
has had more than six months to orga¬ 
nise or activise the defences, including 
economic, of the nation in the face of a 
steadily mounting threat of war with 
Pakistan. Even so the economic minist¬ 
ries, on Mr Choudhury‘s own admission, 
are still continuing to function in the 
leisurely and largely negative ways 
which had done so much to arrest 
the growth of the economy all these 
years. 

When the government is not even 
able to rationalise or otherwise improve 
procedures, it would no doubt be point¬ 
less to expect it to be intellectual!) 
more responsive to arguments lor bring¬ 
ing its basic economic policies into 
line with economic realities, national or 
international. Nevertheless, it strains 
one's capacity for toleration to hear Mr 
Choudhury asserting that there could 
be no question of the government re¬ 
considering the fundamentals of its 
licensing policies or Mr Y.B. Chav an 
declaring, as he has done in the present 
session of Parliament, that the go¬ 
vernment does not consider it necessary 
to re-examine its attitudes towards fo¬ 
reign investments. 

No Second Thoughts 

All this clearly amounts to the propo¬ 
sition that although current policies 
and attitudes are proving incapable of 
even reviving the economy, let alone 
energising it, the government is not pre¬ 
pared to entertain second thoughts sim¬ 
ply because it can see no great political 
advantage for itself in doing so. On the 
contrary, despite its vaunted achieve¬ 
ment at the last general election in 
securing what is described as a massive 
mandate from the electorate, it conti¬ 
nues lo be vulnerable to demagogic 
pressures exerted even by men of se¬ 
condary importance in the ranks of 
the ruling party. 

In the circumstances Mr Choudhury's 
somewhat theatrical announcements 
of his ministry's: prescriptions for pro¬ 
moting production or industrial ex¬ 


pansion can only cause amusement. He 
has declared solemnly that the eco¬ 
nomic ministries of the government, 
in their combined wisdom, have hit 
upon the great idea that the only way 
production could be immediately in¬ 
creased would be for industries to 
work an additional shift. The minister 
has graciously promised that the gov¬ 
ernment would extend all the neces¬ 
sary facilities to enable industrial units 
to do this. There is surely an Alice- 
in-Wonderland air about this pro¬ 
posal. Actually industries are finding it 
difficult to work even normal shifts 
because of one or more adverse cir¬ 
cumstances such as shortages of raw 
materials, the stringency of bank credit 
and non-co-operative or flatly obstruc¬ 
tive behaviour on the part of workers 
or the trade unions. One would have 
thought that Mr Choudhury and his 
colleagues in the cabinet would make 
an honest attempt to deal with these 
bottlenecks to the functioning of the 
normal shifts in industry before 
exhorting managements to work addi¬ 
tional shifts. 

Amateurish Functioning 

The idea of an additional shift as 
an emergency or near-cmergency mea¬ 
sure is not such an original one as Mr 
Choudhury seems to think. It speaks 
volumes of the amateurish manner in 
which the government is functioning 
that no mature thought should have 
be$|l j^iveii to the practicability of an 
additional shift in the prevailing condi¬ 
tions in industry which have made it 
difficult even for normal shifts to be 
operated adequately or efficiently. If 
the government is indeed serious about 
industries working additional shifts 
wherever necessary, it is not enough if 
ah individual minister makes bland 
assurances of facilities especially when 
this minister himself has confessed 
that the central ministries arc working 
at cross purposes. What is needed is 
that there should be an effective total 
programme immediately for maintain¬ 
ing industrial peace and a smooth flow 
of raw materials and finance into 
production. It is only when industry 
has reason to believe that it would be 
given this kind of new deal that it can 
seriously sit down to investigate the 
specifics of the more intensive working 
of industrial units. 

There remains the other and equally 
important issue of a continuous ex¬ 
pansion or diversification of industrial 
growth. Here Mr Choudhury has 
been completely unable to promise that 
government's policy or procedure would 
change for the better. This is indeed 
most unfortunate since it has become 
indisputably evident that the govern¬ 
ment's policy of restraining or policing 
of large or larger business houses has* 
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become a veritable Old-Man-of-the- 
Sea on the back of the national eco¬ 
nomy. Mr J.R.D. Tata has referred to 
the stifling piles of paper work heaped 
on industrial managements by the 
prolific and mostly pointless question¬ 
naires of the Monopolies Commission. 
This however is only a small part of 
the mischief. The real harm of this 
inquisition lies in the fact that it is 
inexorably eliminating all impulses of 
entrepreneurship from the industrial 
sector. 

Scorching Sarcasm 

Mr J. R. D. Tata again has comment¬ 
ed with scorching sarcasm on the irra¬ 
tionality of the so-called anti-mono¬ 
poly laws of the administration. To 
quote ! 

•'‘Shareholders of Tata Chemicals 
will be surprised to know that in the 
last few weeks little else has been 
done in the head office of your com¬ 
pany and of other companies in 
Bombay House than to answer a 
host of questions and submit a mass 
of documentation to the Monopolies 
Commission, not in regard to a 
project even remotely concerning us 
but to a project of the Tata Engineer¬ 
ing and Locomotive Company ! Even 
more surprising is the fact that most 
of the information sought from us 
is totally irrelevant to the Telco 
expansion project itself, and cer¬ 
tainly irrelevant to our own activities. 
Most of the information sought was, 
in any case, already well known and 
available in published materials. 

“The Monopolies Commission’s ex¬ 
traordinary action in involving a 
large number of companies totally 
unconcerned with the Telco expansion 
project, in their examination of the 
latter’s application is not only an 
inexcusable waste of the time of 
government and corporate officials 
but a form of undeserved harassment 
of companies and officials who try 
to do a good and honest job and 
serve their company and their country 
to the best of their ability. 

“One would have thought that, in 
the eyes of government and its 
Monopolies Commission, what was 
significant about Tata Chemicals 
was not that it had participated in 
an industrial exhibition, and shared 
a common building, minor services 
and a common telephone exchange 
with other Tata companies —all 
evidently considered as glaring proofs 
of an alarming concentration of eco¬ 
nomic power—but that the com¬ 
pany’s pricing policies were such 
that in the past year alone it had 
voluntarily foregone nearly Rs 50 
lakhs of profit by selling its pro¬ 
ducts at prices below those of its 


competitors. The total amount dlflSUUitiHM|Puing its proposals 

foregone since price control was processed by the government, its only 

' ‘ ‘ Ain LA.’n. tU.i xt_I_I_f 


withdrawn has amounted by now to 
well over Rs two crores. 

“That a company with such a record 
of efficient, honest and socially cons¬ 
cious service to the country, the 
community and the consumer, should 
be subjected to this kind of pointless 
harassment and waste of time and 
energy, cannot but fill one with des¬ 
pair at the evidence it povides of 
disregard or ignorance of national 
priorities, of the lack of a sense of 
urgency, and of the heavy cost of 
delays to the nation.” 


sin being that one of the larger busi¬ 
ness houses has taken over its manage¬ 
ment and is trying to make it an eco¬ 
nomic proposition after the previous 
(and also the original) management of 
the company had found the responsi¬ 
bility too much to cope with. No 
wonder Mr K. K. Birla was aroused 
to declare at the meeting of the Central 
Advisory Council on Industries that 
the quarrel of the business community 
with the government is not over the 
latter’s socialistic objectives but its 
attempt to cure a disease which simply 
did not exist. 


Another example of the harmful 
functioning of the government’s anti- 
monopoly machinery is provided by the 
experience of Indian Rayon. It has 
become essential to the viability of this 
company that it should diversify its 
production. The proposals made by 
it for undertaking certain new lines of 
manufacture are therefore very much 
in the interest of the shareholders many 
of whom are small investors. The 
company moreover is seeking to manu¬ 
facture products which are essential to 
the economy of the country and for 
which there is a large unsatisfied de¬ 
mand. All this however has not saved 
the company from experiencing delays 


One may add perhaps that the business 
community does not seem to quarrel 
either with the concept of industrial 
licensing as such. Its grievance is with 
the way licensing is made to subserve 
a whole series of extraneous purposes, 
sacrificing in the process the interests 
of economic growth. Mr Bhaskar 
Mitter, for instance, has tried to tell 
the government, in friendly admonition, 
that if the licensing authorities attempt 
to occupy themselves with too much 
details, the whole purpose of control 
would be in serious danger of collapsing 
under its own weight. This is wise 
counsel indeed, for the basic flaw in 
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the functioning of the government in 
the economic sphere is that, whether 
in the making of policies or (heir 
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adminis ration, there is neither a 
proper scheme of priorities nor a sound 
sense of values. 


Machine-Making Industry 

v/ISHNU KANTA SHARMA 


Though studies about the pattern of 
industrial development on an all-India 
basis, either industry-wise or in gene¬ 
ral, have frequently been undertaken 1 , 
proper attention has not been given to 
the industrial pattern and structure of 
different regions 2 , which is as impor¬ 
tant for industries as the “cropping 
pattern” in agriculture. In fact it is the 
industrial pattern alone which affects 
the economic development of a region. 
Whether the economy of a region grows 
fast towards self-suffi;iency or allows 
an improved allocation of resources or 
has a high productivity ratio—all this, 
inter alia, depends upon the industrial 
pattern of the region. This article, there¬ 
fore, is an attempt to study and analyse 
certain aspects of the industrial pattern 
of different regions with reference to 
the machine-making industry in 
India 3 , which is an important in¬ 
dustry in this regard 4 . The expression 
“industrial pattern” includes two things. 
First, it relates to the present situation 
of different industries in a particular 
region and, second, how efficient these 
industries arc as measured by c<nt and 
productivity. 

Salient Features 

For analysing the salient industrial 
features of different regions, this article 
considers mainly the cost and produc¬ 
tivity ratios. For this purpose it, 
includes only those industrial units 
which employ 50 and more workers with 
power or 100 and more workers with¬ 
out power. This analysis, in this sense, 
concerns with the “organised industry” 
only. All the data have been taken 
from the Annual Survey of Industries 
(ASI), from 1960 to 1964\ 

Specific meanings have been attached 
to all the concepts. “Capital”, for 
example, indicates only fixed capital 
which includes “machine, building and 
land”. The analysis of “working capi¬ 
tal” has been avoided for the same 
reasons as have been mentioned by 
Sinha Sc Sawhney 6 . The fixed capital, 
however, has been deflated by invest¬ 
ment cost index 7 . “Output” is taken as 
‘‘net output” representing only that part 
of the value of the product which is 
created in the factory and is obtained 
by deducting various input items as 
well as depreciation of fixed assets 
fiom gross output. “Worker” respre- 
sents total number of workers i.c. 
workers employed directly as well as 


contract workers, “non-capital cost” 
indicates total cost excluding deprecia¬ 
tion and any other cost that is incurred 
to capital. It, thus, includes cost of 
raw materials, fuel, lubricants, total 
wage bill, industrial and non-industrial 
services purchased from other concerns, 
transport cost and other expenses. 

Labour Productivity 

The analysis has been undertaken for 
“All Industries” as well as for machine 
making industry. Comparisons have 
been made among all the regions; 
all-India data have also been presented 
for purposes of comparison. This 
article in quintessence, brings forth the 
importance of a particular industry 
i.c. the machine-making industry, in a 
particular region as well as its impor¬ 
tance in the total industrial picture. 
The net output/labour co-efficients 
(hereinafter referred to as 0/L)werc 
first calculated for the whole country. 
Table I (p. 951) shows labour producti¬ 
vity in the country rose by only 14 per 
cent between 1960 and 1964. However 
this change was not uninterrupted up 
to 1963; it increased gradually but in 
1964 it registered a fall. 

A comparison of capital/labour co¬ 
efficient or co-efficient of ‘all-India 
industries’ (hereinafter referred to as 
All) with that of ‘machine-making 
industry’ (hereinafter referred to as 
MM[) shows that O/L co-efficient in 
the latter is higher than that in the for¬ 
mer. As in evident from Table I, while 
the O/L co-efficient in All varies from 
Rs 3349 to Rs 3969, it varies from Rs 
3300 to Rs 4900 in the MMI. This 
result indicates that labour productivity 
has increased rapidly in MMI in com¬ 
parison to All. 

To find out the productivity of 
cipital, output/capital co-efficient 
(hereinafter referred to as O/K) has 
been calculated. The calculations 
show, as depicted in Tabic I, the O/K 
co-efficicnt has been declining in both, 
the All as well as the MMI, yet the 
decline is more in the former than in 
the latter. While there has been a dec¬ 
line of 33 per cent in All, the decline 
registered in MMI was only 24 per cent. 

Coming back to the O/L co-efficient 
we find that there was an increase in it 
mainly because of an increase in capital- 
intensity per worker i.e., the ratio of 
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capital to labour (hereinafter referred 
to as K/L). The data show that the 
capital-intensity has increased more in 
MMI in comparison to All. While 
percentage increase in K/L has been 
90 per cent in the former, it has been 
only 70 per cent in the latter. 

The above three ratios i.e. O/L, O/K 
and K/L represent only the one side 
of the production process; the other 
side is represented by cost ratios. In 
regard to cost ratios, input-output- 
co-efficient 8 , has declined 57 per cent in 
All but it has increased 4.5 per cent 
in MMI. It simply indicates that the 
cost of producing one unit of output 
in MMI has increased. Out of this 
total cost, non-capital cost has increas¬ 
ed 70 per cent in All, but the increase 
in MMI is very low at five per cent. 

Total wage and salary cost on per 
rupee of output in ATI has remained 
more or less constant but the separate 
analyses of both show different trends. 
While the wage cost per rupee of output 
has declined by 12 per cent and the salary 
cost has increased in MMI, the total 
of wage and salary cost per rupee of 
output has declined all the more sharply 
by 25 per cent. The MMI contributed 
average 3.43 per cent net output and 
accounted for 3.28 per cent average em¬ 
ployment in total manufacturing out¬ 
put and employment. 

Bihar 

The MMI has no stand in the econo¬ 
my of this region. Net output contri¬ 
buted by the MMI of this region to 
total output of the industry is 0.80 
per cent and persons employed is only 
1.9 per cent. 

The O/L co-efficient of All in this 
region has shown a slight increase. It 
has increased from Rs 4545 to Rs 
5285, showing 16 per cent increase. 
However, in the case of MMI the trend 
is toward a spurt. In fact the co-effi¬ 
cient has become more than double. 
In absolute terms the co-efficient in 
the MMI has increased from Rs 2,000 
to Rs 4,400, showing an increase of 120 
per cent. 

The O/K co-cfficicnt of MMI in fact 
does not indicate anything because in 
the year 1964 there was a sudden in¬ 
crease in the installed capital, which 
may not have been used in production 
process. Due to this only the O/K co¬ 
efficient has declined from Re 0.75 to 
Re 0.7. Bihar is the only region 
where the O/K co-efficient of All has 
been found to be constant. In all other 
regions it has declined. 

Capital intensity per worker, or 
the K/L co-efficient, in Bihar for the 
All has increased by 18 per cent but 
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, Air today 
there tomorrow! 
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Air Cargo is fast. BOAC Air Cargo is faster. 

_ BOAC gives you 43 services out of India every 
week. And a worldwide network that means just 
about anywhere in the world is no more than 24 
hours away ! 

You have a faster turnover of goods and 
business. 

Your cargo agent will tell you how BOAC flies 
your cargo faster to anywhere in the world. Ask him 
about it — soon. 


for some people theie is only one airline. 
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English Electric’s 

three-pronged 
product development 
drive: 



Since establishing manufacture in 
India, ENGLISH ELECTRIC have 
made impressive strides towards 
developing a comprehensive 
range of control and protection 
equipment. 

NEW PRODUCTS 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC pioneered 
the manufacture in India of H.R.C. 
Fuses in 1959, Protective and 
Auxiliary Relays in 1962 and 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC-MARCONI 
Signal Generators in 1966 ... 
an impressive list of firsts. 

EXTENDINO THE RANGE 

Today, the manufacturing range 
includes Air Circuit Breakers. 

Multi Motor Control Centres, 
'Frontier' Switchboards, 
'Combination* Fuse-Switchboards, 
Overhead Busbars, Rising Mains 
and Distribution Boards. More 
than 8 million H.R.C. Fuses are 
protecting a wide variety of 
installations ranging from simple 
lighting circuits to giant industrial 
distribution networks. 

The range has diversified further 
with the manufacture of Distance 
Protection Schemes for high 
voltage transmission lines, cubicle 
and corridor type Control and 


Relay Boards, Control Desks and 
accessories. 

In Electronics, impressive strides 
continue to be made in the 
development of indigenous menu* 
facture of ENGLISH ELECTR IC- 
MARCONI Signal Generators and 
other electronic equipment to 
advanced designs. 

CUSTOM-BUILDING 
SPECIALISED EQUIPMENT 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC design 
complete Power Control and 
Protection Systems to meet the 
specific needs of each customer... 
No wonder you find trusted 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC custom-built 
equipment in major projects 
throughout the country. 

Control and Protection are the 
keys to ENGLISH ELECTRICS 
total involvement in India's 
industrialisation and power 
development. Pioneering in the 
indigenous manufacture of control 
and protection equipment, planned 
import substitution , sustained 
export drive and dedicated research 
and product development make 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC what they 
are today — trusted for quality and 
performance the world over. 


Introducing new products, 
extending their range 
and custom-building 
specialised equipment 


English Electric • playing a lead role in India's poorer developm e nt 

HO INGUSH UfCIMC COMPANY Of INDIA LIMITED. MADRAS 43 ■ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
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this increase is the lowest as compared 
to the other regions. In machine-mak¬ 
ing, it has registered a two-fold in¬ 
crease, i.e. the co-efficient has risen 
from Rs 2644 to Rs 6002 per worker, 
showing a 127 per cent increase. 

The input-output co-efficient has re¬ 
mained constant with slight variations 
in All as well as MM1. It has declined 
from Re 0.75 to Re 0.72 in All and 
from Rc 0.97 to Re 0.96 in MM I dur- 
ingtheperiod 1960through 1964. Non¬ 
capital cost of input in All has shown a 
slight decline but in the case of MMI 
there have been regular fluctuations. 

The combined cost of wage and sa lary 
per unit of net output has declined by 
17 per cent. Whereas the results show a 
decline of the same rate in output in 
All, if wage cost and salary cost are 
separately taken note of in MMI, wage 
cost per unit of net output and salary 
cost to output show opposite trends. 
While wage cost has declined from Re 
0.98 to Rc 0.44 showing a fall of 55 
per cent, the wage cost has increased 
by 22 per cent. However, the total wage 
and salary cost has declined by 37 per 
cent. 

The output of MMI to the total 
output of this region has varied from 
Re 0.29 to Rs 1.49 during all these live 
years, the years which roughly cover 
the period of the third five-year Plan. 
The MMI has thus accounted for 0.82 
per cent to 1.82 per cent of total em¬ 
ployment. 

Gi^jarat 

In this region we find that MMI 
employs 2.45 per cent of the total manu¬ 
facturing employment and contributes 
5.07 per cent to the total ouput of this 
region. The O/L co-efficient has been 
found to be more or less constant in 
All. it fluctuates between Rs 3353 and 
Rs 3660. However, in MMI it lias in¬ 
creased from Rs 2800 to Rs 3200, during 
the reference period, showing an in¬ 
crease of 14 per cent. 

As regards the O/K co-efficient in 
All, it has shown a decline of 42 per cent 
i.e. it has declined from Re 0.73 to Re 
0.42 during the period under review. 
This co-efficicnt in MMI has, of course, 
declined more sharply from 1.1 to 
0.86, showing a fall of 22 per cent. 
While the K/L co-efficient in MMI has 
shown an increase of only 38 per cent, 
in the case of All it has shown a spurt. 
It has increased more than the double 
of the original co-efficient. 

The input-output co-efficient in All 
has increased from Re 0 67 to Re 0.74, 
showing an increase of 10 per cent and 
m MMI it has increased from 
Re 0.89 to Re 0.91 only. Non-capital 
cost has remained constant in All and 
has shown a slight increase from Rc 
0.86 to Re 0.88 in MMI. Total of wage 
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and salary cost per unibpf net output 
has remained constant. Eut if we take 
note of both of them separately, we 
find that wage cost has shown a slight 
increase, while salary cost has declined 
slightly in AH. In the case of MMI, as 
is clear from Table III (p. 952), wage and 
salary cost has declined by 27 per cent. 
But if we note them separately we find 
that wage cost per unit of output has a 
greater decline than salary cost. The 
former has shown a decline of 31 per cent 
and the latter has declined by two per 
cent only. 

Maharashtra 

Maharashtra has topped the list of 
industrially advanced regions. This 
can be examined by different ratios. 
The O/L co-efficient in All was highest 
during the period 1960-64 and varied 
between Rs 4139 and Rs 4932, and 
at the same time the O/L coefficient 
in MMI held the second position in 
Maharashtra among all the regions. 
The O/L co-efficient in MMI varied 
from Rs 4100 to Rs 5900. It shows 
that the value of product per worker 
has increased by 44 per cent during 
these live years. 


However, in the case of MMI the co¬ 
efficient has risen by 142 per cent—that 
is an increaese of 100 per cent over 
ihat of the increase in the All co-effi¬ 
cient. The O/K co-efficient in All has 
declined from Re0.62to Re0.42show- 
ing a fall of 37 per cent while in MMI 
it has declined by 71 per cent. The 
K/L is the highest in the region. Spe¬ 
cially it is of a high order in MMI 
and has increased from Rs 8415 to 
Rs 11956 during 1960 through 1964, 
showing an incrcsee of 42 per cent. 
However, in the case of All the co¬ 
efficient has increased by 102 per 
cent. The rate of increase in K/L co¬ 
efficient is higher in All as compared 
to MMI. 

The input-output co-efficient in All 
has declined from Re 0.71 to Rc 0.66. 
As is witnessed in Table I, in the case 
of All non-capital cost per rupee of 
output has fluctuated. However, both 
of these, i.e. input-output coefficient as 
well as non-capital cost, have not shown 
any definite trend in MMI. Not only 
the total of the wage and salary cost 
has declined in AH by 15 per cent, a 
similar trend is found in the wage cost 
or in the salary cost when a separate 


The O/K co-efficient has declined by 
31 per cent in AH while in MMI it has 
declined by 15 per cent. The K/L co¬ 
efficient has increased in All and MMI. 
It has shown an increase of 73 per cent 
and 79 per cent respectively. 

As in Gujarat, input requirement for 
producing one rupee of output is,mini¬ 
mum in Maharashtra region also. How¬ 
ever, there Kas been a nine per cent in¬ 
crease in the co-efficicnt which has in¬ 
creased from Re 0.69 to Re 0.72. This 
increase in input cost may be justified 
by market conditions. In MMI it 
has increased by 35 per cent. Total cost 
of wage and salary per rupee of output 
has remained constant, it was Re 0.53 
in 1960; and rose only to Re 0.54 
upto 1964. The salary cost has creas¬ 
ed by 51 per cent in All. In MMI 
the total of wage and salary cost has 
not increased much. In fact the wage 
cost has declined by 29 per cent but 
salary cost doubled itseir by 1964. 

The MMI in Maharashtra has contri¬ 
buted 8.83 per cent of output to the 
total output and has provided 4.21 
per cent employment to the total fac¬ 
tory employment of the region. But 
this region had employed 26 14 per cent 
of total employment in MMI and 
contributed 32 4 per ctmt of the net 
output of the industry. 

Mysore 

Mysore also shows an appreciable 
increase in O/L. In the case of All this 
co-efficient has increased from Rs 
2874 to Rs 4046 during the period under 
review showing a rise of 62 per cent. 


Tabli: V 

INDUSTRIES INCLUDED IN 
MACHINE-MAKING INDUSTRY 


Name of Industry No. of Industry 


(1) Boilers & steam 
generation plant 
and internal com¬ 
bustion engines 

(2) Textile machinery 

(3) Sugar machinery 

(4) Chemical machi¬ 
nery 

(5) Construction ma¬ 
chinery 

(6) Rice,dal &flour 
mill machinery 

(7) Refrigeration pla¬ 
nts for industrial 
use 

(8) Ball, rollers & 
tapped bearings 

(9) Machine tools 

(10) Tractors, har- 
veslor 

(11) Agricultural im¬ 
plements 

(12) Earth moving 
m ichinery 

(13) Air conditioner 
& refrigeratofr 

(14) Sewing machines 

(15) Weighing ma- 
ch nes 

(16) Manufacture of 
m ichinery except 
electricals—others 


(360-1 and 3) 

(360—4.1) 

(360—4.41) 

(360—4.9) 

(360 4.12) 

(360—4.14) 

(360-5.13) 

(360—6.1 & 6.2) 
(360—7) 

(360-8.1) 

(360-8.2) 

(360- 10) 

(360—11.3) 
(360—11.5) 

(360—12) 

• 

(360-13) 


Source: Annual Survey of Industries 
Classification. 
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analysis is also made. Though MM1 
wage cost per rupee of output has de¬ 
clined by 50 per cent and the total of 
wage anu salary cost has also declined 
by 47 per cent yet the salary cost has 
been fluctuating. 

The MMI of the region has employed 
7.16 per cent of (he total employed per¬ 
sons in this industry and has contri¬ 
buted 9.69 per cent of the output to the 
total output of the industry, while this 
industry has contributed 8.77 per cent 
of the total factory output in the re¬ 
gion and employed 5.91 per cent of the 
total factory employment. 

Punjab 

The trends in the O/L co-efficient 
show that in Punjab, in the case of 
All it has increased from Rs 2839 to 
Rs 3867, while in MMI it has initially 
increased from Rs 2100 to Rs 3200 up- 
to 1963, but had shown a fall in J964 
when the co-efficient was Rs 2300. The 
O/K co-efficicnt in the MMI has 
fallen from Re 1.00 to Rc0.26 showing 
a decline of 72 per cent. In the case of 
All the O/K co-efficicnt has declined 
from Re 0.60 to Re 0.22. Again in 
All the K/L coefficient has increased 
by 272 per cent, but it has shown a 
bumper increase in the case of MMI 
by recording an rise of 353 per cent. 

The input-output coefficient in the 
case of All has declined from Re 0.81 
to Re 0.77, showing a fall of five 
per cent that is, showing a slight de¬ 
crease in the cost of producing per rupee 
of output in AH but in the case of MMI 
this coefficient has increased by live per 
cent. The total of wage and salary cost 
per rupee of output has declined by 24 
per cent. Taking note separately, the 
wage cost in All has fallen by 29 per 
cent and the salary cost has remained 
more or less constant. However, in 
MMI the total of w’age and salary cost 
has declined from Re 0.81 to Re 0.76. 
Again sepaiately this wage cost per 
rupee of net output has also declined 
more but the salary cost has increased 
a little. The MMI in the region has 
contributed very little to output and 
employment of MMI. 

The MMI of this region has contri¬ 
buted 1.83 per cent of the total out¬ 
put of industry and has provided for 
3.34 per cent employment of the region. 
While MMI in Punjab has provided 
for 4.17 per cent of the total manu¬ 
facturing employment and has contri¬ 
buted 5.47 per cent to the total manu¬ 
facturing output of the region. 

Tamil Nadu 

The MMI of Tamil Nadu region 
contributes 7.77 per cent average net 
output to total output and employs 
4.20 per cent average of the total 
factory employment during the period 
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under review. The O/L co-efficient in 
All has incapsed by 18 per cent i.e. 
from Rs 3297to Rs 3885, but the same 
coefficient in MMI has increased from 
Rs 2500 to Rs 4700, an increase of 
88 per cent. 

The O/K coefficient in All has declin¬ 
ed by 36 per cent but in MMI, it has 
declined only by 26 per cent; while K/L 
has increased by 64 per cent in All, it 
has also shown much more increase in 
the case of MMI. In fact it has in¬ 
creased from Rs 2471 in I960 to Rs 
6265 through 1964 showing an increase 
of 153 per cent. 

The input-ouput coefficient has re¬ 
mained constant. The All input re¬ 
quirement for producing one rupee of 
output has been of the order of Rc 
0.72. However, it is interesting in this 
regard that non-capital cost has re¬ 
corded slight fluctuation. It has fluc¬ 
tuated between Re 0.81 to Re 0.82. 
On the whole, the input-oupul co¬ 
efficient for MMI has changed by nine 
per cent, whereas the non-capital cost 
has changed by 4.5 per cent. The 
total wagt and salary cost per rupee 
of net output remained more or 
less constant and varied only between 
Re 0.49 to Re 0.51 in All. The salary 
cost per rupee of output has risen from 
Re 0.09 to Rc 0.13, an increase of 44 
per cent but the wage cost like that of 
of other regions has recorded a slight 
fall. In the case of MMI the total wage 
and salary cost has declined by eight 
per cent, in spite of an increase of 
40 per cent in salary cost per rupee of 
output. The special feature of Tamil 
Nadu is that it is the only region where 
much decline has not taken place in 
wage and salary cost. The MMI of 
this region contributes 9.06 per cent to 
the output of the industry and accounts 
for 11.98 per cent employment in the 
total employment of this region. 

Uttar Pradesh 

The O/L coefficient in All has in¬ 
creased from Rs 2726 to Rs 3061, 
showing an increase of 12 per cent but 
the co-efficient in the MMI has increa¬ 
sed by 87 per cent. The productivity of 
capital or O/K co-efficient has declined 
in All as well as in MMI. It has dec- 
dined from Rc 0.66 to Re 0.27, a 
drop of 59 per cent, in All, and from 
Re 0.79 to Re 0.50 showing a decline of 
37 per cent in MMI. The K/L coeffi¬ 
cient has increased from Rs 4097 to 
Rs 11301 showing an increase of 176 
per cent in All. In MMI, it has shown 
an increase of 197 per cent raising the 
co-efficient from Rs 1894 to Rs 5636. 

The input-output ratio in All has 
remained more or less constant and 
has hardly fluctuated between Rc 
0.77 to Re 0.79 during the period under 
review. The co-efficient has also fluc¬ 
tuated in MMI between Re 1.00 to Rc 
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0.96. The total of wage and salary 
cost per rupee of output as well 
as wage cost and salary cost, taken note 
of separately has remained more 
or less constant in AH. In MMI, where- 
as the total of wage and salary cost has 
declined from Re 1.00 to Re 0.62 per 
rupee of output showing a fall of 
40 per cent, the salary cost as well as 
wage cost, taken note of separately, 
have also shown a decline of 48 per 
cent and 38 per cent respectively. While 
the wage cost has declined from Rc 
0.77 to Re 0.48, the salary cost has 
fallen from Re 0.27 to Re 0.14. 

The MMI of the region has contri¬ 
buted 1.46 per cent output and 2.69 
per cent employment to total output and 
employment of MMI. While MMI 
in UP has employed 1.28 per cent of 
the total factory employment and has 
contributed two per cent output to the 
economy of the region. 

West Bengal 

The O/L coefficient in All has in¬ 
creased from Rs 33,17 to Rs 3861, show¬ 
ing an increase of 16 per cent. Also, 
it has increased in MMI by 35 per cent 
i.e. from Re 0.40 to Re 0.54. This is 
the only region where the O/K co¬ 
efficient has remained stable. The in¬ 
crease in the K/L coefficient in MMI, 
however, is only 37 per cent which is 
the minimum increase. As compared 
to the other regions it has increased 
from Rs 3749 to Rs 5129 in MMI. 
While in AN the Q/K coefficient has 
declined by 42 per cent from Re 0.71 
to Re 0.41 during the period under re¬ 
view and K/L has increased from Rs 
4638 to Rs 3382, showing a rise of 
102 per cent. 

In All the input-output co-efficient 
has remained stable. It was Re 0.73 per 
rupee of output. While in these indus¬ 
tries the non-capital cost has shown 
a slight decline from Re 0.87 it 
came down to Re 0.83. In the same 
way in MMI, the input-output co-effi¬ 
cicnt as well as non-capital cost has 
fallen. The former has registered a fall 
of 12 per cent and the latter has de¬ 
clined by 11 per cent. The total 
wage and salary cost of output in All 
had slight variations. It has shown a 
decline of five per cent. The wage cost 
in All has declined by nine per cent 
while the salary cost has increased a 
little. However, in MMI total cost of 
wage and salary has declined from 
Re 0.62 to Re 0.55, taking note of wage 


A CORRECTION 

In the article “An Outstanding Judgment" 
which appeared In Eastern Economist of 
November 19, 1971, Mr Justice Vlmadalat of 
the Bombay High Court was incorrectly re¬ 
ferred to ae a Supreme Court Judge (cf. puge 
903). The error ie regretted. —EDITOR. 
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Table I 

PRODUCTIVITY TRENDS : ALL INDIA INDUSTRIES 


Regions 



YearsJ 

\ 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

All-India 

V/K 

.67 

.66 

.48 

.45 

.45 

V/L 

3349 

3536 

3725 

3969 

3828 

K/L 

4985 

5357 

7818 

8823 

8478 

CN/O 

1.97 

.61 

.83 

.82 

.80 

Bihar 

V/K 

.31 

.32 

.37 

.34 

.34 

V/L 

4545 

4597 

5368 

5174 

5285 

K/L 

14874 

14167 

14370 

14993 

15732 

CN/O 

.84 

.84 

.79 

.77 

.80 

Gujarat 

V/K 

.73 

.60 

.43 

.46 

.42 

V/L 

3462 

3529 

3368 

3660 

3444 

K/L 

3768 

4334 

5638 

7896 

8277 

CN/O 

.88 

.83 

.85 

.83 

.84 

Maharashtra 

V/K 

.86 

.87 

.78 

.70 

.59 

V/L 

4139 

4352 

4841 

5061 

4932 

KL 

4797 

5008 

6209 

7242 

8293 

CN/O 

.81 

.83 

.82 

.82 

.83 

Mysore 

V/K 

V/L 

.60 

.69 

.72 

.58 

.42 

2874 

3342 

3788 

4668 

4046 

KL 

4807 

4814 

5256 

8049 

9715 

CN/O 

.82 

.79 

.77 

.73 

.75 

Punjab 

V/K 

.60 

.42 

.40 

.34 

.22 

V/L 

2739 

3493 

3515 

4158 

3867 

K/L 

4586 

8215 

8774 

8709 

17067 

CN/O 

.89 

.86 

.86 

.83 

.81 

Tamil Nadu 

V/K 

.84 

.81 

.70 

.57 

.60 

V/L 

3292 

3762 

4032 

3962 

3885 

K/L 

3930 

4667 

5784 

6909 

6438 

CN/O 

.83 

.82 

.81 

. -82 

.81 

Uttar Pradesh 

V/K 

.66 

.59 

.58 

.55 

.27 

V/L 

2726 

2716 

2645 

2895 

3061 

K/L 

4097 

4171 

4537 

5278 

11301 

CN/O 

.87 

.88 

.89 

86 

.86 

West Bengal 

V/K 

.71 

.65 

.50 

.48 

.41 

V/L 

3317 

3329 

3819 

3982 

3861 

K/L 

4638 

5113 

7572 

8265 

9382 

CN/O 

.87 

.87 

.84 

.83 

.83 


V«= Value Added or Net Output. 0=Gross Output. CN= 
Non-Capital Cost. K=Capital. V/L=0/L 


Table II 

PRODUCTIVITY RATIOS : MACHINERY (EXCEPT 
ELECTRICALS) 


Regions 



Years 



1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

All India 

V/K 

.83 

.80 

.69 

.73 

.59 

V/L 

3800 

3800 

4100 

4000 

4700 

K/L 

4027 

4764 

5925 

5490 

2892 

CN/O 

.84 

.79 

.85 

.90 

.88 

Bihar 

V/K 

.75 

.45 

.40 

.62 

.07 

V/L 

2000 

1400 

2900 

2000 

4400 

K/L 

2644 

3038 

7330 

3155 

6002 

CN/O 

.91 

.97 

.85 

.99 

.92 

Gujarat 

V/K 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

.90 

.86 

V/L 

2800 

3400 

3000 

3100 

3200 

K/L 

2688 

2897 

2548 

3411 

3719 

CN/O 

.86 

.82 

.83 

.87 

.88 

Maharashtra 

V/K 

1.1 

.82 

.79 

.86 

.85 

V/L 

4100 

4400 

4600 

4800 

5900 

K/L 

3895 

5350 

5875 

5627 

6986 

CN/O 

.81 

.83 

.85 

.88 

.92 

Mysore 

V/K 

.45 

.40 

.42 

.47 

.77 

V/L 

3800 

6800 

6900 

5900 

9200 

K/L 

8415 

17131 

16490 

12490 

11956 

CN/O 

.65 

.60 

.64 

.68 

.55 

Punjab 

V/K 

1.1 

1.1 

.56 

.51 

.26 

V/L 

2100 

2700 

2800 

3200 

2300 

K/L 

1988 

2579 

4960 

6166 

9001 

CN/O 

.92 

.87 

.93 

.89 

.96 

Tamil Nadu 

V/K 

l.l 

.87 

.74 

.78 

.74 

V/L 

2500 

3300 

3400 

3200 

4700 

K/L 

2471 

3753 

4641 

4102 

6265 

CN/O 

.86 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.90 

Uttar Pradesh 

V/K 

.79 

.94 

.55 

.75 

.50 

V/L 

1100 

6600 

6700 

7100 

9800 

K/L 

1894 

2307 

3536 

2713 

5636 

CN/O 

.99 

.90 

.92 

.98 

.88 

West Bengal 

V/K 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 

.93 

1.1 

V/L 

3400 

4300 

5000 

4900 

6100 

K/L 

3749 

4131 

4014 

4772 

5129 

CN/O 

.84 

.74 

.74 

.81 

.75 
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Table III 

COST RATIOS : ALL INDIA INDUSTRIES 


Years 

Regions- 

1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


All-India 


I/O 

1.69 

.73 

.61 

.62 

.73 

Ws/O 

.55 

.54 

.55 

.53 

.54 

w/o 

.43 

.42 

.42 

.40 

.39 

s/o 

.13 

.12 

.13 

.13 

.15 

Bihar 

I/O 

.75 

.78 

.73 

.69 

.72 

Ws/O 

.63 

.63 

.52 

.55 

.52 

W/O 

.44 

.47 

.37 

.40 

.36 

s/o 

.19 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

Gujarat 

I/O 

.67 

.69 

.72 

.72 

.74 

Ws/O 

.59 

.55 

.61 

.57 

.61 

W/O 

.49 

.46 

.50 

.46 

.48 

s/o 

.10 

.096 

.11 

.11 

.13 

Maharashtra 

I/O 

.69 

.70 

.70 

.71 

.72 

Ws/O 

.53 

.52 

.51 

.51 

.54 

W/O 

.40 

.42 

.42 

.41 

.39 

s/o 

.090 

.096 

.098 

.100 

.150 

Mysore 

I/O 

.71 

.68 

.67 

.63 

.66 

Ws/O 

.53 

.48 

.44 

.40 

.45 

W/O 

.36 

.35 

.32 

.28 

.30 

S/O 

.17 

.13 

.12 

.13 

.15 

Punjab 

I/O 

.SI 

.79 

.80 

.77 

.77 

Ws/O 

.57 

.47 

.50 

.43 

.43 

W/O 

.44 

.37 

.38 

.33 

.31 

s/o 

.13 

.098 

.13 

.10 

.12 

Tamil Nadu 

I/O 

.72 

.71 

.72 

.72 

.72 

Ws/O 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.51 

.51 

W/O 

.40 

.41 

.40 

.41 

.38 

s/o 

.09 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.13 

Uttar Pradesh 

I/O 

.78 

.78 

.79 

.77 

.77 

Ws/O 

.56 

.57 

.63 

.58 

.57 

W/O 

.45 

.46 

.51 

.45 

.44 

s/o 

. 1 i 

.11 

.12 

. 12 

.12 

West Bengal 

I/O 

.73 

.75 

.73 

.73 

.73 

Ws/O 

.60 

.60 

.56 

.54 

.57 

w/o 

.44 

.45 

.41 

.39 

.40 

s/o 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.17 


Ws -Total Cost of Wage and Salary. W^Total Cost of 
Wage. S---Total Cost of Salary 


Table IV 

COST RATIOS: MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICALS) 


Repin rK 



Years 




1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

All India 

I/O 

.88 

.83 

.90 

.94 

.92 

Ws/O 

.65 

.62 

.61 

.62 

.56 

W/O 

.49 

.46 

.43 

.45 

.37 

S/O 

.16 

.16 

.18 

.17 

.19 

Bihar 

I/O 

.97 

1.07 

.95 

1.04 

.96 

Ws/O 

.94 

1.15 

.82 

.95 

.78 

W/O 

.96 

.95 

.61 

.76 

.44 

S/O 

.28 

.20 

.21 

.19 

.34 

Gujarat 

I/O 

.89 

.86 

.86 

.90 

.91 

Ws/O 

.66 

.54 

.51 

.52 

.48 

W/O 

.48 

.37 

.37 

.38 

.35 

s/o 

.18 

.17 

.14 

.14 

.15 

Maharashtra 

I/O 

.71 

.87 

.89 

.92 

.96 

Ws/O 

.54 

.57 

.56 

.54 

.51 

W/O 

.45 

.46 

.41 

.41 

.32 

s/o 

.09 

.11 

.15 

.13 

.19 

Mysore 

I/O 

.73 

.69 

.72 

.76 

.62 

Ws/O 

.33 

.24 

.24 

.25 

.17 

W/O 

.37 

.26 

.27 

.28 

.18 

s/o 

.23 

.27 

.23 

.22 

.14 

Punjab 

I/O 

.95 

.90 

.97 

.94 

1.00 

Ws/O 

.81 

.65 

.68 

.65 

.76 

w/o 

.67 

.56 

.52 

.48 

.58 

s/o 

.14 

.09 

. 16 

.17 

.18 

Tamil Nadu 

I/O 

.88 

. 86 

.89 

.94 

.96 

Ws/O 

.59 

.56 

.58 

.68 

.54 

W/O 

.49 

.49 

.45 

.56 

.40 

s/o 

.10 

.06 

.13 

.12 

.14 

Uttar Pradesh 

I/O 

1.01 

1.04 

.97 

1.01 

.96 

Ws/O 

1.04 

.70 

.77 

.75 

.62 

w/o 

.77 

.55 

.63 

.63 

.48 

s/o 

.27 

.15 

.14 

.12 

.14 

West Bengal 

I/O 

.91 

.77 

.78 

.85 

.80 

Ws/O 

.37 

.38 

.36 

.39 

.32 

w/o 

.40 

.41 

.38 

.42 

.35 

s/o 

.22 

.21 

.23 

.23 

.20 
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cost and salary cost separately, it has 
also declined. 

This region holds the second position 
in contributing the output and em¬ 
ployment of MMI. This region has 
contributed 16.44 per cent of net out¬ 
put to the total industry's net output 
and has provided employment to 15.2 
per cent of the total employment of the 
industry. 

The object of this article has been 
the location of the main causes res¬ 
ponsible for the observed inter-region 
differentials in O/L co-efficient as well as 
i,n O/K co-efficient. The study shows 
that the former is low in those regions 
whose industrial pattern is based large¬ 
ly on labour-intensive industries. The 
O/L co-efficient, therefore, becomes vital 
in the analysis. This co-efficient, how¬ 
ever, has been found to vary among 
diJfcrcnt regions. Whereas it was as 
high as Rs 4934 in Bihar and Rs 4665 
in Maharashtra, it was as low 
as Rs 2808 in OP and Rs 3554 in Pun¬ 
jab. The O/L co-efficient thus shows 
that in the latter two states, i.e. UP and 
Punjab where the coefficient is mini¬ 
mum, there is a higher proportion of 
labour-intensive industries. However, 
it is interesting to note that the maxi¬ 
mum-minimum values of such co¬ 
efficients in MM1 and All have been 
near about in the same regions except¬ 
ing that the O/I- for All is highest 
in Bihar, while for MMI it is the highest 
in Mysore. The maximum value in 
MMI is Rs 6532 and Rs 4560 in Mysore 
and Maharashtra respectively', the mini¬ 
mum has been Rs 2100 and Rs 2620 in 
OP and Punjab respectively. 

The I/O coefficient has also shown 
variation among dil r erent regions. 
While the cost of producing one unit 
of output in AIT is maximum in Punjab 
(Re 0.79) and minimum in Mysore 
(Re 0.67) in MMI it is maximum in 
UP (Re 1.00) and minimum in Mysore 
(Re 0 70). In regard to the contribu¬ 
tion to the employment and output, 
the study shows that in the case of MMI, 
Maharashtra contributes about one- 
third (i.e. 3G per cent) to output and 
provide? employment to 26 per cent 
or the total workers. The study shows 
that Maharashtra, West Bengal and 
Bihar are the first three contributors in 


MMI in descending order of their cont¬ 
ributions* 

References : 

1. Some of the studies are: 

Sawhney, P.K., Productivity Trends in Indian 
Cement Industry , Asian Economic Review, 
May 9, 1967; Sinha & Sawhney, Wages and 
Productivity in Cotton Textile Industry in India; 
Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi, 1968; 
Rajkrishna & Mehta S. S., Productivity 
Trends in Large Scale Industries. Economic 
and Political Weekly, Oct. 3, 1968. 

2. The term "region” is synonym of state. 

3. The industries included under the head 


"Machine-making industry" are set out in 
Table V. 

4. The machine making industry needs no 
emphasis. It is important, because it is basic 
both to expansion and to maintainancc of 
industry and agriculture. 

5. This period has been chosen to avoid 
non-comparability of CIM and ASldatu. 

6. Sinha, J.N., Sawhney, P.K., Op. C/7, p 12. 

7. Investment Cost Index for tfu Indian 
Economy, T.R. Talwar; presented in the Sixth 
Indian Conference on Research in National 
Income, May 1968, Bangalore. 

8. Input excludes total cost of wage & sa¬ 
lary and output represents gross output. 
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FROM THE PRESS GALLERY 

Bangla Desh Dominates Proceedings 

OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 


NEW DELHI, Friday. 

With the winter session of Parlia¬ 
ment starting against the backdrop of 
warlike postures adopted by the Pakis¬ 
tani forces on our borders, both in the 
cast and north-west, the continuing 
massive influx of refugees from Bangla 
Desh and the steadily mounting pres¬ 
sures on the priceline, it was natural 
that the proceedings in the two Houses 
during the inaugural week ending to¬ 
day, should have been dominated by 
these vital issues. The three subjects 
frequently came up for discussion in 
both the Houses in some form or other 
with members belonging to the oppo¬ 
sition as well as the treasury benches 
expressing their deep concern over 
them- 

The direct link between the first two 
issues is apparent; the massing of 
troops by the military regime in West 
Pakistan on our borders is the outcome 
of the mistaken belief of these military 
overlords that the freedom struggle 
in Bangla Desh has been inspired by 
our government. The adverse impact 
of these two issues on the price level 
in our country in particular and the 
economy in general, however, was 
correctly emphasised by the govern¬ 
ment spokesmen for the first time. They 
rightly argued that the action of the 
West Pakistani military junta amounted 
to a serious aggression against our 
country. The throwing out by the West 
Pakistani forces nearly 10million people 
from Bangla Desh, who are being given 
refuge here on humanitarian grounds, 
is having a crippling effect on our 
economy. With assistance from abroad 
being just negligible, our already strin¬ 
gent financial resources arc being 
strained to the utmost. 

Prerequisite for Parleys 

The government spokesmen reite¬ 
rated that a solution to the Bangla 
Desh problem ultimately lay in General 
Yahya Khan having negotiations 
with the democratically elected Awami 
League leaders, the prerequisite for 
these parleys being the unconditional 
release of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. 
They emphasised again and again that 
India was in no way a party to the 
Bangla Desh tangle and as such could 
not agree to any talks on the issue with 
the West Pakistani regime. If General 
Yahya Khan wanted to have talks on 
the other long outstanding issues bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan, the govern¬ 


ment of India was always prepared for 
such talks. 

Our government’s determination to 
send back all Bangla Desh refugees 
was also reiterated. But it was stressed 
that they could return to their homeland 
only when conditions for their peaceful 
living there were created. For this 
purpose a political solution of the 
Bangla Desh problem was essential. 
In a statement on the Prime Minister’s 
recent tour of the western world, it 
was said that there was now a better 
appreciation on the part of the leading 
western countries of our viewpoint on 
the Bangla Desh issue. They fully 
recognised the restraint we have exer¬ 
cised till now. 

Referring to the war preparations by 
Pakistan, the Defence Minister, Mr Jag- 
jivan Ram, cautioned the Pakistani 
military regime that if it dared attack 
us, the war would be carried and fought 
on Pakistan’s soil. Both the Defence 
Minister and the Prime Minister re¬ 
fused to withdraw our forces from the 
borders until and unless the Bangla 
Desh problem was resolved. They stres¬ 
sed that our forces had to be moved to 
the borders only when Pakistani forces 
had been massed there. The simulta¬ 
neous withdrawal of the forces of the 
two countries, as suggested by General 
Yahya Khan, it was pointed out, would 
be advantageous only to Pakistan, for 
unlike Pakistan’s, our cantonments 
were far away from the borders. 

Defence Preparedness 

The parliamentarians were taken into 
confidence about our defence prepared¬ 
ness, but it was emphasised that the 
government did not want any war with 
Pakistan. It would go to any length to 
obviate it. The government desired all 
the friendly countries to exert pres¬ 
sure on Pakistan for a political solut¬ 
ion of the Bangla Desh issue. 

Sharing the concern of members 
over the recent steep rise in the prices 
of consumer goods and industrial raw 
materials, the Finance Minister, Mr 
Y. B. Chavan, revealed in the Lok 
Sabha this week that the government 
had decided to impose strict credit 
control with a view to curbing specu¬ 
lative activities, various other strin¬ 
gent measures were also contemplated 
against profiteers and hoarders. At¬ 
tempts were being made to contain 
the inflationary pressure through var- 
. ious fiscal and'monetary measures. The 


Finance Minister felt that among the 
various factors responsible for the rise 
in prices, the contribution of the large 
influx of refugees from Bangla Desh 
and the overdrafts by state governments 
were' no small. The Minister of State 
for Finance, Mr K. R. Ganesh detai¬ 
led the steps which had already been 
taken by the government to contain 
the price spiral. These included : ( 2 ) 
curbing and even banning, of forward 
deals in such commodities as edible 
oils, seeds and gur; (//) restricting of 
non-Plan expenditure both at the centre 
and the states with a view to releasing 
funds for the Bangla Desh refugees; 
and (i/7) liberalisation of imports of 
such raw materials as cotton, steel and 
edible oils. He hoped that these meas¬ 
ures would have a perceptible effect on 
the price level in the coming months. 
Mr Chavan in his intervention, of 
course, assured the House that the 
credit policy of the government during 
the current busy session, which was 
being finalised, would be liberal enough 
in so far as the requirements of the prio¬ 
rity sector were concerned. The Rjyya 
Sabha is expected to have a full-fledged 
debate on the prices issue shortly. 

Rural Employment 

A good deal of concern was voiced 
in the Rajya Sabha this week over the 
delay in the implementation of the 
crash programme of providing emp¬ 
loyment in rural areas for which a pro¬ 
vision of Rs 50 crores had been made 
in the union budget for the current 
financial year. The Minister of State for 
Agriculture, Mr Sher Singh, was assail¬ 
ed not only by the opposition but also 
by several members of his own party 
when he could not give information 
about the number of persons provided 
employment under this crash pro¬ 
gramme or about the money actually 
spent so far. The Minister put the 
blame for the slow implementation of 
the scheme on the state governments 
by suggesting that they had inordi¬ 
nately delayed the submission of their 
proposals. 

For several hours, the Lok Sabha 
deliberated upon the report of the 
Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities. 
During this debate, many members 
criticised the government for the tardy 
implementation of this report in several 
states. Some even suggested that in 
view of the above, the office of the 
Commissioner itself should be abolish¬ 
ed. In his reply, the Minister of State 
for Home Affairs, Mr R. N. Mirdha, 
assured the House that the centre 
would take up the question of prompt 
implementation of the recommendatons 
of the Commissioner with the state 
governments. The office of the Commis¬ 
sioner would also be strengthened for 
better co-ordination and more inspect- 
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ions. He revelaed that the Prime Min¬ 
ister herself had taken up with the gove¬ 
rnments of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
the question of providing adequate 
facilities to the Urdu-speaking people 
there. As a result, special arrange¬ 
ments were now being made to over¬ 
come the shortage of teachers and text¬ 
books in Urdu. The UP government 
had also set up a board of studies in 
Urdu. More facilities than hitherto 
were similarly being provided to the 
Sindhi speaking people. 

The Lok Sabha this week permitted 
extension of President’s Rule in Mysore 
for a further period of six months 
from November 25. During the debate 
on the issue, the state administration 
came in for a good deal of criticism for 
being “inactive and status quoist". 
It was regretted that the Parliamentary 
Consultative Committee for Mysore 
had not met even once during the first 
six months of President’s Rule in the 
state. One member suggested that the 
state governors should be elected in¬ 
stead of being appointed by the centre. 

Bills Adopted 

Among the bills adopted by the Rajya 
Sabha this week were: (/) the Industrial 
Disputes (Amendment) Bill; and (ii) 
the Contempt of Courts Bill. The 
former bill, seeking to amend the 
parent Act with a view to giving the 
Labour Tribunal more pewers in 
adjudication proceedings relating to 
the discharge or dismissal of workers 
and to provide for the payment of full 
compensation to the workers of mining 
undertakings which would close down 
due to exhaustion of reserves, was 
generally supported by all the sections 
of the House. In his reply to the debate 
on the bill, the Minister for Labour 
and Rehabilitation, Mr R. K. Khadilkar 
revealed that he wanted to have a com¬ 
prehensive review of the industrial 
laws in the country. This, he added, 
wopld be done at the appropriate 
time”. Mr Khadilkar further stated 
that the government was actively consi¬ 
dering the question of modifying the 
definition of “worker” to include hos¬ 
pital employees and other workers not 
covered by the present laws. He regret¬ 
ted that trade unions were taking a long 
time in agreeing on the question of the 
recognition of unions and bargaining 
agents. 

The Contempt of Courts Bill, which 
sought to define and limit the powers 
ofeertain courts in punishing contempt 
of courts and to regulate their proce¬ 
dures, was also welcomed by almost 
all the speakers participating in this 
debate. 

The Lok Sabha referred to a select 
•committee the Taxation Laws (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill which seeks to amend the 
lueome*iTax Act, the Wealth Tax Act 


and the Gifts Act with a view to plug¬ 
ging some loopholes in these Acts. 

The following important information 
was provided by government spokes¬ 
men in the two Houses : 

Joint Ventures Abroad : Of the 126 
joint ventures abroad in which Indian 
participation has been approved by the 
government, 37 have been abandoned 
altogether 61 are in the various stages 
of implementation and 28 have gone 
into production. Periodical reviews are 
undertaken to evaluate the performance 
of these ventures and to find out the 
difficulties experienced by Indian entre¬ 
preneurs in impclemtning their schem¬ 
es. Following the publication of a 
brochure by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
on these joint ventres in which several 
suggestions have been made to en¬ 
courage their establishment, the gov¬ 
ernment has recently constituted an 
inter-ministrial committee, consisting 
of representatives of the concerned 
ministries, for an expeditious exami¬ 
nation and approval of proposals. 
A detailed application form has been 
introduced so that the necessary infor¬ 
mation can be furnished by the appli¬ 
cants in the very first instance. A 
separate cell in the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade has been created for the speedy 
disposal of the proposals received. In¬ 
formation about the investment oppor¬ 
tunities abroad is collected on regular 
basis and disseminated to the con¬ 
cerned interests through well-established 
channels. 

Tea Corporation : The proposed tea 
corporation in the public sector will 
market tea in packets in India as well 
as abroad. It will also manage tea 
estates wherever necessary. 

States Overdrafts : Eight states were 
running overdrafts totalling Rs 254 
crores as on November 5, 1971. The 
deficits which had been left uncovered 
in the state budgets for 1971-72 added 
up to Rs 204 crores. The states having 
overdrafts were : Andhra Pradesh 
(Rs 44.59 ciores), Rajasthan (Rs 44.83 
crores), Tamil Nadu (Rs 58.66 crores). 
Mysore (Rs 40.62 crores), Mahara- 
.shtra (Rs 29.63 crores). Kerala (Rs 
24.73 crores), Bihar (Rs 8.08 crores) 
and Assam (Rs 2.90 crorc). 

Jute Mills : There is no proposal at 
present under the consideration of the 
government to nationalise or take over 
jute mills. 

Foreign Capital : No basic changes 
are contemplated in the government 
policy of allowing foreign private in¬ 
vestments on a selective basis. The 
present policy has led to sharp decline 
in foreign controlled capital and has 
brought about an increase in the credit 
capital. This change is considered to 
be a healthy one. 

Small Car : The decision on the 


type of the small car to be produced in 
the public sector has been put off 
pending a further study of certain 
matters regarding the proposal. The 
report of the committee of officials 
appointed in October, 1970. to go into 
all aspects of the proposal, was consi¬ 
dered by the technical group of the 
Ministry of Industrial Development 
towards the end of last month. The 
government went into the report early 
this month, but felt that certain aspects 
needed further consideration. A quick 
siudy of these matters has been order¬ 
ed. As soon as this study is over, the 
government will take a decision in the 
matter. The models under considerat¬ 
ion are French Renault, Italian Alfa 
Romeo and Fiat, West German Volks- 
wagon, Japanese Toyota and Czech 
Skoda. 

AIR Units : New transmission stat¬ 
ions are being set up at Chhattarpur, 
Ambikapur, Jagdaipur and Rewa in 
Madhya Pradesh and Towang and 
Tezpur in the eastern region to provide 
coverage to tribal area. In addition, 
the existing stations at Shillong, Visa- 
khapatnam, Aijai, Imphal, Kohima and 
Jcypore are being strengthened by instal¬ 
ling more powerful transmitters. The 
total cost of setting up new stations 
and the expansion programme of the 
existing ones is estimated to be about 
Rs 6.75 crores. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

West Germany 


and Australia 


companies with sales exceeding DM 
1,000 million are alone responsible for 
half the sales made by West German 
industry. Of the 55 leading world com¬ 
panies outside the United States, 13 
are West German. 


J3SSLEYN 

LONDON. 

1 

WEST GERMAN GROWTH 

A short quarter of a century after the 
close of the second World War, the 
power of West Germany has been res¬ 
tored and the Federal Republic is con¬ 
sidered to be one of the strongest part¬ 
ners of the North Atlantic Alliance and 
the European Economic Community. 
This economic and political recovery 
had, until recent months, been carried 
out against a background of monetary 
stability, but the decision of the West 
German government to float the DM on 
May 10, 1971, has given rise to con¬ 
siderable debate, since it is just one 
more aspect of the monetary crisis 
through which the western world has 
been passing in the last few years. It 
has considerable repercussions, (1) in¬ 
side West Germany owing to the prob¬ 
lems that it raises for exporters, and (2) 
internationally, above all within the 
Common Market. 

Over the last quarter of a century, 
the Federal Republic of Germany has 
registered one of the most rapid 
growth rates among the leading in¬ 
dustrial countries: GNP more than 
trebled between 1958 and 1970 - - a 
remarkable performance surpassed 
only by Japan. Such a rapid recovery 
was to some extent certain in a country 
which had been devastated, but which 
had a large skilled labour force and a 
long industrial tradition behind it. 

Political Stability 

Recovery, originally made possible 
by aid from the western allies, was 
speeded by the political stability and 
economic continuity contrived by 
Chancellor Adenauer and Dr 
Erhard, whose ‘‘Social Market Econo¬ 
my” now finds a staunch supporter in 
Professor Karl Schiller, West German 
Minister of Economics and Finance 
since 1969. 

Dr Erhard’s doctrine of economic 
liberalism led to a steady growth in in¬ 
dustrial production, a steady improve¬ 
ment in the standard of living and a 
large and favourable trade balance. 
The means of this expansion lay not 
only in the traditional qualities of the 
West German people, reflected in ex¬ 
ceptionally good labour relations until 
1969, but also «n the scale of invest- 
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ment, the building of production facili¬ 
ties on an international scale, the energy 
and drive of industrialists who, accord¬ 
ing to the Minister of Economic Affairs, 
have invested no less than DM 21,000 
million outside West Germany since 
1952, and also m the skill with which 
West Germany's economic leaders were 
able to direct this expansion of free 
enterprise. 

In the level of investments, West 
Germany takes third place behind 
Japan and France for the year 1957- 
1969, and the amounts involved in¬ 
creased by 100 per cent over the period 
(Japan: 460 per cent, France: 160 per 
cent). This development is linked to 
the overfull employment on the labour 
market until recent months (there are 
two million foreign workers in West 
Germany who have since 1961 partly 
taken up the roles formerly played 
by refugees from communist count- 
tries) and to the willingness and ability 
of the West German people to save. 
According to a study by the Berlin 
Economic Research Institute, house¬ 
hold savings have increased fifty times 
over the last 20 years. 

Capital Equipment 

The weight of these massive invest¬ 
ments has been directed towards capi¬ 
tal equipment, while marginal industrial 
concerns and agriculture have lagged. 
In this latter sector, the development 
can be summarised in two figures: in 
1950 there were 3,885,000 people em¬ 
ployed in agriculture; nine years later 
there were only 1,166,000. Mergers 
continue to take place and there were 
about 300 large incorporations in 1970 
compared with 168 in 1969. 



GNP 
(in *000 
million) 

GNP 
per capita 
(in $) 

USA 

978,000 

4,760 

Japan 

196,000 

1,900 

W. Germany 

185,000 

3,070 

France 

146,000 

2,870 

UK 

118,000 

2,110 


While West Germany’s main effort 
has not been concentrated on “‘spear¬ 
head” industries (computers, electro¬ 
nics, aeronautics), she has, to mention 
only the most important, powerful 
mechanical, chemical and electrical en¬ 
gineering industries, and large steel and 
automobile industries. About sixty 


Full employment and the ab¬ 
sence of labour unrest lay behind the 
stability of the currency between 1950 
and 1969. But this “overprosperity” (in 
1969, 20 per cent of industrial pro¬ 
duction was exported and for many 
years the trade balance was extremely 
favourable), led to pressure from wes¬ 
tern partners (especially the USA), 
which were trying to combat inflation 
and whose balance of payments 
were deteriorating, forcing the Federal 
Republic to revalue the D-mark by 
9.3 per cent. 

Objects Achieved 

This revaluation was intended to 
reduce the favourable trade balance 
by miking West German products 
more expensive for foreigners and facili¬ 
tating the access of cheaper foreign pro¬ 
ducts to West Germany. It was thus 
hoped to put pressure on home market 
prices and to check speculation which 
was attracting international floating ca¬ 
pital towards the D-Mark. Both these 
aims appear to have been achieved, at 
least in part, since the currency market 
seems to have settled down for the time 
being while the expansion of the eco¬ 
nomy was slowed down, so much so 
that West German industrialists now 
even fear a recession. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, suggests that there is any likeli¬ 
hood of any stabilisation in the cost 
of living in the near future—a problem 
which West Germany shares with vir¬ 
tually every industrialised country in 
the world. 

Wages and prices are at present 
spiralling. Wages rose by sqme 15 
per cent last year and this puts West 
Germany ahead of most other i ndustrial 
countries, on a par with Britain 
but in front of Italy and the United 
States. There was no let-up in this 
pressure during the first half of the 
year: the chemical industries have just 
obtained a 7.8 per cent increase and 
improvements in fringe benefits. Even 
higher claims by some trade unions far 
exceed the 8 to 10 per cent rates con¬ 
sidered as reasonable by government 
officials and employers. The subsequent 
rise in price (4 per cent in 1970),mode¬ 
rate by current international standards 
scares stiff the average West German. 

This inflationary trend coincides with 
a levelling off in growth, which has be¬ 
come more and more evident over the 
last year. There has been a drop in 
order books, an easing of the tension 
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on the labour market, and the reduction 
of working hours in some sectors. The 
government has so far considered that 
there was more danger of inflation than 
of a serious slowdown in economic 
growth and the steps taken to reduce 
inflation in Ju y, 1970, are still having 
an eifect. This is true of the temporary 
surtax of 10 per cent for private indivi¬ 
duals and corporations, which was 
kept in force until June 30,1971, as well 
as the prohibition of declining-balance 
depreciation for six months. These 
measures were completed in September 
by the introduction of coefficients for 
the setting up of special reserves on in¬ 
creased banking commitments. 

Finally, the discount and Lom¬ 
bard rates (i.e. the rate of interest 
charged on loans secured by secu¬ 
rities) only partially followed the dec¬ 
lines registered in the United States 
and even then with some time lag: 
they were reduced to five per cent 
and 6.5 per cent respectively on March 
31, and tnis still kept these rates above 
their American equivalents (6 per cent 
for prime rate and 4.75 per cent for 
the discount rate). The disparity led, 
once again, to transfers of floating 
capital, eighteen months after the DM 
revaluation. These provided an im¬ 
ported source of inflation and probably 
contributed to the substantial increase in 
the money supply (up to 22.2 per cent 
in the first quarter of 1971), but the 
Minister of Economic Affairs was un¬ 
willing to risk premature reflation by 
reducing interest rates. On the contrary, 
Professor Schiller decided to float the 
mark, thus putting the defence of the 
currency before reflation. 

Reflating the Economy 

Ample machinery exist, however, 
to reflate the economy in the event of a 
serious recession, and the government 
is known to be anxious to prevent any 
slowdown from assuming the propor¬ 
tions of the 1967 recession. The latest 
available information suggests a re¬ 
covery in private consumption and 
public expenditure (up 18 per cent in 
the first quarter of the year), although 
industrial investment is tending to dec¬ 
line. 

After a period of consolidation, whose 
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Actual 

1960-1970 

Forecasts 

1970-1980 

in per cent 

Japan 

11.3 

10 

Prance 

5.6 

6 

W. Germany 

4.7 

4.6 

USA 

4.2 

4.7 

UK 

2.7 

3.2 
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duration is difficult to forecast, growth 
may continue at a rate close to that 
of the last ten years. The OECD fore¬ 
casts for the next decade support this 
assumption and place West Germany 
on much the same growth level as 
the United States. 

Needless to say, this expansion will 
not be carried out steadily or without 
difficulty. Chancellor Brandt’s govern¬ 
ment will have to find solutions to the 
problems of reconversion, integration 
into Europe* the extension of markets, 
and the internationalisation of the West 
German economy. 

Broadened Base 

The basis of industrial development, 
originally provided by the Ruhr coal¬ 
fields, will now have to be broadened 
geographically as a result of recourse 
on an ever-incrcasing scale to new and 
cheaper sources of energy and of the 
steady migration of the rural popula¬ 
tion towards industrial centres. West 
German farmers point out that their 
incomes only increased by 45 per cent 
between 1964 and 1970, whereas the 
increase in the rest of the economy was 
60 per cent. 

Industrial groups have consolidated 
and developed positions on an interna¬ 
tional plane. Even more than in the 
past, the main drive behind the expan¬ 
sion of the economy will be found in ex¬ 
ports which, according to the Cologne 
Industrial Institute, are likely to re¬ 
present 23 per cent of overall sales 
in 1980, rising to 25 per cent by 1990. 
West Gerrrthns do not confine their ex¬ 
port efforts to traditional western mar¬ 
kets (even though the accession of 
Britain to the Common Market 
may open up attractive possibilities) but 
the markets recently found in the com¬ 
munist countries are proving Jess pro¬ 
mising than had been expected, because 
the number of Russian products of inte¬ 
rest to German consumers is relatively 
small. 

In the past, West German companies 
have also strengthened their position 
on international markets by setting up 
local companies. Their expansion is, 
however, now beginning to take the 
form of a widening of capital markets 
by creating networks linking the lead¬ 
ing European banking institutions, and 
also by securing quotations on European 
and American stock markets. 

II 

OUTLOOK IN AUSTRALIA 

Currently the Australian economy 
appears to be running into the typical 
“stagflation” situation so familiar to 
many overseas economies, namely 
growth below trend, inflation above 
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trend and unemployment rising. In¬ 
flation is the real problem. As Sir 
Roland Wilson, Chairman of the Com¬ 
monwealth Banking Corporation Board 
and the previous secretary to the Com¬ 
monwealth Treasury, pointed out in the 
bank’s annual report: “The vicious 
circle of rewards chasing prices and 
prices chasing rewards needs to be bro¬ 
ken. and broken quickly”. 

Having said this, 4 is important to 
stress that Australia’s economy is 
healthy and is not in a recession, in 
spite of a slow-down in the growth 
rate. Much has been said about the un¬ 
employment situation. Granted that the 
growth in unemployment is increasing, 
the lact remains that in August only 
1.1 per cent of the work force was 
unemployed (1.4 per cent seaso¬ 
nally adjusted) compared with six 
per cent level in the United States 
and about 3.6 per cent in the United 
Kingdom. These statistics may help 
to suggest a more realistic picture of the 
current situation. With strong capital 
inflow, a satisfactory trading situation 
and powerful international reserves 
Australia’s economy is far from sick. 
The very fact that the major propor¬ 
tion of the record $1,380 million net 
apparent capital inflow in 1970-71 went 
into direct investment in Australia’s 
future emphasises the point. The only 
serious weakness is the rural sector, 
which now accounts for less than 10 
per cent of GNP, but the difficulties 
there are not new; Australia has been 
grappling with them for the past ten 
years. 

Political Implications 

Looking at the future, it is hard to 
believe that the government will per¬ 
mit itself to enter an election year with 
a threat of domestic recession and severe 
unemployment on the horizon. The 
political implications would be serious. 
Much depends on the success of recent 
policies aimed at controlling inflation, 
but the possibility of an easing in 
monetary policy should not be over¬ 
looked. The success of the recent Com¬ 
monwealth loan could well mean that 
some reduction in interest rates is on 
the cards. This combined with a settling 
down of the international currency scene 
and the gradual revival of the US eco¬ 
nomy should help the investment mar¬ 
ket. 

As for the international currency 
situation, the worst fears of the pessi¬ 
mists have not yet been justified, and 
the world monetary structure has proved 
to be resilient to the impact of the Nixon 
Economic Package. In fact, it could be 
claimed that gradualism is slowly winn¬ 
ing the day as currencies float in sus¬ 
pended animation over world markets, 
while international posturing recedes 
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in favour of negotiations. Already there 
arc signs that the institutional appara¬ 
tus of international monetary diplo¬ 
macy is beginning to re-assert itself 
after its temporary stupor. Institutions 
such as the International Monetary 
Fund, the General Agreement on Trade 
and Tariffs (GATT) and the Organisa¬ 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) exist to find ways 
out of these sorts of difficulties. 

Australia’s ability to influence inter¬ 
national economic events is obviously 
limited, but as a major trading nation 
with a significant stake in both mineral 
and agricultural export markets, it is 
vital for her to seize every initiative to 
prevent any slow-down in world trade 
resulting from international currency 
uncertainties. Australia's interest is in 


VIENNA: 

To wRiri. of European or world econo¬ 
mics nowadays is to write of disagree¬ 
ments. Some measure of this is usually 
unavoidable but rarely have the na¬ 
tions been in so contrary a mood over 
trade and currencies as they are today. 

The Japanese have gone home from 
Brussels with a sudden uncomfortable 
realisation of the heavy resistance that 
has built up in western Europe against 
further increases of their exports to 
that area. The leading Japanese busi¬ 
ness organisation, Kcidaurcn, put for¬ 
ward new proposals to the Europeans 
of a kind it would not have even consi¬ 
dered a year ago —proposals lor limiting 
rise in Japanese exports—only to meet 
a coldly critical reception. The Japanese 
- -not altogether unlike the Americans 
in this respect — have failed to grasp 
the repercussive effects of exports that 
have been rising steadily year by 
year. The general level in recent years 
has been a 50 per cent to 60 per cent 
Japanese export growth to Europe 
with an increase in the reverse direction 
of not more than 10 per cent. Both the 
Japanese and the Americans by their 
aggressiveness have aroused a more 
forceful and deep-seated repulsion than 
either expected. 

A similar Japanese steel industry de¬ 
legation which met Common Market 
and British industrialists in Paris found 
also that Japan and Europe are far 
apart on the range of limiting Japanese 
steel exports. The Europeans are in¬ 
sisting on limitation on acountry-by- 
country and item-by-item basis — a 
difficult suggestion, that is to be dis¬ 
cussed further in Tokyo next month. 
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strong world trade and a reduction 
in trading barriers. Here Australia, as 
a new member of the OECD together 
with Japan, is now in a better position 
to make herself heard in the interna¬ 
tional world. 

Sources and acknowledgements: The 
special interest of the first section on 
West Germany above is that it is based 
on a report in the latest issue of the 
Bulletin of the Societe Generate (29 
Boulevard Houssman, Paris. 9) and thus 
offers a French view of West Germany's 
economy. I am indebted to a leading 
firm of Australian Stock Brokers for 
the basis of my report on Australia, the 
OECD's newest recruit. Needless to 
say. 1 alone am responsible for the em¬ 
phasis of these summaries and for my 
interspersed comments. 


The Japanese impression is that while 
the Americans have become harshly 
exclusive the Europeans are also very 
severe. All sides realise that an agree¬ 
ment must be reached but the most 
optimistic do not expect it to be arrived 
at, and only after exhaustive argut 
ment, before next spring. 

The Europeans are edgy and difficult 
because they arc deeply worried. Al¬ 
ready factories are closing : in Austria 
two glass factories have shut down 
throwing thousands out of work; in 
France development of a new industrial 
area in Alsace is being abandoned. The 
West German steel industry, suffering 
a slump in foreign and domestic 
orders, has put 23,000 workers (about 
one-twelfth of its work force) on 
short time. More and more foreign 
workers in West Germany are being 
paid off and German steel production 
is down by nearly 13 per cent com¬ 
pared with last October. 

Bankers, rarely the most optimistic 
of men, are crying “wolf” in inflation- 
neurotic West Germany. This pessim¬ 
ism may indeed have a political purpose 
with the socialist coalition government 
bracing to face a general election in 
1973 but both the Dresdner and the 
Deutsche Bank chairmen as well as the 
President of the Federal Bank have 
expressed fears of a recession next year. 
Companies, including the famous Vol¬ 
kswagen, are reporting sharply declin¬ 
ing profits and rising production costs, 
with a resultant slow-down in invest¬ 
ment. The oddest fact in a murky si¬ 
tuation is that, despite all the talk of the 
need for a move-over in the US pay¬ 
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ments balance from a deficit to a sur¬ 
plus position is that US capital invest¬ 
ments abroad continue to rise. From 
being 13.35 billion dollars last year they 
will b« nearly 16 billion this year. The 
oddity is twofold — that these external 
investments increase the US imbalance 
of payments and that while the Euro¬ 
peans are retrenching and going short 
on investment the Americans, despite 
all fiscal encouragement to keep their 
money working at home, are investing 
more than ever in European and other 
foreign industries. 

The USA is continuing also to take a 
far closer interest in European, parti¬ 
cularly in the Common Market’s, trad¬ 
ing policies than the Europeans relish. 
With the coming enlargement of the 
Common Market and the change in 
form, if not the disappearance, of 
European Free Trade Association, the 
European Economic Community (the 
Market) is seeking to make new trading 
arrangements with non-member states 
in western Europe. If these arrange¬ 
ments arc satisfactory to all European 
parties, it is probable that Denmark 
and Norway will abandon any idea of 
joining the Market and find greater 
freedom and satisfaction in a free trade 
market area. 

Elimination of Barriers 

The enlarged Common Market, if* 
it conies into being at the beginning 
of 1973, would account for about one- 
third of all world trade against 15 per 
cent for the United States. The plans 
the Market's ministers are discussing 
involve the elimination of trade barriers 
on most industrial goods between the 
enlarged Market and Sweden, Switzer¬ 
land, Finland, Iceland, Austria and 
Portugal. The Market claims that such 
plans would be legal within the terms of 
the GATT world trade charter, drawn 
up 24 years ago. The USA argues that 
this charter was designed to meet a 
quite different world trade pattern to 
that prevailing today and that,if neces¬ 
sary, it would move to get the rules 
changed. What success it would have in 
such an initiative is doubtful since the 
present US 10 per cent surcharge has 
gravely offended GATT as a major 
breach of its rules, for which Britain 
set an unfortunate precedent and which 
is currently being imitated by Den¬ 
mark. GATT, with an increasing mem¬ 
bership from east Europe, is nervous 
of seeing itself increasingly ignored by 
members with temporary special 
needs. 

While these commercial wrangles and 
industrial perplexties continue, solu¬ 
tion of the currency difficulties comes 
no nearer. The Group of Ten, which 
postponed its projected meeting in 


Currency Confusion Continues 

E- B- BROOK 
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Rome, may now meet early in Decem¬ 
ber. There are hopes that the Ameri¬ 
cans are quietly working out their 
position in order to make constructive 
proposals to their trading partners over 
a devaluation of the dollar against 
gold and a removal of the import 
surcharge. It is certain that Washing¬ 
ton will not make these proposals with¬ 
out equally specific plans from Europe 
and Japan on revaluation of their cur¬ 
rencies, but of this there is as yet no 
sign. The French and the West Ger¬ 
mans are preparing for a “summit” 
meeting between President Pompidou 
and Chancellor Brandt which might 
result in another meeting to forumulate 
proposals on currency realignment and 
monetary reform, but there is no cer¬ 
tainty. Nor would any currency realign¬ 
ment be possible without Japanese 
consent to revalue the yen. The most 
hopeful indication in this direction 
so far is that for the first time since the 
Central Bank of Japan began its mana¬ 
ged float of the yen its level has been 
allowed to rise above that of the West 
German mark. 

It is three months today (November 
151 since President Nixon declared his 
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international currency war and the 
prospects for a settlement this year are 
not encouraging. If a solution is not 
reached within a few months there will 
be real risk of a relapse into trade pro¬ 
tection if not a trade war. The Ameri¬ 
cans stand to lose the least by delay and 
President Nixon is unlikely to risk los¬ 
ing the popularity he has gained with 
US voters by his protectionist legisla¬ 
tion. As matters stand at the moment 
the USA finds no probable co-operator 
in west Europe for a revaluation of 
currencies other than the West Ger¬ 
mans, with the British more reluctant 
and the French adamantly opposed. 
Franco-Gcrman rift over currencies is 
endangering world prosperity as much 
as are the US policies. Only if France 
and West Germany can agree on a pack¬ 
age deal will west Europe even be able 
to start meaningful negotiation with 
the United States about relaxation of its 
protectionist measures. The French 
have agreed to talk with the West Ger¬ 
mans only because to refuse would 
cause a more disastrous sentiment than 
even that prevailing today. But that 
they can agree yet about a realignment 
of European currency parities exceeds 
the expectations of the most hopeful. 
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automatic gold standard, 

(b) flexible exchange rates, 

(e) multiple currency reserve sys¬ 
tem, and 

(d) centralisation of international 
reserve* . 4 

Eventually, an outline of the facility 
of special drawing rights was proposed 
at the meeting of the governors of the 
International Monetary Fund at Rio 
de Janeiro on September 25-27, 1967. 
Under the formula that was agreed 
upon, subject to ratification, the IMF 
was to grant member governments 
special drawing rights. “Possession of 
SDRs entitles a country to obtain a de¬ 
fined equivalent of currency from other 
participating countries, and enable 
it to discharge certain obligations 
towards the General Account of the 
Fund.’* 0 Most of the important fea¬ 
tures of this process arc referred to in 
Article XXIV: Section I (a) which 
reads: 

“In all its decisions with respect 
to the allocation and cancellation of 
the special drawing rights the Fund 
shall seek to meet the long-term glo¬ 
bal need, as and when it arises, to 
supplement existing reserve assets in 
such a manner as will promote the 
attainment of its purposes and will 
avoid economic stagnation and 
deflation as well as excess demand 
and inflation in the world". 

Purposes of the Fund 

In the Managing Director's proposal 
relating to the first decision to allocate 
SDRs it was explained thal I he relevant 
purposes of the Fund could be grouped 
as follows: 

(a) Expansion of the international 
trade, economic acitivity and de¬ 
velopment ; 

(b) promotion of multilateral pa>- 
ments and elimination of rest¬ 
rictions; 

(c) promotion of exchange stability 
and orderly exchange rate ad¬ 
justments; and 

(d) correction of payments, mal¬ 
adjustments and reduction in 
payments disequilihria without 
resort to measures destructive of 
national or international pros¬ 
perity.# 

“Special drawing rights are inter¬ 
national reserves, allocated annually by 
the collective decision in the‘Fund of 
participating members. .Nomally, basic 
periods for allocations will be five 
years' duration but an initial basic 
period covering only three years has 
been decided upon. On January 1, 
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IN tiil post-war international monetary 
system, the US dollar was, without 
doubt, reserve asset as good as gold. 
This system is often called a “currency 
reserve standard". The supremacy of 
US dollar has been shakeji by the de¬ 
velopments during the last two decades. 
The deficit in US balanec-of-paymcnts 
persisted, and, as her external short¬ 
term liabilities increased and her gold 
reserves decreased, apprehensions of 
dollar devaluation as against gold in- 
cj cased throughout the sixties. The 
uneasiness swelled year after year. 
Finally, it broke out into the specula¬ 
tion in gold from winter 1967 through 
spring 1968. 

This system, therefore, suffered from 
balance-of-payments difficulties, in¬ 
adequate growth of monetary reserves, 
and fragility of gold-exchange standard. 
Experts, like Per Jacobssen and Robert 
Triffin, made these charges against the 
system. Then, economists started to 
suggest different plans to solve these 
problems of the international mo¬ 
netary system. What all these plans, be¬ 
ginning with Keyness' plan and includ¬ 
ing all other prototypes and variants 
have in common, is that an international 
financial institution is charged with the 
function of creating —through acqui¬ 
sition of claims or other assets— aadi- 


tional deposit liabilities that would be 
accepted by the central banks as part of 
their monetary reserves. 1 

In 1964, thirty-two economists sat to¬ 
gether to evolve some alternative sys¬ 
tem to get rid of the difficulties faced 
by the existing system. They visualised 
the problems from three aspects; 
liquidity, adjustment, and confidence. 
These three cannot be separate and arc 
interdependent. If adjustment mechani- 
ism works fast, the need for liquidity is 
low, on the other hand, if the mechan¬ 
ism is slow the need for liquidity is 
higher. These economists agreed on 
the desirability of reforms designed to 
provide a better controlled and steadier 
growth of international reserves if the 
present system of rigid exchange-rates 
is to be maintained. 2 

For an individual countr\ “interna¬ 
tional-liquidity" means, most common¬ 
ly, the command by its monetary autho¬ 
rity over foreign exchange for use in the 
the foreign-exchange market to support 
the exchange value of its currency.* 

These economists chose the following 
four major approaches to the problem 
of liquidity for study: 

(a) Raising price of gold, or semi- 
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1970, a total $3.5 billion will be alio* 
catcd, distributed to participants in 
proportion to their quotas in the Fund. 
In 1971 and 1972 each, a further $3.00 
billion will be allocated, making a total 
of 9.5 billion over the first basic 
period. 7 ” The figure of $9.5 billion is 
obviously a considerable amount as 
compared with the total world mone¬ 
tary gold reserves of about $39.00 
billion, and a current total of interna¬ 
tional reserves of some $75.00 billion. 

On January 1, 1970. the allocation of 
SDRs equivalent to $3,414 billion was 
made in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the board of governors at 
its 1969 annual meeting. No doubt it 
was a major step forward in interna¬ 
tional financial relations. Each SDR 
unit was defined in terms of gold equi¬ 
valent to 0.888671 gram of fine gold; 
i.e., the gold content of one US dollar. 

All operations and transactions in 
SDRs are conducted through a Special 
Drawing Account, financially quite 
separate from the General Account of 
the Fund. Despite their having a gold 
guarantee SDRs are based funda¬ 
mentally on the trust of the interna¬ 
tional financial community, that is, 
they are clearly a fiduciary asset. This 
is indeed a long way from that mo¬ 
ment in which, having passed the barter 
stage, money was represented by a 
curious assortment of goods. 8 

Appealing Properties 

What properties of SDRs appeal to 
the economists? The answer is found, 
among other things, in their being 
acceptable internationally without the 
backing of gold or national currencies. 9 
That is why Professor Machlup said 
that “the myth of backing is dead. It 
was buried in Rio de Janeiro on Sep¬ 
tember 29, 1967”. 

The international policy makers were 
very cautious in bringing about the 
expansion in liquidity in international 
trade without inflation. That is why 
they have not used instruments, other 
than reserve creation, at their disposal, 
such as IMF drawing facilities in the 
credit tranches, direct influence over 
countries’ exchange rate behaviour, 
and demand management. The supply 
of SDRs is also determined by the pros¬ 
pective supply of other reserves, gold 
foreign exchange holdings, and reserve 
positions in the Fund. 

The system is working with surprising 
smoothness. Though it was started 
with many doubts in the minds of 
many leading economists of the world, 
they are now changing their views and 
opinions about the working of the sys¬ 
tem. Professor Watanabe and others. 
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admit that they are less doubtful about 
the working of the scheme. 

It is perhaps no exaggeration to say 
that today nobody is opposed to the 
Special Drawing Right scheme, except 
Professor Freidman who stands firmly to 
the floating exchange rate system, and 
M. Rucif who insists on a return to the 
classical or quasi-automatic gold stan¬ 
dard rystcin. 10 

The first criticism against the SDRs 
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scheme is that there is no established 
formula to estimate a country's need 
for reserves and it is not certain that 
such a formula would be developed in 
future. Another criticism, which is 
most frequently put forward against the 
scheme, is that the larger part of the 
SDRs allocations has gone to the in¬ 
dustrial countries, while a smaller por¬ 
tion has been allocated to the develop¬ 
ing countries which comprise two-thirds 
of the world population (Table III). 
This implies that the usefulness of 


Table I 

GOLD RESERVE POSITION IN THE FUND, AND FOREIGN EX¬ 
CHANGE-HOLDING 


(Million US dollars) 


Country 

1962 

1965 

1968 

1971 

(for May) 

Industrial countries 

49204 

53566 

55643 

74976 

US 

17220 

15450 

15710 

13811 

UK 

3308 

3004 

2422 

3523 

Industrial Europe 

24094 

29923 

31559 

45649 

Canada 

2560 

3037 

3046 

4879 

Japan 

2022 

2152 

2906 

7117 

Other developed area 

5190 

5945 

7250 

9625 

Less developed areas 

8750 

11320 

14110 

18960 

India 

512 

599 

682 

1108 

Total 

63135 

70830 

77005 

98724 

Note: 1971 includes SDRs also. 

Source: International Financial 

Statistics, IMF, Vol. 

XXIV No. 7, July 

1971. 

Table 11 

WORLD TRADE 




(Million US dollar) 


Country 

Exports 


Imports 


1963 

1968 

1970 

1963 

1968 

1970 

Industrial Countries 

95280 

155800 

^08020 

98610 

159820 

211460 

us 

23387 

34636 

43227 

18616 

35319 

42483 

UK 

12220 

15346 

19351 

13955 

18936 

42483 

Japan 

5457 

12982 

16003 

6742 

12997 

18896 

Other developed areas 

9560 

13830 

18000 

12950 

19850 

26860 

Less developed areas 

31100 

43000 

59400 

32200 

45400 

54000 

India 

1613 

1753 

1957 

2477 

2509 

2130 

World 

135900 

212800 

279300 

143600 

225100 

292700 


Source: Internationa! Finance Statistics, IMF, Vol XXIV, No. 7, July 1971 
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. SDRs for the developing nations is 
limited. This was a deliberate policy 
of “the Big*’ in the Fund. According 
to the Managing Director of the IMJF 
himself, “..it seems appropriate that 
the bulk of the special drawing rights 
should go to the industrial countries, 
for it is these countries which have the 
most to contribute to the better 
health of the international monetary 
system.” 11 

One more complaint about the SDRs 
scheme is that the rate of interest on 
SDRs is just 1.5 per cent. If the rate of 
interest on SDRs is too low then the 
deficit countries will be more inclined 
to use their SDRs in preference to 
other reserve assets, to finance their 
deficits. Side by side, the surplus count¬ 
ries will be less eager to accumulate the 
SDRs. 

Important Questions 

Equally important are the following 
questions the answers to which may 
prove helpful in making the SDRs 
scheme more explicit. Should curren¬ 
cies be convertible into SDRs? Should 
SDRs become the standard for par 
values? Should private individuals be 
allowed to use and hold SDRs? 

Tndia has lost its permanent seat in 
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the Board of Executive Directors of the 
Fund two years ago, when quotas of the 
European countries and Japan were 
increased. Still we have got a prominent 
place and important work to do. We 
must argue on the part of the developing 
countries, for a larger share in the fresh 
SDRs allocations, so that these count¬ 
ries may be able to solve their balancc- 
of-payments problems. Though India 
has performed well on this front still it 
needs much more share in the new SDR 
allocations. 

Increasing Deficit 

There has been a chronic deficit in 
the balance of payments of developing 
countries, which has been increasing 
because of their developmental needs. 
From Tables I, II, and III, one can have 
an idea about the trade deficits of in¬ 
dustrial countries and less developed 
countries, their positions in SDR 
allocations and their reserves positions. 

It has been estimated in preliminary 
studies made by the UNCTAD Board 
of Trade and Development that the fo¬ 
reign exchange gap for the under¬ 
developed countries during the second 
development decade, beginning in 1971, 
would be around $26 billion. Most of 
the developing countries already un¬ 
satisfied with the progress made during 
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the first development decade, can easi¬ 
ly complain that IMF’s policies regard¬ 
ing the quota allocations as well as 
SDRs is more favourably inclined to¬ 
wards the industrial countries. 

Professor Stamp's plan, an attempt 
to link the creation of reserves assets 
with the aid to developing countries, 
appealed to the whole world in the 
early sixties. The experts of the 
UNCTAD made a propositi in line with 
the Stamp plan to which Professor 
Triffii gave his approval. Therefore, 
the SDRs can be related with the aid 
given by the international agencies, 
e.g., IDA and the IBRD. 

No doubt the creation of SDRs 
aimed at relieving the US dollar of its 
burden as a reserve currency, but its 
responsibility towards the poor world 
cannot be denied. It is suggested that 
out of fresh SDRs a well-defined part 
should be allocated to the developing 
countries exclusively and the rest may 
be distributed according to the existing 
formula. 

We should also'take note of the 
four-point plan urged by Mr Piere Paul 
Schwitzer on the occasion of the meet¬ 
ing of the Big Ten on September 15-16, 
1971, in which he had suggested a new 
system in which SDRs would assume 
some of the reserve role now played by 
gold. 
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Table III 

PARTICIPANTS’ SDRs POSITION 
(As of May 31, 1971) ’ 

(S US Millions) 


Participants 

Jan. 1, 

Allocations 

1970 Jan. ] 

1, 1971 

industrial Countries 


2276.2 

1954.8 

US 


886.9 

716.9 

UK 


409.9 

716.9 

Industrial Europe 


753.3 

692.2 

Canada 


124.3 

117.7 

Japan 


121.8 

128.4 

Other developed areas 


284.8 

247.0 

Less developed areas 


853.1 

747.5 

India 


126.0 

100.6 

Country Total 


3414.0 

2949.0 

Source : International Financial Statistics, 

IMF, 

Vol XXIV, No. 

7, July 


1971. 
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As many as 20 airlines of international repute 
avail of INDIANOIL's expert refuelling sen/ice. 

In the growth of India's transport and 
communications, INDIANOIL has been playing a 
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emerged as the biggest oil refining and 
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With a chain of refineries processing indigenous 
crude, a vast pipeline transportation system, 
and a countrywide storage and distribution 
network, INDIANOIL has ensured an ( 
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and development. I 

As part of the nation's planned development 
INDIANOIL ceaselessly strives to take the 
country towards self-reliance and self-sufficiency 
in petroleum. 
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Although the Prime Minister had 
issued a directive to her followers and 
admirers that she did not want her 
birthday to be formally or publicly 
celebrated this year for obvious reasons, 
her hangers-on had seen to it that she 
did not go without some birthday pre¬ 
sent. On November 13, they forcibly 
occupied the AICC office at 7, Jantar 
Mantar Road in true fascist style. 
The prompting for their conduct was 
alleged to be the judgment which had 
been delivered by the Supreme Court 
two days earlier laying down that the 
ruling party was to be considered as 
the Indian National Congress for the 
purpose of the allotment of the Congress 
election symbol of “two bullocks with 
yoke on”. The judgment however had 
expressly stated that such disputes 
about property as might exist between 
the factions into which the Congress 
had been split would have to be 
adjudicated upon by the civil courts. 
In other words, the Supreme Court 
did not rule on the legal validity 
of the claim of the ruling party 
to the properties or other assets 
of the undivided Congress; as a matter 
of fact this claim was not on its files 
at all. In forcibly taking possession of 
7, Jantar Mantar Road, those who acted 
in the name of the ruling party were 
consequently taking the law into their 
own hands and asserting that might 
was right. The incident has aroused 
feelings of pain and disgust across the 
country and has been generally regarded 
as yet another blow struck at the insti¬ 
tutions and processes of democracy, 
particularly the Rule of Law. 

Two of the more outrageous features 
of this most outrageous affair need to 
be particularly pointed out. The first 
was the murky role played by Mrs Indira 
Gandhi. It was stated for public con¬ 
sumption that she was unhappy about 
what had happened. This reminds me 
of Lewis Carroll’s bit about 4 ‘The 
Walrus and the Carpenter”. Readers 
will remember what the Walrus 
said after feasting on the Oysters : 

“ ‘I weep for you* the Walrus said 
‘I deeply sympathise* ”. 

It has been reported in the press that 
the Prime Minister was aware of the 
assault that was to take place on 7, 
Jantar Mantar Road; and this report 
has not been denied. Her complicity 
however seems to have gone far beyond 
tacit approval. This brings me to the 
other particularly . outrageous feature 
of the ruling party's coup. According 


to press reports, again, Mr Yashpal 
Kapoor, who is being vaguely described 
as personal private secretary to the 
Prime Minister but who is definitely a 
man of very considerable importance 
in her entourage, was one of those who 
were conspicuously master-minding ope¬ 
rations at 7, Jantar Mantar Road. 

This was not the first time that Mr 
Kapoor had appeared in public life 
for promoting or protecting what he 
thought to be the interests of Mrs 
Gandhi or her party; nor was this the 
first occasion when he get up thoroughly 
novel norms of public behaviour for 
an individual who. whether he has 
an official position or not, is apparently 
able to throw his weight about as if he 
is acting under the auspices of the Prime 
Minister’s establishment. It is true 
that any one or virtually any one in 
the position of Mrs Gandhi is to 
some extent under the painful neces¬ 
sity of having to provide himself 
or herself with an assortment of 
trouble-shooters, strong-arm men or 
what you will. Even so the dignity of 
the Prime Minister’s office demands that 
operators of this kind should at least 
be content with operating behind the 
scenes. Otherwise it would become only 
too easy fqr the Prime Minister’s critics 
to jibe at her saying that her concern 
for democracy in East Bengal would 
be more convincing if she could show a 
little more concern for democratic 
decencies nearer home and, in fact, at 
her doorstep. More seriously, the Jan¬ 
tar Mantar episode must confirm nag¬ 
ging suspicions that the Prime Minister 
and her henchmen seem to be bent on 
wiping out the vital distinction between 
the state and the government or bet¬ 
ween the government and the ruling 
party. . 

* * 

Everyman, it has been said, has a 
book in him struggling to be written. 
Fortunately for the human race, most 
of us arc content to let it struggle. 
Some of us do not, however, and 
choose to write not that one book only 
but more than one. This is especially 
true of those who, to start with, had in 
them not a book struggling to be 
written, but only half a book or even 
less. Mr Kuldip Nayar has written 
two books already and he is now 
working on a third one, despite the 
bucket of cold water thrown on his 
project by Rajaji. 

Mr Nayar is of course irrepressible. 
Take, for instance, his piece on Nehru 


in The Statesman Sunday Magazine of 
November 14 : 

“I saw Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at 
close quarters only in 1963. Till then 
my remembrance of him was that of 
an agile, wispy figure which had 
swept past me very briefly at a mam¬ 
moth election meeting in 1937, when 
1 was in school. His speeches and 
books which l read since had refur¬ 
bished that image but it was just an 
image, vague and ephemeral”. 

Where was Mr Nayar between 1937 
and 1963? If he was in India for any 
length of time between 1937 and 1963, 
how was it that he was able to get away 
with impressions of Nehru which were 
merely ‘vague and ephemeral’? If Mr 
Nayar’s claim is true, he must indeed 
have had or perhaps stUl be having an 
extraordinary capacity for ignoring his 
environment. To suggest as Mr Nayar 
does that those who had not met Nehru 
at close quarters or had not had an op¬ 
portunity of being personally acquaint¬ 
ed with him at least in some insigni¬ 
ficant way, could have had only ‘vague 
and ephemeral’ ideas of him is to state 
a proposition which is clearly absurd. 

Mr Nayar then speaks of the oppor¬ 
tunity that came to him to meet 
Nehru when, as the PRO attached to 
the Home Ministry, he was assigned to 
look after Nehru's publicity for a brief 
period in 1963. Mr Nayar : 

“Nobody introduced me to Panditji. 
Nor was it needed. I sensed his 
presence when he stepped into his 
Personal Assistants’ room at his 
residence. Great men have an aura 
about them that one can inhale from 
afar”. 

If we ignore that bit about the ‘aura’, 
we get the feeling from Mr Nayafs 
phrasing that what he really meant to 
say was that Nehru was not introduced 
to him and not that he was not intro¬ 
duced to Nehru. On second thoughts, 
can wc ignore the ‘aura’? I am afraid, 
not and I must really ask Mr Nayar 
how exactly one manages to inhale an 
aura. It is true that the dictionary 
meanings include the description “sub¬ 
tle emanation (from flowers etc)”, but 
as the word is commonly used, aura 
would indicate something to be sensed 
but not smelt and not certainly inhaled. 

Why, oil ! why, is The Statesman 
editorial desk so untrue now to its 
past and so reluctant to wield the red 
pencil against its present-day panjan¬ 
drums? 


V.B 
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Trade Winds 


NEW CREDIT POLICY 

The Reserve Bank of India recently 
announced a policy of further credit 
restraints in the current busy season 
for all sectors other than food procure¬ 
ment finance and credit to priority 
sectors. Announcing the policy for the 
November-April busy season, Mr S. 
Jagannathan, Governor of the Reserve 
Bank, indicated that the Bank's select¬ 
ive controls would continue and the 
policy for bank credit against cotton, 
oilseeds and other commodities would 
be made more stringent than hitherto. 
The main plank of the new credit 
policy is that credit expansion in the 
busy season is to be financed not by 
recourse to reserve accommodation, 
but by the additional funds, including 
deposits, that the commercial banks 
are able to mobilise on their own. In 
a letter to the banks, the Reserve Bank 
has clearly told them that their borrow¬ 
ings from the Reserve Bank at the end 
of April 1972 (end of the busy season) 
should not exceed borrowings as at the 
end of April 1971, when the amount 
was Rs 191 crorcs. As a result of the 
new policy, credit to the rest of the 
economy other than food procurement 
by the Food Corporation and the slate 
governments, and the priority sectors — 
agriculture, small industry and exports 
—additional credit flow in the current 
busy season is likely to be less than 
what it was in the previous year. 

TWO BRITISH LOANS 

Two loan agreements allocating a 
total of £35 million (Rs 63 crores) 
British aid to India were signed recently. 
The British Minister for Overseas Deve¬ 
lopment, Mr Richard Wood, who was 
in the country, signed on behalf of the 
British government, and Mr K. R. 
Ganesh, Minister of State in the Min¬ 
istry of Finance, signed for the union 
government. The first agreement, the 
UK/India Maintenance Loan 1971, is 
a loan of £27 million (Rs 48.6 crores) 
covering the import Irorn Britain of 
non-project goods. Amongst these are 
raw materials, spare parts and compo¬ 
nents required to service India’s agricul¬ 
tural and industrial production. Of the 
£27 million, £3 million (Rs 5.4 crores) 
is reserved for the needs of British 
oriented firms. The second agreement, 
the UK/India Mixed Project Loan 
No. 2, 1971, is for £ 8 million (Rs 14.4 
crores). It will finance the import 
from the United Kingdom of goods 
and services required for certain large 


projects agreed by the two governments. 
The loan counts towards the total of 
£ 72 million project aid which the 
British government indicated that they 
would commit to India in the four 
financial years from 1970-71 to 1973- 
74. Projects which have already been 
agreed by the British and Indian govern¬ 
ments include a fertiliser complex now 
being built for the Indian Farmers’ 
Fertiliser Co-operative at Kandla and 
Kalol in Gujarat, and the construction 
in the United Kingdom of three cargo 
ships for the Shipping Corporation of 
India and the $cindia Steam Navigat¬ 
ion Company. Other projects are 
under discussion. The loans transform 
into firm aid commitments the major 
part of the pledge made by the British 
government at the Aid India Consortium 
earlier this year to allocate £54.5 
million (Rs 98.1 crores) fresh aid to 
India in the financial year 1971-72. 
A debt refinancing loan of £7.5million 
(Rs 13.5 crores) has already been 
signed; an agreement for the remaining 
£12 million (Rs 21.6 crores) of the 
pledge will be signed shortly. All these 
loans are made on the terms common 
to earlier British loans : they are inte¬ 
rest (ree, the capital being repayable 
over 25 years including an initial grace 
period of seven years. 

FOURTH PI AN TARGETS 

The fourth five-year Plan is being 
given a reorientation because of the 
likelihood of 10 to 15 per cent shortfall 
in the physical targets on account of 
the rise in prices. Giving this informat¬ 
ion, the union Minister for Planning, 
Mr C. Subramaniam, added that the 
Planning Commission was now trying 
to find out I he essential development 
programmes. Earlier the Minister of 
State, Mr Mohan Dharia, had pointed 
out that a final picture was likely to 
emerge after the Commission’s present 
exercise in reappraisal was over by the 
end of this month. 

ADDITIONAL DUTY ON RECEIPTS 

It has been pointed out by the union 
government to the contracting firms that 
in terms of Stamp and Excise Duties 
(Amendment) Ordinance of 1971 (No. 
16 of 1971) published in the Gazette of 
India Extraordinary of October 10, 
1971, an additional levy of I OP has 
been imposed by the government with 
effect from November 15, 1971 on every 
instrument chargeable with duty under 
the Indian Stamp Act, 1899. Accordingly 


all contractors have been advised to 
affix on the bills, stamps of correct 
amount and of correct description viz. 
usual Revenue Stamp of 10 paise and 
an additional 10 paise stamp bearing 
the inscription “Refugee Relief”. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL ON TRADE 

The fourth meeting of the Advisory 
Council on Trade was held in New Delhi 
on November 21 and 22, 1971, under 
the chairmanship of Mr L. N. Mishra, 
Minister of Foreign Trade. The Council 
reviewed the performance of the eco¬ 
nomy in its commercial aspects and 
considered problems relating to the 
expansion of exports and the regu¬ 
lation of imports. 

LEATHER GOODS TO BULGARIA 

Subsequent to a recent contract for 
export of hides and skins worth about 
Rs 70 lakhs, STC had concluded fresh 
contracts with the Bulgarian buying 
delegation that visited *his country, 
for the export of leather, leather hand¬ 
bags, chappals and canvas shoes worth 
about Rs 42 lakhs. There are good 
prospects of securing additional orders 
worth about Rs 80 lakhs for wet blue 
hides and leather shoes. 

TAX EXECUTIVES MEET 

Mr H. R. Gokhale, union Minister 
for Law, inaugurated a three-day Con¬ 
ference of Tax Executives organised by 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry. He stated 
that the new Taxation Amendment Bill 
which, among other things, empowers 
the government to acquire immovable 
properties at the price at which they 
are transferred or sold, was design¬ 
ed to check the growing evil of under 
valuation of properties. He pointed 
out that in view of the fact that indirect 
taxes were increasingly being levied 
on the ad valorem basis instead of a 
specific rate, valuation and classifi¬ 
cation of goods under excise laws had 
become very important. It was neces¬ 
sary for both tax officials and producers 
to be properly guided in these matters, 
he said. The chairman of the FICC1 
Sub-Committee on Taxation, Mr A. 
K. Jain, stated in his opening address 
that the tax base had to be made more 
responsive to changes in national 
income. This could be done only by 
widening the base and including agri¬ 
culture. He said that taxation was not 
merely a means of raising revenue, it 
was also a powerful incentive to eco¬ 
nomic growth. 

CENTRAL FOOD LABORATORY 

The union government has decided 
to set up a Central Food Standardi¬ 
sation Laboratory and three zonal food 
organisations equipped with laborato* 
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Bank of Baroda thinks 
J it's time you took a load off your mind 


WHY DON'T YOU ASK THE EXPERTS 
AT BANK OF BARODA TO SORT OUT YOUR 
INCOME TAX PROBLEMS? RIGHT AWAY? IT 
WILL LEAVE YOU A LOT OF TIME...TO DO 
THE THINGS YOU WANT TO DO. 


Bank of Baroda has an entire Income 
Tax Consultancy Department to 
see you through the income-tax 
maze without a hitch. Whatever 
your sources of income as an 
individual—securities, 
dividends, property, salary— 
our department will prepare 
and file your tax returns. 

Advise you on complex 
matters like ceilings and 
the latest tax regulations. 

Contact your nearest 
Bank of Baroda branch 
for further details. . 



i^UfcTAX? 
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ries with a view to checking food adul¬ 
teration. 

A1R-INDIA YOUTH FARES 

Air-India has introduced special 
youth fares, about 50 per cent less than 
existing fares, belween India and France, 
from November 22. Indian youths aged 
between 12 and 29 and French youths 
between 12 and 25 years will be able 
to travel on the special fares. Under 
Ihe youth fares an economy class round 
trip ticket between Delhi-Bombay 
and Paris will cost Rs 2,993 ($399), 
between Calcutta and Paris Rs 3,750 
($500) and between Madras and Paris 
Rs 3,525 ($ 470). 

t* 

GOODS TRANSPORT SCHEME 

The South Zone Permit Scheme of 
goods transport has been extended for 
a further period of five years from Jan¬ 
uary next. The south zone comprises 
five states i.c. Maharashtra, Mysore, 
Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh and Ke¬ 
rala. The first agreement was signed 
for five years at the end of 1966 which 
came into force on January 1, 1967. 
This scheme served as a model for many 
other such schemes initialed by Inter- 
State Transport Commission in the 
west, north, central and eastern India. 
Under the South Zone Permit Scheme 
goods vehicles plying in the region 
could carry cargoes along certain speci¬ 
fic routes of any of the member-states 
without obtaining counter-signatures 
and could operate on a single point 
taxation basis. The South Zone Permit 
Scheme covered u total of 1,000 public 
carriers. Each of the signatory states 
is issuing composite permits not exceed¬ 
ing 200. The permits are valid fer 
national highways/state highways as 
specified in the agreement. Any vehicle 
plying under this scheme is required 
to pay, apart from the motor vehicle 
tax and goods tax of the home state Rs 
500 per annum to each of the signatory 
states. 

COKING COAL OUTPUT 

Output in the 214 coking coal mines 
in Bihar and Wes' Bengal, the manage¬ 
ment of which had been taken over by 
government, was being maintained at 
a satisfactory level. According to a 
spokesman of the Ministry of Steel 
and Mines, despite the many problems 
faced by the Custodian-General and 
his staff during the take-over period, 
there had been no disruption of pro¬ 
duction. In fact, the oulput in October 
increased to about 1.05 million tonnes 
from 1 03 million tonnes in September. 
The average total production per work¬ 
ing day in October after the take-over— 
about 43,400 tonnes—was almost the 
same as the daily output figure prior to 
the take-over. After the initial organi¬ 
sational and other problems of the 



1. MA-T64 Marketing of bidi tobacco tendu leaf and Rs. 24.00 

bidis in India. Issued by the Directorate 
of Marketing and Inspection, Ministry 
of Food Agriculture Community Deve¬ 
lopment and Co-operation (Department 
of Agriculture). 

2. MA-166 Marketing of pepper in India. Issued by Rs. 12.50 

the Directorate of Marketing and Ins¬ 
pection, Min. of Food Agriculture Com¬ 
munity Development and Co-operation 
(Department of Agriculture). 


3. PAG-56 

An introduction to Indian Government 
Accounts and Audit (4th Edition) issued 
under the authority of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General of India. 

Rs. 3.30 

Rs. 1.70 includ¬ 
ing Registra¬ 
tion. 

4. PC-180 

Report of the Committee on Technical 
Consultancy Service September, 1970. 
Issued by Planning Commission. 

Rs. 2.50 

Rs. 1.10 includ¬ 
ing Registra¬ 
tion. 

5. PC-182 

Annua) Plan 1970-71. Issued by Planning 
Commission. 

Rs. 4.60 

Rs. 1.25 incluil- 
ing Registra¬ 
tion. 

6. PC-183 

Report of the Working Group on Metro¬ 
politan Transport Service—September, 
1970. Issued by Planning Commission. 

Rs. 4.00 

Rs. 1.15 includ¬ 
ing Registra¬ 
tion. 

7. DGO. 69.72(R) 

The Indian Ephcmcries and Nautical Al¬ 
manac for the year 1972. Prepared by 
Nautcal Almanac Unit Regional Meteo¬ 
rological Centre Alipore, Calcutta-27. 

Rs.17.00 


8. PMT. 106.68 

Basic Road Statistics of India—1968 (Dig- 
lot) Issued by Ministry of Shipping and 
Transport, Transport Research Division. 

Rs. 20.00 

— 

9. PMT. 132 

Review of Public Sector Road Transport 
Industry 1968-69. Issued by 

Transport Research Division, Ministry 
of Shipping and Transport. 

Rs. 7.00 


10. DGSD-28 

Conditions of contracts governing con¬ 
tracts placed by the Central Purchase 
Organisation of the Government of India 
(now under Ministry of Supply) (Incor¬ 
porating amendments vide correction 
slips Nos. 1 to 11 issued upto 1-10-1970). 

Rs. 0.55 

Rs. 0.15 

11. PFR1-148.1 

Indian Forest Utilization Vol. 1-1970. Com¬ 
piled and written at the Editorial Board, 
Forest Research Institute and Colleges, 
Dehra Dun. 

Rs. 12.50 


12. PDFS. 111.63-69 

Bulletin on Commercial Crops Statistics 
1963-64 to 1968-69. Issued by Directo¬ 
rate of Economics & Statistics, Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

Rs. 27.50 


13. PRS 28fN) 

Parliament of India, Rajya Sabha, list of 
members showing permanent and Delhi 
addresses and Telephone numbers, Fri¬ 
day, May 22, 1971. Issued by Rajya 
Sabha Secretariat, New Delhi. 

Rc. 1/- 

Re. 0.15 


N.B.:—Registration charges of 95 paise extra for orders below Rs.2/- 


i Available from all author!#ad SalVfno Agents i 


FOR CASH SALE ORDERS '4 

GOVT. OF INDIA KITAB MAHAL, ****** ^ 

JANPATH. NEW DELHI IPHONI 449611 M A M & 4? £ ft 

GOVT. OF INDIA BOOK DEPOT. nwmUMKll 

B. K. S. ROY ROAD. CALCUTTA-1. QF PUBLICATIONS 

tPHONKSMW) 

SALE COUNTER (OOVT. OP INDIA QWL LINES, DEIHhS 

PUBLICATION BRANCH). UDYOG 
8HAWAN. RAFIMARG, NEW DELHI. 
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transition period had been tackled, 
steps were under way to improve the 
output level further during November 
and the mines would be able to meet 
in full the increasing requirements of 
fhe steel industry in the months ahead. 

flour mill machinery 

As a consequence of free sales policy 
of foodgrains in the open market and 
with greater demand and importance 
attached to more hygienic methods of 
flour milling in increasing quantities, 
there is a tendency for setting up modern 
type of roller flour mills in the country. 
There is, therefore, a considerable need 
for creating capacity for the manufac¬ 
ture of industrial roller flour mill ma¬ 
chinery. At present there is no unit in 
the large scale sector for manufacturing 
industrial roller flour mill machinery 
in the country. Some of the important 
group of equipment falling under the 
category of industrial roller flour mill 
machinery arc: (a) machinery for in¬ 
take and preliminary cleaning, (b) grain 
cleaning plant, (c) diagonal flour mill 
machinery, and (d) automatic Ailing 
and bagging machinery. 

The union government proposes to 
encourage the creation of capacity for 
the manufacture of industrial roller flour 
mill machinery and would consider re¬ 
quests for foreign collaboration favoura¬ 
bly for the know-how for such equip¬ 
ment. Proposals are accordingly invited 
from prospective entrepreneurs for 
establishment of capacity for manufac¬ 
ture of industrial roller flour mill ma¬ 
chinery. Proposals in this regard 
should be self-contained in all respects 
and should, inter alia, indicate details 
of (i) phased manufacturing programme 
covering percentage of imported com¬ 
ponents, percentage of imported raw 
material and broad details of the items 
of components to be imported during 
each year; (ii) requirement of both im¬ 
ported/indigenous capital equipment; 
(is*) requirement of imported raw mate¬ 
rials and components in terms of money 
value for each year; and (iv) broad 
details of foreign collaboration, if any. 
Applications in the appropriate form 
should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Ministry of Industrial Development 
(Department of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment), CLP Section, New Delhi, 
before December 31, 1971. 

AWARDS FOR METALLURGISTS 

Ten outstanding metallurgists were 
honoured by the union Ministry of 
Steel and Mines as the metallurgists of 
the year. Six of them received a cash 
award of Rs 2,000 each and the 
remaining four Rs 1,000 each, in re¬ 
cognition of their contribution to 
metallurgy. The awards were given 
on the occasion of the ninth National 
Metallurgists’ Day at the Indian Institute 
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of Science, Bangalore, on November 14, 
1971. The following are the Award 
winners: Mr Arun KumarChakravarti, 
Assistant Director, Central Fuel Re¬ 
search Institute, Dhanbad . Mr H.R.S. 
Rao, Chief (Quality Control)* Bharat 
Heavy Electricals Ltd, Tiruchirapalli . 
Dr M.R.K. Rao, Scientist, National 
Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur . 
Dr K.P. Gupta, Professor and Head 
of the Dept, of Metallurgical Engineer¬ 
ing, Indian Institute Technology, 
Kanpur. Dr K.I. Vasu, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Metallurgy, Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore. Mr S.K. Kanlan, 
Scientist-in-Charge Ceramic Fuel Fab¬ 
rication Plant, Nuclear Fuel Complex, 
Bombay . Mr S.P. Sharma, General 
Foreman, and Mr M.R. Venkoba Rao, 
General Foreman, Rourkela Steel Plant. 
Rour>ela. Mr P.K. Gangopadhyaya, 
Senior Scientific Officer, Grade I, and 
Mr V.I. Ramaswamy, Senior Scientific 
Officer, Grade 1, Chief Inspectorate of 
Metals, Ichapur — Nawabganj. 24- 
Parganas, West Bengal. 

INDUSTRIES IN N.-E. INDIA 

Two high powered teams consisting 
of technical officers from the Directo¬ 
rate General of Technical Develop¬ 
ment, office of the Development Comi- 
m'ssioner, Small Scale Industries and 
the Planning Commission are visiting 
north-eastern India to study the 
possibilities of setting up new industries, 
both in the public and private sectors, 
covering medium and large scale in¬ 
dustries in Meghalaya, Manipur and 
also in Xhm districts of Goalpara and 
Cachar in Assam. The studies for sett¬ 
ing up new industries will be made on 
the basis of the raw materials available 
locally. The team going to Meghalaya 
and Manipur will investigate the possi¬ 
bility of establishing paper, cement and 
ceramic industries. The other team 
which is visiting Goalpara and Cachar 
will look into the setting up of new in¬ 
dustries both in the public and private 
sectors covering medium and large 
scale units in the two districts. 

RAIL WAGONS FOR POLAND 

The Polish foreign trade enterprise. 
Kolmex, has approved prototype of the 
Railway wagons against the order for 
500 wagons of a value of Rs 2.60 
crores which was placed on STC some 
time ago. Series production of these 
wagons will now commence and it is 
likely that wagons will be shipped to 
Poland towards the end of this year. 

EXPORT OF MALLEABLE IRON 

Raunaq Malleablcs have secured 
orders worth Rs 50 lakhs for export of 
malleable iron pipe fittings. Mr Raunaq 
Singh, Chairman of Raunaq Malle- 
ables, stated recently that the plant of 
the company has been equipped to pro¬ 
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duce pipe fittings and castings conform¬ 
ing to international standards. It is an 
export-oriented project and has an 
annual capacity of about 5,000 tonnes. 
The export turnover is expected to be 
two crores rupees per annum. The 
plant has recently been commissioned 
at Faridabad. 

ASIAN HIGHWAY COMMITTEE 
The union Minister of State for Par¬ 
liamentary Affairs, Transport and Ship¬ 
ping, Mr Om Mehta, attended the Asian 
Highway Co-ordinating Committee, 
meeting held recently at Bangkok. 
During his stay Mr Om Mehta discuss¬ 
ed matters of mutual interest with the 
Thai authorities. The supply of 
railway equipment from this country 
and matters relating to shipping and 
harbour facilities were also discussed 
between him and Thai government offi¬ 
cials. 

LEATHER SHOES MECHINERY 
The production and exports of lea¬ 
ther footwear and other leather articles 
are increasing day by day. For produc¬ 
ing superior goods of leather at an 
economical and competitive cost, the 
availability of sophisticated leather pro¬ 
cessing machinery is necessary. It has 
been estimated that the requirement of 
such machinery will be around Rs 300 
lakhs per year during the fourth Plan. 
In view of the increasing demand for 
such machinery, the union government 
proposes to encourage the creation of 
capacity for the manufacture of machi¬ 
nery for footwear and other leather arti¬ 
cles and would also consider the requests 
for foreign collaboration favourably 
where the same is justified for particu¬ 
lar types of sophisticated machinery. 

Proposals have been invited from 
prospective entrepreneurs for registrat¬ 
ion with the DGTD for establishing 
capacity for the manufacture of machi¬ 
nery for processing and manufacturing 
leather and leather goods. Proposals 
in this regard should be self-contained 
in all respects and should, inter alia, 
indicate details of : (a) phased manu¬ 
facturing programme covering percen¬ 
tage of imported components, percen¬ 
tage of imported raw materials and 
broad details of the items of compo¬ 
nents to be imported each year; (b) 
total requirements of both imported 
and indigenous capital equipment, (c) 
requirement of imported raw materials 
and components in terms of money value 
for each year; (d) broad details of 
foreign collaboration, if any. Entre¬ 
preneurs desirious of establishing capa¬ 
city for manufacture of machinery for 
leather and leather goods (including 
footwear) have been requested to submit 
applications in the appropriate form 
(form for registration with DGTD) 
so as to reach the office of the DGTD 
(IM-5 Directorate), New Delhi on or 
before December 31, 1971. 
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Company Affairs 


GOLDEN TOBACCO 

The directors of Golden Tobacco 
Company Limited have reported that 
during the year ended June 30, 1971, 
turnover increased to Rs 39.60 crores 
as against Rs 32.68 in the previous 
year. The gross profit for the year has 
been Rs 164 lakhs, out of which provi¬ 
sions have been made for Rs 32.12 
lakhs for depreciation, Rs 80,000 for 
development rebate and Rs 80.10 
lakhs for taxation leaving a balance of 
Rs 51.56 lakhs to which have been 
added receipts from tax credit ccrtifi- 
licates and development rebates for 
earlier years no more required and have 
adjusted the payment of balance of 
taxes for earlier years, leaving a final 
balance of profit of Rs 76.46 lakhs, 
which has been transferred to the 
general reserve. The final balance in 
the general reserve, together with the 
balance brought forward comes to Rs 
222.16 lakhs. The directors have 
recommended the payment of dividend 
of Rs 28 lakhs from the general reserve 
for the current year at 10 per cent-- 
Rs one per equity share of Rs 10 
each. The directors have applied to 
the Controller of Capital Issues and 
sought his consent for; (1) capitalisation 
of Rs 70 lakhs from the general reserve 
for the issue of 700,000 equity bonus 
shares of Rs 10 each amongst the exist¬ 
ing equity shareholders in proportion 
of one against the holding of four 
equity shares: and (2) thereafter to offer 
to the general public further capital 
of Rs 1 50 crores divided into equity 
shares of Rs 10 each for the company's 
Baroda project. 

INDIAN OIL 

Mr M. Rama Brahmam, Chairman, 
Indian Oil Corporation, revealed in a 
statement issued on the occasion of 
the annual general meeting held recently 
that during the year 1970-71, the turn¬ 
over of the corporation amounted to 
Rs 720 crores as against nearly Rs 
635 crores, showing an increase of 
over 13 per cent. The corporation 
achieved over 51 per cent participation 
in the Indian market. Profit during the 
year, before providing for depreciation 
and interest, amounted to Rs 31.32 
crores and after provision for deprecia¬ 
tion and interest Rs 15.77 crores. The 
directors, he added, had recommended 
to maintain the dividend at seven per 
cent on the paid-up capital of the cor¬ 
poration. Mr Brahmam pointed out 
that in addition to three operating 


refineries, the construction of Haldia 
refinery was progressing and it was 
expected that fuel part of the refinery 
would go on stream in the first quarter 
of 1973 and the lube complex towards 
the middle of 1973. He added that the 
three refineries at Gauhati, Barauni and 
Jawaharnagar achieved crude through¬ 
put of 6.34 million tonnes. At the 
request of Ministry of Petroleum and 
Chemicals, the corporation had pre¬ 
pared feasibility reports for two new 
refineries, one at Bongaigaon in Assam 
and other in the north-west region of 
India. 

Mr Rama Brahmam told the share¬ 
holders that the performance of the pipe¬ 
line projects had been equally impres¬ 
sive. The Barauni-Kanpur section of the 
pipeline achieved a record throughput 
of 103,318 MT of white oil products in 
the month of March, 1971. For the first 
time, black oil product was also trans¬ 
ported along with the white oil products 
through this sector of pipeline in April, 
1971. All the four major pipelines 
together accounted for the movement 
of 2.62 million tonnes of petroleum 
products during the year. Two feasi¬ 
bility studies for laying pipelines, a pro¬ 
duct pipeline from Haldia to Rajbandh 
and a crude oil pipeline from a suit¬ 
able port on the western coast to the 
proposed refinery in north-west region 
together with off-shore facilities were 
prepared by the corporation and sub¬ 
mitted to the government. The chair¬ 
man stated that the latter pipeline was 
expected to cost about Rs 75 crores for 
transportation of imported crude to the 
proposed refinery in the north-west 
region. 

MICO 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of Motor Industries Co Ltd, held on 
November 16,1971, an interim dividend 
for the year 1971 of Rs 10 per ordinary 
share of Rs 100, fully paid up, subject 
to statutory deduction, was declared 
payable on or after December 21, 1971, 
to members of the company whose 
names appear on the register of mem¬ 
bers on December 21, 1971. The share 
transfer books and the register of mem¬ 
bers will be closed from December 7, 
1971 to December 21, 1971 (inclusive). 

GOODYEAR 

Goodyear India's new bicycle tyre 
plant at Ballabgarh, Haryana, has 
recently been commissioned. The new 
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plant will produce two million bicycle 
tyres annually. In the same location the 
company has two automotive tyre 
plants. There is rapid expansion of the 
bicycled in use in this country, which 
runs to approximately 20.7 million 
cycles. Nearly two million new bicycles 
are put on India's roads each year. 
Goodyear's new bicycle tyre plant will 
meet the growing demand for quality 
bicycle tyres. 

VOLTAS 

The directors of Voltas Ltd. have 
proposed to issue rights shares in the 
ratio of one new share for every five 
shares held at a premium of Rs 50 
per share. The company has applied 
to the Controller of Capital Issues for 
the consent to issue rights shares. 

KTRLOSKAR PAUL 

Kirloskar Patil Auto Ltd, Kolhapur, 
a company incorporated with the object 
of manufacturing scooterettes and sco¬ 
oters, proposes to enter the capital 
market shortly to offer for public subs¬ 
cription 240,000 equity shares of Rs 
10 each. Preliminary negotiations with 
the State Industrial and Investment 
Corporation of Maharashtra and other 
financial institutions have been con¬ 
cluded. The company proposes to manu¬ 
facture 48 c.c. scooterettes, the design 
of which has been obtained from the 
Automobile Products of India (API), 


WHAT IS 
NULTI NATIONAL 
BUSINESS 

? 

MULTINATIONAL BUSINESS is the 
Economist Intelligence Unit's nefw quarterly 
guide to the fast developing phenomenon 
of multinational corporate enterprise. 

The only publication of its kind, MULTI¬ 
NATION L BUSINESS records and 
comments on the main issues and trends 
affecting world-wide business. 

Apart from basic statistical data, each issue 
carries three specially written articles — 
one of which will normally be an important 
case study. 

The first Issue contains the follow¬ 
ing: 

The Unions: The Multinational opposition 
responds. New revolution in Euro- 
Banking. 

Problems in entering the American Market 
-ICI's takeover of Atlas : A case study. 

Annual subscription £ 40, Airmail postage 
£ 2 75 extra. Single copy £ 15. Available 
against Rupee payment at the conversion 
rate of one £=Rs. 18.00 from J.A. Shah, 
Exclusive I epresentative In India of the 
E.I.U., 67 Marine Drive, Bombay. 20. 

Telephone: 291283. 
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TURRET LATHE 


Rough turn, face, plunge,cut groove, 
open out, bore, finish turn and ream 


HMT's L22TP allows you 
pre-selection of feeds and 
speeds. Plus you get higher 
horse power,guaranteed accuracy 
and interchangeability of parts. 

The HMT L22TP turret lathe 
has features that make it a round- 
the-clock performer for both 
small lot and long production 
runs. 

Precise indexing is ensured by 
the large alloy steel pin held on 
the hardened guide bush in the 
saddle. 

Hardened steel guideways 
ensure lasting accuracy. 

Drop worm arrangement 
partnered by indexing drumstops 
operates the engagement and 
disengagement of feeds 
accurately at the point you 
want it. 

All this is for a price lowest 
among its class I 

For more details on the HMT 
L22TP turret lathe, just get in 
touch with ui: 



HMT-471* 


HINDUSTAN MACHINE TOOLS LIMITED 
HMT P.O.. Bangalore 31 
Factories at: Bangalore - P?nJore - 
Kalamassery - Hyderabad 
Showrooms at: New Delhi - Bombay - 
Poona - Calcutta - Madras 
Sales Engineers at: Ahmedabad - Jabalpur - 
Kanpur - Jamshedpur - Visakhapatnam 
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As our fleet expands, and its utilisation Increases... 
places and people will continue to come closer. 


Every new plane that has joined our tleet has helped the 
people o! India come a little closer. 

It happened with the Friendships. With the Caravelles. With the HS 748s.' 
And lately, with the Boeing 737s. 

Already our Boeing 737s have helped shrink distances 
in India by hours. 

They've helped even small towns enter the jet-age. 

• With a bigger passenger capacity they’ve helped people and 
places come closer than ever before. 

To date, our utilisation of the Boeing 737a j 
has gone up several hundred hours. 

And will continue to increase. 

But this isn't the end. — 

Distances will continue to shrink as we get bigger, better planes. - 
And the day isn't far when you'H be just a smile away from your donation.. 
We're working in that directioa . 




Indian Airlines 
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who have successful experience in the 
line. The company will start with an 
initial production c f 6*000 scooterettes 
and will reach the full production of 
24,000 scooterettes in about three years. 
The entire production facilities will be 
indigenously developed. The engine will 
be supplied by Kirloskar Kisan Equip¬ 
ment Ltd, Poona and the sheet metal 
work will be done by Messrs Del-Star 
Private Ltd, Karad. 

gedore 

With the opening of their third plant 
at Faridabad on November 21, their 
tenth anniversary day, Gedore Tools 
(India) Pvt Ltd will have taken yet 
another step in their programme of 
expansion, established in collaboration 
with Gedore Workzeug Fabric of West 
Germany, the production has increased 
from 210 to 2978 tonnes of hand tools, 
from a value of Rs 28 lakhs to Rs four 
crores. Having from the start conduct¬ 
ed an active export drive, Gedore Tools 
are now one of foremost exporters of 
hand tools. About 60 per cent of their 
production is exported to 45 countries 
around the world, including the USA, 
West Germany, the UK, and Japan. 
Their foreign exchange earnings in 
1970-71 were over Rs 1.80 crores and 
are still rising. 

J.K. SYNTHETICS 

Nylon staple fibre plant, a Rs seven 
crore project of J.K. Synthetics Ltd, 
Kota commenced its production re¬ 
cently after the mahurat ceremony 
was performed. The new division will 
produce nylon staple fibre with a rated 
capacity of 1.8 million Kg per annum 
and will be a substitute for imported 
wool and cotton, thus saving about Rs 
two crores of valuable foreign exchange 
per annum. It has also various and 
uses for defence products. Nylon tyre 
cord plant, a Rs five crore project of 
JK Synthetics Ltd, Kota also com¬ 
menced its production recently. 

KORLOSKAR ELECTRIC 

The directors of Kirloskar Electric 
Co. Ltd, have stepped up the divi¬ 
dend from 10 per cent to 12.5 per cent 
for the year ended June 30, 1971. 
The company’s turnover has risen from 
Rs 10.14 crores to Rs 11.62 crores. 
The gross profit has risen sharply from 
Rs 126.36 lakhs to Rs 165.81 lakhs. 
Allocations include: Rs 52.38 lakhs, 
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depreciation (Rs 53.81 lakhs), Rs 
7.33 lakhs for development rebate re¬ 
serve (Rs 3.20lakhs), Rs 58 lakhs for 
taxation (Rs 39 lakhs), Rs one lakh to 
capital redemption reserve (Rs 3 lakhs), 
Rs two lakhs to loans redemption reserve 
(Rs 2.5 lakhs), and Rs 26.87 lakhs to 
general reserve (Rs 14.17 lakhs). The 
directors have written back a sum of 
Rs 5.17 lakhs being tax provision no 
longer required (Rs 5.30 lakhs). 

CAPITAL AND BONUS ISSUES 

Consent has been accorded to eight 
companies to raise capital amounting 
to over Rs 5.57 crores. The consents 
are valid for three months. Following 
are the details : 

The Ballarpur Paper Straw Board 
Mills Ltd, Calcutta, has been given 
consent to capitalise Rs 2,04,93,770 
out of its general reserves and issue 
fully-paid equity shares of Rs 10 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio of one for 
two equity shares held. 

Jam Shri Ranjftsinghii Spinning & 
Weaving Mills Co Ltd, is permitted to 
capitalise Rs 15,54,000 out of its general 
reserves and issue fully paid equity 
shares of Rs 1000 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of one bonus share for every 
two equity shares held. 

Ciba of Igdia Ltd, Bombay, is granted 
consent to capitalise Rs 1,62,50,000 
out of its general reserves and issue 
fully paid equity shares of Rs 100 
each as bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for every two equity 
shares held. 

S.L.M. Maneklal Industries Ltd, has 

been accorded consent to capitalise 


The fundamental criticism of the U.S. Pro¬ 
posals for Expansion of World Trade, from the 
standpoint of backward countries such as India, 
is that the reduction of tariffs and other trade 
barriers alone would not bring about the eco¬ 
nomic development of the underdeveloped 
countries. Indeed, the economic development of 
the backward regions and an improvement in 
their living standards are essential to large 
expansion of international trade. This propo¬ 
sition has been supported by theoretical argu¬ 
ments of an unanswerable kind: that though 
there might be an initial decline in their demand 
for manufactured articles, the backward coun¬ 
tries would soon give rise to increasing demands 
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Rs 16,000 out of its general reserves 
and issue fully paid equity shares of 
Rs 100 each as bonus shares in the 
ratio of one bonus share for every five 
equity shares held. 

Deepak Insulated Cable Corporation 
Ltd, Bangalore, has been given permis¬ 
sion to capitalise Rs J2 lakhs out of 
its general reserves and issue fully 
paid equity shares of Rs 100 each as 
bonus shares in the ratio of two bonus 
shares for every five equity shares held. 

Tripur Lakshmi Vilas Finance & 
Chit Fund Ltd, Tripur, has been given 
consent to capitalise Rs 98,675 out of 
its general reserves and issue fully 
paid equity shares of Rs 25 each as 
bonus shares in the ratio of one bonus 
share for every one equity share held. 

Atlas Copco (India) Private Ltd, 

Bombay, has been given permission to 
capitalise Rs 60,97,400 (nominal) in 
6000 equity shares of Rs 10 each at par 
to Atlas Copco A.B. Stockholm, 
Sweden for machinery already supplied 
to them; 2,82,400 equity shares of Rs 
10 each to be allotted as bonus shares 
to their principals or their nominees 
and 3,211,340 equity shares of Rs 10 
each at a premium of Rs 7.50 per share 
to the Indian public by prospectus. 

Ashoka Mills Ltd, Ahmedabad has 
communicated to government of its 
proposal to issue capital under Clause 
5 of the Capital Issues (Exemption) 
Order, 1969 to the extent of Ps 100 
lakhs in eight percent debenture stock 
of Rs 1000 each for cash at par. The 
proceeds are to be used to finance the 
modernisation and renovation pro¬ 
gramme of the company. 


of different and higher qualities of consumer 
goods and large quantities of raw materials and 
capital goods and therefore industrialisation of 
backward countries is bound to benefit the ad¬ 
vanced countries. But factual evidence in sup¬ 
port of this view, difficult to collate and elu¬ 
sive, has not been marshalled so far, although 
such evidence is all-important for the formula¬ 
tion of an expansionist international commer¬ 
cial policy. Industrialization and Foreign 
Trade, the last of the series of studies on com* 
mercial policy published by the League of 
Nations, is an important contribution and fills 
a distinct gap in the study of this diffleuft 
subject. 


£la.5tetn Hconombt 25 Lfeati 

NOVEMBER 29, 1946 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 

Wholesale Prices 


The wholesale prices as measured by 
the official index (with the year ended 
March 1962=100) advanced by 0.6 
per cent to 192.7 in September, 1971 
as against 191.6 for the earlier, month. 
The index for September, 1971, was 
higher by 5.2 per cent when compared 
to 183.2 for September, 1970. The rise 
in the ‘all commodities' index during 
September, 1971 was shared by an 
advance in almost ail the constituent 
groups, ‘food articles’ (—|—0.8 % to 
217.6), ‘liquor & tobacco’ (+1.4% 
to 194.1), ‘industrial raw materials’ 
(_|.0.2% to 200.7), ‘machinery & 
transport equipment’ (+0.1 to 158.4) 
and 'manufactures’ (+0-8% to 167.1). 
The indices for the 'fuel, power, light 
& lubricants’ and ’chemicals' groups 
however remained unchanged at their 
earlier month’s revised levels of 173.1 
and 198.1. 

Food Articles 

The sub-group indices for ‘cereals’ 
and 'pulses’ moved up by 0.9 and 1.3 
per cent to 207.8 and 285.5 respectively 
due to an advance in the prices of all 
the cereals and pulses (except ragi 
in the case of cereals and moong and 
masur among pulses which fell). As a 
result of an advance in the prices of 
cereals and pulses the index for ‘food- 
grains’ rose by 1.0 per cent to 221.9. 
At this level, the index for ‘foodgrains’ 
was also higher by 5.4 per cent when 
compared to that of a year ago. The 
index for 'fruits Sc vegetables’ sub¬ 
group declined sharply by 14.4 per 
cent to 199.1 due to a fall in the prices 
of oanges and bananas. The prices, 
of potatoes, onions and cashewnuts 
however, moved up. The sub-group 
index for ‘milk and milk products’ 
registered a rise of 4.8 per cent to 229.4 
due to enhanced prices of milk and 
ghee. Lower prices of all the endible 
oils brought down the sub-group indese 
for ‘edible oils* by 1.8 per cent to 211.4. 
The sub-group index for ‘fish, eggs and 
meat’ worked out to 237.0 as against 
236.7 for August, 1971. The prices of 
eggs and meat moved up while the 
prices of fish declined. The sub-group 
index for -sugar Sc allied products’ 
advanced by 4.6 per cent to 229.4 due 
to a rise in the prices of all the items 
under it except confectionery which 
remained unchanged. Enhanced prices 
of turmeric, cummin, cardamoms tea, 
coffee, betelnuts, and salt pushed up 
the index for ‘other food articles’ by 
1.8 per cent to 176.4. The prices of 
black pepper and chillies however, 
declined. 

Liquor and Tobacco 
lie index for ‘liquor and tobacco’ 


group moved up by 1.4 per cent to 
194.1 due to an increase in the prices 
of tobacco raw. 

Fuel, Power, Light & Lubricants 
The index for this group remained 
unchanged at its earlier month’s level 
of 173.1. The prices of castor oil, 
however, moved up. 

Industrial Raw Materials 
The index for ‘fibres’ sub-group ad¬ 


Food articles 

217.6 

Foodgrains 

221.9 

Cereals 

207.8 

Pulses 

285.5 

Fruits and vegetables 

199.1 

Milk and milk products 

229.4 

Edible oils 

211.4 

Fish eggs and meat 

237.0 

Sugar and allied products 

229.4 

Others 

176.4 

Liquor and tobacco 

194.1 

Fuel, power light & lubricants 

173.1 

Industrial raw materials 

200.7 

Fibres 

195.4 

Oilseeds 

221.9 

Minerals 

141.1 

Others 

171.9 

Chemicals 

198.1 

Machinery and transport 


equipment 

158.4 

Electrical machinery 

157.7 

Non-electrical 


machinery 

166.2 

Transport equipment 

144.9 

Manufactures 

167.1 

Intermediate products 

197.7 

Finished products 

159.7 

Textiles 

165.4 

Cotton manufactures 

161.0 

Jute manufactures 

189.8 

Silk and rayon 


manufactures 

125.3 

Woollen manufactures 

191.0 

Coirmats and mattings 

175.8 

Metal products 

178.7 

Non-metallic products 

150.4 

Chemical products 

150.0 

Leather products 

97.5 

Rubber products 

157.1 

Paper products 

125.8 

Oilcakes 

182.4 

Misc. Products 

123.6 

All commodities 

192.7 


vanced by 0.6 per cent to 195.4 as 
against 194.3 for the earlier month due 
to increase in the prices of cotton raw 
and silk raw. The prices of jute raw 
and mesta hemp raw and wool raw, 
howfevqr, declined. The sub-group index 
for oilseeds* declined by 0.2 per cent 
to 221.9 on account of a fall in the 
prices ofgroundnuts, gingelly seed and 
copra. The prices of linseed, castor- 
seed and cottonseed, however, moved 
up. The sub-group index for ‘minerals’ 
remained unchanged at its previous 
month’s level of 141.1. The sub-group 
index for ‘other industrial raw maierials’ 
moved up from 171.5 in the preceding 
month to 171.9 due to a rise in the 


215.8 

209.6 

+0.8 

+3.8 

219.8 

210.6 

+ 1.0 

+ 5.4 

206.0 

203.5 

+0.9 

+ 2.1 

281.8 

242.3 

+ 1.3 

+ 17.8 

232.7 

186.8 

—14.4 

+6.6 

218.9 

218.9 

+ 4.8 

+ 4.8 

215.3 

246.8 

—1.8 

—14.3 

236.7 

227.4 

+ 0.1 

+ 4.2 

219.3 

180.7 

+ 4.6 

+ 27.0 

173.2 

193.8 

+ 1.8 

—9.0 

191.5 

183.3 

+ 1.4 

+ 5.6 

173.1 

161.8 

Nil 

+ 7.0 

200.3 

197.7 

+0.2 

+ 1.5 

194.3 

168.2 

+0.6 

+ 16.2 

222.3 

239.1 

—.02 

—7.2 

141.1 

141.4 

Nil 

—0.2 

171.5 

165.9 

+0.2 

+3.6 

198.1 

188.2 

Nil 

+ 5.3 

158.2 

148.1 

+ 0.1 

+ 7.9 

156.8 

148.8 

+0.6 

+ 6.0 

166.2 

154.0 

Nil 

+ 7.9 

144.9 

136.5 

Nil 

+6.2 

166.6 

154.0 

+0.3 

+8.5 

196.9 

175.9 

+0.4 

+ 12.4 

159.3 

148.7 

+0.3 

+7.4 

164.8 

148.7 

+0.4 

+ 11.2 

160.6 

141.8 

+0.2 

+ 13.5 

188.9 

177.7 

+0.5 

+6.8 

124.0 

117.0 

+ 1.0 

+7.1 

191.0 

182.0 

Nil 

+4.9 

175.8 

167.9 

Nil 

+4.7 

178.5 

165.7 

+0.9 

+3.7 

150.4 

141.3 

Nil 

+6.4 

150.0 

145.1 

Nil 

+3.4 

97.5 

92.1 

Nil 

+ 5.9 

157.0 

155.4 

+ 0.1 

+ 1.1 

125.8 

121.3 

Nil 

+3.7 

179.5 

203.4 

1.6 

—10.3 

123.6 

122.5 

Nil 

-0.9 

191.6 

183.2 

+ 0.6 

+5.2 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND 
SUB-GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 

(Base 1961-62== 100) 


Sept. Aug. Sept. Percentage change 

Group and sub-group 1971 1971 1970 - 

Sept. 1971 Sept. 1971 


Aug. 1971 Sept. 1970 


Source; Economic Adviser to the Govt, of India. 
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The production of Indian 
tobacco must be geared 
to meet the changing 
demands of highly 
competitive international 
markets. To achieve this, 
we need constant research 
to evolve new strains of 
tobacco suitable for Indian 
conditions and to develop 
cultivation in new areas. 

Indian Leaf Tobacco 
Development Company is the 
only leaf tobacco company 
to have established a 
comprehensive Research 
and Development Laboratory 
as far back as 40 years ago. 
Research, covering all aspect: 1 
of the tobacco crop, will 
account for Rs. 16 lakhs this 
year. Cigarette research 
on consumer preferences, 
packaging and other material;, 
is carried out by I LTD's 
sister company, India Tobacco 
Company Ltd. 

Manned by highly qualified 
scientists and agronomists, the 
I LTD Research Laboratory 
has several achievements to 
its credit. Two of the preferred 
export varieties grown in 
Andhra today—Spl. FCVand 
"6/03’—were evolved by 
I LTD. Plant breeding is only 
one of its many functions. 

The Research Laboratory also 
assists farmers in scientific 
production of tobacco by 
providing soil and water 
testing, advice on fertilisers, 
pest control and curing 
methods. The benefits to 
the farmer are reflected 
in improved qualities and 
increased yields, consequently 
leading to a rise in his 
standard of living. 



The application of scientific 
cultivation practices—a 
systematic programme of crop 
rotation—has also resulted 
in higher yields of other food 
crops grown by the farmer. 



ATHTWMttKJUIS 

TBMCCSBEVaOPMENT 



INDIAN LEAF TOBACCO DEVELOPMENTCO. LTD. 
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prices of skins raw and lac. The prices 
of tanning materials, however, receded. 

Chentcials 

The index for Chemicals* group 
stood stationary ar its previous month’s 
level of 198.1. 

Machinery and Transport Equipment 

The sub-group index for ‘electrical 
machinery’ advanced by 0.6 per cent 
to 157.7. The sub-group indices of 
( non-electrical machinery’ and ‘trans¬ 
port equipment’ and remained un¬ 
changed at their previous month’s 
levels of 166.2 and 144.9 respectively. 

Intermediate Products 

The index for ‘intermediate products’ 


moved up by 0.4 per cent to 197.7 
owing to an increase in the prices of 
cotton yam, brass (sheets) and lead 
although prices of rayon a yarn, coir 
yarn, zinc and tin declined. 

Finished Products 

Higher prices of cotton manufactures 
(+0.2 per cent to 161.0) jute manu¬ 
factures (+0.5 per cent to 189.8) 
and silk rayon manufactures (+1.0 
per cent to 125.3) pushed up the sub¬ 
group index for ‘textiles’ by 0.4 per 
cent to 165.4. The indices for woollen 
manufactures and coir mats and mat¬ 
tings remained unchanged at their 
previous month’s levels of 191.0 and 
175.8 respectively. The sub-group index 
for ‘metal products’ worked out to 


178.7 as against 178.5 for the previous 
month due to a rise in the prices of 
cutlery and handware and aluminium 
utensils. The index for rubber pro¬ 
ducts’ sub-group stood at 157.1 as 
against 157 0 owing to a slight rise in 
the prices of other rubber products. 
The sub-group index for ‘oilcakes' 
advanced by 1.6 per cent to 182.4. 
The indices for ‘non-metaiiic products’ 
‘chemical products’ ‘leather products.* 
‘paper products', and ‘miscellaneous 
products’ remained unchanged at their 
previous month’s levels of 150.4 150.0 
97.5. 125.8 and 123.6 respectively. 
On the whole, the index tor ‘finished 
products’ moved up by 0.3 per cent to 

159.7 during the month under 
review. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


1971 


Items 

1970 

Jan¬ 

uary 

->-«- 

Feb¬ 

ruary 

March 

General Index 

Seasonally adjusted 

180.7 

183.0 

182.9 

182.7 

Crude 

180.7 

188.4 

179.2 

190.7 

Mining and Quarrying 

149.0 

152.4 

150.6 

156.7 

Manufacturing 

174.7 

182.3 

173.0 

185.7 

Food manufacturing 

industries 

157.5 

170.6 

161.4 

171.3 

Sugar factories and re¬ 
fineries 

165.3 

356.2 

321.1 

319.9 

Vanaspati 

154.4 

195.8 

181.0 

177.4 

Tea 

128.4 

22.1 

23.9 

38.1 

Coffee curing 

129.3 

201.3 

248.3 

357.3 

Beverage and tobacco 
industries 

170.1 

182.3 

141.6 

165.8 

Cigarette manufacturing 

168.0 

185.5 

142.6 

165.8 

Manufacturing of textiles 

109.7 

103.9 

99.4 

105.2 

Spinning, weaving and 
finishing of cottontextilcs 111.8 

106.1 

99.2 

N.A 

Woollen textiles 

161.6 

163.5 

157.9 

154.6 

Jute manufactures 

85.1 

90.3 

89.9 

87.5 

Manufacture of paper 
and paper products 

216.2 

223.8 

203.6 

203.6 

Manufacture of paper 

217.4 

225.1 

204.9 

205.6 

Manufacture of leather 
:tnd fur productst 

65.3 

50.0 

57.1 

70.9 

Manufacture of rubber 
products 

215.7 

225.4 

222.4 

232.3 

Tyres and tubes 

258.3 

281.6 

269.2 

283.2 

Manufacture of chemi¬ 
cals and chemical pro¬ 
ducts 

236.5 

266.1 

• 

246.5 

254.4 

Basic Industrial chemi¬ 
cals including fertilisers 

332.2 

415.6 

369.9 

396.3 

Heavy organic chemicals 

287.7 

344.3 

295.7 

369.7 

Heavy inorganic che¬ 
micals 

337.4 

380.2 

338.1 

365.2 

Synthetic resins and 
plastics 

194.4 

177.6 

175.1 

232.9 

Synthetic fibres 

230.7 

216.0 

242.6 

258.4 

Dyestuff and dyes 

195.6 

229.1 

223.8 

199.6 

Manufacture of fertilisers 

668.7 

951,4 

724.9 

841.1 

Manufacturing of paints 
varnishes and lacquers 

115.2 

107.0 

113.6 

111.5 

Fine pharmaceutical 
chemicals 

156.6 

156.6 

156.7 

156.7 


(Base : 1960-100) 

197! 


Items 

1970 

Jan¬ 

Feb¬ 

March 



uary 

ruary 


Drugs and pharmace¬ 





uticals 

156.7 

156.7 

156.7 

156.7 

Fine chemicals 

Petroleum refinery pro¬ 

132.3 

150.0 

154.0 

163.5 

ducts 

Manufacture of non- 

297.3 

290.6 

305.3 

293.6 

metallic mineral, pro- 
ductstt 

189.1 

202.9 

193.9 

218.9 

Manufacture of cement 

177.9 

198.5 

187.4 

206.3 

Basic metal industries 
Iron and steel basic in¬ 

205.5 

216.3 

199 2 

228.3 

dustries 

Non-ferrous basic metal 

187.8 

197.2 

177.3 

209.6 

industries 

Aluminium manufac¬ 

301.2 

319.8 

317.4 

329.7 

turing 

Manufacture of metal 

508.7 

536.8 

527.5 

543.0 

products* 

Manufacture of machi¬ 

219.0 

242.7 

238.2 

259.2 

nery** 

Manufacture of indus¬ 

369.5 

400.8 

378.5 

427.6 

trial machinery 

120.6 

91.8 

86.5 

95.6 

Machine tools 
Manufacture of electri¬ 

327.6 

327.7 

363.9 

397.6 

cal machinery 

362.7 

386.4 

390.3 

409.6 

Manufacture of batteries 
Manufacture of trans¬ 

232.3 

247.5 

240.6 

227.8 

port equipment 
Manufacture of motor 

132.0 

128.7 

128.1 

143.6 

vehicles 

157.8 

178.1 

177.5 

198.2 

Motor cycles and bi¬ 
cycles 

Manufacture of motor 

266.5 

244.5 

261.0 

243.7 

cycles and scooters 
Manufacture of bicycles 

603.2 

545.3 

593.2 

470.6 

& tricycles 

194.9 

180.5 

190.3 

195.4 

Electricity generated 

334.0 

350.5 

330.4 

N.A. 


♦Except machinery and transport equipment. 

♦•Except electrical machinery; fExcept footwear and 
other wearing apparel; ttExcept products of petroleum 
and coal. 

Source : C.S.O. 
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MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIC 


(Rs crores) 


Last Friday 

Money 

supply 

Total 
currency 
with the 
public 

Deposit money with the public 

Total N6t demand Other deposits 
deposits of with Reserve 
banks Bank 

Total 
variations 
in money 
supply 

1960-61 

2,868.61 

2,098.05 

770.56 

757.10 

13.46 

+199.16 

1965-66 

4,529.39 

3,034.28 

1,495.10 

1,478.38 

16.72 

+ 449.11 

1966-67 

4,949.96 

3,196.80 

1,753.16 

1,711.75 

41.41 

+ 429.57 

1967-68 

5,350.07 

3,376.08 

1,973.99 

1,917.66 

56.32 

+ 400.11 

1968-69 

5,779.25 

3,681.25 

2,097.28 

2,016.41 

80.88 

+ 429.18 

1969-70 

6,386.54 

4,010.34 

2,376.20 

2,318.30 

57.90 

4 607.29 

1970-71 

7.134.81 

4,379.84 

2,754.97 

2,711.14 

43.83 

4 748.27 

December 1970 

6,795.10 

4,168.30 

2,626.70 

2,563.70 

63.00 

•l 93.00 

January 1971 

6,944.90 

4,257.52 

2,687.38 

2,628.83 

58.83 

+ 149.80 

February 1971 

7,038.67 

4,323.54 

2,716.13 

2,668.41 

47.72 

+ 94.77 

March 1971 

7,134.81 

4,379.84 

2,754.97 

2,711.14 

43.83 

+ 96.14 

April 1971 

7,275.70 

4,507.42 

2,768.28 

2,717.52 

50.76 

+ 140.89 

May 1971 

7,350.94 

4,538.26 

2,812.68 

2,775.24 

37.44 

4 75.24 

Jtne 1971 

7,452.25 

4,589.15 

2,863.09 

2,830.85 

32.24 

■i 101.31 

July 1971 

7,319.87 

4,450.57 

2,869.30 

2,845.50 

23.80 

-—132.38 

August 1971 

7,337.66 

4,434.96 

2,902.70 

2,852.84 

49.86 

+ 17.79 

September 1971 

7,393.00 

4,741.00 

2,922.00 

2,881.00 

41.00 

+ 55.34 

October 1971 

7,451.00 

4,473.00 

2,978.00 

2,929.00 

49.00 

4 58.00 


Source : Reserve Bank of India 


FACTORS AFFECTING MONEY SUPPLY 



( Rs crores) 

Week ended 

1970 



1971 



Oct. 30 

Oct. 1 

Oct. 8 

Oct. 15 

Oct. 22 

Oct. 29 

Money Supply with the Public 

6,700 

7,469 

7,478 

7,481 

7,503 

7,451 

Currency with the public 

4,104 

4,519 

4,563 

4,557 

4,546 

4,473 

Other deposits with the Reserve Bank 

74 

57 

39 

50 

46 

49 

Bank Money 

2,521 

2,893 

2,876 

2,874 

2,911 

2,929 

Factors affecting Money Supply (1 -i 2 : 3 i- 4—5—6) 

1. Net bank credit to government sector 

4,947 

5,768 

5,898 

5,935 

5,948 

5,941 

2. Net bank credit to commercial sector 

1,915 

1,952 

1,993 

1.946 

1,910 

1,917 

Of which: Banks* net credit to commercial sector (a—b) 

1.813 

1,771 

1,811 

1,764 

1,728 

1,747 

(a) Claims on commercial sector 

5,092 

5,653 

5,703 

5,668 

5,653 

5,678 

(b) Non-monetary liabilities of banks 

3,278 

3,882 

3,892 

3,904 

3,925 

3,931 

3. Net foreign exchange assets of banking sector 

646 

587 

600 

603 

606 

604 

4. Government's net currency liabilities to the public 

370 

386 

389 

390 

390 

389 

5. Net non-monetary liabilities of the Reserve Bank 

591 

629 

691 

695 

703 

805 

6. Residual 

587 

595 

711 

698 

648 

595 


‘Excluding Reserve Bank. 


Source : Reserve Bank of India. 
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RESERVE RANK OF INDIA (Rg crores) 



Nov 5, 
1971 

A week 
ago 

A month A year 
ago ago 

Issue Department 

Notes held in banking 
department 

18.86 

40.00 

27.64 

47.63 

Notes in circulation 

4355.06 

4315.79 

4398.00 3991.01 

Total notes issued 

4373.92 

4355.80 

4425.64 4038.64 

Gold coin and bullion 

182.53 

182.53 

182.53 

182.53 

Foreign securities 

218.42 

218.42 

218.42 

366.42 

Rupee coin 

39.94 

41.82 

41.65 

57.37 

Government of India 
rupee securities 

3933.03 

3913.03 

3983.04 3432.33 

Banking Department 

Deposits of central gov¬ 
ernment 

64.27 

158.00 

118.00 

83.76 

Deposits of state gov¬ 
ernments 

5.12 

5.73 

5.03 

18.46 

Deposits of banks 

240.59 

247.31 

232.60 

189.77 

Other deposits 

Other liabilities 

76.40 

79.00 

68.65 

118.88 

778.08 

774.08 

761.71 

570.15 

Total liabilities or assets 

1164.45 

1264.12 

1186.01 

981.02 

Notes and coins 

18.93 

40.12 

27.72 

47.73 

Balances held abroad 

184.39 

188.79 

185.02 

127.09 

Loans and Advances 

State governments 

345.83 

358.21 

310.16 

186.11 

Scheduled commercial 
banks 

16.93 

18.63 

79.39 

153.26 

State co-operative 

banks 

297.49 

298.08 

286.18 

301.45 

Other loans and ad¬ 
vances 

69.21 

68.13 

64.09 

28.82 

Bills purchased and dis¬ 
counted 

62.62 

102.65 

45.40 

6.45 

Investments 

130.20 

154.39 

152.08 

97.61 

Other assets 

38.82 

35.11 

35.95 

32.50 


SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS 

(Rs crores) 

Nov 5, A week A month A year 
1971 ago ago ago 

1. Demand deposits* 2820.86 2839.99 2790.09 2461.43 

2. Time deposits* 3781.84 3741.32 3699.75 3139.77 

3. Aggregate deposits* 6602.70 6581.31 6489.84 5601.20 

4. Cash 186.37 186.20 178.81 190.78 

5. Balances with Res- 

serve Bank 232.75 

6. Cash and balances 

with Reserve Bank 419.12 

7. Borrowing from Re¬ 
serve Bank 16.93 

8. Investments in gov¬ 
ernment securities 1566.04 

9. Advances 3893.86 

10. Bills purchased and 

discounted 949.91 

Inland bills 735.60 

Foreign bills 214.31 

11. Total bank credit 4843.77 

12. Percentage of 

(6) to (3) 6.35 

(8) to (3) 23.72 

(11) to (3) 73.36 

* Excluding inter-bank borrowings 

Source : Reserve Bank of India. 


208.45 

195.69 

215.27 

394.65 

374.50 

406.04 

18.63 

79.39 

165.88 

1564.72 

1536.97 

1328.53 

3896.61 

3920.31 

3559.35 

942.63 

937.80 

743.62 

725.75 

724.36 

543.88 

216.88 

213.44 

199.74 

4839.24 

4588.11 

4302.97 

6.00 

5.77 

7.25 

23.78 

23.68 

23.72 

73.53 

74.86 

76.82 


INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES (Base : 1961-62 100) 

« __ 


Week ended 

1970 




1971 


Nov. 7 

Oct. 9 

Oct. 16 

Oct. 23 

Oct. 30 

Nov. 6 

Government and Semi-government Securities—All-India 






Total 

99.3 

97.6 

97.6 

97.6 

97.6 

97.6 

Government of India 

99.0 

97.0 

97.0 

97.0 

97.0 

97.0 

State governments 

100.5 

100.4 

100.4 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

Semi-government institutions 

101.1 

100.7 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

Debentures—All-India 

93.4 

92.8 

92.8 

92.8 

92.8 

92.8 

Preference Shares—All-India 

87.5 

82.9 

82.5 

82.4 

82.4 

82.3 

Variable Dividend Industrial 







Securities—All-India—Total 

105.0 

92.7 

91.2 

90.6 

90.3 

89.3 

Agriculture and allied activities 

93.5 

86.2 

86.1 

86.5 

86.1 

85.8 

Mining and quarrying 

58.5 

51.1 

51.1 

50.3 

49.9 

49.6 

Processing and manufacturing : Total 

102.3 

89.7 

88.1 

87.3 

87.1 

86.1 

Foodstuffs, textiles etc. 

86.9 

75.3 

74.1 

73.7 

73.7 

73.0 

Metals, chemicals, etc. 

108.9 

93.8 

92.1 

91.0 

90.5 

89.6 

Others 

129.6 

120.7 

188.8 

117.5 

117.2 

115.1 

Other industries 

126.6 

113.5 

112.0 

112.4 

111.3 

110.3 

Financial 

128.3 

121.5 

120.1 

120.8 

120.8 

120.9 

Variable Dividend Industrial Securities (regional) 







Bombay 

117.2 

100.8 

98.9 

98.7 

98.3 

97.3 

Calcutta 

101.4 

92.0 

90.5 

89.5 

88.8 

87.5 

Madras 

91.9 

84.7 

84.2 

83.6 

83.7 

• 83.7 

Ahmedabad 

84.2 

69.3 

68.3 

67.8 

68.3 

67.8 

Delhi 

123.6 

105.4 

103.9 

102.9 

103.0 

102.6 





Source : 

Reserve Bank of India. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


1970 1971* 

Centre 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 -- 

Aug. Apt. May June July Aug. 


(Base : 1949=100) 


All-India 

169 

191 

213 

212 

215 

226 

227 

224 

224 

227 

231 

236 




(Base : 

; 1960=100) 








All-India 


— 

— 

174** 

177 

186 

187 

184 

184 

187 

190 

194 

Ahmedabad 

130 

148 

168 

165 

169 

176 

174 

173 

173 

176 

178 

181 

Alwaye 

143 

138 

183 

198 

197 

198 

198 

190 

190 

200 

200 

203 

Asansol 

140 

145 

168 

176 

178 

189 

190 

187 

186 

189 

192 

196 

Bangalore 

144 

159 

172 

180 

183 

186 

186 

188 

190 

191 

192 

193 

Bhavnagar 

132 

152 

173 

176 

178 

186 

188 

189 

187 

186 

188 

193 

Bombay 

130 

147 

162 

167 

175 

182 

181 

186 

186 

188 

189 

190 

Calcutta 

131 

148 

163 

170 

172 

182 

185 

176 

176 

179 

184 

189 

Coimbatore 

132 

144 

151 

147 

154 

164 

165 

167 

169 

172 

174 

178 

Delhi 

136 

152 

172 

178 

185 

199 

199 

205 

202 

208 

211 

216 

Dighboi 

Gwalior 

138 

160 

198 

185 

180 

189 

192 

182 

184 

184 

186 

191 

139 

160 

191 

179 

184 

191 

196 

187 

188 

193 

197 

200 

Howrah 

137 

154 

178 

181 

176 

186 

187 

182 

182 

184 

187 

189 

Hyderabad 

140 

158 

167 

173 

185 

189 

189 

187 

186 

191 

192 

195 

Jamshedpur 

136 

158 

183 

171 

170 

183 

188 

180 

189 

185 

188 

191 

Madras 

134 

144 

151 

150 

160 

170 

170 

172 

171 

174 

180 

182 

Madurai 

128 

142 

146 

148 

160 

177 

175 

180 

181 

186 

190 

193 

Monghyr 

131 

187 

215 

185 

188 

205 

207 

195 

192 

196 

204 

211 

Mundakayam 

138 

152 

173 

186 

191 

197 

198 

190 

188 

198 

194 

202 

Nagpur 

138 

148 

164 

166 

176 

187 

187 

184 

184 

187 

189 

193 

Saharanpur 

141 

163 

188 

176 

181 

186 

185 

189 

189 

190 

192 

193 

Sholapur 

128 

150 

165 

167 

176 

185 

183 

186 

185 

191 

197 

203 


^Provisional **Average for eight months from August 1968 to March 1969. 


Source : Labour Bureau 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR URBAN NON-MANUAL EMPLOYEES 

(Base : 1960=100) 


1970 1971* 

Centre 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 -- 

July Mar. Apr. May June July 


All-India 

Bombay 

Delhi-New Delhi 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Hyderabad-Secunderabad 

Bangalore 

Lucknow 

Ahmedabad 

Jaipur 

Patna 

Srinagar 

Trivandrum 

Cuttack-Bhubancswar 

Bhopal 

Chandigarh 

Shillong 


132 

146 

159 

161 

167 

174 

175 

174 

174 

175 

176 

178 

132 

142 

153 

156 

162 

168 

168 

166 

169 

170 

172 

173 

131 

142 

154 

162 

168 

174 

174 

176 

176 

175 

176 

179 

126 

139 

152 

156 

162 

170 

170 

168 

168 

168 

172 

174 

133 

147 

154 

154 

161 

175 

174 

181 

181 

181 

181 

183 

133 

147 

155 

159 

167 

174 

175 

175 

173 

173 

175 

176 

133 

145 

156 

160 

164 

172 

170 

175 

175 

176 

177 

177 

132 

146 

159 

156 

161 

166 

166 

168 

168 

166 

169 

171 

131 

146 

160 

162 

168 

171 

173 

167 

167 

168 

168 

171 

133 

150 

162 

168 

176 

183 

189 

181 

181 

180 

182 

186 

139 

160 

179 

174 

180 

191 

192 

188 

185 

184 

187 

191 

134 

143 

160 

167 

174 

184 

179 

190 

189 

188 

187 

187 

131 

146 

165 

168 

172 

178 

176 

177 

178 

178 

179 

180 

142 

154 

164 

167 

169 

176 

175 

175 

174 

175 

178 

181 

133 

144 

166 

166 

172 

180 

181 

182 

181 

181 

181 

186 

129 

143 

155 

164 

171 

178 

179 

178 

178 

178 

179 

180 

123 

134 

155 

163 

164 

166 

168 

166 

171 

171 

172 

173 


‘^Provisional. 


Source : GS.O 
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CONSTRUCTION & 
STRUCTURAL USES 

For Building & Construction, HINOALCO offers Ssmi-fabricstod aluminium products 
(shoots ond extruded shapes) in n wido rangs to suit diverse jobs. High strength-tp 
weight ratio ond low maintenance costs make Aluminium the ideal choica of modern 
builders ond architects. Besides, for making buildings cool in summer and warm 
In winter, aluminium panels are being increosingly used-today in modem sky-scraper* 
HINOALCO Sami-fabricated products are so versatile that they can be used in inching < 
almost anything, from landing mat for Aeroplane in an emergency defence purpose 
to drainage culverts In farms for Agricultural purposes. 

MODERN BUILDERS SPECIFY HINOALCO ALUMINIUM. 
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Milk cooperatives 

as an instrument for jtdult education 



What happens when 


a village woman in Kaira 
peers at buffalo semen 
through a microscope? 


i In Kaira, batches of women-most of them*illiterate-visit the artificial 
insemination centre every day. They learn the mysteries of conception and birth 
in scientific terms, from the technicians employed by their milk co-operative. 
Can they help relating these facts to themselves? When their technicians 
speak of the nutrition needs of buffaloes and calves, their thoughts turn to 
themselves and their children. * 

A new view of their own life begins toforiti, and the frontiers of knowledge widen* 
. When true education begins, superstition breaks down. 


Amul has shown thg way. 
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The editor of this journal was among those who had hopes of Mr Moinul Haquc 
Choudhury when the latter became the Minister for Industrial Development. 
There were quite a few things going for Mr Choudhury and his age was only 
one of them. First and foremost was the fact that the Prime Minister seemed 
keen on her administration giving a new deal to the forces of industrial expansion. 
There were indications particularly of her having become impatient with the slow 
moving of files, inter-departmental buck-passing and the frustrating delays and 
deficiencies in the processes of decision-making in government. In the circum¬ 
stances, it seemed reasonable to suppose that a new minister come to assume the 
important responsibility for industrial development would be able to take full ad¬ 
vantage of the Prime Minister's desire to get things done since he would be having 
every incentive to be positive and dynamic. Then there was the point that Mr 
Choudhury, as a new-comer to the central government, could address himself 
with a fresh mind to issues which had tended to get involved with the personal 
prejudices of previous ministers or become imprisoned in their fixed habits of 
thinking. Above all, as the successor to Mr Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed in the 
Ministry of Industrial Development, Mr Choudhury was in the enviable position 
of having much to gain by comparison. 

It has been bad for the country and it has done no good to the minister that 
he has failed to rise to these opportunities. As the months of his ministership are 
passing by, it is becoming increasingly obvious that it is not in him to grow in his 
present job. What appeared initially to be the enthusiasms of an eager beaver 
wanting to go places are now coming to be exposed as basic weaknesses of 
judgment. Not surprisingly then the minister has been thrashing about, ener¬ 
getically no doubt, but to little purpose. The saving grace is that even he seems to 
be under no illusion about his effectiveness in the government or in his portfolio. 
It is possible that Mr Choudhury thought that he would have the people's sym¬ 
pathy when he complained recently that his ministry was finding itself helpless in 
the face of the inertia or the obstructive ways of other ministries. This only showed 
his lack of judgment. The public after all cannot be expected to be interested in 
issues of inter-departmental or inter-ministerial responsibility for governmental 
failures to the extent that Mr Choudhury may like and there is surely no spectacle 
more calculated to amuse rather then impress than that of a cabinet minister 
trying to Justify his or his ministry's indifferent performance by alleging that his 
fellow ministers are not playing ball. If a minister feels that he is not as effective 
as he can or ought to be in the portfolio he holds, not only arc options open to him 
but he also has certain well-understood obligations. 

Mr Choudhury may seek public sympathy and there need be no quarrel with 
his view that he needs it. But does he deserve it? If a minister wants the people 
to show understanding of his problems he for his part should conduct himself in 
public with the dignity, decorum and restraint becoming of holders of high office. 
Mr Choudhury unfortunately not only talks too much but also in a coarse and 
common way. There have been many notorious instances of his verbal inconti¬ 
nence, the most recent of them being his outrageous description of the plant facili¬ 
ties of the country's largest manufacturer of automobiles as “junk". It is no doubt 
the case that this plant is in arrears of rehabilitation or modernisation of its capital 
equipment or machinery but in this respect it is more sinned against than sinning. 
It has been the deliberate policy of the government to starve the automobile in¬ 
dustry of resources for additional investment. It has been the practice also of the 
government to operate a virtual ban on the installation of replacement or new 
equipment in automobile plants whenever this would involve some import of es¬ 
sential capital goods. In the circumstances it does not lie in the mouth of a 
minister to find fault with any automobile manufacturer for failing to keep his 
plant uptodate. 

This apart, only a very highly irresponsible minister would have used the 
term “junk" to describe a functioning manufacturing facility which is giving em¬ 
ployment to a Large number of people and is maintaining current production 
against heavy odds. The minister, evidently, was cheaply exploiting the dissatisfac¬ 
tion in the country with the quality or performance of cars manufactured in our 
country. Quite clearly again Mr Choudhury was expressing in a mean and spite¬ 
ful manner the chagrin felt by him over a recent judgment of the Supreme 
Court questioning the validity of the orders passed by his ministry fixing 
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the prices of cars. Even in these days mansion. Persons in authority become 

when the sun seems to shine for their own worst enemies when they 

opportunist politicians in our country, choose to wield that position not as an 

Mr Choudhury may well find on one aid to doing their jobs well but as a 

not-so-fine a morning the chill winds of licence tot throw their insolent political 

rejection blowing through his ministerial weight about. 

Central Finances Feel the Pinch 


Tin: LxrRPMCLY comfortable position 
of the central government in the first 
two years of the fourth Plan has deter¬ 
iorated sharply in the past few months 
and there is now the prospect of large- 
scale deficit financing being resorted 
to in the current financial year. It 
would now appear that between the 
profligacy of the state governments 
and the heavy expenditure on refugees 
from East Bengal, the ways and means 
position of the central government 
will be extremely strained and it may 
not be possible to maintain even a 
fairly high level of outlay on Plan 
schemes without additional receipts 
through open market loans and the 
small savings campaign. There will 
also have to be sizable foreign aid on a 
defined basis for sharing the expendi¬ 
ture on refugees until they return to 
their homes in East Bengal. The centre 
at no stage can afford to spend more 
than Rs 150 crores a year due to un¬ 
expected developments if Plan schemes 
are to be implemented according to 
schedule without being obliged to 
create currency. 


1972-73 if the refugee problem assum¬ 
ed unmanageable proportions and huge 
deficit financing in the current year 
had already a damaging effect on the 
economy. 

The government has woken up to the 
realities of the situation and through 
the promulgation of three ordinances 
by the President, has made an attempt 
to mobilise Rs 35 crores in a full 
year with the levy of a surcharge on 
railway passenger fares and internal 
air travel, a specific surcharge on 
postal rates and services, an excise 
duty on newspapers and periodicals 
and higher stamp duties for certain 
purposes. The state governments also 
will be imposing some levies for mobi¬ 
lising another Rs 35 crores in a full 
year. Granting that the latter will 
extend some help to the centre through 
special measures, the additional re¬ 
sources for central use may amount 
to Rs 35 crores in all in 1971-72. It 
has been pointed out, however, that 
fresh expenditure in the last quarter 
of 1971-72 on refugees will be Rs 150 


of the estimate of an overall deficit of 
Rs 235 crores in the budget when it was 
presented, an additional net allocat¬ 
ion of Rs 150 crores on refugee account 
under the supplementary demands and 
assistance to the ttates over and above 
budgetary allocations for repairing 
flood damage and rendering relief to 
the population in drought-affected 
areas. If the aggregate figure of Rs 465 
crores for the first nine months is taken 
as correct, the ultimate deficit financing 
for 1971-72 may easily be Rs 600 crores, 
the largest for any year in living me¬ 
mory, if there are no additional 
capital receipts in the form of reissues 
of loans and foreign aid. 

The situation will be truly alarming 
if the states also continue to borrow 
heavily from the Reserve Bank and 
their overdrafts increase by another 
Rs 200 crores in the next few months 
as happened in the corresponding per¬ 
iod in 1970-71. In that year, net bank 
credit made available to the states 
was Rs 332 crores against only Rs 13 
crores in 1969-70. Even assuming 
that deficit financing on account of the 
states do not prove to be more than 
Rs 350 crores in the current year, 
there is the frightening prospect of 
deficit financing to the extent of Rs 
1,000 crores if corrective measures are 
not adopted in time. 

The actual deficit may not, of course, 
be of this magnitude as the centre is 
likely to secure larger amounts through 


The extent of deterioration in central 
finances will be evident from the fact 
that there was even an overall surplus 
of Rs 9 crores in 1969-70 while against 
the anticipation of an overall deficit 
of Rs 270 crores in 1970-71, as indi¬ 
cated by Mr Chavan when the revised 
estimates for 1971-72 were presented to 
Parliament in May, the actual deficit 
may be negligible. This is because of 
two factors. Net bank credit extended 
to the central government in 1970-71 
was only Rs 107 crores against Rs 81 
crores in 1969-70. There was also 


crores and aggregate deficit financing 
may reach staggering proportions if 
there arc no sizable receipts through 
reissues of existing loans and larger 
foreign aid. It has been estimated that 
even up to the end of December 1971 
deficit financing may be of the order 
of Rs 465 crores. This is on the basis 


taxes and on the basis of the revenue 
collections in the first few months of 
1971-72, the budget estimates may be 
exceeded by Rs 150 crores. The bor¬ 
rowing programme for the current 
year has been already completed and 
the target exceeded by Rs 15 crores. 
It is also possible to raise freshly Rs 
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an impressive rise in central govern¬ 
ment deposits to Rs 362.47 crores on 
April 2, 1971, from Rs 88.15 crores on 
April 3, 1970. The developments in 
the current year so far have, however, 
come about in a manner which has 
upset the calculations of the Finance 
Minister and the planners and a posi¬ 
tion has been reached where it has 
become necessary to mobilise resources 
in various forms if a higher level of 
military expenditure and the increas¬ 
ing expenditure on refugees are to be 
sustained. It has also been indicated 
at the same time that there is no inten¬ 
tion on the part of the government to 
prune the outlay on fourth Plan schem¬ 
es and a downward revision, if any, 
will have to be thought of only in 
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What is the extent of the control over public cd, jealous and enthusiastic.” But expenditure 
expenditure which an honest and conscientious control is different from post mortem exami- 
legislator is able to exercise in the discharge nation by the Public Accounts Committee. The 
of his duties to the tax payer? It cannot be Constitutional set-up, at least at the Centre, 
said of the average Indian Politician who takes does not help the effective and informed criti- 
up public work, (as Gladstone said of himself), cism of the budget and of new items by non- 
that in the two or three months that precede official members. It is obvious that neither 
the budget he lias an itch to have the handling during the general discussion of the Budget 
of it. but neither is the Indian Legislator like nor during the voting of the demands for 
Lord Randolph Churchill who was confronted Grants, can the Legislature devote sufficient 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer with a row of attention to the detailed proposals for expendi¬ 
tures containing decimals and asked to ture. Expenditure proposals arc extremely 
know what the “dots” meant. Indian politi- complex and varied, and the attempt to do full 
cians have got high praise from the Simon justice to them from the point of yiew of eco- 
Commission which has certified their work on nomy during the days allotted for the voting 
the Public Accounts Committees to be “detail, of the demands, is quite futile. 
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50 crores in the coming months thr¬ 
ough reissues of existing loans while 
collections under the small savings 
campaign may be higher than the budget 
estimate by Rs 50 crores. 

It could thus be said that in the 
absence of the tragic developments 
of the past few months, the centre 
could have avoided altogether deficit 
financing in 1971-72 even with a 
full use of the allocations for Plan 
purposes. It is, of course, presumed 
that there will be no special problem 
on account of additional succour 
being extended to the states. On this 
basis, it can be said that the emerging 
deficit will be only on account of a 
bigger military budget and the ex¬ 
penditure on refugees. If there is an 
overrun in respect of these two heads 
by Rs 600 crores the net deficit may be 
anything up to Rs 350 crores depend¬ 
ing upon the extent of foreign aid 
and mobilisation of resources for meet¬ 
ing an emergency situation. In any case, 
aggregate deficit financing may not be 
less than Rs 650 crores in the whole 
year as the states are unlikely to reduce 
their uncovered deficits significantly 
in the few months before the next 
assembly elections arc held in many 
states. 

The devitalising effect of the deve¬ 
lopments since March this year on 
central finances will be realised if it is 
pointed out that the central govern¬ 
ment is now in the awkward position 
of being obliged to create currency for 
meeting refugee and military expendi¬ 
ture if additional resources cannot be 
found through loans and aid on an 
emergency basis. On April 2, 1971, 
central government deposits with the 
Reserve Bank stood at Rs 362.47 
crores, as stated above. But these had 
declined to the low level of Rs 69.86 
crores on October 15, 1971. During 
the same period, there has also been 
deficit financing as fresh assistance 
has been given to the states apart from 
the heavy expenditure on refugees and 
military preparedness. 

Thus, rupee securities in the 
Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank and holdings of treasury bills 
and investments in the Banking 
Department have risen to Rs 4,090 
crores from Rs 3,867 crores. At one 
stage, the total was much higher 
at Rs 4,245 crores. The drop in the 
past three and a half months is due to 
the appropriation of the share of the 
Reserve Bank’s profits for 1970-71 
amounting to Rs 100 crores and the 
mobilisation of a not amount of Rs 
183 crores through open market loans. 

These sizable receipts will not again be 
available and there can be larger capi¬ 
tal receipts in the coming months only 
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if there are reissues of loans and intensi¬ 
fied sales of savings certificates. There 
will, of course, be unused foreign aid 
on refugee account of Rs 50 crores 
while more relief may be forthcoming 
after some time as a result of a better 
appreciation of the heavy burden cast 
on India by the influx of refugees from 
East Bengal. 

The Finance Minister should, how¬ 
ever, be smarting over the deterioration 
of the central budgetary position and 
the bleak prospects for the fourth 
Plan as between April 3, 1970, and 
October 16, 1970, there was virtually 
no deficit financing. The total of rupee 
securities, holdings of treasury bills 
and investments rose by only Rs 20 
crores to Rs 3,689 crores. It can even 
be said that the centre is now in the 


Role of Research 


Wirii oni: set of experts predicting a 
population explosion and another set 
of experts forecasting a phosphorus 
famine and both well before the turn of 
the century, research on food problems 
is bound to receive immediate and in¬ 
creasing attention. Alongside of this, 
there must also be earnest efforts to 
avoid all overlapping or duplication 
in this important sphere. Everyone 
seems to accept this and there have 
even been several discussions on the 
need for fostering a greater degree of 
co-operation between research institu¬ 
tions per s* and also as between re¬ 
search institutions and industry. But as 
Mr Harish Mahindra, President of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay 
(IMCj, told a meeting of representatives 
of industry with Dr Y.Nayudamma, 
Director-General of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
(CSIR), and directors of national 
laboratories in the country, some days 
ago, “there is a large measure of agree¬ 
ment on the generalities and a stage 
has now come when we must proceed 
to discuss, in more specific terms, the 
me&sures necessary for increasing the 
areas of co-operation between research 
organisations and industry. In fact, we 
must increasingly devote attention to 
an examination of specific projects in 
which industry and the CSIR may 
work in co-operation”. 

It is gratifying to note, therefore, 
that the new Director-General of the 
CSIR, Dr Nayudamma, whose dyna¬ 
mism and zeal as Director of the 
Central Leather Research Institute, 
Madras, until recently have been 
duly recognised and rewarded, has 
begun by taking the initiative in bring¬ 
ing together the national laboratories 
and the industry as partners and colla¬ 
borators in a common effort. By mutu- 
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position of the states in the past two 
years and the Reserve Bank will have 
to extend help almost regularly for 
some months to make good the short¬ 
fall in resources. The states, for their 
part, are running up huge overdrafts. 
These stood at Rs 388.16 crores on 
April 2, 1971. They came down to 
Rs 82.40 crores on July 2, from the 
peak level of Rs 417.04 crores on June 
25. There has since been rise to Rs 
300.31 crores on October 15 and it is 
difficult to visualise at this stage what the 
figure will be by the end of the year as 
between October 16, 1970, and April 
2, 1971, there was an increase in the 
overdrafts by over Rs 208 crores. The 
union Finance Minister as well as his 
counterparts in the states have to be 
watchful for ensuring that the budgetary 
situation does not get out of control. 

in Development 

ally exposing themselves to each other 
thus, both the parties will benefit and 
benefit doubly: first, by clearing misun¬ 
derstandings and, secondly, by evolving 
a common approach with greater chan¬ 
ces of being promptly and effectively 
pursued. The research-industry get- 
together concept is indeed a step in the 
right direction and should go a long 
way towards increasing the area of 
fruitful co-operation between research 
organisations and industry. 

The importance of science and tech¬ 
nology is not limited to the field of food 
alone. These are vital for fostering 
economic development generally and it 
isjustaswcN, therefore, that the autho¬ 
rities in this country also arc aware of 
this. A proof of such awareness is the 
vast sums of money that the govern¬ 
ment of India has been providing from 
year to year for promoting scientific 
research. For the year 1969-70, for ex¬ 
ample, the government had set apart Ks 
136 crores. Impressive as this figure 
may seem, in absolute terms, it pales 
into insignificance compared to what 
some of the developed countries such 
as the USA and the UK have been spend¬ 
ing on research and development. Cur¬ 
rently, the level of research expenditure 
in America is well over three per cent of 
that country’s gross national product 
(GNP), and in the UK a little above 
two per cent, whereas in our country 
it is but 0.43 per cent! A high ratio 
of expenditure on research by itself, 
as Mr Mahindra did well to under¬ 
score, is not a true indication of the 
extent of progress made by a country. 

Much depends on how effecthely the 
amount made available for research is 
utilised—now on how effortlessly and 
expeditiously it is expanded. To ensure 
effective utilisation it is that we have 
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for participating in the endless quest of 
human mind for further scientific 
research and technology, for expanding 
the horizons of knowledge and for see¬ 
ing that our mental reflexes keep pace 
with rapid advances in science and tech¬ 
nology. We must, at the same time, al¬ 
ways bear in mind that our immediate 
concern should be to see how best we 
can strengthen the technological base so 
that while there is, a progressive de¬ 
crease in our dqwndence on foreign 
technology, there is, at the same time, 
an increase in our capacity to secure a 
sophisticated foreign technology on 
more advantageous terms.” 

IOC’s Balance-Sheet 


stressed earlier the need for perfect co¬ 
ordination in the research efforts of 
both the governmental agencies and 
the industry. There is no point in 
pooh-poohing the contribution to 
research that Indian industry has been 
making, although it is admittedly not 
very considerable. We have quite a few 
welcome instances of valuable research 
by research laboratories put up by 
individual industries and some indus¬ 
trial units. It is a pity however, that no 
systematic attempt has been made as 
yet to compile these private or non¬ 
official essays in scientific industrial 
technological research and their im¬ 
portance. 

What, however is needed now is 
not a comparison of the relative merits 
or demerits of official and non-official 
research work, but a greater under¬ 
standing and co-opcration than has 
been manifest so far between the vari¬ 
ous agencies engaged in research work 
wilh a view to ensuring that research 
particularly in the national laboratories 
becomes more and more result-orien¬ 
ted. “Unless such problems are consi¬ 
dered both in their selection and their 
investigation in the closest touch with 
the problems of development, product¬ 
ion and marketing" to quote Dr Todd, 
“they are likely to lead to very little in 
the way of results'’. Hence the best 
results can be expected only when nat¬ 
ional laboratories are made more and 
more “mission-oriented" and their 
work is closely geared to specific pro¬ 
blems in direct association with indus¬ 
try, as Mr Mahindra urged. 

What, it may be asked, are our speci¬ 
fic problems today? We are already on 
the threshold of achieving self-reliance 
in certain fields of agricultural develop¬ 
ment and so wc must now aim at achiev¬ 
ing a greater degree of self-reliance in 
the field of industrial development than 
what wc have achieved. As every one 
knows, the drain on our meagre foreign 
exchange resources by way of payments 
for foreign technical know-how is 
still sizeable and as such our goal must 
be so to pattern our research effort as 
to achieve the maximum results with 
the least delay and attain technological 
self-reliance. This means that wc should 
strive our utmost to see that the best 
efforts of both the national laborato¬ 
ries and the industry are directed 
towards this objective. Care must, how¬ 
ever, to taken to see that these efforts 
do not prove self-defeating, and that 
calls for a happy correlation between 
total reliance on foreign technology and 
total rejection of foreign technology. 
It sounds a pragmatic approach all 
right, but how can wc make it a succ¬ 
ess? Here is the practical answer of 
one (Mr Mahindra) whose efforts at 
a happy blend of self-reliance and 
dcpciidancc on foreign technical help 


are known to have produced the best 
results. 

“The success of such pragmatic 
approach depends on the extent to 
which we are clear as to the goals that 
we want to reach and the priorities that 
we must follow in reaching these direc¬ 
tions. Our resources, limited as they 
arc, should be expended in the most 
fruitful manner to assist the objective 
of rapid industrial development. Fun¬ 
damental or basic research is essential. 
For that purpose, our educational poli¬ 
cies have to be geared to an effort 
designed to generate and urge and a will 


As the biggest oil refining (6.34 million 
tonnes) and marketing (11.61 million 
kilolitres) organisation both in the 
public and tne private sectors, the 
Indian Oil Corporation’s (IOC) per¬ 
formance is always bound to attract 
interest and evoke comment. Being 
accustomed to the steady rise in profits 
of IOC over the past many years, the 
public was rather taken aback this time 
to note a reduction, for the first time, 
in profits (after depreciation and 
interest) of Rs 4.64 crorcs. The cor¬ 
poration’s net prolil at Rs 15.57 crorcs 
compared with a net profit of Rs 20.41 
crorcs for the year 1969-70 and ofRs 
18.46 crorcs for 1968-69. 

That this decline should have happe¬ 
ned when IOC registered a further 
record during the year (1970-71) as 
regards both throughput (refineries 
and pipelines) and ' sales (the total 
turnover rose from Rs 634.85 crorcs to 
Rs 720.01 crores—an all-time high) 
must have intrigued many. In spite of 
the corporation’s higher production 
and its highest turnover, IOC’s profits 
in 1970-71, declined from Rs 20.41 
crores in 1969-70 to Rs 15.77 crorcs. 
The IOC chairman, Mr M. Rama 
Brahinam, no doubt gave his reasons 
for this reduction, viz. an increase in 
prior year’s expenses from Rs 2.06 
crores to Rs 4.55 crores (—|—2.49 crores), 
higher cost of crude oil due to a change 
in pricing basis (Rs 2.5 crores), pay¬ 
ment of devaluation duty (Rs 97 lakhs) 
and unavoidable losses resulting from 
under-recoveries of inland freight (Rs 
40 lakhs), sales tax (Rs 139 lakhs) and 
coastal transportation cost (Rs 110 
lakhs), all together aggregating Rs 
8.86 crores. The overall profitability, 
however, was not affected to the same 
extent thanks to savings in under- 
recoveries. 

It is thus clear that the fall in the 
latest year's profit was not due to any 
operational inefficiency or lapse in 
planning as such. As a matter of fact, 


IOC’s operating costs were lower 
compared to those of any other oil 
company, while its productivity at 1351 
kilolitres per man in 1970-71 compares 
favourably with the 1243 kilolitres in 

1969- 70 and only 686 kilolitres in 
1965-66. 

The villain of the piece then must lx? 
traced somewhere else. It is during 

1970- 71 that the government of India 
announced its new pricing policy 
based on the recommendations of the 
Shantilal Shah Committee report and. 
as the new formula came into effect 
from June 1, 1970, IOC's working for 
10 months during the year 1970-71 
was affected adversely by it. It may 
be recalled that the Shantilal Shah 
Committee recommended reduced pro¬ 
fits and cost margins in respect of all 
the four major oil companies in both 
the sectors and, ironically enough, 
even IOC, notwithstanding (or is it 
because of?) its relatively higher 
efficiency (its average charges per 
kilolitre of sale was the lowest, being 
Rs 20, as compared to Rs 34 to 37 in 
respect of foreign oil companies) had 
to shed something out of its margin of 
profit, and accounting, as it did, for 
52 per cent of the oil busmess handled 
in the country, it had naturally to bear 
the brunt of the reduction estimated 
at Rs 19.27 crores. This, incidentally 
is a measure of the gain to the exche¬ 
quer directly and to the public indirec¬ 
tly. 

It is difficult to pinpoint precisely 
where IOC could have effected savings 
in expenses to make up for the short¬ 
fall in its profits as above. But certain 
suggestions have been made which, 
among others, urge, that operating 
expenses which have shown a sharp rise 
should have been held down, that out¬ 
standings, especially from public sector 
undertakings, should have been redu¬ 
ced and that the ratio of inventory 
to consumption ought to have been 
brought down further. These are 
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areas that need to be watched carefully 
and IOC cannot certainly afford to slac¬ 
ken in its efforts. True, IOC may point 
out to the gain to the country by a few 
of its activities, such as fulfilment of 
social objectives like the offer of dealer¬ 
ships to unemployed graduates (which, 
by the way, has not made the expected 
impact), creation of special facilities to 
provide agricultural inputs in areas 
normally not profitable commercially, 
and building of tankages in the interest 
of the country's defence, but, as a lead¬ 
ing commercial organization in the 
country it cannot be unaware that this 
is all in the game with the growing 
emphasis everywhere on acceptance of 
social responsibilities by business and 
industry. 

However, to take a dispassionate 
view of this leader among Indian cor¬ 
porate bodies, we must also refer to 
some of the plus points highlighted by 
Mr Rama Brahmam in his address to 
the shareholders of IOC at the last 
annual meeting. The more important 
of those are: 

IOC, with a paid-up capital of Rs 
71.18 crores, has already earned net 
profits aggregating over Rs 73 crores 
since the Indian Refineries Ltd and 
IOC came to be amalgamated, that is 
since 1964. 


in Assam and the other “somewhere*' 
in the north-west region of India. As 
a result, the countrv could expect to 
augment its refining capacity, after the 
government has approved the report, 
by some six million tonnes. The capa¬ 
city of the Baroda Refinery also is 
expected to be expanded to 5-6 million 
tonnes. And for all these additional 
refinery requirements, more crude 
would require to be imported. By 
1980, it is estimated, we would require 
40 million tonnes of crude. 

Two other feasibility studies made 
by IOC are for laying product pipelines 
from Haldia to Rajbandh and a crude 
oil pipeline from a suitable port on the 
west coast to the proposed refinery in 
the north-west region, together with 
off-shore facilities. The latter is an 
ambitious project, involving the laying 
of some 11,000 krns of 24" diameter 
pipe to carry 10 million tonnes of 
crude oil and costing between Rs 70 
and Rs 75 crores. 

IOC's export performance is perhaps 
the one activity not being coun¬ 
ted among the corporation's achieve 
ments. During 1970-71, the corpora¬ 
tion's exports were only around 2.7 


lakh tonnes valued at only Rs 3.53 
crores. It seems IOC did a little prema¬ 
ture crowing over its export achieve¬ 
ment in the past. But we must not 
forget that there are severe limitations 
to exports of petroleum products. Apart 
from India not being in surplus and 
also not likely to be in surplus in the 
foreseeable future, she has to face keen 
world competition from big and small 
countries alike. This underscores the 
imperative need for a national fuel 
policy and, in the formulation of any 
such policy, oil and oil products must 
needs find a prominent place. Accor¬ 
dingly we need to intensify our efforts 
for exploring more oilfields, both on¬ 
shore and olf-shore. Continuing to 
depend on imports of either petroleum 
products or their raw materials so 
necessary to meet our growing require¬ 
ments of these products would entail 
an enormous drain on our meagre for¬ 
eign exchange resources. Further, if 
for any reason, we are unable either to 
produce or to import sufficient crude 
to meet all our requirements, we must 
be prepared for a constraint on our 
development plans. It i9 to be hoped, 
therefore, that the authorities would 
lose no further time in evolving a 
national fuel policy. 


IOC has generated internal resources 
amounting to about Rs 120 crores and 
has rapaict loans to the extent of over 
Rs 9.5 crores to government. 


RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


IOC has been financing the Haldia 
Refinery project estimated to cost Rs 
68 crores out of its own internal re- 
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sources. 

IOC has decided to establish a Re¬ 
search and Development Centre at 
Karidabad at an estimated cost of Rs 
250 lakhs to undertake product deve¬ 
lopment, especially in the sphere of 
lubricants, (already IOC has been able 
•o evolve formulations for premium 
motor oils, a field which was until re¬ 
cently a close preserve of private oil 
companies, and meet the requirements 
of these companies for these oils as 
per its own formulations) and to ren¬ 
der technical services to its customers. 
(This is expected to commence opera¬ 
tion early in 1974). 

IOC is constructing a barrel plant of 
its own, besides encouraging a few 
more private parties to manufacture 
barrels, thereby breaking what had 
been a monopoly in this line. 

In the course of his address to share¬ 
holders, the IOC chairman also made 
a mention of certain feasibility studies 
prepared by the corporation at the re¬ 
quest of the union Ministry of Petro¬ 
leum and Chemicals. Thus, feasibility 
reports were prepared for two new 
grass-root refineries, one at Bongaigaon 
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Aid Plus Trade 

GUENTER DIEHL 


Di:VOii\u a seminar to the subject of 
India and the European Common 
Market seems to me a very good and 
necessary idea. I would therefore 
like to thank the Foreign Affairs Asso¬ 
ciation for convening it and the ECM 
Commission for sending to it three emi¬ 
nent delegates whom we welcome 
among us. 

The seminar draws attention to deve¬ 
lopments which are of far-reachng im¬ 
portance for the relationship between 
western Europe and India, but the im¬ 
pact ol which on this relationship has 
not yet been fully realised. The deve¬ 
lopments I am pointing to arc the 
emergence of the ECM countries as a 
single trading unit and the decision by 
the ECM to grant preferential treat¬ 
ment to industrial imports from 
developing countries. 

Largest Trading Power 

As you know, since January 1, 1970, 
the ECM member states can no longer 
enter into commercial agreements on 
their own. Instead, commercial agree¬ 
ments are negotiated by the ECM 
Commision under the authority of the 
Council of Ministers. A single trading 
unit has thus come into being. This 
unit is already now by far the world’s 
largest trading power, having a share 
in world trade of 20 per cent. With 
Britain, Ireland, Denmark, Norway 
joining the ECM, this share will go 
lip to more than a third. 

It is this situation which burdens the 
ECM with a heavy responsibility for the 
world trade order. But, I think, the 
ECM has proven that it is willing to 
live up to this responsibility and to use 
the influence it has in favour of estab¬ 
lishing a system of trade which is bene¬ 
ficial to all countries. I am not ideali¬ 
sing the Community. But on the whole, 
the Community has been and is the 
most liberal trading partner in the world 
with tariffs considerably lower on the 
average than those of the other major 
trading powers. 

When pleading for free trade, the 
ECM. at the same time, has been re¬ 
cognising that the removal of trade 
barriers, while sufficient for stimulating 
trade among industrialised countries, 
is not sufficient for expanding trade 
between developing and developed coun- 


Thisis the text of un address delivered by 
the Ambassador of the Federal Republic of 
Germany at a seminar on “India and the 
Common Market" held in New Delhi on 
November 14. Mr Diehl's observations make 
interesting reading particularly when studied 
along with certain views expressed by our 
Minister of Foreign Trade, Mr. L. N. Mishra, 
a few days earlier. Relevant extracts from Air 
Mishra's speech follow. 


tries. For the developing countries 
export.* are often not fully competitive 
with those of the industrial¬ 
ised countries. The ECM, therefore, 
has been in the forefront of those 
advocating the scheme of preferential 
treatment of the industrial exports of 
the developing countries. It has also 
taken the lead in putting this scheme 
into effect before any other of the indus¬ 
trialised countries has done the same. 
Nobody, 1 think, will deny that this 
scheme is a very important step in the 
right direction. It is, moreover, a step, 
unprecedented in the history of world > 
trade. For the first time, countries have 
abolished tariffs on a large scale with¬ 
out getting corresponding benefits in 
return. For the first time also, indus¬ 
trialised countries discriminate against 
other industrialised countries in favour 
of the developing nations’ exports. 
The General Scheme of Preferences 
thus goes beyond normal trade relat¬ 
ions and is part of the co-operation for 
development. 

Transfer of Capital 

Coming to co-opeation lor develop¬ 
ment, it might be interesting in that 
context to compare the attitudes of the 
east and the west towards the question 
of trade and aid. The communist 
countries regard trade as the main 
form of aid. Their formula is “aid 
through trade”. Capital aid, on the 
other hand, has been given relatively 
little importance. Thus, in the first 
Development Decade (1960-1969) net 
transfer of capital from communist 
countries to developing countries was 
$ 3 billion as against the S 102 billion 
of the OECD countries. The west, on 
the other side, has until recently con¬ 
centrated its efforts on aid and has 
tended to leave trade to the market 
forces. 

The outcome of this strategy 


was that the developing nations' ex¬ 
ports to the western countries remained 
low in comparison with the huge size 
of the western markets. 

The difference in the two concepts 
is clearly visible also in the case of 
India. India’s trade with the east has 
expanded very fast; as regards aid, 
however, India is at present not receiv¬ 
ing any net aid from the eastern coun¬ 
tries but is transferring capital to them. 
The west, by contrast, has provided 
94 per cent of all aid to India; but 
trade between India and the western 
countries has been stagnating. 

It is obvious, both approaches, that 
the east and that of the west, have 
been one-sided. Aid without opening 
additional trade opportunities creates 
industiial capacities without providing 
sufficient outletcs for tne full utilisation 
of these capacities and without exerting 
the necessary pressure for efficiency which 
can only be exerted by exposing newly 
established industries to the competi¬ 
tion in the world markets. Trade, on 
the other hand, is no substitute for aid. 
To be sure, trade can replace aid in its 
function of providing foreign exchange, 
but trade cannot replace aid in its main 
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function, namely that of providing capi¬ 
tal. Co-operation for development, 
therefore, must include both aid and 
trade. The future thus seem? to belong 
to the ECM formula of‘‘aid plus trade.” 


Wu are heartened that our exports 
during the first half of the year for the 
period ending September 1971, were 
Rs 785 crores. This implies that exports 
during April-Scptember of the current 
year have registered a rise of 12.8 per 
cent as compared to the corresponding 
period of the previous year. Last year, 
however, our exports of a number of 
items, in particular jute, suffered a 
serious set-back due to the dock strike 
in Calcutta. In view of this, improve¬ 
ment during the current year must be 
viewed with caution. 1 must also share 
my anxiety on the adverse effects of 
the deterioration in the external envi¬ 
ronment of trade through the pursuit 
of policies by certain affluent countries 
especially the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

The uncertainties created by present 
international monetary crisis and the 
growing clement of protectionism in the 
developed countries have added to our 
worries. Our own internal scene would 
have to be watched with care due to a 
number of constraints in the field of 
production and the need to assure 
adequate supplies of critical inputs. 
Therefore, our performance so far does 
not call for any relaxation in our 
efforts. The existing measures would 
have to be supplemented and reinforc¬ 
ed if our export objectives are to be 
realised.... 

[To prevent] the complications created 
oy an unfavouralc external environ¬ 
ment for trade from interfering with 
the realisation of our export objectives, 
l am consciously pursuing a policy of 
diversification both in the destination 
of our trade and in the sources for 
meeting our import requirements. The 
co-operation which we have received 
from the centrally planned economies 
of eastern Europe, in particular from 
the USSR, has immeasureably assisted 
us in the realisation of our export ob¬ 
jectives. We intend to further expand 
our trade with centrally planned econo¬ 
mies of eastern Europe, and with the 
developing countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. Similarly for meet¬ 
ing our import requirements we intend 
to put increased emphasis on our procu¬ 
rement from other developing coun¬ 
tries with whom we are anxious to 
strengthen and divesify our trading 
links. While today this may cover 
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I wish the seminare every success. 
May it be an informative discussion 
and may it be a frank evaluation of 
what has been achieved and of what 
still remains to be achieved. 


These passages arc from the speech made by 
the Minister of Foreign Trade at (he meeting 
of the Advisory Council on Trade held in New 
Delhi on November 21. 


only increased procurement of copper 
from Zambia, more diamonds from 
Ghana or increased non-ferrous metals 
from Peru, over the coming years this 
will no doubt cover a wide spectrum of 
products, ft is in this spirit that mem¬ 
bers might view the recent trade agree¬ 
ment which wc concluded with Peru. 
1 have asked my officers to quickly 
analyse the areas where bilateral rela¬ 
tionship with the other developing 
countries can be established. I hope 
that as a result of these exercises our 
trading links with other developing 
countries can be strengthened quickly. 

As a result of these policies both in 
respect of the internal restructuring of 
our trading system and a diversificat¬ 
ion in destination of our exports and 
the sources of our imports, the total 
trading picture would have undergone 
a metamorphosis during the seventies 
in directions consistent with our broad 
aims and policies. 

_The global trading picture has, in 

recent months, been characterised by 
new uncertainties arising in the wake 
of the international monetary crisis. 
The imposition of the 10 per cent sur¬ 
charge by the United States on all 
dutiable imports not subjected to quan¬ 
titative restrictions, will hurt some of 
our hcnsilive non-traditional products. 
Developing countries have in no way 
complicated the balance-of-paynicnl 
position of the United States or contri¬ 
buted to the current monetary crisis. 
They are also the innocent \ ictims of 
the unilateral decision of the United 
States. Unfortunately, the United 
States’ decision does not make any 
distinction between those who bear 
some measure of responsibility for 
creating the current situation and those 
who not only have not deserved such 
treatment, but who are also least 
capable of bearing its impact. 

However, I would like to point out 
that the do facto revaluation of the 
Japanese yen and the West German 
mark also’ creates new opportunities 
for our exporters particularly in the 
price conscious markets of developing 
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countries. Here there is a challenge to 
the ingenuity and spirit of enterprise 
of our exporting community. The 
international markets are fiercely 
competitive but l am confident that 
this country has the skills and resourc¬ 
es to successfully meet the challenge 
of these markets. 

We have attached great importance 
to the creation of a favourable inter¬ 
national trading environment for our 
export products. Our participation in 
international organisations like the 
UNCTAD and the GATT has been 
motivated by our desire to influence 
and create a favourable external envi¬ 
ronment for our trading efforts, it is 
in pursuit of this very objective (hat I 
went to Lima recently to participate in 
the deliberations of the second minis¬ 
terial meeting of the Group of ‘77’. 
At Lima, in spite of some divergence of 
individual interests among the develop¬ 
ing countries aggravated by hidden 
influences at work there, we have been 
successful in adopting a common pro¬ 
gramme of action subscribed to by all 
developing countries from Asia, Africa 
and Latin America The Lima declarat¬ 
ion constitutes the common action pro¬ 
gramme of the developing countries for 
facilitating their dialogue with the deve¬ 
loped countries prior to the third 
UNCTAD to be held in Santiago in 
April next year. 

Positive Advances 

Over the years international economic 
co-operation has made some positive 
advances. The Generalised Scheme of 
Preferences is the result of our efforts 
spread over the last several years. We 
have now drawn up a more definite 
scheme for taking the fullest advan¬ 
tages of the preference scheme. It is a 
matter of some satisfaction that the 
EEC. Japan and Norway have already 
introduced the preference scheme al¬ 
though there is a great deal of scope for 
an improvement in the offers of these 
countries. A number of European 
countries are expected to introduce the 
scheme shortly. It is. however, a mat¬ 
ter of anxiety that the United States 
instead of implementing the Generalised 
Scheme of Preferences in accordance 
with its voluntary obligation, has im¬ 
posed a 10 per cent surcharge on im¬ 
ports from devcloing countries. The 
implementation of the preference sche¬ 
me will be of assistance in overcoming 
the disadvantages suffered by industrial 
products’ exports from this country 
to the countries of Europe and Japan. 
Besides facilitating larger exports of 
industrial products, the preference sche¬ 
me should enable our exporters to 
obtain better prices in these markets. 
It will now be up to our exporters to 
derive the maximum advantage from 
the preference scheme. 


Directions of Trade 

L. N. MISHRA 
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State Bank Takes Strides 

A CORRESPONDENT 


On Jur.Y 1, 1955, the State Bunk of 
India came into existence with the 
’‘nationalisation” of the Imperial Bank 
of India. The Imperial Bank had an 
inherited tradition of over a hundred 
years. The State Bank was called upon 
to go much beyond those well-set tradi¬ 
tions of sound banking. Its inception 
had marked the beginning of a great 
social and economic experiment, which, 
to borrow the words of Herbert Hoo¬ 
ver used in another context, could be 
described as “noble in motive and far- 
reaching in purpose”. 

Something did seem wrong with the 
accepted practice, whereby the bulk of 
the people in the rural areas were left 
to their own devices, or lack of devices 
as far as credit was concerned. They 
were nol creditworthy. Banks had no 
interest in them. Emphasis, therefore, 
had to shift from cities to towns, from 
towns to villages, from big industries 
to small ones, from the rich man to the 
common man. 

In the years since then, the small 
borrowers have become people of 
importance. Today they have begun to 
predominate, and 82 per cent of the 
borrowing clients have drawn from the 
State Bank amounts as small as 
Rs 10,000 or less each. 

Social Objective 

An important social objective set 
before the State Bank was ‘‘the exten¬ 
sion of banking facilities on a large 
scale, more particularly in the rural 
and semi urban areas”, flic task was 
immense. Tremendous effort was nee¬ 
ded to move out of the >ellled ruts and 
norms. Imaginative leadership was 
called for, and an unrelenting drive. 

The record speaks for itself. The 
Bank started with 477 offices in 1955. 
In the first five years, the target of 400 
new offices, which seemed quite formid¬ 
able then, was reached and overrun. 

The next five years saw seven more 
banks joining the State Bank fold. 
These had once been associated with 
the princely states, which had, not 
much earlier, covered a third of the 
country with their feudal contrast of 
pomp and poverty. 

New plans were devised and addi¬ 
tional obligations were undertaken. 
The result is that, along with the seven 


subsidiary banks, the Bank now has a 
network of over 3,600 offices within 
the country and abroad. 

One anticipated result has been an 
immense improvement in remittance 
facilities. 

The boundaries of the money eco¬ 
nomy, once confined to the big cities, 
are thus continually being enlarged. 

In opening new offices, the main 
object, of course, was, and still is, to 
inculcate the banking habit among the 
people in remote areas. 

Changed Complexion 

The complexion of the country’s 
banking business is thus being changed, 
imperceptibly perhaps, but surely. In 
July, 1955. almost all the 469 office of 
the State Bank within the country func¬ 
tioned in towns and cities. Now’80 per 
cent, of the newly opened offices are in 
towns where no bank offices existed 
before. The effort is to mop up the 
savings in the rural and semi-urban 
areas, supplement them if necessary 
with savings collected from other more 
affluent areas, and canalise such funds 
into energising the local economic 
activity—be it in farming, crafts or 
trade. 

Soon after its inception, the State 
Bank gave high priority to assistance 
to small-scale industry. This assumed 
significance in promoting the overall 
economic growth consistently with the 
dispersal of economic power. Apart 
from offering a high employment po¬ 
tential for relatively low capital in¬ 
vestment, the growth of small-scale in¬ 
dustry ensures geographical diffusion 
of industry and effective utilisation of 
local resources, skills and entrepre¬ 
neurship. 

The State Bank introduced a special 
scheme in 1956 to offer credit for small- 
rcalc industries at a concessional rate 
of interest. It also relaxed the usual 
procedures and terms of lending, and 
began providing assistance to small 
scale industrialists at all stages of their 
business—from purchase of raw mate¬ 
rials to production and then to the 
sale of finished goods. The State 
Bank’s increasing confidence in small- 
scale industry has been demonstrated 
by continual and revolutionary inno¬ 
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vations in the direction of liberalising 
conditions for loans to this sector. 

To begin with the State Bank’s res¬ 
ponsibilities in the agricultural field 
were specifically restricted by the 
policy-makers to indirect assistance 
through the co-operative movement. 
As circumstances demanded an in¬ 
creased involvement, in 1966, the Bank 
gave the first direct loan to an agricul¬ 
turist who planned to grow hybrid 
seeds on his farms. Two years later, 
it decided to provide finance direct to 
farmers in all parts of the country for 
the development of land, including 
mechanisation and modernisation, and 
for agricultural inputs. 

The State Bank's assistance to far¬ 
mers broke new ground in 1969 with 
the introduction of a liberalised scheme 
to help small farmers or groups of 
farmers engaged in allied fields, such 
as animal husbandry and cottage in¬ 
dustries. Under this scheme the State 
Bank gives working capital loans, ins¬ 
talment credit and medium-term loans, 
the novel feature being the preference 
given to group borrowing, where mem¬ 
bers of the group guarantee each 
other's obligations. A number of 
villages are selected—or “adopted'’— 
where all viable or potentially viable 
farmers are assisted irrespective of the 
size of their land holdings. About 
1600 villages were thus ’‘adopted’* 
throughout the country till June, 1971. 

Another innovation is a scheme to 
assist farm graduates so that farming 
know-how may be retained in the 
villages and applied directly to increase 
agricultural productivity. The State 
Bank is also experimenting with mea¬ 
sures to assist farmers to increase 
yields, from unirrigated lands which 
form much the larger proportion of 
the cultivated areas. 

Farm Accounts 

More and more among the farmers 
have been turning to the State Bank 
for assistance. From modest beginn¬ 
ings, the number of farm accounts had 
reached 1,99,725 by August 1971. the 
average loan account being for an 
amount of Rs 2,300. 

Taking together direct and indirect 
loans to agriculture, the State Bank had 
on August 31, 1971, as many as 
2,00,650 accounts with a total credit 
line of Rs 161 crorcs and actual 
drawing of Rs 97 crores. 

Thus, to meet the emerging needs 
the Bank has formulated various 
schemes for extending financial assis¬ 
tance to agriculture and allied activi¬ 
ties. Exporience has pointed to a 
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strategy moving away from scattered 
lending. The emphasis is on granting 
assistance in adopted villages/intensive 
centres on the basis of “integrated 
area” approach. 

The State Bank’s efforts to provide 
developmental finance were thus con¬ 
centrated in two major areas — small- 
scale industry and agriculture. At the 
same time, the need to provide credit 
to other small businesses was not 
neglected. 

[n 1969, the State Bank launched 
various schemes to finance individuals 
in specialised professions, such as doc¬ 
tor, surgeons, dentists, technical con¬ 
sultants and architects. Yet another 
scheme evolved in the same context 
is intended to provide credit to trans¬ 
port operators running taxis, auto¬ 
rickshaws, buses and watercraft. 

Foreign Trade Links 

Apart from domestic banking, the 
State bank, with its well equipped 
machinery for foreign exchange busi¬ 
ness, is making efforts to facilitate 
exports and the country’s international 
trade generally. Besides branches in 
London and Colombo and a represen¬ 
tative office for western Europe in 
Frankfurt, it has foreign exchange 
departments at its Bombay. Calcutta 
and Madras local head offices. The 
Bank has a full-fledged international 
division at Bombay to plan and deve¬ 
lop the Bank’s foreign exchange busi¬ 
ness. One of the main functions of 
international division is to strengthen 
relations with the Bank’s wide net¬ 
work of overseas correspondents. The 
Bank has now opened a repre¬ 
sentative office for west Asia, in 
Beirut, and is expanding its repre¬ 
sentative office in New York to 
be a regular branch. The division’s 
trade development and infor¬ 
mation service is engaged in collect¬ 
ing, processing and circulating infor¬ 
mation relating to trade and invest¬ 
ment opportunities on behalf of 
customers and correspondents, By 
providing these extensive services, and 
with the special efforts made at our 
branches to develop foreign trade 
links, the Bank hopes to stimulate and 
further the country’s foreign trade. 
In a further attempt to foster the coun¬ 
try’s exports the Bank has special 
schemes for providing finance to ex¬ 
porters. The Bank has already exten¬ 
ded medium-term credit towards 
export of non.traditional goods such 
as textile mill machinery, steel pipes, 
steel rails, heavy duty vehicles and 
railway wagons. 

The efficiency of any organisation 
depends on its employees. The State 
"ank has been conducting comprehen¬ 


sive training and orientation pro¬ 
grammes for its staff at all levels to 
provide for its ever-growing needs. It 
has also undertaken earnest efforts to 
maintain a constant dialogue with 
representatives of the several categories 
of its staff, in order to eliminate indus¬ 
trial tension within the organisation 
and to evolve motivational and 
communication machinery. 

The State Bank has, over the 16 years 
since its establishment, grown out of 


m 

all recognition. Apart from the sea- 
change in its attitudes and approaches 
to business and social responsibility, 
the sheer growth in size lias been 
phenomenal. By number of branches 
it is one of the largest banks in the 
world. Its total deposits amount to 
Rs 1458 crores and its lendings to R s 
1057 crores. In the Indian banking 
system (scheduled commercial banks) 
the State Bank group accounts for 
nearly a third of the deposits and a 
similar proportion of the advances. 
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With the completion of 
.the Nagarjunasagar 
Project, a large acreage of 
tobacco growing land 
will become suitable for 
food crops. However, this 
will affect production — 
and consequently our 
exports—of tobacco. 
Alternative areas for 
cultivation of tobacco 
must be developed, 
if possible in the more 
backward regions, where 
this important cash 
crop will help raise the 
income of farmers. 
Enlightened management 
both in Indian Leaf Tobacco 
Development Company 
and its sister company. India 
Tobacco Company Ltd., 
recognise their obligations 
in the context of our 
developing economy. ITC 
collects and provides I LTD 
with valuable information 
on consumer preferences, both 
at home and abroad. I LTD, 
as the leaf tobacco supplier, 
particularly recognises its 
role as an agro-based 
company to encourage the 
farmer and to develop the 
cultivation of tobacco 
of the quality required. 

To locate alternative areas 
for tobacco cultivation, ILTD 
in collaboration with the 
Government of India and 
the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the Andhra 
Government, commenced 
experiments in 1959 in the 
East and West Godavari 
and Kurnool districts Today, 
these experiments are well 
past the pilot project stago, 
with over 2.800 hectares 
under cultivation. Similar 
development has also been 
undertaken in Mysore and 
Gujarat. The vast field force 
and infrastructure necessary to 
educate the new farmers in 
these experimental areas, 
and the technical help, were 
provided by ILTD. The 
quality and yield of tobacco 
produced is equal to world 
standards—but one of 
the most important benefits 
has been the rise in living 
standards, particularly 
of farmers in what were 
agriculturally backward areas 
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PROM THE PRESS GALLERY 

Government Plays it Cool 

OUR PARLIAMENTARY correspondent 


NEW DELHI, Saturday. 

ThE union government's decision not 
to declare a state of emergency in the 
country despite the escalation of hos¬ 
tile activities by the Yahya regime on 
our borders, both in the east and 
north-west, is indicative of its desire to 
refrain from doing anything which 
would aggravate tension in the sub¬ 
continent and may lead to an armed 
conflict with Pakistan. In a statement 
in the two Houses of Parliament 
on Wednesday, giving details of 
the two major incidents that happend 
in the Boyra area in West Bengal on 
November 21— one in the air and the 
other on land—in which our forces had 
destroyed three intruding Pakistani 
Sabre jets and knocked out 13 Pindi 
tanks, the Prime Minister, Mrs Indira 
■Gandhi, made it clear that her govern¬ 
ment would not declare an emergency 
unless further aggressive action by Pa¬ 
kistan “compels us to do so in the 
interest of national security”. “We 
regard this (the above two incidents) 
purely a local action”, she added. The 
Prime Minister called upon the country 
to remain unruffled and warned the 
military junta in West Pakistan that 
“any adventurism on its part will meet 
with adequate rebuff”. 

Shifting Blame 

Mrs Gandhi saw in the recent dec¬ 
laration of a state of emergency in 
Pakistan (General Yahya Khan had 
declared a state of emergency in his 
country following the Boyra incidents) 
an attempt by the military regime there 
to divert the attention of the world 
from Bangla Desh and put the blame 
on us tor a situation which this regime 
had itself created. “Such a declaration 
by a military regime, which has been 
waging war on the people of Bangla 
Desh for the last eight months and has 
been threatening us with a total war 
for the last three or four months, has 
no meaning except to deceive its own 
people and the world”, she observed. 

The Prime Minister also referred in 
this statement to General Yahya 
Khan's Id message, which had created 
the impression in some quarters that at 
last he was heeding the advice of world 
leaders to abandon the military appro¬ 
ach and seek a political solution, and 
expressed the hope that the declaration 
of emergency in Pakistan was not a 
device to get out of the compulsions 
of seeking a political solution. 

Mrs Gandhi reiterated her govern¬ 


ment's resolve to sec that the nearly 
10 million people of Bangla Desh who 
had taken refuge in India, following 
perpetration of unprecedented atroci¬ 
ties on them by the West Pakistani 
armed forces, returned, as soon as 
possible, to their homes under “credi¬ 
ble guarantees of safety and human 
dignity”. She urged Pakistan to tread 
the path of peace—of peaceful nego¬ 
tiations and reconciliation—which 
is more rewarding than that of war. 
the suppression of liberty and demo- 
cray. 

Crossing the Border 

The Prime Minister also observed 
in this statement that our troops had 
been instructed not to cross the bor¬ 
ders except in self-defence. Later on, 
an official spokesman clarified this 
observation and stated that orders to 
the armed forces had been modified to 
cross the borders in self-defence. 

In a statement .pn Tuesday, the 
Minister for Foreign Trade, Mr L.N. 
Mishra, who had just returned after 
attending the Lima Conference of the 
developing countries, expressed the 
hope that the world's rich nations 
would respond in a positive spirit to 
to the Lima Declaration calling for a 
fair deal‘'for the developing nations 
(see excerpts of this declaration in 
“Records and Statistics”). The Lima 
Programme of Action, Mr Mishra ad¬ 
ded, covered a wide spectrum of policy 
measures, including a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion to the prevalent international 
monetary crisis, export promotions 
measures for manufacturers and semi¬ 
manufactures, commodity prices, action 
in the field of shipping and steps for 
the transfer of technology from the 
advanced countries to the under-deve¬ 
loped ones. 

The Foreign Trade Minister regretted 
that the present climate for inter¬ 
national co-operation was a source of 
anxiety to all the developing nations. 
The dwindling flow of external resour¬ 
ces, the hardening of the terms of 
assistance, the growing climate of pro¬ 
tectionism, the possibility of a trade 
war among the developed countries and 
a growing unconcern to the problems 
of developing countries threatened 
to destroy some of the positive results 
painstakingly achieved through inter¬ 
national economic co-operation over 
the years. The third UNCTAD, he 
hoped, would provide a unique 
opportunity for the developed coun¬ 
tries to effectively create and reverse 


the adverse situation facing th? deve¬ 
loped countries. 

Several Presidential ordinances issued 
after the last budget session were 
approved by the Lok Sabha this week. 
These included the ordinances relating 
to the melting of small coins and the 
levy of five per cent surcharge on air 
and rail fares, five paisa tax on postal 
articles, two paise excise duty on 
newspapers and 10 paise stamp duty 
on bills of exchange and other financial 
instruments. The opposition assailed 
the issuance of these ordinances on the 
ground that this set a bad precedent 
of taxation through Presidential orders, 
bypassing the elected representatives in 
the Lok Sabha. Even the Speaker, 
Mr G. S. Dhillon, expressed his disap¬ 
probation of government’s resort to 
the above ordinances. The Minister of 
State for Finance. Mr K. R. Ganesh, 
and the Deputy Minister in this minis¬ 
try, Mrs Sushila Rohatgi, tried to 
assuage the injured feelings of the 
opposition by stressing that this resort 
was taken due to the extraordinary 
situation in the country created by the 
large influx of refugees from Bangla 
Desh. The proceeds from these measu¬ 
res, they pointed out, were meant for 
the benefit of these refugees. The 
making of adequate arrangements in 
time for raising these funds, they said, 
was another reason for issuing 
ordinances. 

Scathing Criticism 

The additional levy on railway fares 
and postal articles as well as the excise 
duty on newspapers was scathingly 
criticised by the opposition members 
on the grounds that they affected the 
low and middle income groups- It was 
suggested that the contemplated 
resources could have been raised by 
taxing the corporate sector and the 
higher income groups only. Fears were 
expressed that the new levies might 
become permanent. The Deputy Minis¬ 
ter for Finance, however, assured the 
House that these were merely tempo¬ 
rary measures to tide over the present 
extraordinary situation. Eighty per 
cent of railway commuters who travel¬ 
led short distances, she clarified, 
would not be affected by the increase 
in railway passenger fares. It was also 
stressed by Mrs Rohatgi that nearly 
75 per cent of the newspapers and 
periodicals in the country, which had 
small circulations, had been exempted 
from the payment of excise duty. 

The Lok Sabha as well adopted the 
Forward Contracts (Regulation) Am¬ 
endment Bill which aimed at eradi¬ 
cating the misuse of ready delivery 
contracts by speculators. ' This bill 
too replaced a Presidential order issued 
last month. 

The more important bills adopted 
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by the Rajya Sabha this week were 
the Air Corporations (Amendment) 
Bill; International Airports Authority 
Bill, Coal Bearing Areas (Acquisition 
and Development) Bill, Prevention of 
Tnsults to National Honour Bill, and 
the bill to determine the conditions of 
service duties and authority of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

The Air Corporations (Amendment 
Bill sought to provide for an increase 
in the maximum number of members 
on the boards of Air-lndia and Indian 
Airlines from nine to 15 and the mini¬ 
mum number from five to nine. It 
also provided for the appointment of 
“functional directors” on the boards 
of the two corporations. Another im¬ 
portant provision in this bill was that 
the two corporations would be allowed 
to establish and manage hotels, restau- 
rents and charter companies. The In¬ 
ternational Airports Authority Bill 
provided for the constitution of an 
authority for the management of cer¬ 
tain aerodromes in the country where 
international transport services operate. 
During the discussion on the two bills, 
a good deal of concern was expressed 
by members on smuggling and currency 
racket at airports. The catering 
arrangements at airports too were 
criticised quite vehemently. Pleas 
were made for increased representation 
of scheduled castes and tribes in the 
two corporations. In his reply to the 
debate, the Minister for Civil Aviation 
and Tourism, Dr Karan Singh, assured 
the House that all possible steps were 
being taken to check smuggling and 
currency racket. He proposed to entrust 
the catering work at airports to a 
public sector organisation when the 
contracts with the present private in¬ 
dividuals ended. He promised to take 
action on increasing the representation 
of scheduled castes and tribes in the 
two organisations. 

Better Deal for Labour 

The Coal Bearing Areas (Acquisition 
and Development) Bill sought to re¬ 
place the ordinance issued by the Pre¬ 
sident a few weeks ago. The bill was 
criticised by the leftist members of the 
House on the ground that the coal 
industry had not been nationalised. 
They also demanded a better deal for 
labour in the coal mines taken over by 
the government. The Minister for 
Steel and Mines, Mr Mohan Kumara- 
manglam, assured the House that the 
measure would enable the government 
to rationalise the production of coking 
coal. The compensation to be paid 
for the mines taken over by govern¬ 
ment would be decided in course of 
time. The above three bills have al¬ 
ready been passed by the Lok Sabha. 

The Prevention of Insults to Na¬ 
tional Honour Bill, which sought to 
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provide for imprisonment up to three 
years or fine or both for any of the 
offences described in the bill, was 
adopted by the Rajya Sabha wi th an 
amendment of the one passed by the 
Lower House. The amendment, 
moved by Mr Bhupesh Gupta (CPI), 
deleted from the original bill a provi¬ 
sion that would have allowed disap¬ 
probation or criticism of the Constitu¬ 
tion or even the governin', nt only if it 
did not “excite hatred, contempt or 
disaffection towards the government”. 
This amendment will now have to be 
accepted by the Lok Sabha before the 
bill becomes act. 

Status of A.G*s 

During the debate on the bill con¬ 
cerning the conditions of service, 
duties and authority of the Comptrol¬ 
ler and Auditor General, many mem¬ 
bers demanded greater independence 
and authority for the C & AG and 
better status for the Audit and Ac¬ 
counts Service. It was suggested that 
the Accountants General in states 
should be treated for salapr purposes 
on a par with high court judges. An¬ 
other pica made was that the scope of 
the C & AG audit should be compul¬ 
sorily extended to all public sector 
undertakings. Even those undertak¬ 
ings which received public funds should 
be brought within the purview of the 
C & AG. This suggestion, of course, 
was not accepted by the Finance 
Minister, Mr Y. B. Chavan, who, how¬ 
ever, agreed to look into the sugges¬ 
tion for raising the status of the Audit 
and Accounts Service. 

The Rajya Sabha also agreed this 
week to the extension of President’s 
Rule in Punjab for another six months. 

The following important information 
was provided by government spokes¬ 
men during the Question Hour in the 
two Houses this week. 

Tractors : The demand for tractors, 
according to the Agriculture Ministry 
estimates, is expected to go up to 90,000 
units by 1973-74. The Planning Commi¬ 
ssion estimate for the same year, how¬ 
ever, is 68,000 units. The oif-take of 
both the indigenously produced and 
imported tractors last year was 39,000 
units. This year it is expected to be 
50,000 units. 

Age Limit for Government Servants : 
The union government is considering a 
proposal to raise the upper age limit 
for direct recruitment to class III 
ministerial non-gazetted jobs from 21 
to 25 years. There is, however, no pro¬ 
posal under the consideration of the 
government to raise the upper age limit 
for entry into government services to 
30 years. 

Passenger Cars : A letter of intent 
was issued to Mr P.C. Agarwal of Hissar 
on January 25, 1971, for the manu- 
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facture of passenger cars. It is valid 
for one year. It would be converted in¬ 
to registration only after the party ful¬ 
fils the conditions on which it has been 
issued. 

Scooter Manufacture : The govern¬ 
ment proposes to set up a project in the 
public sector for the manufacture of 
100,000 scooters per annum. This will 
be in addition to the 23 letters of in¬ 
tent for an aggregate capacity of 
534,000 scooters, which have already 
been issued. The programmes of the 
existing manufacturers for substantial 
expansions of their capacity, which 
currently stands around 54,000 units a 
year, are being considered by the go¬ 
vernment. 

Fourth Plan : Attempts are being 
made to present the fourth Plan mid¬ 
term appraisal to Parliament during 
the current session. The appraisal is 
expected to be completed very soon. 
It has been somewhat delayed because 
of discussions with state governments. 
The union government is considering 
how best to meet the shortages of va¬ 
rious consumer goods. If necessary, it 
will enter the field of producing these 
goods. 

Mercury Samples : An analysis of 
the samples of mercury found in Kerala 
so far have not yielded any positive 
result. The Geological Survey of India 
found mercury traces at Badagara, in 
Kozhikode district, and gave priority 
to their exploration on a request 
by the Kerala government. Al¬ 
though no positive result have been 
obtained so far, exploration is going 
on. 

Mineral and Coal Reserves : The 
Geological Survey of India has disco¬ 
vered in the last 12 months various 
new mineral reserves. These include : 
(i) coal 17,422 million tonnes, ^ii) 
copper ore 6556 million tonnes, (iii> 
lead and zinc ore 6.525 million tonnesr 
and (iv) bauxite 9.7 million tonnes. 

Platinum Prices ; The GSI has also 
found some traces of platinum in the 
Bhandra district of Maharashtra. 
Nagpur University team had recently 
reported discovery of large platinum 
reserves in this district. The GSI, 
which undertook a study after this 
report, however, has found only traces 
“irregularly and sparingly” domina¬ 
ted in the rocks. Further work by the 
GSI is in progress. 

Local Body Taxes : The union 
government has accepted the need of 
sponsoring legislation enabling local 
bodies to levy “local taxes” on central 
government commercial properties. 

Read Building : Several state govern¬ 
ments have proposed massive rural 
roads construction programmes to 
solve the unemployment problem. All 
these programmes are being considered 
by the Planning Commission. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

The World Monetary Outlook—I 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


LONDON. 

I 

WORLD PERSPECTIVE 

As readers of this column knew, the 
S<xiet& Financiere Europeenne (20 rue 
dc la Paix, Paris 2, France) is a multi¬ 
national company formed in 1967 to 
aid in the modernising and expansion 
of companies, primarily in Europe, 
through long and medium term loans, 
equity financing, and advisory services. 
The Sociutfc was formed by Algemene 
Hank Nedarland N. V (Netherlands), 
Itanca Nazionale del Lavoro (Italy), 
Bank of America N.T. tic S.A. (USA) 
Banque de Bruxella (Belgium), Ban- 
que Nationale de Paris (France), Bar¬ 
clays Bank (United Kingdom) and the 
Dre^dnerBank A.G. (German Federal 
Republic). 

One of the most valuable services 
which the Sociote performs is the 
periodical publication of a world mo¬ 
netary review, backed by the autho¬ 
rity and information of its seven na¬ 
tional constituents, the latest issue of 
which I summarise here this week and 
next week. 

Series of Reforms 

The world is negotiating a scries of 
international monetary reforms, likely 
to be by far the most significant steps 
taken since the present system was 
devised in Bretton Woods in 1944. The 
outlook for world money markets is 
clouded by these negotiations as well 
a by monetary steps already taken by 
many nations (notably the USA). For- 
casts for individual countries are there¬ 
fore subject to qualifications, 

Althongh any currency crisis creates 
the danger of increasing protection¬ 
ism and capital restrictions, the wide¬ 
spread recognition of the prosperity 
gained from international trade in the 
1960s makes a trade war unlikely in 
the 1970s. Nevertheless, there are 
difficulties to overcome. Although a 
new set of par values will be difficult 
to agree, most nations teem to desire 
fixed, thovg’i adjustable, parities with 
wider trad ng bands and repeal 
US import surcharge. A more 
fundamental and lasting reform of the 
international monetary system must 
take a long time to design and longer 
to implement but the long-term view 
should be optimistic, because we now 
have a chance to reform the system 


as to avoid the recurring monetary 
crisis of recent years. 

The outlook for economic growth in 
major industrial countries in 1972 has 
been clouded by the exchange rate re¬ 
alignment and the US import stir- 
charge. Canada and Japan, as the 
United States major trading partners, 
will be most affected, while West 
Germany, thogh slightly less depen¬ 
dent on trade with the USA may 
eventually transmit any deflationary 
effect to the rest of the EEC. Thus 
a further slowdown in world trade 
growth may keep real economic grow¬ 
th to less than five percent in 1972. 
While this is a countinuing improve¬ 
ment from the 2.5 percent in 1970 and 
estimated 3.8 per cent in 1971, ft is 
less than the six per cent growth, which 
seemed probable for 1972 before the 
currency troubles. 

Japan's Progress 

The most rapid economic growth is 
expected to occur in Japan and North 
America as their economics move in¬ 
to expansion. Although real growth in 
Japan will be low by Japaneses tandards 
it will stillJx: high by world standards. 
Europe is moving into a period of slower 
growth because of the delayed effects of 
the anti-inflationary policies, lower ex¬ 
port demand. and bottlenecks in supp¬ 
lies, except for France where re-expan¬ 
sion has been under way since I itc 1970 
and a real growth rate of 5.5 per 
cent is expected. While inflation will 
continue to concern most industrial 
nations, some progress in containing 
prices has already been made and 
most countries expect a further slow¬ 
ing in increases in 1972. 

The improved outlook for prices in 
1972 and a greater reliance on fiscal 
policy in many countries will allow 
more freedom in monetary policy. All 
countries surveyed expect some degree 
of monetary ease but carefully tuned 
to avoid excess growth. In France, 
Canada, Japan and the USA monetary 
policy had already cased substanti¬ 
ally in late 1970 and 1971. In 1972 
a slower rate of expansion will ac¬ 
commodate already expanding activity 
without rekindling inflationary pres¬ 
sures. In most of western Europe 
monetary policy did not begin to ease 
until mid-1971 and, in view of expect¬ 
ed slowdown in real growth, is likely 
to become more expensive in 1972. 
International interest rate differentials, 
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the original cause of the massive 
short-term capital flows that eventually 
became speculative pressures on ex¬ 
change rates will probably continue 
to narrow in 1972. Short-term rates 
in West Germany, the Netherlands, 
Italy and Japan are expected to fall 
because of easier monetary policies, 
while those in the USA, Canada and 
France may harden slightly. The out¬ 
look is far from certain, however, and 
jcstrictions on Eurodollar movements 
-both tho."e recently imposed in 
Europe and possibility of an easing in 
capital restrictions in the USA—could 
create opposing pressures. Long-term 
interest rates may continue to decline in 
many industrial nations because of the 
better, outlook for prices and because 
of lower investment demand in West 
Germany and the Netherlands. 

Expected Surplus 

Most countries surveyed expect their 
balance in goods and services to wor¬ 
sen in 1972 after excellent records in 
1971. The outstanding exception is the 
USA. The dollar’s relative depreciation 
should mean the re-emergence of a 
small trade surplus after the deficit 
expected in 1971. 

The Eurodollar Market grew subs¬ 
tantially in 1970 and may have again in 
1971 despite large repayments by US 
banks of previous borrowings from 
their European branches. However, a 
much slower rate of growth and per¬ 
haps even an absolute decrease is likely 
in 1972. A further easing and possi¬ 
ble decreased volume is the result of 
lower demand for Eurodollars both by 
US banks and European companies. 

In coatrast the Eurobond Market 
should grow, although its total size 
remains small by international stan¬ 
dards. Lowered confidence in the 
dollar favoured Deutschcmarks, Dutch 
guilders and European Unit of Account 
Bonds in the first three quarters of 
1971. A resumption in the use of 
straight (non-convertible) Dollar Bonds 
is forecast when currency becomes more 
settled. No further large depreciation 
of the dollar is expected. The pro¬ 
bable relaxation in the Eurodollar 
Market will result in an increase of 
funds seeking investment in Eurobonds 
However, the growing demand for the 
sort of flexible financing off.T-'d by 
Eurobonds will tend to kc.p interest 
rates high. 

II 

THE DOLLAR 

President Nixon's economic package 
of August 15, which included suspen¬ 
sion of the dollar's convcriibili'y into 
gold, a temporary lo per cent import 
surcharge and a 90-day wage-price 
freeze, reflected the effect of wide 
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fluctuations in the forces affecting 
the dollar. The last few years have 
witnessed both the most aggressive 
restraints and the greatest monetary 
ease in the recent history of the 
USA. The federal budget has been 
in deficit in all but one (1969) of the 
last few years. Furthermore, the strong 
flow of funds through the Eurodollar 
market and the differences between 
the US and European monetary policies 
have been an aggravating influence. 

Over the past twelve months, econo¬ 
mic policy has sought to eliminate infla¬ 
tion without unduly jeopardising the 
recovery of both business and consu¬ 
mer confidence. With a budget deficit 
provisionally estimated at over $20,000 
million for the year ended June 30, 
1971, it has not been possible to use 
fiscal policy as a deflationary weapon. 
Furthermore, with a 12 per cent in¬ 
crease (in annual terms) of the money 
supply in the first five months of 1971. 
the need for action upon wages and 
prices become pressing. 

Because inflation has weakened the 
competitiveness of US exports, the 
USA may have its first trade deficit in 
this century. This led to the suspen¬ 
sion of dollar convertibility in an 
attempt to minimise the strong capital 
flows induced by what at times have 
been small differences in interest rate 
levels between countries. The tempo¬ 
rary 10 per cent import surcharge was 
imposed to protect the current account 
and as a bargaining counter in the 
international discussions aimed at reha¬ 
bilitating the dollcr within a recons¬ 
tructed monetary order. 

.Recovery Doubtful 

The extent of the recovery in US 
economic activity remains in doubt. 
In the first quarter of 1971, corporate 
profits, productivity, consumer spen¬ 
ding and construction all recorded 
higher rates of activity. However the 
economic performance in the second 
and third quarters lias not been so 
impressive. Interest rates hardened 
while investment indicators began to 
level around the middle of the year. 
Signs of abatement in inflation proved 
temporary and there were fears of a 
renewed wage-price spiral following the 
settlement late in July of the steel 
workers’ pay claim. 

Popular opinion about the new 
economic measures has been favour¬ 
able, even in some ranks of organised 
labour. The financial markets have 
also reacted well: however, it may be 
premature to regard inflation as con¬ 
quered and much will depend on how 
the “severe restraint” to be imposed 
after the wage-price freeze ends 
is implemented. 

If Congress accepts the Adminislra- 
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tion’s proposed tax reduction pro- 
gjamme of some $6,500 million, the 
effects in 1972 could be significant. 
A recovery in economic growth accom¬ 
panied by moderation in inflation 
might ea^e unemployment, and given 
a satisfactory settlement of the general 
pattern of exchange rates, the tempo¬ 
rary import surcharge and US capital 
controls might be relaxed. 

The outlook for interest rates in the 
USA largely depends on foreign in¬ 
fluents. The flow of dollars from pri¬ 
vate banks to central banks via the 
Eurodollar market continues. Owing 
to easier US monetary conditions in 
1970, most US banks headquarters’ 
borrowings from their European 
branches have been returned to the 
Eurodollar market. Subsequently, 
these funds have moved into the cen¬ 
tral banks. Since the floating of the 
dollar, large amounts of these funds 
have been converted into the US govern¬ 
ment bonds with significant influence 
in the recent reducation in interest 
rates. 

IH 

THE FRANC 

The franc has been kept at parity on 
the official exchanges in order to limit 
the effects of the international mone¬ 
tary crisis on France’s economy. 
Growth, in contrast to most other ad¬ 
vanced countries, during the final 
months of 1971 should continue at a 
fairly high rate. Overall, the expan¬ 
sion of the gross domestic product in 
1971 should reach just over 51 per cent. 
In 1972 the growth rate is expected to 
decline slightly, largely because of 
probable demand flagging from abroad. 
Against this, public investment should 
rise and consumer demand be 
sustained. 

The money supply grew rapidly 
during the first half of 1971, total 
liquidity rising at an annual rate 
of about 16 percent. Despite infla¬ 
tion, households' savings have conti¬ 
nued to rise. During the first six 
months of the year an annual rate of 
over 20 per cent was recorded. Long¬ 
term savings have also been buoyant: 
issues of transferable securities rose by 
43 per cent during the first eight 
months compared with the same 
period last year, so that in total the 
rate of savings for households in 1971 
is likply to approach the 1970s high 
level of 17 per cent of disposable in¬ 
come. 

To counter the increased liquidity, 
the Bank of France may adopt a more 
restrictive monetary policy. New mea¬ 
sures to enforce quantitative credit res¬ 
trictions are unlikely, but regulations 
governing mandatory reserves may be¬ 
come more stringent. The debts of 
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banks to the Bank of France on the 
open market are still considerable. In 
July, money market rates were lowered 
to discourage the inflow of foreign 
capital. As these measures proved 
ineffective, regulatory measures re¬ 
quiring the banks to hold foreign cur¬ 
rencies to the levels of August 3 were 
introduced and the market rates for 
money callable at 24 hours were raised 
to around six per cent. Long-term rates 
are likely to level at around 84-9 per 
cent. 

As in the current year, the budget 
for 1972 should be balanced. Total 
expenditure will rise by just under 10 
per cent, capital spending accounting 
for most of the increase. Flexibility 
will be maintained to sustain economic 
expansion and some fiscal alleviation 
is possible if necessary to encourage 
investment. 

Cost of Living 

In the first seven months of 1971 the 
cost of living index rose by 3.6 per 
cent. With the rise in import prices 
resulting from higher exchange rates in 
certain currencies, price rises over the 
year will probably reach six per cent. 
No official freeze on prices is likely 
but, in a first phase, an attempt will be 
made to moderate increases by a bila¬ 
teral contract policy, in which industry 
would agree not to raise prices by 
over 1.5 per cent, while the govern¬ 
ment would not increase the burden on 
companies. The rise in the cost of liv¬ 
ing is expected to slow to around four 
per cent in 1972. The balance of trade 
since the start of 1971 has been favour¬ 
able. Over the first eight months there 
was a slight surplus together with a 
growth in trade compared to 1970, 
with exports expanding sharply. How¬ 
ever, prospects for the out-turn for the 
year as a whole have become less 
favourable, as imports in recent months 
have tended to grow faster than ex¬ 
ports. 

The 10 per cent surcharge on 
exports to America should not have 
any marked effect (sales to the USA 
account for only some five per cent of 
French exports), while the continued 
maintenance of the ‘trade franc’ at its 
previous rate will favour exports and 
hold down imports. However, the 
trade balance at the end of the year and 
into 1972 could, if foreign demand were 
to flag and if international competition 
stiffens, show a slight deficit. The 
balance of payments on current account 
in 1971 will probably be in deficit be¬ 
cause of a substantial deficit in invisi¬ 
ble transactions, and this is unlikely to 
improve in 1972. Nevertheless a con¬ 
siderable capital inflow will put the 
overall balance of payments in sur¬ 
plus. The introduction Of double ex¬ 
change rate on the market now ap- 
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pears to have stemmed the inflow of 
floating capital, but during the firs! 
eight months of 1971 official currency 
reserves rose by $2,100 million even 
after the repayment to the IMF of 
loans totalling *1,000 million. 

IV 

THE MARK 

Within a few months of floating and 
less than two years after a nine per cent 
revaluation, the D-mark has again ap¬ 
preciated in terms of the US dollar by 
10 per cent. On a foreign trade basis the 
revaluation against all foreign curren¬ 
cies is about seven per cent, though the 
current account of the West German 
balance of payments already showed a 
deficit before the D mark was per¬ 
mitted to float. The foreign trade sur¬ 
pluses, so far only slightly diminished, 
have been over-compensated by deficits 
in the balance of services and trans¬ 
fers. The D-mark’s strong position in 
the first instance arose because the 
Bundesbank tried consistently to light 
inflation by a tight money policy and 
high interest rates. As a consequence 
of the downturn in interest rates in the 
USA and in the Eurodollar market 
during 1970, this policy attracted un¬ 
desired foreign funds, undermining do¬ 
mestic restraint. To ward off this 
inflow, the government, in early May, 
decided to float the D-mark, with the 
declared intention of returning to the 
old parity as soon as possible. 

This intention has, however, proved 
unrealistic. Under the influence of the 
high interest rates in West Ger¬ 
many and the movement of speculative 
funds, the D-mark's exchange rate 
moved further away from the old in¬ 
tervention point. Prior to the intro¬ 
duction of the US measures on August 
15, 1971, the revaluation had already 
cached 8.5 per cent. 

The most recent official comment 
on the size of the final revaluation of 
the D-mark—within a general realign¬ 
ment of parities—has been the state¬ 
ment by Prof. Schiller, Minister of 
Economics and Finance, that it should 
not exceed eight per cent. Subsequently, 
the Bundesbank purchased several 
hundreds of millions of US dollars. 

Naturally the outlook for the West 
German economy depends largely on 
developments in the international mone¬ 
tary system. However, the economy 
has deteriorated since the floating of 
the mark. Persistent increases in both 
wage costs and prices are the only re¬ 
minders of the past boom. The cost of 
living index for the first time since 1951 
has risen in the first five months of 
1971 by five per cent. A profit squeeze 
has forced companies to reduce invest¬ 
ment expenditure; incoming orders— 
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in real terms—have been substantially 
lower than a year ago and in some key 
industries the backlog is rapidly declin¬ 
ing. Numbers employed in industry 
have decreased by more than 160,000 
within one year. Industrial output has 
been stagnating since April and in a 
number of enterprises short-time work 
has been introduced. GNP will show a 
real growth of no more than one or two 
per cent for the second half of 1971. 

In contrast to the 1966-67 recession. 
West Germany is unable to balance a 
lack of domestic demand by increased 
exports. Exports rose by nine per cent 
in the first three full months of the 
DM flotation (June-August, 1971). This 
however, is misleading, because the 
increase is largely the result of order 
backlogs, and the effects of the US 
measures have yet to be taken into 
account. Since exports account for 
approximately 20 per cent of industrial 
sales with about 10 per cent of total 
sales abroad going to the USA, there 
must be serious repercussions. 

After long hesitation, the Bundes¬ 
bank decided to ease credit policy 
slightly. Reducing interest rates and 
more generous lending facilities will, it 
is hoped, prevent further slackening in 
the economy. At the same time bor¬ 
rowing on the Euromarkets, induced 
by more favourable interest rates, may 
be restricted with the consequence of 
at least stabilising the foreign exchange 
rate. To limit speculative inflows, 
interest on bank deposits of non-resi¬ 
dents has, for some time been prohibi¬ 
ted. Moreover, a bill is being pre¬ 
pared to obligo companies borrowing 
abroad to keep up to 50 per cent of 
these borrowings with the Bundesbank 
as non-interest-bearing deposits. 

V 

THE POUND STERLING 

If, at the end of last year, observers 
forecast that in 1971 the £ would be 
consistently close to its upper parity of 
S2.42, still fewer could have suspected 
ihat in October, 1971, sterling would 
be floating in a position of strength. 
As had long seemed likely, flexibility 
was born of a crisis. For a week 
following President Nixon’s announce¬ 
ment on August 15 the exchanges were 
closed; when they reopened, the £, still 
with an official parity of $2.40 but no 
longer with an upper limit, moved 
firmly towards S2 .47. As a precaution 
against the rate being forced still higher 
by speculative inflows, thereby endanger¬ 
ing the competitiveness of UK exports 
and also possibly weakening the UK’s 
position in negotiations on future pari¬ 
ties, fresh exchange controls have since 
been introduced and Bank Rate cut to 
five per cent, the lowest level since Feb¬ 
ruary 1964. The interesting stuaton 
now arises, therefore, that there arc 
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restrictions on both the inward and 
outward movement of funds. 

The strength of the £ is partly illu¬ 
sory in that other currencies have also 
moved upwards, so that on balance 
the £’s relative position is little altered, 
but it remains a fact that the currency 
is firm and that a speculative inflow is 
currently more of a danger than an 
outflow. Why is the £ so strong ? In 
the first quarter of 1971 considerable 
strength was derived from the mainte¬ 
nance of higher rates of interest in 
London than overseas; since that time, 
however, this differential has been 
reduced. A growth of sterling reserves 
of overseas countries and speculative 
inflows have helped, but underpinning 
the firm tone of the £ is an unexpected¬ 
ly healthy trading position. Despite 
long-standing concern about the 
eilect of a higher than average rate of 
inflation on competitiveness in overseas 
markets, exports have increased in 
volume and value; imports have shown 
a weaker upward trend, contributing to 
an average monthly trading surplus 
over 197l’s first eight months of £14 
million, compared to a near balance in 
1970. With net invisible earnings runn¬ 
ing at some £50 million per month, the 
current balance of payments surplus 
for 1971 as a whole could clearly 
exceed the record of £579 million 
established in 1970 

Pessimistic Estimate 

Many, however, fear that the exter¬ 
nal position may deteriorate as the 
economy revives in the wake of the 
Chancellor's July measures, when gro¬ 
wing domestic demand could draw in 
an increasing volume of imports and 
tend to divert goods from the market. 
Certainly the balance of payment will 
weaken, but to talk of a deficit on 
current account in 1972 is over-pessi¬ 
mistic. On the one side, the recent 
sharp upturn in exports may be more 
than temporary; on the other, the 
strength of the domestic recovery is 
uncertain and in any case there is 
usually a long lag before ail import 
boom materialises. Nevertheless, tra¬ 
ding considerations suggest that sooner 
or later sterling will weaken. Longer- 
term factors also, particularly the effect 
on the balance of payments of entry 
into the Common Market, suggest that 
the pound must move downwards. 
Clearly such a change of parity would 
be more easily achieved if currencies 
continue to float or if some form of 
“gliding parity” were to be introduced; 
equally apparent arc the dangers inhe¬ 
rent in refixing the pound in any gene¬ 
ral currency realignment on the hasis 
of its present strength. 

NOTE: Next week’s article will 
cover the Dutch guilder, Italian lira, 
Canadian dollar, Swiss franc and the 
Japanese yen. 
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Has India’s agriculture at last broken 
through the climatic barrier? Farming 
jn this country has traditionally been a 
gamble in the monsoons because of 
the five-year cycle of fluctuating rain¬ 
fall. It has generally been our experi¬ 
ence that in every five-year period, 
there is one year of very good rainfall 
and another year of very poor rainfall, 
the remaining three years having rainfall 
records moving between these limits. 
Given these circumstances the country 
has naturally been forced to put up 
with corresponding movements in lev¬ 
els of harvests. The question has 
always been whether scientific manage¬ 
ment of agriculture in this country 
would ever reach a point where farm¬ 
ing would be enabled to become a master 
instead of being the slave of its clima¬ 
tic environment. Do we now have an 
answer to this question? There are 
bright prospects of a bumper wheat 
harvest in 1971-72 and when this ex¬ 
pectation is realised, we would have 
had not only above-average wheat 
crops but crops steadily increasing in 
volume over five years in succession. 
The 1971-72 harvest, at its expected 
level of 25 million tons, will have 
rendered anachronistic the fourth Plan 
target of 24 million tons. So far as the 
main wheat growing areas are concern¬ 
ed, it does seem as if the package 
of improved farm practices, combined 
with advances achieved in the infra¬ 
structure, has managed to make agri¬ 
culture very much less of a gamble 
than it has traditionally been. Whether 
the green revolution has come of age or 
not, it has at least emerged from the 
..nxieties of adolescence. 

• * 

“A seminar for hundred? Cocktails 
for three hundred? And a concert 
for a thousand?” asks an Ashoka 
Hotel (New Delhi) advertisement, 
which goes on to promise that this 
hotel “has all the special facilities you 
need for special occasions'’. The 
advertisement makes particular men¬ 
tion of “the right-sized room with best 
amenities” and it emphasises “perfect 
acoustics”. About “acoustics”, at any 
rate, those who attended, on November 
24, the seminar on “India and the 
European Common Market” organised 
by the Foreign Affairs Association of 
India and held within the hospitable 
precincts of the Ashoka Hotel, could 
have had no complaints at all except 
that the acoustics were so perfect that 
they could hear more clearly than 


what was being said at the seminar 
itself the carpentering that was going 
on in an adjoining room. 

* * 

The programme for the seminar I 
just referred to, was issued over the 
signature of “Prof R. K. Amin, cx-MP, 
Director of Seminar”. It is quite true 
that when Mr Amin was a member of 
the Lok Sabha he earned a name for 
himself by making solid contributions 
to debates on economic affairs, but I 
should have thought that there is 
much more to Mr Amin than his having 
been an MPonce. He is after all an able 
and painstaking observer of the nat¬ 
ional economy and is known for his 
interest in economic research and ana¬ 
lysis. Is it necessary even for men of 
distinction like him to keep on remind¬ 
ing the public or, perhaps, even them¬ 
selves that they once were MPs? It is 
bad enough that many of those who 
are currently MPs seem to think that 
they belong to a special class. Do ex- 
MPs also want to be regarded as a 
race of men apart? Incidentally, The 
Hindustan Times , reporting on the 
seminar, referred to Mr R. K. Amin as 
*‘former MP”. Was this tongue-in- 
chcek, or was it an indication of the 
power of suggestion? 

* * 

The Indian Consumers* Union was 
inaugurated by Mr Y. B. Chavan in 
New Delhi on November 22. The 
audience was rather thin and this might 
have been due in part to the fact that 
the function was held on the forenoon 
of a Monday. All the same, the hard 
truth has to be faced that there is, in 
our national community, a certain lack 
of confidence in the proposition that 
individuals, by taking thought and act¬ 
ing with their fellows, could influence 
to their advantage the economic en¬ 
vironment or the social climate. This 
being so, the Indian Consumers' Union, 
I am afraid, cannot look for quick re¬ 
sults in terms of public response. It 
therefore cannot spare itself in doing 
either its home work or in carrying 
out its field work—and its problems are 
not made any the Jess simple by the 
necessity under which it is labouring 
of mobilising material resources with¬ 
out compromising its aims and activi¬ 
ties. It has to sleer clear of the Scylla 
of business embrace on the one hand 
and the Charybdis of government pat¬ 
ronage on the other. 

Meanwhile the union is planning to 
hold an all-India Conference on Con¬ 


sumer Orientation in New Delhi from 
December 4 to 6. This conference will 
be its first big opportunity for bring¬ 
ing itself to the notice of the public. 
Its real impact on the people, however, 
will be felt only after it has worked for 
some time on a concrete programme 
of constructive action in identifying 
urgent consumer problems and formu¬ 
lating both strategy and tactics for 
dealing with them. 

* :c 

I was in the Nilgiris recently and 
could furbish my information about 
the Todas and their way of life. Al¬ 
though the outside world is now very 
much with them, these people seem to 
have successfully resisted the attempts 
of the Tamil Nadu government to 
wean them from their pastoral life and 
make of them settled agriculturists. 
Whether the state government’s policy 
has been sound at all is of course a 
matter of opinion. It has in any case 
failed for the time being. The explanat¬ 
ion is simple enough. To the Toda the 
buffalo is not just cattle. It is his cult 
and culture. To tend it or ritualise it 
makes for much in his way of life. 
To turn from this to tilling the land 
would be for him to lose not merely 
his tribal personality but even the mean¬ 
ing of his individual existence. Not 
surprisingly, then, the Todas have 
leased the lands allocated to them 
for agriculture to men from the farming 
communities in the Nilgiris and firmly 
stuck to their pastoral way of life cen¬ 
tred in their dairy ritual featuring the 
buffalo. 

The state government however docs 
not appear to be in a mood to give up. 
Its energies are now bent towards per¬ 
suading the Todas to take to modern 
dairying if not the cultivation of crops. 
The economic argument is reasonable 
enough. The Toda buffalo is not econo¬ 
mically viable as milch cattle while 
there is just not enough pasturage in 
the Nilgiris lor unregulated grazing 
on the slopes to be allowed indefinitely. 
The state government apparently hopes 
to succeed, in due course, in persuading 
the Todas to grow fodder grass or fod¬ 
der vegetables and even switch over 
from the buffalo to cross-bred cows as 
the basis for more economic and effi¬ 
cient dairying. But once' again the 
problem would be the ritualistic role 
of the buffalo which has so far been 
firmly resisting all erosion or encroach¬ 
ment. 

V.B. 
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Trade Winds 


CAR PRICES 

The Supreme Court declared on 
November 24, 1971, as inopera¬ 

tive statutory selling prices of 
Fiat, Ambassador and Standard 
Herald cars fixed by the govern¬ 
ment of India by its notification of 
November 21, 1969. The revised 
higher prices subsequently fixed by the 
Car Prices Enquiry Commission were 
also declared unacceptable by the 
court. The court directed the govern¬ 
ment to refix within two months the 
selling prices for the cars in accord¬ 
ance with principles it laid down in 
its judgment. The ex-factoiy selling 
prices fixed by the commission were 
respectively Rs 14.787, Rs 15,220 and 
Rs 15,769 for Fiat 1100-D, Standard 
Herald (four-door) and Hindustan 
Ambassador cars, against Rs 14,325, 
Rs 14,003 and Rs 15,316 fixed by the 
Motor Car Price Control Order of 
September, 1969. 

Accepting a suggestion which 
emanated from the court during 
the first stage of arguments on 
the writ petitions, the government 
appointed in May, 1970 the Car Price 
Enquiry Commission to take into con¬ 
sideration all relevant matters, techni¬ 
cal and financial, and suggest fair sell¬ 
ing prices for the three passenger cars. 
When the commission's report and 
government’s view were placed before 
the court, the manufacturers objected 
to the basis on which the commission 
had made its recommendations, and 
the factors it had taken into considera¬ 
tion as relevant. 

The court observed in its 
judgment that the commission 
was “an expert body” and it would 
direct deviation from its report only 
where there had been a departure 
from established principles or where 
the conclusions of the commission 
were shown to be demonstrably wrong 
or erroneous. Upholding the view 
expressed by commission, the court 
said that the cost on account of 
warranty, including labour charges 
(for servicing cars etc. during the 
warranty period) and bonus payable 
to the employees should be borne by 
the manufacturers, and had been rightly 
excluded by the Commission from the 
calculation of “ex-works costs”. It has 
been pointed out that the minimum 
bonus of four per cent compulsorily pay¬ 
able under the Bonus Act should, how¬ 
ever, be allowed to be included in the 


cost of manufacture. Capacity utilisation 
of a manufacturing unit, the quality of 
its product and the maintenance of 
proper standards at various levels of 
production were all relevant factors in 
the determination of the fair price, the 
court declared. 

CONSUMERS’ UNION 

The Finance Minister, Mr Y. B. 
Chavan, opened, the Indian Consumers’ 
Union recently. Registered in Septem¬ 
ber last, the union will hold its first 
all-India consumers’ conference in 
New Delhi early next year. Mr Chavan, 
who had made a strong plea for build¬ 
ing up a well organised consumer 
resistance movement after the pre¬ 
sentation of the last budget, said: 
“This movement will have to be supple¬ 
mentary to counter price increases. It 
cannot be an alternative to govern¬ 
mental action and responsibility. Only 
this kind of concerted attack on the 
problem can yield fruitful results.” 
The Finance Minister asked the 
organisers of the union to see that 
the movement remained constructive 
in character and non-political in 
approach. He said that in several 
advanced countries like the US, the 
UK, Canada and Japan the consumer 
movement could grow into a force 
which the trading community had to 
take notice. The chairman of the union 
Mr Manubhai Shah, stated that if 
necessary, the union will resist the 
price rise by ‘‘picketing and other 
suitable action programmes.” 

MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 

The Fourth International Manage¬ 
ment Conference of Asian Asso¬ 
ciation of Management Organi¬ 
sation of the International 
Council for Scientific Management 
(AAMOCIOS) was held in New Delhi 
from November 22 to November 27, 
1971 in which nearly 600 delegates 
from various countries participated. 
The theme of the conference was tradi¬ 
tion and modernity. Several delegates 
participating in the conference related 
far reaching changes taking place 
in economic and technological fields 
in their respective countries and revea¬ 
led the manner in which management 
patterns were being forced to adapt to 
the new situations. Changes in the 
management techniques were there¬ 
fore, found to be necessary with the 
rapid changes taking place in the 
technological. processes. One of the 


delegates stated that businessmen in 
traditional societies seemed to find it 
easier to accept better production 
methods, essentially the cost reducing 
art, than to accept the value of diffe¬ 
rent approach to marketing. The 
pressure for change came rather from 
governments which sought better 
export performance to improve fore¬ 
ign exchange earnings. 

One of the suggestions made at the 
conference was the rapid extention of 
management systems to agriculture. 
Delegates were of the opinion that 
farmers in the future would seek the 
services of management consultancies 
and stressed the need for evolving 
systems suitable for small and medium 
sized farms. The delegates welcomed 
the suggestion that the management 
of public enterprises should arrange 
courses in management techniques for 
senior and middle line managers of 
government controlled concerns. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY 

The American Library in the capital 
celebrated its 25th anniversary between 
November 21 and 24. Started as a re¬ 
ference library in 1946 with 3,000 
books, it now has no less than 25,000 
books and a very hrge number of 
periodicals and pamphlets. The four- 
day celebrations brought together the 
old members and authors who had 
made fruitful use of the facilities pro¬ 
vided by the library. The use of new 
gadgets acquired by the library such 
as the microfilm and microfiche reader 
printer were demonstrated. The Vice- 
President, Mr G. S. Pathak who inau¬ 
gurated the celebrations on November 
21, made a feeling reference to the 
useful role of the library in building 
bridges between India and the USA. 
At the various functions organised by 
the library to demonstrate the increas¬ 
ing facilities available, well-deserved 
tributes were paid to Mrs Kamala 
Kapur—the librarian—and her collea¬ 
gues for converting the library into an 
extremely useful institution. 

GUJARAT'S PLEAS 

The President of the Federation of 
Gujarat Mills and Industries, Mr 
Charan Singh Chawla, stated at a news 
conference here last week that his Fede¬ 
ration and the Central Gujarat Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce strongly felt that 
the development of the Baroda petro¬ 
chemical complex should be arranged 
in such a manner that the outmit of 
the basic products and their utilisation 
by the user industries were well coor¬ 
dinated so that problems regarding 
excess production or lack of timely and 
adequate demand did not arise. The 
two bodies, he added, were, further, of 
the view that some of the downstream 
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nroje;ts in this petro-chemical complex 
should be in the joint sector. 

Mr Chawla stressed that in view of 
the widespread development of electro¬ 
nics industry in and around Baroda, 
there was a strong case for the setting 
up of a telecommunication equipment 
project in Gujarat. The Koyaii refinery, 
he suggested, should be expanded to 10 
million tonnes This would obviate the 
need for setting up a new refinery in 
north-west India which would definitely 
be more expensive. A part of the crude 
oil requirements of the Koyaii refinery, 
he observed, could be imported. 

Mr Chawla pleaded for the setting of 
the national river board to ensure opti¬ 
mum utilisation of the river waters in 
the country which was hampered by 
inter-state differences. The board, he 
suggested, should be composed of top 
experts. It should be empowered to 
take decisions on merits and have them 
implemented. There was great need, 
Mr Chawla added, of developing an all- 
weather port at Dahej. With its ideal 
location and close proximity to the 
Koyaii refinery and a hinterland of 
immense economic potential, this port 
could greatly relieve conjestion at 
other large ports, beside helping the 
economy of an underdeveloped region. 

Mr Chawla further called for the 
construction of a nuclear power station 
in Gujarat because of the Jack of ade¬ 
quate hydro-clectric resources in the 
state and the difficulties of hauling coal 
from very distant areas in east India. 
A speedy implementation of the Nar¬ 
mada river project, he felt, could also 
go some way in meeting the power 
shortage in Gujarat. Mr Chawla further 
wanted the fixation of gas price in 
Gujarat at a reasonable level so that 
the industry was not burdened with 
unduly high fuel costs. 

With a view to raising industrial 
production in the country, Mr Chawla 
thought that licensing procedures 
needed to be further simplified and 
positive guidance and incentives ought 
to be given to new industrial units. 

VANASPATI PRICES 

In view of the fall in groundnut oil 
prices in recent weeks, prices of vanas- 
pati have been reduced by 10 paise per 
kg in each of the four zones with 
effect from November 23, 1971. The 
revised prices have been notified by 
government under the Vegetable Oil 
Products Control Order, 1947, separate 
prices being fixed for sale by producers, 
wholesalers and retailers. The maxi¬ 
mum retail prices of vanaspati in diffe¬ 
rent packsizes, and when sold loose, 
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exclusive of sales tax and other local 
taxes, will be as under :— 


Zone 16.5 kg. 4.0 kg. 2.0 kg. Loose 

per kg. 

Rs Rs Rs Rs 

North 83 44 22.17 11.57 5.06 

South 79 90 21.31 11 14 4 84 

East 83.99 22.31 11.63 5.09 

West 81.43 21.68 11.32 4 94 


ASIAN TRADE FAIR 

The groundbreaking ceremony of 
the Third Asian International Trade 
Fair to be held in New Delhi in 
November 1972 was performed recent¬ 
ly. The austere ceremony was the 
beginning of the construction pro¬ 
gramme of‘Asia 72’, expected to be an 
important exposition to be held in this 
country. An open-air exhibition of 
models ;;nd blueprints was also on 
display to give an idea of what the fair 
would look like. 

TRADE WITH BULGARIA 

India and Bulgaria recently reviewed 
their bilateral trade arrangements and 
considered measures to balance their 
trade in the coming years. The talks 
were held with an eight-member offi¬ 
cial Bulgarian delegation headed by 
Deputy Mnister for Foreign Trade, 
Mr. V.G. Grantcharov, which arrived 
in this country to finalise the trade 
protocol for 1972 under the long-term 
trade and payments agreement. This 
country had a trade deficit of nearly 
Rs 30 lakhs in 1969, which had risen 
to about Rs 4.84 crorcs in 1970, des¬ 
pite substantial increase in the trade 
between the two countries. As against 
imports worth Rs 12.7 crores in 
1970, India’s exports to Bulgaria to¬ 
talled Rs 7.21 crores. 

IN DO-SOVIET SHIPPING 

An lndo-Sovict protocol was signed 
recently for the strengthening of the 
joint liner shipping service between 
the two countries. It is proposed to 
improve the co-ordinating machinery 
at both Soviet and Indian ends and the 
turn-round of ships at ports in the 
two countries. A technical committee 
is proposed to be set up to examine 
the scope of utilisation of cargo in the 
Indo-Soviet trade. The protocol sign¬ 
ing marked the completion of 15 years 
of lndo-Sovict shipping during which 
the operations had increased from six 
ships from either country doing 12 
sailing a year to 18 ships doing 36 
sailings. The present level of 72 sail¬ 
ing a year by Indian and Soviet ships 
is expected to be maintained in the 
coming year. Shipping service bet¬ 
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ween India and Soviet Union com¬ 
menced in 1956. 

I.D.B.I, 

Total sanctions (gross) and disbur¬ 
sals of Industrial Development Bank 
of India during the quarter July- 
Scptcmbcr 1971 increased by 61 per 
cent and 37 per cent respectively as 
compared to the corresponding quarter 
of 1970-71. Sanctions and disbursals 
in July-Septcmber 1971 were Rs 21.9 
crores and Rs 21.3 crores, respectively. 
The bulk of the increase in the assis¬ 
tance sanctioned during the quarter 
under review, was accounted for by a 
sharp increase in export assistance— 
both direct and refinance—and in 
rediscounting of bills. Direct export 
finance totalling Rs 1.6 crores (in res¬ 
pect of export of boilers to Malaysia 
and textile machinery to Iran and 
UAR) was sanctioned during the 
quarter, as against Rs 0.8 crorc during 
July-Septcmber 1970. Sanctions for 
refinance against export credit amoun¬ 
ted to Rs 2.2 crores as compared to 
Rs 0.2 crore during July-September 

1970. The amount of bills rediscounted 
during July-September 1971 was more 
than double the figure for correspon¬ 
ding quarter of the previous year 
whereas assistance under refinance of 
industrial loans was higher by 55 per 
cent. The proportion of refinance in 
respect of loans to small-scale indus¬ 
tries and small road transport opera¬ 
tors to total refinance during the 
quarter was higher at 67 per cent as 
compared to 59 per cent for the 
corresponding quarter of the previous 
year. 

AIR FRANCE YOUTH FARES 

Air France has introduced special 
youth fares, about 50 per cent less 
than existing fares, between India and 
France from November 22, 1971. 

Indian youths from 12th to 30th birth¬ 
day will be able to travel on the special 
fares. Under the youth fares an eco¬ 
nomy class round trip ticket between 
Delhi/Bombay and Paris will cost Rs 
2,993 (US $399); between Calcutta and 
Paris Rs 3,750 (US $500) and between 
Madras and Paris Rs 3,525 (US $470). 

NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Mr A.K. Sen has been appointed 
C hairman of the Board of Directors of 
Indian Oxygen Limited in succession to 
Mr N.Dandekcr who has resigned from 
the Board with effect from December 1, 

1971. Mr N. Dandeker has been 
Chairman of the board of the com¬ 
pany since April 1, 1963. Mr A. K. Sen 
was Managing Director of the com¬ 
pany and retired on March 31, 1971, 
when he was succeeded by Mr K. 
Hartley, the company's present Manag¬ 
ing Director. 
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Expansion in Public Sec 
Oil Refining and Marke 


Indianoil Chairman M. Rama Brahmam's Sta 


Gentlemen, 

On the occasion of the 12th Annual 
General Meeting of the Indian Oil 
Corporation it gives me great pleasure to 
welcome you and utilise the opportunity 
to recapitulate the performance of your 
organisation for the year 1970*71. 

The report of your Directors and the 
Audited statement of accounts are already 
in your hands. With your permission 
I propose to take them as read. 

I took over as the Chairman of your 
Corporation only a few months ago. 

But I am emboldened by the feeling that 
I am no stronger to the organisation or to 
the oil industry with which I have been 
intimately connected for over a decade. 
My association with the Corporation had 
a brief break when I was called upon to 
head a modern, sensitive and sophisticated 
refinery in the South in which considerable 
Indian technical skills and expertise had 
gone in to bring about the fruition of 
another enterprise with Government 
participation. 

It gives me great happiness to lay before 
you the steady ai«J phenomenal growth 
of your company, which, unmindful of the 
' severe competition from established 
foreign oil companies, has come to be 
reckoned as the biggest oil refining and 
marketing organisation both in private 
and public sectors. The commissioning of 
the first public sector refinery in Gauhoti 
in Assam in 1962 followed by a chain of 
public sector refineries, modern pipeline 
■transportation of petroleum products and 
the nation-wide marketing net work to 
undertake distribution of vital petroleum 
products to far flung corners had all acted 
as catalysts in India's economic life over 
the past decade. 

r 

During the year, your refineries processed 
6.34 million tonnes of crude oil. 

The turnover of the Corporation for the 
year amounted to Rs. 720.01 crores as 
against Rs. 634.41 crores during the last 
year resulting in an increase of 13 49% 
over the previous year. In terms of quantity, 
the total sales of your Corporation during 
the year was 11.61 million kls as against 
10.64 million kls during the last year; thus 
recording an increase of about 9.1% over 
the previous year. 

This brings the all India market participation 
to 51.6%. Both on the relining and on the 
marketing side your company has improved 
its position of leadership in the industry. 

Your Corporation has laid a lot of emphasis 
on the service aspect of its operations. 
Provision has been made for trained staff 
to provide technical and sales service to the 
Corporation's vast body Of Government 
and other customers spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. 


Profit during the year before providing for 
depreciation and interest amounts to 
Rs. 31.32 crores as against Rs. 36.20 
crores for the previous year. Profit after 
depreciation and interest amounts to 
Rs. 15.77 crores during the year as against 
Rs. 20.41 crores during the previous year. 

In spite of the higher production and 
highest turnover, the profits of your 
Corporation were reduced from Rs. 20.41 
crores in the previous year to Rs. 15.77 
crores during the year showing a 
reduction of Rs. 4.64 crores. 

Prior years expenses increased from 
Rs. 2.06 crores to Rs. 4.55 crores showing 
an increase of Rs. 2.49 crores. Whole of 
this amount is on account of the retro¬ 
spective increase in the price of crude 
oil since the inception of Gujarat Refinery, 
in respect of crude oil supplied by Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission; there is also an 
element of a higner rate for crude oil pay¬ 
able to Oil India for the period of 
January/March 1970. 

The cost of crude oil as compared to the 
basis on which the payments were made 
In the earlier years was higher by Rs. 2.5 
crores for the financial year 1970-71. 

Thus the cost of raw materials accounted 
for reduction in the profit by about Rs. 5 crores. 

The Corporation had to pay 
devaluation duty amounting to Rs. 97 
lakhs which resulted in an additional 
burden during the year under review. 

Thera were also unavoidable losses 
totalling Rs. 2.89 crores resulting from 
under-recoveries of laland Freight 
(Rs. 0.40 crores). Sales Tax 
(1.39 crores) and coastal transportation 
cost (Rs. 1.10 crores). 

The foregoing reductions aggregate 
to a sum of Rs. 8.86 crore3 which would 
otherwise have been added to the over-ali 
profitability of your Corporation. The out¬ 
look for the noxt year 1971 -72 is promising 
and the Corporation will undoubtedly show 
better results. 

Although the paid-up capital of your 
company is Rs. 71.18 crores, your Corpora¬ 
tion has earned net profits aggregating to 
about Rs. 73.5 crores since the 
amalgamation of Indian Refineries Limited 
with Indian Oil Company in the year 1964. 
Your Corporation has also generated inter¬ 
nal resources totalling about Rs. 119 88 
crores and has repaid about Rs. 9.58 
crores- loan to the Government—thus 
reducing the loan capital to Rs. 44.15 
crorer,. You will be pleased to know that 
the Kaldia Refinery project estimated to 
cost Rs 68 crores is being financed to a 
very targe extent out of Corporation's own 
internal resources. Outstandings were 
substantially reduced and amounted to 
Rs. 33.57 crores as against Rs. 39.71 


crores at the end of the last year. 
Outstandings at the end of the year 
represented 15 days* sale as comp* 
22 days' sale during the previous yi^ 

Your Directors have recommended to 
to maintain the dividend at 7% on £ 
paid-up capital of theCorporetion.Th 
be the fifth consecutive year during* 
the dividend is being paid—the total 
amount of dividend paid during these 
will be Rs. 23.87 crores. representing 
over 33% of the paid-up capital of the 
Corporation, i.e. Rs. 71.18 crores. 

May I now bring to your notice a few 
distinctive features of your Cor 

In addition to the three operating 
refineries—which are working very 
satisfactorily—construction of Haldia 
Refinery is progressing satisfactorily 
it is expected that the fuel part of the 
refinery will go on stream in the first 
quarter of 1973 and the lube compln 
mid 1973. The three existing refinems 
Gauhati, Barauni and Jawaharnagar 
achieved crude throughput of 6.3* 
tonnes. While your refineries e: Gu| 
and Barauni continued to operate at 


higher than their designed capacities 
there was a slight shortfall in tne 


throughput of Gauhati Refinery mai 
account of frequent interruptions in 


unit operation due to failure and u 
power supply and the difficulties of 
uplifting of products of Siliguri and 


restricted availability of crude. 



Sim M Rama Brahmam 


This is the speech delivered by the Chairman Shri M. Rama Brahmam at the 12th Annual General Meeting of the Company held on the 16th Nove 
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the request of the Ministry of Petroleum 
‘hemicals. your Corporation has 
pared feasibility reports for two new 
jg.root refineries, one at Bongaigaon 
team and the other in North-West 
lion of India. 

i m atter of satisfaction to all of us to 
* that a r.tart was made to produce 
| in Gauliati Refinery for the first time 
torch 1971 and the production will be 
ped up accordingly as the demand 
LPG in Assam develops. Again the 
ing Unit of that refinery achieved a 
ird run of 132 days, the highest so for 
^ved. In the matter of product 
varies in that refinery, a percentage of 
was achieved against the anticipated 
very or 89.2%, The performance of 
irat Refinery also continued to be 
essive. During the year, 17.981 MT of 
as against 11,087 MT in the previous 
were marketed. Likewise, the Barauni 
tery has also recorded production 
fe the installed capacity and the 
oved maintenance techniques has 
led the Phenol Extraction Unit of that 
ary to achieve a record run of 
days during the year which is the 
Kt so far. 

performance of the Pipeline Projects 
Men equally impressive. The Barauni* 
ur Section of the Pipelines achieved 
throughput of 1,03,318 MT of 
oil products in the month of March 
For the first time, black oil product, 
10 was also transported alongwith 
lite oil products through this sector 
dine in April 1971. All the four 
pipelines together account for the 
tnt of 2.62 million tonnes of 
>um products during the year. In 
i, two feasibility studies for laying 
s, i.e a product pipeline from 
toRajbandh and a crude oil pipeline 
suitable port on the Western Coast 
proposed refinery in North-West 
together with off-shore facilities 
'pared and submitted to tho 
nt.The latter pipeline is expected 
•bout R$. 75 crores for transporta- 
Imported crude to the proposed 
in the North-West Region. 

>ing programme impose a very 
|responsibility on your Corporation 
‘ i ®very confidence that your 
A engineers who have now 
i adequate experience in handling 
[ojacts will live up to discharge 
nsponsibilities in the most efficient 
nomicat manner. 

■close of the year, your Corporation 
^distribution facilities at 24 port 
Pelme installations, 1 inland 
Njn, 359 upcountry depots of ell 
aviation refuelling stations end 
•11 outlets. 


The Corporation has now developed 
sophisticated air refuefllnq facilities at 
68 air fields end during The year the 
Corporation nandled about 70% aviation 
fuel businoss in the country. During the 
year, the Corporation added 323 retail 
outlebMhus raising the numbei of retail 
outlets to 3004. The number of retail out 
lets, according to the planned target will 
be substantially increased by the end of 
1374 which is the last year of the Fourth 
Plan. Indane marketing was extended to 
13 additional towns during the year 
and presently the requirements of about 
3.63 lakh Indane consumers are being met 
through 102 distributors in over 54 towns. 

It is also planned to extend marketing of 
Indane to about 100 additional tow.is 
during the course of next 18 to 20 months; 
thereby making available approximately 
3.5 lakh additional indane connections to 
customers. Your Corporation also 
continued export promotion add the valuo 
of products exported during the year 
amounted to Rs. 353 lakhs. 

Alongside the development and growth of 
refining and marketing operations, attention 
has also been devoted to research and 
development in these spheres. Accordingly 
It has been decided to establish a Research 
and Development Centre at Faridabad at 
an estimated cost of Rs. 250 lakhs. This 
Centre will undertake the work of product 
development especially in the sphere of 
lubricants and will also render technical 
services to our esteemed customers. The 
Centre is expected to be operative by the 
beginning of 1974. 

The phenomenal growth in the all-round 
activities of your Corporation has 
underlined the need for manpower 
development and training in productivity, 
inventory control and controls over revenue 
expenditure, working capital, etc. During 
the year, 119 training courses were 
conducted at your Corporation's training 
centre at which training was imparted to ■ 
984 officers and 716 other employees 
as well as 167 Defence Services Personnel. 
The Corporation also organised seminars 
for customers such as Railways. Steel 
Plants, etc. in the sphere of optimum 
utilisation of fuel and lubricants. Training 
Departments in the three operating 
refineries at Gauhati, Barauni and Gujarat 
continue to keep the refinery engineers 
and operators up to date with the refining 
and maintenance techniques. 

|t Is gratifying to note that your 
Corporation has, by and large, maintained 
harmonious relations with the trade 
unions consequent upon which it was 
able to avoid any serious industrial strife. 
Your Corporation has also evolved a 
system of communications with staff at 
ail levels to keep them informod of the 
Corporation's programmes and policies. 

Your Corporation's investment in Indian 
Oil Blending Limited yielded a dividend 
of 20% whereas the Corporation received 
a dividend of Rs. 1.70 per share from 
Indo-Burma Petroleum Co. Ltd., a 
subsidiary of the Corporation. The return 
of your Corporation on the investment 
of Rs. 75 lakhs in (BP was 8.8%. Indian Oil 
Internationa! Limited, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of IOC started its trading 
activities from 1st November 1970 in Nepal. 

The Corporation's scheme introduced 
during 1969-70 for giving dealerships and 
agencies to unemployed graduatos 
belonging to low income groups is being 
Implemented with determination despite 
the hurdles being encountered in finding 


finances and sites for the selected dealers, 
in order to achiove the social objectives 
underlying this scheme, your Board of 
Directors nave relaxed certain conditions 
in the selection of dealers and sanctioned 
extra funds to facilitate establishment of 
more and more retail outlots. Under this 
scheme 69 Indane distributorships, 

275 retail outlet dealerships and 
86 kerosene dealerships have been 
awarded so far. Tho Cuiporstion also 
helped to rehabilitate ex- servicemen 
and their widows by granting dealerships 
and distributorships to them. 

In the world today, oil is a source of 
power particularly fc r mobile units on 
land, water and air and has become tho 
most important factoi to keep the 
communications alive. It is, therefore, a 
matter of special importance to us, both 
during the normal limes wh*»;e economic 
development has to be speeded up and 
during the critical days such as the period 
which the country is passing through 
now. that every effort is made to keep 
the supplies adequate and available at 
various locations with the least possible 
delay. In this, the efforts made by your 
company assume special significance and 
It is hoped that witli the cooperation or 
the officers and staff we shall continue 
to keep the line of communications in 
tact and efficient. 

One of the essential efforts of Indianoil 
has been to reach a stage of self- 
sufficiency, particularly in the rtfming 
field. The progress made so for has amply 
demonstrated the ability of your company 
to deal with the rise in demands 
However, the years ahead of us are likely 
to see greater and greater demands on our 
ability to cater to the needs of a rapidly 
developing economy, it is my hope that 
building on the experience gained during 
the last decade and keeping our 
technology abreast of modern 
developments abroad, we shall progress 
in the years to come with greater speed 
and efficiency and thereby serve the 
needs of our country and the society. 

We are about to evolve a National Fuel 
Policy. Oil will continue to remain an 
important element in any such policy. 

To the extent that the increased use of 
petroleum products involves a dram on 
our scarce foreign exchange resources 
there is bound to be a constraint on our 
development. We can only hope that tho 
intensified efforts being made for 
exploration both on-shore and off-shore 
will soon yield adequate quantities of 
crude oil to meet our growing noeds. 

We on our side should press on with our 
efforts at expanding our refining and 
marketing activities so that your company 
will fulfil its role in the National Fuel Policy. 

Exodus of refugees from Bangla Desh has 
caused a tremendous strain on the 
Nation's resources. Your Corporation, 
realizing the need for helping the refugee^ 
contributed a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs to the 
Prime Minister's Relief Fund earmarked 
for refugees from Bangla Desh. Your 
Corporation also mode contributions for 
the relief of flood affoctcd people in the 
country. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank all 
the employees, who by their sustained 
efforts and hard work, have contributed 
to the development and success of the 
Corporation. 

With these observations. I now move that 
the accounts be adopted. 


DaifcnuihIOC'17 


* Office cl the Company at Bombay. This dots not purport to too record of tho procetdings of tho 12th Annual Gonorat Mooting of tho Company . 
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Company Affairs 


CENTURY 

TI 112 Cintury Spg. & Mtg. Co. Ltd, 
the biggest single composite textile 
unit in the country, organised a fashion 
show entitled “March of the Century”, 
a film show and an exhibition to de¬ 
monstrate and display the exclusive 
range of its 100 per cent cotton fabrics, 
on November 25, 1971, at (he Taj in 
Bombay. Developed over the years 
with the backing of intensive research, 
these fabrics blend fashion with com¬ 
fort. Century offers to the consumers 
a wide variety of fabrics—voiis and 
mulls, cambrics and rubia, checked and 
striped shirtings, poplins and dress 
materials, dhotis and longcloth. 
Century’s cloth also enjoys a great 
reputation in the export markets. 
Nothing brightens the home so beauti¬ 
fully, so inexpensively as Century’s ex¬ 
quisite, tapestry cloth, plush towels, 
cosy blankets, bedshects, Venetians 
and gadlapats. Also Century’s cloth 
makes better umbrellas too. Cotton 
fabrics are just one aspect of Century’s 
many manufacturing activities. Century 
has dynamically diversified its activi¬ 
ties and is today the leading manufac¬ 
turer of rayon and tyrecord yarn. It 
also manufactures caustic soda. Its 
expansion plans include the manufac¬ 
ture of cement, rayon grade wood pulp 
and seamless steel pipes. 

RA1HIISPAT 

The first electric ore furnace of Rathi 
Tspat Ltd, was inaugurated recently 
by Mr Kamlapati Tripathi, Chief 
Minister of Uttar Pradesh. The com¬ 
pany has set up its unit at Ghaziabad 
with an authorised capital of Rs one 
crorc. It offered its shares for public 
subscription in January 1971 which 
were over-subscribed to the extent of 
1.5 times. The construction of the 
plant was started in the last week of 
March 1971 and the plant was com¬ 
missioned in the first week of Septem¬ 
ber 1971 The present installed an¬ 
nual capacity of the plant is 20,000 
tonnes of mild steel ingots. The second 
furnace of the company is expected to 
be commissioned early in 1972 so that 
the capacity will be doubled to 40,000 
tonnes annually. The application of 
the company lor continuous casting 
plant is being considered by the union 
government and it hopes to receive 
the necessary licence. 

The' first annual report for the 
thirteen months ended June 30. 1971 
reveals that during the period total 


expenditure incurred on fixed 
assets including the assets under cons¬ 
truction amounted to Rs 42.75 lakhs. 
The directors have pointed out that the 
project was completed at a cost below 
the projected cost. 

STATE TRADING CORPORATION 

The State Trading Corporation has 
been allowed by the union govern¬ 
ment to take up exports of even 
those items which arc not canalised 
and in which it will be competing 
with the private sector. Disclosing 
this at a press conference here recently 
the Chairman of the Corpora¬ 
tion, Mr P. L. Tandon, stated that 
coffee was one of the new items the 
exports of which were being taken up 
by STC. Hessian may be another 
such item. Hitherto, STC was pri¬ 
marily exporting non-traditional items; 
it was not required to undertake ex¬ 
ports of those commodities in which 
the performance of the private sector 
was considered satisfactory. 

The mid-year review of the opera¬ 
tions of STC has revealed that it is 
expected to close the current finan¬ 
cial year with a total turnover of Rs 
355.3 crores, as against the budget 
estimate of Rs 306.9 crores and the 
last year’s turnover of Rs 233.8 cro¬ 
res. The overstepping of the budget 
estimate is attributed to the canalisa¬ 
tion of more items for imports than 
what was expected when the budget 
was drawn up. Exports during the 
six months to September aggregated 
to Rs 35 crores. On current estimates, 
they are anticipated to total up to 
Rs94.9 crores during the whole year 
—a marginal increase of Rs 40 lakh 
over the budget estimate. Last year 
the Corporation exported goods worth 
Rs 74.1 crores. Imports during 
the first half of the year aggregated 
to Rs 98.6 crores. For the whole 
year they are expected to be of the 
order of Rs 248.8 crores, as against 
Rs 154 crores last year and the cur¬ 
rent year’s original estimate of Rs 
204.5 crores. The domestic trade 
this year is likely to touch Rs 11 6 
crores, as against Rs 5.7 crores last 
year. Mr Tandon felt that exports 
during April-September, 1971, could 
have been higher but for shortfalls 
in domestic supplies. 

The profitability of the Corporation 
this year is expected to show a marked 
improvement. The profit before tax 
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during the six months to September 
amounted to Rs seven crores. For the 
whole year it is expected to be Rs 
15.1 crores, as against Rs7.2 crores 
last year. Profit after tax this year is 
expected to be Rs eight crores, as 
against Rs 2.2 crores last year; up to 
September it was Rs 4.5 crores. 
The anticipated profit this year is 
substantially higher than the budget 
estimate. The increase is partly due to 
the reimbursement of the losses 
suffertd by the Corporation on ac¬ 
count of exports of sugar last year, 
but another major contributory factor 
has been that the exports of jute 
goods, which were effected at a loss 
last year, are yielding some positive 
returns this year. 

The expenditure is being well 
held despite a sharp increase in 
the total turnover. The total 
expenditure this year at Rs 7.9 crores 
is expected to be only Rs 50 lakhs 
more than last year. It will exceed 
the budget estimate by a bare Rs 20 
lakhs. The stock/turnover ratio is ex¬ 
pected to improve from 15 to 9 
per cent and the debtors/turnover 
ratio from 11 to 8 percent. 

SUBSIDIARY CORPORATIONS 

Mr P. Sahai, Chairman of the Pro¬ 
jects and Equipment Corporation — 
one of the four subsidiaries of STC. 
the other three being the Cashew Cor¬ 
poration of India, the Handicrafts and 
Handloom Exports Corporation and the 
Indian Motion Picture Corporation— 
revealed that there was very good scope 
for STC undertaking, in collaboration 
with the manufacturing concerns in 
the country, both in the public and 
private sectors, turn-key jobs abroad, 
particularly in west Asia and Africa. 
Already negotiations are on in regard 
to some such projects. There was, 
he felt, also good scope for STC 
supplying some equipment in collabo¬ 
ration with West German and French 
manufacturers for projects in third 
countries. The Chairman of the Cas¬ 
hew Corporation, Mr Mahesh Sarin, 
stated that he was trying to diversify 
the sources of imports in order to 
ensure a steady supply of raw cashew 
for the export industry. 

BALLARPUR PAPER 

The Ballarpur Paper & Straw Board 
Mills Ltd, has achieved significant 
breakthrough in many of its develop¬ 
ment projects during the year ended 
June 1971. The gross profit before 
providing for depreciation and deve¬ 
lopment rebate during the year under 
review was Rs 6.78 crores, as against 
Rs 5.84 crores in the previous year. 
Depreciation was provided at Rs 1.16 
crores. Development rebate of Rs 
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seven lakhs has been allocated. At the 
end of the year, the company's total 
reserves stood at Rs 14.78 crores, as 
against Rs 11.77 crores in the previous 
year. The tax liability of Rs 3.10 
crores and dividend for the year would 
be paid out of this reserve. The di¬ 
rectors have proposed a dividend of 
12.5 per cent on ordinary shares, in¬ 
cluding the bonus shares allotted on 
November 19,1971 in the ratio of 1 : 2. 
This would mean for the shareholders 
a higher rate of return on their invest¬ 
ment at the rate of 18.75 per cent as 
against 15 per cent in the last year. It 
would absorb Rs 76.85 lakhs, while 
dividend on 9.3 per cent, redeemable 
cumulative preference shares consumed 
Rs 13.72 lakhs 

The output of paper during the year 
increased further to 96,923 tonnes from 
92,057 tonnes in the previous year. 
Sales abroad were an all time high at 
Rs 104.23 lakhs and the company's 
quality papers were now being increas¬ 
ingly preferred by the foreign buyers. 
Significant progress was recorded in 
the field of expansion and develop¬ 
ment. The letter of intent issued ear¬ 
lier to the company for setting up 
caustic scda/chlorine project at Kar- 
war has been converted into industrial 
licence and the necessary import licence 
has al r o been granted. Shipments of 
plant and machinery for this project 
are expected to commence in about 10 
month*. 

The land required for the pro¬ 
ject is under acquisition and in fact 
56 acre* out of this land has already 
bsen handed over to the company. 
\greemcnts have been signed with the 
government of Mysore for the supply 
of electricity and power to the project. 
The company has also signed a 50-year 
lease agreement with the Hinuchal 
Pradesh government for setting up a 
ZOO tonne per day newsprint mill in 
the state. A team of the company's 
technocrats has already surveyed the 
area to select a suitable site for the lo¬ 
cation of this newsprint mill. Various 
processes for the utilisation of fir and 
spruce are presently being examined 
and specifications of the equipment 
have been drawn up and enquiries 
issued to well-known local and foreign 
manufacturers for supply of plant and 
machinery for this project. 

KESHAW VANASPATI 

Keshaw Vanaspati Limited is expec¬ 
ted to enter the capital market in the 
middle of next month to raise capital 
for its unit to be set up at Amausi in 
Uttar Pradesh. The company has an 
authorised capital of Rs 50 lakhs. The 
company proposed to offer for public 
subscription 139,650 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each and 7,500 (9.5 per cent) 
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redeemable cumulative preference 
shares of Rs 100 each for cash at par. 
The preference shares will be redeem 
able tn 12 to 15 years. The company 
was incorporated on February 12, 1971 
and has obtained an industrial licence 
to manufacture 50 tonnes of vanaspati 
every day. The plant has been designed 
to manufacture vanaspati from any one 
of the edible oils mixed to suitable 
percentages. The company proposes to 
take advantage of the government's 
incentive to vanaspati manufacturers in 
the shape of remissions of excise duty 
in cases where vanaspati is produced 
by mixing cotton seed oil. The plant 
will be capable of mixing up to 95 per 
cent of cotton seed oil and five per 
cent of sesamum oil which is a com- 
pulsary mix for vanaspati manufacture. 
Initially the company proposes to 
produce vanaspati by mixing 50 per 
cent of cotton seed oil, 30 per cent of 
groundnut oil, five per cent of 
sesamum oil and the rest is proposed 
to be made up of several oils including 
soyabean oil. The production is sche¬ 
duled to commence either in February 
or March, 1972 with initially 25 tonnes 
every day. Later on 50 tonnes of 
vanaspati will be offered for sale every 
day. 

RAINBOW STEELS 

Rainbow Steels Ltd., announced the 
starting of commercial production on 
November 27, 1971, of its 10-Tonnes 
steel melting arc furnace, established 
at Muzaffarnagar in Uttar Pradesh 
The company proposes to enter the capi¬ 
tal market with an issue of 24.70 lakhs 
made up of 147.000 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each and 10,000 (9.5 per cent) 
cumulative redeemable preference 
shares of Rs 10 each at par, lor pub¬ 
lic subscription. The subscription list 
will open on December 6, 1971 and will 
close on December 16 or earlier at the 
discretion of the directors, but not before 
December 9, 1971. The company has 
an authorised, capital of Rs 60 lakhs 
and issued, subscribed and paid up 
capital of Rs 15 lakhs. The entire issue 
offered for public subscription has been 
underwritten. The company proposes 
to manufacture mild steel, alloy steel, 
ingots and billets and others sophisti¬ 
cated steel items. The company has 
successfully negotiated with the Hunga¬ 
rian manufacturers of the main plant 
—arc furnace — to make available 
technical know-how and its successful 
commissioning. Capital employed of 
Rs 60 lakhs is proposed to be raised 
through equity shares (Rs 30 lakhs), 
preference shares (Rs 10 lakhs) and loan 
from U.P. Financial Corporation (Rs20 
lakhs). It has been pointed out that the 
existing steel melting furnaces in this 
country have not been able to meet 
even a part of the increasing demand 
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for billets. The company therefore 
hopes to fair well in this field. 

LICENCES & LETTERS OF INTENT 

The following licences and letters of 
intent were issued under the Indus¬ 
tries (Development and Regulation) 
Act 1951, during the two weeks ended 
July 31, 1971. The list contains names 
and addresses of the licensees, articles 
of manufacture, types of licences—New 
Undertaking (NU); New Article (NA); 
Substantial Expansion (SE); Carry 
on Business (COB); Shiftingand annual 
installed capacity. 

LICENCES ISSUED 

Transportation 

M/s Sri vats? Exporters: “Siva Sunder, 
Thangal Pattal, Madras-4, (Chinglep 
ut-Tamil Nadu)—1.—■Components for 
and sub-assemblies of infernal combus¬ 
tion engines and motor cycles—3,000 
tonnes pa (NU). 

Chemicals 

M/s Tata Chemicals Ltd: Bombay 
House, Bruce St,* Fort, Bombay. (Mi- 
thapur-Gujarat) ~(/) BHC 50% WDP/ 
EC, BHC 20%, Dusting Powder, 
BHC 5%, Dusting Powder- 3600 ton¬ 
nes pa; </) C.O.C. 50% WDP, C.O.C. 
Dusting Powder 750 tonnes pa (COB). 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Pfizer Ltd: Backbay Reclamation, 
Bombay-1. (Maharashtra)—Prenex, 
Capsules, Vistaril Syrup, Marax Cap¬ 
sules, Heptuna Caosules, Diadin Li¬ 
quid Anorexon Tablets, Distodin 
(Hexachlorophanene), Rumeton Tabl¬ 
ets -These items will be manufactur¬ 
ed within the overall capacity of the 
various types of formulations already 
licensed. (COB); M/s Cynamid India 
Ltd: P.B. No 6577, Worli, Bombay-18. 
(Gujarat)—Ancylol—Disophenol par- 
entiral 4.5%—10 ml—30,000 x !0 
ml Vials pa (NA); M/s Elys Chemical 
Laboratories (P) Ltd: 4, R?dha Kunj, 
Sarojini Road. Santacruz West, 
Bombay-54. (Maharashtra) — Plastic 
Disposable Transfusion sets—12 lakh 
sets pa (NU); M/s May and Baker 
Ltd: Bhandup, Bombay-73. (Maha¬ 
rashtra)—I. (a) Conray 280 ( b ) 
Conray—420 2. Embacetin. 3. Osbil. 
4. Surmontil. 5. Tegeran Cream (Vet¬ 
erinary) 6. Vallergan. These items will 
be manufactured within the overall 
capacity of formulations already licen¬ 
sed in their favour. Basic Manufac¬ 
ture ■: 1. Chloramphenicol Cinnamafe— 
65 kgs pa, 2. Metronoidozole—602 
kgs pa (COB). 

LETTERS OF INTENT 
Ferrous Industries 

Shri M. Somappa,Industrialist: P.O. 
Yemmiganur, Distt Kumool, Andhra 
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Pradesh. (Bangalore-Mysore)— Steel 
wires of various types, viz. valve spring 
steel wire, high carbon spring steel 
wire, bead wire, umbrella wire, faste¬ 
ner wire and ball bearing wire—10,000 
tonnes pa (NU). 

Non-Ferrous Industries 

Shri Shriram C. Chokhani: 23, 
Mahcshwari Mansion, 34, Napean Sea 
Road, Bombay. (Maharashtra)—^Alu¬ 
minium Collapsible Tubes—18 million 
Nos pa (NU). 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Crompton Greavess Ltd: Kanjur 
Bhandbp, Bambay-78-NB. (Bhandnp, 
Maharashtra)—Moulded Case Circuit 
Breakers—upto 660 volts and 2000 
amps—5,000 No* pa (NA); Shri R. 
Prasad: 6, Madan Street, Calcutta. 
(Maharashtra)—Moulded Case Circuit 
Breakers—upto 660 volts and 2000 
amps—5,000 Nos pa (NA); Shri R. 
rasad : 6, Madan Street, Calcutta. 
(Calcutta-West Bengal)—Magnet Re¬ 
cording Tapes—40 million running ft 
pa (NA). 

Telecommunication 

M/s Morris Electronics (P) Ltd : 
Industrial Estate, Poona 26. (Poona 
Maharashtra)—!. Soft ferrites -Ex - 
pansion from 75 tonnes to 200 tonnes 
per annum. 2. Hard ferrites—Expan 
sion from 50 tonnes to 200 tonnes per 
annum. (SE); Shri S. M. Ramakrishna 
Rao: ‘Laxmi Nivas, Fort, Bangilore 2. 

(Mysore)—Soft ferrites— 100 tonnes 
pa (NU). 

Transportation 

M/s Jain Brothers : 903, S. P. Muk- 
herji Marg, Delhi. (Faridabad Haryana) 
—(/) Finished Cylinder heads—15,000 
Nos pa, (//) Crankshafts—30000 Nos 
pa (NU): M/s Braithwaite and Co 
(India) Ltd : Hide Road, Calcutta-43. 
(West Bengal)—Slag Ladle cars—7 
Nos valued at Rs 300 lakhs pa (NA); 
M/s Escorts Ltd: 18/4, Mathura Road, 
Faridabad (Haryana) (Faridabad- 
Haryana)—Shock Absorbers—an ad¬ 
ditional annual capacity of 3,08,000 
Nos (including 7,680 shock absorbers 
for railways) (SE). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Jcssop & Co Ltd : 63, Netaji 
Subhas Road, Calcutta-1. (West Ben¬ 
gal)—Wagon Tippler—16 Nos pa 
(NA); Shri A. C. Jain : Federal Sports 
20/1, Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi. 
(Hyderabad-AP)—Industrial Chains 
from 5/8* to 6" inches, including 
conveyor chains, extended pitch chains 
and special purpose chains excluding 


ship chains and welded link chains— 
300,000 metres per annum (NU); M/s 
Shriram Bearings Ltd: 49/1, Gariahat 
Road, Calcutta. (Aurangabad-Maha- 
rashtra)—Cylindrical and Tapered 
Roller Bearings—9,00,000 Nos pa 
after expansion (SE); M/s Associated 
Textiles Engineers: 43, Forbes Street 
Fort, Bombay-1. (Bombay-Mahara- 
shtra)—Automatic Rotary screen print¬ 
ing machines—8 Nos pa (NU); M/s 
Calico Industrial Engineers, PB No 
7375, 20-A,Chakala, Andhcri, Bombay, 
(Bombay-Maharashtra)— (i) React-O- 
Mat pressure Dyeing Machine (vertical) 
—6 Nos p.i, (ii) Horizontal Winch Dye¬ 
ing Machine Auto-clave for high tempe¬ 
rature dyeing—3 Nos pa: (//'/’) Hori¬ 
zontal Beam Dying Machine-open or 
under pressure with vacamat Hydro- 
extractor—2 Nos pa (NA); M/s Hin¬ 
dustan Boilers: 21, Hamam Street, 
Bombay-1. (Udognagar-Gujarat)—(/) 

Multi mesh Disc filters and elements 
1,20,000 Nos pa: (//) Industrial and 
laboratory Test seives and element— 
30,000 Nos pa (NA). 

Machine Tools 

Shri S. Sarin: M/s Rita Industries, 
N-9, Kirti Nagar, New Delhi-25. (Har¬ 
yana)—Automatic Bottling Plants— 
24 Nos valued at Rs 120 lakhs pa (NU) 

Miscellaneous 

M/s Gedore Tools (India) Private 
Ltd: 151, Golf Links, P B No 3027, 
New Delhi-3. (Faridabad-Haryana)— 
Forged hand tools—6320 tonnes pa 
after expansion (SE); M/s C.T.R. 
Manufacturing Industries Ltd: Nagar 
Road, Poona-44. (Poona-Maharash¬ 
tra)— Branches—4000 Nos pa (NA); 
Shri R. K. Sabool: 133, Industrial 
Area, Chandigarh. (Faridabad-Har¬ 
yana)—Broaches—5000 Nos pa (NU); 

Office & Household Equipment 

M/s Voltas Ltd: 19, Graham Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. (Thana- 
Maharashtra) Ice Cube Maker—200 
Nos pa (NA); Shri L. N. Jhunjhun- 
wala : 14/1B Ezra Sticet, World Trade 
Centre Bldg, Calcutta-l. (Jaipur-Raj- 
asthan)—Knitting Needles (wire and 
plato)—10 million nos pa (NU). 

Chemicals (Other than Fertilisers) 

M/s Vijay Motichand Hirachand 
Javcri : 60, Jayant Mahal, D. Road, 
Marine Drive, Bombay-20. (Visakha- 
patnam-Andhra Pradesh)—(/) Oxygen 
Ges—.45 million cubic metres pa, 
(ii) Acetylene Gas—.10 million cubic 
meters pa (NU); Shri Itaat Hussain: 
Silver Cairns Road, No 12, Banjara 
Hills, Hyderabad-37. (Hyderabad- 


Andhra Pradesh) & (M/s Hussain Gas 
Industries Pvt Ltd) (/) Hydrogen Gas 
—1,20,000 cu mt. pa, (ii) Oxygen Gas 
(by product) 60,000 cub mt. pa 
(NU>: M/s Navbharat Banaspati 

and Allied Industries: G.T. Road, Do- 
rana (Punjab) (Doraha-Punjab)—Oxy¬ 
gen Gas—.20 million cubic meters pa 
(NA); M/s Satnam Industry : 85/32, 
Coper Ganj, Kanpur (UP) (Kanpur- 
UP)—(/) Paints and varnishes and 
oils—20 tonnes pa, (ii) Resins—218 
tonnes pa (NU); The Phosphate Co 
Ltd: 14, Netaji Subhash Road, Calcutta- 
1. (Rishra-West Bengal)—Sulphate of 
Alumina—Expension from the exist¬ 
ing capacity of 4,800 tonnes to 9,600 
tonnes pa (SE). 


Food Processing Industries 

M/s Kovilpatti Lakshmi Roller Flour 
Mills (P) Lid: 6/47-D, Avanashi Road, 
Coimbr tore-18 (Coimbatore-Tamil 

Nadu)—Biscuits—3000 tonnes per 
annum (NA). 

Ceramics 

M/s Hind Ceramics Ltd: 4, Scindia 
House, New Delhi-1. (Salem-Tamil 
Nadu)—Chemically Bonded Basic 
Refractories—10,000 tonnes pa (NU): 
M/s Bombay Potteries and Tiles Ltd: 
Pipe Road, Kurla, Bombay-VO. (Bom¬ 
bay-Maharashtra)—Steatite Fuse Bod¬ 
ies of H.R.C. Type—300 tonnes per 
annum (NA). 

Miscellaneous 

M/s The United Agenics (P) Ltd : 
Udyog Bhavan, Walchand Hirachand 
Marg, Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 
(UP)—Cigarettes—4,500 million pcs 
per annum (NU) 


LICENCES REVOKED/SURREN- 
DERED 

(Information pertains to particular 
licences only). 

M/s Dodsal Private Ltd, Bombay— 
Special Pipes; M/s Eastern Machinery 
and Trading Co, Bombay—Cranes; 
M/s Eastern Machinery and Trading 
Co, Bombay—Electric Hoists. 

CHANGES IN THE NAMES OF 
O WN ERS/U N DERTAKINGS 

(Information pertains to particular 
licences only). 

M/s W. H. Brady & Co Ltd to M/s 
Belapur Sugar and Allied Industries 
Ltd, Bombay. 
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Reviewed by ACADEMICUS 


After independence India has brought 
about some institutional changes prom¬ 
pted by two considerations, namely 
the urge for democratization and the 
urge for rapid economic development. 
Fundamental changes brought about 
in the rural local government system 
are prompted by the same urges. The 
new system known as the Panchayati 
Raj covers three closely-linked demo¬ 
cratic sub-systems : (1) the gram 

panchayat (at the village level); (2) 
the panchayat Samati (at the block 
level), and (3) zilk 1 parishad (at the 
district level). In his book Democracy 
and Development R. C. Prasad deals 
with only the village panchayat, the 
base-unit of the Panchayat Raj. The 
author has selected a fairly typical 
village panchayat by name Awa locat¬ 
ed in the central part of Bihar. He has 
carried out fairly exhaustive study of 
the various aspects of its functioning as 
a political-administrative system, main- 
} y concentrating on two aspects, name¬ 
ly the pattern of distribution of poli¬ 
tical power in the village panchayat 
system and the performance capability 
of the village panchayat, especially as 
an agency of rural development. Since 
much faith has come to be placed in 
local self-governing institutions both 
to achieve democratization and econo¬ 
mic development, it would be instruct¬ 
ive to know the findings of the author 
in this field. 

Vital Difference 

Panchayats seem to have existed in 
these villages since time immemorial. 
But it should be noted that the statutory 
village panchayat is different from the 
traditional village panchayats in seve¬ 
ral respects The formation of statutory 
village panchayat has over-shadowed 
the traditional village panchayat of the 
headquarter-village; but in the other 


constituent villages the traditional vil¬ 
lage panchayats remain more or less 
as active as before. The author finds 
that since the area of the village panch¬ 
ayat has not been delimited in consul¬ 
tation with the local people, the smaller 
constituent village of the panchayat has 
not emotionally integrated itself with 
the statutory panchayat as the people 
of the smaller village find themselves in 
a position of permanent minority in 
the panchayat. This means that a com¬ 
bination of several revenue villages 
does not produce an appropriate area 
for the village panchayat as a unit of 
local government. “The consideration 
of administrative viability conflicts with 
the demands of democratic suitability". 

Secret Ballot 

The introduction of statutory pan¬ 
chayat results only in the institutionali¬ 
sation of the traditional leadership. 
But also a convenient opportunity is 
provided for change in leadership due 
to secret ballot. Further, in a village 
dominated by one caste, the competi¬ 
tion for leadership is confined to men 
of the dominant caste only. This 
means castes do not operate as a very 
important factor in panchayat 
elections. 

The village assembly is a large, 
amorphous body and does not f unction 
in any significant sense as the highest 
decision-making body in the village 
panchayat. The stipulated methods of 
work of the various organs of the 
village panchayat arc greatly modified 
along the traditional line. Disputes are 
mostly settled through the traditional 
methods of mediation and outside the 
formal auspices of the panchayat court. 
In a panchayat where the elected mem¬ 
bers are capable and active, the panch¬ 
ayat secretary is relegated to the back¬ 


ground and therefore the office does not 
attract young men of merit. The village 
volunteer force remains unorganised 
because of financial and psychological 
difficulties. 

Formal taxation by the panchayat is 
greatly resisted by the people; but in 
urgent cases they do raise funds through 
voluntary contribution in the tradi¬ 
tional manner. There is however no 
doubt that the statutory panchayat has 
facilitated communication between the 
government and the village people. 

The ineffectiveness of the village 
assembly, the lack of public participa- 
ion in government-sponsored program¬ 
mes, the unwillingess of the panchayat 
to impose and collect taxes would all 
appear to be closely interconnected 
difficulties. These difficulties, according 
to the author, arise from three sources. 
First, panchayt elections are conducted 
in terms of local squabbles and are 
usually devoid of specific programmes. 
Secondly, the ability of the panchayat 
to raise finance through local taxation 
is undermined both by the elective 
character of the taxing authority and 
by its face-to-face relationship with the 
tax-payer. Thirdly, the capability of a 
local leader is judged by the local 
people in terms of his success in obtain¬ 
ing grants from government. Whatever 
success in development has been achiev¬ 
ed is mainly due to such grants and not 
due to any special efforts to raise re¬ 
sources from local sources. 

Political Democratisation 

On the basis of this study the author 
has concluded that the introduction of 
the statutory village panchayat system 
has given rise to a common urge for 
controlling the decision-making appa¬ 
ratus. On the other hand it has not 
satisfactorily stimulated mobilization 
of local resources for economic deve¬ 
lopment. Political democratisation 
and economic development have yet 
failed to intertwine. 

Though the author has studied only 
one village panchayat. the conclusions 
which he has arrived at would seem to 
have validity for village panchayats in 
India in general. As a lact, the value of 
this excellent study of a single village 
panchayat does not so much lie in the 
extent of the general validity of the 
conclusions arrived at; the study is of 
special value in that it throws up the 
complexities of the situation and the 
process and problems of village govern¬ 
ment. Prasad has provided an excellent 
model for similar studies in other states 
to understand the working of village 
panchayats there and to evolve suit¬ 
able steps to make them an effective 
agency of rural reconstruction. The 
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vast number of printing errors are an 
eyesore in this otherwise excellently 
written and produced book. 

PROVIDENT FUNDS 

The institution of provident fund is 
one of the most effective weapons of 
mobiliring and channelling ravings of 
the salaried persons. A critical study of 
provident funds therefore becomes 
significant especially at this juncture 
when the country is facing the twin 
problems of defence and development. 
Provident Funds in India is of special 
significance as even the salaried persons 
who are contributing their share to the 
provident funds hardly know anything 
about how the funds are invested. 

Intensive Investigation 

The study is based on an intensive 
investigation of the management of 85 
provident funds selected from the 
whole of India on a random sampling 
basis. When the author speaks in terms 
of percentages based on the small num¬ 
ber of only 85 provident funds that he 
has investiaged, those percentages are 
of very little relevance and hardly mat¬ 
ter. And yet setting aside the details, 
some broad conclusions which the 
author has arrived at seem to be valid 
and of significance in a general way. 

Thus, the author feels that there is 
considerable scope for enhancing the 
provident fund savings by scaling down 
the number of temporary and proba¬ 
tionary employees to the barest mini¬ 
mum possible. He also opines that 
there is considerable scope for increas¬ 
ing the magnitude of provident fund 
savings by including dearness allownce 
in the basic salary for the purpose of 
contribution to the provident fund. 
Also, he feels that no employer should 
be allowed to contribute at a rate lower 
that 8 per cent. This would not only 
augment the savings of the community 
but would also serve better as an 
instrument of social security for emp¬ 
loyees and their families. There is also 
considerable scope for augmenting the 
employees' subscriptions by making 
necessary changes in the rules and regu¬ 
lations which at present do not allow 
voluntary subscriptions at a rate high¬ 
er than the one prescribed. This would 
be welcomed by many, though addi 
tional contributions arc not matched 
by equal contributions by the emplo¬ 
yers. 

As regards investment pattern, the 
author has come to the conclusion that 
some employers keep large amounts 
from the contributions to the provident 
fund idle, presumaly to accommodate 
some of their pressing commitments. 
Obviously this practice is detrimental 
to the interest of subscribers. 

Most of the provident funds credited 


interest around 4 per cent. This is 
regarded as most unsatisfactory by the 
subscribers in view of the 51 per cent 
return even on one-year fixed deposits 
in any reputed commercial bank. As 
market rates of return vary between 
12 and 15 per cent, the provident 
fund schemes are considered unsatis¬ 
factory by the subscribers as a method 
of investment. According to the author 
even some of the provident fund trus¬ 
tees themselves regard the return on 
these funds as unsatisfactory. Statutory 
restrictions on the investment of provi¬ 
dent fund contributions, obsession of 
trustees with safety considerations, 
interference by income-tax authorities, 
disinterested attitude of some of the 
trustees and keeping of large idle balanc¬ 
es arc obviously some of the causes of 
the prevailing low returns on provident 
funds. 

Most of the subscribers, accord¬ 
ing to the author, expressed dissatis¬ 
faction over the management of their 
provident funds. According to the subs¬ 
cribers the trustees being very busy 
persons leave the management of 
funds to the clerical staff. Also, lack of 
pecuniary interest of the trustees in the 
management of funds, undemocratic 
management, conservative policies of 
the trustees, neglect of profit considera¬ 
tions and over-emphasis on safety of 
funds, inaccessibility of trustees, diffi¬ 
culties in final withdrawal, delay in the 
deposit of contributions, defective and 
incomplete records, dilatory procedures 
and credit of interest on opening 
balances instead of on closing balances 
arc some of the common defects which 
highlight the management of most of 
the provident funds. If proper invest¬ 
ment policy is followed, the author 
feels that a return of 6 per cent 
provident fund balances is easily possi¬ 
ble without in any way impairing the 
safety of the funds. The author has 
made a very good recommendation 
that there should be constituted a Cen¬ 
tral Provident Fund Investment Corpo¬ 
ration on the basis of the Unit Trust of 
India and that that body should be 
entrusted with the management of 
provident funds. 

Defective Management 

The study shows that the manage¬ 
ment of most of the provident funds in 
India is defective as there is a bewilder¬ 
ing variety of provident fund contri¬ 
bution rules and regulations, ft is high 
time that the central government 
appointed a high power commission to 
enquire into the management of the 
provident funds in India a with 
view to making it an effective tool of 
social security and finance for the 
country’s needs of defence and develop¬ 
ment. 

Though the author has studied the 


management of only 85 provident 
funds, there is ground to believe that the 
broad conclusions drawn by the author 
appear to have general validity, ft 
is surprising how such a subject which 
vitally affects the interests of millions 
of persons has for so long remained 
unexplored. Though therefore the 
attempt by Dool Singh to study this 
problem is of a very limited nature, 
the attempt is worthwhile and should 
goad many more researchers in diffe¬ 
rent states to study this problem ex¬ 
haustively. Before initiating new 
schemes of social security for em¬ 
ployees, it is necessary that the existing 
schemes are worked more satisfactorily. 

A PERCEPTIVE DISCUSSION 

Much is being written at present on 
poverty in India, relative as well as 
absolute. This is because though consi¬ 
derable economic progress has been 
achieved, the benefits of development 
have largely bypassed the weaker and 
poorer sections of the community. 
It has come to be realised that economic 
development of the country is not auto¬ 
matically going to solve the problem of 
mass poverty in the country. The pro¬ 
blem of mass poverty remains a stub¬ 
born and persistent problem that 
appears to defy solution. 

The book Challenge of Poverty in 
India is divided into four parts. The 
first part deals with the configuration 
of poverty in the country and an effort 
to determine the poverty line and 
identify the poverty-stricken groups. 
In the very first article Prof. B. N. 
Ganguli has maintained that poverty is 
a great social and moral challenge and 
that poverty as an operational con¬ 
cept in the context of a poor country 
like ours has to be understood care¬ 
fully. He refers to the complexity of its 
causes and consequences. He has point¬ 
ed out that there are pockets of severe 
destitution in nearly every state and to 
eliminate them, all the genius and re¬ 
sources of the nation should be glavan- 
ised into action. 

Sir John Hicks maintains that urban 
poverty should not be neglected and 
that in the coming years the problem 
of urban poverty would become more 
acute as the tcchnologial revolution 
takes deeper roots in the rural econom> 
of the country. He also finds that ‘‘land 
to the tiller” policy is an inadequate 
solution. He insists that the farmer 
could not be left to himself. Some 
state agency or co-operative effort is 
needed to provide him with the various 
agricultural inputs such as cheap credit, 
seeds, fertilisers and the rest. 

Dr P. D. Ojha’s paper on 4, The Con¬ 
figuration of Indian Poverty” aims at 
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focussing attention on the range of 
inequality in incomes. Instead of merely 
choosing a monetary equivalent for 
distinguishing the rich from the poorer 
classes. Dr Ojha has preferred to uSe a 
nutritional norm corresponding to 518 
gms of foodgrains per person per day in 
the rural areas and 432 gms per person 
per day for the urban areas. These 
quantities are chosen in order to provide 
the consumer with a requisite amount 
of calories for sufficient nutrition. Dr 
Ojha’s findings are startling, though not 
new. Of the total rural population, 
about 52 per cent may be considered 
as absolutely poor according to this 
measure and of the total urban popu¬ 
lation about 8 per cent fall in this cate¬ 
gory, the figure for the entire country 
amounting to 190 million. It appears 
that a mere increase in the production 
of foodgrains did not affect the pro¬ 
portion of people below the poverty line. 

Monetary Angle 

E.P.W.da Costa has approached the 
problem from a monetary angle. Accord¬ 
ing to him, for the year 1962-63 there 
were about 104million destitute persons 
both in urban and rural areas, compris¬ 
ing 22.7 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion. He suggests a support programme 
for these destitute people to pull them 
up by providing assistane to them in 
the form of at least one job for 200 or 
more man-days for each household 
per year. 

Dr. B.S. Minhas is deeply critical of 
the fourth Plan despite its repeated re¬ 
ferences to ‘‘the common man”, “the 
weaker sections” and “the less privileg¬ 
ed”. The fourth Plan is still mainly 
concerned with economic growth and 
offers very few opportunities for help¬ 
ing the truly poor and the destitute. 
He is extremely critical of the rural 
works programmes which never met 
' ith any significant success. All these 
articles reveal the massive nature of the 
problem of poverty in India, despite 
all the advances generated by our five 
year Plans. 

The second part of the book exami¬ 
nes the social implications of the pro¬ 
blem of poverty and the obstacles to 
development arising from traditional 
values and institutions. 

Dr Atal has written on “Role of 
Values and Institutions” and Dr P. C. 
Joshi on “The Social Dimensions of 
Poverty”. Poverty is not simply an 
economic phenomenon that can be 
measured only by nutritional deficiency 
or low income. There are important 
social dimensions involved. Joshi finds 
that the power elite is composed of the 
urban educated high caste section of 
society which has created the myth that 
growth must precede the elimination 


of poverty. The author attributes their 
lack of sensitivity to abject poverty 
to their conditioning by the western 
academic traditfons. He believes that 
the welfare of the masses must be plac¬ 
ed in the forefront of our objectives. 
Attempts at elimination of mass poverty 
will mean a profound transformation 
of the prevailing social structure. Great¬ 
er opportunities for bringing about an 
equitable sharing of the growing pros- 
prity must be so designed that larger 
flows of purchasing power should accrue 
to the weaker and poorer sections of 
the community. 

The third part of Ihe book is concern¬ 
ed with the improvement of the quality 
of the human potentialities so abun¬ 
dant in developing countries like India. 
Articles in this section deal with the 
problems of mass education, skill for¬ 
mation and health of the people. 

The fourth part outlines a strategy 
for the elimination of mass poverty. 
Lady Hicks and A.D. Moddic have 
given emphasis on the production of 
consumption goods for farmers and the 
provision of various types of production 
goods for their agricultural needs. 
Moddic has also suggested the develop¬ 
ment of growth centres as an important 
measure of effectively linking the village 
with the urban and developed areas in 
the country. He believes that the vast¬ 
ness of the Indian domestic market 
should be exploited more fully by the 
Indian industrialists. 

This is an extremely instructive and 
readable book wherein an attempt has 
been made to reduce mass poveity to 
measureablc terms and identify groups 
of poverty-stricken people in the coun¬ 
try. Another remarkable feature of this 
book is that these perceptive discussions 
deal with the problems of poverty in 
a constructive manner, using essentially 
an interdisciplinary approach and not 
confining to purely economic ca uses and 
consequences. The reading of this book 
will definitely broaden the understand¬ 
ing of the vast problem of the mass 
poverty in India. 

FASCINATING STUDY 

The World of Aulomohiles is an 
extremely fascinating study analysing 
the factors and forces which have 
contributed to the growth of the auto¬ 
mobile industry in the leading coun¬ 
tries of the world : USA, Britain, 
Continental Europe, Australia, and 
Japan. An extremely illuminating chap¬ 
ter on the development of this industry 
in India has also been added showing 
how the industry is struggling in this 
country against many hurdles. 

There is no doubt that the advent of 
the automobile has ushered in a new 


revolution in the material well-being 
of the people, a revolution in the realm 
of ideas and values and a revolution in 
family lives and various social insti¬ 
tutions. So great has been the impact 
of this vehicle of communication that 
the present age may well be called “the 
auto age”. The impact of motor vehi¬ 
cles on the emerging nations has also 
not been negligible. The development 
of automobiles has unleashed the 
forces of social and cultural progress 
breaking the barriers of isolation and 
immobility. The automobile can be 
truly said to have generated a new 
outlook and helped in the achievement 
of national integration. 

Staggering Development 

The book gives in outline the story 
of the development of automobile in¬ 
dustry in the USA which is really stag¬ 
gering. General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler lead the industry in the USA 
and can be rightly described as the 
“Big Three” of the American auto- 
mobiledom with their huge output 
level. If in 1900 the American auto¬ 
mobile industry produced only 4000 
motor vehicles, today its production 
has exceeded 10,000,000 vehicles per 
annum, of which the General Motors 
accounts for 54 per cent, Ford 26 per 
cent and Chrysler 17 per cent. Scrappage 
alone is now running at over six 
million cars a year ! 

In the USA, the pricing of automo¬ 
biles has certain distinctive features of 
its own. Every car offered for sale 
has the “Manufacturer's Suggested 
Price” or MSP attached to it. This 
price forms the basis for negotiating the 
actual price. In addition to the list 
price only a part of which the manu¬ 
facturer receives, the MSP includes 
the suggested dealer delivery and handl¬ 
ing charges and a provision for the 
federal excise tax. The MSP represents 
a complex balancing of many and 
sometimes opposing forces. These 
include the competitive advantages the 
manufacturer believes his new product 
offers in relation to his and other 
earlier models, his estimate of the custo¬ 
mer appeal of new competitive products, 
the price of his competitors, his esti¬ 
mate of change in the cost of product¬ 
ion and his appraisal of the market 
potential. The average rate of return 
during the period of 1955-1969 was 19 
per cent in the case of General Motors, 
13 per cent in the case of Ford and 
about 10 per cent for Chrysler. In retros¬ 
pect one finds that the automobile 
industry in the USA presents the story 
of a production achievement unparall- 
clled in the history of the world. The 
industry produces “a car for c\ery 
purse and every purpose.” 

The history of the British automobile 
industry is only slightly less exciting. 
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Having gone through various ups and 
downs, the industry has become at 
present an important regulator of the 
British economy. Today two prob¬ 
lems loom large before the British 
automobile industry -keen internat¬ 
ional competition both at home and 
abroad and the growing American 
penetration into domestic market. 

The importance of the automobile 
industry in the British economy is 
borne out by the fact that while there 
was a car for every 22 presons in the 
UK. in 1960, now there is a car for 
every five persons. The industry’s 
yearly output amounts to £2,000 million. 
Between 1950 and 1967 there has been 
a sixfold increase in the community*' 
expenditure on motor vehicles, from 
£214 million in 1950 to £ 1256 million 
in 1967. Its direct contribution to 
government exchequer in the form of 
taxes has increased enormously from 
£ 47.3 million in 1956 to £ 402.7 million 
in 1967. The automobile industry plays 
a vital role in the British economy, 
its yearly turnover amounting to £2,000 
million constituting about 7 per cent 
of Britain's gross natural product. 
Also, of late the industry has become 
the country’s largest exporter earning 
over £ 1073 million during 1969. 

Vivid Account 

The book also contains a vivid 
account of the development of the 
automobile industry in continental 
Europe. Although continental Europe 
had the destinction of developing the 
first automobile industry in the world, 
at the turn of the century the leadership 
was taken over by the United States. 
The principal factors that shaped the 
course of events in Europe were the 
relatively lower level of living and 
the limited size of the markets, further 
circumscribed by restrictive measures 
adopted by different competing coun¬ 
tries. In consequence, production has 
been characterised by small quantities 
and vehicles noteworthy for their 
individualities and distinctive merits. 
The post-war period has however wit¬ 
nessed the industry emerging in full 
vigour due to, among other reasons, 
factors such as trade agreements and 
zones. 

The development of the automobile 
industry in Japan is “one typical wonder 
story”. Having started from scratch 
after the second world war, it has 
now grown into a fully matured in¬ 
dustry, making significant contribution 
to Japan’s economy. Japan is now 
second largest automobile producing 
country in the world, next only to the 
USA. All this has been possible be¬ 
cause of the positive policies followed 
by the government. 

The automobile production in Japan 
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has increased from a mere 20,367 in 
1948 to 4,674,340 in 1969, an expansion 
of two hundred and thirty times, the 
scene being dominated, among the ele¬ 
ven major automobile manufacturers, 
by Toyota and Nissan, producing 31.5 
and 25 per cent respectively of the total 
car production in 1969. The industry 
has also made a big dent on the world 
market, exports of all types of vehicles 
shooting up from 90.2 thousand in 
1963 to 858.1 thousand in 1969. Plac¬ 
ed eighth in 1958, Japan has risen now 
to the second place, next only to the 
USA. In the field of commercial 
vehicles she surpassed even the USA in 
1967. The proposed capital liberalisa¬ 
tion towards the end of 1971 is however 
likely to change the very contour of 
the Japanese automobile industry. 
Foreign capital is likely to muscle into 
the motor car industry which the Japa¬ 
nese government has so far been pro¬ 
tecting with great care as one of the 
most important strategic industries of 
the nation. 

Stresses and Strains 

The book also contains the descrip¬ 
tion of the development of the auto¬ 
mobile industry in India. All the stress¬ 
es and strains which arc usually asso¬ 
ciated with the setting up of such 
an industry in a developing economy 
are to be found in abundance in India. 
The main constraints on the demand 
side arc the very low real per capita 
income of the people and the relatively 
poor state of industry and trade in the 
country. Major problems on the supply 
side are “high costs, continuing foreign 
exchange shortage, the growing techno¬ 
logical gap and similar forces that under¬ 
mine future growth.” Import substitu¬ 
tion and increasing indigenisation have 
invariably added to costs and reduced 
the quality of cars. The unrealistic 
tax policy followed by the govern¬ 
ment has further restricted the already 
limited market for motor vehicles. Al¬ 
though the industry has been enjoying 
protection and benefits of collabora¬ 
tion with reputed international corpo¬ 
rations, these basic difficulties continue 
to cast their shadows on the further 
development of this industry in India. 

Though the total annual production 
of the automobile industry in India 
(about 82.1 thousand per year) is even 
less than what is turned out by General 
Motors of USA in a week, nevertheless 
the industry has been making significant 
contribution to the country’s economy. 
The gross material input of the industry 
has increased by about 50 per cent dur¬ 
ing the last five years. This in its turn 
has given a spurt to the development 
of engineering and other related indus¬ 
tries. The industry’s contribution to 
national income has more than doubled 
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during the last seven years: from Rs 28 
crores in 1960 to over Rs 60 crorcs in 
1967. Thus, despite many handicaps 
tlje automobile industry can rightly be 
proud of its performance. 

The book contains extremely interes¬ 
ting case studies of the world giants 
in the field of automobiles and the tables 
in the appendices give in a glimpse the 
progress of this industry in the major 
countries. The style of narration is 
fascinating and the book is excellently 
produced. The book will please both 
the experts and the general readers, 

CAPITAL FORMATION 

For accelerating economic growth, 
the proportion that capital formation 
constitutes of national product assumes 
great significance. Though it would be 
an oversimplification to regard econo¬ 
mic growth as merely or even mostly 
the function of capital formation, it is 
generally conceded that a higher rate 
of capital formation usually is followed 
by rapid growth in productivity and 
income, though the causal relation 
between the two is rather complex. This 
is because in a developing country lack 
of complementary inputs may acts as a 
deterrent to the adoption of new pro¬ 
duction techniques And yet among 
other constraints underdevelopment is 
often attributed to a low rate of capi¬ 
tal formation, the present level of in¬ 
vestment in most of the developing 
countries being much below “the criti¬ 
cal minimum effort” to rescue these 
economies from the quagmire of po¬ 
verty. Studies in Capital Formation , 
Savings , and Development in a Develop - 
ing Economy presents a specturm of 
views on conceptual, methodological, 
analytical and applied aspects of the 
problem of capital formation in a deve¬ 
loping economy. The volume includes 
selected papers contributed at the UGC 
Summer School in Economics held at 
Bhopal, a few articles published in 
Indian and foreign journals and some 
articles specially written for the present 
volume. 

Part one is concerned with the basic 
issues. In this part P. C. Malhotra 
discusses the basic economic varieties 
the neglect of which causes disillusion¬ 
ment about results. He has analysed a 
number of fundamental factors that pro¬ 
mote capital formation in a developing 
economy and also some of the impor¬ 
tant leakages that are likely to result in 
the process of capital formation. 

In part two concerning conceptual 
and theoretical issues, P. R. Brahma- 
nanda examines the various theories 
concerning the mechanism by which 
attempted changes in the rate of capital 
formation are matched by changes in 
the volume of saving. He has presented 
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a cumber of working models and has 
left the issue open. He has also examin¬ 
ed the classical theories of capital 
accumulation and economic develop¬ 
ment as formulated by thinkers like 
Ricardo, Marx, Cairnes and Sraffa. 
S. G. Tiwari has discussed some of the 
basic concepts and methods of estima¬ 
tion of capital formation and difficul¬ 
ties involved in estimating deprecia¬ 
tion and net capital formation. He has 
emphasised the desirability of obtain¬ 
ing data on expenditure on research, 
health and education which bring about 
improvement in technology and increase 
productivity of labour. Generally these 
items are excluded while estimating 
capital formation. K. Mukerji discu¬ 
sses the different meanings of the term 
capital and different methods of mea¬ 
suring capital formation in a develop¬ 
ing economy as also various 
limitations of those methods of 
measurement. 

Gold Hoarding 

A. G. Chandavarkar has analysed the 
nature and effects of gold hoardings in 
underdeveloped economies. The author 
does not regard hoards of gold as a 
drag on economic development as there 
has been no absorption of real resources 
through gold hoards under conditions 
of constant stock of gold. He has em¬ 
phasised that the necessity to mobilise 
gold arises only to cover a part of the 
foreign exchange gap and the release of 
gold will not mean a corresponding re¬ 
lease of internal resources for capital 
formation. 

The third part is concerned with the 
estimates of savings and capital forma¬ 
tion. The two articles included in this 
group do not attempt any fresh esti¬ 
mate of capital formation in India but 
only try to modify the previous esti¬ 
mates in the light of fresh material 
available and refinements in metho¬ 
dology. 

The fourth part contains articles on 
capital formation in the corporate sec¬ 
tor. R. K. Nigam examines the per¬ 
formance of the government corporate 
sector with a view to assessing the extent 
and rate of capital formation in that 
sector. His analysis brings out the fact 
that public sector corporate industrial 
undertakings are playing at present only 
a marginal role in the national eco¬ 
nomy m terms of contribution to net 
national income. K. G. Gupta has exa¬ 
mined the adequacy or otherwise of the 
amount of depreciation as provided in 
annual accounts of companies. 

The fifth part contains two papers 
which analyse the problems of capital 
formation in the agricultural sector. In 
the sixth and last part, there is discus¬ 


sion relating to capital formation in 
human resources. Obsession with capi¬ 
tal as a factor in economic growth has 
served to detract attention from the 
importance of capital formation in 
human resources. The articles in this 
part make it clear that the importance 
of the quality of labour force as a factor 
of economic growth is now emerging as 
a determining factor of economic deve¬ 
lopment. It is now beginning to be real¬ 
ised that Skills and effective utilisation 
of labour force may in addition to 
physical capital and natural resources 


be a more decisive factor for economic 
expansion than has been hitherto 
assumed. 

Since the rate of saving and capital 
formation is not moving up rapidly in 
India and since the need of the hour 
is the necessity of achieving higher rate 
domestic capital formations, this 
volume presenting an interplay of theo¬ 
retical and applied sides of the pro¬ 
blem and critical analysis of the various 
aspects of the problem of capital 
formation in developing countries is 
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extremely welcome. The reader is cer¬ 
tainly wiser for the reading of this 
comprehensive book on capital forma¬ 
tion. 

RED RAG 

Marxism has become a dogma with 
many socialists This prevents clear and 
objective study of the teachings of Marx 
by his followers : But it is also equally 
true that Marxism has become a sort of 
red rag to many of the opponents of 
communism who also often fail to ob¬ 
jectively view the strength of Marxian 
teachings. The author of The Marxian 
Mirage belongs to the latter category. 

Satyavrata Patel has stated that he 
has made an attempt in this book to 
critically assess the worth or truth in 
Marxism. But so much criticism has 
already been written and successful 
attempts made to demolish the various 
arguments or theories of Karl Marx that 
the critical reader will find absolutely 
nothing new in the criticism of Marx¬ 
ism by Patel. Thus everyone knows 
that Karl Marx borrowed most of his 
ideas from the classicists and the early 
19th century socialists, that his material¬ 
istic interpretation of history is an ex¬ 
tremely inadequate and one-sided ex¬ 
planation of history and that there are 
many loopholes and logical inconsis¬ 
tencies in his other economic arguj 
ments concering capital and surplus 
value. We also know that a man like 
J. M. Keynes did not think very highly 
of the intellectual abilities of Karl Marx. 
And yet the appeal of Karl Marx is 
true and this is because nothing appeals 
to the hungry so much as bread and 
therefore no amount of criticism of 
Marx on logical ground is going to be 
successful in weaning the vast 
masses of the poor people from Marxian 
socialism. And therefore though the 
author's outburst that “Marxism is a 
superstition, a shoddy belief; it is too 
dogmatic to be a method of study or 
science, too wooly to be a guide to ac¬ 
tion, too quixotic to appeal to reason" 
makes good reading for the opponents 
of Marx, such criticism is not likely to 
weaken the hold of Marxism on the 
masses. 

To demolish Marxism it is not 
enough to abuse Marx or even to show 
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mere logical inconsistencies in the 
Marxian system both of w ich the 
author has done. One must remember 
that there is what is called faith beyond 
logic and this faith cannot be fought by 
using the methodology which the author 
has employed in this book. Marxism 
can be fought only by understanding 
Marxism and not by vilifying Marx 
and Marxism in which the author 
seems to exult. 
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And therefore the author, full of 
hatred and animoisty for Marx and 
Marxian teachings, leaves the critical 
reader high and dry. With the author 
ahti-Marxism appears to have become 
as much adogma as Marxism is with the 
communist. No one is therefore likely 
to get any insight into Marxism from 
this book which might however provide 
some cheap entertainment to uncri¬ 
tical readers. 
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we help India 
fight its war 

on all fronts 


As India moves towards its Qoal of all-round develop¬ 
ment, we make our contribution. On the food front, 
Union Carbide provides pesticides and polyethylene 
film which help the farmer reap a bigger,better harvest. 
On the home front we bring to you a variety of 
household articles ranging from batteries and flash¬ 
lights to colourful containers made from our poly¬ 
ethylene. We supply raw materials and chemicals 


essential for the pharmaceuticals, paints, textiles, iron 
and steel and rubber industries. On the export from 
Union Carbide combs the five continents for new 
markets and its products reach more than 50 countries 
including the U.S.A. These are but some of the seeds 
that Union Carbide India Limited has sown to raise the 
standards of living of the people of India. Yes, in our 
little way we help India fight its war on all fronts I M 


UNION 

CARBIDE 


sowing the seeds of progress 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 

Lima Programme of Action 


Tm: minim um at meeting or the Group 
of **77” held recently at Lima adopted 
a programme of action for the promo¬ 
tion of economic and social progress 
of developing countries. Besides the 
general policy issues, it covered com¬ 
modity problems and policies, manu¬ 
factures and semi-manufactures, finan¬ 
cial resources for development, invisi¬ 
bles including shipping, and transfer 
of technology. The Lima conference 
paved the way for discussions at the 
third session of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment (UNCTAD) which will be held at 
Santiago (Chile) in April next year. 
For reasons of space, text of only the 
general policy issues of the programme 
of action chalked out at Lima is given 
below: 

Inspired by their Common Desire to : 
Harmonize positions of the developing 
countries on the course of action to be 
undertaken by the international com¬ 
munity in assisting the promotion of 
economic and social progress of deve¬ 
loping countries particularly at the for¬ 
thcoming third session of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development, 

rnternationa! Co-operation 

Devise ways and means for review¬ 
ing the implementation of the policy 
measures already agreed upon and for 
seeking areas of agreement in the dyna¬ 
mic context of the International Deve¬ 
lopment Strategy and evolve new con¬ 
cepts, principles and additional mea¬ 
sures for furthering international co¬ 
operation for development, 

Enable t he least developed among the 
developing countries and the land¬ 
locked developing countries to benefit 
fully and equitably from the internation¬ 
al economic measures. 

Invite the international community 
take urgent action commensurate with 
the development requirements of the 
developing countries to assist them in 
accelerating the pace of their economic 
development and significantly improv¬ 
ing the standard of living of their peo¬ 
ples. 

Strengthen the unity and solidarity 
of the Group of 77 as the main instru¬ 
ment for achieving a more rational and 
equitable pattern of international eco¬ 
nomic relations and for increasing the 


self-reliance of developing countries in 
organising their own economic and so¬ 
cial progress thus securing the full eco¬ 
nomic independence of these coun¬ 
tries. 

A 

Reaffirm the principles and objectives 
contained in the Charter of Algiers 
which retains its full relevance and must 
continue to serve on an enduring basis 
as a guide for seeking positive inter¬ 
national co-operation; 

Recognise the basic identity of inte¬ 
rests and probl ems of the developing 
countries of various regions and the 
paramount importance of maintaining 
and commenting their unity and solida¬ 
rity for defending their common inte¬ 
rests and for securing early and just 
solutions to their problems; 

Affirm that this unity must be based 
on an equitable sharing of rights and 
obligations, and benefits from measures 
of international co-operation for eco¬ 
nomic and social development, by all 
regions and all members of the 
Group of 77; 

B 

Having reviewed the world trade and 
economic situation, and in particular the 
situation of the developing countries, 
and having assessed and critically exa¬ 
mined policies pursued since their First 
Meeting in Algiers in October 1967, bcar- 
ing in mind that the objectives set forth 
in the Charter of Algiers have not been 
achieved except to a minimal extent, 
and having determined their require¬ 
ments in relation to the goals and 
objectives and policy measures of the 
International Development Strat egy 
for the Second United Nations Deve¬ 
lopment Decade. 

Deem it their duty : To invite the 
attention of the international commu¬ 
nity and the peoples and the govern¬ 
ments of the developed countries to 
the following : 

The standard of living of the hundreds 
of millions of people of the developing 
countries is extremely low and the rais¬ 
ing of their standard of living to a level 
consistent with human dignity consti¬ 
tutes a real challenge for international 
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oo-operation and contributes to the 
creation of conditions of stability and 
well-being for all humanity; 

In spite of an overall improvement in 
‘the international trade and the world 
economy, as a whole, the relative posi¬ 
tion of the developing countries conti¬ 
nues to deteriorate : while during the 
1960s the per capita income in develop¬ 
ed countries increased by over $650, 
that in developing countries increased 
only by about $40; their share of world 
trade in exports declined from 21.3 
per cent in 1960 to 17.6 per cent in 
1970; their extemaldebt burden is grow¬ 
ing at such an alarming rate that it 
stood at about 160 billion at the end 
of 1969; the financial flows from deve¬ 
loped to developing countries are de¬ 
clining in terms of the percentage of 
the gross national product along with 
their component of official develop¬ 
ment assistance: the technological gap 
between the developed and developing 
countries is steadily widening. 

The present international monetary 
crisis and the intensification of protec¬ 
tionism by developed countries jeopar¬ 
dizes vital trade and development inter¬ 
ests of the developing countries and 
threatens the very basis of international 
economic co-operation at the very 
outset of the Second United Nations 
Development Decade. 

The gap in the standard of living 
between the developed and the develop¬ 
ing countries has widened as a result 
of all these unfavourable trends; since 
their meeting in Algiers in 1967, the 
poor countries have become relatively 
poorer and the rich countries richer. 

C 

Convinced that : The fundamental 
causes of the low rate of the econo¬ 
mic growth of the developing countries 
arc: 

The contradictions inherent in the 
present structure of international eco¬ 
nomic relations based on an anachro¬ 
nistic and irrational international divi¬ 
sion of labour which does not respond 
to the needs of present world economic 
conditions nor contribute to accelerat¬ 
ing the development processes in deve¬ 
loping countries. 

The failure of developed countries to 
adopt trade and monetary policies fully 
responsive to the development needs 
and interests of the developing coun- 
tris and the lack of political will on 
the part of the governments of deve¬ 
loped countries even to fulfil obligations 
and commitments assumed by them so 
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far in UNCTAD and other internation¬ 
al forums. 

The maintenance of certain undesir¬ 
able trends and policies such as the 
armaments race, colonialism, racial 
discrimination, apartheid, occupation 
of the territories of any state, and in a 
general way any dependence whatever 
its forms that would contribute to the 
aggravation of social and economic 
under-development. 

D 

Notwithstanding the foregoing : Re¬ 
affirm their faith in international co¬ 
operation for development and express 
their belief that the forthcoming third 
session of UNCTAD to be held in San - 
tiago dc Chile, in April/May 1972, pro¬ 
vides a fresh opportunity to make a 
collective and determined endeavour to 
correct effectively the adverse situation 
confronting the developing countries. 

Recall that the governments of deve¬ 
loped and developing countries have re¬ 
affirmed, when adopting the Inter¬ 
national Development Strategy for the 
Second United Nations Development 
Decade, their common and unswerving 
resolution to seek a better and more 
effective system of international co¬ 
operation designed to create a more 
just and rational world economic and 
social order whereby the prevailing dis¬ 
parities in the world may be banished 
and prosperity secured for all. 

Believe that the unified expression of 
shared hopes and aspirations by minis¬ 
ters representing the overwhelming 
majority of mankind should result in 
more positive and long overdue respons¬ 
es from the international community 
and in particular from the peoples and 
the governments of the developed 
countries. 

E 

Stress : That the primary responsibi¬ 
lity for the economic development of 
the developing countries rests upon 
themselves and to that end they arc 
determined to make all efforts to solve 
their problems to carry out the necessary 
reforms in their economic and social 
structures, to mobilise fully their basic 
resources and ensure participation of 
their peoples in the process and the 
benefits of development. 

. The need to foster mutual co-opera- 
bon among developing countries so as 
to contribute to each other’s economic 
and social progress by an effective uti¬ 
lisation of their complementarities 
between their respective resources and 
requirements. 

The imperative necessity for the inter¬ 
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national community to fulfil its obliga¬ 
tion to build a more just international 
social and economic order within a 
time-bound action programme through 
the adoption by the developed countries 
of such favourable economic and 
commercial policies, and through increa¬ 
sed financial support so as to attain 
the goals and objectives set forth in the 
International Development Strategy, 

F 

ReaJJirm : The Fundamental role of 
UNCTAD in matters relating to trade 
and development, to review and ap¬ 
praise the progress in the implementat¬ 
ion of the International Development 
Strategy, within its field of competence, 
and to seek new areas of agreement and 
the widening of existing ones as well as 
to evolve new concepts and seek agree¬ 
ment on additional measures as envisag¬ 
ed in the International Development 
Strategy. 

G 

Urge the International Community : 
To use international machinery to 
bring about a rapid transformation of 
the world economic order, particularly 
in the field of trade, finance, shipping, 
invisibles and technology through : 

(a) The achievement of a more 
rational international division 
of labour carried out through 
necessary structural re-adjust¬ 
ments in the economies of de¬ 
veloped countries in order to 
enable developing countries to 
diversify their economies, to 
increase the access of their 
products to the markets of 
developed countries and thus 
accelerate the rate of growth 
of the developing countries. 
For this purpose, developed 
countries should adopt and 
implement specific programmes 
of adjustment, including anti¬ 
cipatory adjustment in their 
production structures. 

(h) The adherence by the develop¬ 
ed countries, to certain basic 
principles in the field of inter¬ 
national trade and development 
such as : 

Observing strictly the standstill in 
regard in to tariff and non-tariff matters: 
according trade concessions to all 
developing countries on a strictly non¬ 
reciprocal basis: and extending to 
developing countries preferential treat¬ 
ment in all trade and development 
matters. 

Every country has the sovereign right 
freely to dispose of its natural resourc¬ 
es in the interests of economic dcvelop- 
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ment and well-being of its own people: 
any external, political or economic 
measures or pressure brought to bear 
on the exercise of this right is a flagrant 
violation of the principles of self-deter¬ 
mination of peoples and of non-inter¬ 
vention, as set forth in the United 
Nations Charter and, if pursued, could 
constitute a threat to intentional peace 
and security. 

The implementation by the internat¬ 
ional community of the programme of 
special measures in favour of the least 
developed among the developing coun¬ 
tries as well as the land-locked develop¬ 
ing countries with a view to enabling 
them to benefit fully and equitably from 
the Second United Nations Develop¬ 
ment Decade. 

The responsibility of the international 
community to eliminate any impedi¬ 
ments to the growth and government 
of the developing countries and thus 
contribute to the creation of a world 
economic environment conductive to 
progress, prosperity and the attain¬ 
ment of collective economic security. 

The full participation of developing 
countries on the basis of equality with 
other members of the international 
community in any prior consultations 
and decision-making in the reform of 
the world trade and monetary system, 
developed countries not making unila¬ 
terally any dccsions which directly or 
indirectly affect the social and econo¬ 
mic development of developing coun¬ 
tries. 


The promotion of massive transfer 
of operative technology to developing 
countries on favourable terms and 
conditions in order to contribute to 
their rapid industrialisation: and mak¬ 
ing available to developing countries 
freely and on a non-discriminatory ba¬ 
sis among them all scientific and tech¬ 
nological information relating to their 
development requirements. 

The reservation by the developing 
countries of an increasing and subs¬ 
tantial share in all invisible operations 
relating to their foreign trade, including 
shipping and insurance. 

The assurance that the developed 
countries, in dealing with the balance 
of payments problems observe the prin¬ 
ciples of international economic co¬ 
operation and fulfil the commitments 
undertaken by them to that end. 

The recognition of the principle by 
the developed countries of the right 
of the developing countries to dispose 
of marine reasourccs within limits of 
their national jurisdiction which take 
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duly into account ihc development and 
welfare needs of their peoples; and 
ensure their participation in the subs¬ 
tantive benefit that may derive from the 
international management of the sea¬ 
bed. the ocean floor and the subsoil 
thereof beyond the limits of national 
jurisdiction, giving particular consider¬ 
ation to the needs of the land-locked 
states. 

The recognition of the relationship 
between environmental problems and 
development, and of the need for the 
developed countries in adopting any 
environmental policies and pollution 
control measures to take into account 
the development needs of the develop¬ 
ing countries and to ensure that their 
economies are not adversely allected, 

The utilisation for the promotion of 
economic and social progress of deve¬ 
loping countries of a substantial pro¬ 
portion of the savings from the progres¬ 
sive measures towards general and com¬ 
plete disarmament. 

H 

Propose the adoption of the following 
programme of action: 

Part II 

GENERAL POLICY ISSUES 

Impact of the present international 
monetary situation on world trade and 
development, especially of the develop¬ 
ing countries 

/. The present situation and its effects 
on developing countries: 

1. The current international mone¬ 
tary crisis is the result of an imbalance 
among developed market economy 
countries and has severely undermined 
the intcrnatioal monetary system, adver¬ 
sely affecting the international environ¬ 
ment and prospects for trade and deve¬ 
lopment of developing countries. The 
developing countries have fully co¬ 
operated in efforts to preserve the 
stability of the international monetary 
system. They arc in no way responsible 
for the balance-of-paymcnts imbalances 
among developed market economy 
countries. On the contrary, they have 
deliberately refrained from aggravating 
the situation by moving their currency 
reserves. However, they are now being 
made to carry a heavier burden in the 
adjustment processes than the develop¬ 
ed market economy countries, as a 
result of the larger proportion of for¬ 
eign currencies in their reserves. 

2. The restrictions imposed by the 
developed countries on international 
trade, as a result of payment imbalances, 
particularly the 10 per cent surcharge 
imposed by the United States, are pre¬ 
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judicial to the economics of the deve¬ 
loping countries in view of the great 
importance of their exports as a source 
of income and foreign exchange. The 
crisis in the international monetary 
system also threatens to have serious 
effects on the flow of external assistance 
to developing countries, as already 
shown by the recent decision of the 
United States to cut its foreign assis¬ 
tance programme by 10 per cent. 

3. The present situation could lead 
to a ‘ trade war” among the developed 
market economy countries which will 
have disastrous effects on all countries 
and particularly on developing coun¬ 
tries. 

4. As a general principle, balanec-of- 
payments difficulties among developed 
market economy countries should not 
be used as a justification for the adop- 
ion of any measures which restrict the 
trade of developing countries, delay the 
liberalisation of trade by developed 
countries in favour of developing coun¬ 
tries. 

5. The uncertainty surrounding the 
international monetary situation war¬ 
rants immediate and urgent action in 
order to eliminate the adverse conse¬ 
quences it has already created for the 
whole world, especially for the develop¬ 
ing countries. 

6. It is entirely unacceptable that 
vital decisions about the future of the 
international monetary system which 
are of concern to the entire world com¬ 
munity arc sought to be taken by a 
limited group of countries outside the 
framework of the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund. 

7. The Board of Governors of the 
International Monetary Fund at its 
meeting in Washington in September 
1971 urged member countries to colla¬ 
borate with the Fund and with each 
other for the purpose of establishing, 
as soon as possible, a satisfactory struc¬ 
ture of exchange rates maintained with¬ 
in appropriate margins for the curren¬ 
cies of members, together with a reduc¬ 
tion of restrictive trade and exchange 
practices and facilitate resumption of 
the orderly conduct of the operations of 
the Fund and requested the Executive 
Directors of the Fund to consider, pre¬ 
pare reports on, and propose any amend¬ 
ments necessary to resolve existing inter¬ 
national monetary problems, including 
all aspects of the international mone¬ 
tary system. This decision, though it 
recommends a reform of the inter¬ 
national monetary system, docs not 
refer to special problems faced by deve¬ 
loping countries. 

8. Any reform of the international 
monetary system must be geared to a 
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more dynamic concept of world trade 
based on a recognition of the emerging 
trade requirements of the developing 
countries. Accordingly, the objectives 
of any future reform of the internation¬ 
al monetary system should be adapted to 
the needs of the international commu¬ 
nity as a whole. The new system must 
create conditions appropriate for a 
continuing expansion of world trade 
taking into account especially the needs 
of the developing countries and facili¬ 
tate, inter alia , the trasfer of additional 
development financing to developing 
countries, in line with the objectives 
and commitments of the International 
Development Strategy. 

9. The member countries of the 
Group of 77 endorse the declaration 
of the Group of 31 developing coun¬ 
tries at the eleventh session of the 
Trade and Development Board on the 
international monetary situation (docu¬ 
ment TD/B/L. 281) as well as resolut¬ 
ion 84(XI) of the Board on internat¬ 
ional monetary problems. 

//. Programme of Action 

10. As a preliminary step all the 
restrictive measures affecting develop¬ 
ing countries, adopted in the context 
of the international monetary crisis 
should be eliminated. Specificalh 
the government of the United Stales 
of America is urged to exempt imports 
from all developing countries from 
10 per cent surcharge and to eliminate 
all other measures adversely affecting 
the trade of developing countries. The 
other developed countries are also urg¬ 
ed to refrain from taking any measures 
to restrict trade of developing coun¬ 
tries. Developing countries strongly 
demand that all developed countries 
implement the Generalised System of 
Preferences in favour of developing 
countries in 1971. The government 
of the United States of America is also 
urged to reconsider its decisions to cut 
its foreign aid programme by 10 per 
cent so as to exempt therefrom all the 
member countries of the Group of 77. 

11. Any contemplated changes in the 
international monetary system must 
take into consideration particularly the 
interests of the developing countries. 
In searching for a solution to the inter¬ 
national monetary crisis, the whole 
international community should fully 
participate in the process of decision¬ 
making, so as to ensure the steady and 
continuous growth of trade and finan¬ 
cial flows, particularly of the develop¬ 
ing countries. In this regard, the role 
and the authority of the International 
Monetary Fund should be re-sctablish- 
cd and strengthened in all matters that 
concern the whole international com¬ 
munity, as an effective means of safe- 
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guarding the interests of all countries 
especially of the developing countries. 

12. The following considerations 
and guidelines among others should be 
taken into account in the exploration of 
solutions to the crisis : 

(i) It is indispensable to the resto¬ 
ration of stability and confi¬ 
dence in the world monetary 
system that a satisfactory struc¬ 
ture of exchange rates main¬ 
tained within narrow margins 
should be established; 

(//) The new system must provied 
a mechanism for creating addit¬ 
ional international liquidity, 
through truly collective interna¬ 
tional action, in line with the 
requirements of an expanding 
world economy and the special 
needs of developing count¬ 
ries, and with such safeguards 
as will ensure that the total 
supply of international liquidity 
is not unduly influenced by the 
balance-of-payment position 
of any single country or group 
of countries; 

[Hi) The creation of a link between 
SDR’s and additional resources 
for financing development sho- 
ould be made an integral part 
of the new international mone¬ 
tary system; 

17 v) The adherence of the deve¬ 
loping countries to a new 
international monetary system 
necessarily presupposes the 
existence of a permanent 
system of guarantee against 
exchange losses affecting the 
reserves of these countries. In 
any case a mechanism should 
be worked out to compensate 
developing countries against 
involuntary Josses they have 
suffered because of currency 
speculations in certain curren¬ 
cies of developed countries; 

(v) The voting power of the deve¬ 
loping countries in the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund 
should be increased by intro¬ 
ducing provisions in the Articles 
of Agreement of the Internat¬ 
ional Monetary Fund in 
order to increase the number 
of votes allocated to these 
countries. 

13. The members of the Group of 
77, with a view to ensuring full partici¬ 
pation of the developing countries in 
searching for a solution to the present 
international monetary crisis and to 
safeguard the interests of the develop¬ 
ing countries, invite the President of 
the Second Ministerial Meeting of the 
Oroup of 77 to consult with the govern- 
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ments of the Group of 77 to consider 
the establishment of an Inter-Govern¬ 
mental Group as suggested below. 

14. It is also suggested that the 
Inter-Governmental Group . shall, 
inter alia, perform the following fun¬ 
ctions : 

(a) to keep under review the course 
of the international monetary 
situation, to take due cogni¬ 
zance of the studies entrusted 
to the Executive Directors of 
the International Monetary 
Fund at the recent meeting 
of the Board of Governors, and 
to keep the countries members 
of the Group of 77 informed; 

(/>) to evaluate events in the mone¬ 
tary field, as well as any deci¬ 
sions which might be taken by a 
single country or group of 
countries within the framework 
of the International Monetary 
Fund, relating to the interests 
of the developing countries; 

(c) within the field of its compe¬ 
tence, to recommend to the 
governments of the Group of 
77 co-ordinated positions in 
the III UNCTAD, as well as in 
other forums, and to consider 
any other action as might be 
necessary, including the con¬ 
vening of a World Monetary 
Conference within the frame¬ 
work of the United Nations. 

15. In the implementation of the 
aforesaid provsions,the President of the 
Second Ministerial Meeting of the 
Group of 77 is also asked to inform 
the member governments whether a 
consensus has been reached. If so 
decided, the President of the Second 
Ministerial Meeting shall invite the 
member governments to have the 
Inter-Governmental Group meet as 
soon as possible. 

Composition and Membership of the 
Inter-Governmental Group 

1. The proposed Inter-Governmental 
Group would consist of 15 members of 
Ministerial rank, 5 each from the Afri¬ 
can, Asian and Latin American groups. 

2. One nominee, each representing 
the 15 members of the Inter-Govern- 
mcntal Group and the Executive Dir¬ 
ectors of the IMF representing exclu¬ 
sively the developing countries, would 
act as Deputies to the Group 

3. Any member country of the Group 
of 77, if it so decided, could have the 
right to participate fully in all meanings 
and deliberations of the lnter-Govcrn- 
mental Group, or of its subsidiary or- 
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gans provided, however, that at least 
equivalent levels of representation were 
made. 

Implementation of the Policy Measures 
within UNCTAD’s Competence 

1. The Ministerial Meeting stressed 
that : 

(a) UNCTAD should be action- 
oriented and its negotiating 
role strengthened. 

(b) UNCTAD should be oriented 
towards the implementation of 
the provisions of the Internat¬ 
ional Development Strategy 
so as to enable it to lay down 
the necessary guidelines for 
future action and for the formu¬ 
lation of principles and policies 
on international trade and relat¬ 
ed problems of economic deve¬ 
lopment. 

(*■) The review and appraisal fun¬ 
ctions entrusted by the Inter¬ 
national Development Strategy 
should continue to be vested 
in the Board which may dis¬ 
charge this responsibility thr¬ 
ough the main committees in 
order to promote negotiations 
connected with the search for 
new areas of agreement and 
the extension of existing ones 
within the framework of the 
International Development St¬ 
rategy. 

ir/) That such negotiations first 
and foremost be directed to¬ 
wards enabling governments 
to withdraw the reservations or 
restrictive interpretations which 
are still being applied to many 
of the most important provi¬ 
sions of the Strategy and to 
implement these provisions 
fully and effectively within 
the time-limits specified in the 
Strategy. 

(Y) The system of the review of 
the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Con¬ 
ference should be broadened 
so as to lake within its stride 
the review and appraisal of 
the objectives and policies of 
DD2 which fall within the 
competence of UNCTAD, 

Reivew, Appraisal and Implementation 
Procedure 

2. Greater attention should be given 
in future reviews of implementation of 
the recommendations of the Conference 
to individual country performance, 
both developed and developing, jn 
order to assess the progress achieved 
and to highlight the obstacles encoun- 
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tered in the implementation of indivi¬ 
dual measures for this purpose a reviewl 
appraisal and implementation proce¬ 
dure related to the fulfilment of the 
policy measures of the International 
Development Strategy should be estab¬ 
lished within the following terms of 
reference : 

(a) to carry out an analysis of the 
measures taken by developed 
countries, of the progress 
made of the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered in the carrying out of the 
policy measures designed to 
assist the developing countries, 
especially the least developed 
among them, taking account 
of the reports and studies made 
by other inter-governmental 
organs; 

(ft) to make suggestions for ade¬ 
quate means of evercoming 
those difficulties or accelerating 
progress; 

(c) UNCTAD III should instruct 
the Trade and Development 
Board to define and keep under 
constant review the indicators 
for assessing progress in the 
implementation of policy mea¬ 
sures relating to the matters 
within its sphere of competence. 

3. The process of review and apprai¬ 
sal implies continuing efforts within 
UNCTAD for securing implementation 
of the measures agreed upon within 
the context of the Strategy; reaching 
agreement in more specific terms on 
issues which have not been fully resolv¬ 
ed in the Strategy, to seek new and 
broaden existing areas of agreement 
in the dynamic context of the Strategy. 

4. The Board should meet in a special 
session once in two years, at an appro¬ 
priately high level, to consider the 
detailed reports to be prepared by the 
Secretary-General of UNCTAD on the 
progress made on the application of 
these recommendations. 

5. The sessional committee of the 
Board could be established to formu¬ 
late appropriate recommendations for 
the consideration of the Board. 

Section II 

THIRD SESSION OF UNCTAD 

6. In accordance with the aims set 
forth in General Assembly resolution' 
2725(XXV), the attention of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development should be drawn at its 
third session, in pursuing the funct- 
tions falling within the competence and 
its role in the implementation of the 


International Development Strategy 
for the Second United Nations Deve¬ 
lopment Decade in a dynamic concept, 
to the importance of : 

(i) Reviewing the progress made 
in and seeking further imple¬ 
mentation of the policy mea¬ 
sures as agreed upon within the 
context of the International 
Development Strategy; 

(//) Reaching agreement in more 
specific terms on issues which 
have not been fully resolved in 
the International Develop¬ 
ment Strategy and which have 
an important bearing in its 
implementation; 

(Hi) Seeking new areas of agreement 
and widening existing ones; 

(/v) Evolving new concepts and 
seeking agreement on additional 
measures 

Review of the Institutional Arrange¬ 
ments of UNCTAD 

1. UNCTAD should be action- 
oriented and its negotiating role should 
be strengthened, including technical 
assistance activities. 

2. The review of institutional ar¬ 
rangements of UNCTAD would be 
most appropriate at the third Con¬ 
ference. 

3. In order to strengthen the nego¬ 
tiating role of UNCTAD and give a 
more operational character to its 
recommendations, special efforts 
should be made : 

(a) by the Conference to avail 
itself of the prerogative set 
forth in paragraph 3(e) of 
resolution 1995 (XIX) which 
authorises the Conference “to 
initiate action, where appro¬ 
priate, in co-operation within 
the competent organs of the 
United Nations for the nego¬ 
tiation and adoption of multi¬ 
lateral legal instruments in the 
field of trade, with due regard 
to the adequacy of existing 
organs of negotiation and with¬ 
out duplication of their activi¬ 
ties 9 ’; and to that end, prepare 
and submit draft conventions 
and related multilateral legal 
instruments, within its field of 
competence, for the consider¬ 
ation of member governments; 

(ft) to utilise the procedures pro¬ 
vided for in paragraph 25 of 
resolution 1995 (XIX) in cases 


where such procedures are lik- 
ely to facilitate on substantive 
matters concerning which it 
seems advisable to make addit¬ 
ional efforts at negotiation in 
order to avoid a vote. 

Other Subsidiary Bodies of the Con¬ 
tinuing Machinery 

(a) The conversion of the Inter- 
Governmentel Group on the 
transfer of technology , after its 
second substantive session, 
into a permanent committee 
of the Board should be consi¬ 
dered; 

(ft) The Ministerial Meeting re¬ 
commended that an Inter-Gov¬ 
ernmental Group within UN¬ 
CTAD be set up with a speci¬ 
fied frame of reference. 

Secretary-General 

4. The Secretary-General of UN¬ 
CTAD should be given greater flexibili¬ 
ty to initiate counsultations between 
states members concerned, at their 
request, or to convene inter-govern¬ 
mental working groups and expert 
groups, whenever any policy of regional 
economic groupings threatens the 
interest of developing countries or 
when there are specific problems that 
may affect developing countries to 
matters of trade and development 
within the competence of UNCTAD. 

5. The Secretary-General of UN¬ 
CTAD, when preparing the docu¬ 
mentary material for items of the 
provisional agenda for the third 
session of the Conference, should in 
elude a report on the institutional 
difficulties hitherto encountered by 
UNCTAD. 

Public Information 

6. Appropriate arrangements should 
bemadeforpromong more effectively 
the objectives and activities of 
UNCTAD to the public opinion of its 
member States. 

Board and Main Committees 

7. The permanent machinery of 
UNCTAD should be made more repre¬ 
sentative of and responsive to the 
membership of the Conference; 

8. The membership of the Board 
should be suitably enlarged to reflect 
the increased membership of the Con¬ 
ference; 

9. The membership of the main 
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committees and other subsidiary organs 
of the Board should likewise be suit¬ 
ably increased and their size be made 
uniform; 

]0. The Board, the main committees 
and all other subsidiary organs of the 
Board should be open-ended. Non¬ 
members should have all the rights and 
privileges of members except the right 
to vote. In the case of the main com¬ 
mittees or the subsidiary organs, the 
possibility of their being converted into 
committees or subsidiary organs of 
the whole should also be considered; 

The Board should, whenever consi¬ 
dered desirable : 

(a) hold meetings at the minis¬ 
terial level; 

(b) convene in special session, as 
provided for in the rules of 
procedure and in Board deci¬ 
sion 45 (VII) to consider emer¬ 
gency situations adversely af¬ 
fecting the substantial interests 
of developing countries in inter¬ 
national trade and related prob¬ 
lems of economic development. 

11. The term of reference of the main 
committees and the subsidiary organs 
should be reviewed with the view to 
strengthening their competence and ef¬ 
fectiveness; 

12. The main committees and subsi¬ 
diary organs of the Board should : 

(a) meet normally only twice bet¬ 
ween the conferences, unless 
the interests of the work of the 
organisation require more fre¬ 
quent meetings; 

(b) meet at such appropriate level 
as would enable them to take 
substantive decisions; 

(r) meet after intensive preparat¬ 
ions including, wherever neces¬ 
sary, the setting up of expert 
and/or ad hoc working groups. 

Further Evolution in the Institutional 
Arrangements of the UNCTAD 

13. The ministerial meeting took 
note of the recommendations of CE- 
CLA resolution 12/XII/l and a memo¬ 
randum informally calculated by the 
Brazilian delegation, both on the ques¬ 
tions of future institutional arrange¬ 
ments in UNCTAD. 

14. The ministerial meeting consi¬ 
ders the subject-matter of such great 
importance as particular attention is 
drawn to paragraphs 30, 31 and 32 
of General Assembly resolution 1995 
(XIX) on the matter of tuture institut¬ 
ional arrangements. Moreover, the 
ministerial meeting recalls that after 
the first conference held in Geneva in 
1964, the developing countries then 
known as the Group of 75 jointly dec¬ 
lared that: 

•‘Furthermore, the developing 
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countries would stress the need for 
continuing evolution in the insti¬ 
tutional field, leading not merely 
to the progressive strengthening of 
the machinery that is now contem¬ 
plated, but also to the ultimate 
emergence of a comprehensive inter¬ 
national trade organisation’*. The 
ministerial meeting therefore de¬ 
cides : 

(a) to instruct the Group of 77 in 
Geneva to consider the above 
mentioned documentation: 

(b) to submit a proposal on the 
points raised in the said docu¬ 
mentation for circulation to 
and comments from govern¬ 
ments of the Group of 77; 

(c) to present to a pre-conference 
meeting for the Group of 77 
in Santiago, Chile, a proposal 
which could be submitted upon 
approval by the Ministers of 
the Group of 77 to the third 
Conference. 

Impact of Regional Economic Groupings 
of the Developed Countries on Interna¬ 
tional Trade, including the Trade of De¬ 
veloping Countries 

The regional groups of Africa, Asia 
and Latin America each exprsssed their 
views as follows : 

AFRICAN GROUP 

Regional groupings of developed 
countries should define trade and indus¬ 
trial policies designed to operate in 
favour of trade with all the developing 
countries* in conformity with the 
Charter of Algiers, Part two, paragraph 
E.3. 

In the implementation of such poli¬ 
cies account should be taken of the 
other relevant provisions of the Char¬ 
ter, in particularly Part Two, para¬ 
graph A.2(c) which stipulates that the 
abolition of preferences requires that 
the developed countries grant equiva¬ 
lent advantages to the countries which 
at present enjoy such preferences, and 
paragraph B.l.(g), which provides as 
follows : The new system of general 
preferences should ensure at least equi¬ 
valent advantages to developing coun¬ 
tries enjoying preferences in certain 
developed countries to enable them to 
suspend their existing preferences on 
manufactures and semi-manufactures. 
From the beginning, revisions should 
be incorporated in the system of general 
preferences, for the developed coun¬ 
tries to redress any adverse situation 
which may arise for these developing 
countries as a consequence of the insti¬ 
tution of the General System of Pre¬ 
ferences". 

ASIAN GROUP 

Recalling : General Principle Nine 
which states that “Developed countries 
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participating in regional economic 
groupings should do their utmost to 
ensure that their economic integration 
docs not cause injury to, or otherwise 
adversely affect the expansion of their 
imports from third countries, and, in 
particular, from developing countries, 
either individually or collectively" 
adopted at UNCTAD I and unani¬ 
mously supported by developing coun¬ 
tries ; 

Recalling further that the Charter of 
Algiers declares that : 

“(«) Regional economic groupings 
of developed countries should 
avoid discriminating against 
the exports of developing coun¬ 
tries of manufactures, semi¬ 
manufactures and of primary 
products, particularly tempe¬ 
rate and tropical agricultural 
commodities; 

“(/>) The expansion of these group¬ 
ings should not increase the in¬ 
cidence of any discrimination; 

**(r) Regional economic groupings 
of developed countries should 
take measures with a view to 
ensuring freer access of the 
exports of developing coun¬ 
tries." 

Noting that the African ministers in 
their meeting at Addis Ababa on Octo¬ 
ber 8-14, 1971 “Reaffirm the principles 
contained in the Charter of Algiers 
which was intended as a frame of 
reference and a guide for very long¬ 
term action and to propose the essential 
elements for real and sincere inter¬ 
national co-operation". 

Hereby declares : 

1. Developed countries have, in the 
intensification of regional groupings, 
pursued certain policies which have 
adversely affected the trade and deve¬ 
lopment of developing countries. Dcvc 
loping countries have been urging deve¬ 
loped countries to accord to them no 
Jess favourable treatment than that 
developed countries accord to each 
other in their regional economic group¬ 
ings. Developing countries believe 
that the regional grouping of deve¬ 
loped countries should foster a rational 
and outward looking industrial and 
trade policies and avoid injury to trad¬ 
ing interests of third parties, including 
third developing countries. The inte¬ 
rests of most Asian developing coun¬ 
tries have not yet been taken care of 
in the recent trends leading to the 
enlargement of the European integrat¬ 
ion movement. Developed countries 
should undertake concomitant obli¬ 
gations in their regional groupings by 
adopting the following measures : 

(a) A time-bound programme for 
providing adequate and im- 
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proved access for the products 
of all developing countries; 

( b ) Mechanisms for protecting the 
interests of all developing coun¬ 
tries in any process of the en¬ 
largement or intensification of 
their regional groupings; 

(c) A non-discriminatoi7 policy 
towards all developing coun¬ 
tries in the field to trade and 
keeping in view the principle 
of non-reciprocity; 

(d) In the case of new regional 
groupings and/or the strength- 
ning or enlargement of existing 
ones, they should not create 
any adverse effects on the eco¬ 
nomics of the Asian develop¬ 
ing countries in accordance with 
the principle of ‘standstill’ by 
the international community; 

(c) In their policy of financial assis¬ 
tance they should be governed 
by rational economic consi¬ 
derations in favour of all deve¬ 
loping countries irerspectivc 
of the region to which they 
belong. 

2. Whenever any policy of regional 
economic groupings of developed coun¬ 
tries threatens the interest of develop¬ 
ing countries, the Secretary-General 
of UNCTAD should convene consul¬ 
tations among interested countries. 

LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 

Regional groupings of developed 
countries in the process of enlargement 
should adopt equitable and outward 
looking industrial and trade policies 
governed by the principles of preferen¬ 
tial non-rcciprocal and non-discrimi- 
natory treatment toward all developing 
countries with the purpose of safeguard¬ 
ing the interests of these countries. 

In this respect and bearing in mind 
the possible negative effects which this 
process of enlargement could have in 
international commodity markets of 
vital interest for developing countries, 
developed countries should accede, 
in the cases in which they have not 
done so, to existing international com¬ 
modity agreements. 

Trade Expansion, Economic Co-operation 
and Regional Integration among Deve¬ 
loping Countries 

I. Action by Developing Countries : 

(1) Developing countries should 
intensify current efforts and initiate 
new efforts to negotiate and put into 
effect long-term and meaningful com¬ 
mitments among themselves, within 
the sub-regional, regional, inter-regio¬ 
nal and other frameworks of their 
choice, in order to expand their mutual 


trade and to extend their economic 
co-operation in other fields. 

(2) Developing countries within 
each sub-region to which they belong 
should as an expression of political 
will take further steps to overcome the 
difficulties that have so far stood in the 
way of trade expansion, economic co¬ 
operation and regional integration 
among them. Specifically, they should 
aim at bringing to fruition within the 
United Nations Second Development 
Decade the plans already agreed upon, 
namely to form where needed single 
multinational organisations in each 
sub-region charged with the task of 
promoting trade expansion, economic 
co-operation and regional integration 
among component states as a preli¬ 
minary and preparatory step towards 
the larger and final goal of trade expan¬ 
sion, economic co-operation, and re¬ 
gional integration among developing 
countries. 

(3) The principle of equivalent con¬ 
cessions should be applied in order to 
enable developing countries, including 
those who conduct a substantial part 
of their foreign trade through public 
and state-owned enterprises, to partici¬ 
pate in regional groupings. 

(4) Developing countries should 
avail themselves of the facility offered 
by Paragraph 6 of the Board’s resolut¬ 
ion 53(V1II) to seek international sup¬ 
port for their concrete schemes in the 
field of trade expansion, economic co¬ 
operation and regional integration. 

(5) Developing countries should 
make further efforts to intensify and 
widen economic co-operation among 
themselves to that end, they should : 

0 a ) promote and encourage expan¬ 
sion of intra-regional trade 
and establishment of suitable 
payments arrangement among 
themselves; 

(b) encourage and promote appro¬ 
priate commodity action and, 
particularly the protection of 
the interests of primary produ¬ 
cers of the region through in¬ 
tensive consultations among 
producer countries in order to 
encourage appropriate policies, 
leading to the establishment of 
producers’ associations and 
understandings; 

(r) further the establishment of 
mutually agreed regional, sub¬ 
regional and inter-regional 
preferential trade agreements; 

(</) undertake steps to further 
liberalise their mutual trade 
including the reduction or eli¬ 
mination of tariff and non¬ 
tariff barriers; 

( e ) encourage regional and sub¬ 
regional grouping in which they 


are members to identify action 
to be taken in relation to the 
research, production, trade 
promotion and marketing of 
* commodities; 

(/) promote where mutually agreed 
upon the establishment of as¬ 
sociations and joint marketing 
arrangements among primary 
producing developing coun¬ 
tries with a view to taking con¬ 
certed action in third country 
markets, particularly in deve¬ 
loped country markets; 

( g ) render fullest support to in¬ 
dustrial development in the 
countries of the region by opti¬ 
mal use of the resources, in¬ 
cluding technical skill and 
‘•know-how" available within 
the region; 

(/i) stimulate export production 
and intensify measures for ex¬ 
port promotion in countries of 
the region through mutual re¬ 
gional and sub-regional co¬ 
operation ; 

(0 further plans for mutual mone¬ 
tary co-operation; 

(j) promote mutual consultations 
among countries in the region 
in order to find satisfactory 
solutions to common problems 
relating to shipping and ocean 
freight rates; 

(k) encourage travel and tourism 
among their nationals by co¬ 
operating in schemes for 
promotion of tourism on a 
joint basis; 

(/) endeavour lo widen the number 
of participating countries and 
the product coverage in the 
Trade Negotiations Commit¬ 
tee of developing countries in 
GATT which is open also to 
non-members of GATT and 
in which UNCTAD is fully 
collaborating; 

(m) undertake schemes related 
to the building of transport 
and communication infras¬ 
tructures; 

(«) promote within a regional and 
sub-regional framework the 
exchange of information and 
consultations among them¬ 
selves in their trade and deve¬ 
lopment policies as well as on 
their objectives with respect 
to economic co-operation so 
as to assist them iri determin¬ 
ing their priorities and inhar- 
monising their development 
programmes and trade policies. 

(6) Developing countries should 
devise within the framework of their 
respective regional, sub-regional and 
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inter-regional and organisations ef¬ 
fective formulae for industrial co¬ 
operation in such fields as industrial 
harmonisation and complementation, 
allocation of specific industries, and 
the sharing of benefits from such nat¬ 
ional industries and the ownership 
and control of such industries in ac¬ 
cordance with their national develop¬ 
ment needs. 

(7) Regional and sub-regional 
organisations should take measures 
to provide more favourable treatment 
to the less developed among their 
members. Economic co-operation pro¬ 
vides a suitable framework in which 
to cater for the interests of the least 
developed and land-locked states. In 
such matters as access to the sea, diver¬ 
sification of their economies, including 
the establishment of integrated indus¬ 
tries with strong economic linkages, 
the required range of special measures 
in their favour could be sustained where 
countries belong to the same economic 
grouping; 

(8) Regional Economic Commissions 
and regional and sub-regional group¬ 
ings and their members should give 
high priority to the development and 
utilisation of human resources. They 
should undertake measures towards 
joint utilisation of training facilities 
available in the region and sub-region, 
specially in the scientific and technolo¬ 
gical fields; 

(9) The organisation of regional and 
sub-regional groupings should be 
rationalised in order that administra¬ 
tive and other costs are minimised. 

II. Action by Developed Market Eco¬ 
nomy Countries : 

(1) Developed market economy 
countries, in pursuance of their Dec¬ 
laration of Support contained in the 
Concerted Declaration 23(11) and 
UNCTAD Trade and Development 
I'oard resolution 53(VIII), should 
expand their bilateral and multilateral, 
financial and technical asistance pro¬ 
grammes for supporting trade expan¬ 
sion co-operation and regional inte¬ 
gration efforts of developing countries. 
They should, in particular, take mea¬ 
sures with a view to facilitating the 
transfer of foreign technology, appro¬ 
priate to the needs of developing coun¬ 
tries under fair and reasonable terms. 
Also, developed countries should ad¬ 
just their aid to developing countries, 
with a view to giving assistance in; 

(a) building the necessary infra¬ 
structure for the expansion of 
intra-regional trade; 

(b) supporting the creation of regi¬ 
onal payment arrangements by 
financing debit balances in such 
schemes; 

(c) compensating the least deve¬ 
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loped members of groupings 
for handicaps and/or losses 
they might sustain in co-operat¬ 
ive partnership schemes. 

(2) Developed countries should, for 
the purpose of assessing area origin 
criteria, under their General System 
of Preferences, permit developing coun¬ 
tries belonging to sub-regional or reg¬ 
ional groupings to adopt the cumu¬ 
lative treatment principle in order to 
enable the members of such groupings 
to derive full benefits from the System; 

(3) Developed countries should 
prevail upon those of their firms which 
have joint ventures, associations or 
fully owned subsidiaries in develop¬ 
ing countries to eliminate all restrictive 
practices which may hamper the growth 
of industry and expansion of trade 
among member countries belonging to 
sub-regional or regional groupings; 

(4) In order to enable the less deve¬ 
loped of the developing countries to 
derive fuller benefits from economic 
co-operation and integration arrange¬ 
ments, assistance should be granted 
by the developed countries to enable 
these countries to fully participate in 
and profit from these arrangements. 
Developed countries, members of 
IMF, should support moves for the 
establishment by the Fund of a spe¬ 
cial facility to enable developing coun¬ 
tries members of regional or sub¬ 
regional groupings to overcome bal- 
ance-of-payments problems arising 
from their trade liberalisation commit¬ 
ments; * 

(5) Developed countries should as 
soon as possible take measures for 
further untying of aid to enable procure¬ 
ment from among developing countries 
and other measures to enable the deve¬ 
loping countries to take the fullest 
advantage of the opportunity for the 
expansion of their mutual trade. 
In the context of any measures for 
untying of aid allowances for procure¬ 
ment in developing countries, deve¬ 
loped countries should take steps to 
facilitate the effective participation of 
enterprises of developing countries in 
international bidding; 

(6) The developed countries should 
give greater assistance in the training 
of personnel of economic co-operation 
institutions of developing countries, 
especially those in the field of trade 
expansion. 

III. Action by Socialist Countries oj 
Eastern Europe : 

(1) The socialist countries of eastern 
Europe, should in accordance with the 
relevant provisions of conference reso¬ 
lution 15(11), raise the priority accorded 
within their individual aid policies and 
programmes of bilateral and multi¬ 
lateral financial and technical assis- 
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tancc to trade expansion, economic 
co-operation and regional integration 
among developing countries. In this 
connexion, particular attention should 
be directed to : 

(a) multinational infrastructure 
and industrial projects; 

(/>) technical assistance in areas 
related to trade expansion and 
co-ordinated development acti¬ 
vities, such as co-ordination of 
planning, location of industries 
and use of state trading agen¬ 
cies in support of trade expan¬ 
sion commitments. 

(2) The socialist countries of eastern 
Europe should, with the consent of the 
developing country concerned, take 
steps to multilateralise their payment 
arrangements so as to permit balances 
in their mutual trade to be used for 
financing of trade with any of the 
socialist countries and with regional 
and sub-regional groupings of develop¬ 
ing countries to which that developing 
country belongs as well as to develop 
facilities for effecting payment through 
internationally acceptable banking 
practices in mutually acceptance cur¬ 
rencies. 

(3) Socialist countries of eastern 
Europe should also be requested to 
give direct assistance to economic co¬ 
operation groupings. 

fV. Action hv Multilateral Organisat¬ 
ions : 

(1) Regional and sub-regional deve¬ 
lopment banks and other international 
organisations concerned should render 
maximum assistance to developing 
countries in furthering their schemes of 
regional and sub-regional co-cperat- 
ion. Development banks and other 
international organisations should 
give due priority to the financing and 
furthering of multinational projects 
prepared by developing countries; 

(2) The IMF should consider the 
possibility of establishing a special 
facility to support trade expansion ef¬ 
forts among developing countries mem¬ 
bers of regional or sub-regional group¬ 
ings, in the event that in these coun¬ 
tries there were to be balance of pay¬ 
ments problems; 

(3) Regional and sub-regional deve¬ 
lopment banks as well as the specializ¬ 
ed agencies of the United Nations 
should exchange their information and 
experience in order to contribute bet¬ 
ter to schemes of regional and sub¬ 
regional integration efforts in the deve¬ 
loping countries. 

EXPORT PROMOTION 

Developed countries should : 

1. Together with action for the remo¬ 
val of tariff and non-tariff barriers to 
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trade of developingcountries take other 
special measures to promote exports of 
developing countries through provi¬ 
sion of technical and financial assis¬ 
tance to developing countries; 

(a) to carry out studies and re¬ 
search including exchange of 
commercial information on a 
continuous basis oh the export 
prospects for products from 
developing countries; 

(b) to formulate appropriate sche¬ 
mes for standardisation, pack¬ 
aging, design and quality con 
trol of exports from developing 
countries; 

(r) to organise international trade 
fairs with a view to securing 
increased export opportunities 
for products from developing 
countries; and 

(d) to formulate and implement 
programmes for training of 
executives and experts at all 
levels in the field of trade 
promotion. 

2. Adopt positive measures to estab¬ 
lish national centres for the promotion 
of imports from developing countries. 

3. Substantially increase their 
financial and other support to the 
Joint UNCTAD/GATT international 
Trade Centre. 

4. Developed Countries and Inter¬ 
national Organisations concerned 
should land their technical and financial 
support to the work programmes of 
regional and sub-regional trade pro¬ 
motion centres to enable them, in 
co-operation with other agencies, to 
collect and disseminate commercial 
information on a continuing basis, 
and to assist and supplement export 
efforts of developing countries to 
promote trade with developed coun¬ 
tries and among themselves. Where 
necessary, developed countries and 
international organisations concern¬ 
ed should also assist in creating nat¬ 
ional trade centres and associations 
thereof to achieve these objectives. 
Developing countries should co¬ 
operate among themselves in order to 
intensify the export promotion of their 
products in third country markets, 
particularly the developed country 
markets. 

5. UNCTAD, in co-operation with 
UNIDO and ITC should set up a full 
and co-ordinated programme of tech¬ 
nical assistance in the held of export 
promotion. Moreover, the UNDP 
Special Fund Project on the GSP sho¬ 
uld direct its special attention to the 
needs of the least developed among 
the developing countries. 

6. Regional Trade Promotion Cen¬ 
tres should assist developing countries 


in actively participating in schemes 
for regional trade and monetary co¬ 
operation to enable these countries to 
take advantage of export opportunities 
resulting from untying of aid. 

7. Special market situation prevail¬ 
ing in developing countries and the 
special needs of the developing coun¬ 
tries for adopting certain export pro¬ 
motion measures, including export in¬ 
centives as part of their efforts to 
achieve diversiheation and promotion 
of their exports, should be recognised. 

8. In view of the limited financing 
facilities at the disposal of develop¬ 
ing countries, regional development 
banks should attfjrt these countries in 
financing export and re-financing ex¬ 
port credits. 

The Impact of Environmental Policies 
on Trade and Development 

The United Nations Conference on 
the Human Environment should adopt 
a positive approach to environmental 
problems in relation to development, 
along the following general lines : 

The relation between environmental 
problems and development should be 
the common concern of all mankind. 
No environmental policy should ad¬ 
versely affect the possibilities for deve¬ 
lopment, either present or future, of 
developing countries. Moreover, no 
environmental policy of the developed 
countries should adversely affect the 
flow, terms and criteria of financial 
assistance to developing countries, nor 
give rise to new types of unfavourable 
conditions in their international trade, 
nor create additional obstacles such as 
new non-tarrif measures, nor obstruct 
any efforts towards the sustained econo¬ 
mic development of developing coun¬ 
tries. All environmental measures 
already imposed by developed coun¬ 
tries obstructing the trade of develop¬ 
ing countries should be removed imme¬ 
diately. The environmental policies of 
the developed countries should facili¬ 
tate, as far as possible, the develop¬ 
ment of developing countries. 

Economic Effects of the Closure of the 
Suez Canal 

The Ministerial Meeting ; 

1. Supports firmly the current ef¬ 
forts taking place within the framework 
of the United Nations and the Orga¬ 
nisation of African Unity aiming at the 
opening of the Suez Canal in accord¬ 
ance with the United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 242 (1967). 

2. Requests the inclusion of the 
economic effects of the closure of the 
Suez Canal as an item on the agenda 


of the UNCTAD III to be held in 
Santiago (April-May 1972). 

Marine Resources 

The Ministerial Meeting decided : 

1. To affirm as a common aim of the 
Group of 77 recognition by the inter¬ 
national community that coastal states 
have the right to protect and exploit 
the resources of the sea adjacent to 
their coasts and of the soil and subsoil 
thereof, within their limits of national 
jurisdiction and which take due account 
of the development and welfare needs 
of their peoples. 

2. To support among the measures 
designed to permit the mobilisation of 
the internal resources of the coastal 
developing countries, these which fav¬ 
our the full disposal of the resources 
existing in the seas adjacent to their 
coasts, within the limits of their nat¬ 
ional jurisdiction, in order that it may 
contribute to foster their economic 
and social development and to stop 
the drain of capital required for accele- 
lerating their progress. 

3. It is urgently necessary to find 
within the framework of the United 
Nations resolution 2750-C(XXV) juri¬ 
dical solutions which will end the pre¬ 
sent conflicts on the limits of national 
jurisdictional taking into account the 
interests of the developingcountries. 

4. To reaffirm also the principle 
that the area of the sea-bed and the 
subsoil thereof beyond the limits of 
national jurisdiction, as well as the 
resources of that area, are the common 
heritage of mankind and should be 
managed by a regime which will enable 
the peoples of all states to enjoy the 
substantive benefits that may be deriv¬ 
ed therefrom, with due regards for the 
special interests and needs of both 
coastal and land-locked developing 
countries. 

5* To support the understanding 
that, in establishing the provisions for 
the management of the said area, ap¬ 
propriate measures should be taken to 
foster the healthy development of the 
world economy and balanced growth of 
international trade and to minimise 
any adverse economic effect caused by 
the fluctuation of prices of raw mate¬ 
rials resulting from such activities. 

6. To maintain periodical consultat¬ 
ions among the states members of the 
Group of 77 concerning the exploita¬ 
tion of the marine resources within and 
beyond the limits of national jurisdict¬ 
ion; in view of co-ordinating positions 
which may be of common int erest to 
the developing countries. 
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JAI JAWAN ! 

This war is too serious to be left solely to the politicians. It is in I act so serious 
that it must be left largely to the generals. The Prime Minister and her govern¬ 
ment have recognised this necessity and arc acting on it. 

To say this is not to belittle the vital role of the political leadership in go\em¬ 
inent but to suggest that this leadership, having done its duty by determining the 
political ground rules for the war, must now allow full freedom of action to the 
Armed Forces to do their duty by the country. 

On the political front the government has taken two decisive steps, the first 
being the Treaty of Co-operation and Friendship with the Soviet Union and the 
second the directive given to our commanders in the field to counter Pakistani 
violations of or intrusions into our territory, in an effort to strike at the Mukti 
Bahini, by pushing right into the occupied areas of Bangla Dcsh. Within these 
political parameters our three Services - - the Army, the Navy and the Air Force- 
have the right and responsibility to take every action that would make it possible 
for this country to achieve its war aims. 

These aims, essentially, are two. The first is the vindication and triumph 
of the Liberation movement. This is now well on its way to fulfilment with the 
recognition by the government of India of the Gana Prajatantri Bangla Dcsh. 
Thus, a new nation-state, sovereign and independent, whinh is the Peoples Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Bangla Desh, has been bom on our eastern border. Its 
international status, however, will become fully secure only when a sufficient 
number of other national governments have recognised its legality. The next few 
days should show how and to what extent the Indn-Soviet pact will be able to 
influcncedcvelopments in this direction. 

The military objective, which would be our other war aim, is clear enough 
and it has been promptly and appropriately slated by (he Air Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief, Western Air Command, on the black Friday of December 3, im¬ 
mediately after Pakistani planes had struck at a number of our aerodromes. Air 
Marshal M. M. Engineer, in an Order of the Day, declared that “we owe it to 
posterity that \vc destroy the evil war machine which has consistently disturbed 
peace in the Indian sub-continent”. The military objective thus defined by him 
may well serve as our national commitment. 

Give# the dynamics of our successful military operations on the 
eastern fronf, the political objective of this war may be more or less fully secur¬ 
ed by about the middle of this month, but during the intervening days and possibly 
beyond, the nation’s chief concern will be with the western front where our 
military objective is primarily to be pursued. Here, despite our spectacular air 
and naval action on military bases and facilities in Karachi and the damage done 
by our airforce to the aerodromes or aircraft at various bases in the Punjab area 
of Pakistan, the enemy must still be considered to be capable of mounting offen¬ 
sive thrusts into our territory. As against the notable advances made by our 
ground forces over a wide front in theBarmer sector, the Pakistan army on the 
Kashmir front, at the time of writing, has been displaying impressive initiatives 
not only in defending positions of strategic importance to it but also in laun¬ 
ching powerful assaults at our defences. 

The prime question now is at what point Yahya Khan and his accomplices 
and advisers, whether in Pakistan or outside, would decide to escalate the 
military operations to a point of desperate and destructive attack on fndian 
targets irrespective of their military meaning or relevance. Most unfortuna¬ 
tely the attitudes or, rather, the antics of the government of the United States 
and its camp-followers in Europe or Asia have aggravated the risks of Pakistan 
plunging into an attempted Operation Annihilation of this kind. Even more 
pregnant with menace for this country is the question how exactly Peking may 
finally decide to exploit this situation to its advantage. In the circumstances 
our people will be hourly watching with unconcealed anxiety the continuing effec¬ 
tiveness of the Indo-Soviet alliance in the diplomatic field and, should the need 
arise, its fruitfulness on the military front as well. Simultaneously we should 
place our full faith in the Armed Forces of the country and tell .ourselves 
that there could be for us for the dilution only one sentiment and one 
slogan: “Jai Jaivanl” 

Patriotism has so often been the refuge of scoundrels. Let it. for a change, be 
the proud badge of an embattled people pledged to end militarism in inis sub-conti¬ 
nent. Let us, for once, be not ashamed lobe jingos even and shout: “Jai Javan '.' 9 
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Hanging in the Air 


After earning an operating profit year 
after year lor the last 18 years, Air- 
Tndia now faces the prospect of a loss 
not only for the current year but for 
1972-73 also, unless drastic changes 
take place in the circumstances obtain¬ 
ing today in the air transport industry 
all the world over. For the year 1971- 
72, according to the Air-India chair¬ 
man, a loss of Rs 4-5 crorcs is likely to 
be made after providing all overheads, 
including depreciation and interest. 
This is the gloomy outlook for Air- 
India that Mr J.R.D. Tala, its Chair¬ 
man, held out at a press conference in 
Bombay a few days ago. 

What is this unusual development due 
to? Is the impression that the acquisi¬ 
tion of Jumbo 747s — the white ele¬ 
phants as these have come to be called 
— has brought this about true? Or have 
I he alleged extravagant ways of Air- 
India got something to do with the 
erosion of profits? These are among the 
questions for which Mr. Tata sought to 
provide convincing answers. 

The adverse factors that Air-India 
has to contend with are partly world¬ 
wide in character and partly peculiar to 
Air-India only. The air transport in¬ 
dustry all over the world is facing a 
great crisis today, as Mr Tata explained 
to newsmen. Of the various factors that 
have contributed towards this crisis, 
perhaps the mot important is the econo¬ 
mic recession in America, not only be¬ 
cause more Americans travel by air, but 
most air passengers from other parts 
of the world also frequent America. 


Jumbo 747s. He noted significantly 
that Air-India had started operating at 
a loss from March, 1971, that is, even 
before it commissioned the Jumbo 
747s. The fact is that whereas, due to 
the several adverse factors noted, there 
has been no increase in revenues, costs 
have risen by about 25 per cent not 
only because of the introduction of 
747s, but due to the general escalation 
in costs and, more particularly, to the 
recent wage revision, the emoluments of 
pilots, (known to be most highly paid 
save perhaps for film stars) for example, 
going up by about 20 per cent. 

The next natural question that press¬ 
men as ked Mr Tata was: “What is Air- 
India doing to meet the situation?' 
Already, he said in reply, various mea¬ 
sures have been taken to cut down 
Josses, such as curtailment of some 
services (the number of Air-India’s ser¬ 
vices to the UK has been reduced from 
14 to 12), freezing of vacancies (all va¬ 
cancies in the standard force have been 
frozen), conversion of some on-line 
offices to off-line offices (by retaining 
only the sales staff), closing down of 
some off-line stations (e.g. Salisbury' 
and Seattle stations) and cutting down 
of entertainment expenses. Sinvul- 
taneosuly, Mr Tata added, “efforts are 
being made to increase revenues by 
introducing various promotional fares 
between India and other countries”. 
The fare introduced between the USA 
and India, he went on to point out, was 
bearing fruit and had helped in uplift¬ 
ing a substantial number of additional 


not satisfied with this. He complained 
that only about 45 per cent of the pen 
pie travelling by air, on the 31 airlLi 
went by Air-India. Surely more Indian! 
could avail themselves of Air-India 
services and help their own coun¬ 
try earn more foreign exchange. r n 
cidentaJly, in 1970-71, the net foreign 
exchange earned and saved by Air- 
India was Rs 13.16 crores, as againt R< 
9.87 crores earned and saved in 1969-70 


In air transport, the yield per seat 
mile is of considerable importance, it 
is high or low depending on whether the 
load factor is high or low. And the 
load factor is also of a varying nature: 
it depends upon the proportion of seats 
occupied vis-a-vis the aircraft’s capa¬ 
city, and this proportion varies from 
station to station and from season to 
season. On the basis of the present fares, 
it is estimated, the requisite load factor 
would work out to around 60 per cent 
Air-India’s load factor in 1969-70 was 
50.7 per cent, while in 1970-71 it im 
proved to 54.3 per cent. Currently, we 
are told, it is slightly higher around 55 
per cent—taking the average of one 
week (based on a load factor of 75 per 
cent east bound and a 37 per cent west 
bound), but despite this plus the carg<' 
on board, Air-India is still losing, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Tata. For Jumbo 707. 
the break-even point is reached when 
the load factor is 47 per cent; with an 
improvement of every percentage point 
in the load factor, the gain to Air-India 
used to be a million dollars. Jumbo 747 
is believed to be even more economical. 


All major airlines have made it a 
point to go in for charter services and 
to have their own hotels so as to attract 
more air passengers. Air-India also has. 
in keeping with its tradition, not taken 


This is clearly reflected in the huge losses 
incurred in 1970-71 by giant airlines 
like PAN AM and TWA who, along 
with most of the world's major air¬ 
lines. arc expected to be in the red this 
year. Thanks to cut-throat competi¬ 
tion, yields (revenue from tonne mile or 
scat mile) ol almost all aviation com- 
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panics have fallen appreciably. The - -- - - - 

other factor of general application 

named by Mr Tata was highjacking. Among the many international institutions, soon as the war is over, the F.A.O. would l 
As for factors peculiar to India, he which owe their inspiration to the late President invested by member Governments with son 

cited the situation in Bangla Dcsh. Roosvclt- -the United Nations Organisation, form of executive authority so as to be ab 

harrowing reports from foreign corres- thc l nlcrnat, onnI Monetary Fund and the to fulfil its functions effectively. These fun 

pondents about the outbreak of cholera World Bank, the Food and Agricultural tions are (i) the progressive bringing up ‘ 

and other epidemics in Bengal, the grow- Organisation (FAO) the last alone still stands sub-standard diets in backward countries! 

ing tension on our borders and last, but at a research and advisory stage while the rest a reasonable minimum necessary for heali 

not least, the new 10 per cent, travel tax havc pro 8 rc ssed io *h c executive performs- and effecient work, (ii> the guaranteed mail 

levied by the government of India. ncc of their respective function. Jn the inter- tenance of price levels of primary producei 

The Air-India chairman also disabused national society of President Rcosvelt's vision, such reasonably continuous levels as to saf< 

the pressmen of the uninformed im- the Freedom from want, for which the F.A.O. guard the interests both of producers as well a 

pression in the minds of some people was inslilu,cd * is the basis of all other free- of consumers, 

that Air-India’s travails of today are doms n was » therefore, expected that as 

the direct outcome of its going in for_- . _- 
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lone to fall in line- Thus was registered, 
on September 9,1971, Air-India Char¬ 
ters Ltd — wholly owned subsidiary— 
with a modest capital of Rs 5 lakhs, but 
the subsidiary has the advantage of us¬ 
ing Air-India equipment exclusively on 
a lease basis. The object of estab¬ 
lishing Air-India Charters Ltd, is, to 
quote Mr Tata, “to widen the market 
base and operate specialised low-fare 
charter services for emigrants, students, 
etc. which cannot be accommodated on 
scheduled services”. 

Similarly, Air-India is also to have 
very soon" a wholly owned subsidiary 
company called Hotel Corporation of 
India for the purpose of running hotels, 
initially, the decision is to establish two 
5-star hotels in Bombay (one at the 
Santa Cruz Airport, and the other on 
the Juhu Beach). These two hotels 
should add, at least to some extent, to 
the badly needed hotel capacity in 
Bombay, which, according to the Hotel 
Review and Survey Committee, would 
require some 4,000 additional hotel 
rooms by 1973. Even between them, 
i.c. these two Air-India hotels, and the 
various other hotel projects already on 
the way in this international airport 
city, the total available hotel accommo¬ 
dation in 1973 would fall short of the 
need, it is believed. 

Now for a brief reference to Air- 
India’s performance in 1970-71. At 
Rs 4.58 crores, the company's operat¬ 
ing profit no doubt showed an increase 
of Rs 28 lakhs over 1969-70, but, still, 
it was only the third highest in the Air- 
fndia’s annals of 18 years. Higher ope¬ 
rating orofits were earned in 1968-69 
(Rs 4.82 crores) and in 1967-68 (Rs 
5.43 crores). Air-tndia's operations in 
1970-71 made for a growth rate of 7.2 
per cent over 1969-70, which must be 
regarded as highly satisfactory, consi¬ 
dering the acute difficulties of the air- 
ne industry everywhere. 

The total capacity provided by Air- 
India in 1970-71 in available tonne 
kilometres (515.59 million) and in 
revenue tonne kilometres (275.17 million) 
compared favourably with the corres¬ 
ponding record for 1969-70 ol 506.11 
million and256.57million, respectively. 
As a result, the overall load factor 
ncreased from 50.7 per cent in 
1969-70 to 54.3 per cent in the 
/ear under review. The total number 
>f passengers carried by Air-India rose 
rom 402,609 in 1969-70, to 487,121 
n 1970-71. The overall increase in 
raffic under different heads was 10.2 
3er cent under revenue passenger 
cilometres, 10,7 per cent under passen- 
5er tonne kilometres, and 3.1 oer 
«nt under cargo tonne kilometres. The 
ict surplus amounted to an increase 
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of Rs 43 lakhs — from Rs 2.27 crores 
in 1969-70 to Rs2.70crores in 1970-71. 

As on March 31, 1971, the total capi¬ 
tal of Air-India was Rs 31.82 crores, 
including a sum of Rs 5 crores of the 
government of India, half of which in 
the form of equity capital and the re¬ 
maining by way of loan capital. 

In keeping with the special social 
services claim of public sector under¬ 
takings (not always fully substantiated 
though), Air-India’s staff welfare 
schemes continued to be exemplary. 
The Corporation’s contribution to the 
Staff Welfare Fund (which now stands 


The problems relating to the import ol 
crude oil and the relining of petroleum 
products are getting more complicated 
and the central government may find it 
difficult to effect the necessary adjust¬ 
ments in the price structure for refined 
products and decide also on what 
exactly should he the policy gov¬ 
erning the import ot crude oil and the 
consumption ol petroleum products. 
Since November last year, some deve¬ 
lopment or other has been creating a 
serious situation lor the consuming 
countries which are dependent for the 
bulk of their requirements ot crude 
on imports Ironi the Middle East 
and Africa. The oil producing nations 
have been making a concerted effort 
to derive the maximum advantage out 
of their strategic position in regard 
to the availability of “free” supplies 
of crude for being processed in large 
quantities by the west European c >- 
untrics, Britain, USA and Japan. 
These main consumers alone account 
for an annual offtake of around 1200 
million tonnes mainly from West Asia. 
Middle East and North Africa and the 
oil bill bids fair to be formidable as 
there may easily be an increase in net 
FOB prices by about 50 per cent by 
the beginning of 1972 as contoured to 
October 1970. Even assuning that 
there will be an increase in the cost 
of one tonne of crude to the extent 
of dollars 3.50 cents, the purchasing 
power of the oil producing countries 
will increase by over $ 4 billion 
annually or Rs 3000 crores which is 
indeed a stupendous amount. 

These developments have I a r-reaching 
consequences for the Indian economy 
as there may he an unexpected growth 
in consumption ot petroleum products 
with a higher level of economic acti¬ 
vity and a big rise in passenger and 
freight traffic, by road, rail and air. 
Towards the end of 1970 the foreign 
owned oil firms operating in this country 
asked for an increase in the import 
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at Rs 2 lakhs) was Rs 30,000 in 1970-71. 
and it is noteworthy that study grants to 
the children of the employees "and finan¬ 
cial assistance to staff utilised out of this 
fund in the same year was as much as 
Rs 34,500. Another social service of 
Air-India, namely provision of housing 
to its employees, also needs to be men¬ 
tioned. The Corporation built a second 
housing colony consisting of 300 quar¬ 
ters in 1970-71 at a cost of Rs 95 lakhs 
to accommodate its employees. ‘With 
all these amenities and with all the in¬ 
crease in emoluments, the reader may 
well wonder whether Air-India em¬ 
ployees have reciprocated the gesture 
fully and at all times. 


price for crude by seven cents ;l 
barrel. Subsequently in February llit s 
year there was a further demand lor a 
hike of 30 cents per barrel and again 
from the beginning ol June last, by 
another 8 cents. There is yet another 
round of increases due under the 
Teheran agreement, which was con¬ 
cluded in spring fhis year between 
members of the Organisation of Petro¬ 
leum Exporting Countries and the inter¬ 
national oil companies. As this agree¬ 
ment which provided for periodic 
adjustments in posted prices over a t ive- 
ycar period and also compensatory 
adjustments in the event of an accentua¬ 
tion of world-wide inflationary press¬ 
ures, it has been demanded latterly 
that there should he an immediate 
rise in posted prices by seven cents per 
barrel. This is intended to olfset the 
loss that is being sustained on account 
of the depreciation in the value ol the 
US dollar, following the susoension 
of convertibility into gold and the 
crisis in the international monetary 
situation. Many strong currencies like 
the British pound. Canadian dollar, 
Wcsl German mark, Dutch guilder 
Belgian franc and Japanese yen ha\ call 
risen in value in terms of the dollar. 
Even the French franc and the Italian 
lira have appreciated against the dollar 
and it is contended by members of 
OPEC that the value of their dollar 
holdings lias declined considerably and 
cost of imports from western Europe. 
Japan and other countries has become 
dearer. For India there will not be any 
advantage arising out of the recent 
developments in the monetary world 
as the dollar-rupee parity is unchanged 
and the import bill will grow directly 
in proportion to the increase in posted 
prices. 

In 1970 a quantity of 11.67 million 
tonnes of crude oil was imported at 
a cost of Rs 102 crores. It is quite likely 
that imports in the current year will 
be nearly 13 million tonnes as there has 
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been a sharp rise in demand for petro¬ 
leum products and the coast-based 
refineries have been asked to handle a 
larger throughput. The three foreign 
owned oil refineries in the private 
sector particularly have been permitted 
to use their hidden capacity and if the 
present rate of production continues 
in 1972 as well, imports of crude may 
easily be 15 million tonnes. The addi¬ 
tional outlay in foreign exchange in the 
current year may easily be Rs 40- 
45 crores in 1972. This alarming 
prospect is worrying the government 
especially as no satisfactory agree¬ 
ment has been reached so far on what 
exactly should be the revised price for 
imports after November 1970. Early this 
year the authorities released additional 
sums of foreign exchange l or bringing in 
larger quantities of crude oil on a 
dearer basis but the negotiations are 
still going on with the foreign suppliers 
and it is not known what precisely will 
be the ultimate price payable for imports. 
The public sector coast-based refineries 
in Madras and Cochin arc not knowing 
what will be fhc eventual cost of crude 
and being new units with a relatively 
higher capitalisation are worried about 
the profitability of working on the 
basis of the revised prices for petroleum 
products at the refinery point. 

There were adjustments in ex-duty 
prices before the budget for the current 
year was presented to the new Parlia¬ 
ment by Mr Y.B. Chavan while there 
were also stiff increases in the excise du¬ 
ties on motor spirit, aviation gasolene 
and some solvents as part of the new tax 
proposals. The cost of gasolene parti¬ 
cularly has risen in the past few years 
by nearly 50 per cent thanks to heavier 
excise duties, higher refinery prices, and 
the levy of higher sales tax by the state 
governments. Heavier freight charges 
also have had a complicating effect. 

There is speculation over the move 
that will be adopted by the government 
for helping the refineries to function 
more profitably. While there will 
surely be hard bargaining with the for¬ 
eign owned oil firms, it is felt in know¬ 
ledgeable circles that a further rise in 
refinery prices by two to three paisqper 
litre is inevitable for all petroleum pro¬ 
ducts and that there should be no at¬ 
tempt on the part of the government to 
jack up prices further on account of 
the computation of the excise duties on 
ad valorem basis. The consumers of 
petroleum products are already serious¬ 
ly oppressed as the central budget esti¬ 
mates for 1971-72 anticipate a revenue 
from excise duties of roughly Rs 675 
crores and from import duties to the 
extent of Rs 25 crores. ft will be clearly- 
seen that the burden of indirect taxa¬ 
tion on fuel alone is crushing and the 
government is in a position to absorb 
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small increases in prices at the refinery 
point by effecting adjustments in ex¬ 
cise duties. Even assuming that refinery 
prices had to be raised by Rs 30 per 
kilo litre, the additional cost of petro¬ 
leum products based on imported crude 
will not be more than Rs 40 crores. As 
the government will also be a benefi¬ 
ciary through larger receipts by way 
of income tax on additional earnings 
of the coastbascd refineries, it is just 
possible that the net loss will not be 
mor^ than Rs 30 crores in a year. The 
government should therefore adopt a 
constructive approach and effect ad¬ 
justments in the price structure in a 
maimer which does not hurt the con¬ 
sumers of petroleum products. 

What is however more important is 
the fixation of lower prices for crude 
imports as even an increase of one dol¬ 
lar in the cost of imported crude will 
mean a loss in foreign exchange of Rs 10 
crores. The international oil companies 
have been contending that it is not possi¬ 
ble to offer any big discount over posted 
prices, as on former occasions, because 
of the payment of higher royalties and 


Tin- Calcutta port in recent months 
seems to be working more satisfactorily 
as compared to the previous year. In 
1970 there were prolonged strikes and 
go-slows by port labour, which consider¬ 
ably upset its efficiency. There was 
last year a strike for 66 days by barge¬ 
men, go-slow by shore workers for 
45 da>s, a strike by stevedoring workers 
for 14 days, and a strike by the general 
mazdoors for 14 days. This year, how¬ 
ever, there has been practically no 
major labour trouble. Labour pro¬ 
ductivity is also said to have improved 
considerably. An incentive scheme in¬ 
troduced last year for stevedore labour 
appears to have resulted in the doubling 
of output in some cases. The Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port has revealed 
that the manning scale for stevedore la¬ 
bour, which prevailed for the last 20 
years, has been cut by nearly 40 per cent 
which has reduced substantially the per 
tonne stevedoring cost. The scheme of 
voluntary retirement has helped to re¬ 
duce surplus dock labour by over 4000. 
All this is encouraging. But there is no 
room for complacency about the pre¬ 
sent performance or the future prospects 
of the Calcutta port. 

The Calcutta port handles about 32 
per cent of the country's total exports 
and 22 per cent of the imports. At one 
time it was the largest port in the coun¬ 
try but by 1969-70, in terms of tonnage 
handled, its rank came down to the 
fourth. In that year, the port handled 
only 6.08 million tonnes compared with 
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taxes by them to the oil producing na¬ 
tions. There is also the new demand 
according to them of a share in the oil 
production of the foreign companies, 
through the acquisition of ownership 
*up to at least 20 per cent of the equity 
capital of the oil companies concerned 
on payment of compensation which 
may not be satisfactory to the sellers. 
The oil companies are no longer occu¬ 
pying the same dominant position in 
the oil producing countries but the 
ramifications of oil transaction can¬ 
not be easily unravelled and it should 
be possible to obtain suitable discounts 
and reduce the cost of imports. The 
government should strike a hard bar¬ 
gain as there will be a big increase in 
the quantum of imports of crude in fhc 
coming years and it may not be possible 
to find the required foreign exchange 
with diminishing aid prospects and the 
increasing cost of other imports. The 
objective should be to prevent a need¬ 
less drain of scarce foreign exchange re¬ 
sources and no useful purpose will be 
served by fleecing further the already 
worried consumers of petroleum pro¬ 
ducts. 


15.03 million tonnes by Bombay, 9.03 
million tonnes by Marmagoa and 8.3 
million tonnes by Visakhapatnam. It 
may not perhaps be realistic to compare 
the performance of the Calcutta port 
with the other ports because they handle 
cargo of different varieties. Moreover, 
the Calcutta port has to face special 
difficulties arising from the vagaries of 
the Hooghly river. But even allowing 
all these factors it is a matter of concern 
that the Calcutta port has become rather 
uneconomic for the trade. The port 
charges here are much higher than in 
the other ports. This is due mainly to 
the expenditure on dredging the river 
and its maintenance, estimated at 
about Rs 11 crores per year. Apart 
from the higher charges, the facilities 
for loading and unloading in Calcutta 
are in many respects inadequate and 
inefficient. As a result, some traffic is 
diverted to other ports. 

The gross tonnage handled by the 
Calcutta port declined from 10.3 mil¬ 
lion tons in 1968-69 to 9.2 million 
tons in 1969-70 and 4.5 million tons in 
1970-71 (up to October 1971) while the 
respective figures for the Bombay port 
were 18.6, 17.7, and 9.3 million tons. 
Bombay's bigger tonnage is mainly due 
to the larger imports handled by it. 
Even so, the authorities of the Calcutta 
port should try not only to check the 
diversion of traffic which should nor¬ 
mally have to come to it but should also 
be able to attract more of the type of 
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ox go which will help to provide it with 
more revenue. 

The completion of the dock system in 
Haldia is expected to provide substantial 
relief to the Calcutta port since a good 
deal of cargo now handled by it is to be 
transferred to the former. The Haldia 
dock system, estimated to cost Rs 54 
crorcs, envisages an oil jetty, an ore 
berth, a coal berth, a fertiliser berth, a 
linger jetty to handle salt, a container 
berth and a general cargo berth. The 
oil jetty is already in commission and 
the dock system is expected to be com¬ 
pleted by the middle of next year. 
But even after the Haldia dock system 
is fully developed, it will still be neces¬ 
sary for the Calcutta port to improve its 
facilities and step up its efficiency. 

At present, the facilities available in 
the Calcutta port for handling various 
types of cargo are inadequate. It does 
not have sufficient equipment for the 
efficient loading of the new types of en¬ 
gineering goods that are now becoming 
prominent in our export trade. The 
engineering industry is looking for¬ 
ward to an export target of nearly Rs 
1000 crores per year in about a decade. 
This may seem rather too ambitious. 
But there is no doubt that, in the com¬ 
ing years, the engineering goods ex¬ 
ported from India will consist mostly 
of such items as wagons, other types of 
railway equipment, structural^, and 
various types of industrial machinery. 

The Calcutta port should look ahead 
and equip itself properly for handling 
not only the new traffic in non-tradi- 
tional goods but also in traditional 
goods like tea and coal. For example, 
about 5 lakh tons of coal per year have 
to be moved from Calcutta to other 
Indian ports for supplying to the rail¬ 
ways and industries. But the facilities 
for loading coal are not sufficient. In 
thw Kidderpore dock there is one berth 
whose loading capacity is about 3,000 
to 4,000 tons per day, but in others the 
capacity is only about 1000 to 1200 
tons per day. 

The trade has suggested that there 
should be a coal dump in the Calcutta 
port so that the ships need not have to 
wait unnecessarily because of the delay 
in the arrival of railway wagons. 
The arrangements in the port for 
handling salt are also inadequate. 
Every month about 25,000 tons 
of salt are expected to arrive in 
Calcutta from Saurashtra and Tuti- 
corin but the ship owners complain that 
Jt has become difficult and expensive to 
discharge this cargo promptly . The 
dry dock facilities also need consider¬ 
able improvement. At present ships 
have to wait up to six days because of 
insufficient arrangement for dry dock¬ 
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ing. The dry dock pumps and other 
equipment are said to be old and not 
capable of providing efficient service. 
The condition of the jetties is unsatis¬ 
factory in many respects. The roads in 
the dock area are in a most dilapidated 
condition which slows down the smooth 
and speedy movement of lorries and 
thereby affects exports. There are also 
other aspects relating to the working 
of the Calcutta port such as the lack 
of sufficient number of cranes, forklifts 
and other equipment, which need imme¬ 
diate attention. 

The Calcutta port's programmes in 
the fourth Plan envisage an outlay of 
Rs 566.0 lakhs of which the foreign ex¬ 
change component is Rs 52 lakhs. The 
schemes include purchase of pontoons 
and cranes, improvement of heavy lift 
yards and facilities and repair berths, 
and replacement of maintenance equip¬ 
ment, It remains to be seen to what ex¬ 
tent the port authorities will be able 
to utilise the allotted money effectively. 
In the previous plans, the port was not 
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able to spend all the money that was 
earmarked for it. For instance, the 
third Plan had provided Rs 12.91 
crorcs for Calcutta port (including 
Haldia) but the actual expenditure was 
only Rs 8.25 crorcs. The port authori¬ 
ties should therefore gear up the ad¬ 
ministrative machineiy and expedite 
the schemes for modernisation. Mean¬ 
while, efforts should be made to avoid 
unproductive expenditure. The port’s 
revenue increased from Rs 2420.60 
lakhs in 1969-70 to Rs 2824.48 lakhs 
in 1969-70 and expenditure from Rs 
2797.39 lakhs to Rs 3283.24 lakhs, the 
rise in the deficit being from Rs 376.72 
lakhs to Rs 458.76 lakhs. While the 
port's performance in the current year 
may appear satisfactory as compared 
to 1970, the services and facilities it 
provides continue, in some respects, to 
be below the standards of many major 
ports. Every effort therefore should be 
made to see that Calcutta port is 
able to cater efficiently for the country's 
growing requirements of foreign 
trade. 
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How Well Is the Brussels Baby ? 

THE EDITOR 


Or im European Economic Commu¬ 
nity. which on July 1,1971, brought into 
effect a Generalised System of Prefe¬ 
rences (GSP) for the exports of de¬ 
veloping countries, within the frame¬ 
work of the scheme approved in princi¬ 
ple at the second UNCTAD conference 
held in New Delhi in 1968 it might per¬ 
haps have been said that it was a case 
iff a mountain having gone into labour. 
The progeny however cannot with any 
fairness be described as a mouse, big 
or small. That a baby was truly born 
at Brussels is generally admitted. Truly? 
Yes. But, was it also well and truly? 
On this opinions seemed to differ. It 
is readily conceded of course that the 
baby has eyes and should therefore be 
able to see and that it has ears and 
should therefore be able to hear. It 
is not questioned either that the baby 
has intelligence. It may therefore be 
expected that it can learn and thereby 
improve itself. Not a few however 
have been wondering about the state of 
limbs of this Brussels baby. Arc the 
hands properly developed? How about 
the legs? About these important parti¬ 
culars people are apprehensive. Could 
it be that the Brussels baby is a Thali¬ 
domide baby? 

Seminar's Importance 

The question was not raised exactly 
in this form at a seminar on “India 
and the European Common Market" 
which was held in New Delhi some days 
ago under the auspices of the Foreign 
Affairs Association of India. This semi¬ 
nar gained in importance and relevance 
through the association with it of senior 
officials from the EEC Commission in 
Brussels, namely Dr Guenter Schneider 
and Mr Goetz Schoffcr, who had evi¬ 
dently come fully briefed to defend the 
anatomical structure of the Brussels 
baby against anticipated strictures. The 
West German interest in this subject 
was reflected in the participation of 
Bonn's Ambassador to India, Mr 
Guenter Diehl and Mrs H. Steeg of the 
Ministry of Economics and Finance in 
the go\eminent of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

On the Indian side the seminar had 
the advantage of Mr Manubhai Shah 
guiding and often taking control of the 
discussions. It also had the benefit of 
the presence of Mr T. Swaminathan, 
Cabinet’s Secretary who along with 
Mr K.b. Lull (now Defence Secre¬ 


tary had done so much to plan 
and push through the objectives of 
the UNCTAD and Mr S. Bhoo- 
thalingam, former Finance Secretary 
to the government, who had played 
an active role in shaping the attitudes 
and responses of the government of 
India to problems of working out this 
country’s trade relations with the Euro¬ 
pean Common Market. Although the 
government of India was not associa¬ 
ted officially with the seminar, it is 
worth noting that several senior govern¬ 
ment officials participated in it, often 
speaking with frankness and authority. 

On the Defensive 

The gentlemen from Brussels were on 
the defensive from the beginning al¬ 
though they were not by any means 
apologetic about the alleged or even the 
admitted imperfections of the Brussels 
baby. Mr Schoffcr, for instance, struck 
a spirited note by exhorting the deve¬ 
loping countries to concentrate on 
the import potentialities of the GSP 
and make an effort to realise those 
potentialities in terms of a growth of 
their export trade with the countries 
of the Community. At the same time 
it was clear enough from his speech 
that even in Brussels there is no illu¬ 
sion about the baby being a perfect 
infant. Mr Schoffcr in fact made a 
speech which was refreshingly objective. 
While emphasising the fact that “the 
preferential scheme of the Commu¬ 
nity covers all manufactures and semi¬ 
manufactures without a single exception 
and for all these products it provides a 
total exemption of import duty", he 
was prepared to admit that the magic 
casket of the EEC Commission might 
contain perhaps some secret or sha¬ 
dowy corners. The reference here was 
to the 4 "safety mechanism'’ which the 
Community had thought it necessary 
to include in the GSP for the protection 
of the domestic industries of the mem¬ 
bers of the Community against excessive 
competition from duty-free imports. 

Presented as the Community's alter¬ 
native to an escape clause which would 
otherwise have become unavoidable and 
therefore as the lesser of two evils, this 
safety mechanism boils down to the 
prescription that the duty-free conces¬ 
sion would apply only to imports into 
the Community up to certain ceilings. 
Imports exceeding these ceilings are not 
therefore eligible for the preferences 
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concession granted through the GSP. 
At this point Mr Schoffer was at pains 
to explain that the ceilings had nothing 
in common with quantitative restric¬ 
tions on imports since the developing 
countries were perfectly free to export 
in excess of the ceilings by incurring 
the normal export duties on the addi¬ 
tional quantities. Another point he 
made was that the sum total of preferen¬ 
tial import openings made available by 
the GSP even when qualified by the 
ceilings would easily be double the value 
of dutiable imports of manufactures and 
semi-manufactures into the Community 
from the developing countries in the 
year 1968, when such imports totalled 
approximately US *450 millions. Ac¬ 
cording to this estimate the developing 
countries would enjoy the benefit of the 
GSP in respect of the export trade with 
the Community up to a total of over 
one billion US dollars. He however 
qualified this statement by conceding 
that “our ceilings in many eases do not 
represent double the figure, but some¬ 
times considerably less than double our 
imports from developing countries in 
1968". 

The ceilings as such were however 
the less difficult part of the arguments 
for the defence. A much more compli¬ 
cated issue was the question of the ceil¬ 
ings within ceilings, viz., the tariff 
quotas which may be attributed by the 
so-called sensitive products and those 
which are potentially sensitive, the latter 
being referred to as quasi-sensitive. 
In the case of sensitive goods, once 
imports have exceeded the prescribed 
tariff quotas, preferences will auto¬ 
matically cease to operate. In the case 
of quasi-sensitive goods also the Com¬ 
munity has worked out a more or 
less effective form of control. 

Sweet Reasonableness 

Mr Schoffer attempted to quieten the 
graver apprehensions on the partor on 
behalf of the developing countries by 
assuring his audience that the preferen¬ 
tial treatment for these categories of 
goods would be suspended only if and 
when “disruption" was observed on the 
Common Market. He was also hopeful 
that the Community would apply very 
liberal criteria in dealing thus with 
excessive imports. He also underlined 
the wholly temporary nature of the safe¬ 
guards by explaining that whenever pre¬ 
ferences were suspended, this would 
apply for the remainder of the relevant 
current year and that as soon as a new 
preference year came round, the pre¬ 
ferences would automatically come into 
play once more. 

In spite of Mr Schoffer’s sweet rea¬ 
sonableness there still remained the 
question whether the Brussels baby does 
have the capacity or equipment for the 
full functioning of the limbs without 
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The Andhra farmer it one of 
the most progressive in 
the country, particularly 
in the traditional black soil 
tobacco growing region. 
However, in new areas under 
development, production of 
cigarette tobacco under light 
soli, rain-fed conditions, is 
radically different from the 
traditional black soil region. 
New tobacco farmers have 
to be educated on how to 
grow this difficult crop and 
a massive field force 
of trained personnel is 
required to do this. 

Indian Leaf Tobacco Development 
Company and its sister company, 

' India Tobacco Company 
Limited, recognise the vital 
need for training management 
personnel and field staff. 
Particularly for field staff, (LTD set 
up a training school in Hunsur, 
Mysore State, in 1965. The 
school has a farm of 12 hectares 
where a large number of 
experiments are carried out. 
’'Trainees are given a six-month 
course of instruction which 
covers the full crop cycle and 
includes practical experience in 
. the cultivation of tobacco 
as well as problems that are 
confronted in development. The 
Training School is not restricted to 
I LTD personnel alone. To date, 
a number of Government 
nominees have completed 
courses at Hunsur. I LTD have 
recently extended this service to 
include staff of other tobacco 
companies that wish to undertake 
tobacco development. 
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which dynamic growth or reasonable 
flexibility might become a problem. 
Here it is not so much the intentions of 
the Community which are being called 
into question although it is obvious 
enough that its members are haunted by 
fear of dumping or the possibility of 
their politically important or trouble¬ 
some home industries being forced to 
face competition from low-wage in¬ 
dustries in the developing countries. 

Fvcn if the developing countries are 
reasonable enough to agree that at the 
present stage of development of the 
Community’s liberalism on issues of 
trading with developing countries, it 
may be difficult for the national govern¬ 
ments and the Community to go farther 
than they have done in opening their 
markets to duty-free imports of sen¬ 
sitive or quasi-sensitive products, it has 
become practically important for the 
supposed or potential beneficiaries of 
the GSP to assert the fact that the mo¬ 
dalities and technicalities, as distinct 
from the principle of the Community's 
ceilings or more particularly the lariir 
quotas, could pose a real and consider¬ 
able threat to the possible gains that 
arc intended to accrue to the developing 
countries through the GSP. 

Crucial Requirement 

While the primary aim of the GSP is 
to enable the developing countries to 
sell more, the full advantage of the trade 
liberalisation will accrue to them only 
if they are able to sell not only more but 
also to sell more at better prices. The 
state of the terms of the trade is clear¬ 
ly crucial to gains in export earnings of 
developing countries. The fear now is 
that the ceilings and particularly the 
tariff quotas would act in such a way as 
to compel both importers and expor¬ 
ters to operate in a sea of uncertainty. 
Neither of the contracting parties could 
!, e certain at the time of the contract 
whether a particular shipment of 
goods may not become ineligible for 
duty free entry at the time it actually 
reaches its destination. The possibilities 
are that this is a situation in which the 
importers would be in a less favour¬ 
able position for taking advantage of 
the tariff concessions in striking a bar¬ 
gain on prices. 

That Brussels is not only not 
unaware of the problem but is not 
at all disposed to make light of it was 
revealed by Mr Scholfer’s observation 
mat one way out of the difficulty could 
be for exporters and importers to agree 
upon conditional prices, i.e., to diffe¬ 
rent prices, one to apply where a pre- 
lerence advantage was gained and the 
other in the reverse case. The possibi¬ 
lity of this refinement in trading was 
however quickly discounted at the 
seminar since it was felt that the arrange- 
ment suggested by Mr Schoffer could 
easily lead to abuses, particularly in 
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the manipulation of foreign exchange 
earnings. 

A problem peculiar to our country 
was highlighted in the seminar by Mr 
Manubhat Shah and others. When the 
United Kingdom becomes a member of 
the Common Market, the preferences 
which India enjoys in its trade with the 
United Kingdom will become inopera- 
rative both in terms of India vis-a-vis 
other developing countries exporting 
to the United Kingdom and in terms of 
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imports from the rest of the Common 
Market into the United Kingdom. 
Mr Manubhai Shah argued powerfully 
that this would be a wanton damage 
done to India's trade and the it had be¬ 
come a matter of great importance to 
our country that before Britain’s entry 
into the Common Market becomes 
effective, a stand-still agreement would 
have to be negotiated paving the way for 
a smooth transitional period. This issue 
is not strictly related to the GSP but it 
is obviously linked to it and it is quite 
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true of course that if a safeguard is pro¬ 
vided for India’s trade with the United 
Kingdom when that country enters the 
Common Market, there will be a subs¬ 
tantia) lessening of the net advantage 
which mav possibly accrue to India from 
the GSP. 

This apart, there is the vexed ques¬ 
tion of the particular impact the ceil¬ 
ings or the tariJT quotas of the GSP may 
have on some of our exports which may 
come under the classification of sensitive 
or quasi-sensitive products. It seems 
clear that a great deal remains to be 
tilled into the framework of the GSP 
through specific trade agreement if our 
country is lo realise the import poten¬ 
tialities of the Brussels scheme. Jute 
goods and coir manufactures arc two 
obvious instances where the attitudes 
of some of the Common Market count¬ 
ries need to be loosened up if India is 
to take full trade advantage of its com¬ 
petitive efficiency in the manufacturing 
of these goods. In this context Dr 
Schneider's reference to the Commu¬ 
nity's direct relations with India and 
the “whole series of specific agree¬ 
ments", is useful. Dr Schneider expres¬ 
sed healthy dissatisfaction with the fact 
that the structure of trade between 
the Community and India had scarcely 


Thi MONf r ary authorities had no seri¬ 
ous problem on hand when framing 
the credit policy for the current busy 
season and they were understandably 
in no hurry to announce this policy on 
the present occasion. Indeed the situa¬ 
tion in the money market on the eve of 
the busy season was in complete con¬ 
trast with that noticed in October last 
year. There was then anxiety to find 
out how the contra-seasonal expansion 
of credit came about in May-Oclober 

1970 and how with fresh advances out¬ 
stripping fresh additions to deposits, 
a difficult situation during the peak of 
the season could be tackled. There 
were indeed awkward moments but 
with curbs on advances against cotton 
and delayed adjustments in overdraft 
limits to sugar mills and others, the 
difficulties were got over after the 
middle of March this year. The central 
go\ernment also utilised cActively the 
cash balances at its disposal and there 
was an unexpected big decline in bor¬ 
rowings of the scheduled commercial 
banks from flic unprecedented high 
level of Rs 443 crores on March 19, 

1971 to Rs 191 crores by the end of 
April 1971. 

Since then, except for bulges under 
this head with an intensification of 
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changed over the last decade and that, 
as a result, the volume of trade between 
the Community and India had steadily 
diminished in recent years. 

The government of India has al¬ 
ready raised with the Commission of the 
EEC the possibility of a commercial co¬ 
operation agreement. Dr Schneider re¬ 
vealed that the Commission might sub¬ 
mit soon to the Council of the Commu¬ 
nity a proposal on the terms of reference 
for negotiations with India. Meanwhile 
this point has clearly gained an impetus 
following our Prime Minister’s recent 
talks in Bonn. The Federal Chancellor, 
Mr Willy Brandt, is evidently willing to 
take the lead in pushing forward the 
project for a trade treaty between the 
Community and our country. This is 
not surprising seeing that Bonn, as 
pointed out by Mrs Stceg, has been 
adopting an active policy of assisting 
our country's export activities. The 
future of international co-operation in 
development. Ambassador Diehl be¬ 
lieves, belongs to the ECM formula of 
“aid plus trade". This may be a good 
prescription for the Brussel’s infant 
which is not a mouse, and which may 
not be a Thalidomide baby after all. 
H could well be that it is a fledgling 
that will soon grow wings and take ofl\ 


procurement operations there has been 
a steady decline in borrowings and if 
there was a contra-seasonal increase 
in advances again, during the slack 
season that has just ended, it was be¬ 
cause of heavy procurement purchases 
and a big net increase in advances 
for this purpose to the Food Corpora¬ 
tion of India and other agencies. 
As there was also a net decline in 
sugar stocks by over six lakh tonnes, 
by the end of September this year, 
in the carryover from the last season 
and there was a general decline in 
inventories, there was no build-up of 
pressure on the banking system. 
With a steady growth in deposits, which 
may easily be in excess of Rs 1.000 
crores in 1971, and a cautious approach 
even in respect of lending to small 
borrowers in the priority sectors, it 
was possible to reduce substantially 
borrowings of member banks from the 
Reserve Bank and these stood at only 
Rs 18.53 crores on October 29, 1971, 
against Rs 150.53 crores in October 
30, 1970. As substantial additions to 
the investment portfolio also were effect¬ 
ed, the credit-deposit ratio was actually 
lower at 73.5 per cent against 77 per 
cent last year. 

The Governor of the Reserve Bank. 
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Mr S. Jagnnnathan had, therefore, no* 
worry about meeting any seasonal 
increase in demand for funds in 1971- 
72. Indeed, the problems are now some¬ 
what peculiar in character as the credit 
institutions have to indulge in the un¬ 
usual exercise of restraining an un¬ 
necessary growth in advances not be¬ 
cause of the paucity of resources but 
because of a compulsion on the part 
of the central government to incur 
heavy expenditure on refugees from 
East Bengal and on military pre¬ 
paredness. The state governments also 
are having yawning budgetary deficits 
and their overdrafts from the Reserve 
Bank have been rising steadily. Mr S. 
Jagannathan drew pointed attention to 
the need for regulating bank credit, 
when he was recently in Madras, for 
preventing an avoidable accentuation 
of inflationary pressures. 

Awkward Predicament j 

Whether this approach to banking 
problems is correct in the Indian context 
and whether there should not be a re¬ 
versal of the policies adopted by the cen¬ 
tral and state governments on the one 
side and the banking system on the other 
will be borne out by the developments 
in the next two years. Actually, there 
arc indications to suggest that unregu¬ 
lated spending by the state governments 
and the awkward predicament of the 
central government have led to un¬ 
expected complications and the failure 
of the policy-makers lo stimulate eco¬ 
nomic activity and provide liberal 
credit for productive purposes in 1970- 
71 has had its unfavourable repercus¬ 
sions in many directions in recent 
months. The slower growth in bank 
advances latterly is not exactly an en¬ 
couraging sign as the deceleration in 
the rate of improvement in industrial 
production at a time when there has 
been an increase in purchasing power of 
the agricultural income groups has by 
itself accentuated inflationary pressures. 

Tne problems of the current busy 
season are not therefore dominating 
the thinking of the monetary authorities* 
On the other hand, there is confidence, 
that any increase in demand for funds 
can be easily met and the question is 
what exactly should be the policy adop¬ 
ted for promoting economic activity. 
It has been estimated by the Reserve 
Bank that there will be an increase 
in deposits of scheduled commercial 
banks by Rs 475-500 crores during the 
busy season and in advances to the 
extent of Rs 480-500 crores. The limit 
for refinance has been fixed at Rs 191 
crores by the end of April next. It 
should not be difficult to meet the 
needs of industry and trade and also 
of small borrowers in the priority sec¬ 
tor on this basis. It is quite likely that 
the additions to deposits may be even in 
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excess of Rs 500 crores. With an in¬ 
crease under this head by Rs 1,000 
crores. in the past 12 months, it would 
be justifiable to presume that the growth 
in 1972 will be even Rs 1,200 crores. 
On this expectation, there may thus be 
a rise in deposits by even Rs 550 crores 
between November, 1971 and April 
1972. 

On the other hand, there may not 
be any aggressive demand for funds 
from conventional sources as the sugar 
industry will not be adding to its 
stocks during the peak of the crushing 
season in the same manner as in 1970-71 
because of a slightly lower level of pro¬ 
duction and a brisker offtake. There 
will, of course, be a larger cotton crop 
and it may also be necessary to effect 
buffer stock operations in respect of 
jute for about five lakh bales. But the 
cotton crop can be expected to be mar¬ 
keted in an orderly fashion and there 
will be an accumulation of stocks only 
if there is a bunching of imports in 
Fcbruary-March. Here again, lower 
prices for raw' cotton, as compared to 
the peak levels witnessed early in 1971 
may have a helpful effect in that avail¬ 
able resources can be made to go a 
longer way. 

C redit Requirements 

Even if there is a higher 
level of industrial production, with 
better co-operation between manage¬ 
ment and labour as is now happening 
in the Durgapur steel plant, there will 
not be any accumulation of stocks of 
sled, heavy electrical equipment, heavy 
chemicals or other items as there is an 
unsatisfied demand for these products 
in spite of liberalised imports. As in 
the 1970-71 busy season advances rose 
by only Rs 390 crores. including pro¬ 
curement credit of Rs 70 crores. it will 
not be necessary in 1971-72 to make 
available credit for more than Rs 350 
crores excluding procurement opera¬ 
tions, even allowing for the inflationary 
effect of a rise in prices in the past year. 

It is, however, expected that there will 
have to be financing of procurement 
operations on a larger scale, the esti¬ 
mate for this purpose being Rs 120 
crores. This may prove to be much 
higher at Rs 150 crores or even Rs 175 
crores if the anticipations of an output 
of 112-113 million tonnes of foodgrains 
in 1971-72 turn out to he correct. The 
marketable surplus may be larger than 
warranted by additions to production 
because there will be good crops for 
the fourth season in succession and the 
carryovers from previous seasons will 
be larger with the prevalence of normal 
conditions in the grain trade in many 
parts of the country. 

There may, therefore, be an 
unexpected increase in advances 
only with an intensification of 
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procurement operations though the 
Food Corporation and other agencies 
will be obliged to face a difficult situa¬ 
tion only in April-June. It can thus be 
expected that advances will rise by even 
Rs 525 crores if there is heavy pro¬ 
curement and borrowings may increase 
unexpectedly in March if there is a 
drive by central government to collect 
arrears of taxes. With a strained ways 
and means position, and lower profit¬ 
ability of working, many industrial units 
will be obliged to borrow heavily for 
meeting tax commitments in the clos¬ 
ing weeks of the financial year. It may 
thus happen that at particular stages 
borrowings of member banks may exc¬ 
eed Rs 200 crores and the Reserve 
Bank should not hesitate to grant dis¬ 
cretionary accommodation to institu¬ 
tions in need to overcome a difficult 
situation. There may be only few ex¬ 
ceptions as the refinance facilities 
against advances to the Food Corpora¬ 
tion and borrowers in the priority sec¬ 
tors will come in handy and there may 
not be any difficulty in observing sta¬ 
tutory liquidity requirements. 

The monetary authorities have there¬ 
fore to look farther ahead and find out 
whether banks should be busy only 
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financing procurement operations and 
whether there should not be appropriate 
changes in credit policy which will sti¬ 
mulate industrial production. ^ It may 
* of course, be argued that credit policy 
by itself cannot have the desired re¬ 
sults as there will have to be suitable 
changes in fiscal policies. The central 
government is presently examining how 
industrial production can be stepped up 
with the introduction of extra shifts, 
improvement in labour-management 
relations and liberal imports of raw 
materials and components. 

If a constructive approach is adopted 
there can be balanced growth in indust¬ 
rial and agricultural production and the 
banking system will be in a position to 
make an important contribution by pro¬ 
viding liberal credit for many productive 
purposes. When it has become clear 
that banks will not experiences repeti¬ 
tion of the happenings of 1969-70 when 
there was an unprecedented squeeze, 
and there will be strident growth in 
deposits in 1972, the restraints should be 
only selective and credit expansion 
should be effected in such a way that the 
best results can be secured out of the 
existing facilities in the industrial and 
agricultural sectors. 


The Manager, 

The Eastern Economist Ltd, 
Post Box No. 34, 

New Delhi-1. 
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FROM THE PRESS GALLERY 

Curbs on Right to Property 

OUR parliamentary correspondent 


NEW DELHI, Friday. 

Two major amendments to the Consti¬ 
tution were adopted by the Lok Sabha 
this week. One related to the “funda¬ 
mental right” of the Indian citizens to 
own property and the other concerned 
the privy purses and the special privi¬ 
leges of the erstwhile rulers of princely 
states. 

The former amendment — 25th 
Amendment of the Constitution — 
aimed at enabling the government to 
acquire private properties, should the 
implementation of the Directive Prin¬ 
ciples of State Policy enunciated in the 
Constitution warrant so, on payment 
of compensation which may not corres¬ 
pond to the market values of the con¬ 
cerned assets. The latter measure — 
26th Amendment-sought to derecog¬ 
nise the erstwhile princes and abolish 
their privy purses and special privi¬ 
leges which had been guaranteed by 
the Constitution but which in the pre¬ 
sent-day conditions arc considered 
anachronist. 

Provocation for Amendment 

The provocation for the two amend¬ 
ments arose out of the judgments of the 
Supreme Court a few months ago in 
the cases pertaining to the nationalisa¬ 
tion of the 14 major commercial banks 
in the country in July, 1969, and the 
Presidential order issued last year de¬ 
recognising princes, following a bill 
on the subject falling through in the 
Rajya Sabha by a fraction of a vote, 
even though it had received the re¬ 
quisite majority vote in the Lower 
House. Concurring with its earlier 
judgement in what is known as the 
Golaknath case, the Supreme Court 
had struck down the Presidential case, 
and the original enactment in regard 
to the nationalisation of banks on the 
ground, among other reasons, that as 
the Constitution then stood. Parlia¬ 
ment could not curb the fundamental 
rights of the citizens, including the 
right to hold property. If a private 
property was acquired, compensation 
at market rates had to be paid by the 
government. 

Both the amending bills were adop¬ 
ted by the House with overwhelming 
majorities: the 25th Amendment by 
353 votes in favour to 20 votes against 
and the 26th Amendment by 381 votes 
to a bare six. The negative vote in the 


case of the former bill was registered by 
the Swatantra and the Jana Sangh 
groups and an independent member. 
In the case of the latter bill, it came 
from the Swatantra members and a 
couple of erstwhile princes. The Jana 
Sangh group abstained from voting on 
this bill. The pattern of voting did not 
come as any surprise, as even if the en¬ 
tire opposition had voted against the 
two amendments, they would have been 


Following a massive aerial attack 
by Pakistan on Friday afternoon, a 
special session of Parliament was held 
on Saturday morning in which it en¬ 
dorsed the union government's deci¬ 
sion declaring a state of emergency 
in the country and also adopted 
Defence of India Rules to enable the 
government to take steps to meet any 
eventuality. The Defence of India 
Rules pawed by Parliament on Satur¬ 
day were practically on the same lines 
as those promulgated in 1965 and 
1962 at the time of the earlier Indo- 
Paldstan and Indo-China conflicts, 
except for minor modifications war¬ 
ranted by court judgements. On Mon¬ 
day the government accorded recog¬ 
nition to independent Bangla Desh, 
known as the “Gana Praja Tantri 
Bangla Desh”. The statement by the 
Prime Minister on the subject, in 
which she explained the genesis of the 
decision, was accorded a standing 
ovation. Mrs Indira Gandhi expressed 
the hope that more nations would 
grant recognition to Bangla Desh 
which would soon form part of the 
family of nations. 


carried by the majorities stipulated in 
the Constitution for such amendments 
on the strength of the ruling party 
alone. Then there were the allies 
of the government among the opposi¬ 
tion groups which would have gone with 
the treasury benches. In the circum¬ 
stances, the critics of the two bills, 
therefore, did not even care to muster 
their full strength. They, of course, 
put up a valiant fight in their speeches. 

The passage of the two bills was also 
facilitated a great deal by the 24th 
Amendment to the Constitution effected 
during the last session of Parliament, 
which empowered it to amend any part 
of the Constitution, including the Chap¬ 
ter on Fundamental Rights, if it deem¬ 
ed fit in the interest of implementing 
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Directive Principles of State Policy 
contained in the Constitution. 

Of all the amendments moved to the* 
25th Amendment Bill, only one relating 
to the rights of minorities, which had 
the official sanction, was accepted by 
the House. Both the plea of the Jana 
Sangh members that the bill should be 
circulated for public opinion and the 
Swatantra move for the reference of the 
bill to the Supreme Court for comments 
were rejected. Some other official 
amendments, including the one which 
sought to provide for a two-thirds ma¬ 
jority in legislatures for laws passed un¬ 
der the proposed enactment and another 
which aimed at permitting a limited 
judicial review of the laws passed 
under Article 31C of the Constitution, 
were withdrawn in deference to the 
apprehensions expressed by several 
members belonging to the ruling party 
that these might defeat the very purpose 
of the bill. 

The major line of criticism of this 
amending bill was that the right to 
curb property right might be used by 
the government as a precedent to even 
unduly curb other fundamental rights, 
including the right to freedom of speech 
and expression. The fears of minori¬ 
ties was forthrightly expressed by Mr 
Frank Anthony, the leader of the Anglo- 
Indian community, who is a nominated 
member of the House. The official 
amendment which was adopted by the 
House, in fact, can be said to have been 
prompted by the fears of minorities. 

Fears Allayed 

The fears of the critics were sought 
to be allayed by two lawyer-ministers 
in the cabinet, the Minister for Educa¬ 
tion and West Bengal Affairs, Mr 
Sidhartha Shankar Ray, and the Law 
Minister, Mr H. R. Gokhale, and also 
by the Prime Minister, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, herself. The Prime Minister 
stressed that the measure did not re¬ 
present any departure from the basic 
framework of the Constitution. It 
only sought to enable the government 
to implement the Constitutional Di¬ 
rectives of State Policy. She, however, 
pointed out that the concept of market 
value was repugnent to her, her party 
and *‘I think to the nation”. The 
Prime Minister emphasised that an 
impartial judiciary was indispens¬ 
able for the rule of law. At the same 
time she forthrightly observed: “We 
will not allow the judiciary to take 
over the powers of Parliament”. 
The Education Minister described the 
bill as “constitutionally correct, politi¬ 
cally proper, economically essential and 
morally just”. The Law Minister dis¬ 
agreed with the thesis of the critics that 
the fundamental rights formed the basis 
of the Constitution. In fact, the Direc- 
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tivc Principles of State Policy, he stres¬ 
sed. formed the basic structure. 

The 26th Amendment was described 
by the Prime Minister as “yet another 
step towards the creation of an egalita¬ 
rian society, fulfilment of a pledge and 
a bill that represented the spirit of 
history’'. She stressed that her govern¬ 
ment had no animus against the princes 
or the princely order; the quarrel was 
against the system which was no longer 
relevant. By taking away their privileges 
and the purses, the government, she 
added, was giving the princes an oppor¬ 
tunity of “being men”. 

Since the passage of this bill was 
never in doubt, those participating in 
the debate primarily concerned them¬ 
selves with the question of “transitional 
allowances” to the princes who would 
lose their purses. There being no refe¬ 
rence to such an allowance in the bill, 
members expressed divergent views. 
Some did not want any payment to be 
made, while some others desired that 
the difficulties of the smaller princes 
ought to be appreciated. The Gackwad 
of Baroda, who is also the Chairman of 
the Concord of Princes, asked the Law 
Minister not to forget the nearly 200,000 
employees of the erstwhile princes 
whose cause he had espoused as the 
President of the Baroda Palace Ser¬ 
vants’ Union in 1949. The Gaekwad 
regretted that the princes who were 
once described as “co-architects of 
Indian independence”, were now being 
branded as anachronism. 

Bills Adopted 

The Lok Sabha also adopted this 
week the Industrial Disputes (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill which sought to confer on 
labour courts and tribunals the right 
of review of an internal inquiry against 

workman. Three other pieces of 
legislation passed by this House were: 
(i) the Commissions of Inquiry (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, which sought to empower 
commissions to utilise the services of 
certain officers and investigation agen¬ 
cies for conducting investigations re¬ 
lated to the inquiry; (ii) the Vishva 
Bharati University Bill, which aimed at 
reorganising the administrative set-up 
of the university; and the Air Corpo¬ 
rations (Amendment) Bill, which 
nought to provide, among other things, 
lor the undertaking by Air-India and, 
Indian Airlines the establishment of 
hotels, restaurants, etc. 

The Rajya Sabha this week passed 
the Small Coins (Offences) Bill, which 
makes the melting of small coins and 
their hoarding for this purpose an 
offence punishable with imprisonment 
up to five years, and the Forward Cont¬ 
racts (Regulation) Amendment Bill, 
which aimed at eradicating the misuse 


of ready delivery contracts by specula¬ 
tors. It also returned, as passed by the 
Lok Sabha, the hills relating to the levy 
of a five per cent surcharge on air and 
rail fares, a five paisc tax on postal 
articles, a to paise stamp duty on bills 
of exchange and other financial instru¬ 
ments and a two paise excise duty on 
newspapers. An official motion for 
the extension of President’s rule in 
West Bengal for six months from Janu¬ 
ary 26,1972, was as well adopted by this 
House. During the debate on this mo¬ 
tion, the Deputy Home Minister. Mr 
F. H. Mohsin, firmly declared that the 
time for the elections to a new assemb¬ 
ly in the state had not come ‘‘owing 
to the law and order situation”. 

In a report presented to Parliament 
this week, the Parliamentary Commi¬ 
ttee on Public Undertakings revealed 
that the cumulative loss of Hindustan 
Steel till the end of March, 1970, was 
Rs 172.83 crores. The committee re¬ 
gretted that even after 16 years of its 
establishment, this public sector under¬ 
taking had been incurring heavy losses 
year after year. The above cumulative 
loss, it pointed out, amounted to 31 
per cent to the equity capital of the 
enterprise. 

Serious Deficiencies 

The report further said that the exa¬ 
mination of HSL's working had re¬ 
vealed the following serious deficiencies: 
low production in all its plants, high 
cost of production, high rate of con¬ 
sumption of raw materials, overstaffing 
and low productivity and heavy capital 
expenditure resulting in higher deprecia¬ 
tion and interest charges. The total 
production of the undertaking in terms 
of ingots, the committee pointed out, 
came down from 70 per cent of the rated 
capacity in 1967-68 to 67 per cent in 
1969-70. The committee added that 
although there had been an increase in 
the selling prices of steel, the cost of 
production had gone up at a faster pace. 
It felt that due to the wide economic 
repercussions of steel prices, there 
was imperative need to reduce the pro¬ 
duction costs instead of having a rat 
race between costs and prices. 

The following important information 
was provided this week by official 
spokesmen in the two Houses. 

Unemployment: The number of job¬ 
seekers in the country increased from 
3.5 million to 4.8 million during the 
twelve months to August this year. The 
growth rate of employment in the orga¬ 
nised sector during the period April, 
1970, to March, 1971, was 2.2 per cent. 
The government desires to tackle the 
unemployment problem at the source. 
It is, therefore, undertaking employ¬ 
ment-oriented schemes In rural areas 


such as rural works programmes, small 
farmers' development agencies, marginal 
farmers and the agricultural labour 
projects, area development schemes, 
development of dairy farming and sell¬ 
ing up of agro-service centres. 

Trade Unions: Some consensus has 
emerged between the three major trade 
unions in the country on the method 
to be followed in according recognition 
to unions in particular undertakings. 
The National Labour Commission had 
recommended that the government 
should set up a central machinery called 
Industrial Labour Relations Commis¬ 
sion and leave the decision of recogni¬ 
tion of trade unions to it. 

Fourth Plan: The total shortfall in 
the fourth Plan would be about Rs 
1,500 crore*. The growth rate in the 
industrial sector has gone down by 
about two per cent. Among the reasons 
responsible for this are shortages of 
raw materials, mismanagement of some 
units, lack of co-ordination and la¬ 
bour unrest. | 

Public Sector: The government lias 
decided to set lip a steering group to 
review the working of selected public- 
sector undertakings. The group would 
go into the working of the existing 
public sector units. It will not consider 
the criteria to be adopted fin* choosing 
locations of new plants or the inter¬ 
relationship between the public and the 
private sectors. 

1>S Aid: India is prepared lor the 
contingency of the United Stales slopp¬ 
ing economic aid. The stage for the 
stoppage of economic assistance from 
the IJS, it is felt, however, has not vet 
reached. 

Price Control: The government 
would soon come forward with pro¬ 
posals to introduce physical controls 
on some essential commodities. These 
proposals would be included in the 
document on the mid-term appraisal 
of the fourth Plan, which is proposed 
to be presented to Parliament in a week 
or ten days. 

Plant Imports. The government has 
accorded approval to the shifting to 
India of a used industrial plant belong¬ 
ing to a US firm, Litton Industries, 
which is at present located in West 
German>. The manufacturing lino 
concerned is adding machines. The 
entire production of this plant im¬ 
ported by the United States. 

Quality of Cars: A technical commi¬ 
ttee is proposed to be set tip soon to 
visit all the car manufacturing units in 
the country. It will examine whether 
the instructions issued by the Ministry 
of Industrial Development, following 
the recommendations of the Car Quality 
Enquiry Committee, are being imple¬ 
mented. 
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THIS IS ONLY AN ANNOUNCEMENT AND NOT A PROSPECTUS 


Macmillan 

COMPANY OF INDIA LIMITED 


(Registered Office : No. 6, Pitullo Road, Madras-2) 

t Incorporated as a Private l imited Company under the Companies Act, 1956 on the |9th January 1970 and converted 

into a Public Company on th'> 16th July 1971). 

ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING T1IE ISSUE OF 3,82,500 8% CONVERTIBLE SECURED LOAN STOCK 

1972-87 IN UNITS OF RS. 10 EACH AT PAR. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL OPEN AT THE COMMENCEMENT Op BANKING HOURS ON THE 
2UTH DAY OP DECEMBER 1971 AND WILL CLOSE AT THE CLOSE OF BANKING HOURS ON THE 30TH 
DAY OF DECEMBER, I97J UNLESS CLOSED EARLIER AT THE DISCRETION OF THE DIRECTORS 
BUT NOT BEFORE THE CLOSE OF BANKING HOURS ON THE 23RD DAY OF DECEMBER, 1971. 



Consent of the C entral Government has been obtained to this issue bv Order Nos. R-91-CCI/68 dated the 12th 
January 1970, Order No. R. 90-CCI/68-(Vol. 11) 573 dated the 17th March,'1970 Order No. R. 144-CCI/71-J388 dated 
the 16th August, 1971. and Order No. R. I44-CCI/7I-I65I dated the 20th October, 1971 of which complete copies are 
open to public inspection at the Registered Office or the Company. It must be distinctly understood that in giving 
this consent the Central Government do not take any responsibility for the financial soundness of any scheme or for 
the correctness of any of the statements made or opinions expressed with regard to them. 


EXISTING AND PROPOSED ACTIVITIES OF THE 
COMPANY 

The Company was registered in 1970 as a private Com¬ 
pany. B> a Scheme of Arrangement sanctioned by the 
Madras High C ourt on the 2nd April 1971. the entire Indian 
business excluding cash and bank balances doubtful debts 
and income-tax advance payments of Macmillan Interna¬ 
tional Limited (formei ly Macmillan & Company Limited) 
and the properties in India belonging to Macmillan Limit¬ 
ed [formerly Macmillan (Holdings) Ltd.] vested in the Com¬ 
pany. On the 16th July. 1971 the Company became a Pub¬ 
lic Company. At present it is a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Macmillan Limited U.K. Macmillan International Limit¬ 
ed will continue to give to the Company, after this issue 
full know-how free of cost to the extent it is available with 
that C ompany on the printing and publishing business. 

The House of Macmillans has been carrying on business 
in India for more than seventy years through its Branches 
at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta and a net work of show¬ 
rooms and stockists, and publishing mainly educational 
books not only in English but also in the main Indian lan¬ 
guages v/;\, Assamese, Hindi, Bengali, Gujarat hi, Marathi, 
Tamil. Tclugu, Kannada, Nepali, Oriya and Urdu. In 
recent years books have been printed in India for export 
lo the United Kingdom. East Africa, Ceylon, Burma and 
Malaysia. The Company has special arrangements with the 
Macmillan Group of Companies in the U.K., Canada, 
U.S.A. and Australia and with J.M. Dent & Sons Limited 
and Andre Dcutsch Limited of U.K. for the sale of their 
books. 


academic list. The local general list will also be expanded. 

The Company will also extend its activities in the field 
of leaching and visual aids including 8mm educational 
films, overhead transparencies and charts. 

Modernisation and expansion of the Company’s existing 
printing and binding facilities is planned so as to keep pace 
with the growth in turnover envisaged as a result of new 
policies. 

The Company has this year made special arrangements 
with the Hamlyn Group and Fontana Paperbacks of William 
Collins and Son Limited both of U.K. for the sale of their 
books. Negotiations are taking place with other foreign 
publishers for similar arrangements. 

With the wide network of regional showrooms, stockists 
and book-sellers created over the years by Macmillan, the 
rate at which the student population is growing, and the 
increase in the rate of literacy, the Directors of the Company 
expect the growth in turnover to continue. 

This issue is being made with the object of enabling the 
general public in India to participate in the equity capital of 
the Company. In anticipation of the issue printing machin¬ 
ery has been purchased and buildings have been put up at a 
total cost of about Rs 8 lakhs. The balance of the net 
proceeds of the issue will be utilised for working capital 
requirements of the Company. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS . 

NAME & ADDRESS DESCRIPTION AND 

OCCUPATIONS 


The Coin pa n> will continue lo develop and extend the 
business and goodwill created over the years. The Com¬ 
pany also has plans to expand its activities’ in locally produc¬ 
ed books for schools and colleges particularly at the Univer¬ 
sity level where emphasis will be placed on extending the 


Frank Henry Whitehead 
CHAIRMAN 

6, Russell Road, Moor Park, 
Northwood, Middlesex, 
England. 


Business Executive 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 
Macmillan Limited 
Macmillan International 
Limited. 
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NAME & ADDRESS DESCRIPTION AND 

OCCUPATIONS 
CHAIRMAN 

Macmillan Education Limited 
Macmillan Journals Limited. 
The Macmillan Press Limited. 
Macmillan London Limited. 
Industrial and Commercial 
Education Macmillan Ltd. 
Macmillan Services Limited. 

DIRECTOR 

Pan Books Limited and 
other Companies. 

Business Executive 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 
Macmillan Education Ltd. 
The Macmillan Press Ltd. 
Macmillan London Limited, 
DIRECTOR 

Macmillan International Ltd. 
Gill & Macmillan Ltd., 
and other Companies. 

\arayan Dandeker, ICS Chartered Accountant. 

(Retd.) CHAIRMAN 

Flat No. 9, ‘Southlands’ Albright Morarji & Pandit 

177 Colaba Road, Bombay-5. Limited. 

Borax Morarji Limited, 
Hindustan Thompson Asso¬ 
ciates Limited, 

Siporex India Limited. 

VICE CHAIRMAN 
Chowgulc Steamship Limited. 
DIRECTOR 

A. Boake Roberts & Co. 

(India) Limited. 

Crookes Interpan Limited, 
Hindustan Ferodo Limited, 
and other Companies. 

James Samuel Raj, Businessman, 

11 / D, Oyster Apartments, CHAIRMAN 

Pilot Bunder Road, Colaba, Glaxo Laboratories (India) 

Bombay-5. Limited. 

Precision Bearings India 
Limited. 

MANAGING DIRECTOR 

Industrial Investment Trust 
Limited. 

DIRECTOR 

Lucky Valiev (Nilgiri Hills) 
Tea Estates Limited. 
Arvind Mills Limited. 

Atul Products Limited 
Walchandnagar Industries 
Limited, and other Compa¬ 
nies. 

John Albiston Business Executive and 

X\ Monteith Road, Egmore, Managing Director. 
Madras-8. 

Mallu Uttama Rcddi, Advocate 

2 (\ Haddows Road, DIRECTOR 

Madras-6. Bimetal Bearings Limited, 

India Pistons Repco Limited. 
L. M. Van Moppes Diamond 
Tools India Limited 
Mettur Beardsell Limited 
and other Companies. 


SECRETARY 

R. Narayanaswamy, B.A.A.I.C.W.A. 

15, Balaji Avenue, Madras-17. 

SHARE CAPITAL : 

AUTHORISED : Rs. 

12,50,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each 1,25,00.000 

ISSUED, SUBSCRIBED AND FULLY PAID-UP 

4,25,000 equity shares of Rs. 10/- each cre¬ 
dited as fully paid up and allotted to Mac¬ 
millan Limited (formerly known as Mac¬ 
millan (Holdings) Limited) and adjusted 
against the value of fixed assets in India of 
that Company pursuant to the order of the 
High Court of Madras of the 2nd April, 1971 42,50,000 

PRESENT ISSUE : 

4,25,000 8% Convertible Secured Loan 

Stock 1972-87 in Units of Rs 10 - each at par 
payable in full on application. 42,50.000 

OUT OF THE PRESENT ISSUE 

Directors, their friends and employees of the 
Company who are all Indian Nationals have 
agreed to subscribe lor 42,500 8®/ Converti¬ 
ble Secured Loan Stock 197^-87 in Units of 
Rs. 10/- each for cash at par. 4,25.000 

NOW OFFERED FOR PUBLIC SUBS¬ 
CRIPTION FOR CASH AT PAR 

3,82,500 8/ tl Convertible Secured Loan 
Stock 1972-87 in Units of Rs. 10/- each 
payable in full on application 38,25,000 

42.50,000 

UNDERWRITERS 

The Loan Stock oJVered to the public has been under¬ 
written as follows : - 

THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT & INVEST¬ 
MENT CORPORATION OF INDIA 
LIMITED. 

163 Backbav Reclamation, Bombay-20-RR Rs. 13,00.000 
UNIT TRUST OF INDIA, 

45, Vir Nariman Road, Bombay-1 Rs. 7,50,000 

INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT TRUSl 
LIMITED, 

61, Apollo Street, l ort, 

Bombay-1 Rs. 5.00,000 

PLACE SIDDONS & GOUGH PRIVATF 
LIMITED, 

6, Lyons Range, 

Calcutta-1 Rs. 4,00,000 

NATIONAL &GRINDI.AYS BANK 
LIMITED, 

36D, Mount Road. 

Madras-2 Rs. 5,00.000 

THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION, 

31, Dal ho us ie Square. 

Calcutta-1 Rs. 2,00,000 

CHITRA & CO., 

322/323. Linuhi Chclt\ Street. 

Madras-1. * Rs. 1,75,000 

38.25.000 


Nicholas Glencairn 
Byam Shaw. 

Old Vicarage, Washington. 
Susses. England. 
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BANKERS 

National & Grindlays Bank Ltd.. 

36D. Mount Road, Madras-2. 

The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

31, Dalhoubie Square, Calcutta-!. 

16 Vir Nariman Road, Bombay-1. 

BANKERS TO THE ISSUE 
National & Grindlays Bank Ltd.. 

36D, Mount Road, Madras-2. 

Bank of India, 

26. Errabalu Chetty Street, Madras-1. 

The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation, 

11, Dalhousic Square, Calcutta-1. 

Indian Overseas Bank, Cathedral Branch, 

151. Mount Road, Madras-2. 

LEGAL ADVISER 
M. Uttama Reddi, 

26, Haddows Road, Madras-6. 

AUDITORS 

Fraser & Ross, Chartered Accountants, 

Barrow House, 12 McLean Street, Madras-1. 

MANAGING BROKERS 
Paterson & Co., 

11/12, Second Line Beach, Madras-1. 

BROKERS 

madras 

Paterson & Co., 

11/12, Second Line Beach, Madras-1. 

Chitra & Co., 

322/323, Linghi Chetty Street, Madras-1. 

Subramaniam & Company, 

13/14, Second Line Beach, Madras-I. 

CALCUTTA 

Place Siddons & Gough Pvt. Ltd., 

6, Lyons Range, Calcutta-1. 

BANGALORE 
M. Nanjappaiah Juhgirdar, 

205, Cavalry Road, Bangalore. 

HYDERABAD 
P.B. Af/ulpurkar, 

Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad. 

AHMEDABAD 
Chimanlal Lalbhai, 

2286, Manckchowk, Ahmedabad. 

BOMBAY 
Batlivala & Karani, 

Union Bank Building, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay-1. 
Champaklal Devidas, 

Bhupcn Chambers, Dalai Street, Bombay-1. 

Dhirajlal Maganlal, Purshotamdas, 

Stock Exchange Building, Apollo St., Bombay-1. 
Harkisondass I ukhmidass. 

Stock Exchange Building, 5th Floor, Apollo St., Bombay-1. 
Lewis & Jones, 

Bank of Baroda Building, Apollo Street, Bombay-1. 
Navalchand T. Shah & Co. 

Union Bank Building, P.O. Box SKA, Dalai Street. 

Bombay-1. 

P. R. Subramanyam & Sons, 

70A, Stock Exchange Building, Apollo Street, 

Fort, Bombay-1. 

NEW DELHI 

Harbans Singh Mehta & Co.. 

33, Regal Buildings; Parliament Street; New Delhi-1. 

Copies of Application Forms and Prospectus can be obtained 
from the Registered Office of the Company or from the Under¬ 
writers, the Bankers to the Issue or Brokers named above- 


Save 
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Linoleum floor-coverings are an economic 
investment. Linoleum endows your home 
with a graceful decor. By retaining its 
striking elegance for years, it saves you 
so much in repair and renovation costs..,, 
you’ll need a whole elephant to serve 
as a piggy-bank 1 
Stain-proof, easy to clean and polish, 
Linoleum comes in a wide range of colours 
and designs. Choose yours. 

LINOLEUM 

The versatile floor*covering ■ For better living 

India Linoleums Ltd., 
P.O. Birlapur, 24 Parganas, West Bengal. 
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commissioned with machines supplied from Bhopal 
factory. Machines have also been supplied for Parli 
in Maharashtra, Santaldih in West Bengal and 
Chandrapura in Bihar. Other thermal projects on hand 
are Ukai and New Power Stations in Gujarat, Koradi 
in Maharashtra, Kc^ba in Madhya Pradesh and 
Namrup in Assam. 

The Bhopal factory is also playing its part in eliminating 
dependence on imports for Naval Steam Main Turbines 
required for driving modern warships. India's first 
such turbine built at Bhopal factory has already been 
supplied and more will follow for propelling India-built 
Leander Class frigates. 

The Bhopal factory has entered the nuclear power 
field. Kalpakkam Nuclear Power Station in Madras 
will be the first Nuclear Power Station in India to be 
equipped with indigenous turbines being built at the 
Bnopal factory. 

All these developments at Bhopal factory are a symbol 
of India's achievement in the field of power 
development through indigenous efforts to meet the 
evergrowing need of Electric Power. 

HEAVY ELECTRICALS (INDIA) LTD., BHOPAL 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 


Even a decade ago, India was dependent on foreign 
countries not only for plant and equipment for 
generation of Power but also for men to install and 
commission them. 

India has since turned the corner; indigenous know-how 
and technology have been developed at the Heavy 
Electricals factory at Bhopal. 

For the first time in the country, three Hydro Power 
stations — Obra in Uttar Pradesh, Bassi in Himachal 
Pradesh and one Power Station of U.B.D.C. in Punjab 
— have been completely equipped and commissioned 
with machines supplied by Bhopal factory. The erection 
and commissioning work has been done by Indian 
workers and engineers. 

Eleven more Hydro Projects —Chibro, Ram ganga, 
and Khodri in U.P., Koyna in Maharashtra, Ukai in 
Gujarat, Gumti in Tripura, Sharavati and Kali nadi 
in Mysore, lumba Sind in Jammu A Kashmir, 

Debar and Pong in Punjab, are in different stages of 
manufacture, erection and commissioning. 

On the thermal side, Basin Bridge Thermal Power 
Station Extension Project of Madras has been 


JAISONS-1128 
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r Pledged to serve people 
engaged in all vital sectors 
of the economy 

DENA BANK 

gives high priority to helping 

small industries 
progress and prosper 

DENA BANK is an active partner in the development of 
the vital sector of Small-scale Industries. Through its 
large network of branches DENA BANK is giving 
financial assistance to a large number of enterprising 
k entrepreneurs, thereby helping them to produce more 

WL goods to employ more people and to accelerate the pace 
9k of our country's all-round progress. 

Please visit the nearest DENA BANK Branch and 
enquire how DENA BANK'S Small-scale Industries 
Finance Scheme can help you also. 



DENA BANK 

Head Office: 

Devkaran Nanjee Bldgs., 
17.Horniman Circle, Bombay*1 


WAN ftATRA 


In DELHI our Branches at : 

Connaught Circus * Chandni Chowk * Subzi Muudi 
* Najsfgarh Road * Korol Bagfa * Darya GanJ * G. B. Road 
We also bare Braackes at Chhatarpur * OkUa. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

The World Monetary Outlook-11 

JOS5LEYN HENNESSY 


LONDON. 

1 

THE BELGIAN FRANC 

Thk Belgian economy is experiencing 
a slowdown in industrial production. 
This follows a weakening in private 
consumption—despite a steep rise in 
disposable income of households, a 
slackening of demand for exports and a 
reduction in the propensity to invest. 
The downturn in the growth of exports 
is attributable to a fall in orders from 
the other EEC countries where, as in 
Belgium, demand is levelling. In fact, 
Belgium’s competitive position has not 
generally deteriorated because wages 
and prices have risen less sharply than 
in most other industrial countries. 
The introduction of the Value Added 
Tax on January 1, 1971, is still exert¬ 
ing upward pressure on consumer prices 
whose average rise will nevertheless 
not exceed about five per cent compared 
with 1970 as a whole. 

In July, 1971, order books still pro¬ 
vided for an average of business activity 
of just over four months, while in May 
productive capacity was utilised to 84 
per cent, which compares with the 
cyclical peak of 88 per cent in October, 

1969. Unemployment is low, but there 
are signs of easing on the labour market. 

Ample Liquidity 

From the monetary and financial 
viewpoint, the Belgian economy is 
still characterised by ample liquidity. 
There has been an increase in the credit 
<'^standing granted to the public sec¬ 
tor by monetary institutions, at least 
during the second quarter of 1971, and, 
even more important, a growth of 
Central Bank reserves. This is clearly 
reflected by the balance of payments of 
the Belgium-Luxcmbourg Economic 
Union. In the first six months of 1971 
this balance recorded a surplus of 
*320 million, compared with $204 mil¬ 
lion in the corresponding period of 

1970. The surplus derives mainly from 
the favourable balance of goods and 
services—$464 million during the first- 
half of 1970. 

On the Brussels foreign exchange 
market the ‘two-tier* system, created in 
1955, has been maintained. However 
the regulations were modified on May 
U* when the two sections of the market 
were completely separated. In the official 
market, exchange rates remained pegged 


to the old parity and the central bank 
had to support exchange rates whenever 
the intervention margins were reached. 
Commercial transactions are made 
through this regulated market, whereas 
capital transactions pass through the 
free market. Transfers between the 
official market (convertible francs) and 
the free market (financial francs) arc no 
longer allowed; as a result, the financial 
franc was allowed to float. 

On August 23, when the Brussels ex¬ 
change market was reopened after Presi¬ 
dent Nixon's announcement of August 
15, the National Bank of Belgium de¬ 
cided to stop supporting currency rates 
on the official market, except for the 
Dutch guilder. In consequence, the 
convertible franc also started floating. 

Special Provisions 

Special provisions have been made 
for relations between the Benelux 
countries, whose currencies have been 
re-pegged to keep the guilder and the 
Belgian-Luxembourg franc within the 
same margins as before May 5, 1971. 
It must be emphasised that the Benelux 
currencies have been allowed a con¬ 
certed float against all other currencies 
(and not <\nly against the dollar) only 
on the official market. On the free mar¬ 
ket, the financial franc floats freely 
against all other currencies, including 
the guilder. The Netherlands did not 
introduce a split-market system, but a 
separate section for the so-cailcd ‘bond’ 
or ‘O guilders’. 

Since August 23, most currencies 
have been quoted with a discount v/.v- 
a-vis the Belgian franc. On Septem¬ 
ber 17, the spot dollar discount was 
four per cent on the official market, and 
4.2 per cent on the free market. 
On the other hand, the DM and 
the guilder, which have been floating 
since May, were quoted with a premium 
on the Brussels foreign exchange mar¬ 
ket. Moreover the guilder has reached 
the upper intervention limit several 
times (I guilder=francs 14.0335, i.e. 
1.5 per cent above pivot parity) and, 
pursuant to the Benelux agreement, 
the Belgian and Dutch Central Banks 
had to intervene in the market by sell¬ 
ing guilders. 

II 

THE DUTCH GUILDER 

The Netherlands is in the downwards 
phase of a business-cycle. Since the 
second-half of 1970, the growth of acti- 
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vity has been falling, a trend expected 
to continue into the early part of 1972. 
It is difficult to predict when to expect 
an improvement. 

In spite of this slowing in economic 
growth, prices are still rising. The Cent¬ 
ral Planning Bureau expects excessive 
spending to continue and estimates an 
increase of seven per cent in retail prices 
in 1972 compared with 6 1/2 per cent 
this year. Through its 1972 budget the 
government is pursuing an anti-in¬ 
flationary policy, by cutting expenditure 
on projects and public investment. 
Consumer spending, however, will 
hardly be affected. The rise of 4 1/2 
per cent in real consumption predicted 
for 1972 will equal the figure for 1971, 
and real gross investment will fall by 
only a few points. The wage bill per 
person employed in industry is expected 
to increase by 13 1/2 per cent in 1972 
against 14 per cent this year. 

Attractive Currency 

Despite an unfavourable current 
account balance on a transaction 
basis 1970 showed a deficit of 1,660 mil¬ 
lion guilders and the first half of 1971 
a deficit of 1,282 million guilders - the 
Dutch currency has been considered 
attractive. Capital imports have been 
considerably in excess of the deficit on 
current account, so that in 1970 and 
the first six months of 1971 the overall 
balance of payments showed a subs¬ 
tantial surplus. For 1972 the Central 
Planning Bureau expects an improve¬ 
ment on current account, but in view of 
the continuation of domestic over¬ 
spending, the deficit wil not fall further 
than 1,000-1,250 million guilders, com¬ 
pared with 2,000 million guilders in 

1971. Because of an expected deterio¬ 
ration in the capital account, the overall 
balance of payments will worsen fur¬ 
ther in 1972. 

On two occasions during 1971 signi¬ 
ficant decisions were taken on the guil¬ 
ders’ exchange rate. The first was when 
the flow of dollars from the USA to 
western Europe was such that, first 
the Deutsche Bundesbank and then, 
on May 5, the Netherlands Central 
Bank were compelled to stop interven¬ 
ing in the exchange market. For several 
days before May 5, the Central Bank 
had been taking up huge amounts of 
dollars at the lower intervention point. 
The official parity of the guilder has 
continued to be maintained but, from 
May 10, the fixed buying and selling 
rates for the dollar was withdrawn, and 
the guilder floated. As a rcsolt the in¬ 
flow of dollars dwindled, and the dollar 
rate against the guilder rose, although 
not as much as had been expected. 

The second intervention occurred on 
September 6, when it was decided to 
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end the capital inflow resulting from 
heavy foreign purchasing of bonds be¬ 
cause of the strength of the guilder and 
the prevailing high Dutch interest rates. 
Non-residents can now buy bonds ex¬ 
pressed in guilders only from residents 
with guilders which have become avail¬ 
able from the sale of such bonds by 
non-residents to residents. The upward 
pressure on the guilder arising from the 
inflow of foreign capita] has therefore 
been mitigated. The creation of a sepa¬ 
rate bond-circuit will also have reper¬ 
cussions on interest rates. Jn addition, 
capital redemptions, coupled with rest¬ 
rictions on foreign purchases, will re¬ 
duce overseas capital invested in bonds. 

Ill 

THE ITALIAN LIRA 

The Ttalian economy has been list¬ 
less this year despite inflationary pres¬ 
sures: a six per cent rise in prices was 
more or less in line with that in other 
industrial nations. Plant utilisation 
was low throughout 1971, labour under¬ 
employment caused concern and the 
important housebuilding industry en¬ 
dured one of its recurrent slums. Eco¬ 
nomic growth has tapered off and, as a 
result, the rate of increase of the GNP 
is now expected to reach, at best, a 
maximum of three per cent for 1971 
as a whole, compared with an average 
of six per cent during 1965-70. 

The current near-recession stems from 
complex factors, especially strained 
industrial relations, low profitability 
due to rising costs, inadequate capital 
spending in the snia 11-business sector, 
saturated markets for a few important 
products and less buoyant consumer 
demand. In addition, the current 
uncertain international economic situa¬ 
tion, including the currency exchange 
crisis last May and in August, has fur¬ 
ther reduced business confidence. 

To revive the economy the govern¬ 
ment has introduced measures includ¬ 
ing relaxation of controls over lending 
tor investment purposes so that a larger 
volume of investment lending is now at 
subsidised interest rates. In addition, 
tax relief has been granted to small 
businesses and capital has been injected 
into the economy on a far larger scale 
than under any of the previous refla¬ 
tionary programmes. 

The international monetary crisis of 
mid-August prompted the government 
to eliminate the narrow (0.75 per cent) 
legal spread on the fluctuations of the 
lira on cither side of parity. Since then 
the lira rate against the dollar has moved 
up slightly, standing at the end of Sep¬ 
tember at about two per cent above pari¬ 
ty. In effect, on an all-round and weigh¬ 
ted basis, the lira has recorded a small 
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devaluation while the currencies of 
rtaly’s major trading partners have re¬ 
valued more substantially against the 
dollar. 

Italy’s external position has been im¬ 
proving, both on current and capital 
accounts. During the first seven months 
of 1971 export receipts were 11.5 per¬ 
cent above the level of 1970, while pay¬ 
ments for imports had risen only 6.6 
per cent. Since invisible receipts were 
also larger than in 1970, the 1971 goods 
and services surplus is likely to be 
moderately higher than 1970’s figure of 
$620 million. The net capital inflow 
($868 million during the first seven 
months of 1971) expanded sharply in 
the summer, leading to an accumulation 
of dollar balances in official reserves. 
This, however, is not likely to swing out 
of control because the authorities in¬ 
tend to offset it, at least in part, by re¬ 
paying in advance debts contracted by 
state-controlled companies last year. 

Unchanged Relationship 

Over the next few months, the lira 
is expected to maintain its current re¬ 
lationship to the US dollar roughly 
unchanged, even during the seasonally 
unfavourable winter months. Some 
further inflationary pressures may 
be generated by the deferred impact 
of the long period of sustained 
monetary expansion. From mid-1970, 
in fact, the authorities have allowed 
a sharp acceleration in the creation 
of money for investment purposes 
from annual rales of seven per cent 
to about 13 per cent and this must 
lead, although only with a considerable 
time-lag, to a comparably steeper 
growth of liquidity in the hands of the 
public. The banking system at first 
acted as a buffer by accumulating ex¬ 
cess cash balances, only slowly reducing 
interest rales on lending. Excess li¬ 
quidity prevails also in the medium- 
term credit sector where a faster expan¬ 
sion of loans is also possible. 

The market for lixed-income securi¬ 
ties is recapturing its vigorous mood 
and this is enabling the government to 
find the resources needed in financing 
its ambitious investment programmes. 

Although any prediction in today's 
uncertain international climate must be 
tentative, the government counts on a 
resumption of normal growth in 1972 
at a rate of about five per cent. 

IV 

THE CANADIAN DOLLAR 

Ah hough the exchange rate policies 
of the USA and Europe caused some 
volatile short-term pressures in mid- 
1971, the Canadian dollar since May, 
1970, has basically been stable, and its 
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floating has been successful. The Cana¬ 
dian government will probably prefer 
not to repeg as soon as the other major 
industrial nations do, especially in view 
of the effect which a lengthy conti¬ 
nuation of the US import surcharge 
might have on Canadian exports. 

The Canadian exchange rate was 
actually little affected by the May 10 
upward valuation of European curren¬ 
cies. At the end of May, however, the 
intervention of the Deutsche Bundes¬ 
bank in the exchange markets, which 
through the sale of DMs and the pur¬ 
chase of dollars, was aimed at driving 
speculators out of DMs, increased US 
and Eurodollar interest rates sufficient¬ 
ly to draw US dollars out of Canada. 
The Canadian exchange rate fell from 
over 99 cents (US) to about 97.75 cents 
by mid-June. The renewal of the inter¬ 
national currency crisis in August 
resulted in an increase of the exchange 
rate back to around US 99 cents. The 
rate ranged between 98.5 cents and 99 
cents through September, an upward 
revaluation of 6.5 to 7.0 per cent from 
the previous par of 92.5 cents. 

It is unlikely that the Canadian dollar 
will go to a premium over the US 
dollar in view of the expected continued 
decline in Canada’s trade surplus, un¬ 
less upward valuations of other curren¬ 
cies are much larger than is currently 
expected. The trade surplus has fallen 
in the first three quarters of 1971 and 
this is likely to accelerate next year if 
the US import surcharge is maintained, 
as expected, into 1972. About 25 per 
cent of Canadian exports will be affec¬ 
ted. Nevertheless, the current account 
will probably remain in surplus this 
year but may move back into deficit 
towards the end of T972. 

US Surcharge 

The government is concerned about 
the effect of the US surcharge on ex¬ 
ports of the highly labour-intensive se¬ 
condary manufacturing industries. 
Canada faces chronic unemployment 
because of a rapidly growing popula¬ 
tion. Unemployment has been well 
over six per cent since mid-1970 and 
areal rate of growth of five per cent is 
necessary to keep unemployment from 
rising further. 

Because of a real economic growth 
rate of only three per cent in 1970 and 
of growing unemployment (while at the 
same time the exchange rate was mov¬ 
ing upwards) Canadian monetary policy 
became expansionary towards the end 
of the year. The money supply rose at 
an annual rate of close to 20 per cent 
from October, 1970, to June, 1971. 
Short-term interest rates dropped sharp¬ 
ly in fine with, although generally below* 
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decreasing US short-term rates. An 
exception was a brief resurgence in 
Canadian short-term rates in January 
and February. By late March, three- 
month treasury bills were at three per 
cent for the first time since the early 
1960s, resulting in a covered rate diffe¬ 
rential favouring the USA. Short-term 
Canadian rates began to rise again in 
late June when Canadian policy was 
tightened. The net yield differential has 
shifted slightly in favour of Canada but 
is not sufficient to attract short-term 
capital inflows. Long-term Canadian 
rates cont'nue to be above US rates with 
the normal long-term capital inflow 
continuing. 

Botn fiscal and monetary policy will 
remain at least moderately expansive 
in 1972 in order to spur economic 
growth. A large federal budget deficit 
is in effect for fiscal 1972 and interest 
rates will probably remain fairly low. 
The degree of expansion, however, will 
at least partially depend on both the 
amount of growth in the US economy 
and the duration of the US import 
surcharge. 

V 

THE SWISS FRANC 

The Swiss economy has been subject¬ 
ed to the successive effects of a seven 
per cent revaluation in"May, and of the 
international currency crisis in August. 
The measures taken by the USA will 
have a considerable impact. The un¬ 
certainty after these events has led the 
government to seek powers to take im¬ 
mediate action to safeguard the currency 
against massive speculation, including 
measures to make agreements between 
the National Bank and commercial 
banks binding. 

Although expansion declined during 
the first six months, some overheating 
has persisted. Demand is still running 
at ecord levels but the growth rate in 
the GNP will remain below that for 
1970 and will probably fail to reach 
four per cent. A high level of utilisation 
of productive capacity is sustaining in¬ 
flationary pressure. The cost of living, 
which was rising at an annual rate of 
eight per cent in the last six months of 
19/0, showed little sign of slowing in 
the first half of this year, although re¬ 
valuation and a slow-down in foreign 
demand should soon begin to have a 
moderating effect. The shortage of 
labour remains acute, largely because 
ot restrictions on the immigration of 
foreign workers, who account for a 
large proportion of the labour force. 
JJnrest and a number of strikes have 
followed the sharp rises in the cost of 
llv ing and there is some danger of 
a wage-price spiral. 

The first eight months of 1971 show 


that the increase in imports has slowed 
and is now comparable with the growth 
in exports. Nevertheless, the consider¬ 
able trade deficit still persisting is liable 
to be aggravated by the effects of the 
US import surcharge, as the USA is 
Switzerland's second most important 
customer and almost all categories of 
goods are involved. However, earnings 
from invisibles will more than outweigh 
the trading imbalance, and a current 
account payments surplus of some 
$360 million is expected for 1971, com¬ 
pared with approximate equilibrium in 
1970. 

The inflow of foreign currency, tem^ 
porarily stemmed by revaluation, star¬ 
ted again in early August. The Swiss 
National Bank has ceased to intervene 
on the exchange market but any lasting 
settlement could not be based on a 
floating currency rate. Such a system 
would result in damaging revaluation 
of the Swiss franc which could seriously 
undermine Switzerland's role in inter¬ 
national money markets and accentu¬ 
ate a substantial trade deficit. 

The monetary authorities and the 
banks have taken stringent measures to 
stop the inflow of capital; in particular, 
a new law regulates more strictly the 
establishment of foreign controlled 
banks, grants powers to the National 
Bank to allow it to freeze foreign cur¬ 
rency deposits in Switcrland for periods 
of up to three months in times of mone¬ 
tary crisis and also to extend temporary 
powers to efigage in short-term foreign 
operations on its own account. In 
addition, an agreement between Swiss 
banks bans the payment of interest on 
short-term money — in the form of 
Swiss franc currency — which has en¬ 
tered the country since July 31. The 
ban was later extended to cover even 
funds which are intended to remain in 
Switzerland more than six months, fn 
fact, official assets diminished during 
the second half of Augusf and activity 
on the exchange market declined sharp¬ 
ly. Nevertheless, considerable liquidity 
persists and interest rates remain very 
low. 

Vi 

THE JAPANESE YEN 

The floating of the yen is perhaps the 
most important step towards world 
monetary reform taken so far in res¬ 
ponse to' President Nixon’s package of 
economic measures last August. 

The US moves caused concern in 
Japan which was reflected dramatically 
in a rush to sell in the Tokyo stock mar¬ 
ket that was much more pronounced 
than in European markets. Although 
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the current economic recession seemed 
to be levelling in the late summer, full 
recovery will be delayed because of the 
uncertainty surrounding the eventual re¬ 
lation between the yen and other ma¬ 
jor currencies and because of the USA's 
restrictive trade policy. Profits and the 
GNP growth rate in Japan are not ex¬ 
pected to improve significantly in the 
next 12 months. The wholesale price in¬ 
dex which turned up slightly in the 
second quarter of this year should 
stabilise, while consumer prices, which 
soared in 1970, will probably decele¬ 
rate in 1972. 

After five years of expansion, Japan's 
economic growth began to slow during 
the second half of 1970. Investment in 
plant and equipment has shown almost 
no growth over the past 12 months 
in contrast to the year preceding the 
current recession when it grew by over 
20 per cent. 

Production Index Rises 

Although recently, there have been 
signs of recovery ~~ slocks have dec¬ 
lined during the past few months and 
the industrial production index (which 
actually fell in April and May) has sub- 
sequcntly risen—production cutbacks 
persist in the steel, non-ferrous metals, 
pertro-chemical, and paper pulp in¬ 
dustries. 

Monetary policy is, therefore, likely 
to be eased even further. Between 
October, 1970, and July, 1971, the Bank 
of Japan reduced its official discount 
rare four times to 5.25 per cent, the 
lowest rate for 20 years. Interest 
rates are expected to be lowered in the 
next months, and perhaps during most 
of 1972. The disparity between the 
Japanese interest rates and those of the 
major industrial countries will be fur¬ 
ther narrowed. 

In the two weeks before the yen 
began to float on August 27, the official 
exchange reserves of Japan increased 
by $4,000 million. During this time 
Japan’s strict exchange controls were 
never seriously breached by foreign 
speculative funds. The pressure on the 
yen came from inside the country and 
especially from the trading banks who 
were faced with difficulties. The cost of 
forward dollars and the exchange ceil¬ 
ing imposed by the Bank of Japan 
would soon have paralysed Japan’s 
trade financing if the yen had not been 
allowed to float, while excessive dollar 
absorption by the Bank of Japan also 
helped to induce the Japanese govern¬ 
ment to float the yen. Floating how¬ 
ever, has been strictly managed and the 
regulation of foreign exchange trans¬ 
actions has, in fact, been greatly tigh¬ 
tened. 

Despite the government measures 
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Tins wn.K i.s being released the “Rajaji- 
g3 Souvenir”. These arc days when 
politicians “drest in a little brief au¬ 
thority" play “such fantastic tricks 
before high heaven as make angels 
weep' J . One might conclude in despair 
that Rajaji and men like him are out 
of context in such a time and place but 
our deeper thoughts must be that, on 
occasions of spiritual crises such as the 
one we are facing, our nation and its 
people have the greatest real need for 
ihe living presence and influence of 
leaders of vision and compassion who 
will not let the lights to go out. Gan- 
dhiji lived just long enough to become 
a legend to his contemporaries and 
lolklore to younger generations. Rajaji 
is living longer and let us hope that he 
will live long enough to endure as an 
institution rather than end up as a 
memory. Had he been the first President 
as well, after having been India’s last 
Governor-General, India’s constitutio¬ 
nal history might well have been di¬ 
fferent and traditions might have been 
built into the office of the Head of State 
which would have prevented it from 
sliding into the condition of a rubber- 
stamp presidency. Let us be thankful, 
however, that at least he has been spar¬ 
ed to us to function as the Other Voice 
that makes itself clearly heard above 
ihe claims of arrogant power or the 
counsels of cowardice. 

m * 

The Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 
New Delhi, who is “hearing” the “ Jan- 
ta Mantar case”, rejected last week the 
application of six employees of the All- 
India Congress Committee (R), praying 
that they be impleaded as a third party. 
Mr Cutting held that, since they were 
the paid employees of the AlCC (R), 
they could not be impleaded as a party 
in the case. The judiciary of course 
should know the law. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter need not and Mrs Gandhi may 
therefore go on insisting that her men 
were justified in faking over the Jantar 
Mantar office since the employees had 
invited them to do so. 

* * 

Although it may not be necessary for 
the Prime Minister to know the law, 
nothing prevents her of course from lay¬ 
ing down the law. Speaking on the Con¬ 
stitution (25th Amendment) Bill in the 
Lok Sabha on December 1, Mrs 
Gandhi said that the concept of market 
v aluc was repugnant to her. On the 
same day, in her reply to a question put 
Rao Rirendra Singh in the Lok 
^abha about land or houses owned by 
her and her colleaaues in Delhi, she 


said that,shc was the ownei ot agricul¬ 
tural land,worth Rs 72,675. 1 am rather 
curious to know what this figure 
indicates. Is it the market value or is it 
some kind of moral value which Mrs 
Gandhi chooses to place on nor belong¬ 
ings? If the value she gave represents 
not the price the land will letch now 
(that is the market value), but the 
price which she paid or was paid lor it, 
would it not be true that the market 
value would be a more appropriate mea¬ 
sure of the value of her property at 
present? It seems to me that sometimes 
the concept of market value may not 
only be repugnant to some people, 
but it could also be^mighty inconve¬ 
nient. 

* * 

' Talking of ministers’ house properties 
in Delhi, the statistics given by the 
Prime Minister discloses the \aluc ol 
most of these properties was well over 
Rs one lakh. We now have some idea 
of the Radical Socialist minimum for 
house property; this lies, obviously, in 
excess comfortably of Rs one lakh. 
Nobody can complain now that our 
ministers or v other members of the rul¬ 
ing patry are puritaniealin their notions 
of what radical socialism ought to be 
able to provide byway of the standard 
of living to the politicians who arc able 
io make a success of their profession. 
* * 

A rather interesting feature of pro¬ 
perty-owning by ministers is that this 
tribe seems to take a very enlightened 
view indeed ol the married women’s 
right to property. In almost every case 
mentioned by the Prime Minister, the 
house is jointly owned by the minister 
concerned and his wife. A moving de¬ 
monstration, 1 suppose, ol the egalita¬ 
rian principle of share and share alike. 
Far be it for me to suggest that a neat 
little trick of “tax avoidance” is to be 
suspected here. 

* * 

•‘The Colonel’s lady and Judy 
O’Grady” declared Rudyard Kipling 
were but sisters under the rkin. I do 
not know whether the Prime Minister 
agrees with this judgment. At any rate 
she evidently did not have Kipling’s 
lines in mind when she told off Mr 
Frank Anthony in the Lok Sabha b\ 
retorting (after he had said that he 
wanted “to spare you as a lady”) that 
she did not consider herself as a lady 
and asserted that “1 am a woman”. 
Poor, old (-fashioned) Mr Frank 
Anthony ! I suggest he borrows Mrs 
Gandhi’s copy of Germaine Greer’s 
“The Female Eunuch”. When would 


he realise that the female ol the species 
is deadlier than the male? As Yaliya 
must have done by now. 

•k # 

When the name of the game is Action, 
it is on the fronte&t ol the front line 
that one must look for Mr Frank 
Moracs. The word “go” has not even to 
be uttered for him to forsake the safety 
of the middle page in 7 he Indian Express 
and make his knightly appearance right 
at the top and on the extreme left of 
the Iron! page. On November 30, he 
did this with even more than his usual 
elan. He offered his support to the 
Prime Minister and her government in 
the present crisis, but not without con¬ 
ditions. He advised - her government 
sternly to avoid controversial or tenden¬ 
tious legislation at this juncture so that 
the country might stand united, ft seems 
to me that Mr Moraes wa staking too 
much for granted. Has he forgotten 
that not very long ago the ruling party 
had found that it could do without 
support even when it was fighting for 
its vei\ survival? In any case how could 
he have imagined that the Prime 
Minister would look at the conditions 
that he had attached to his offer? 
Just two days after Mr Moracs had 
sounded his trumpet, the Lok Sabha 
voted massively for the Constitution 
(25lh Amendment) Bill after the govern¬ 
ment had bowed to the Leftist fringe in 
the ruling party and withdrawn official 
amendments which had been criticised 
as being calculated to dilute the radi¬ 
calism of the legislation. That, even for 
Mr Moracs, must he that. 

* * 

With reference to my note on the 
Indian Consumers’ Union in 
this column last week. I learn 
that the proposed all-India con¬ 
ference on Consumer Orientation 
has now been postponed to March 
II and 12, 1972. Apart Irom the fact 
that other things arc uppermost on the 
minds of the people at the present time, 
it is also felt perhaps that more time is 
required to publicise the purposes and 
programmes of the Indian Consumers’ 
Union among the public so ‘that the 
conference, when held, may attract 
sufficiently large participation from the 
citizens in various walks of life and thus 
serve as an effective occasion for arous¬ 
ing mass consciousness about the con¬ 
sumer movement. Meanwhile, the 
Indian Consumers’ Union is addressing 
itself to various immediate measures for 
protecting consumer interests during 
the Emergency. 

V.B. 
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Trade Winds 


W. GERMAN AID 

Thu Frni-RM. Republic of Germany has 
extended to this country assistance 
totalling Rs 55.35 crores (DM 270 
million) for the year 1971-72. An inter¬ 
governmental agreement for this was 
signed recently following talks over the 
past few days with a seven-member 
official delegation from Bonn. The 
agreement was signed by the West Ger¬ 
man Ambassador, Mr Guentcr Diehl, 
and the head of the German delegation, 
Frau Tlelga Stecg, on behalf of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and by 
Mr M.G. Kaul, Additional Secretary, 
Ministry of Finance, on behalf of India. 
The economic assistance of Rs 55.35 
crores under this agreement will be utili¬ 
sed as follows: (1) Rs 16.4 crores (DM 
80 million) as commodity aid for the 
purpose of goods and services: (2) Rs 
6.15 crores (DM 30 million') for projects 
to be mutually selected; these projects 
arc open for international bidding; (3) 
Rs 4.1 crores (DM 20 million) for loans 
to small and medium undertakings by 
the Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India, the Industrial Credit and Invest¬ 
ment Corporation of India and the Na¬ 
tional Small Industries Corporation; 

(4) Rs 6.15 crores (DM 30 million) 
for linancing of capital goods imports 
approved by the Indian intcr-minis- 
tcrial committee for capital goods; 

(5) Rs 14.555 crores (DM 71 million) 
towards deferment of certain repay¬ 
ments of principal in respect of earlier 
West German credits maturing between 
April 1. 1971, and March 31, 1972; 

(6) Rs 3.895 crores (DM 19 million) 
towards reduction of interest payments 
falling due between April 1, 1971 and 
March 31, 1972; and (7) Rs 4.1 crores 
(DM 20 million) by way of liquidity 
assistance for meeting India’s import 
requirements from any source. 

The amounts at (1) to (4)and 7 totall¬ 
ing Rs 36.9 crores (DM 180 million) 
will be extended in the form of loans 
repayable in 30 years (including a grace 
period of 8 years) carrying an interest 
rate of 2*. per cent per annum. The 
amount of Rs 14.555 crores (DM 71 
million) represents rescheduling over a 
period of 10 years of certain repay¬ 
ments falling due in the current finan¬ 
cial year, carrying an interest 
rate of 3 per cent per annum. An 
amount of Rs 3.895 crores (DM 19 
million) will be made available as grant- 
in-aid. The West German assistance is 
utilised by India for importing raw 
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materials, components and other main¬ 
tenance requirements for the economy, 
and equipment for various industries 
like automobiles, chemicals, engineer¬ 
ing, power, steel, etc. The financial 
assistance under this agreement is with¬ 
in the framework of the Aid India 
Consortium. The opportunity of the 
West German delegation’s visit was 
utilised to discuss other economic mat¬ 
ters of mutual interest with a desire to 
strengthen the economic ties between 
the two countries. With the signing of 
this agreement, West German economic 
assistance to India by way of credits 
(including grant-in-aid for the reduction 
of interest charges) for India’s develop¬ 
ment programme totals Rs 1,085.51 
crores (DM 5,295.16 million). In 
addition, total technical assistance com¬ 
mitment amount to Rs 57.4 crores (DM 
280 million). 

ANNUAL PLAN 1972-73 

Pondicherry: The outlay for the annual 
Plan 1972-73 of Pondicherry will be 
of the order of Rs 3 crores. This was 
agreed to at a meeting held here 
between Mr C. Subramaniam, Minister 
of Planning and Deputy Chairman, 
Planning Commission and Mr Farook 
Maricar, Chief Minister of Pondicherry. 

This meeting was attended among 
others by Mr Mohan Dharia, Minis¬ 
ter of State for Planning, Prof. S. 
Chakravarty, Dr B. S. Minhas and Mr 
M.S. Patliak, Members, Planning Com¬ 
mission and Mr C. Subbiah, Minister 
of Agriculture and Health of Pondi¬ 
cherry. Tt was also agreed that the size 
of the annual Plan could be increased 
to some extent by the benefit of addi¬ 
tional resources raised by the administ¬ 
ration. Plan expenditure during 1969- 
70 came to about Rs 2.3 crores and in 
1970-71 to over Rs 2.3 crores. The 
anticipated expenditure during 1971-72 
is about Rs 2.6 crores. 

During the discussion the Chief 
Minister said that ground water ex¬ 
ploration was most urgently required 
in the union territory and that a pro¬ 
per scheme was to be taken up imme¬ 
diately. Another problem faced by the 
Administration was with regard to the 
setting up of small-scale industries. 

Goa: The annual plan 1972-73 of Goa, 
Daman & Diu will be of the order of 
Rs 8.68 crores. This was agreed to at a 
meeting between Mr C. Subramaniam, 
Minister of Planning and Deputy Chair¬ 
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man, Planning Commission and M r 
A.K.S. Usgaonkar, Planning & j) e , 
velopment Minister of Goa Administ¬ 
ration. 

The recent meeting was attended 
among others, by Mr Mohan Dharia. 
Minister of State in the Ministry of 
Planning, Dr B.S. Mihas and P n >r 
S. Chakravarty, Members, and senior 
officers of the Planning Commission 
and the Goa Administration. During 
the discussion it was agreed that the si/t 
of the Plan might be raised beyond Rs 
8.68 crores to the extent of additional 
resources mobilisation which the ad¬ 
ministration would undertake during 
the year. One of the important schemes 
in the 1972-73 Plan relates to the im¬ 
plementation of the Salauli Irrigation 
Project, for which a provision of Rs 
50 lakhs has been made in the annual 
Plan. Another important scheme, 
namely, the Opa Water Supply Scheme 
which will also benefit the fertilize, 
factory at Sancoale, has also been ap¬ 
proved and is expected to be completed 
in 1972-73. 

VEERANAM PROJECT 

The Life Insurance Corporation has 
subscribed recently to Rs five crore 
debenture of the Corporation of Mad- 
dras. This amount will be passed on 
by the Corporation of Madras to Tainil- 
mil Nadu Water Supply and Drainage 
Board for financing of the Veeranam 
project for supply of water to Madras 
City. It may be recalled that earlier in 
July this year the LIC had subscribed 
to Rs one crorc Debenture of the Cor¬ 
poration of Madras to finance the Cor¬ 
poration’s capital works programme. 

GIFT FROM GOLDEN TOBACCO 

One million cigarettes of the Golden 
Tobacco Company have been gifted for 
the use of the officers and jawans de¬ 
fending the integrity of the motherland. 
The gift was made by Mr Roshan Lai 
Jaswal, Resident Director, on behalf ol 
Mr Chatrabhuj Narsee, the Chair¬ 
man of the Golden Tobacco Company 
Ltd, to the Chiefs of Army, Naval and 
Air Staff on December 4, 1971. 

SEMINAR ON PLANTATIONS 

The two-day AIl-Tndia Seminar on 
Plantations and Agro-Industries was 
organised by the All India Manufacturers 
Organisation jointly with the Agricul¬ 
tural Finance Corporation, Bombay. 
The seminar was held on November 30 
and December l at Cochin. Mr K.N- 
Modi, President of the A1MO, presi¬ 
ded on November 30, and the subject 
for the seminar was ‘development ol 
plantations and agro-industries with 
an eye on intensive export promo¬ 
tion’. On the second day Mr S. 
Jagannathan, Governor of the 
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Paper Products can tailor-make a 
(flexible package for any product you 
I have. For we make paper and ' 

; laminates. Convert foil. And have 
' complete control over every stage of 
manufacture. So whatever you need— 
waxed sheets, bags or pouches— 
for pharmaceuticals or confectionery 
or textiles, we can make it. Even 
a very special package for your cat! 

We also offer these services: printing, 
(artwork, cylinder and block-making. 

Paper Products is an example of an 
entirely Indian enterprise, small enough 
;to give individual attention to 
every customer. With our new plants 
land sales offices all over the country 
we offer you speedy service. 

Remember, ready stocks of paper 
'in all sizes, for sale and processing, 
are available any time at all our 
15 sales offices. 


r 

c4 ^Package 
fDeal for 
<Vou 



. PAPER 
PRODUCTS 



MATCH THE PACKAGE TO YOUR PRODUCT 


The Paper Prpdvjta Limited Vaawani Mansions. 120 Dinshaw Vachhp Rppd, Bombay 20. 

Abe at Calcutta, Madras. Naw Delhi 
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APPRAISAL 


f The State Trading Corporation of India Ltd. $£■( The Projects and Equipment Corporation of India Ltd. 
Cashew Corporation of India Ltd. ijgf The Handicrafts and Handloom? Exports Corporation of India Ltd. 
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s Motion Pictures Exports Corporation Ltd. 
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Rupees in 

Crores 





1970-71 I 

1971 


1971 

•72 

t / 7 


Full veer / 

Apr. •Sept. 

Budget 


Latest Estimate* 

/ Exports — ' 


\ 74.1 / 

35.0 

94.5 


94.9 

i .. Imports ... 


154.0 { 

98.6 

206.5 


248.8 

Domestic 


5.7 t 

5.6 

5.9 


11.6 ’ 

Total Turnover 


233.8 

139.2 

306.9 


355.3 

Trading Profit 


, 14.6 

11.0 

15.5 


23.0 

. Less: 


i 

! 





5 expenditure 


6.4 

2.8 

6.4 


6.7 

1 interest 


(-) 0.2 

0.8 

< 0.2 


0.4 

Depreciation 


0.2 

0.1 

« 0.1 


. 0.2 

Provisions 


\ 1.0 

0.3 

i _ 


06 

Total cost 


7.4 

4.0 

6.7 


7.9 

Profit before Tax ... 


7.2 

7.0 

8.8 


15.1 

Profit after Tax 


2.2 

4.5 

3.6 


8.0 

/ Stocks 


35.3 

44.7 

21.7 


32.0 

■ Debtors ... ' 


25.0 

31.7 

20.8 


23.5 

Manpower (Nos.) ... 


2,213 

2,219 

2,297 


2.254 

1 ‘Latest Estimate 1971 -72 

Rupees in Crores 





STC 

PEC CCI 

HHEC 

Total 

Exports 


71.0 

19.4 — 


4.5 

94.9 

Imports 


192.5 

26.6 29.4 


0.3 

243 8 

Domestic 


11.5 

— — 


0.1 

11 6 

Tot el Turnover 


275.0 

46.0 29.4 


4.9 

si 55.3 


We are pleased to announce—-for the 
first tine—the results of the STC 
Group in a consolidated manner. This 
follows upon the recent major reorga¬ 
nisation in two years in the holding 
company, effected to properly bad; 
the fast expanding activities of the 
group. Organisationally, STC is deve¬ 
loping in three directions: its new 
subsidiary corporations, now four; e 
long chain of marketing and servicer 
divisions; and an expanding network 
of offices abroad, from Sydney to 
New York, now 18: achieved without 
adding to our numbers or cost signi¬ 
ficantly. 

Ment : on may also be made of two 
other significant aspects of our new 
marketing policy: 

—now ranging freely and competi- 
' lively in the export field; and 
—providing a package service to 
r small industries in India through 
the State Corporations. 

Our first half-year accounts, profit and 
loss and balance-sheet, have been 
completed, with ell provisions made 
and contingencies allowed for. From 


now on we will complete our accounts 
each quarter—wo already declare a 
dividend quarterly. In between, wo 
will prepare Flash Monthly Accounts 
by the 10th, nocossarily with a degree 
of approximation, but enough to ena¬ 
ble our management to keep closely 
in touch with performance compared 
with budget. Each Monthly Account 
will, however, bo properly adjusted 
and merged with the Flash Account 
of the following month and thus the 
quarterly accounts wilt represent the 
accurate position. 

Wo have also done a mid-year review 
cf our Performance Budget and pre¬ 
pared the Latest Estimate, which 
makes an encouraging reading. It 
looks as if we will meet all our targets, 
and even improve upon them in some 
cases. Most encouraging of all, 
though, is that last year's exceptional 
decline in profitability has been stem¬ 
med and it is once again beginning to 
look respectable. In the present situ¬ 
ation the more profit we make, the 
more power to the national elbow I 
The Latest Estimate shows that, com¬ 


pared with last yoar. exports this year 
might be 28% plus; imports 62 plus; 
total sales 52% up. while th-a profit 
before tax may double from Rs 7.2 
crores to Rs.15.1 crores.This is still only 
a 4v: return on turnover - well belcw the 
industrial norm of around 10 anil 
below the 6' : - we achieved in 1969-70. 
Our expenditure is well held at .-n esti¬ 
mated Rs. 6.7 crores against Rs 6.4 
crores last year despite a 52% increase 
in turnover. We expect the stocks/ 
turnover ratio to improve from 15% to 
9’Vt and the Debtors^turnover ratio from 
11'; to 8%. Working capital, however, 
while continuing to decline as a per¬ 
centage of sales, will in absolute terms, 
go up, largely on account of the buffer 
stock operations for vegetable oils. In 
consequence, we will be paying interest 
instead of earning it, as in the past. 
Our exports would have been still 
better had it not been for the shor¬ 
tages that are developing in many 
areas—steel products and engineer¬ 
ing, alcohol, cement, molasses and 
even coins, influenced further by the 
international monetary uncertainty. 
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Reserve Bank of India, was the chief 
guest and the subject of seminar was 
"finance for plantations and agro- 
industries’. There were discussions on 
various plantation crops such as tea, 
coffee, rubber, cardamom, cashew etc. 

Discussionalsotookpiace on fertilisers, 
pesticides, cattle manure, sugar, trac¬ 
tors, etc. 

1NDO-US CHAMBER 
Mr A.L. Taylor, President of the 
Indo-American Chamber of Commerce, 
has addressed a communication to Mr 
Maurice Stans, Secretary of Commerce, 

United States government, Washing¬ 
ton. In the memorandum he has 
stated that the recent 10 per cent 
surcharge on imports into the 
USA announced in President Nixon’s 
new economic policy for the USA on 
August 15,1971, was likely to jeopardise 
the prospect of some of the promising 
growth points in Indian exports to the 
USA. The surcharge had come against 
the setback in Indian exports to USA 
in recent months, and the adverse trade 
balance India had been running into 
vis-a-vis the USA over the past few 
years. Although it was believed that 80 
to85 percent of India’s exports to the 
USA would remain unaffected by the 
surcharge, yet about 15 per cent of 
India’s exports valued at Rs 30 to 35 
crores would become costlier thus affect¬ 
ing the country’s hard earned export 
income, he stated . The importance of 
the US market in recent years was parti¬ 
cularly marked for products such as 
engineering goods,c hemicals, tanned 
leather, footwear, woollen and 
coir carpets, handicrafts etc. which 
were emerging as substantial foreign 
exchange earners, let alone other tradi¬ 
tional goods such as jute, cashew ker¬ 
nels, mica, shrimps etc. This new im¬ 
port duty would affect Indian exports 
to the USA particularly of those goods 
hich had a tremendous growth 
potential. 

MANAGERIAL MANPOWER 

Indian industry is likely to face a 
shortage of trained managers in the 
coming years, unless adequate and time¬ 
ly steps are taken to counter it. The 
shorage is likely to be felt more by new 
companies than by those already in 
existence. At the rate of progress at¬ 
tained during the last three five-year 
Plans, the industry will need a little 
more than 133,000 managers by 1980, as 
against the 99,000-odd it employed in 
That is, there will be need for 
over 3,000 managers additionally each 
year. This is the finding of the Econo¬ 
mic and Scientific Research Founda¬ 
tion in its latest study on managerial 
manpower in Indian industry. The 
study, which is based on a survey of 71 
mg companies in both public and pri- 
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vate sectors, stated that for every five 
managers in the public sector, there 
were three in the private sector. In 
other words, for each 1.000 employees, 
there were 45 managers in the public 
sector and 27 in the private sector. In 
public sector industries there was more 
emphasis on such management func¬ 
tions as production, plant-maintenance 
and service, planning and design, re¬ 
search and development and overall 
management. In the private sector, 
there was relatively more emphasis on 
marketing, purchase, sales, inventors, 
finance and personnel management. 

SCINDIA’S NEW SERVICE 

Mrs Sumati Morarjee, Executive 
Director, Scindia Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Co. Ltd, inaugurated recently 
Scindia’s new regular service at Singa¬ 
pore covering Singapore-Malaysia to 
Mediterranean-Adriatic ports. Scin¬ 
dia’s m.v. Jalakendra is already in 
Singapore with cargoes loaded from 
Calcutta and Madras and will 
sail from Singapore with cargoes for 
Mediterranean-Adriatic ports. The 
Scindias will be the first Indian shipp¬ 
ing company to provide regular liner 
coverage from the Far Eastern ports to 
the Mediterranean-Adriatic ports. The 
vessels sailing from Indian ports will 
also be calling {at the Far Eastern 


ports such as Singapore, Penang, Port 
Swcctenham, etc. 

P.N.B. DEPOSIT MOBILISATION 

Punjab National Bank has launched 
an intensive publicity programme for 
deposit mobilisation in rural and semi- 
urban areas. It has selected 15 places 
all over the country for this purpose— 
three each in Punjab (Phagwara, Fazil- 
ka and Gurdaspur), Haryana (Hissar, 
Sonepat and Gurgaon), Rajasthan 
(Dholpur, Sheoganj and Losal), Uttar 
Pradesh (Jhansi, Bulandshahr and 
Shamli) and Bihar (Dehri City, Arrah 
and Barh). All these places, except 
Gurgaon are also under the Lead 
District Scheme allotted to PNB. 
Besides displaying hoardings and 
posters, leaflets are being distributed 
in all these places. Posters and wall 
paintings have been displayed in 
panchayat ghars, schools, post offices 
and hospitals. The bank is also opening 
library cum-reading rooms in villages. 
Already three such reading rooms have 
been started in villages in Gurgaon, 
Patna and Jhansi districts. Each library 
cum-reading room has a radio set. 

UNIT TRUST 

During the'first quarter of the current 
year — from July 1 to September 30, 


1971, units of the face value of R$ 
8.84 crores were sold with over 
29,280 new investors joining the Trust 
as compared to Rs 13.65 crores 
tinder 37,000 applications during 
the corresponding period of the last 
year. Of this, an amount of about Rs 
14.00 lakhs was invested by non-resi¬ 
dents under 133 applications. During 
the quarter, units of the face value of 
Rs 74.56 lakhs were repurchased. 
The corresponding figure for the last 
year was Rs 71.46 lakhs. The total 
number of unit holders registered with 
the Trust as on September 30,1971, was 
4,07,582, the total amount invested in 
units being about Rs 100 crores. 

NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Mr M.A*S. Rajan, I.A.S., has taken 
over as Joint Secretary in the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting. 
Mr Rajan was the Managing 
Director of the Hindustan Photo Films 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Oolaca- 
mund, till recently. In 1961 he was 
awarded a Ford Foundation Fellow¬ 
ship for study of public administration 
at the Harvard University. On re¬ 
turn he was with the National Acade¬ 
my of Administration and later served 
in the Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., 
Bangalore. 
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ANDHRA STEEL 

Andhra Steel Corporation is offering 
for public subscription at par 300,000 
equity shares of Rs 10 each and 10,000 
(9.5 per cent) cumulative redeemable 
preference shares of Rs 100 each to raise 
a portion of the finance for its ministeel 
plant at Bangalore. The subscription 
list for the issue opens on December 14 
and will close on December 24 or ear¬ 
lier but not before December 16. The 
company which has already been manu¬ 
facturing cold twisted deformed steel 
bars at its Visakhapatnam unit in 
collaboration with Tor-Isteg Steel 
Corporation of Luxembourg, has made 
considerable headway in the Bangalore 
project for the manufacture of mild 
steel billets with an installed capacity 
of 50,000 tonnes per year by the continu¬ 
ous casting process. The construction 
of the factory is in progress and arrange¬ 
ments have been concluded for power 
and water. The first phase of the pro¬ 
ject envisaging the production of ingots 
and billets by the conventional meftod 
will be completed by early 1972. The 
second phase involving the installation 
of the continuous casting machine will 
be completed by early 1973. The capital 
outlay on the first phase is estimated at 
Rs 132.4 lakhs and that on the second 
phase at Rs 116.42 lakhs, the cost of 
the entire project amounting to Rs 
248.82 lakhs. 

BROOKE BOND 

The directors of Brooke Bond India 
ltd. have reported that during the 
period July 1, 1970 to June 26, 1971, 
there was a profit of Rs 4.69 crores. 
Provision for taxation was made to 
the extent of Rs 2.71 crorcs and for 
gratuity Rs 11.81 lakhs. Development 
rebate reserve was Rs 5.50 lakhs, capi¬ 
tal reserve Rs 1.84 lakhs and general 
reserve Rs 1.94 crores. Sales turnover 
for the year was Rs 93.57 crores which 
was more than Rs 8.42 crores higher 
than the previous year. The directors 
have recommended the payment of di¬ 
vidend at the rate of Rs two per share 
(9 per cent on capital employed) subject 
to deduction of tax in accordance with 
the provisions of the Finance Act. The 
dividend was proposed to be distribu¬ 
ted out of general reserve and would 
absorb Rs 1.34 crores. 

Expenditure on fixed assets including 
capital works in progress during the 
current year amounted to Rs 70 Takhs 
an d related mainly to additions 
to buildings and equipment in different 


factories of the company. The directors 
have stated that export prospects were 
reasonably good, partly because of a 
relative shortage of tea in the world due 
to the Pakistan debacle. The company 
proposed to widen the base of its 
exports to include food products other 
than tea which included coffee. In the 
domestic market the company was re¬ 
covering from the adverse impact of 

1970 budget and sales remained below 
expectation. Coffee sales of the com¬ 
pany were recovering and it was possible 
to reduce its prices. 

ASSOCIATED BATTERY MAKERS < 

The turnover of Associated Battery 
Makers (Eastern) for the year ended 
August 31, 1971 improved by 17 per 
cent over last year at Rs 1167.91 lakhs. 
Profit before tax also improved to Rs 
198.20 lakhs. After transferring Rs 
3.32 lakhs to development rebate re¬ 
serve and after providing for Rs 117 
lakhs for taxes, the net profit amount¬ 
ed to Rs 77.88 lakhs as compared 
to Rs 62.62 lakhs of last year. 
An interim dividend of 8 per cent was 
paid during the year and the Directors 
at a meeting held on November 25, 

1971 have recommended a final divi¬ 
dend of 12 per cent to all shareholders 
whose name appear on the Register of 
Members on* December 25, 1971. At 
the same meeting mentioned above, the 
directors decided to recommend the 
issue of bonus shares in the ratio of 1 
for every 3 ordinary shares held for 
consideration of the shareholders at 
the annual general meeting to be held 
on January 17, 1972. 

ALUMINIUM CORPORATION 

Mr Lakshniipat Singhania in his 
address at the annual general meeting 
of the shareholders of the Aluminium 
Corporation of India Limited laid great 
stress on increasing production to the 
maximum extent possible. He felt 
this was the only way by which millions 
of our countrymen can get goods and 
services at convenient prices. This, 
in his opinion, was possible only if the 
economy of the country was geared to 
plenty. He wanted every encouragement 
to be given to the entrepreneur to ex¬ 
pand industries and also to start new 
ones. The impending delays and cont¬ 
rols by government came in the way 
of faster growth. The daily threat of 
nationalisation without compensation 
was a factor which held back the zeal 
of the entrepreneur, he said. 

He stated that while the cost of pro¬ 


duction has been increasing, govern¬ 
ment’s unrealistic control on the sell¬ 
ing prices of aluminium products to 
an arbitrary level has resulted only 
in squeezing on the cost realisation. 
This way one could not ensure greater 
production, he reminded. Mr Singhania 
disclosed to the shareholders that the 
company was launching an expansion 
programme in a highly backward area 
m Orissa. After this substantial expan¬ 
sion the Corporation’s production capa¬ 
city would increase to two-and-half times 
the existing one. 

T.V.S: NEW COMPANY 

A proposal by T.V. Sundarani Iyen¬ 
gar & Sons Pvt. Ltd., Madurai, for 
setting up a new company was heard by 
the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission at its office in 
New Delhi on November 30, 1971. 
The hearing was open to the public. 
The firm had submitted to the govern¬ 
ment a proposal to set up a new com¬ 
pany in Tamil Nadu for the manufac¬ 
ture of Organic Automotive, Non- 
Automotive and Industrial Friction 
materials with an annual capacity of 
1500 tonnes. The proposal was referred 
to the Commission by the Department 
of Company Affairs under Section 
21 (3) (b) of the Monopolies and Rest¬ 
rictive Trade Practices Act, 1969. 

LICENCES & LETT ERS OF INTENT 

The following licences and letters of 
intent were issued under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act 
1951 during the two weeks ended 
August 12, 1971. The list contains 
names and addresses of the licensees, 
articles of manufacture, types of li¬ 
cences — New Undertaking (NIJ); 
New Article (NA); Substantial Ex¬ 
pansion (SE); Carry on Business (COB); 
Shifting—and annual installed capacity. 

LICENCES ISSUED 
Ferrous Industrial 

I. M/s Ashoka Cement Ltd, Dalmiu- 
nagur, Bihar. (Dalmianagar-Bihar) 

1. Manganese steel castings—700 
tonnes pa, 2. Carbon steel castings—- 
80 tonnes pa, 3. Grinding Ball with 
Cylcbs (medium casting)- -1680 ton¬ 
nes pa. (COB'; M/s Chaliha Rolling 
Mills (P) Ltd, 5, Mission Row, Cal¬ 
cutta. (Calcutta-West Bengal).- Black 
Galvanised sieel wire for feeding the 
barbed and stranded wire units--7500 
tonnes pa, (COB). 

Fuels 

Shri Phul Chand Ram, (Jilwary 
(Churi Colliery) At & PO Gndda, 
Distt Santhal Parganas, Bihar. (Jilwary 
(Churi) —Bihar).—Coal -45000 tonnes 
pa (NU): Shri Jai Kumar Ojha, M/s 
Gutway Colliery Co, PO Karmartaml 4 
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Distt Hazaribagh, (Bihar). (Bihar) - 
Coal -15,000 tonnes pa (COB). 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Union Carbide fndia Lid, Unit¬ 
ed Commercial Bank Bldg, Parliament 
Street, PO Box 533, New Delhi. (Hyde- 
rabad-Andhra Pradesh)-—Midget elec¬ 
trodes—500 million nos pa (SE); M/s 
Hindustan Conductors (P) Ltd, 24, 
Brelvi Saved Abdulla Road, Bombav-1. 
(Gujarat)—A AC and ACSR Conduc¬ 
tors—2500 tonnes pa (COB); M/s 
Oriental Power Cables Ltd, Narang 
House, 34, Chhatrapati Shivaji Maha- 
raj Marg, Bombay-1. (Rajasthan)— 
ACSR/A AC Conductors 400 MT pa 
(COB). 

Industrial Machinery 

Shri V. B. K. Murthy, Managing 
Director, Mining & Allied Machinery 
Corp Ltd, PO Allied Machinery Corp, 
Ltd, PO Durgapur-10 (West Bengal) 
(Durgapur-West Bengal)--Hydraulic 
Pit props and accessories—500 tonnes 
pa (NA); M/s Garlic Sc Co (P) Ltd, 
Sant Godgc Maharaja Chowk, 
Bombay-11-BC. (Ambcrnath, Distt 
Thana-Maharashtra) -OC Cane Mud 
Filters-46 Nos pa after expanson 
(SE). 

Machine Tools 

M/s Surrendra Lngg Works, I/A- 
Vansittart Row, Calcutta-1. (Madhya, 
gram, 24 Parganas,-West Bengal)-- 
(/) Fine wire drawing machines wet 
and dry type and accessories wire 
pointing coiling machines etc-Rs 15 
lakhs pa after expansion, (//) Equip¬ 
ment for manufacture of tyre bead wires 
such as copper coating furnaces, spe¬ 
cial overhead take-up frames etc -Rs 
10 lakhs pa after expansion; (///) All 
types of Industrial furnaces, electric, 
oil and gas fired for melting, heat 
treatment, drying coating, wire proces¬ 
sing and special duty furnaces- Rs 75 
lakhs pa alter expansion (SE). 

Fertilizers 

The Southern Pctro Chemical In¬ 
dustries Corporation Ltd, 24, Whites 
Road. Madras-J4. (Tuticorin-Tamil 
Nadu) (i) Ammonia - 352,000 tonnes 
pa, (//) Urea -512,000 tonnes pa, 
(///) Diammonium phosphate 28,000 
tonnes pa. Complex Fertilizers . (i ) 

10 : 26 : 26 : 128,000 tonnes pa, (/7) 

(15 : 15 : 15) — 32,000 tonnes pa,. 
This company should however endea¬ 
vour to revise this grade to <17 : 

17 : 17). Intermediate products : (/) 
Sulphuric Acid- 15000 tonnes pa, 
(//) Phosphoric Acid- 52,800 tonnes 
pa (NU). 

Chemicals 

M/s J. B. A. Printing Industries (P) 
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Ltd, Lai Bahadur Shastri Marg, Bhan- 
dup, Bombay-78. (Bhandup-Maha- 
rashtra) —Synthetic Resins—120 tonnes 
pa (COB); M/s Indofil Chemicals Ltd, 
Belvandi House, Dr Annie Bes^tn- 
Road, Bombay-25 (DD). (Koishett 
Maharashtra) --(/) Siam F. 34, (ii) 
Kelthanc, (Hi) Tok, (iv) Dikar, (v) 
Dino cap, (Kerathnc)- 2,600 tonnes pa 
in terms or technical material (COB); 
M/s Bombay Oxygen Corp Ltd, 5, 
Convent Street, Colaba, Bombay-1- 
BR. (Kurla-Maharashtra) —Industrial 
Oxygen gas —4,86,000 cubic metres pa, 
(NU); M/s Bombay Oxygen Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd, 5, Convent Street, Colaba, 
Bombay- J -BR. (Kalwa-Maharashtra) 

—Industrial Oxygen gas -9,72,000 
cubic metres pa (NU). 

Dye stuff 

M/s Amar Dye-Chcm Ltd, Rang 
IJdyan Sitaldevi Temple Road, Ma- 
him, Bombay-16. (Maharashtra)—Vat 
Dyes —150 tonnes per annum (NA). 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

Shri R. N. Day, C/o M/s Boots Pure 
Drug Co (India) Ltd, 35, Lotus 
Court, Jamshedji Tata Road, Bom¬ 
bay-1. (Maharashtra)—(/) Diloxanide 
Furcate B.P. -120 tonnes pa (NA), (ii) 
Pharmaceuticals Lozenges—Expansion 
from the existing capacity of 31 million 
Nos to 60 million Nos pa (SE) (NA/ 
SE). 

Paper and Pulp 

M/s Greaves Cotton Co Ltd. 1, 
Forbes Street, Bombay-1. (Dadar- 
Maharashtra)- ■ (/) Paper Cone—272.31 
lakh pieces pa, (/*) Paper Tube—66.00 
lakh pieces pa, (iii) Parallel Tubes— 
9174 kgs pa, (iv) Spiral Tubes and 
composit containers - 28.70 lakh 
pieces per annum(COB). 

Cement 

M/s Jaipur Udyog Ltd, 5, Parlia¬ 
ment Street. PB No 334, New Delhi-1. 
(Sawai Madhopur-Rajasthan)— Port¬ 
land Cemenl/Slag Cement— 1000,000 
tonnes pa (This capacity includes 
818,800 tonnes pa already licensed). 
(COB). 

LETTERS OF INTENT 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s United Electrical Industries Ltd. 
PB No 87, Pallimukku, Quilon, Ke¬ 
rala State. (Kerala)—Soft Ferrites— 
75.0 tonnes pa (NU). 

Transportation 

M/s Marshall Industries of India, 
9/52, Kir(i Naar, New Delhi- 15^(Delhi) 
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—Bicycle steel balls in the range 0 
1/8* to 1/4* dia—15,50,000 No* p 
(NA); M/s Fenner Cockill Ltd, p an 
dyan Building, West Velli Street, Madii 
rai-I. (Kochadai-Tamil Nadu)- Oi 
Seals-40,00,000 Nos pa (SE); Shr 
J. R. Nagarwalla, F-30, Hauz Kha< 
Enclaves, New Delhi-16. (Madhv; 
Pradesh)— (i) Starter Motors—43,00C 
Nos pa, (ii) Dynamos/Altemators 
87,000 Nos pa, (///) Regulators/Re- 
lays—1,75,000 Nospa, (/V) Ignition 
Coils—1,75, 000 Nos pa, (v) Conden- 
sors/capaci tors,—3,50,000 Nos p a . 
07) Contact points—3,50,000 Nos pa! 
(v7) Amp Terminals—87,000 Nos pa 
(NU); Shri P. Chandriah, 28-A, Cha- 
miers Road, Madras-28. (Madras- 
Tamil Nadu)—(/) Shock Absorbers - 
2,00,000 Nos pa, (ii) Flywheel ring 
gears—1,00,000 Nos pa (NU); M/s 
Bharat Carburetors, Jumna Bhavan, 
A-14/3. Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi-!. 
(Ballabgarh-Haryana)—(/) Fuel Pumps 
—40,000 Nos pa, (ii) Fuel pumps Re¬ 
pair kits (inclusive of Diaphragm Re¬ 
pair kits) -50,000 Nos pa (NU). 

Machine Tools 

M/s Vcljan-Hydrair (P) Ltd, Bala* 
nagar, Hyderabad-37. (Andhra Pra* 
desh) (Vijayawada-Andhra Pradesh) - 
Hydraulic Equipment such as pumps, 
motors, valves, Filtcration systems. 
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Fluid connecting systems, fluid seal* 
ing system. Actuating mechanisms, 
intensifies accumulators, serva mecha¬ 
nisms—worth Rs J crore per annum 
(NU); M/s Daggar Forst Tools Ltd, 
1st Pokhran Road, Thana (Maha¬ 
rashtra). (Thana-MaharashtraF—Bro¬ 
ach-sharpening machines—20 Nos pa 
(worth Rs 5 lakhs) (NA); Shri K. P. 
Agarwal, A-I/125, Safdarjang Enclave, 
New Delhi* 16. (U.P. or Haryana)— 
Hydraulic Equip ment such as hydra¬ 
ulic pumps, valves, oil hydraulic equip¬ 
ment and accessories worth Rs 84 lakhs 
pa (NU). 

Agricultural Machinery 

Assam Industrial Development Cor¬ 
poration Ltd, 26-A, Cantonment Road, 
Shillong-I. (Gauhati-Assam)—‘Schan- 
zlin' Power tillers (8) H.P.- 6,000 Nos 
pa (NU). 

Dyestuffs 

M/s Hicks & Dadajee Ltd, Shree 
Pant Bhuwani, Sandhurst Bridge, Bom¬ 
bay-7. (Maharashtra)—I. P-toiudine— 
84 tonnes (For captive use only), 3. 
Nitro-m-c resol—200 tonnes (NA), 
1. Mcta-nitro-para toludine—80 ton¬ 
nes pa, 2. N.W. Acid—15 tonnes pa, 
3. Optidal whitening Agents—80 ton¬ 
nes pa (SE) (NA/SE) within overall 
capacity licensed for Dye-Intermediates. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Chemical Industrial & Pharma¬ 
ceutical Laboratories Ltd, 289, fiella- 
sia Road, Byculla Bombay-18. (Maha¬ 
rashtra)—1. Mcdihaler—EP1, 2. 
Medihilor—ISO 3. Medihaler-ISO 
Forts, 4. Mcdihaler—Brown, 5. 
Medihalcr—DUO, 6. Rikospray Anti¬ 
biotic, 7. Rikospray Ballsam, 8. 
Rikospray—1,50,000 packs pa (NA), 
M/s Burrough Welcome & Co India 
(Pvt) Ltd, 16, Bank Street, Bombay-1. 
Maharashtra)—!. T. Banocide f Tab - 
lets)— 100 mg, 2. T. Dap sons—5 mg, 
3. T. Kamadrin—2.5 mg, 4. T. Lcno- 
xin Padiatric—0.625 mg/tablet), 5. 
T. Wori-A—200 mg, 6. T. Oroxine— 
(0.05 mg/tablet & 0.10 mg/tablet;) 
T. Actified Injections; 7. Inj Acti- 
dil, 8. Inj Banocide plus (2 ml amp 10 
ml vial), 9. Inj Lanoxin (0.05 mg/ml), 
10. Inj Sulphotrone 500 mg per mi 
(5 ml) (MAIT). 11. Kepler Malt with 
Cod Liver Oil, Veterinary products . 
12. Antepar Liquid Wormer, 13. 
Anteper Worm Powder 30 g >; 500 g, 
14. Antepar 500 mg Tablets, 15. 
Banocide 400 mg tablets, 16. Burmidin 
5 g tablets, 17. Burmidin 33 % In¬ 
jection, 18. Franocide Inj, 19. Burmi¬ 
din Oral 16%, 20. Fascol Drench 450 
ml, 21. Carbachol Inj, Other Pharma¬ 
ceutical Products : 22. Banocid Brand 
Pncdiatric syrup, 23. Alcopar Flavour¬ 
ed Granules, 24. T. Migril, 25. T. 
Wellcome Seltzer, 26. Neoaporin Pow¬ 
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der JOg pack, 27. Antepar Granules 
lOg, (COB). 

Paper 

Shri Ram Gopal Ganeriwala, 2-C, 
Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta-1. (UP 
or MP)—(i) Pulp—20,000 tonnes 
pa, (/*) Corrugated media kraft liner 
and sack kraft—20,000 tonnes pa(NU); 
M/s N. S. P. Straw and Paper Products 
(P) Ltd, PO Digendranagar via Ran- 
kuva (W. RIy). Distt Bulsar, Gujarat 
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State (Digendranagar — Gujarat)- 
Straw Board and Mill Board—Ex¬ 
pansion from 3600 tonnes to 7200 
tonnes pa (SE). 

LICENCES REVOKED OR 
SURRENDERED 

Information pertains to particular 
tcences only). 

M/s Adarsh Cotton Spinning and 
Weaving Mills Ltd, Calcutta—Cotton 
yarn. 


The only answer to 
all your problems 

Syndicate Bank’s Savings Account 

Syndicate Bank is having several schemes of savings 
to suit the needs of all classes of people. 

• •d 

The money that you set aside in your savings 
account will grow in course of time with interest 
added to it and will be available to you in times 
of need. 

Whatever your financial problems, Syndicate Bank 
has the right answer to them. Open a savings 
account with us and build for jyourself a secure 
future. 


SYNDICATE BANK 



Head Office: 

MANIPAL (Mysore State) 


K.K. PAI 

Custodian 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


Policy for Refinance 


At a meeting which Mr S. Jagannathan, Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, had on November 18, ] 971. with the 
chairmen curtodians and chief executives of major banks, it was stated that the Reserve Bank would keep intact the basic 
■structure of its refinance policy. The present basis of refinance will continue in respect of: (1) short-term direct lending to 
agr iculture- (2) short-term lenaing to small-scale industries, (3) lending to primary co-operative credit societies in selected dis¬ 
tricts and (4) export credit, except that the appropriate base period will be shifted from 1970 to 1971. As regards food procure¬ 
ment'some minor revision in the formula is proposed in order to make the systemmore equitable, as a number of banks which 
were not participating before are expected to participate in food procurement financing. Effective November 1,1971, refinance 
entitlement under this head will be an amount equal to 10 per cent of the outstanding level of food procurement advances as 
on the last Friday of October 1971 plus an additional one-third of the increase over the level as on the last Friday of October 

1971. 

RBI’s REFINANCE FACILITIES TO SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS __ 

EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 1,1971* 


UP TO END OCTOBER 1971" 


At 41 % 


Up to an amount 
equal to 10% of 
the annual ave¬ 
rage in 1970. 


At Bank 
Rate (6%) 


Remarks 


I. Export Credit 


An additional 
amount of 10% 
of the annual 
average in 1970. 


Borrowings equal 
to 20% of the an¬ 
nual average of 
export credit in 
1970 will not im¬ 
pair the net liqui¬ 
dity ratio. 


II. An amount equivalent to the increase in advances 
over the prescribed base period in respect of : 


(a) lending to pri¬ 
mary co-opera¬ 
tive credit socie¬ 
ties in selected 
districts of AP, 
Haryana, MP, 
UP and Mysore. 


(a) short-term len¬ 
ding to small- 
scale industries 
covered by gua¬ 
rantee of CGO. 

(b) short-term di¬ 
rect lending to 
agriculturists. 


Base Period : 

Average level of 
such credit in 
the corresponding 
calendar quarter of 
the pervious year, 
/.e., for the quar¬ 
ter January-March 
1971, base will be 
the average for the 
quarter January- 
March 1970. 


11V. New Bill Market Scheme 


Rediscounting of 
bills under the 
new Bill Market 
Scheme 


Outstanding liabi¬ 
lity in respect of 
bills rediscounted 
under the new Bill 
Market Scheme 
will not impair the 
net liquidity ratio. 


IV. 


Food Procurement Advances 

Up to 75% of the 
outstanding level 
of such advances 
as on October 30, 

1970, till end 
July 1971, upto 
60% in August 
and upto 
thereafter. 


50 0/ 

/ o 


At 41 % 


At Bank 
Rate i 


Remarks 


Up to an amount 
equal to 10% of 
the annual ave¬ 
rage in 1971. 


I. Export Credit 
An additional 
amount of 10% 
of the annual 
average in 1971. 


Borrowings equal 
to 20% of the an¬ 
nual average of ex¬ 
port credit in 1971 
will not impair the 
net liquidity ratio. 
1971 base will be 
effective from Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1972. 

II. An amount equivalent to the increase in advances 
over the prescribed base period in respect of : 

(a) lending to pri- (a) short-term len- Base Period : 
ding to small- 
scale industries 
covered by gua¬ 
rantee of CGO. 


mary co-opera¬ 
tive credit socie¬ 
ties in selected 
districts of AP, 
Haryana, MP, 
UP and Mysore. 


(b) short-term di¬ 
rect lending to 
agriculturists. 


Average level of suh 
credit in the corres¬ 
ponding calendar 
quarter of the 
previous year, /.c., 
for the quar¬ 
ter January-March 
1972, base will be 
the average for the 
quarter January- 
March 1971. 

HI. New Bill Market Scheme 

Rediscounting of Outstanding liabi- 
bills under the lity in respect of 
new Bill Market bills rediscounted 

Scheme. under the new Bill 

Market Scheme 
will not impair the 
net liquidity ratio. 

IV. Food Procurement Advances 

10% of the out- — 

standing level of 
food procure¬ 
ment advances as 
on the last Fri¬ 
day of October 
1971 and an 
additional 1/3 of 
the increase over 
the level as on 
the last Friday ’ 

of October 1971 


* Irrespective of net liquidity ratio. 

Note : Minimum net liquidity ratio for Bank Rale refinance is 34 per cent. An enhanced rate of interest is chargeable 
on the excess borrowings of a bank. It would be the rate raised by one per cent per annum above the level of Bank 
Rate for a shortfall of every one point or a fraction thereof in the bank’s net liquidity ratio (below 34 per cent 
at present). However, when the n.I.r. falls below 26% a maximum enhanced rate of 15% will be charged. 



ALUMINIUM in 

CONSTRUCTION & 
STRUCTURAL USES 

for Building t Construction. HINOALCO offtrt Semi-fabricated aluminium products 
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weight ratlk and low ssalntenanco cost* make Aluminium the ideal choice of modaro 
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Problems 

1 You have the 

□ resources and you 
want to know what 
projects are 
profitable in 
Maharashtra. 

2 You want a 

□ feasibility study 
made on your 
project and are 
willing to pay only 
25% of the cost. 

3 You need 

□ evaluation of an 
alternative site for 
your project. 


You want to start 
a small or medium- 
scale industry and 
you need 75% 
capital assistance. 

You know what 
industry to start 
but you don’t know 
wheie in 
Maharashtra. 

You want share 
capital participation 
and under-writing 
support. 

You want short¬ 
term, medium-term 
or long-term loans 
on easy conditions. 


8 You want to locate 

□ suppliers of raw 
materials. 

9 You need interest- 

□ free ioans (from 
the sales tax you 
pay) to set up 
another project. 

10 You need 

□ expeditious 
clearances for 
various basic 
industrial needs 
like water, land, 
power, telephone, 
etc. 


For correct solution to any or all of these problems 
write to the Senior Development Officer . 


6IC0M- 


muti THE state industrial and investment 

r if CORPORATION OF MAHARASHTRA LIMITED 


Nirmal, 1st Floor, Nariman Point, Bombay-1. 
Jfl: 298216. Telex: 011-3066. 


Solutions 

(a) SICOM’s Project 
Investigation Service. 

(b) SICOM's Capital 
Participation Scheme. 

(c) SICOM's Plant 
Location Service. 

(d) SICOM's Industrial 
Services Division. 

(e) Government of Maharashtra's 
Package Scheme of Incentives. 
(SICOM administered). 

(f) SICOM's flexible schemes 
for financial assistance. 


....J 

SICON people 
work hard 
with expertise 
and guts 1 
Like you. /■ 
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Despite the Distance 

THE EDITOR 

In St'PTtMUiJR, 1967, L was in Canada lor a short period, primarily to visit Lxpo '67 
in Montreal. It was with me a matter of love at first sight for 1 was promptly 
attracted to that country and its people. The Canadians then were celebrating 
of course the hundredth anniversary of the founding of their Confederation 
and on the occasion of a grand birthday party such as this, the people celebrating 
it were no doubt specially disposed lo love and be loved. 

The outgoing warmth of the Canadian people, however, is not the incident 
of a day, however special. It is a basic trait of the Canadian character and I found 
it expressed in full measure not only in the attitudes of the individuals I met in 
Canada but also in the thinking of its institutions, both government and 
non-government, and particularly in the convictions of its leading per¬ 
sonalities. I felt ihen and there that this journal should attempt to contribute 
its mite to the great task of strengthening friendship and co-operation between 
Canada and my country. Over the years we in this journal have been working to 
this end to the best of our ability and the present supplement is in the nature of a 
special tribute to Indo-Canadian partnership in civilised living as members or an 
international community. 


Recently Time magazine published figures of aid provided bv various count¬ 
ries to the government of India for taking care of the refugees from Cast Bengal. 
The amounts of aid were shown in relation to the respective national GNPs. it is 
not perhaps entirely an accident that the highest percentage in the .series goes to 
the credit of Canada. Great-little countries such as Canada and Sweden have al¬ 
ways distinguished themselves by such Iriendly and helpful gestures to our people 
and their problems. 

Canada's interest in our economic development has been shown in various 
ways. Apart from providing wheat, often on an emergency basis, for tiding 
over food difficulties in our country, Canada has participated purposefully in basic 
areas of our economic ciTort such as power development. There is a number 
of internationally known Canadian firms which have established their presence in 
Indian industry. In the area of inter-governmental development aid, Ottawa's 
policies have been among the most progressive over the years and the name of Mr 
Lester Pearson, for instance, has justifiably been identified with sonic of the more 
advanced and dynamic trends in the philosophy of development aid. 


In 1967 1 could sec for myself that some sections of Canadian opinion were 
even ahead of the Canadian government's own policies in recognising the propriety 
of more affluent nations devoting a minimum of one per cent of their respective 
GNPs to assisting the economies of the developing countries. In this respect the 
situation in Canada was almost unique. The Canadian government did not there¬ 
fore have to ‘‘sell” its development aid programmes to its people. J Is problem 
essentially was to reconcile the practicalities of government's policies as it saw 
them with the desire of its people that Canada should do rather more even 
than its utmost for the economic development of the poorer countries. The Cana¬ 
dian people, l dare say, believe as (irmly now as they had ever done that prosperitv, 
like peace, is indivisible in a world growing more and more interdependent and 
inter-acting and therefore smaller. : 

In order that the planning and preparation of this supplcmenJJ^ the 
benefit of the personal experience of the contemporary Canadian scene by a senior 
member of its staff. Eastern Economist had requested the veteran economic jour¬ 
nalist, Mr R. V. Murthy. who is its special representative in Bombay, lo visit 
Canada earlier this year. Mr Murthy was able to spend a rewarding period of three 
weeks going round that country, meeting people and discussing matters of mutual 
interest. This journal is grateful to the Canadian government and its High Commis¬ 
sion and, particularly, the High Commissioner in India, Mr James‘George. for 
the hospitability and the travel and other facilities extended lo Mr Murthv. Its 
thanks are also due to the Prime Minister of Canada, Mr Trudeau, and the other 


eminent Canadians who have sent messages for the supplement and to the contri¬ 
butors and advertisers who have associated themselves with this publication. 
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India’s Industrial Ventures Abroad 

L N. MISHRA 

Minister of Foreign Trade 


Ovlr rni- past 20 years, there has been 
a remarkable growth ol industrial pro¬ 
duction as a sequence to the launching 
of bold developmental plans. There 
has also come about a substantial di¬ 
vers ilication of the industrial base of 
the economy with capacity to meet the 
requirements of the home market and 
also lo magnify the export potential in 
respect of several new items of capital 
goods. These developments have also 
led to the emergence of a new entrepre¬ 
neurial class with capacity and compe¬ 
tence to undertake new industrial ven¬ 
tures not mil) in India but also in over¬ 
seas countries. In other words, the 
image of the country has been fast 
changing from that of a capital-import¬ 
ing country to a mature economy with 
capacity to assist others with our expe¬ 
rience and technological competence 
supported by machines and equipment 
manufactured in the country. 

New Line of Activity 

Of late, many industrial houses have 
become interested in this new line of 
activity and are coming up in greater 
number with proposals to collaborate in 
joint industrial ventures abroad. The go- 
\crnmenl on its part has been en¬ 
couraging the initiative of Indian en¬ 
trepreneurs in this regard, subject of 
course, to the normal limitations of a 
developing economy. Thus, the Indian 
participation as far as possible 
he limited to 49 per cent of the equity, 
and this equity should be contributed 
by way ol export of indigenous ma¬ 
chinery. equipment, tools, technical 
know-how etc. This policy is designed 
to help co-dcvoloping countries to 
gradually build up their production 
strength. The policy has recently been 
liberalised and equity may now 
also be contributed by exporting 
struct lira Is, steel items and cont ruction 
materials required for the project, if 
necessary. No cash participation is 
allowed but a limited cash remittance 
may be permitted on the merits of each 
case towards preliminary expenses for 
the proposed project. 

During the short span of seven or 
eight years up lo July 31, 1971 as 
many as 125 joint industrial ventures 
have been sanctioned by the govern¬ 
ment of India to be set up in a score 
of countries. While these are mostly 
in the developing countries, it is a 
matter for satisfaction that some of 


the joint ventures have also been under¬ 
taken in the highly developed countries 
of west Ruropc and north America. 

These projects encompass a vast 
array of industries ranging from cotton 
and woollen textiles and food canning, 
to a variety of engineering goods in¬ 
cluding sewing machines, electric fans, 
diesel engines, trucks, scooters, automo¬ 
tive parts, radios, air-conditioners and 
coolers, re-rolling mills, electric motors 
and transformers. Units are also being 
set up for items such as pharmaceuti¬ 
cals, paper and pulp, cork products, 
hardware, steel furniture, safety glass, 
hose pipes and cement. 

The countries where such projects 
have been or arc being set up by India 
include Ethiopia, Ghana, Kenya, 
Libya, Mauritius, Nigeria. Togo, 
Uganda. Zambia, Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, Singa¬ 
pore, Thailand and Colombia. In the 
developed countries of west Europe and 
North America, projects with Indian 
collaboration have been set up in the 
USA, Canada, the UK, West Germany 
and Ireland. The fields in which such 
joint ventures have been initiated in the 
advanced countries include oil engines, 
hard hoard asbestos cement, nylon 
bristles, textiles and light engineering 
goods. 

Foreign Investments 

Indian investment abroad will come 
to Rs 17.8 crores when all the sanction¬ 
ed projects are completed. Out of the 
125 approved projects, 28 have already 
gone into production and 60 are in 
various stages of implementation and 
the balance of 37 joint venture schemes 
have altogether been abandoned. 

Recently we have adopted several 
measures to encourage Indian joint 
ventures abroad. The Economic Divi¬ 
sion in the Ministry of External AITairs 
has been strengthened to collect infor¬ 
mation on investment < pportunities 
abroad for dissemination among Indian 
entrepreneurs. The Overseas Invest¬ 
ment Cell in the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade is providing all assistance to 
the investors. Resides the commercial 
sections in our various missions help 
in obtaining information and verifying 
about the status of foreign collaborators 
with whom our industrialists intend to 
set up units. A Foreign Investment 


Guarantee Scheme for underwriting 
political risks is under examination of 
the Ministry of Finance. 

To avoid delay in the processing of 
proposals received trom Indian indus¬ 
trialists, an Inter-Ministerial Committee 
has been functioning for about a 
year which examines such proposals 
and takes iinal decision expedi¬ 
tiously. To avoid unhealthy com¬ 
petition by our industrialists abroad 
usually only one unit is allowed for the 
manufacture of one type of goods in one 
country. With a view to strengthening 
further the economic relations with 
other countries, Indian industrialists 
are also offering training facilities to 
foreign nationals in their factories in 
India. It is hoped that these and many 
other measures wc have initiated, will 
help the Indian industrialists to estab¬ 
lish more joint ventures abroad, to earn 
more foreign exchange to the country 
as well as to strengthen our friendly 
relationship with other countries and 
specially to assist other developing 
countries in their industrialisation 
programme. 

Consultancy Services 

The public sector consultancy ser¬ 
vices in India, r/r.. National Industrial 
Development Corporation Ltd. En¬ 
gineers India Ltd, Project and Equip¬ 
ment Corporation, the Indian Consorti¬ 
um of Power Projects and the Organi¬ 
sation ol the Development Commis¬ 
sioner lor Small-Scale Industries and 
many organisations in the private 
sector arc now fully equipped to offer 
the full range of consultancy services 
to developing countries for implemen¬ 
tation of industrial schemes including 
general diagnostic and demand surveys, 
fcasibility studies, techno-economic 
evaluation schemes, locational studies, 
preparation of detailed projects 
and full assistance even in setting up 
complete industrial plants. In fact, a 
few turnkey projects have already been 
executed in various countries and some 
others are under execution. 

While we have yet to make up the 
leeway in the held of industrial develop¬ 
ment, it is a matter of satisfaction that 
India is now in a fortunate position to 
share many of her resources, technical 
know-how, consultancy services, ma¬ 
chinery and equipment with other de¬ 
veloping and developed countries. 
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1NDIA-CANADA SUPPLEMENT 


Canada and India 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LESTER B- PEARSON 


I am happy to have this opportunity to 
express my best wishes to the editors of 
the Eastern Economist on the publica¬ 
tion of the special issue on Indo-Cana- 
dian relations. These relations, I think 
it can be said without exaggeration, have 
themselves been special; after India 
rained its independence and of its own 
free will, but to Canada’s great satisfac¬ 
tion, retained her membership as a re¬ 
public in the Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions thereby giving dramatic evidence 
of the flexibility and adaptability of 
that association to changing conditions. 
My own connection with these develop¬ 
ments as Canada’s Secretary of State for 
External Affairs was dose and direct 
and certainly their result gave me a 
very ••special” satisfaction. 

Subsequent to independence I have 
\ isited India on several occasions and 
each time 1 have been impressed not 
only by the size and greatness of the 
country but also by the friendly warmth 
of her people. I remember in particular 
an official visit in 1055 when 1 journeyed 
to West Bengal to inaugurate the Canada 
dam at the Mayurakshi Hydro-electric 
Project. That was one of the first of 
the many joint development projects 
that provide constructive evidence of 
Indo-Canadian co-operation and friend¬ 
ship. Canadians and Indians have 
shared in the cost of these projects and 
Canada also shares in the benefits and 
the satisfaction that come when they 
are able to contribute to the develop¬ 
ment and the welfare of a friend. Since 
Mayurakshi, Canada and India have 
continued to co-operate in economic 
development projects. Bombay, Mad¬ 
ras, Chittaranjan, Umtru, Bangalore, 
Trombay, Kundah, Delhi, Calcutta, 


Kandla, Idikki, Varanasi, Durgapur, 
Belgaum, Arvi, Pathankoi, Rourkcla, 
Alupuram. Rana Pratap Sugar, Al¬ 
ways Kalwa, Mysore and Kota are 
only a partial list of locations of such 
Canadian-assisted projects. In mone¬ 
tary terms — an insufficient measure. 1 
know Canadian assistance is now in 
excess of one billion dollars. Indeed, 
in bilateral net aid terms. Canada is 
second only to the USA in the provision 
of such assistance. 

In the field of economic and technical 
co-opcration, many personal tics have 
been created between Canadians and 
Indians which also strengthen the good 
relations between our two peoples. 
Over 1100 Indians have received training 
in Canada and more than 200 Canadians 
have had the privilege of working with 
Indian colleagues in the exciting task of 
assisting your economic development. 
These personal ties among individual 
Indians andCanadians arc continuing. 
They help broaden the basis for the rap¬ 
port and understanding between our 
leaders during the past 25 years, dur¬ 
ing which our Prune Ministers have 
exchanged more than one visit. 

Historical and cultural differences 
have not prevented us from approach¬ 
ing the problems, and the opportuni¬ 
ties, of the post-war period with essen¬ 
tially the sgrne objects in view — the 
maintenance of peace; the strengthening 
of general security; making more effec¬ 
tive international institutions, such as 
the United Nations, through which 
nations can work together in meeting 
the compulsions of interdependence. 
It is true that our different backgrounds, 
as well as economic and political cir¬ 


cumstances, have resulted in some diffe¬ 
rences in policies and arrangements 
in the conduct of our international re¬ 
lations. Canada's situation on the north 
American continent, and the variety 
and closeness of our contacts with the 
people of our neighbour has meant a 
specially close relationship with the 
USA. Wc are also closely associated 
through NATO and in other ways with 
the countries of the Atlantic area. India, 
as a leader of resurgent Asia, has pur¬ 
sued a foreign policy based on co-opera¬ 
tion with all, but no political commit¬ 
ment for defence or collective security 
except through the United Nations. 
These differences of approach have 
never prevented the closest co-operation 
between our two countries at the United 
Nations and in the Commonwealth, 
in our pursuit of common objectives. 
Indeed at times it has, I think, made that 
co-operation more useful as it can re¬ 
flect different points of view. We have 
also shared a deep and continuing belief 
in human rights and fundamental free¬ 
doms, with non-discrimination and 
equality, as the essential basis for politi¬ 
cal stability and international associa¬ 
tion. 

Canadians have watched with admira¬ 
tion and respect the application by 
India of democratic and human princi¬ 
ples to the development oi her own 
political and social institutions. In 
doing so, she has faced difficulties and 
surmounted obstacles which we in our 
relatively favoured land can only dimly 
comprehend. You have worked hard 
to adapt an old and rich cult ire and 
cherished traditions and institutions to 
the necessities of the modern age and 
have made progress of a kind which 



Canadian PM’s Message 

I am very pleased to extend warm greetings to the readers of 
Eastern Economist on the occasion of the special issue devoted to 
Canada. 

During my visit to India last January, I found that remarkable econo¬ 
mic and social changes had taken place since my previous visit 22 years 
earlier. India's strides to meet the needs of its vast population have been 
impressive, particularly in agricultural production and in the development 
of professional and technical skills so necessary to the growth of a modern 
industrial society. 

The close ties between Canada and India which developed as a result 
of our membership and close association in the Commonwealth continue 
to be strong. I am both pleased and proud to be able to say that Canada 
has contributed to India's noteworthy development. I fully expect this 
co-operation to continue and to accelerate and, along with it, lam confident 
that the potential for greater commercial activity between our two countries 
will be realized. 


Mr. Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
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sceptics 25 years ago would have said and worked together in UN peace forces something of India at first hand, 

was impossible. The success which you on more than one occasion and in more 

achieve in this great venture of politi- than one part of the world. We have not I congratulate the editors of Edsu 

cal, social and economic organisation, failed the UN when we were called on. Economist for helping to inform its n 

reconciling the old and new. will have ders about Canada and India by tl 

consequences which will extend far be- There is another bond in the thou- special edition. While there is mu 
yond the borders of your own sands of your people who have emi- goodwill on both sides, there is a n& 

country. grated to Canada and have made their for Indians to know more about Can 

own special racial and cultural, as well dians and Canadians to know mo 

It gives a Canadian very real satis- as material, contribution to the mosaic about Indians. May this increase 

faction to survey the growing and of Canadian life. More and more knowledge lead to an even friendli 

friendly association of our two peoples. Canadians are also visiting your coun- relationship between our two com 

Our citizens have, for instance, served try each year and getting to know tries. 

Canada and India’s Exports 


For a fairly long time now Canada has 
been more or less an open market for 
imports from anywhere in the world 
and such restrictions as do exist are 
minor. By and large, Canadian trade 
policy permits imports of goods from 
any country except South Africa. There 
is, of course, an “anti-dumping'* duty 
and for certain sensitive items, such as 
textiles, Canada has negotiated gentle¬ 
men’s Agreements with a number of 
countries to establish quotas. Barring 
that Canada provides a wide open and 
free market. 

The value of imports from all count¬ 
ries into Canada in 1970 totalled 
approximately C* 14,000 million. 
Canada, therefore, obviously ranks 
among the world's largest importers. 
India’s share in such a restriction-free 
market during the same year totalled 
by value only C$40 million approxi¬ 
mately. This means that India was able 
to acquired share barely 1/4 of one 
per cent of Canada's import's market. 
Private enterprise in India often prides 
itself on being relatively more efficient 
than enterprise conducted by the pub¬ 
lic sector, ft has also claimed special 
expertise in Ihe held of “enterprise" 
itself. However, the figures relating to 
India's exports to Canada do not 
appear to bear out such claims. Surely, 
with a vast and open market such as 
Canada offers, private enterprise in 
India could have done better than being 
able to meet little more than 1/4 
of one per cent of Canada’s import 
requirements. 

It needs to be stated that Canada is 
among the most affluent countries of 
the world. The production of goods in 
Canada is naturally on a highly sophisti¬ 
cated level and the goods produced arc 
what are commonly described as “high 
quality goods”. It follows naturally 
that the requirements of the people 
of Canada by way of imported goods 
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would also be for goods of similar qua¬ 
lity. Can we hope that industry in 
India can rise to this challenge? 

In its political approach to interna¬ 
tional problems, particularly in the 
held of trade, industry and commerce, 
Canada for many decades now, has 
exhibited a firmly liberal attitude to¬ 
wards the hopes and aspirations of the 
developing world. For over two de¬ 
cades, Canada has played a leading 
role not only in preaching but in prac¬ 
tice, in effecting a net transfer of 
resources from the developed to the 
developing countries. More popularly 
this exercise is called the “Aid Pro¬ 
gramme". 

A loan whether from a bank or a 
government at market rates, clearly 
implies no aspect of aid or assistance 
although many governments in their 
propaganda statements often include 
such loans in the list of aid items for 
which a particular country wishes to 
take credit. With its liberal attitudes 
which are realistic, and therefore, de¬ 
signed to be helpful, Canada recognised 
the true nature of what would consti¬ 
tute aid for the developing countries 
and the world must note to Canada’s 
credit that the developmental assistance 
extended by Canada to developing 
countries has been characterised lar¬ 
gely by grants (a very large propor¬ 
tion of its total assistance program¬ 
mes) and the balance by long-term loans 
at very low rates of interest and in 
most cases no interest at all. To my 
knowledge, there is no other country 
in the affluent group which extends 
assistance of this quality. 

It would not be unreasonable of 
Canadians to hope that in course of 
time developing countries would on 
their own step up efforts to increase 
their foreign exchange earnings so that 
the extent of the period during which 
assistance is required from the de¬ 
veloped countries is significantly re¬ 


duced. Quite obviously, the best mean: 
of doing so is by the developing count¬ 
ries increasing their exports to the de¬ 
veloped countries. It is, of course, un- 
fortunate that just as the General Sys¬ 
tem of Preferences was about to make 
some headway a strong measure of pro¬ 
tectionism in international trade has 
been introduced by one of the world’s 
major economic powers. This is indeed 
a setback to the trends that had been 
developing in the preceding decade. 
Canada directly affected in practice, 
and seriously concerned in principle, 
will undoubtedly join with all other 
nations, particularly the developing 
countries (the latter having just comp¬ 
leted their Lima Conference) in nego¬ 
tiations designed to help extricate inter¬ 
national trade relations from the shack¬ 
les of protectionism. 

At the same time, the developing 
countries must necessarily continue 
their efforts towards export promotion, 
an activity which requires to be pur¬ 
sued with energy, intelligence, imagina¬ 
tion and enterprise. Exceptional 
success in the field of exports lias been 
achieved by a number of countries in¬ 
cluding such developing countries (or 
territories) as South Korea and Hong 
Kong. India with its immense indust¬ 
rial potential and undoubted intelli¬ 
gence of its population which cannot 
be said to be lacking in imagination, 
has not done as well in proportion to 
its capabilities. 

To blame the government is by far 
the easiest way out. Admittedly not all 
governments are infallible and it is 
certainly possible that here and there 
policy decisions considered right at the 
time they were taken have subsequently 
been found to have been not the ideal 
decisions. Governments particularly 
those founded on a democratic base 
are able to assess the errors and to de¬ 
termine remedial action. This is a 
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continuous process which is the experi¬ 
ence of most governments and it cannot 
he denied that it is taking place in our 
own country. 

However, I must confess that in the 
matter of promotion of exports of 
goods manufactured in India to Canada 
one secs little evidence of a positive 
campaign. T recall a rather significant 
event that took place in New York some 
10 years ago when all newspapers in that 
city were closed for a period of nearly 
four months on account of strikes. 
The absence of advertisements in news¬ 
papers registered a direct effect on re¬ 
tail sales of all stores in the city and 
the loss was counted in billions of dol¬ 
lars. People did not purchase new things 
for the simple reason that they did not 
know what was being offered. I quote 
this instance to emphasise my assess¬ 


ment that wc are extremely weak in this 
particular aspect of export promotion. 

At least in Canada I have seen no 
advertisement or publicity about goods 
manufactured in India and available 
for export. The one exception is tour¬ 
ism and, of course, Air-India. In 
my humble view this major weakness 
needs radical improvement if we are to 
make any headway in the vast Canadian 
market. A great'many other countries 
obviously expend a good deal of money 
on advertising their wares through all 
kinds of information media in this 
country. Advertisements of products 
made in India arc conspicuous by their 
absence. 

I would suggest that private and 
public enterprise if it is really enter¬ 
prising has both the means and the abi¬ 


lity to embark on a vast co-operative 
exercise which will produce in the 
different lanugagcs of the ‘'importing 
countries'* (and here wc must remember 
that Canada functions in two langu¬ 
ages, English and French 1 millions of 
copies of illustrated brochures, pam¬ 
phlets, catalogues and promotional 
literature, etc. Very often when people 
ask what is it that India can produce 
and supply, our missions are only 
able to offer a typed or a cyclostylcd 
list of items which is designed to en¬ 
thuse nobody. It is not possible for 
government to produce such literature. 
In fact, no government except that 
of a totally socialist state where 
ownership of all means of production 
and distribution vests in the govern¬ 
ment could do it. In the case of 
other countries the production of such 
literature has necessarily to be the res- 



Canadian High Commissioner's Message 

I am very happy that Eastern Economist lias chosen Canada for its first in-dcptli study of 
other countries. 11 is an honour that reflects the Iona and close relationship between our two coun¬ 
tries, a relationship that goes hack long before Independence and the exchange of High Commis¬ 
sioners. Many have sp >ken of this relationship as "special’' and in terms of the warm and sincere 
welcome that is extended to Canadians wherever they travel in India it certainly is special. 

Between our two countries there are many differences but far more important than these dif¬ 
ferences are the things wc have in common. Roth our countries seek friendship with all nations 
and attempt to play u mediatory role in international conflicts. We have some common institutions. 
I .ike India (and for much the same reason) wc have a federal system of government. Wc both have 
cultural and linguistic diversity over a vast territory. We both share a common abhorrence of racial 
discrimination. 

In the area of economic co-operation Indo-Canadian relations have reached their fullest deve¬ 
lopment. This co operation continues to have wide support in Canada. Despite our small popu¬ 
lation -about the same as that of Kerala Canadians manage to produce every year about the same 
gross national product as India. This fact is not a matter for self-congratulations by Canadians 
but it docs convey ratber dramatically some idea of the gap existing and unfortunately widening - 
between the economic standards of the developing and developed countries. It is against this back¬ 
ground that Canadians have accepted the principle of foreign development assistance. Over the 
years roughly one-third of Canadian assistance has come to India and now totals in excess of one 
billion dollars. Canada is second only to the United States in bilateral net aid (disbursements less 
repayments) which easily makes us India's largest per capita donor. On aid terms also 1 do not think 
that any country has a more generous record than Canada. Over 50 per cent of Canada's assistance 
to India hus been in the form of non repayable grants while most of the remainder have been loans 
on the softest terms available to India from any source zero interest repayable over fifty years with 
a ten-year grace period. This in itself is striking evidence that a special relationship exists in fact 
between Canada and India, though according to a recent public opinion survey few Indians seem to 
know what Canada has been doing. (This issue of Em'mi Emnoniist should help to correct that 
situation). 


Our relations with India rest, however, on much more than an aid relationship, f have seen the nuclear reactors and the dams and the power 
houses that have been going up around India with Canadian assistance. They arc impressive monuments to our friendship but I do not think they 
would lie there if there had not been a personal rapport and a political understanding between your leaders and mine over many years. Hie last four 
Canalian Prime Ministers, covering almost the entire span of years since your Independence, have visited India and have established what I think can 
be called special links of their own with your Prime Ministers. There is no doubt historically that in the early years of your Independence these 
relationships vitally affected the development of the Commonwealth. 

Today Canada Is proud to he associated with India's one-seventh of the population of the planet who continue to believe that they can combine 
political democracy with economic development. Admittedly it is not an easy combination, especially in this part of the world where y«>u are confronted 
with the pressures of a fast growing and restless society. Canadians respect your struggle to catch up economically and your achievement, though 
Canadians are far away we have a direct sense of involvement in the success of >o:ir great experiment, for the outcome will vitally affect the lives not 
only of your children but of ours. 


James George 


ponsibility of the private and public 
sectors of industry. What government 
can do, were such literature available, 
is to give it wide and sustained publicity 
through the help of its diplomatic and 
commercial missions. 

The next stage would inevitably 
involve large-scale publicity and dis¬ 
semination of information through the 
information media, such as, radio, TV 
and newspapers. Quite obviously pur¬ 
suit of the second stage would involve 
expenditure in foreign exchange. In 
a developed country, such as Canada, 
there are thousands of trade journals 
dealing with specialised commodities 
or industries. The concerned producers 
in Tndia must ensure contact with such 
journals and find a place in them for 
their products and their industries. 
1 here are hundreds if not thousands of 
chambers of commerce throughout 
Canada. They would be happy to re¬ 
ceive information about goods produced 
in India, about their availability, about 
dates of delivery, about manufacturers, 
details of companies, the equity capi¬ 
tal of the companies and so forth. This 
requires the production of detailed and 
carefully compiled trade directories. 
Each chamber of commerce would 
naturally expect to be furnished with 
such directories and other connected 
information. It is naturally a pity that 
none of this is at present taking place. 

Above all, industry in India must be 
able to say that it produces something 
which it is able to offer on order. It 
must be able to ensure for its products, 
quality, finish and packing acceptable 
in Canada. The labelling must be done 
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according to Canadian law. It goes 
without saying that a reputation must 
be developed for honest dealings and 
guaranteed delivery according to speci¬ 
fications, samples or contracts. Since 
we arc the sellers, we must be pre¬ 
pared to speak the language of the bu¬ 
yer. Canada speaks two languages— 
English and French. In so far as 1 
am aware not a single business house 
in India is equipped to conduct 
business in French. If there be such a 
business house this High Commission 
would be very happy to establish con¬ 
tact with it. 

Observers have often said that pri¬ 
vate enterprise in India has been nur¬ 
tured in an atmosphere of monopoly. 
The meaning of this in so far as l under¬ 
stand it is that industry in India faces 
no competition for the sale of its pro¬ 
ducts in the country. As a result, little 
expertise has been developed in the art 
of selling. Within the country this is 
understandable for almost every pro¬ 
duct is in short supply and it is the buyer 
in India who has developed the art of 
buying. In the international market, 
however, the reverse is the case today 
and severe competition is its main 
characteristic. If industry in India will 
not take the trouble to inform the 
world of what it is able to produce and 
sell and at what price, there are dozens 
of other countries which are able to 
do so and, in fact, doit. It is heartening 
to note that a beginning has been made 
in facing international competition and 
that products of India have met with 
success in international tenders. It 
is also heartening to note that engi¬ 
neering and other types of consultancy 


Message from CIDA President 

Nothing today is more important than the struggle of the developing 
countries to win a better life for most of the world’s people, and nowhere 
is this work more meaningful than in India. Through our twenty-year part¬ 
nership for development, strong ties of co-operation and friendship have 
grown to link Canada and India as our students, businessmen and experts 
in many professions have met and shared their ideas and experiences. It has 
been a great pleasure to witness your country’s rapid progress toward self- 
sufficiency in food during the past few years, and to know that shipments 
of Canadian fertilizers are playing a useful supporting role as the benefits 
of the new agricultural technology are sought throughout rural India. 
Canada also hopes to contribute to a similar outcome as the growth of 
industry creates new jobs and gives economic strength to urban India. 
To provide some things necessary for further industrial growth but not 
readily available in India, Canada has carried out a large and continuing 
programme of commodity shipments, and also offered an industrial line-of- 
credit arrangement not associated with particular projects so that essential 
materials and equipment can be supplied. As we enter into the Seventies, 
the Second United Nations Development Decade, I am confident that by 
working together in the same cause international development—Canada 
and India will do something of real value toward the building of a better 
world for our people to live in. 

Paul Gerin-Lajoie 
President, 

Canadian International 
Development Agency 
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services provided by Indian organisa¬ 
tions or companies have also secured 
foreign contracts in the face of inter¬ 
national competition. Before we pat 
ourselves on the back, we must not 
exaggerate the size of our success for 
our achievements so far are but a drop 
in the ocean of international trade deal¬ 
ings. If I am not mistaken our total fo¬ 
reign trade effort (exports) comprises a 
value of less than US $3 billion in the 
total world effort of some US $288 bil¬ 
lion. Quite clearly, we have a long way 
to go specially as India comprises near¬ 
ly 15 per cent of the world’s population. 

We tend to react strongly when some¬ 
one accuses us of inefficiency. Yet, I 
am reminded of a major business house 
in India, in response to an enquiry 
from a country to which 1 was once 
assigned, submitting quotations for its 
products (an engineering item involving 
the use of electric motors) without stat¬ 
ing either the voltage and other de¬ 
tails of the electric motors or, in fact, 
even the fact that electricity would be 
required to operate the machine. The 
business house was very indignant when 
I wrote back to enquire whether the 
machine ran on petrol, gas, electricity 
or nuclear power? Similarly, a firm 
claiming to be a major coffee exporter 
of India wrote ; to me when I was in 
Brazil asking for assistance in export¬ 
ing coffee to Brazil of all places. There 
are numerous other similar instances 
which speak of a very low level of 
efficiency and knowledge among our 
would-be exporters. I sincerely fed 
that our chambers of commerce have 
a major role to play in improving the 
situation. These days wc also have 
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export promotion councils, and moti¬ 
vated by urges of Export Promotion 
there is a good deal that can be done 
by the chambers and the councils. 

I often feel that one of our weak¬ 
nesses (specially in some of the above- 
mentioned bodies) lies in the field of 
circulation and dissemination of in¬ 
formation among the members of the 
chambers and of the councils. I sin¬ 
cerely hope that use is mdde of maps, 
of charts and trade directories, etc. in 
adequate numbers. For example, a 
major chamber of commerce in one of 
our cities should have a well-equip¬ 
ped library, a map room, interpreters 
and translators, certainty a Telex, 
trade directories of all countries which 
arc potential importers, detailed 
addresses of and reports on companies, 
firms and individuals who are likely 
importers in the foreign countries, and 
a vast amount of general information 
properly indexed and readily available. 
I ani sure, some chambers of commerce 
arc well-equipped in this regard. At the 
same time, 1 am convinced on the basis 
of the numerous pointless enquiries 
that all our missions throughout the 
world receive from thousands of firms 
and/or individuals who are obviously 
members of various chambers of com¬ 
merce that many of these bodies are 
sorely ill-equipped in the above regard. 

Apathy Among Exporters 

I wonder whether I am right in 
speaking of what appears to be a 
certain degree of apathy among our 
exporters. During this year, we parti¬ 
cipated, at the official level,in two trade 
fairs in Canada. The first one was held 
in June at Vancouver in the province 
of British Columbia on the west coast, 
and the second between August and 
September at Toronto in the province 
of Ontario. Toronto is the second 
largest city in Canada and probably its 
commercial and financial capital; and 
Vancouver is the most important city 
west of Toronto. 1 gather that the 
Exhibition Directorate of the Minist¬ 
ry of Foreign Trade received very little 
response from the thousands ol com¬ 
panies producing goods which would 
be considered suitable for export. As 
a result, our participation was on a 
low key and the display was confined 
to traditional items, such as. brassware. 
ivory-work handicrafts and silks and 
so forth. The engineering sector re¬ 
mained almost unrepresented and here 
my complaint lies equally against the 
private as well as the public sectors. 

I am aware, of course, that basic 
shortages, particularly of steel and 
iron have hampered efforts at ex¬ 
porting. For example, some orders 
that we secured front Canada tor 
heavy castings and forgings were dec¬ 


lined by the producers for want of raw 
material. However, these shortages 
will not remain with us for ever and 
it is surely necessary to prepare the 
market in this country, as elsewhere, for 
the time when their orders can be met 
expeditiously and adequately. 

At the present stage, Indian industry 
has not succeeded in any major way to 
break into the Canadian market but 
let it not be forgotten that Canada is 
by no means a small market for us. 
Its potentialities are, of course, vast. 
For some items from India, Canada in 
fact provides the largest market. Some 
of these commodities are, mill rayon 
taffetta, other mill rayon fabrics and 
black ungarbled pepper. For ‘'other** 
hessian cloth, carpet backing cloth, 
mill rayon satin and spun rayon grey 
fabric, Canada provides the second big¬ 
gest market. For cashew kernels, 
woollen carpets, handloom, rubber 
soled upper canvas, rubber soled 
leather and rubber, Canada is our third 
largest market. In overall terms (1969- 
70) Canada was the tenth largest buyer 
of Indian exports. It will be seen, there-. 
fore, that there is a good deal that can 
be done and needs to be done. 

An importer in Toronto told me re¬ 
cently that although he had the ability 
to absorb nearly 30 lathes from India 
per month, he received only four or five. 
It seems that the production capacity 
of the firm in India is inadequate. 
Again, not all producers in India rea¬ 
lise it, although I know some do, that in 
markets such as Canada, the USA, wes¬ 
tern Europe, etc., it is not possible to 
sell products, particularly manufactured 
goods, in small quantities. The over¬ 
heads involved in importation, ware¬ 
housing, publicity, sales and so forth 
are so high that these need to be spread 


over a large volume. Until now Indian 
industry has undoubtedly been faced 
with problems of inadequate produc¬ 
tion. Quite obviously, production levels 
have to be expanded. Several well- 
wishers have even toyed with the idea 
of establishing in the major import¬ 
ing countries trade emporia or trade 
display centres where products of the 
industries in developing countries which 
have an export potential could be ex¬ 
hibited for the benefit of importers. 
Should any such programme reach a 
situation of successful Implementation, 
I doubt very much whether in their pre¬ 
sent mood and with their present atti¬ 
tudes our industrial producers would 
be willing to spare samples of their 
products for display purposes at each 
such emporium? That would undoub¬ 
tedly mean money tied up in unsold 
goods. But I seriously wonder whether 
in this extremely competitive world 
market export gains can be achieved 
without sales expenditure. 

In the fields of industrial growth and 
exports achievement, Canada is indeed 
a miracle. A country nearly four 
million square miles in area most of it 
frozen for a good part of the year, with 
a population of only 21 million and 
enormous problems of climate, ice, 
blizzards and perma-frost, it has estab¬ 
lished a vast network of rail, road, air 
and electronic communications, along 
with one of the world’s most highly 
developed and sophisticated industrial 
economy. Additionally* Canada with 
its imports of nearly 7,000 million 
in 1970 is one of the world’s largest 
importers. If, with a population of 550 
million and few problems of climate, 
we can achieve half as much, wc could 
give' ourselves 550 million pats on as 
many backs. 


CANADIAN ASSISTANCE BY ECONOMIC SECTOR 

(Cdn. 9 millions) 
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Grants 
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Total** 
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Loans 





Food Assistance 

367.517 

9.800 


23.000 


400.317 

Industrial Dc\elopmcnt 

100.915 

68.768 

10.588 


17.354 

180.271 

Power & Irrigation 

56.209 

19.544 

97.600 


247.563 

173.353 

Transportation 

34.671 

30.090 

7.700 


2.560 

72.461 

Agriculture & Food 







Technology 

24.060 

42.043 



98.394 

66.103 

Communications 

0.253 

44.353 




44.606 

Scientific & Industrial 







Research 

11.117 


4.200 


12.973 

15.317 

I Oil & Mineral Exploration 1.510 

4.000 




5.510 

Health 

1.524 





1.524 

Education 

0.223 




11.610 

0.223 

Debt Relief 

3.478 





3.478 

Technical Assistance 

7.883 





7.883 

Unstructured Balances 

4.445 

1.411 



79.004 

5.856 

Total 

613.805 220.000 

120.088 

23.000 469.458* 

976.893 

| * Generated up to Sept. 1970. 

** Excludes counterpart funds. 
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Partnership Against World Poverty 

ESCOTT REID 


The question which I shall talk about 
this morning is how can the World 
Bank Group provide an cver-increase- 
ing volume ox resources to the poorer 
countries of the world and at the same 
time evolve into a more equal partner¬ 
ship between the richer countries and 
the poorer countries. 

The World Bank Group is dependent 
on the governments and the capital 
markets of rich countries for almost all 
its financial resources. Indeed about 
four-fifths of its financial resources 
come from its six principal rich mem¬ 
ber countries—the United States, West 
Germany, Japan, Britain, France and 
Canada. These six countries with one- 
fifth of the total population of the 
World Bank countries possess 49 per 
cent of the votes in the governing 
bodies of the World Bank. The six 
most populous of the poorer mem¬ 
bers of the Bank — India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Brazil, Nigeria and 
Mexico -have twice the population 
of the six principal rich members but 
they possess only 7 J/2 per cent of the 
votes in the governing bodies of the 
World Bank. 

The annual reports of the Bank 
Group contain lists of the senior offi¬ 
cers. In 1971, 50 out of the 61 officers 
listed in these reports were citizens of 
rich countries. Only 11 ofthe61 came 
from middle-income and low-income 
countries. 

Basic Considerations 

It is not therefore surprising that in 
this *'cry perceptive opening address to 
this Seminar the Finance Minister of 
India put as the first and foremost of 
the basic considerations which this 
Seminar should keep in mind, “the feel¬ 
ing among millions of people in the 
developing world that the kind of part¬ 
nership we have so far secured through 
our international economic institutions 
is a grossly unequal one". He went on 
to say: 

‘T am not one of those romantics who 
feel that power whether economic, 
political or military will not speak in 
some way or the other, no matter 
what the form of organisations we 
seek to create. But the time has 
come when we can no longer take 
for granted the present distribution 
°f power and responsibility in the 
management of our international in¬ 
stitutions. If there is to be a genuine 
World Partnership, it has to be re- 


This is the speech by Mr Escott Reid, former 
Canadian High Commissioner to India (1952-57) 
and Director of the South Asia, A Middle East 
Department of the W orld Bank (1962-65), at the 
Seminar on World Partnership in the Second 
Development Decade, organized by the Indian 
National Committee of the International Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and the Indian Investment 
Centre, New Delhi, on December 3-4,1971. 


fleeted first and foremost in a greater 
willingness to share in the process of 
taking decisions regarding how this 
partnership is to be actually brought 
about in practice. Without that, the 
words. World Partnership" will ring 
a little hollow in millions of ears." 

Later in his speech he gave an exam¬ 
ple of ‘‘where the present arrangements 
for international economic co-operation 
appear inequitable to most developing 
countries". He said: 

“The policies and performance of the 
developing countries are subjected 
to continuous scrutiny merely be¬ 
cause these countries are in need of 
external assistance. On the other 
hand, the policies and procedures of 
the developed countries are not sub¬ 
ject to a similar effective scrutiny or 
influence. If we genuinely believe in 
creating a sense of World Partner¬ 
ship, we will have to create first 
of all a greater sense of equality and 
a greater degree of equity in present 
international economic relations." 

In my talk, I use the terms, rich co¬ 
untries. middle-income countries, and 
low-income countries, the low-income 
countries being made up of the poor 
countries and the very poor countries. 
There are no generally accepted de¬ 
finitions of these terms. It is therefore 
necessary for me to define what I 
mean by them. 

Majority is Poor 

The World Bank publishes every year 
an atlas which lists the countries of the 
world in order of descending gross na¬ 
tional product per capita. I define rich 
countries as the countries at the top of 
this list whose populations add up to a 
quarter of the population of the world. 
The very poor countries are the count¬ 
ries at the bottom of the list whose popu¬ 
lations add up to half the popula¬ 
tion of the world. The population of 
the very poor countries plus the popu¬ 
lation of the poor countries add up to 


two-thirds of the population of the 
world. The middle-income countries 
come in between the rich countries and 
the low-income countries. The Soviet 
Union, East Germany and Czecho¬ 
slovakia come within the definition of 
rich countries. India and China are the 
two largest very poor countries. 

In my talk, I shall deal only with the 
assistance which the World Bank Group 
gives to its middle-income and low- 
incomc members, not the assistance it 
gives to its rich member countries such 
as New Zealand, Finland and Israel. 
My statistics exclude Bank lending to 
these countries. 

The distribution of the member 
countries of the World Bank among 
the categories of middle-income and 
low-income is as follows. About 225 
million people live in the middle-income 
member countries. About 550 million 
in the poor member countries. About 
1100 million in the very poor member 
countries. The very poor member 
countries fall into two groups with 
approximately the same population: 
India and the others. India has about 
half of the population of the very poor 
member countries of the Bank. 

Three Beliefs 

What 1 say about the World Bank 
Group is founded on three beliefs. I 
believe that it is very important that 
the rich countries of the world do much 
more than they arc now doing to 
help the poorer countries improve the 
standards of living of their peoples. I 
believe that the World Bank and its 
two affiliates, the International Deve¬ 
lopment Association and the Inter¬ 
national Finance Corporation, are on 
the whole doing a good job for the 
poorer countries. I believe that they 
could do an even better job if govern¬ 
ments and peoples had a better under¬ 
standing of their operations and their 
problems, if the rich countries provided 
them with more funds, and if certain 
changes were made in their administra¬ 
tion and their policies. 

What I have to say is also founded on 
hope derived from the ability which the 
Bank Group has demonstrated in the 
past to adapt itself to changing condi¬ 
tions, notably in the past three and a 
half years under the Presidency of Mr 
Robert McNamara. Under his presi¬ 
dency the volume of lending by the Bank 
Group has doubled front an annual 
average of $1,050 million in the three 
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years preceding his presidency to 
12,200 million in the first three years of 
his presidency. There has also been 
under his presidency the beginning of 
a fundamental change in the emphasis, 
the nature and the direction of Bank 
Group lending - a change which when 
it becomes fully effective will give 
countries which borrow from the Bank 
Group the maximum possible help in 
their efforts to reconcile the pursuit of 
growth in gross national product with 
more employment and more social 
justice. 

The increase in the volume of Bank 
Group lending in the past three years 
has not meant much change in the 
distribution of the lending among 
middle-income, poor and very poor 
countries. The lion’s share goes to the 
middle-income and the poor count¬ 
ries. Very little to the very poor count¬ 
ries, That is because most of the very 
poor countries arc not in a position to 
meet the service charges on loans from 
the Bank at 7 I /4 per cent interest, they 
get most of their loans from IDA, the 
soft-loan agency of the World Bank 
Group, and IDA in the last three years 
has had only $525 million a year to 
lend whereas the Bank has been lending 
at a rate of about s 1,600 million a year. 
The result has been that the middle- 
income and the poor member countries 
of the Bank Group have been getting 
every year about *2.00 per head of 
population in loans from the Bank 
Group and the \ery poor countries 
about 60 cents a head. 

IDA Resources 

If this inequity is to be redressed 
the resources of IDA will have to be in¬ 
creased at a much more rapid rate than 
the resources of the Bank itself. If by 
1980, IDA could be lending not at a 
rate of a little over *500 million a year 
but at a rate of over *2,000 million, say 
*2.200 million, and Bank leudiig were 
to increase Iron* $1,600 million a year 
to, say *2,600 million (in 1972 dollars) 
ihe Bank Group would be able to give 
very substantial assistance to its very 
poor member countries. It could lend 
to them not just 60 cents a head a year 
but a substantial *1.50 or so a head. 
For India this would mean a bout $1,000 
million a year trom the Bank Group, 
of which all but about si25 million 
would be interest-free loans from IDA. 

(The entry of the Soviet Union, the 
six eastern European communist states 
and China into the World Bank would 
increase the resources and the respon¬ 
sibilities ol the Bank Group. I his possi¬ 
bility or probability is not reflected in 
these forecasts of possible Bank Group 
resources and commitments). 

The dilemma which the member go¬ 


vernments of the Bank Group face is 
how to reconcile two compelling neces-. 
sities — the necessity to increase greatly 
the financial resources of the Bank and 
IDA, and the necessity for a shift in 
power in the decision-making process 
in the Bank Group from the richer to 
the poorer countries. 

I have no easy solutions to propose. 
All I can usefully do is to suggest some 
steps which governments might be per¬ 
suaded to take in the right direction in 
the next few years or so, first to reduce 
the dependence of the Bank Group on 
the capital markets and the govern¬ 
ments of rich countries, second, to 
begin a shift of power in the Bank 
Group from the richer to the poorer 
member nations. 

Structural Changes 

An increase in IDA’s resources from 
$910 million a year in 1972 to $2,200 
million a year by 1980 (in 1972 dollars) 
would be unlikely if the whole of this 
increase (apart from contributions 
from the profits of the Bank) had to 
come from the governments of the 
rich countries. But we shall be con¬ 
fronted in the next few years with the 
necessity of making substantial struc¬ 
tural changes in the international mone¬ 
tary system. In dealing with these 
changes governments should give sym¬ 
pathetic consideration to the necessity 
of securing a larger flow of concessional 
resources for the development of the 
low-income countries (the poor and the 
very poor) and of channelling these 
resources through IDA and the regional 
banks. 

The central banks of member govern¬ 
ments and of Switzerland now hold 
almost *2,000 million of World Bank 
bonds. Would it be possible to include 
in the substantial structural changes 
which must be made in the next few 
years in the international monetary 
system an arrangement under which 
each of the central banks of member 
governments and of Switzerland would 
enter into an agreement with the World 
Bank to hold a certain quantity of 
World Bank bonds on condition that 
when its reserves went down the World 
Bank would buy some of the bonds 
back and when its reserves went up 
it would buy more bonds from the 
bank. Such an arrangement would give 
World Bank bonds the liquidity appro¬ 
priate to securities held by central banks. 
Since the combined reserves of the cent¬ 
ral banks would be constantly going up 
this would provide the Bank with an 
ever-increasing source of funds. By 
1980 central bank holdings of World 
Bank bonds might have gone up from 
$2,000 million to $5,000 million and 
during the next ten years they might go 
up at a rate of $500 million a year. 


This would reduce the dependence of 
the Bahk on the capital markets of rich 
countries. 

President Nixon proposed in his 
message to Congress on foreign aid on 
September 15,1970, that “to add a new 
dimension to the international aid 
effort insuring a more permanent and 
enduring source of funds for the low- 
income countries.all nations enter 
into u treaty to establish an international 
regime for the exploitation of,...(the 
vast economic resources of the seabed), 
and that royalties derived therefrom be 
utilised principally for providing econo¬ 
mic assistance to developing countries 
participating in the treaty.” These 
royalties would presumably be chan¬ 
nelled throught IDA, the regional 
banks and UNDP. The royalties 
might in time be very considerable. 
Six months later the Canadian govern¬ 
ment followed up President Nixon's 
proposal by proposing that, since it 
would probably take some time to reach 
international agreement on the conten¬ 
tious issue of the extent of the seabed 
which is under national jurisdiction, 
the nations of the world might agree 
on a determination “of the minimum 
non-con ten tious area of the seabed 
beyond the limits of national juris¬ 
diction, the simultaneous establish¬ 
ment of an interim international ma¬ 
chinery for that area; and the simulta¬ 
neous creation of fcl an international de¬ 
velopment fund” to be derived from 
voluntary contributions made by the 
coastal states, on the basis of a fixed 
percentage of revenues accruing from 
off-shore exploitation beyond the outer 
limits of their internal waters.* 

Transfer of Resources 

This sort of development towards an 
international taxation system could 
properly be interpreted as a recognition 
that the transfer of resources from the 
well-to-do of the world to the poor of 
the world is not an act of charity but 
an act of justice just as the redistribution 
of income within countries for rhe ad¬ 
vantage of the poor by the use of na¬ 
tional taxation systems is now generally 
agreed to be not an act of charity but 
an act of justice. Certainly the more 
this principle is recognised by deed as 
well as by word the healthier will be 
the aid relationship between rich na¬ 
tions and low-income nations. Ulti¬ 
mately — perhaps by the end of the 
century --international taxation, the 
provision of concessional resources by 
the International Monetary Fund, the 
purchase of World Bank bonds by cent¬ 
ral banks, and the revenues of interna- 


*Speech by Mr Mitchell Sharp, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs of Canada, March 
29,1971. Statements and speeches No. 71/10; 
Department or External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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tional aid agencies from past loans and 
from their reserves could well become 
the sole source of funds for speeding 
up the economic and social develop¬ 
ment of the low-income countries. 

A modest reduction in the votes of 
the rich countries and a corresponding 
increase in the votes of the poorer 
countries in the governing bodies of the 
Bank and IDA would have symbolic 
value even if it did not threaten the 
control of the rich countries over the 
policies of the Bank Group on issues 
on which they were substantially united. 

Proposed Amendment 

Jt would therefore seem wise for the 
rich countries, as a demonstration of the 
importance which they attach to em¬ 
phasising that the Bank Group is a 
partnership between rich and low-in¬ 
come and middle-income nations, to 
propose amendments to the articles of 
agreement of the Bank and IDA under 
which each member of the Bank would 
have three additional votes for every 
100,000 population and each member 
of IDA would have ten additional votes 
for every 100,000 population. The 
result in the Bank would be that the 
\otcs of the six principal rich countries 
would go down from 49 per cent to 43 
percent and the votes of the six most 
populous poor member countries would 
go up from 11 per cent to 14 per cent. 
In IDA the reduction would be from 
48 percent to 42 per cent and the in¬ 
crease from 8 per cent to 15 per cent. 
There would be corresponding changes 
in the votes of the other member 
countries. 

While the proportion of the senior 
officers of the Bank Group who are citi¬ 
zens of rich countries is still very high 
(30 out of 61) it is smaller than three 
years ago. The proportion has dropped 
Irom 88 percent to 82 percent. This 
desirable trend should be continued, 
flic goal might be to reduce the propor- 
1 ion to, say. two-thirds in five years, 
provided that nationals of high compe¬ 
tence from middle-income and low-in¬ 
come countries can be found to fill the 
other posts. 

At present no authoritative, impartial 
studies arc published of the extent 
and nature and value of the official 
development assistance of each of 
the aid-giving countries. The studies 
of the Development Assistance Commi¬ 
ttee (DAC) of OECD are not impartial, 
since they are produced by aid-givers 
who are not immune to the tempta¬ 
tion to exaggerate the volume and the 
quality of the aid they give. A clear 
demonstration of the weakness of DAC 
statistics on aid is that they show 
Portugal as leading all the members of 
OAC in the proportion which its net 
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flow of official development assistance 
bears to its gross national product, more 
than twice that of Britain, Canada. Den¬ 
mark, West Germany, Sweden and the 
United Stales. Clearly any such conclu¬ 
sion is absurd and must therefore be 
based on an equally absurd definition 
of what constitutes official development 
assistance. 

One obvious weakness in the DAC 
definition of official development 
assistance is that it includes assis¬ 
tance to countries which by any rea¬ 
sonable definition would be classified as 
rich countries. Another reason why 
DAC tables are misleading is that they 
do not take into account the fact that 
the value to aid-receiving countries of 
the development dollar has been fall¬ 
ing for fifteen years or so at an average 
rate of about 2 1/2 per cent a year and 
is continuing to fall so that if aid, in 
terms of current dollars, remains stable 
for six years it has, in fact, shrunk by 
almost a sixth. Not only do they not 
take this into account but they do not 
mention even in a footnote that thev 
have not taken this in to account. Clear¬ 
ly there is need for an independent, ob¬ 
jective, expert agency which represents 
both aid-givers and aid-receivers to pub¬ 
lish reliable statistics on aid-giving. The 
World Bank is the obvious agency to 
do this. The acceptance by the Bank 
Group of this task would be a symbol 
of its determination to make itself into 
a real partnership between aid-givers 
and aid-receivers. 

Hitherto the Bank has, in its periodic 
country economic reports, tended to 
confine its criticisms of trade policies 
to the policies of the low-income count¬ 
ries. It has quite properly criticised 
them for paying more attention to de¬ 
veloping high-cost homemade substi¬ 
tutes for imports than to developing 
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low-cost exports. From now on the 
Bank should in its country economic 
reports be equally forthcoming in its 
criticisms of the failure of rich countries 
to offer new sales opportunities in their 
markets for the products of low-incomc 
countries.* The Bank has in some of 
its most recent country economic re¬ 
ports noted, on the basis of information 
furnished by GATT, difficulties faced 
by the country in gaining access to mar¬ 
kets in certain rich countries. This 
should become a general practice. 

Many of these steps will be distaste¬ 
ful to powerful groups in the rich mem¬ 
ber countries. To the extent that this 
distaste would result in a serious danger 
of the Bank Group not being able to 
raise the financial resources which it 
needs, and four-fifths of these resources 
are raised from the six principal rich 
member countries, the steps will have 
to be postponed. But it is to be hoped 
that the rich member countries will 
bear in mind that the Bank Group is an 
agency which they have established to 
help them help the poorer countries, 
speed up their development and 
that this agency is unlikely to be 
able to carry out successfully the task 
lhc> have laid upon it unless the 
rich countries are prepared to support 
developments within the agenc} 
which emphasise that all members have 
equal status and dignity within the 
agency and that no member, no matter 
how rich or how poor, is immune from 
assessment by the agency of the contri¬ 
bution which it is making to the de¬ 
velopment of the poorer countries of 
the world. Great enterprises and little 
minds go ill together. 

* Countries with per capita CiNPs *■! less 
than $ 400 a youi m this excludes 

such countries in descending order or CrNP 
per capita, Israel, Hong Kong. Singapore. 
Mexico and Yugoslavia. 


INDO-CAN ADIAN INSTITUTE 

The Lai Bahadur Shastri Institute, Montreal (Canada), we arc happy to learn 
as we go to press, will continue its programme of promoting the grow th of research 
in Indian studies in Canadian universities for a further three-year period. An 
addendum to the Memorandum of Understanding between the two countries (India 
and Canada) was signed here (New Delhi) on November 29, 1971. The programme 
was originally intended to last for a period of three years from December 1, 1968, 
to November 30,1971. 

As a result of the efforts of the Shastri Institute, which owes its origin to a 
desire (expressed by the late Prime Minister of India when he was on a visit to 
Canada) that more Canadian universities should sponsor research studies on India 
to bring about a better understanding of Indian life and culture among C anadians, 
there is today a greater interest among the student population in Canada* to study 
and know more about our country. The Shastri institute is the one place in 
Canada where students have access to practically any important book, periodical or 
newspaper from India. This, we learn, is a particular attraction to students pursu¬ 
ing research under the Area Studies for Developing Countries Scheme to prefer 
India for their theses, rather than any other developing country. 
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Twenty-one Daye In Canada 


Arriving in Alberta on the day of the 
general elections of the province was 
more than fun indeed. But to come to 
know first-hand the eventful election 
results was real experience. The re¬ 
sults vividly brought back memories of 
the thumping and unexpected success 
of the Congress (N) in our own mid¬ 
term elections held only a few months 
earlier. As in our country, the party 
that won (he elections in Alberta also 
(the Conservatives) was not expected to 
win—so the seasoned political prophets, 
including the well-known columnist of 
The Albcrtian , Mr Fred Kennedy, had 
predicted. The Conservatives of Alberta 
won their elections for the first time 
since the province was constituted in 
1905 and won too with a decisive majo¬ 
rity—49 scats against the 25 of Social 
Credit Party, Socred (the ruling 
party at the time of the elections) and 
only one of the New Democratic 
Party. 

Personal Triumph 

The success of the Conservatives in 
Alberta was the personal truimph of 
Mr Peter l.oughcad even as the success 
of Congress (N) in fndia was that of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi. Like Mrs Gandhi, 
again, the new Premier of Alberta 
achieved this notable victory over a 
well-cnlrcnched party the Social Cre¬ 
dit Parly (who were in power conti¬ 
nuously for 36 years) almost single- 
handed (although, in Mrs Gandhi’s 
case, the main rival was not an opposi¬ 
tion party but the old guards of the 
same party.) There, I am afraid, the 
comparison must cud. f or one thing, 
the new government in Alberta, unlike 
Mrs Gandhi's government in India, in¬ 
herited a sound and solid financial 
position from the Socreds. Secondly, 
Mr Longhead’s post-election remarks 
showed no tendency to gloat over the 
vanquished rival. Instead, it is note¬ 
worthy, he commended the Social Cre¬ 
dit administration for the line job 
done by it for years to raise Alberta 
to the position of one of Canada’s 
most progressive provinces. 

F.cology or environmental quality 
is perhaps the most talked of topic in 
Canada, as everywhere else, these days. 
Tolerance limits have been laid down 
lor almost all big cities and if these 
limits are exceeded, there is a hue and 
cry. Source® of pollution are so many— 
industry, automobiles, aeroplanes, 
power projects (nuclear, thermal and 
even hydro) and, indeed, all forces of 
nature, not to speak of man himself 
(“Every one of us, as long as we live, 
is a source of pollution particularly 
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by breathing, not to mention radiating 
heat and making noise”). Pollution is 
aptly described as “the dilemma of civi¬ 
lized man”. More civilization means 
more pollution. In other words, it is 
a choice between civilization and pure 
environment. But is there anything 
like pure environment? No, it is not a 
black-or-white issue; zero pollution is 
impossible, experts assert. 

True, the chief villains of atmospheric 
pollution today are sulphur, nitrogen 
compounds and hydrocarbons, but how 
many of us are aware that by far the 
greatest part of these chemicals entering 
the atmosphere come from natural sour¬ 
ces themselves? If, then zero pollution 
is impossible, argue the pragmatic Cana¬ 
dians, no useful purpose would be serv¬ 
ed by lamenting over it. Let us face 
and solve the problem. Man has lived 
and will continue to co-cxist with deadly 
poisons so long as the latter are kept 
at tolerable levels. Recognition of the 
problem itself is half the answer when 
we are currently faced with so many 
problems. Significant efforts are bound 
to be made to alleviate ecological im¬ 
balances, but the commitment to the 
problem of all the citizens, the priority 
they accord to its solution, and the cost 
the people are prepared to bear would 
decide both the extent and the expedi¬ 
tion of the success or otherwise of these 
efforts. My discussions with leading 
businessmen and university professors 
make me feel that Canada is not only 
wide awake to the problem of pollut¬ 
ion but the Canadian people are brazing 
themselves to exert their utmost and cast 
out the devil of pollution. 

Useful Lesson 

India can draw a useful lesson from 
this practical approach of Canada to 
the problem of pollution. Even as wc 
are beginning to flatter ourselves on the 
achievement of our “Green Revolution”, 
the Nobel Laureate Dr Norman Bor- 
laug, who is himself responsible for 
bringing about such a revolution has 
been sounding a note of warning that 
the whole concept is in danger, because 
of the “hysterial environmentalists” who 
want to block the use of agricultural 
chemicals and pesticides, etc. “If they 
succeed,” Dr Borlaug feels, “the world 
would be doomed not by chemicals 
poisoning but by starvation”. Accord¬ 
ing to him, if current efforts to ban the 
use of agricultural chemicals succeed, 
disaster would result. Pesticides and 
fertilizers have made even the small 
Indian farmer raise enough foodgrains 
not only to feed himself but have some¬ 
thing more that he can sell. No time 


must be lost, therefore, in resolvin'* 
this potential conflict between the agro* 
chemist and his critics. 

A problem that continues to be de¬ 
bated in Canada concerns the status 
of the province of Quebec in which 
the French-speaking Canadians consti¬ 
tute more than 75 per cent of the pro¬ 
vince’s population. It reminds one of 
Tamil Nadu which occasionally seems 
to believe that to every problem there 
is not only a national approach but 
there can also be a distinct Tamil Nadu 
approach, as though India and Tamil 
Nadu are two different nations ! The 
analogy could not have escaped any 
Indian visitor to Canada during the 
days following the US President's 
August 15th announcement of the ten 
per cent surcharge on all goods import¬ 
ed into the US. While the Canadian 
administration was preparing its brief 
for negotiations with American officials, 
newspapers in Quebec were insisting on 
Ottawa not overlooking the special 
circumstances of Quebec ! 

A Measure of Autonomy 

But what precisely Quebec wants does 
not appear to be quite clear even alter 
the drawing up of the Victoria Charter 
to replace the British legal framework 
that has been in force in Canada for 
more than a century now. This charter 
concedes to provinces a good measure 
of autonomy for which Quebec has 
been agitating ever since 1968 and even 
earlier, in particular since the late 
Charles de Gualle visited Quebec. 
For example, the Victoria Charter 
guarantees linguistic and other mino¬ 
rity rights to English as well as French 
speaking Canadians even in provinces 
where they are not in a majority. But 
the fly in the ointment seems to be the 
question of the legislative primacy of 
provinces in regard to social policies. 

Quebec—or rather some narrow extre¬ 
mists in Quebec like Mr Claude Morin, 
the erstwhile Deputy Minister of Inter- 
Governmental Affairs, — always take 
a rigid stand on all discussions on consti¬ 
tutional revision in the matter of Fede¬ 
ral versus provincial relations- doc> 
not want any central control over sociai 
legislation which alone, according to 
it, can preserve Quebec’s French 
identity. Prime Minister Trudeau has 
gone the farthest to accommodate 
Quebec. He has gone on record as 
saying : “It is not the constitution: 
Quebec could have a special status: 
indeed, Quebec could be independent. 
But if you didn’t change the power 
relationships, the French Canadian 
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would not be any richer; he would pro¬ 
bably be much poorer”. Thus the whole 
future of Canada-Quebec confron¬ 
tation hangs on how far Mr Trudeau 
is prepared to go to accept the chal¬ 
lenge of a parallel power that defies 
elected power, as he himself put it 
once. 

Geographically, no two other Com¬ 
monwealth countries are more distant 
from one another than are India and 
Canada. And yet, it is no exaggeration 
to state, Indo-Canadian relations today 
arc closer and more cordial than relat¬ 
ions between India and any other Com¬ 
monwealth country. This is not just 
another instance of distance lending 
enchantment to the view. There are 
several understandably good reasons 
for this close convergence, and all indi¬ 
cations happily point to a continuance 
of this growing affinity. 

In the first place, apart from the most 
satisfactory links the two countries 
have with the same Commonwealth, 
both Canada and India seek friendship 
with all nations; working in close co¬ 
operation at the United Nations, they 
have been playing a mediatory role 
together in international conflicts by 
serving on international commissions 
for supervision and control. The two 
countries also share a common abho¬ 
rrence of racial discrimination and a 
deep and continuing belief in human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, with 
non-discrimination and equality as the 
essential basis for political stability and 
international association. They have 
again some common institutions, a 
federal system of government and a 
democratic type of republic. Even like 
the high mountain ranges that stand 
guard in both the countries, large size 
and linguistic and cultural diversities 
too arc the common heritage of Canada 
and India. 

Inevitable Differences 

But the best of friends have differenc¬ 
es and even occasional bickerings which, 
as Charles Lamb has observed in one 
of his essays, are necessary to sustain 
any good friendship over a long period. 
Thanks to different backgrounds and 
different economic and political cir¬ 
cumstances, there have arisen between 
India and Canada differences on poli¬ 
cies and programmes in the conduct of 
their international relations. By reason 
of Canada's close relationship with the 
USA and her no Jess close associat¬ 
ion with the countries of the Atlantic 
area, on the one hand, and India's non¬ 
commitment, whether for political or 
defence reasons, with any power bloc 
(at any rate until very recently) on 
the other, such differences are perhaps 
inevitable. But it is gratifying to find 
that these differences have not come 
in the way of establishing the closest 
co-operation between Canada and India 
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in the pursuit of common objectives. 
Their different points of view have in 
fact made such co-opcration more 
meaningful and purposeful. 

Anyone who visits Canada, even if 
it be only briefly as the present writer 
had occasion to do recently, cannot 
but be impressed by the friendly warm¬ 
th of the cheerful Canadian people 
no matter who or what one is and 
whatever be one's race or colour. Sure¬ 
ly this cannot be said of all countries, 
not even most other Commonwealth 
countries. This and perhaps, to some 
extent, the large open spaces and lovely 
parks even in big cities such as Mon¬ 
treal—explains the steadily rising in¬ 
flow of immigrants into Canada. During 
Canada’s Centennial Year (1967), for 
example, nearly 2.3 lakh immigrants 
were admitted. Between 1867 and 1970, 
that is since Confederation, Canada ad¬ 
mitted almost 9.9 million immigrants. 
Canada’s immigration policy is at once 
pragmatic and prudent. It may not 
be altogether open door, but it is abso¬ 
lutely non-discri minatory. And no 
immigrant into Canada can have rea¬ 
son to complain after all the care and 
trouble the Canadian Department of 
Manpower and Immigration has best¬ 
owed—and continues to bestow and 
improve upon continually—on this 
question. 

Immigration Policy 

Early this year, for instance, this 
department published a series of fact 
sheets on, Canada for the benefit of 
persons intending to settle there perma¬ 
nently, dealing with that country’s 
geography and climate, accommodation, 
education, and cost of living. There 
arc as many as 45 offices in 30 coun¬ 
tries outside Canada (including India) 
to provide information on all these and 
other aspects of life in Canada, such 
as professional licensing requirements, 
individual prospects for employment, 
social services, etc. What is even more 
important, nay unique, about Canada’s 
immigration policy is the systematic 
collection of data about the experiences 
of immigrants at periodical intervals 
with a view to assisting them to achieve 
a good life in Canada. Thus, immigrants 
are supplied with one set of question¬ 
naires to be answered after their first 
few months of stay, after a year and 
after several years, and another set 
aimed at getting a better knowledge and 
understanding of immigrants' labour 
market experiences. Then there is the 
longitudinal study of the economic 
and social adaptation of immigrants, 
the methodology of which was evolved 
by Dr E. Ziegler of the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration Ottawa. 
This has attracted the attention of 
many countries* notably Australia, 
which, because of their relatively sparse 
population and rapid rate of economic 
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growth, arc also faced with the prospect 
of a rising tide of immigrants. 

As for Indian emigrants to Canada, 
there has been u marked increase in 
the number settling in Canada, espe¬ 
cially since the introduction of new 
immigration regulations in 1967 which 
have provided wider opportunities for 
immigration. Prior to 1967, the majo¬ 
rity of Indians who emigrated and 
settled in Canada were Sikhs, most of 
whom went to British Columbia—Ca¬ 
nada's most westerly province. In 
recent years there has been a marked 
increase in the proportion of Hindus. 
Moslems and Christians in the 
immigration movement. While Sikhs 
have continued to settle mostly in the 
west, the greater majority of recent 
Indian immigrants have settled in the 
eastern provinces of Ontario and Que¬ 
bec. From 1956 to 1966. as many as 
14,690 Indians moved to Canada; 
between 1967 and 1969, an additional 
17,335 settled in Canada, making a total 
of more than 36,000 Indians who have 
emigrated to that country since 1946. 

Above Average Wage 

A recent survey of Indian immigrants 
shows that their average annual wage is 
generally above that of the national 
average of Canadians. In Ottawa, 
Ontario, the capital city of Canada, 
the average annual wage of Indians is 
$14,000, a reflection of the high num¬ 
ber in professional and technical occu¬ 
pations at senior levels. 

In general, the Indian immigrant 
has received a cordial welcome from 
Canadians, as have other nationalities. 
However, he is often torn between 
keeping his cultural identity and at the 
same time becoming part of Canadian 
society. 

On the one hand Indian immigrants 
have adopted Canadian economic and 
residential patterns without hesitation; 
they operate successfully at all levels 
of employment, from labouring to the 
millionaire class; they buy their own 
homes; they own their own cars, tele¬ 
vision sets and other “luxury” goods. 
On the other, they have also managed 
to keep part of the cultural identity 
they brought from India. This was not 
being liked at first, but now Canadians 
seem to believe that the existence side 
by side of different cultures makes for 
a richer variety. 

The majority of Indian immigrants 
bring some skill or other with them. 
More than 50 per cent of those intend¬ 
ing to work in Canada consist of pro¬ 
fessional people : professors, teachers, 
engineers, architects, accountants and 
nurses. There has been a marked decline 
in the percentage of labourers and an 
increase in that of those coming for 
clerical work. To a large degree this 
reflects the present opportunities for 
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immigration to Canada where a profes¬ 
sion or trade in demand is necessary 
for successful establishment. From the 
opinions of those representative of 
highly qualified professional immigrants 
such as Dr. T. John Samuel who by 
the way is presently working with the 
Federal Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, “the long-term prospects 
for Indian immigrants are indeed 
bright.” 

As in the ease of immigration in 
regard to foreign investment also, 
Canada follows a pragmatic policy, 
although, lately, pressure of public 
opinion seems to be building up in the 
country against massive foreign invest¬ 
ment. especially direct investment by 
the IJS. For there is more or less gene¬ 
ral realisation that the use of foreign 
capital and the related introduction of 
foreign know-how and technology have 
provided a higher level of Canadian 
output and incomes than would have 
been possible had the country depended 
solely on domestic sources of savings 
and investment. By the end of 1970 
the book value of total foreign direct 
investments in Canada had risen to 
over $25 billions (almost ^20 billions 
being US owned). Between 1926 and 
end 1970 Canada's gross long-term 
investment liabilities to non-residents 
had risen from six billion dollars to 
about *44 billions including foreign 
direct investments of s25 billions as 
above, $16 billions of portfolio invest¬ 
ments and nearly three billion dollars 
by way of other foreign holdings 
(real estates, mortgages, etc.). 

Reasons for Expansion 

The reasons underlying the expansion 
of the US direct investment in controlled 
companies in Canada are stated to be, 
besides the proximity of the states to 
Canada- the most densely populated 
cities of Canada (Montreal. Toronto 
Vancouver. Winnipeg, Ottawa and 
Hamilton) arc all located within less 
than 100 miles of the USA - and 
availability of large funds in the US, 
the desire to develop new-found resou¬ 
rces and to get around the Canadian 
tariff. 

Canadian critics of foreign direct 
investment point to many sources of 
concern, the major one being foreign 
control over phxsical (as opposed to 
financial) assets. Direct investment, 
they argue, involves the import of a 
••package” including, besides capital, 
other factors such as technology, risk- 
taking ability, management know-how 
and market access. Actually, after a 
time, the foreign investor does not put 
in his own money; he either invests 
in kind or only reinvests the earnings 
from the subidiaries he controls. Bet¬ 
ween 1963 and 1968, it is estimatcd.funds 
from the US actually supplied only 
a relatively small proportion of the total 
financing needs of the US controlled 


companies in Canada—less than 40 per 
cent, the rest being funds generated 
internally by the Canadian subsidiary 
itself or raised in Canada alone by 
direct bank borrowings, security issues, 
or short-term credits. 

Another source of concern is believed 
to be the fear that pressure of foreign- 
controlled companies in Canada might 
increase the risk of occasional instabi¬ 
lity in the latter’s foreign exchange 
position caused by destabilising move¬ 
ments of funds. A third source is said 
to he the effect of foreign direct inves¬ 
tment in reducing the incentives to im¬ 
prove skills and technology of Cana¬ 
dians. 

Potential Conflict 

Rut all these fears seem to stem from 
either the large size of many US cor¬ 
porations which have set up subsidiary 
operations in Canada or their domi¬ 
nant position in a number of important 
industries. Apprehensions also appear 
to be on the score of potential conflicts 
of interest in the exercise of decision¬ 
making powers of these foreign corpo¬ 
rations, such as the question of extra¬ 
territoriality as, for instance, when 
laws and regulations applicable to these 
corporations in the US are sought to be 
extended to their subidiaries in Canada. 

There is a feeling that the relative 
si/e of the companies involved does fre¬ 
quently add a complicating dimension 
to the pursuance of national objectives 
and that there may be difficulties 
in reconciling the specific interests 
of a subsidiary in Canada with the 
broad international interests of its 
holding master, a multinational cor¬ 
poration of the US. Actual perfor¬ 
mance of foreign controlled companies 
in Canada, however, does not bear 
out many of these fears, says a re¬ 
cent study by a university professor of 
Toronto University — Prof A.E. 
Safarian. U is noteworthy that the 
Monthly Review of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia for April-May 1971 has this to 
say of the fear or the predominant posi¬ 
tion of large non-resident companies 
in fast-growing sections of the economy; 
“The constructive response surely lies 
not in choking off the benefits to be 
secured through efficient expansion of 
such companies, but in fostering more 
competitive market conditions in Ca¬ 
nada and in seeking to strengthen the 
capacity of Canandian enterprises to 
participate in new areas of growth and 
development* The Review also refers 
to the areas where Canada still lags be¬ 
hind the US—levels of educational 
attainment and managerial training, as 
well as local application of techno¬ 
logical research. “In these and 
other aspects of the question”, it goes 
on to add, “the major challenge is to 
set realistic and balanced policy ob¬ 
jectives and to develop practical means 
of working towards them”. (A good 


tip to India too!) 

And to judge from the experience of 
the only Indian company— Anil Canada 
—albeit a modest-sized one, in Canada 
outlined elsewhere, Canada appears 
to have achieved both. Even so, and 
notwithstanding such inherently fa¬ 
vourable factors as the almost inexhaus¬ 
tible reserves of nearly every non-fer¬ 
rous metal and sulphur, the realities of 
the situation are such that Indian entre¬ 
preneurs cannot hope to establish in 
Canada many industries as joint ven¬ 
tures, let alone on their own. But In¬ 
dian entrepreneurs can hopefully look 
for co-operation from their Canadian 
counterparts in establishing joint ven¬ 
tures in India, as also in third countries. 
Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA) is there, eager and 
wilting, to assist Canadian companies 
contemplating investment in develop¬ 
ing countries in a number of 
ways. 

Realities of Situation 

The realities of the situation referred 
to above are: the long distance that 
separates the two countries; the ab¬ 
sence of regular shipping services both 
ways; the existence of a highly indust¬ 
rialised country (the US) next door, 
and the relative inferiority of our capi¬ 
tal goods vis-a-vis' those of the more 
industrially advanced countries. (Inci¬ 
dentally, India's participation could at 
best take the form of export of ma¬ 
chinery and equipment). Yet some 
possibilities suggest themselves. A 
joint-Indo-Canadian shipping service 
venture to eater to the two-way trade 
between the two countries, for instance, 
is one such especially as, with the re¬ 
cent withdrawal of the 25,800 tonne 
passenger liner ‘ Empress of Canada” 
from both Transatlantic and Cruise ser¬ 
vice, there ended a seventy-year facility 
of passenger service for Canada. In¬ 
deed, Canada has no worthwhile mer¬ 
chant marine to boast of—a rather un¬ 
flattering feature for a country whose 
shores are washed by three oceans. An¬ 
other possibility is a joint venture to 
explore the chances of building snow¬ 
mobiles of the type that operate in the 
great Columbian icefield lor use in the 
upper habitable reaches of the Hima¬ 
layan region. A third and still virgin 
field would appear to be a joint venture 
to promote preparation of non-vege¬ 
tarian cooking food made out of vege¬ 
table products. Here, the already ad¬ 
vanced technique in the field of Canada 
can be successfully married to the 
traditional culinary expertise of India 
to start a new vogue food industry. 

This is not all so far-fetched as to be 
dismissed lightly in view of the growing 
concern of food experts in meat-eat¬ 
ing countries about the developing con¬ 
flict of choice among the farm commu¬ 
nity as between growing food crops for 
humans and raising feedstuff for cattle 
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and poultry. Given the right type of 
encouragement and lead, the vast 
timber wealth of Canadian forests, 
Canada's inexhaustible reserves of 
non-ferrous minerals and her in¬ 
creasing output of edible oilseeds should 
open up a whole vista of new lines of 
manufacture for joint exploration. Thus 
far, only a handful of leading Canadian 
firms arc associated with India in the 
latter’s attempt to industrialise herself 
for an economic take-o.fr. Just a few 
names -Alcan, Abithi Paper, Bata, 
Comineo. Massey Ferguson and Mont¬ 
real Engineering in the private sector 
and Polymer and Atomic Energy Ltd, 
in the public sector—make up possibly 
the whole list of lndo-Canndinn in¬ 
dustrial collaborations. 

Free Entcprisc Economy 

Traditionally Canada is a free en¬ 
terprise economy and the private 
sector in Canada is known to have 
played a very important part in 
that country’s sustained and, on the 
whole, well-balanced economic expan¬ 
sion. But the public sector also has 
played a notable role in the economic 
growth of Canada, an outstanding 
example of mixed economy. Indians 
have heard of at least two of the hand¬ 
ful of wholly owned government of 
Canada companies - Atomic Energy 
Canada Ltd and Polymer Corporation, 
the former in connection with CANDU 
at Trombay and atomic power project in 
Rajasthan (at Rana Pratap Sugar near 
Kota) and the latter by reason of their 
execution of the aromatic project and 
naphtha cracker in the Gujarat petro¬ 
chemicals complex and the proposed new 
svnihetic rubber plant in Buroda for 
which Polymers made, a long while ago, 
a feasible study which is reportedly still 
under the leisurely consideration of the 
union government authorities in India. 

The success stories of these and 
also Ontario Hydro, another crown com¬ 
pany, have a lesson for many a public 
sector unit in India. The success of any 
enterprise, whether in the public sector 
or in the private sector, is ultimately 
judged by one decisive criterion, name¬ 
ly. whether it can hold its own against 
international competition. Pampered 
b\ the powers-that-bc and enjoying 
the, privilege of a vast sheltered domes¬ 
tic market, public sector units in Tndia 
do not lake long to betray their weak¬ 
ness in this behalf: they have admitted 
they cannot stand the relentless world 
competition. But PolyncfS* as also 
Atomic Energy of Canada, have demo¬ 
nstrated their ability to face competi¬ 
tion from anyone and anywhere. 
Credit must go to Mr C.D. Howe, who. 
as the Canadian Minister of Munitions 
and Supply in the early forties, not only 
decided to go into the business of mak¬ 
ing synthetic rubber but also to entrust 
the task to Mr E. Ralph Rowzcc (who 
vstepped down as President only in 
May last) to head the new crown cor¬ 


poration set up for the purpose. 

To begin with, the idea perhaps was 
just to help the allied war effort and there 
would appear to have been no intention 
for Polymers, which introduced syn¬ 
thetic rubber to the world, to continue 
to be in business after World War 
IT, unless, of course, they could prove 
their ability to produce high quality 
products at a cost that would enable it 
to compete in world markets. Poly¬ 
mers proved they could do it and then 
followed the building up of their world¬ 
wide marketing organisation to become 
by the sixties an international operating 
company. It is this record of aggressive 
competitive business, solid profitabi¬ 
lity and handsome dividend payments 
that explains the success of this public 
sector corporation which, by the way, 
has, as in any private sector concern, 
a board of directors composed of lead¬ 
ing businessmen responsible to its 
shareholder — the Canadian govern¬ 
ment represented by a federal cabinet 
minister. In other words, “it operates 
mo re like a business in the private sec- 
to r than as an adjunct of government” 
w /’ch, according to Mr James Richard- 
s on, the present Minister of Supply and 
Services, is the secret of its success. 

Postering Trade 

Next to industry, trade is an impor¬ 
tant field to foster and facilitate mutual 
economic relations. India and Canada 
are by no means unimportant trade 
partners. Canada has been among 
India's first ten destinations for ex¬ 
ports and sources for imports. This 
writer does not share some Canadian 
trade officials' pessimism reported a 
couple of years ago regarding the pros¬ 
pects of any substantial change, es¬ 
pecially in the context of the vigorous 
market surveys that the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce in 
Canada lias recently launched. A scries 
of region-w ise market possibility studies 

Asia scries (China and Japan), Latin 
America series (Peru and Mexico) and 
Europe scries (West Germany) to men¬ 
tion only a few -- is being offered to 
Canadian exporters. Canadian trade 
delegations have been visiting many 
countries to intensify and broaden the 
scope of Canada’s trade. For her part, 
India, which recognises that, for a 
counti \ of it., si/e which accounts for 
about 15 per cent of the world’s popu¬ 
lation. her share in the world’s exports 
is far loo small, is also for intensifying 
and broadening her trade. 

It is fairly well known that the Cana¬ 
dian Economic Council (CEC) has 
estimated that the Canadian economy 
could increase its total production of 
goods and services at an average annual 
rate of 5.5 per cept by the year 1975. 
But ii is probably not known so well 
that this does not imply either the exis¬ 
tence of a central planning body or 
official government plans as such as in 


socialist countries. For the CEC is a 
purely advisory body with no govern¬ 
ment representation, no operational 
duties and no authority. Nevertheless, 
it is an independent body whose func¬ 
tions are to define the country's social 
and economic goals in terms of what 
Canada can realistically hope to achieve 
over the next few years, say five or ten 
years, to recommend to the federal, 
provincial and municipal governments, 
as also to private industry, the kinds of 
policies most likely to help achieve these 
objectives and generally to try to anti¬ 
cipate future problems and advise on * 
what actions can be taken to deal with 
them. This writer who shares the 
Swatantrites’ disdain of central plann¬ 
ing, especially of the so-called socialist 
countries, was naturally interested in 
knowing what Canada’s social and 
economic goals happen to be under such 
a set-up. The terms of reference to the 
CEC encompass these goals which, 
broadly, arc full employment, a high 
rate of economic growth, reasonable 
stability of prices, a viable balance of 
payments and an equitable distribution 
of rising incomes (italics ours, as this 
feature needs to be specially un¬ 
derlined, in as much as equitable dist¬ 
ribution can only mean distribution of 
poverty unless incomes keep on rising). 

CEC's Suggestions 

It is interesting to know what the 
CEC has suggested the Canadian eco¬ 
nomy should achieve by 1975. By 
1975, it is stated, public policies should 
aim at: reducing unemployment to 
three per cent (presently it is around six 
per cent), increasing Canada’s produc¬ 
tion of goods and services at an average 
rate of 5.5 per cent per annum, con¬ 
tain within a range movement of prices 
and costs at the same annual average 
rates as during the 1953-1963 decade 
(two per cent per year) and achieving a 
s 1,000-million surplus on trade in 
commodities and reducing the deficit 
on “invisibles” to $2,300 million (there¬ 
by bringing down Canada's deficit on 
all her international transactions from 
about two per cent in 1966 to about one 
per cent of lhat country's total output 
by 1975). 

Like India, Canada too has her prob¬ 
lems of poverty ( a poor Canadian is 
described, though, as one who has to 
spend more than 70 per cent of his in¬ 
come for food, clothing and shelter or 
a single person with an annual income 
of $ 180C or a family of live with an yearly 
income of $4,800!), regional income dis¬ 
parities, centre-state relations, language 
difficulties, backward classes and grow¬ 
ing urbanisation. It would, therefore, 
be worth watching the comparative 
achievements of the garihi hatao so¬ 
cialism of India and the down-to-the 
earth social welfare approach of Canada 
during the current quinquennium 
(I970-75L 
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Why Joint Ventures Abroad ? 

S- S- KANORIA 

President, Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 


The world today is passing through a 
phase that is characterised by joint 
ventures supplementing international 
trade and influencing its pattern and 
content. Joint ventures have come to 
play a positive role as an additional 
instrument of export promotion. In 
recent years, India has acquired a cer¬ 
tain degree of competence to participate 
in programmes of industrial develop¬ 
ment abroad, especially in the develop¬ 
ing countries. This is evidenced by the 
fact that Indian entrepreneurs have 
already set up 28 joint ventures in as 
many as 15 countries. In addition, 
some more projects are under various 
stages of implementation. 

Economic development during the 
last two decades has enabled India gra¬ 
dually to change its image of a purely 
agrarian economy to that of a growing 
industrial nation. There has been a 
tremendous upsurge in industrial deve¬ 
lopment. A sizeable expansion has 
been recorded in the scale and variety 
of production, besides considerable in¬ 
crease in industrial capacity. India has 
not only become self-reliant in many 
Helds but has also developed the capa¬ 
city to cater to the needs of many 
overseas countries. 

Self-sufficiency in Technology 

These developments have given rise 
to a new entrepreneurial class who have 
acquired competence and capacity to 
undertake new industrial ventures in 
India as well as in countries overseas, 
hesides sophistication in the pattern of 
industrial development. India has ach¬ 
ieved self-sufficiency in many advanced 
lieids of technology. She is in a position 
today, for example, to build up a variety 
of infrastructure facilities right from 
the stage of planning and designing to 
installation and operation. A stage has 
thus been reached when the experience 
and expertise in the establishment of 
industries and infrastructure by Indian 
industrialists can be shared with ‘co¬ 
developing countries to the mutual 
advantage of both. It is this motivation 
to share the fruits of its economic 
development with other countries that 
has led India to make a beginning in 
establishing joint ventures in the deve¬ 
loping and even in advanced countries. 

Joint ventures have been recognised 
the world over as one of the positive 
ways of fostering and promoting eco¬ 
nomic co-opcration as part of the global 
strategy of development. Economic co¬ 


operation through joint ventures can 
help achieve greater specialisation and 
diversification of production structure. 
This enables efficient allocation and 
utilisation of available factors of pro¬ 
duction. Also it can be an important 
means of expansion of mutually bene¬ 
ficial trade relations. 

India cannot develop widespread and 
lasting trade relationship without going 
beyond mere exchange of goods. It is 
th is economic compulsion that made 
the FICCI-sponsored Indian Indus¬ 
trialists' Goodwill Delegation, which 
visited some African countries as early 
as in 1964, to remark that “in her own 
self-interest, India can no longer rely 
on conventional methods of trading 
and that newer techniques of trade 
demand that we must actively partici¬ 
pate in setting up joint industrial 
ventures in as large a measure as pos¬ 
sible". The policy that is being fol¬ 
lowed with regard to establishment of 
joint overseas ventures is such that it 
is neither inconsistent with the objectives 
of economic development of develop¬ 
ing countries, nor does it involve any 
financial burden or strain on the Indian 
economy. India, by and large, offers 
comparatively favourable terms and 
conditions for collaboration arrange¬ 
ments. Eve$y endeavour is made too 
to take care of the urges and aspirat¬ 
ions of the developing countries in the 
process of establishment of joint ven¬ 
tures. 

Partners in Development 

Indian entrepreneurs arc allowed 
to go as partners in development and 
not with a view to taking undue advan¬ 
tage of their position in the countries 
where they seek to promote joint ven¬ 
tures. It is because of this that in the 
guidelines that have been drawn for 
the establishment of industrial joint 
ventures abroad, it has been made 
clear that the government, by and 
large, would encourage normally mino¬ 
rity participation by Indian entrepre¬ 
neurs. The idea is, that, instead of 
Indian parties, the host country should 
have the majority holdings and control¬ 
ling power. In "exceptional cases, and 
that too only when the host country so 
desires, the Indian entrepreneurs are 
permitted to have more than 50 per 
cent equity participation. 

The object underlying these basic 
directives is that India, which has 
undergone numerous difficulties while 
obtaining foreign collaboration, would 


like its friendly countries to profit by 
its experience. This is a new experi¬ 
ence and likely to give a new dimen¬ 
sion to our economic relations. 

Joint industrial collaboration by 
Indian entrepreneurs in foreign coun¬ 
tries is of recent origin. Up to July 31, 
1971. the government or India had 
approved 125 industrial projects to be set 
up abroad with Indian collaborations. 
Of these 28 projects involving a total 
investment of Rs 45 million have al¬ 
ready gone into production, while as 
many as 60 are in various stages of 
implementation. The balance 37 joint 
venture schemes have been abandoned 
without implementation for one reason 
or the other. 

These projects, it is interesting to 
note, arc being set up in a score of 
countries, mostly in the developing 
countries of Asia and Africa. What is 
more significant, however, is that some 
joint venture projects have also been 
undertaken in highly developed count¬ 
ries of west Europe and north America. 

Wide Range 

Joint collaboration projects encom¬ 
pass a wide range of industries, from 
cotton and woollen textiles and food 
canning to a variety of engineering 
goods including sewing machines, elec¬ 
tric fans, diesel engines, trucks, scooters, 
automotive parts, radio, air-condition¬ 
ers and coolers, re-rolling mills, elec¬ 
tric motors and transformers. Joint 
venture units are also being set up for 
pharmaceuticals, paper and pulp, cork 
products, builders hardware, steel fur¬ 
niture, safety glass, hose pipes and 
cement. The vast spectrum of indus¬ 
tries covered thus is indicative of the 
dynamism and maturity of the Indian 
economy as also of the confidence that 
has been reposed by the countries 
wlvch have sought Indian collabora¬ 
tion. 

The countries where Indian industrial 
collaborations are initiated are, in 
the continent of Africa: Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Kenya, Libya, Mauritius, Nige¬ 
ria* Togo, Uganda and Zambia; in 
Asia: Afghanistan. Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore and 
Thailand; in Latin America: Columbia; 
and in the developed countries of west 
Europe and north America;‘the USA, 
Canada, the UK, West Germany and 
Ireland. 

Despite the vast array of industries 
covered and a large number of coun- 
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tries involved as above, Indian invest¬ 
ment in the joint venture projects is 
rather small. Total Indian investment 
in all the sanctioned projects when 
completed, will be only Rs 178 million. 
Indian investment in the projects under 
production and under implementation 
works out to Rs 45 million and Rs 98 
million, respectively. Considering the 
number of projects sanctioned and the 
variety of products involved, the amount 
is by no means on the high side. This 
is largely because our participation in 
joint ventures is mostly limited to the 
supply of machinery, equipment and 
technical know-how. In many eases, 
the major portion of our equity parti¬ 
cipation is accounted for by the supply 
of technical know-how facilities, etc. 
which do not get reflected in the financial 
outlay of the project. The government 
of India allows Indian participation 
in joint \enturcs abroad mainly in the 
form of indigenous machinery, equip¬ 
ment and technical know-how; only 
in special cases, structural, steel items, 
and construction materials arc permitted 
to form part of the Indian share. This 
is done in those cases where the value 
of machinery falls short of the reason¬ 
able equity capital and when there 
is need to maintain Indian equity 
holding at a level higher than what is 
obtainable through export to capital 
goods alone. Cash remittance or 
financial participation is generally pro¬ 
hibited. 

Except for a lew enterprises, most of 
the projects have gone into production 
since 1969. As a result, it is too early 
to expect any dividends to be declared 
by them. Nevertheless, some of the 
enterprises that have started production 
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earlier, or even since 1969, have earned 
foreign exchange equivalent to about 
Rs 10 million by way of dividends, tech¬ 
nical know-how, managerial fee, ro¬ 
yally, etc. and these earnings have been 
duly remitted to India. Taking into 
account the fact that, in some cases, 
profits earned have been, or arc being, 
adjusted against initial losses and also 
that repatriation has not been made in 
some cases due to procedural and 
other delays in the countries concer¬ 
ned, remittance of foreign exchange 
from our ventures abroad is 
quite significant. In addition to 
the Indian equity participation, it is 
understood, foreign exchange from 
additional exports of machinery* equip¬ 
ment and raw materials from these 
ventures has been earned to the extent 
of nearly Rs 40 million. But for the 
establishment of joint ventures exports 
of this magnitude might not have taken 
place. Once these enterprises grow 
and other sanctioned projects start 
operating, additional foreign exchange 
will be earned and start flowing into 
India. The performance of the joint 
venture projects, particularly of those 
which have already gone into product¬ 
ion, must, therefore, be considered as 
quite satisfactory. 

As for the remittance to India, of 
foreign exchange earned, it may be 
mentioned that, despite the short period 
of their operation and many initial 
difficulties, the performance of some of 
these projects is noteworthy. In so 
far as Canada is concerned. India 
has earned, a name and prestige by 
setting up a large-sized plant for the 
manufacture of hardboard, etc. which is 
the biggest in Canada. This project has 
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enabled India not only to earn Rs two 
million by way of technical know-how 
fee but also to supply machinery and 
equipment to Canada. Exports of com¬ 
ponents are now flowing into that 
country from India on a more or less 
continuous basis. 

Our Ethiopian project for the manu¬ 
facture of textiles, for example, is one 
of the most successful joint ventures 
and has created a good demand for 
Indian machinery, equipment, stores 
and spares, etc. During the course of 
nine years or so of its existence, exports 
of machinery and spare parts from 
India to Ethiopia have amounted to Rs 
six million for this factory alone. Simi¬ 
larly, the woollen mill in Kenya which 
was set up with Indian collaboration in 
1966 has enabled the firm to export 
equipment to the extent of Rs 1.7 
million which might not have been 
easily possible otherwise. In Mauritius 
our project for mosaic tiles and shut¬ 
ters, etc. which went into production 
in 1969-70 has helped India export 
raw materials worth Rs 50,000 as well 
as additional machinery worth Rs 
30.000 and exports of these items are 
reported to be continuing. 

These illustrations go to prove not 
only that joint ventures play a vital 
part in popularising the products of the 
investing country and diversifying its 
trade but also that possibilities of India 
setting up joint ventures and offering 
technical assistance facilities.are bright. 
It is, therefore, up to Indian business¬ 
men and industrialists, as well as the 
concerned authorities, to see how best 
they can take advantage of these 
opportunities and derive the maximum 
benefit thcreform. 



The Seed Corn: There is one qui¬ 
ck way of bringing a farm to an end, 
and that is to rob the farmer of his 
seed corn. Out of each harvest, a 
farmer must put by a percentage of his 
corn to plant again in the next season. 
And if he has to expand and to plant 
new fields, then he must retain more 
and more of his crop to have more and 
more seed corn. 


Profit is the seed corn of industry. As 
the corn grows and the seed increases, 
so profits flow out of industry. They 
are not a weed, to be scythed by the 
scythe of taxation or to be eradicated 
by the hoe of nationalization. They are 
the measure of an industry’s efficiency. 
They are the new r power generated by 
that industry' for the creation of fur¬ 
ther industries. 


TATA ENTERPRISES 
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CANSULEX 

"THE CANADIAN SULPHUR EXPORT COMPANY” 

MARKETERS • FORWARDERS • OCEAN SHIPPERS 

CANSULEX LIMITED 

1980 Th« Bentall Centre, BOB Burrerd Street, 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 
Cable : -CANSULEX” Telex : 04-SI 181 TWX : 610-929-1025 Phone : 688-1501 

Can sulex Limited ships Canadian Super Bright Sulphur from more than 20 sulphur producing 
companies In Canada and it has representatives in 31 countries around the world. 

Cansulex Sulphur is supplied exclusively by these major producing companies: 

B. P. Oil & Gas Limited 
Canadian Industrial Gas and Oil Limited 
Canadian Pacific Oil & Gas Limited 
Canadian Superior Oil Limited 
Chevron Standard Limited 
Crows Nest Industries Ltd. 

Fargo Oils Limited 
Gulf Oil Canada Limited 
Great Canadian Oil Sands Limited 

Hamilton Brothers Canadian Gas 
Company Limited 

Home Oil Company 


Exclusive Liaison in India 

INDO-CANADIAN COMPANY PRIVATE LIMITED 

P. 0. B. 535 — NEW DELHI 

Cable: "INDOCANAD" Telex : o31 • 644 Phone: 583685/6 


* Hudson’s Bay Oil & Gas Company Ltd. 

* Husky Oil Limited 

* Jefferson Lake Petrochemicals of 
Canada Limited 

* Marathon Oil Company 

* Mobil Oil Canada Limited 

* Petrogas Processing Limited 

* Scurry - Rainbow Oil Limited 

* Steeigas Limited 

* Sun Oil Company Limited 

* The Paddon Bughes Development Co. Ltd. 

* Union Oil Company of Canada Limited 
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Success Story cf Two Decades’ Experimentation 


A.R. BURGE 

Public Relations Officer, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Canada was among the first countries 
to study the use of nuclear energy for 
the production of electricity. One of the 
earliest proposals for a power plant 
in the world was made by Dr W.B. 
Lewis in August, 1951. At that time, 
Canada’s experience was based on the 
use of the NRX reactor which had the 
highest neutron flux in the world and 
had been operating for four years. 
Work was also well advanced on the 
building of a second more powerful 
research reactor NRU, National Re 
search Universal. 

It was natural that the proposals- 
made should be based on the experience 
available which was with heavy water 
moderated reactors using natural ura¬ 
nium as a fuel. It was on this basis that 
Canada's programme was initiated and 
the use of natural uranium as a fuel 
and heavy water as a moderator remains 
as a basis of the present programme. 

Conditions in the province of Onta¬ 
rio at that time were conducive to the 
development of a nuclear power pro¬ 
gramme. Ontario, which had tradi¬ 
tionally depended upon use of hydrau¬ 
lic energy for the production of electri¬ 
city was nearing the end of its economic 
water power resources. It therefore 
faced a future of importing large supp¬ 
lies of coal from the United Slates and 
consequently was anxious tc partici¬ 
pate in a programme aimed at develop¬ 
ing Canadian uranium resources. 

Conceptual Design 

The juxtaposition of these two cir¬ 
cumstances led to a federal-provincial 
common interest in the development 
of nuclear power. Early in 1954, a 
Nuclear Power Branch was established 
at Chalk River, Ontario, where nuclear 
research had been carried out since the 
late 1940Y The Nuclear Power Branch 
produced a conceptual design for a 
20,000 kilowatt electric plant and sub¬ 
missions were invited from Canadian 
industry to design and build a station. 
A proposal by Canadian General Elect- 
ric Company Limited was accepted and 
the station was designated as the Nuc- 
clcar Power Demonstration, (NPD). 

While design and construction of this 
first small station was in progress, the 
Nuclear Power Group at Chalk River 
were examining the problems associated 
with the design of large nuclear power 
units. As a result of their studies, some 
modifications were made fc the NPD 
reactoi design, the most significant be¬ 


ing the use of horizontal pressure tubes 
rather than a pressure vessel. This de¬ 
sign became the basis for the CANDU 
system (Canada Deuterium Uranium) 
used in the first large prototype at 
Douglas Point and the commercial 
units at Pickering and Bruce. 

Today the total megawatt capacity of 
CANDU stations either in operation 
or under construction amounts to 6.000 
megawatts. To appreciate the develop¬ 
ments which have led to this large com¬ 
mitment, it is necessaty to follow the 
evolution of co-operation between the 
federal and provincial authorities and 
the increasing confidence shown in the 
design by the utility. 

Main Functions 

The 20,000 kilowatt Nuclear Power 
Demonstration Station was completed 
in 1962 and brought up to full power in 
that year. The two main functions of 
the station have been reliability demons¬ 
trations and provision of a train¬ 
ing and experimental facility. The sta¬ 
tion has always provided a convincing 
demonstration of the CANDU sys¬ 
tem and in power runs undertaken bet¬ 
ween the years 1962 and 1971 the aver¬ 
age capacity figure has been 88 per cent. 

Canada's second venture in the 
nuclear power field was the building 
of the 200.000 kilowatt Douglas Point 
Station* The station was designed and 
built by Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited with the co-operation of the 
provincial utility Ontario Hydro. The 
project was started in 1961 and the sta¬ 
tion was brought into operation in 
1967. As might be expected in a large- 
prototype station of this kind, difficulties 
were encountered. While some design 
experience from the small NPD sta¬ 
tion was available to the Douglas Point 
designers, the station was designed with¬ 
out the benefit of any operational ex¬ 
perience. The Douglas Point station has 
provided valuable design and operating 
experience which has been available to 
the designers of the Pickering station. 

It has also provided operating experi¬ 
ence for personnel in the expanding 
Ontario Hydro Nuclear Syslem.Nume- 
rous modifications have been made at 
the plant, particularly to reduce heavy 
water leakage. Today, with the early 
difficulties behind it, the station is 
operated as a normal unit of the Onta¬ 
rio Hydro system. By 1971 it had pro¬ 
duced more than two billion koilwatt 
hours of electricity and had shown 
significant improvements in its opera¬ 


tion and heavy water losses over the 
year. 

Despite initial difficulties in the opera- 
toin of Douglas Point the basic charac- 
ristics of the reactor and fuel perfor¬ 
mance confirmed the expectations or 
the designers. Canada’s first large 
commercial nuclear power station at 
Pickering, Ontario, was based on the 
CANDU design which had been de¬ 
veloped at Douglas Point. The Picker¬ 
ing station is a four-unit 2,000,000 kilo¬ 
watt power station situated about 20 
miles east of the city of Toronto. The 
first two 500,000 kilowatt units were 
built under the terms of an agreement 
between the Canadian government, 
the government of Ontario and Ontariiv 
Hydro. The principle of the agreement 
was that the electric utility would bear 
capital costs equal to those involved in 
building a coal burning station, while 
payment of the additional capital costs 
would be shared by the two govern¬ 
ments. This latter money would be re¬ 
paid by the profits from sale of electri¬ 
city over the life of the station. When 
the second two units were committed, 
the utility agreed to bear the complete 
cost. 

Minor Difficulties 

The nuclear design of the station is 
being carried out by Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited and Ontario Hydro 
is building the station. Construction at 
Pickering was started in 1965 and the 
first ol the four units was brought into 
operation in April, 1971. Unit I reached 
lull power on May 30, 1971 and since 
then has been operated at a high load 
factor. Only minor difficulties have 
been encountered in initial operation 
and heavy water losses have been within 
the target. The reactor for Unit 2 was 
brought into operation in mid-Septem¬ 
ber, 1971 and first electricity was pro¬ 
duced during the first week of October. 
The cost of power from the Pickering 
units is expected to be slightly below 
that from a conventional coal-fired 
unit in the Ontario Hydro system. 
Fuelling costs for the station are esti¬ 
mated to be . 7 mS per kilowatt hour. 

(I m8= 1/10 centL 

In 1970 work began on a 3,000,000 
kilowatt station known as the Bruce 
generating station on a site adjacent 
to the existing Douglas Point Nuclear 
Power station. This station will have 
four CANDU pressurised heavy water 
reactors, each with an electrical output 
ol 750,000 kilowatts. Ontario Hydro 
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is building the station and will operate 
it. AECL is designing the nuclear 
portion and the central controls. 

While the major development thrust 
for CANDU reactors has been in the 
field of pressurised heavy water reac¬ 
tors, variants of this type have always 
been considered. The two main conten¬ 
ders for alternative coolant are the 
CANDU-BLW or boiling light water 
reactor and the organic cooled reactor. 

The use of cheap ordinary water as a 
reactor coolant rather than the expen¬ 
sive heavy water was an obviously de¬ 
sirable alternative. Heavy water under 
high pressure in the coolant system in¬ 
evitably escapes and must be recovered 
and upgraded. Unfortunately ordinary 
water in its liquid form is not compati¬ 
ble with the natural uranium reactor. 
Research was therefore carried out to¬ 
wards the use of water in less dense 
forms and by the mid-1960s it became 
evident that a reactor could be designed 
utilising a mixture of steam and ordi¬ 
nary water of the coolant. 

Gentilly Prototype 

In 1966 an agreement was concluded 
between the governments of Canada 
and Quebec to build a 250,000 kilowatt 
prototype station at Gentilly on the 
south shore of the St. Lawrence River. 
The station was designed and built by 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited in 
co-operation with Hydro-Quebec. Cons¬ 
truction was completed in the fall of 
1970 and the station brought into opera¬ 
tion at the end of that year. Testing 
and commissioning of this new type of 
station are expected to occupy most of 
1971. At the time of writing, the station 
has reached approximately 50 per cent 
of reactor output. 

Work on a second variant of the 
CANDU system using an organic coo¬ 
lant is being carried out at the White- 
shell Research Establishment in Mani¬ 
toba. This type of reactor offers two 
main advantages over the pressurised 
heavy water CANDU. First, the use of 
organic rather than heavy water coolant 
reduces capital cost and, secondly, the 
increased steam cycle efficiency would 
reduce costs on the conventional side 
of a power plant. 

At Whiteshell, a 40,000-kilowatt 
thermal test reactor using an organic 
coolant has been in operation for more 
than five years. The performance of 
this reactor has been excellent and an 
additional bonus has been found in 
the form of a non-radioactive primary 
circuit which makes maintenance of the 
reactor system very much easier. 
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lear approach has always been keen. 
Practical collaboration began in the 
1950s when a duplicate of Ihe NRX 
research reactor at Chalk River was 
constructed at Trombay. The reactor 
initially called the Canada-India Reactor 
(later renamed CIRUS) went into opera¬ 
tion in 1961. This project initiated 
long and fruitful collaboration in ato¬ 
mic energy between Canada and India. 
The first Indian-built nuclear power sta¬ 
tion at Rajasthan will consist of two 
200,000 kilowatt CANDU units similar 
to the Douglas Point unit. 

While Canada has large reserves of 
the natural uranium which is used to 
fuel CANDU reactors, heavy water 
must be produced. Early reactors in the 
Canadian programme have used sup¬ 
plies of heavy water mainly purchased 
from the United States but also supplied 
by Sweden and Russia. Since approxi¬ 
mately one ton of heavy water per 
1,000 kilowatts of electrical capacity is 
required for CANDU reactors, it is ob¬ 
vious that large capacity heavy water 
plants must be constructed to support 
the Canadian nuclear programme. A 
start in this direction was made at 


No. of units and capacity, MW(e) (net) 
Plant efficiency, % 

Capital — Direct Costs, mS 

Site, buildings and equipment (installed) 
Nuclear fuel (1/2 charge) 

Heavy water 
Total Directs, mS 

Capital -- Indirect Costs, mS 

Engineering 

Construction overheads 

Administration, inspection, etc. 

Commissioning 

Interest during construction 

Total Indirects,m$ 

Contingencies, mS 

Total Capital, m$ 

Specific capital cost, S/k W(e) (net) 

Unit Energy Cost, m$/kWh 
Capital 

Operations and maintenance 
Heavy-water upkeep 
Fuelling 

Total Unit Energy Costs, m$/kWh 
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Glace Bay by Deuterium of Canada 
Limited in the 1960s. Unfortunately 
difficulties in construction and opera¬ 
tion of this 400-ton a year plant have 
prevented its coming into production. 
Negotiations between AECL and the 
present owners of the plant (the Nova 
Scotia government) are proceeding with 
a view to rehabilitating this plant. 

A second plant in Nova Scotia 
owned by Canadian General Electric 
Company Limited, came in(o produc¬ 
tion in 1970. This 400-ton a year plant 
is situated at Port Hawkesbury and 
was built using the Lummus Company 
Canada Limited as engineer construc¬ 
tor. 

Perhaps the most important factor in 
determining the rate at which nuclear 
power is to be employed in any country 
is the economic one. It is, therefore, 
important to examine the economics 
of the CANDU system and indeed 
all utilities with an interest in nuc¬ 
lear power have made comparisons of 
this system with other systems available 
from countries outside Canada. It 
was to be expected that power from the 
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29.1 37.9 37.3 
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39 14 14 

43 22 22 
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86 28 27 
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604 292 284 
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3.63 1.77 1.72 
0.38 0.29 0.18 
0.13 

0.71 3.11 3.12 
4.85 5.17 5.02 


ESTIMATED COSTS FOR NUCLEAR, COAL AND OIL PLANTS IN ONTA¬ 
RIO IN 1969, EXCLUDING ESCALATION AFTER 1969 

(Canadian dollars) 

Nuclear Coal Oil 


India's interest in the Canadian nuc- 
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stations NPD and Douglas Point would 
not be competitive with power from 
established sources such as coal or oil. 
The aim was to reach a competitive 
position in Ontario with the building 
of the 2,000,000 kilowatt Pickering sta¬ 
tion. How this has been achieved may 
be seen in the table on p. 23 which is a 
comparison of unit energy costs made 
in a presentation by Canada at the 
recent Geneva Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. It 
should be noted that the compa¬ 
rison does not give a credit for the 
plutonium contained in the spent nuc¬ 
lear fuel. Revised estimates made since 
the 1969 study indicate that, despite 
many increases in labour costs and 
heavy water costs, there would still be 
a differential of about 10 per cent bet¬ 
ween the cost of power from a coal 
burning station and that from a nuclear 
plant. 

There has been built up in Canada a 
viable nuclear industry employing 
Canadian scientists and engineers. It 
is an industry indigenously controlled 
and using to a large extent goods and 
services available within the confines of 
the country. It must he recognised, 
however, that the real potential for this 
system lies in its future development. 
What is past is prologue. 

In the immediate future, the CANDU 
reactor is likely to be developed to a 
greater extent than most other reactor 
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types. It offers a more efficient utilisa¬ 
tion of uranium resources. The energy 
available from a given amount of ura¬ 
nium used in CANDU reactors is about 
double that available from the LWRs. 
It is, therefore, less sensitive to urani¬ 
um price increases which would appear 
to be inevitable in the future. 

This desirable attribute is also ac¬ 
companied by a further advantage in 
the production of plutonium by the 
heavy water reactor. The CANDU 
reactor has the greatest production 
of plutonium per unit of electrical ener¬ 
gy of any concept now on the market. 
This fact is of particular importance in 
countries committed to the develop¬ 
ment of the breeder reactor which may 
find themselves embarrassed because of 
a lack of plutonium to start the pro¬ 
gramme. Studies made by the Euro¬ 
pean Nuclear Energy Agency among 
others have indicated that the presence 
of heavy water reactors on a nuclear 
system in a country could materially 
assist in advancing any breeder reactor 
programme. 

Canada is also moving in the direc¬ 
tion of both alternative fuels and al¬ 
ternative coolants. The use of ordinary 
boiling water and organics have al¬ 
ready been mentioned. A study of a 
full-scale power plant using organic 
coolant is at present being carried out 
by AECL’s Power Projects in collabo¬ 
ration with the Whiteshell Nuclear Re¬ 
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search Establishment. This study wilt 
he completed by the end of 1972. Other 
work is being done to investigate the 
use of uranium carbide and uranium 
metal rather than the present uranium 
oxide as a fuel. Both these offer possi¬ 
bilities of a further reduction in the al¬ 
ready low fueling costs. 

By 1981 the annual production rate 
of plutonium from the committed re¬ 
actors will be about 1600 kilograms per 
year. This plutonium can be recycled 
in existing plants but can better be uti¬ 
lised by building plants optimised for 
its use. For this reason, studies are 
continuing both for the pressurised 
heavy water and the boiling light water 
reactors to determine what reduction 
in the cost of energy could be obtained 
by building plants utilising plutonium 
recycle. 

Canada’s choice of a nuclear power 
system appears to have been a wise one. 
Such decision is of great economic 
significance to a country not only from 
the point of the cost of power but per¬ 
haps more importantly from determin¬ 
ing the role that country’s own in¬ 
dustry can play in such a programme. 
The Indian programme which has so 
many links with that being carried out 
in Canada can well look with confidence 
at the progress that has been made in 
this country as the plans made in the 
1950’s reach fruition, and the path to 
future development of the CANDU 
system becomes more clear. 


SEARCH 

AND 

RESEARCH 



Achievement is of the present. Research is the 
future—vision, new products, new ideas, 
new discoveries. With ACC, research started 
with its inception and is a constant quest. 

To intensify this quest, in 1964 we built a modem 
Central Research Station at Thana, Bombay, 
where a selected team of scientists and 
engineers is at work using highly sophisticated 
equipment. The result of this endeavour 
is the wide range of our cements and 
cement products, necessary for industrial 
applications import substitution 
and for national progress. 


ACC 


—researching 
today for an 
improved tomorrow 


THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES UNITED * 
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Indal’s Role In India’s Development 

H.V R- IENGAR 

Chairman, Indian Aluminium Co. Ltd, 


Towards the end of October 1962,1 
happened to be in Montreal when there 
came dire news about the happenings 
on our frontier with China. The Chinese 
troops were marching down the foot¬ 
hills of the Himalayas and our own men 
were retreating in some degree of con¬ 
fusion. There were indications that the 
narrow neck separating Assam from the 
rest of India near Siliguri would be 
closed by the Chinese and all the indica¬ 
tions were that there was nothing to 
stop them from overrunning the whole 
of Assam. If this had happened, the 
political confusion in the rest of India 
would have been incalculable. I, myself, 
was very considerably disturbed by the 
possibilities. It was at this stage that I 
happened to call on Mr Nathanael 
Davis, the President of Alcan Limited. 

The only comment he made on the 
happenings on our northern and north¬ 
eastern frontiers was, “You seem to 
be having a bit of trouble with our 
Chinese friends.” The rest of the hour 
that I spent with him was devoted to a 
discussion of the expansion plans of 
Indian Aluminium Company in which 
Alcan have a majority interest, some 
65 per cent. At the end of this dis¬ 
cussion, Mr Davis told me, “Wc 
have decided to support you in your ex¬ 
pansion projects and are setting apart 
a sum of five to six million dollars as 
our share of the cost of the projected 
expansion.” 

Faith in India's Stability 

Two points amazed me about this 
conversation. The first was that while 
I myself was extremely agitated, though 
I tried not to show my agitation, about 
happenings in my country, Mr Davis 
did not seem in the least ruffled. The 
second, which is really an explanation 
of the lirst, was that at that particular 
stage, when the possibilities to me 
seemed full of confusion and possibly 
of chaos, Mr Davis showed great faith 
in the stability of India. 

The next two or three years were 
spent in negotiating with the Canadian 
government authorities and with the 
Export-Import Bank of the USA about 
the foreign exchange expenditure in¬ 
volved in the expansion project. This 
was a time-consuming process, because 
these authorities wanted not merely the 
usual financial projections about the 
viability of the project, but also, na¬ 
turally, wanted some assurance that we 
would have the two basic raw materials 


required for any aluminium project, 
namely, power and bauxite. 

Discussions with the state govern¬ 
ments concerned took time, particular¬ 
ly over the lease of bauxite deposits in 
Maharashtra. All this was more or less 
satisfactorily tied up by July-August 
of 1965 and l was again in Montreal 
in September 1965. It happened that the 
day after I left India early that month 
war broke out between India and Pakis¬ 
tan. 

I was in Montreal again when the 
fighting was at its bitterest. Again I 
met Mr Davis. The only reference he 
made to this war was that he could not 
quite make out from the scrappy bits 
of information that were published in 
the Canadian Press what was actually 
happening, and would I please explain 
this to him? The conversation on this 
point lasted only for a few minutes. 

At the end of it we reverted to the sub¬ 
ject of our expansion project, and at the 
end of that Mr Davis gave me a letter 
signed by himself confirming that Alcan 
would be happy to take part in the ex¬ 
pansion projects of the Indian Alumi¬ 
nium Company and had set apart a sum 
of five to six million dollars as its share 
of the proposed increase in our equity 
capital. 

Robust Optimism 

For purely political reasons, the Ex¬ 
port-Import Bank delayed communi¬ 
cating to us its willingness to supply 
the needed foreign exchange, and for 
some time the Canadian government 
followed suit. 

In the beginning of the year 
1967, Mr Dana Bartholomew, the 
Chief Financial Officer of the Alcan 
Group, paid a \isit to India just before 
the elections. He toured all over the 
country and ended up by spending a 
couple of days with me in Madras as 
my house guest. Before he left India he 
prepared a note for the President of 
Alcan and he was good enough to send 
me a copy. 

The substance of what lie wrote 
was this: India is avast continent 
with immense problems arising out of 
centuries of stagnation. She is trying to 
solve these problems heroically, but 
inevitably the process is not an easy 
one. He was confident, however, that 
India would survive these difficulties 


and that at the end of some years it 
would be found that Alcan's investment 
in India had been sound. 

1 mention the above three incidents 
to illustrate that the attitude of Alcan 
towards India has always been one of 
robust optimism in our future, indeed 
of greater optimism than many of our 
own nationals possess. Consistently 
with this faith in the future of India, 
Alcan has steadily expanded its activi¬ 
ties in our country, with the result that, 
apart from the major steel companies, 
Indian Aluminium is today among the 
leading industrial enterprises in India. 

Alcan began very modestly in India in 
1938 by setting up at BeJur, near Cal¬ 
cutta, a small sheet rolling mill designed 
for an output of 2,500 tonnes. This is 
an economically sound concept in the 
process of industrialisation, namely, 
to start at the consuming end to test 
the market and then to work backwards 
to primary production. The same con¬ 
cept has been used successfully in some 
other industries in India, for example, 
plastics and dyestulTs. 

Hunting for Raw Material 

At this stage the metal required for 
rolling was imported. Within a few 
years, Alcan looked around for possibi¬ 
lities of producing the metal in India 
itself. The raw material for this, namely, 
bauxite, was available in Bihar accord¬ 
ing to the geological reports then avail¬ 
able. 

There are two stages in the con¬ 
version of bauxite into metal, viz. a 
chemical plant reducing the bauxite 
stone into a white powder called alu¬ 
mina, and subsequently the reduction 
of this alumina by the process of elect¬ 
rolysis into the metal. As bauxite con¬ 
sists of heavy stone, transport require¬ 
ments made it necessary to locate the 
alumina plant as close as possible to 
the site of bauxite, and therefore an 
alumina plant was set up at Muri in 
Bihar, The smelter had, however, to be 
located where power was cheap. This is 
because the cost of power accounts for 
a considerable share of the cost of the 
metal. 

As cheap power was then avail¬ 
able at Alupuram, now in Kerala, the 
first smelter was set up at Alupuram 
based on imported alumina. This was 
in 1943. In 1948, an alumina plant was 
set up in Bihar; during the intervening 
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period, alumina was imported. The 
initial capacity at Alupuram was 5,000 
tonnes and that at Muri was 10,000 
tonnes. 

Thus the position in 1948 was that the 
company operated an alumina plant 
with a capacity of 10,000 tonnes, a 
smelter with a capacity of 5,000. tonnes, 
and rolling mill with a capacity of 2,500 
tonnes. The total employment was 
2.300 men and the assets of the com¬ 
pany were three crore rupees. 

The next major step was the setting 
up of a smelter in Hirakud in Orissa in 
J 959 with an initial capacity of 10,000 
raised within a couple o! years to 20,000 
tonne.';. This smelter made use of the 
electric power generated under the Hira¬ 
kud development project. Simultane¬ 
ously steps were taken to increase 
the capacity of the mines as well as 
of the alumina plant. Simultaneously 
also, the capacity of the sheet mill in 
Belur was raised to 9,000 tonnes and 
then to its present level of 18,000 tonnes. 

Once the Belur sheet mill was estab¬ 
lished on a firm footing, the company 
diversified into the manufacture of semi¬ 
finished aluminium products, like ext¬ 
rusions, foil, Proper/.! rod, and alumi¬ 
nium paste. 

Alter the Indo-Pakistan war in 1965, 
the company examined what it could do 
to assist the country. In view of the 
desperate shortage of metal and the fact 
that, in the absence of substantial cop¬ 
per deposits in the country aluminium 
is a metal of strategic importance, the 
company applied for permission to 
expand the smelter at Alupuram by 
trebling its capacity. This sanction was 
immediately given and the expansion 
project was quickly completed. 

Genesis of the West C oast Project 

From the logistic point of view the 
situation in the J940s was wholly illo¬ 
gical and uneconomic. The mining and 
the reduction ol the bauxite to alumina 
were conducted in Bihar, the alumina 
was railed to Alupuram and the metal 
was shipped back to Calcutta, and part 
of the rolled products shipped back 
again to Bombay which is a principal 
market lor such products. The position 
was improved but the logistical distor¬ 
tion not wholly eliminated by the sett¬ 
ing up ol the smelter in Hirakud. 

The company was therefore look¬ 
ing around for opportunities to 
ha\e a wholly integrated scries of 
operations in two defined geogra¬ 
phical areas, one in eastern India 
and one in western India. Very fortu¬ 
nately, it was discovered that relatively 
cheap power was available in Mysore 
state and Bauxite was available in 
plenty in Maharashtra. This was the 
genesis ol the West Coast project which 


includes mining for bauxite in Maha¬ 
rashtra, smelter and alumina plants at 
Belgaum, and a sheet mill at Taloja 
near Bombay. 

The operations in Bihar, Orissa 
and West Bengal today form the 
other integrated project. The smelter 
in Belgaum was commissioned in 1970 
and the alumina plant a few months 
later; the sheet mill at Taloja is expected 
to be commissioned towards the end of 
this year. 

Today the capacity of the various 
plants in terms of metal is 75,000 tonnes 
which is expected to go up by 10,000 
tonnes as a result of an expansion under¬ 
way in Belgaum. The total assets of 
the company are over Rs 70 crores and 
the employment provided is 6,500 men. 

When the plant at Belgaum was in¬ 
augurated in November 1970 by the 
President of India, I pointed out that 
the Indian Aluminium Company is a 
joint Indo-Canadian venture. That is 
because Alcan, which is the major 
shareholder, is a Canadian based com¬ 
pany and, moreover, for all our ex¬ 
pansion projects, we have received gene¬ 
rous financial assistance from the Cana¬ 
dian government. 

With the growing industrialisation 
of India, our dependence on imported 
equipment is rapidly going down and, 
with il, the need for expenditure in fo¬ 
reign currency. When the smelter was 
set up in Hirakud in 1959 and 1961 the 
foreign exchange element of the capital 
equipment was nearly 65 per cent. In 
1965, when the smelter at Alupuram was 
expanded, the percentage came down to 
25 per cent. For the Belgaum complex 
the percentage was just about 12: per 
cent. 

It is interesting to note that, for 
this complex, a highly sophisticated 
piece ol electrical equipment, i/r. a 
rcctiformer, was fabricated for the first 
time in India, at the works of Heavy 
Electricals, Bhopal. For further expan¬ 
sions we would be even less dependent 
than in the recent past on foreign ex¬ 
change. When 1 pointed this out both 
to the government people whom 1 met 
last year in Ottawa and to Mr Davis 
and Mr Bartholomew in Montreal, they 
were delighted that India had become 
virtually self-sufficient in the matter of 
machinery and even highly sophisticated 
equipment rcquirccd lor the aluminium 
industry. 

t International Stature of Alcan 

~ Alcan is publicly owned, with 7,300 
preference shareholders and 76,000 
common shareholders, mainly in Cana¬ 
da and the United States. It represents 
in terms of market value one of the lar¬ 


gest investments by the Canadian pub¬ 
lic in any industrial enterprise. In 
1970, consolidated sales and operating 
revenues amounted to a record of 
$ 1,368 million. At year-end, consoli¬ 
dated gross assets had risen to £3,380 
million, net assets to $2,200 million. 

The company is engaged in all phases 
of the aluminium business on an inter¬ 
national scale. Its business and facili¬ 
ties in Canada have been built up on 
the fundamental belief that international 
trade is desirable and necessary. H 
is independent of, and operates in com¬ 
petition with, all other major world pro¬ 
ducers of aluminium. 

Alcan's subsidiaries and related com¬ 
panies have bauxite holdings in eight 
countries, smelt primary aluminium in 
nine, fabricate aluminium in thirty- 
four, and have sales outlets in more than 
a hundred countries. The manage¬ 
ment is international in composition, 
consistent with the company's world¬ 
wide activities. 

A Settled Policy 

It is the settled policy of Alcan to see 
that the nationals of the country con¬ 
cerned are trained to take the fullest 
responsibility, both technical and mana¬ 
gerial, for the operations in that country. 
In the earlier stages, there were several 
expatriates working on behalf of Alcan 
in India: today, there is not a single 
expatriate on the technical side of our 
operations, and wc have only two on 
the managerial side. Indeed some mem¬ 
bers of our staff have been working in 
other countries, so that it can be said 
that Alcan is truly an international com¬ 
pany in the broadest sense of the term. 

Until India reaches a point of self- 
sufficiency in aluminium, additional 
production replaces imports. One ol 
the benefits to the country from 
India's new smelter at Belgaum will, 
therefore, be an important saving in 
foreign exchange. Production at the 
rate of 40,000 tonnes at Belgaum le- 
presents an annual saving of nearly R-v 
160-170 million, thus making a signi¬ 
ficant contribution to India's foreign 
exchange problem. 

Belgaum is not the end-stage of Indal’s 
development but the solid basis of fur¬ 
ther programmes making India self- 
sufficient in aluminium. From Alcan 
theie is a premise of continuing support 
to Indal and a sincere expression ol 
friendship as Indal continues to play 
its important role in the development 
of India. For Canada there is the satis¬ 
faction that she has helped in financing 
the setting up of a major industry in 
India, providing sophisticated technical 
and managerial know-how. 
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In association with Alcan Aluminium 
Limited, Canada, Indal fabricated the first 
ever Indian aluminium ingot in 1943. 
Since then Indal has provided a significant 
leadership in developing aluminium in 
India; a growth rate of 15% per annum 
has been achieved with the continuous 
support and friendship of Alcan. 

Today, aluminium, in the form of rods, bars, 
extrusions, tubes, sheets, circles, strip, foil, 
paste and powder is extensively used in 
power transmission, defence, transporta* 
tion, packaging, construction, machine 


building and numerous other fields. 

A large part of the country's aluminium 
requirements is being met by Indal. Indal 
produces over75,000tonnes of aluminium 
annually to meet the country's ever-grow¬ 
ing needs—delivers the metal in more 
forms than any other supplier. 

In the field of exports, too, Indal has help¬ 
ed earn several crores worth of foreign 
exchange for the country—further 
proof of the Company's continuing 'W 'A 
contribution to India's economy. / 


INDIAN ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LIMITED HNQALl 

1 Middleton Street, Calcutta 16 
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Over Twenty Five Years* 
Leadership in 

Serving India’s Electrification 

ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

Manufacturers of: 

Power and Distribution Transformers, LT & HT Switchgears, Metering 
Equipments, Oil and Air Circuit Breakers, Air Break Switches, Control and 
Metering Kiosks, Current & Potential Transformers, Squirrel cage and 
Slipring Electric Motors, including Single Phase motors, Single and Poly phase 
KWH Meters, Electric lifts etc. 

SERVICES : 

Designing and installing— 

Power & Distribution Station Equipment; 

Railway OHE Equipment. 

Transmission Line Equipment 
and 

Industrial Plants. 

Enquiries for alt above items 
to be forwarded to: 

ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

“Wakefield House", 

II, Sprott Road, Ballard Estate, 

P.O. Bag No. 10012, 
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Indo-Canadlan Trade: Retrospect and Prospect 

HARISH MAHINDRA 
President, Indian Merchants 9 Chamber 


The economic ties between Canada and 
India have been subsisting for several 
years. With the active interest evinced 
by Canada in India’s development 
programme with investment of capital 
and more particularly with technical col¬ 
laboration and a purposive programme 
for bettering the trade relations, these 
ties have been strengthened in recent 
years. A number of Indo-Canadian 
technical and financial collaboration 
agreements have been entered into. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction that 
Canada has always viewed with sym¬ 
pathy India’s planned programme 
through her successive five-year 
Plans. The Canadian Prime Minister, 
Mr Pierre Elliot Trudeau’s vi*t to India 
some months back was encouraging 
and fruitful. His discussions with the 
Indian Prime Minister on that occasion 
have revealed an identity of views bet¬ 
ween the two countries on several 
issues. Canada’s unreserved support to 
the developing world on such vital 
issues as the untying of aid and liberli- 
sation of the terms of lending has 
brought Ottawa and New Delhi 
much closer. 

Easy Terms 

About 36 per cent of the entire 
Canadian foreign aid comes to India 
and about 63 per cent of the Canadian 
assistance to India is in the form of 
outright grants, while another 20 per 
cent is in the form of Joans which carry 
no interest and are repayable over a 
period of 50 years. This makes the 
servicing of Canadian loans easy and 
the terms of assistance the softest 
available to India from any source. 

Canada’s overseas economic aid 
programme for developing countries 
has been directed mostly to Common¬ 
wealth countries through Colombo 
Plan and its contribution under this 
plan has been quite substantial. India 
has been the largest beneficiary of this 
programme. Its assistance to India 
comes in various forms like the Food 
Aid, grants and loans, supply of 
commodities and equipment for pro¬ 
jects and technical assistance and long¬ 
term commercial credits. Canada is an 
important member of the Aid-India 
Club and in this position it continues 
to associate itself very closely with 
India’s Industrial expansion. 

The volume of India’s trade with 
Canada has been showing considerable 
improvement in recent years. Canada 


has been encouraging imports of Indian 
goods, with a view to making available 
to India the dollar earnings. Indian 
goods imported into Canada meet a 
favourable treatment. They are 
accorded a preferential tariff treatment 
in Canada's growing market. 
India, however, continues to 
run an unfavourable balance of 
trade, though it was reduced from 
Rs 69 crores in 1968-69 to Rs 48 crores 
in 1969-70. Our country’s exports to 
Canada in 1969-70 were worth Rs 26 
crores and imports Rs 74 crores. Our 
main exports are mostly traditional. 
viz. jute goods, tea, cotton fabrics, 
etc. Our imports from Canada mainly 
consist of agricultural commodities. 
Mr Pierre Elliot, Prime Minister of 
Canada, during his aforesaid visit to 
this country, urged India to buy also 
more sophisticated items from Canada 
and not merely agricultural commodities 
as we are doing at present. On our side, 
the present trade deficit can be wiped 
out when our export base expands and 
more non-traditional items establish 
a foothold in the Canadian market. 

India’s exports to Canada can be 
broadly classified under three catego¬ 
ries, viz. (a) traditional items in which 
India enjoys a near-monopoly in 
Canada’s import trade, such as jute, 
cashewnut, coir and coir mats, oriental 
rugs, pepper, etc., (b) traditional items 
which India exports in sizable qanti- 
ties to Canada but docs not enjoy a pre¬ 
eminent position, such as black tea. 
wallnuts, green coffee, spices, etc., and 
(c) non-traditional goods, such as lea¬ 
ther and leather products, engineering 
goods and plastic goods, in which India 
has made a good beginning in exports 
to Canada but in which her share in 
Canada’s imports is at present negligi¬ 
ble. 

Shedding Complacence 

Broadly speaking, as regards the 
traditional items, the size of India's 
export trade with Canada would na¬ 
turally depend upon that country’s re¬ 
quirements and India’s ability to ex¬ 
port. The Canadian requirements 
would be determined by that country’s 
population and the rise in consump¬ 
tion which again is conditioned by the 
level of development which has already 
been reached by that country and which 
will be reached in the years to come. 
At the same time, it must be noted 
that India cannot afford to be 
complacent but will have to guard 


against likely decline in exports 
in the traditional sector, as. for ins¬ 
tance, jute, in which there are already 
indications of stiff competition from 
synthetic products, the price of which 
is slightly lower than that of natural 
fibres. Again, in items like cashew- 
nuts, India has to face severe competi¬ 
tion from other edible nuts supplied to 
the Canadian market by Brazil, Mozam¬ 
bique and east African countries. In 
pepper also, India’s competitors are 
Indonesia and African countries. The 
point which requires to be stressed is 
that in regard to these various tradi¬ 
tional items, our country will have to 
be on her vigil and the’exporters will 
have to make a conscious effort to 
maintain even present levels of export, 
let alone attainment of higher levels. 

As regards non-traditional items, 
mention has been made above of the 
products in which India has already 
begun to export to Canada. Leather and 
leather goods particularly offer an 
attractive market in Canada. There 
are a number of leather products, such 
as shoes, gloves, ladies' bags, purses, 
etc., wherein, with a purposive assess¬ 
ment of the particular tastes and con¬ 
sumer preferences in the Canadian 
market, it should be possible to promote 
the export of these goods to a substan¬ 
tial extent Needless to say, the quality 
of finish, stitching and the hardware, 
clasps and hinges, has to be further im¬ 
proved. 

Scope for Improvement 

Canada is one of the largest impor¬ 
ters of processed marine products and 
offers a sizable market for rayon and 
related materials, which India can easily 
supply. There is also an attractive mar¬ 
ket for ready-made garments and 
knitted sports shirts which our country 
can very well supply. Some varieties 
of our fruits, pickles and such other 
items can also find a good market in 
Canada. At present, the UK and the 
USA arc the main suppliers of the 
finished leather goods in Canada and 
India also can furnish these goods in 
any Quantity and quality. A subs¬ 
tantial headway can also be made in 
the export of our engineering goods, 
machine tools, cycles and its spare 
parts, etc. for which there exists a 
good demand in Canada. 

Good opportunities exist in our 
country for Canadian investments in the 
private sector which at present arc not 
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found on a big scale. Canadian govern¬ 
ment has been a keen supporter of pri¬ 
vate enterprise and it has provided in¬ 
centives to Candian firms to enter into 
collaboration with Indian companies. 

There exists good scope for private 
collaboration of Canadian firms in the 
field oi pulp and paper, non-ferrous 
metals, extraction and refining, special 
steel, hydro-electric engineering in¬ 
dustries, transportation, communi¬ 
cation, electronics and in power pro¬ 
jects. ll is expected that Canada, with 
its surplus technical know-how, will 
continue to play an increasingly impor¬ 
tant role in the economic growth of In¬ 
dia and also strengthen the existing 
trade relations between the two count¬ 
ries. 


India's participation in Expo-67 at 
Montreal had created considerable inte¬ 
rest in Indian manufactured goods and 
handicraft items. Although Canada's 
population is small, it offers one of the 
richest markets in the world today 
where the price factor does not weigh 
with the consumers so much as the 
quality. The Canadian importers are 
also very keen about prompt execution 
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of business contracts and timely deli¬ 
very cf goods. 

There are undoubtedly bright pros¬ 
pects for enlarging the scope ot co¬ 
operation between the two economies 
to their mutual benefit. They can enter 
into meaningful business partnership 
to help not only each other but also 
third countries. Both can map out 
areas of fruitful collaboration in which 
India could provide not only raw ma¬ 
terials but also processed and semi- 
processed goods having a large labour- 
content and industrialists from Canada 
on their part could utilise the sophisti¬ 
cated technology for starting joint ven¬ 
tures in collaboration with their counter¬ 
parts in India in certain industries of 
the type indicated above. Stress on 
joint ventures in the industrial field is 
necessary even from the point of view 
of promoting the two-way trade bet¬ 
ween the two countries. For India parti¬ 
cularly, such an arrangement will be 
very helpful, in as much as she will be 
able to export the products of joint 
ventures not only to Canada but also 
to third countries. This should help 
India to improve her share in Canada’s 
trade which, at present, is not very 
significant. 

It has been noticed that “knowledgc- 
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gap” is the main hurdle in the way of 
trade promotion between the various 
countries and adequate economic co¬ 
operation between them. The effort 
for promoting the two-way trade bet¬ 
ween India and Canada is similar¬ 
ly handicapped because of lack of 
adequate knowledge about the speci- 
cific products available from each 
country and its potential for strengthen¬ 
ing the trade and economic relations 
between them. 

It may not be out of place to 
suggest that Standing Committees 
could be established with great ad- 
van taee in the two resnective count¬ 
ries as it will go a long way in bridging 
the “knowledge-gap” and pave the way 
for increased trade between them and 
increased economic co-operation in the 
form of joint industrial ventures. Such 
committee have already been formed 
in recent years vis-a-vis our trade with 
other advanced countries. The basic 
functions of the standing committees 
to be established in India and in Canada 
will be to facilitate exchange of infor¬ 
mation and contacts between Indian 
and Canadian businessmen with a view 
to promoting commercial and industrial 
co-operation between the two countries. 
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Development is proceeding in spite of 
the cultural attitudes, social institutions and 
political conflicts which sometimes 
seem to be such immovable barriers . 

It is not a smooth, uninterrupted progression, 
to be sure; rather, growth appears more 
as a series of fits and starts. 

“And yet,” as Galileo is supposed 
to have said, "it moves!” 



MAH1NDRA & MAHINDRA LTD- 

BOMBAY CALCUTTA DELHI MADRAS 
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Indo-Canadlan Trade Relationships 

PROF. J.A. ROZARIO 

Visiting Associste Professor, University of Alberts 


Tin Ri*ci:N i international monetary 
and trade upheaval has resulted in a 
rethinking of Canadian commercial 
policies. Few, among the group of ad¬ 
vanced nations, will be as adversely 
affected by the US package of trade 
and investment decisions as Canada. 
Almost two-thirds of the total foreign 
trade of Canada is concentrated in 
the US; US investments in Canada 
account for major controlling interest 
in several manufacturing and re¬ 
source industries. Canadian agricul¬ 
tural exports to third countries are 
closely related to US performance 
in this sector. This close weave of 
the US-Canadian economics made 
one economist to remark sometime ago, 
if the US sneezes, Canada catches a 
cold." Mr Nixon's package deal of 
the import surtax, the DISC blueprint 
and the tax credit incentives for “buy 
American" did just that, though whe¬ 
ther pneumonia would follow is ques¬ 
tionable. Repatriation of capital due 
to the legislation on DISC'S and the 
influence of tax credit incentives will 
operate only over a long-run period of 
time, whilst flow of goods in the pipe¬ 
line will not affect US imports of Cana¬ 
dian goods for some months at least. 
At the same time, massive injection 
of funds by the Canadian government 
into the economy and particularly those 
industries affected by the surcharge will 
tend to dampen adverse effects on em¬ 
ployment and production. 

Evaluation of Performance 

In order to evaluate the past perfor¬ 
mance of Indo-Canadian trade, let 
us take a brief look at Canada's trade in 
general. Table I shows, Canada’s ex¬ 
ports to and imports from various re¬ 
gions and a breakdown for countries 
geographically contiguous to India. 

The advanced countries of north 
America, western Europe and Japan 
absorb almost 90 per cent of Canadian 
exports and in turn provide 90 per cent 
of its import requirements. The balance 
of 10 per cent is distributed between the 
centrally planned countries of Europe 
and Asia, Oceania, and the develop¬ 
ing countries of the world. Thus, 
Canada's trade relationship with de¬ 
veloping countries arc till date of mar¬ 
ginal consequence. The developed 
countries undoubtedly provide Canada 
with more or less stable markets, but 
the overwhelming concentration and 
dependence on its southern neighbour 
make it highly vulnerable. In a fluid 
political situation, such dependence 


could have disastrous consequences. 
The developments from mid-August 
have made such dangers cruelly evi¬ 
dent. 

Reaction in Canada 

Canadian re-action to the US pack¬ 
age programme of trade restrictions, 
protectionism and export promotion 
through incentives has been strong. 
Efforts to persuade the US administra¬ 
tion to exempt Canada from the sur¬ 
tax failed. The surtax by itself is un¬ 
likely to be of significant consequence 
to Canadian exports, since only 25 per 
cent of such exports will face an in¬ 
creased tariff barrier of about six per 
cent. This stems from the exclusion 
granted to commodities entering the 
US either duty-free or under some form 
of arrangement — viz , the US-Cana¬ 
dian automotive agreement and the de¬ 
fence-cost-sharing arrangement, etc. 
What is of greater consequence is 
(he "buy-American” and DISC pro¬ 


grammes. As the reactions of the 
past two months indicate, the political 
climate for early settlement is bleak. 

With these realisations, a substantial 
revision of Canadian commercial policy 
and development programme is only 
to be expected. The protectionist climate 
in western Europe with the entry of the 
UK into the EEC, will induce the search 
for markets in the centrally planned 
economies of eastern Europe and in the 
developing countries of Asia. Again, 
there is an increasing degree of cons¬ 
ciousness of the needs of developing 
countries and the role that Canada 
can play in the changing political set-up. 
The trade expansion, however, will 
have to take account of the fact that 
most of these countries are already 
faced with a deficit in their balance of 
trade with Canada. Attempts to cor¬ 
rect this imbalance will have to be made, 
if the markets are to be developed. It 
is in this context that India should 
attempt to upgrade her trade with 
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15.4 
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13.6 

1,948 

13.9 

(a) UK 

1,096 

7.5 

1,480 

8.9 

791 

5.5 

738 

5.2 

(2) Other Asia of which 

982 

6.7 

1,274 

7.7 

769 

5.4 

865 

6.2 

(a) Japan 

625 

4.3 

793 

4.8 

496 

3.5 

582 

4.1 

(b) Republic of China 

123 

0.8 

142 

0.8 

27 

0.1 

19 


(c) India 

% 

0.6 

130 

0.7 

41 

0.2 

40 

0.2 

(d) Pakistan 

22 

0.1 

56 

0.3 

7 


10 


(c) Malaysia 

16 


14 


33 

0.2 

34 

0.2 

(f) Hong Kong 

18 


21 


73 

0.5 

78 

0.5 

(g) Philippines 

32 

0.2 

30 

0.1 

4 


/ 


(h) Taiwan 

12 


18 

42 

42 

0.2 

52 

0.3 

Commonwealth & Pre 








9.7 

ferential 

1,685 

It.6 

2,242 

13.6 

1,363 

9.6 

1,359 

Total 

14,504 


16,458 


14,130 


13,939 



Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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Canada. The markets are in a position 
to absorb much larger proportions of 
each other’s products; India particularly 
0 f manufactured consumer products in 
Canada. 

Canadian exports to India have varied 
considerably over the past four years 
—from Si41 million in 1967 to $96 
million in 1969, to rise once again to 
si30 million in 1970. Imports from 
India have been, on the other hand, 
more or less stable at $40 million. 

Dominance of Traditional Items 

A breakup of Canadian imports from 
India shows the dominant role played 
by traditional items such as jute tex¬ 
tiles, tea, cashew nuts and oriental 
rugs. Table II shows that even cotton 
textiles have shown a limited and fluc¬ 
tuating performance in this market. 
Non-traditional exports are of little 
consequence, the main traditional pro¬ 
ducts account for well over 80 per cent 
of such imports to Canada. Even, 
then traditional exports can hardly 
boast of a “fair” performance. Jute 
manufactures, for example, which ac¬ 
count for roughly one-third of exports 
to Canada, have been losing out to 
Pakistan whose product gained from 
s| .5 million in 1967 to $6.6 million by 
1970. In the case of tea, whilst Ceylon 
lias been holding its own on this market 
at s6.6 million, India’s share has conti¬ 
nued to fall significantly. A look at 
some of the non-traditional items such 
as garments is even more disconcert¬ 
ing Indian exports of garments made 
little headway (Table II), imports 
from Taiwan, however, rose from 
s(). | million in 1967 to s 15. 3 million 
h\ 1970. In the case of footwear, im¬ 
ports from India remained below one 
million dollar level, whereas Taiwan 
made a gain from 83.3 million in 1967 
to n 6.6 million by 1970. Similar ob¬ 
servations extend to the whole range 
of what one may term semi-maufactur- 
cd articles and products of the foundry 
and light-engineering industries. Com¬ 
munications products such as radios, 
transistors, etc. from south-east Asian 
countries, including Japan, have lite¬ 
rally Hooded this market, yet Indian 
products arc a rarity. 

This poor performance is perplexing 
in view of the relatively favourable 
access conditions for Indian products 
in the Canadian market. In 1968, ot 
the total imports of $38.3 million Irom 
India, 21 per cent only were subject to 
an average duty of 16 per cent. (The 
■ average tariff level for dutiable items 
in Canada for that year was 16.6 per 
cent). This tariff barrier compares 
to 90 per cent of imports from Japan 
^ith an average tariff of 19.5 per cent, 
% per cent of imports from Taiwan sub¬ 
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ject to a 22 per cent average tariff and, 
in the case of Hong Kong, the average 
tariff was 24 per cent. This relatively 
favourable position of India is mainly 
due to the Commonwealth Preference 
and the generally low tarifl on food 
and beverage products. 

To a casual observer of the super¬ 
markets, and departmental stores of 
western Canada in particular. Indian 
products are outstanding by their ab¬ 
sence. Whilst garments of all varieties, 
both snythetic and cotton, from Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, Japan, etc. are widely 
displayed, only occasionally docs a 
shopper come across an Indian towel 
or sheet, not to mention a garment 
per se. The same is true of footwear. 
Indian curios find their way in a lonely 
speciality corner shop; toys, curios 
and nik-naks from south-east Asia 
abound in most stores with large turn¬ 
overs. Clearly markets for such pro¬ 
ducts call for a constant survey to eva¬ 
luate consumer behaviour and contact 
by high calibre salesmen. These are 
not lacking in India. Perhaps, one rea¬ 
son for the absence of Indian products 
in such stores is the lack of contact 
between Indian suppliers and Canadian 
wholesale and retail trade. 

Large Scope 

That a large market for products 
which India can compete lor, exists 
in Canada is only loo evident. (I may 
remark in passing, that a lot of chut- 


neys, pickles, condiments, etc. arc dis¬ 
played in some stores, but almost in¬ 
variably these are manufactured in 
the UK: so label reads). That no 
efforts to tap the market has been made 
is easily seen in the range of imports 
that this country undertakes from Ja¬ 
pan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
etc. With the efforts to diversify trade, 
Canada will look to the Asian group 
both as a source of imports as well as 
markets for its exports. With the range 
of manufacturing industries of the high 
technology content types, />., capital 
goods, Canada can play an increasingly 
important role in India’s import 
trade. 

In order for this trade to materialise, 
Canadian commercial policy will look 
towards ways and means to absorbe 
Indian products. However, the con¬ 
tent of the development of this two- 
way trade, depends on the magnitude 
of effort that Indian exporters will 
make to establish a continuing rela¬ 
tionship with importers in this country. 
A good start would be in the direc¬ 
tion of an in-depth survey of the 
market for such products as fabricated 
textile materials, footwear, bolts and 
nuts, cast iron products, pipes and 
fittings, etc. I am inclined to believe that 
such a survey will be an eye-opener to 
many export organisations in India. 
Evidence till date indicates that few 
Indian businessmen know the Canadian 
markets, or is it that there has been 
really no effort to evaluate the market? 


Taiui H 

CAN \1)1 AN IMPORTS FROM INDIA 1967-1970 


(in ('$ Million) 


Products 

1967 


1%X 

Cashew Kernels 

2.4 

(4.9) 

3.2 

Sugar 

3.3 

(6.8) 

0.6 

Tea 

5.1 

(10.5) 

4.6 

Popper (black) 

0.9 


0.8 

Manganese Ore 

0.2 


0.4 

Colton Fabrics fall 
varieties) 

3.4 

(7.0) 

2.6 

Jute Textiles 

20.6 

(42.7) 

118.8 

Footwear 

0.5 


0 7 

Garments 

0.1 


0.1 

Drapes, sheets, towels, 
pillow-cases, etc. 
Rugs, mats Sl runners 

0.5 

2.2 

(4.5) 

0.3 

2.7 

Total Above 

39.2 

(81.3) 

27.8 

Total Imports front 
India 

48.2 


38.3 


I960 1970 


— 

.. 

. . 

■■■ 

-- 

(8.3) 

3.0 

(7.3) 

3.2 

(8.0) 




5.6 

(14.0) 

(12.0) 

3.6 

(8.8) 

3.7 

(9.2) 


0.6 


0.9 





0.4 


(ft.7) 

2.0 

(4 8) 

1 .4 

(3.5) 

<30.S) 

20.1 

(49.1) 

15.4 

(38,ft) 


0.8 


0.9 



0.2 


0.55 



0.3 


0.3 


(7.0) 

29 

(7.0) 

1.8 

(4.5) 

(72.5) 

33.5 

(18.9) 

34.2 

(8S.‘» 


40.9 39.8 


Non.: Figures in brackets are of total 

Source* Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ottawa. 
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Doing Business In Canada 


India’s participation in the industrial 
activity of a major country in the wes¬ 
tern hemisphere had its beginning in 
establishment of a hardboard mill in 
Canada. Anil Canada Limited, an 
associate company of Anil group of 
companies in Bombay, was established 
in 1966 to manufacture hardboard. 
Hardboard is an engineered wood pro¬ 
duct — a versatile building material 
with several different applications in 
home construction, furniture, toy manu¬ 
facturing, automobiles, etc. Its manu¬ 
facturing process utilises low grade 
hardwood which is otherwise wasted 
or burnt as fuel. The company has 
helped create full direct employment 
of about 250 persons and indirect em¬ 
ployment of about 600 men in wood 
operations. 

This 22-million dollar manufactur¬ 
ing complex built by Anil Canada 
Limited was made possible by a very 
attractive long-term debt financing by 
Industrial Estates Limited, federal go¬ 
vernment grants and by a very busi¬ 
ness-like approach and assistance given 
by the government of India by way of 
expeditious approvals and understand¬ 
ing. The company has established it¬ 
self as a responsible corporate citizen 
and employer. 

The idea of establishing this industry 
in Nova Scotia grew out of a chance 
meeting between Mr G.R. Jolly, Presi¬ 
dent of Anil Canada Limited and 
Mr R.M.W. Manuge, the then Vice- 
President of industrial Estates Limited. 
Mr Jolly was then invited to visit Nova 
Scotia and explore the possibilities of 
establishing a venture to utilise abun¬ 
dant supply of hardwood and create 
employment. 

llow State Assists Business 

Almost all the provincial govern¬ 
ments in Canada have development 
agencies to assist businessmen to estab¬ 
lish new businesses or to expand estab¬ 
lished ones. These agencies range from 
senior government departments to un¬ 
subsidised private agencies. The fe¬ 
deral government, the ten provincial 
governments, and many municipal 
corporations throughout Canada cither 
wholly maintain agencies for this pur¬ 
pose or subsidise them. The federal 
government in Ottawa maintains many 
services through the Department of 
Trade and Industry. 

Most of the provinciallv owned de¬ 
velopment agencies provide or help 
obtain long-term loans up to varying 
degrees. For instance, Industrial Es¬ 
tates Limited provides 100 per cent 
financing for plants, taking first mort¬ 
gage position, and up to 60 per cent of 
the installed value of machinery and 
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Treasurer Anil Canada Ltd. 

equipment. They also assist in negotia¬ 
ting preferential municipal tax rates 
applicable to the value of land and 
buildings. 

Federal grants are given to projects 
located in underdeveloped regions of 
the country. Area Development Grants 
arc given free to the extent of 20 per 
cent of the approved capital costs, 
which, when received by companies, 
are treated as contributed surplus. This 
programme was replaced last year by 
the Regional Economic Expansion In¬ 
centives Programme under which each 
project is reviewed and assessed, and 
depending upon the merits of each case, 
an incentive offer is made up to 35 per 
cent of capital assets including working 
capita], but excluding value of land. 
The amount of grant is subject to a 
maximum of Si 2,000,000, and the offer 
may take the form of a certain percen¬ 
tage of capital and so much per job 
created. In any project so evaluated, 
employment potential is given due 
weight in determining the amount of 
grant. 

The Department of Trade and In¬ 
dustry assists Canadian industry to 
adapt itself to technological changes, 
variations in domestic and export mar¬ 
kets: aids potentially sound industries 
to overcome problems of growth and 
development; provides industrial re¬ 
search and development. It creates and 
administers programmes to strengthen 
economic development in areas of high 
unemployment and slow growth. It 
handles general inquiries concerning 
“Programme for the Advancement of 
Industrial Technology” and ‘‘Incen¬ 
tives for Research and Development” 
programme, it also underwrites specific 
development projects which involve a 
significant advance in technology and 
which, if successful, offer good pros¬ 
pects for commercial exploitation. 

Research and Development 

The encouragement of research and 
development by Candian industry has 
become in the past decade one of the 
more expensive and rapidly growing 
activities of the federal government in 
Canada. Canadian expenditure on re¬ 
search and development rose from $20 
million in 1939 to $80 million in 1947, 
to $220 million in 1955 and to $895 mil¬ 
lion in 1967. By 1970, research and de¬ 
velopment outlays appear to have ap¬ 
proached one billion dollars. Both 
grants and tax incentives have been used 
by federal government to encourage a 
greater effort. Government and indus¬ 
try are both moving towards most 
rational science policy based on scien¬ 
tific and technological specialisation. 

Canadian industry operates in a 


free market economy, having little or 
no shelter such as is usually provided 
by high tariff walls and quotas. The 
domestic market is essentially small 
and as such industry is primarily ex¬ 
port-oriented. Some of the larger in¬ 
dustries are capable of competing with 
the US manufacturers in their own 
home ground, subject, however, to the 
pressures created by sudden imposition 
of high tariff walls or other restrictions. 

The Science Council of Canada sees 
manufacturing as the key to economic 
success for Canada. Canada is immen¬ 
sely rich in natural resources and is a 
major exporter of these resources- 
based commodities. The Council says 
that resource supplying alone cannot 
provide jobs nearly enough for one of 
the fastest growing labour forces in the 
industrial world. Manufacturing is seen 
as the seed of growth, and high tech¬ 
nology industries are the most impor¬ 
tant, for they supply and make use of 
innovation. Labour-intensive manufac¬ 
turing industries have little chance of 
success in Canada because of high 
labour costs and the country’s utter 
dependence on US market. Only in¬ 
dustries of high technological nature 
and innovation can have an equal and 
fair chance to compete in fiercely com¬ 
petitive export markets including the 
USA. 

Britain takes less than 10 per cent of 
manufactured goods from Canada. 
Japan takes none of any significance, 
while the USA is Canada’s largest single 
buyer. There is no other major outlet 
for Canadian manufactured goods on 
the horizon in the foreseeable future. 

Export-Oriented Industries 

Export-oriented industries have suffe¬ 
red a setback due to Canadian dollar 
revaluation in June 1970, and is now 
further handicapped by the US 10 per 
cent additional duty. Both the USA and 
Canada arc trying their utmost to ex¬ 
port and create new jobs, whereas the 
new economic measures taken by the 
US government tend to vastly change 
the competitive postures of the two 
countries. 

Indian businessmen will find that 
the business climate is generally con¬ 
ducive for investment, and the govern¬ 
ment and industry relationships less 
irksome than they are accustomed to. 
Service industries, such as communica¬ 
tions, transportation, banking, etc., 
are generally far more efficient and less 
irritating than people in India are accus¬ 
tomed to. The government regulations 
and restrictions are not as frustrating 
as one might experience in a developing 
country. 
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The Wheat Chain to India 


0vi:r the years wheat has proved to 
be an initial bond between India and 
Canada, as evidenced by the 158 mil¬ 
lion bushels Canada has given to 
India over the last decade or so. The 
pattern was altered only slightly in 
recent years when rapeseed joined wheat 
in the flow of food aid shipments. 

The areas of Canada that supply this 
wheat lie in her three Prairie provinces, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
The climate of this region is semi-arid 
with an average rainfall of 17.1 inches 
yearly. 

Each time the Aicbar Jayanti or any 
Indian flag ship empties a cargo of 
Canadian wheat in Calcutta or Bombay, 
it is closing the link in a chain of ope¬ 
rations that stretches back some 11,000 
miles to these Canadian Prairies. This 
chain between a Prairie fanner and an 
Indian consumer is a complex one in 
terms of the number of organisations 
needed to link it together. 

One organisation that plays a vital 
role in this operation is the Canadian 
Wheat Board. In brief, the Wheat 
•Board acts as Canada’s sole marketing 
agency for wheat, oats and barley. But 
to gam an appreciation of its position 
in the Canadian grain industry, a 
recant of its history is needed. 

Origin of the Board 

The Board owes its origin mostly 
to the general economic instability of 
the 1920’s and 30’s and the depression 
that befell agriculture markets at that 
time. From the trials of this period 
grew a desire on the part of the western 
Canadian producers for a collective 
action to protect their interest. The 
Board was formed by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment in 1935 with the duty “to sell and 
dispose of, from time to time, all wheat 
which the Board may acquire, for such 
prices as it may consider reasonable, 
with the object of promoting the sale 
and use of Canadian wheat in world 
markets.’* 

The Wheat Board’s assigned task, 
as the sole marketing agency of wheal, 
oats and barley, involves three specific 
objectives : 

To market as much grain as pos¬ 
sible at the best price that can be 
obtained; 

To provide Prairie grain producers 
with price stability; and 

To ensure that each grain producer 
gets his fair share of the available 
markets each year. 

These are major responsibilities, as 


each is vital to the welfare of the Prairie 
grain producer. 

The process of orderly marketing is 
started at every Prairie farm. This is 
for two reasons. Firstly, it is essential 
that the kind and grade of grain needed 
to meet sales commitments is delivered 
by producers to country elevators. 
Secondly, with the Prairie farmer’s 
well-known ability to produce large 
quantities of grain, it is important that 
delivery opportunities be allocated 
fairly among all grain producers. 

The Canadian Wheat Board achieves 
both objectives through its delivery 
quota system. Under this system, a 
producer's share of the markets avail¬ 
able is based on the amount of land he 
assigns to a particular crop. Quotas 
are established for set periods of time 
during the crop year. As the market 
requirements increase, a second or 
third quota can be opened to bring in 
the needed supplies. To encourage 
prompt delivery, these quotas are ter¬ 
minated, in sequence, after a suitable 
length of time for delivery has passed. 

The Board’s quota policies are imple¬ 
mented through a system of delivery 
permit books. These books, issued to 
producers at the start of each crop 
year, provide a running record of a 
producer’s grain deliveries during a 
crop-year and becomes his passport to 
Canada’s grain industry. 

Quotas arc not necessarily adjusted 
at the same time in all areas. Depend¬ 
ing on circumstances, they may be 
confined temporarily to specific areas 
where the needed grain is available or 
where space in country elevators is 
sufficient to handle additional producer 
deliveries. Again, depending on market 
requirements, quotas may be confined 
to specified grades of particular grains. 

Price-Pooling System 

Price stability for a crop year on 
grain marketed by Prairie producers is 
achieved through a price-pooling sys¬ 
tem. In a very general way, this means 
that the price received for a particular 
kind and grade of grain, say No. 1 
Canada Western Red Spring Wheat 
during a crop year is Spooled” in a 
single fund. After the year’s crop has 
been sold, or transferred to the new 
pool set up for the following year, the 
prices received for the kind and grade 
of grain involved are averaged out to 
form the basis of the full payment to 
the producer. 

This procedure doesn’t mean a produ¬ 


cer has to wait until after the end ol a 
crop year before he gets his money. A 
partial, or initial, payment is made to 
the producer when he delivers grain 
to one of western Canada’s 5,000 
country elevators. A final payment is 
made to producers after a “pool” has 
been closed and the expenses incurred 
by the Board have been deducted. 

The actual operation of the price 
pooling system is much more involved 
than this general outline would suggest. 
Each grain is handled in a separate 
pool and the final payment made to 
the producer after the end of the crop 
year is based on the grades of grain he 
delivered. The accounting and calcu¬ 
lations involved in the operations of a 
price pool are extensive and the Board 
uses computers to carry out a large 
part of the task. 

Operation of the Pool 

The pools operated by the Board arc 
based on prices received for grain at a 
terminal point. That’s how Canadian 
grain is sold. But the cost* of handling, 
storing, processing (cleaning and do¬ 
ing). shipping and marketing grain are 
substantial. These costs are deducted 
from the producer’s payment in two 
stages. Rail freight charges and the cost 
of handling at a country elevator are 
deducted from the producer’s initial 
payment when he delivers the grain. 
Other costs such as interest, insurance, 
terminal elevator charges and the 
Board’s own operating expenses, arc 
applied against the price pool for each 
grain. Any profits are returned to the 
producer in the form of a final payment. 

The advantages of a price pooling 
arrangement to a Prairie grain producer 
are considerable. By knowing that his 
final return on grain will be based on 
the average price obtained during a 
crop year, a producer need not be con¬ 
cerned about the price fluctuations that 
can occur from day to day, week to 
week or from one month to another. 

The ability to deliver the kind, grades 
and quantities of grain to Canada’s 
customers when needed is vital to the 
success of the Wheal Board’s marketing 
programme. That’s why it is essential 
that the Wheat Board, as the selling 
agency for the main grains delivered 
by Prairie producers, have the control 
over the movement of all grains from 
country elevators to Canada's export 
ports to make sure that one particular 
type of grain does not occupy a dispro¬ 
portionate share of ihe space in the 
handling system. 

With the si*c of the Canadian Prai- 
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budget. Once the budget is ratified hv 
the Canadian government and the 
funds are made available the Wheat 
Board is brought into the picture, but 
not before. 

Using its delivery system outlined 
earlier, the Board will place the wheat 
at a port for export shipment. The 
port location and time of delivery are 
worked out by negotiations between 
the Board, its agents, the exporters 
and the India Supply Mission. The 
Board also maintains a direct contact 
with the Mission in these negotiations 
to be sure that the desired port and 
shipping position are available. 

The responsibilities of the wheat 
board are taken over by the Indian 
Mission once the vessel leaves port. 
From this point on, the mission steers 
the shipment to India, its final desti¬ 
nation. And so the chain is complete. 
Over the years, the wheat chain has 
become a vital Jink between these two 
nations. However, in 1973, it will 
probably be discarded as this is the 
year that India expects to be self-suffi¬ 
cient in food production. Hopefully, 
the commodities that will flow between 
these countries in the future will be as 
successful at bonding them together, 
as wheat has been in the past. 


HOWE (INDIA) PRIVATE LIMITED 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


PLANNING—DESIGN-CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION: 

Marine and Harbour Engineering, Bulk Material Handling 
and Processing, Industrial Plant Layout and Design, Food and 
Agriculture (all types of Grain Handling, Processing and Sto¬ 
rage, Feed Mills, Flour Mills, Rice Mills, Malt and Sugar Plants, 
Fisli Processing Plants, Vegetable Plants, Fertilizer Plants) and 
Nuclear Engineering. 
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ries, the many different kinds and 
grades of grain produced, thfe large 
number of country elevators invoked 
and the long distances that grain has 
to be moved for export, the movement 
oi Prairie grain is a highly complex 
task. Extensive forward planning and 
a high degree of co-ordination within 
the grain handling and transportation 
industry is required to achieve an effi¬ 
cient grain movement. 

As mentioned before, the Wheat 
Board is the sole marketing agency 
lor Prairie wheat, oats and barley sold 
inter-provincially or abroad. These 
arc the main crops grown on the Cana¬ 
dian plains. Other crops, such as rye, 
rapcsecd. flaxseed, buckwheat and mus¬ 
tard, are marketed by private traders. 

The sale of Prairie grain depends on 
a number of factors. These include 
the amount ol grain overseas coun¬ 
tries need in addition to their own pro¬ 
duction; the quantity and quality of 
grain available from Canada and other 
exporters; price, and in some cases, 
the kind of credit terms that are 
offered. 

Once the terms of a contract between 
the Board and another government 
have been established, the detailed ar¬ 
rangements arc carried out by the 
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private export company, acting as the 
Wheat Board’s agent. In regard to 
shipments to India, the Board enters 
into a contract with the Canadian 
government who, in this case, are 
purchasing the grain for India, and the 
details, as in the commercial sale, arc 
carried out by the agents. 

While the Wheat Board’s operations 
form the heart of the wheat chain, its 
impetus comes from the Canadian 
International Development Agency 
(CIDA), which administers Canada’s 
food-aid programme. 

In the case of India, CIDA, the Wheat 
Board and India’s representative in 
North America, the India Supply Mis¬ 
sion, work in close co-operation to 
ensure that the shipments move smo¬ 
othly from one country to the other. 
The Development Agency's represen¬ 
tatives in India conduct a survey each 
year, of the country’s food requirements 
and production potential. Based on 
this survey an estimate of the pro¬ 
gramme necessary to fill India’s needs 
is drawn up for confirmation by the 
Indian government. 

Following this confirmation, the esti¬ 
mate is sent to Ottawa where CIDA 
officials incorporate it into their overall 
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Sketch of latest addition to 
Canada s largest hardboard 
mill, located at Chester, in 
the province of Nova Scotia 
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Consulting Services in India & Abroad 



Rajasthan Atomic Power Project 


THE COMPANY PROVIDES CONSULTANCY AND 
PROJECT MANAGEMENT SERVICES FOR 

* Chemical, Pctro Chemical & Fertilizer Plants. 

* Power generation nuclear, thermal and hydro. 

* Hotel and large building Projects. 

* Industrial Plants. 

* Communications and control. 

* Power transmission and distribution. 

* Water treatment and environmental control. 

* Mining and Metallurgy. 

* Pulp and Paper Projects. 

" Food, Beverage, Brewery. 

* Agro Industry and resource development. 

* Gas and Oil. 

* Nuclear Projects. 

* Materials and bulk handling Pipelines. 

151 Airports, aerospace and rapid transit. 

* Desalination. 


Annapurna—Hilton Hotel Kathmandu Nepal 




montreal engineering international limited 

ENGINEERING CENTRE, MATHEW ROAD, BOMBAY 4 BR INDIA 

Correspondence: Pott Beg 3014 
Tel: 353421; Telex: 011-3329 
Cables: "Monencoe" 
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Indla-Canada Consultancy Venture 


W J. SMITH (Vice-President) 
MECO (Montreal Engineering 
Company Limited, Canada) 
and Director MEIL. 


A H- ISMAIL (Director 
and General Manager) 

MEIL (Montreal Engineering 
International Limited, India) 


Collaboration in Consultancy 

Professionals havt, generally not 
found it difficult to work with each 
other, even on projects involving en¬ 
gineers and scientists of many count- 
tries. In the various fields of engineer¬ 
ing, professional association has histo¬ 
rically been normal practice. 

During the last two decades, as (he 
scale of project work has grown in 
magnitude, it has been found desirable 
and workable to form joint organisa¬ 
tions, often within a corporate frame¬ 
work. 

One such organisation is Montreal 
Fngineering International Limited 
(MEIL), an Indian Company with a 
majority Indian holding and a parti¬ 
cipation by Montreal Engineering 
Company Limited (MECo) of Canada. 

This Indian Company MEIL, is a 
consultant for nuclear projects of the 
Department of Atomic Energy of the 
Government of India, and is currently 
engaged in providing engineering 
services for the Rajasthan Atomic 
Power Project and a Hea'y Water 
Project, both near Kota in Rajasthan. 
MF1L is aKo consultant for the Anna- 
puma-Hillon Hotel in Kathmandu. 
Nepal. 

MECo's International Development 

Montreal Engineering Company 
Limited was founded in 1907. The 
company now has nearly a thousand em¬ 
ployees at its head office in Montreal, 
and offices or representations in some 
40 countries around the world. Starting 
with the engineering of power projects 
about 60 years ago, MECo today pro¬ 
vides engineering and project manage¬ 
ment for projects ranging from micro¬ 
hydro power through industrial, chemi¬ 
cal, petro-chemical pipeline, food bever¬ 
age and brewery, pulp and paper, com¬ 
munications, mining and metallurgy, 
rapid transit, airports and aerospace, 
materials and bulk handling, gas and 
oil, de-salination, pollution control 
and water treatment, agro-industry and 


resource development to nuclear power 
and its associated engineering. This de¬ 
velopment and diversification has 
been achieved over the last two de¬ 
cades by a process of association. 
MECo's holding Company MONEN- 
CO has acquired interest in a number 
of specialist consultant groups, and 
has been able to forge a working rela¬ 
tionship which allows each to develop 
optimally, and the group to draw in¬ 
creasing strength from the growth of 
each individual specialist unit. MECo 
has, since 1956, been owned by its 
senior staff and the principle of co-opera¬ 
tive endeavour has been as fruitful for 
MECo within its own structure as it has 
been for MONENCO as a group. As 
a result of this experience, MECo's 
international activity has always been 
oriented to the national interest of each 
country which MECo has served. The 
company ha* adapted itself well and 
operated in each country so as to supple¬ 
ment professional skill and technical 
capability rather than substitute for 
it. 

MECo and India 

The company's development in India 
started in 1953. The contracts then 
were with the Canadian External Aid 
Office (Colombo Plan), and the first 
major involvement of Montreal Engi¬ 
neering in India was in 1955 when the 
company made a feasibility report on 
the Kundah Hydro-Electric project of 
the Madras State Electricity Board. 
The company was then retained as con¬ 
sultant for stages 1 and II and for 
a portion of stage 111. The Kundah 
project has a total capacity of 306,000 
KVA and the stage 111 was completed 
in 1964. 

Also in 1955 under Colombo Plan 
the company was retained as con¬ 
sultant for the UMTRU Hydro- 
Elcctric project of the Assam State 
Electricity Board. This project has 
a capacity of 10,500 KVA and 
was later completed in 1957. There was 
a later extension in UMTRU, also 


carried out by the company, and this 
was completed in 1968. 

In 1963, Montreal Engineering was 
engaged as consultant for the selection 
and purchase of equipment for the Rana 
Pratap Sugar and Kola Hydro-Electric 
Projects in Rajasthan. 

Jn 1963 Montreal Engineering was 
retained by the Department of Atomic 
E nergy. Government of India^isconsul- 
tant for the Rajasthan’Atomic Power 
Project. The company's responsibilities 
included the design, construction and 
supervision for the whole project ex¬ 
cept for the nuclear reactor. The sta¬ 
tion has two 220 MW turbo-generators. 
For the first unit 60 per cent of the 
equipment was purchased in Canada 
and 40 per cent in India. For the second 
unit, these figures have been reversed. 
Much credit for this is due to the com¬ 
pany's perseverance in locating indi¬ 
genous sources and then ensuring by 
rigid quality surveillance that the high 
standards required by a nuclear pro¬ 
ject were complied with. The total 
cost of the RAPP 1 and RAPP II pro¬ 
jects is sl80 million. 

MEIL s Incorporation in India 

The experience of Indian operations 
gained on these projects and the excel¬ 
lent relations with Indian professionals 
which stemmed from this work contri¬ 
buted to MECo’s decision to take a 
long-term view of India’s growing po¬ 
tential. The reasoning briefly was: 

(a) The size and resources of the 

country would obviously require 
large engineering eJVort in all 
fields. 

(b) At the stage of development 
many new fields of expertise 
would have to be developed 
which already existed in countries 
such as Canada. Since Canada 
has in fact quite recently passed 
the early stages of develop¬ 
ment which India is now going 

through, the Canadian experience 
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has great relevance to Indian 
conditions. 

(c) The human resources of the 

country were particularly att¬ 
ractive. There is a large pool 
of engineering graduates, and 
there are qualified and experien¬ 
ced Indian engineers in all basic 
disciplines. 

(d) Relations between Canada and 
India have been good in the past 
and may confidently be expected 
to continue so. 

(e) India should be a good base 
from which to develop work in 
neighbouring countries. 

(f) Growth of Indian expertise is 
rapid enough so that even if the 
Canadian involvement in India 
increased very fast in volume of 
project work, the number of 
Canadians seconded to the In¬ 
dian company could be expected 
to decrease. 

This thinking of MECo led to the 
incorporation of the Indian com¬ 
pany, Montreal Engineering Inter¬ 
national Limited (MEIL), jointly with 
Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd. The 
Indian partner brought to the joint 
venture its own special background and 
the distinction that goes with its repu¬ 
tation as a leader on the Indian tech¬ 
nological scene. 

MElL’s Growth and Prospects 

The Indian company was incorporated 
in 1967. All the Indian work of the 
Canadian company was transferred to 
the Indian company, and MEIL now has 
a head office staff of over 100 people 
in Bombay, of whom 70 are qualified 
engineers and draftsmen. All this staff 
is Indian. Canadian engineering per¬ 
sonnel at the head office number three 
at the present time and inspection two. 
It is expected to continue this trend, in 
the sense that specialist Canadian per¬ 
sonnel be called upon only to rc-in- 
force the Indian group for particular 
project technology requirements. Since 
MEIL works in a sphere of sophistica¬ 
ted technology, the capability to in¬ 
duct specialists on short notice and even 
for brief periods is as important as 
the developed organisation which the 
Indian company provides as the me¬ 
dium for an efficient application of the 
specialist effort. The kind of specialists 
which MECo is able to second to 
MEIL for short or long term assistance 
would not normally be available to 
the Indian company were it not for 
this association. The future holds a 
prospect of reciprocity in this respect. 
MEIL is developing a capability within 
itself which it may, on occasion, be 
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able to second profitably to the Cana¬ 
dian company on its projects either 
within Canada or internationally. 
MECo Canada is well aware of the 
potential which this affords and has 
hopes that MEIL India may in future 
contribute to an increase in the viabi¬ 
lity of the group’s international opera¬ 
tions. 

Technology is International 

The international exchange of know¬ 
how has reached proportions of such 
magnitude today that consultancy can¬ 
not but be an international operation. 

India today imparts know-how as 
well as importing it. This export of 
technology from India, although not 
large in absolute terms, does indicate 
the progess the country has made in 
the last two decades. 

All countries import know-how. It 
is not a measure of a country’s techni¬ 
cal maturity, therefore, that it imports 
know-how, since all the developed 
countries of the world purchase tech¬ 
nology. Specialist engineering, and 
process and design development, in 
one country soon finds purchasers in 
other countries, both developed and 
developing. It is recognised that there 
is no economic advantage in producing 
all one's own know-how. In the first 
half century of its development, Japan 
imported the major part of its techno¬ 
logy. and in the second half centuiy of 
its development, Japan still imports 
technology. In absolute terms, Japan 
probably imports many times more 
technology per year today than India 
docs. Clearly, therefore, it is a gross 
simplification to compute either a 
nation’s development or its national 
interest in terms of the volume of tech¬ 
nology imported by it. 

The measure of India's technical nu - 
turity lies rather in this that, for any 
project new to the country, India today 
does not import much more technology 
than would a developed country under 
similar circumstances, except to the 
extent that some equipment required 
for that project may not be available in¬ 
digenously. It is important to evaluate 
in’engineering terms the effect of that 
last factor. Whereas a component of 
engineering is always imported together 
with imported equipment, it is certainly 
a plus factor that the existence of compe¬ 
tent consultancy within the country 
can assist substantially in reducing the 
quantum of imports on every Indian 
project. 

As the country’s industrial produc¬ 
tion increases both in scope and sophis¬ 
tication, the engineering input to new 
projects becomes proportionately more 
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indigenous. This growing indigenous 
input in turn affects beneficially the 
quality and quantity of Indian indust¬ 
rial production. 

Since the cost of engineering is a 
relatively small part of total product 
cost, it is nationally profitable to apply 
the small input of international tech¬ 
nology in order to obtain a product 
which has so much greater value in its 
finished foim. 

Consultancy, Technology, Capital an* 
Time in National Planning 

Timely application of technology 
buys time for a country, and time being 
important for developing countries, 
it should be evaluated tangibly. On 
project scale, time can be translated 
into money by simple equation with 
loss of output. Even a straightforward 
projection of this type shows that the 
project decision making process can¬ 
not function unless technology regu¬ 
larly provides the right data at the right 
time for informed decisions throughout 
, the schedule of a project. Since project 
* schedules depend primarily upon time¬ 
ly decision-making, it is clear that 
technology is the key to the economic 
viability of every project, nor merely 
because of its own inherent value, but 
by its contribution to the time-scales 
ol projeci value. 

Blowing this up on a national scale 
it becomes more complex, though still 
possible, to equate time with money 
and with the total national product. 
Then the equation between time and 
technology is meaningfully viewed in 
perspective with the national eflort. 
There is clearly a multiplier effect here, 
and it is by an intelligent operation ol 
this multiplier that a national effort 
can keep itself geared to world pio- 
gress. 

Consultancy, and moic generally 
professional service, is the link between 
the generation and integration of tech¬ 
nology and its application to productive 
enterprise. This co-ordinating process 
costs only a small part of the large re¬ 
quirement of capital and the associa¬ 
ted commitment of time which it cont- 
trols and fructifies. 

All developing countries arc prone, 
and quite naturally so, to ensure that 
this particular input to national de¬ 
velopment has national emphasis in 
spite of its provenly international cha¬ 
racter. Such emphasis can work either 
to national advantage or disadvantage, 
depending on how and where the em¬ 
phasis is applied. A project which is 
denied the technology it needs, merely 
because that technology is not indigen¬ 
ous, may waste large proportions of the 
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capital and time committed to that jwro- 
ject. A fractional reduction in project 
cost obtained by skimping on techno¬ 
logy may result in losing upto a quarter 
of the project annual output. This is 
equivalent to losing a quarter of the 
capital and time devoted to that pro¬ 
ject for ♦he saving of one or two per¬ 
cent. The multiplier works in reverse 
too, so that when this twenty-five per 
cent projet less is translated into conse¬ 
quential loss in the total national pro¬ 
duct, the overall value loss is far grea¬ 
ter. The cumulative effect of individual 
project loss — not necessarily for this 
same reason — can be devastating for 
any nation’s long-term objectives. For¬ 
tunately, there is today a widespread 
realisation that the daily decision-mak¬ 
ing processes need an information 
input which international technology 
should supply. 

The Future for ME1L 

MEIL participates in implementing 
the programmes of the Department of 
Atomic Energy (DAE) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The country’s power 
development programme includes a 
fair component of nuclear power. It 
has been established that the role of 
nuclear power should increase within 
the context of national power planning, 
and, in this country as elsewhere, nuc¬ 
lear power has already become a viable 
supplement to conventional power gene¬ 
ration. 

The resources position will obvi¬ 
ously dictate, as it has during the past 
few years, the realisation of DAE pro¬ 
grammes. There is, however, a for¬ 
ward looking and an optimism which 
is infectious, and MEIL hopes for a 
a full load of such work as the planning 
progresses into projects. 

Together with this, the company 
should diversify and broaden its base 
of work. The Canadian company 
MECo has, as described earlier, orga¬ 
nised itself to engage in a wide field of 
consultancy. Under the conditions 
of corporate competition which consul¬ 
tants face today, a broad base of acti¬ 
vity is essential for survival and growth. 
When there are deficiencies in one area 
of work, there are often opportunities 
in another. 

The export opportunities for an In¬ 
dian consultant such as MEIL are 
extensive, and association with the 
Canadian company MECo is an ad¬ 
vantage which should be fully exploi¬ 
ted. In order to do so, MEIL needs 
to broden its base of activity and incor¬ 
porate within its field such project work 
as will demonstrate to its foreign clients 
a spectrum of experience to meet their 
needs. 


At ZENITH 

steel has many faces 

The touQh face of steel 

ZENITH Steel Pipes are unmatched for 

strength. Accuracy. Rupture-free operation. 

Lesser maintenance. The world's toughest 
pipe orders come to ZENITH. From 39 coun¬ 
tries. Which fetched ZENITH the Government 
of India's coveted Certificate of Merit for 
Outstanding Export Performance for 1966-68. 

The sharp face of steel 
ZENITH Industrial Knives cut smooth, cut 
costs and regrinds when you have anything 
to cut, chop, chip, shear or slit. Whether it's 
bamboo, wood, hot or cold metals. Knives 
made from high alloy steel, heat-treated for 
excellent toughness and carefully ground to 
close tolerances. 

The smooth fact of steel 
ZENITH Metal-working Rollers are made 
from specially selected alloy steel, for in¬ 
creased output and maximum wear-resistance 
if) tube-forming, sizing and straightening. 



ZENITH STEEL PIPES LIMITED 

Moti Mihal, 195, Churchgate Reclamation. Bombay 20 BR 
Telephone: 294445 Cable: ZENPIPES Telex: 011-2458 
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Canada Calls for More Attention 


The Stagnation in India’s exports to 
Canada in recent years does not 
seem to have received attention in 
New Delhi. According to the statis* 
tics issued by the government of 
Canada, the total imports from India 
in 1970 were valued at S 39,821,000 
compared to $ 40,905,000 in 1969 and 
$38,304,000 in 1968. There are few 
tariff barriers for trading with Canada. 
Nevertheless, India does not appear 
to have made energetic efforts to sell 
her goods to this large and expanding 
market. 

In 1970, Canada imported from 
Japan goods valued at $ 581,715,000 
and from Hong Kong worth 
$ 78,486,000 compared to less than 
$ 40 million from India. In the current 
year also, our exports to Canada have 
not been picking up. In the first five 
months of 1971, Canada's imports 
from India amounted onlv to 
$ 10,457,000 compared to $ 12,721,000 
in the same months of 1970. 

Even some of our traditional goods 
have been unable to make headway in 
Canada. For example, Canada’s 
imports from India of jute broad 
woven labries up to 50" declined from 
S 9,311,388 in 1969 10 $ 9,087.379 in 
1970, fabrics over 50" to 100" from 
$ 1,705,241 to S 1,522,404, and fabrics 
over 100' from $ 9,032,606 to 
$4,757,471. Competition from Pakis¬ 
tan and synthetics is said to be mainly 
responsib'e for the set-back to our 
jute fabrics in Canada. The Indian 
High Commission in Ottawa has ex- 
pres-ed the hope that the Jute Corpora¬ 
tion will be able to take appropriate 
steps to promote the export of jute 
goods. But how effective can the 
Corporation be unless the jute indus¬ 
try is helped to maximise production 
and assure delivery according to sche¬ 
dules ? 

India’s cotton fabrics also did not 
do well in Canada in 1970 as will be 
clear from the figures given alongside. 

Last year, the Cotton Textile Export 
Promotion Council sponsored a dele¬ 
gation to Canada to study the market 
trends but it is not known what steps 
the council has taken to improve our 
exports to that counrrv. Meanwhile 
towards the end of last year, Canada 
set up a Textile and Clothing Board 
which is empowered to recommend 
to the government the imposition of 
quotas or surcharges on imports that 
are likely to affect the textile industry. 

But some of our food products 
seem to sell very well in Canada. For 
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example, Canada imported from India 
raw sugar valued at S 5,581,457 in 
1970 compared to a negligible quantity 
in the previous year. Tea imports 
from our country improved from 
$3,620,394 in 1969 to $ 3.719,881 in 
the next year but imports of coffee fell 
from $ 106,689 to $ 53,424 in this 
period. Our ginger, pepper, and other 
spices had a better demand in 1970 
than in the preceding year. Our export 
of cashewnuts also were higher at 

TEXTILE IMPORTS INTO CANADA 


($ Canadian) 


Variety 

1969 

1970 

Duck and allied 
fabrics, cotton 

451,761 

161,525 

Drill twill warp 
sateen cotton, un¬ 
bleached 

54,300 

2,044 

Drill twill warp 
sateen cotton blea¬ 
ched 

73.695 

494 

Drill twill warp 
sateen cotton co¬ 
loured 

68,490 

29,587 

Cheese budage, 
tobacco cloth, 
cotton 

12,051 

6,676 

Print cloth & 
sheeting cotton 
bleached 

101,112 

52,740 ■ 

Print cloth & 
sheeting cotton, 
unbleached 

185,102 

146,495 

Print cloth & 
sheeting cotton, 
coloured 

239,689 

169,233 

Flannel napped 
fabric cotton, un¬ 
bleached & blea¬ 
ched 

102,806 

68,029 

Flannel napped 
fabric cotton, 

coloured 

168,761 

42,845 

Towelling, cotton 
except terry cloth 

23,326 

2,029 

Terry cloth, 

cotton 

78,831 

14,423 

Broad woven 

fabrics cotton, 
unbleached 

73,906 

51,851 


$ 3,249,674 in 1970 against $3,005,100 
in 1969, But the export of our pea¬ 
nuts fell steeply from $ 1,501,878 in 
1969 to just $ 21,605 in the next year 
mainly because of competition from 
Taiwan and other sources. 

Our marine products have excellent 
prospects in Canada, considering that 


her annual imports of this item from 
various sources have been of the 
order of $ 41 million. India’s share 
in these imports in 1970 was $ 119,000 
compared to only $ 7,000 in the pre¬ 
vious year. It is necessary to explore 
the prospects for more exports of this 
item to Canada, Exporters of sea 
foods have been facing many prob¬ 
lems such as the non-availability of 
large trawlers and fishing boats, 
inadequate supply of tin plates for 
packing, and lack of organised methods 
for breeding frogs as in China and 
Japan. The Indian High Commission 
in Ottawa has suggested that India 
should invite officials from the 
Department of Fisheries of Canada 
so that they can satisfy themselves 
about the processing of our sea-foods, 
their packing, and quality control. 
This suggestion needs early implemen¬ 
tation. 

Our handicrafts and jewellery seem 
to be gaining popularity in Canada. 
This is clear from the following figu¬ 
res, showing their import from India 
in the last two years : 

HANDICRAFT IMPORTS 
INTO CANADA 


( $ Canadian) 



1969 

1970 

Gem diamonds, 
cut but unset 

64,067 

84,942 

Gem and orna¬ 
mental stones 

110,945 

124,098 

Jewellery of pre¬ 
cious metals 

25.990 

14,300 

Costume jewellery. 

41,068 

72,461 

Pearls, strung 

pierced, except 
necklaces 

581 

1,111 

Paintings & pas¬ 
tels, made by 
hand 

2,047 

8,659 

Sculptures and 
statues 

2,852 

313 

Antiques, at least 
100 years old 

3,002 

3,744 

Collections and 
collectors items 

21,408 

28,184 

Art and decora- 
• tive ware, glass 


1,215 

Art and decora¬ 
tive ware 

234,439 

249,568 

Novelties and art 
goods 

19,660 

4,670 

Bells, chimes and 
gongs 

12,426 

19,684 


Though some items like jewellery of 
precious stones and novelties and art 
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There Is a shortage of 82 million houses in India 


LIC is building hoiiies- 
doing what is 
most needed today 


A growing population, a growing 
gap in housing. LIC has already 
invested over Rs. 300 crores in 
housing loans. 

Loans to State Governments 
have financed housing schemes 
all over the country, in cities, 
towns, industrial townships. 

Total loans granted to Housing 
Boards and Housing 
Co-operatives amount to 
Rs. 87.22 crores during recent 
years. The ‘Own Your Home* 
Scheme gives policy-holders 



LIC—privileged to be 
a People’s Trust 



an opportunity to build their 
own homes. 

A new venture by LIC is the 
Township started at Borivli, * 
Bombay, which will provide 
for 4,000 fiats. This is the first of > 
the model townships that LIC 
plans to build and would be 
followed up at Bangalore, 
Lucknow, Hyderabad, Calcutta, 
and other places soon. 

LIC believes in providing 
essentials . And a decent home is 
amone the most vital. 
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goods suffered a set-back in the Iasi $1,422 to $ 15,014. prefer a few items like coaster hub 

year, the export performance of the brakes and tubes to be imported from 

other items was encouraging. But in The exporters of our engineering Europe and fitted into our bicycles 
the current year, some ofourhandi goods need to give greater attention before exporting them to Canada, 

crafts seem to lose ground in Canada, to Canada. According to the Engineer- Indian manufacturers should consider 

For example, in the first five months ing Export Promotion Council, the feasibility of this suggestion, 

of 1971, Canada imported from India the value of our engmeering goods 

gems, diamonds, cut but unset, valued exported to Canada was Rs 51,21,292 There are several other items like 
at only $ 3,063 compared to $ 26,320 in 1970-71 compared to Rs 54,03,924 footwear, furniture, floor coverings, 

in the same per.od of the previous in the preceding year. However, the processed foods, and certain types of 

year, and the import of gem and export of some in lividual items in the chemicals which can be exported to 

ornamental stones amounted to just engineering group has done well in this Canada in increasing quantities. It is 

S 139 against $ 42,354 in January- market. For example, our auto parts true there are handicaps like exces- 

May 1970. However, Canada's imports and bicycle parts seem to be popular sive shipping freight. Even so, with 

of costume jewellery from India rose in Canada. Canada's total import of persistence and imaginative efforts, 

sharply from $ 10,578 in the first live bicycles and spares were valued at India should be able to obtain a 

months of 1970 to $ 24,208 in the $ 11 million in 1970 and our products higher share in Canada’s import trade, 

similar months of 1971, art and deco- can have better prospects in that coun- despite the keen competition from 

rative ware from $1,347 to $ 106,342, try. An official report from Ottawa other countries including the Peopled 

and bells, chimes and gongs from has suggested that importers would Rupublic of China. 


Indian Textiles in Canada 


Tlxtile js a sensitive industry in Ca¬ 
nada. There were constant complaints 
from the local textile industry for pro¬ 
tection from low-cost imports. One 
of the points mentioned in the speech 
from the Throne at the opening session 
of the Parliament in September 1970 
was an indication on the part of the 
government to take adequate measures 
to place the Canadian textile industry, 
on a sound footing. Later, Industry, 
Trade & Commerce Minister, Mr Pepin 
explained the proposal in detail. Justify¬ 
ing action contemplated, the minister 
said: 

“Present policies regarding low-cost 
imports have become increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to administer and have meant se¬ 
vere disruption and hardship to pro¬ 
ducers and workers". Tn spite ol the 
efficiency in productivity of the industry, 
the minister continued, the industry 
had not been able to “compete on 
most standard type products with im¬ 
ports from low-cost or low-price sup¬ 
pliers —Japan, the developing countries 
and state-trading economies—because 
the wage differential or export pricing 
policies of those countries". 

The government was not in favour 
of more severe measures for. the mi¬ 
nister added: “Such a policy of ‘global 
containment' or comprehensive rest¬ 
raints on low-cost textiles would have 
signified an important departure in 
Canadian trade and industrial policy". 
Elaborating the measures his depart¬ 
ment had in view, Mr Pepin said: 
“Government would consider the ra¬ 
tionalisation of the textile tariff, in¬ 
cluding the removal of existing anoma¬ 
lies whereby more protection is given to 
some materials than to the products 
made of those materials". The Depart- 
scc jjent ol National Revenue would adopt 

Srovcd methods of investigating 


EXPORT OF COTTON TEXTILES FROM INDIA TO CANADA 



Cotton Piece- 
goods 

Cotton Yarn 

Apparel 

Hosiery 

Others 

Total 

Year 

Qty. 

Value 

Qty. 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 


Lakh 

Lakh 

Lakh 

Lakh 

Lakh 

Lakh 

Lakh 

Lakh 


s. mtrs 

Rs 

s. mtrs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1971 

(Jan- 

June) 

25.2 

41.3 

neg 

0.3 

2.9 

0.2 

12.7 

57.4 

1970 

68.0 

96.9 

0.4 

2.8 

11.6 

0.3 

24.2 

135.8 

1969 

83.0 

127.6 

0.2 

1.2 

4.5 

0.2 

21.6 

155.1 

1968 

110.2 

168.6 

0.1 

0.4 

0.7 

neg 

23.4 

193.1 

1967 

132.2 

208.4 

neg 

0.1 

1.0 — 

32.6 

242.1 


IMPORTS OF COTTON MANUFACTURES FROM INDIA TO CANADA 
DURING 1968,1969 AND 1970 (Variety-wise) 


(Quantity in pieces) 

(Value in thousand Canadian Dollars) 


Sr. Description — 

No. 

1968 


1969 


1970 

1 

Quantity 

Value Quantity Value Quantity 

Value 

1. Bedspreads, Textile 

12,905 

19 

5,591 

11 

18,577 

36 

2. Bed-sheets 

54,048 

42 

22,354 

22 

11,599 

18 

3. Cotton Pillowcases 

370,150 

75 

73,200 

16 

225,120 

43 

4. Table Cloths 

1,796 

3 

370 

1 

699 

1 

5. Table Napkins, Textile 

6. Table Dresser, Covers, 

2.555 

1 

23,699 

13 

7,760 

5 

Scarves etc. 

1.856 

2 

405 

1 

4,040 

4 

7. Towels, Cotton, Terry 

— 


291,185 

207 

245,435 

169 

8. Towels, Cotton, ncs 

9. Wash Cloths, Bath Mats 

257,931 

182 

31,931 

19 

30,960 

20 

and Sets 

6,655 

6 

4,589 

4 

6,925 

6 

TorAL 

707,896 

330 

453,324 

294 

551,115 

302 
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•‘dumped” or “subsidised” textile im¬ 
ports so that legislation might be used 
more effectively when injury is being 
caused to Canadian production. 

Accordingly, the federal government 
set up a Textile and Clothing board 
towards the end of 1970. The board 
would have the power to recommend 
to the government imposition of tem¬ 
porary quotas and surcharges on im¬ 
port that might threaten Canadian tex¬ 
tile industry. Giving evidence before 
the Commons Finance Committee, a 
Trade and Commerce Department 
spokesman said that foreign reaction 
to the government’s plans for selective 
protection for textile producers and 
quotas on low-cost imports had been 
one of “restrained approbation”. Trade 
Minister Mr Pepin found foreign go¬ 
vernments more agreeable to the im¬ 
position of quotas on exports of cotton 
textiles to Canada than the system of 
voluntary restraints. Legislation (Bill 
C-215) was brought before the Parlia¬ 
ment inDeccmber, 1970. Following are 
some of the relevant clauses of the 
Bill: 

(I) In theory the legislation would 
permit imposition of import 


controls over all textile pro¬ 
ducts. 

(2) The restriction would last only 
as long as the government feels 
it is necessary to remove or re¬ 
medy the injury to domestic pro¬ 
ducers. 

(3) In considering complaints from 
local producers against imports, 
the board would be required to 
get information from the pro¬ 
ducers about how they planned 
to improve or maintain efficiency 
and become competitive against 
imports. 

(4) The board would examine com¬ 
plaints of injury from producers, 
evaluate self-improvement plans 
and hear representation from 
other interested parties and then 
recommend to government the 
degree of protection required. 

There is an attractive market for 
our readymade garments and knitted 
sports shirts in Canada. Polyster plus 
cotton-made arc the ones presently 
popular in the market. A market 
survey in 1970 in consultation with 
our Cotton Promotion Council, to 


introduce this item in the market 
revealed that the price of polyester/ 
cotton fabric in India was completely 
out of parity with the international 
price. 

Canada offers a sizeable market for 
rayon and related material like tick¬ 
ings, jacquards, tafetta linings, etc. 
However, for a variety of reasons, both 
here and in India, our exports over the 
years have undergone ups and downs 
as far as Canadian market is concerned. 
The Rayon Export Promotion Coun¬ 
cil and the State Trading Corporation, 
who are the principal exporting agen¬ 
cies, are well aware of the complexities 
in this field. Unless determined efforts 
arc made to pul our rayon exports, 
including those which arc somewhat 
sensitive both to the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment and industry, on a regular and 
firm basis, there is serious risk of our 
losing this attractive market to our 
competitors like Poland and the UK. 

It is imperative that our manufac¬ 
turers and exporters should keep close 
contact with the Canadian market, by 
paying periodical visits so as to obtain 
firsthand knowledge about the rapid 
changes in fashions and patterns am¬ 
ongst the consumer public. 


With Best Compliments from : 


COMINCO BINANI ZINC LTD. 

MNANIPURAM, 

P.B. NO. 7, UDYOGAMANDAL P.O., KERALA. 

(Regd. Office: Binani Buildings, 38 Strand Road, Calcutta-1) 


Manufacturers of High Grade Electrolytic Zinc, Sulphuric Acid & Cadmium 


Sole Selling Agents: 


-\ild htO 


Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, New Delhi. Mirzapur, Udyogamandal. 
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Idikki—Long Time Acoming 

A- NAGABHUSHANA RAO 
Deputy General Manager, Hindustan Construction Co. Ltd. 


Kerai \ on the western side of Ihe Nil- 
giris is the southern-most state of India 
endowed with an abundance of natural 
wealth. Her rivers, rainfall and terrain 
together costitute huge blocks of 
hydro-electric potential. The Fdikki 
Hydro-Electric Project in the Periyar 
valley, which seeks to take advantage of 
this potential, will, when completed, 
be a major power project in the state 
as well as in the southern part of India. 

Although the potentiality of the 
Idikki valley as n source of hydro¬ 
electric power was noticed as early as 
1932, it has unfortunately turned out 
to be the most unduly delayed project. 
First, the investigation of the project 
was undertaken only in 1957 by the 
Central Water and Power Commission. 
The submission of the feasibility report 
took another five years. It was sub¬ 
mitted in 1962 and the Planning Com¬ 
mission cleared the project in 1963. 

Canadian Aid 

During 1964. the government of 
Canada decided to finance the fdikki 
Project. The aid decided upon consists 
of 10-million Canadian dollar develop¬ 
ment loan lor purchases of permanent 
plant equipment (mechanical, generat¬ 
ing and switchgear) in addition to the 
granl ol 5.5 million dollars towards 
engineering and consultancy services, 
training ol operational personnel in 
Canada and construction equipment. 
Besids these, a sum of 43.3 million Ca¬ 
nadian dollars, representing counterpart 
funds, has gone to the construction cost 
and the purchase of equipment in India. 

The main feature of the project arc : 

(a) Reservoir Formation of a 
reservoir ol 23.10 sq. miles ol 
gross capacity of 74.400 m.c.ls. 
by the construction of (hie.* high 
dams; (1) a non-overflow double 
curvature arch type dam: A 550 
It. high and 1.200 ft. long cement 
concrete dam across the Periyar 
at the Idikki gorge the first in 
India and the highest in Asia, 
over thrice the height of the 
Niagara Falls; (2) a straight gra¬ 
vity type dam: A 435 It. high and 
2,135 ft long cement concrete 
dam across Chernthom river; 
and (3) a straight gravity type 
235 It. high and 1.263 ft*, long 
stone masonry dam on Kiliwally 
Thodu, a streamlet of Mooval- 
tupuzha river. 

(b) Water Conduction System consi¬ 
sting oj :(1) diversion of stores 
water into the adjacent basin 


ol Moovattupuzha river, through 
a water conductor system having 
an intake, power tunnel 23 ft. 
horse shoe shape • 6,480 ft. long 
concrete lined 5,400 cusecs at 
12.15 ft./see velocity; (2) an in¬ 
clined surge shaft—28 ft. dia. with 
expansion chambers at top and 
bottom, steel-lined underground 
pressure shafts leading to under¬ 
ground power house, an (3) a 
tail race tunnel — unlined 40,168 
ft. long discharging to Nachar 
river, besides other connected 
access tunnel to power house, 
etc. 

(c) Power Generation from multi-jet 
vertical shaft pel ton wheel type 
turbines — three in the first stage 
and six in the final stage of rated 
1,85,000 HP with generation 
of 130 MW at 0.9 power factor 
generating 780 MW at about 30 
per cent load factor. 

(d) transmission via 220 KV double 
circuit transmission lines (about 
10 miles) to connect the existing 
grid. 

Execution of Project 

The project is being executed by the 
Kerala State Electricity Board, while 
the actual construction is being carried 
out by several big and small contract¬ 
ing firms. The contracts awarded bet¬ 
ween 1965 and 1967 were as follows: 

1. The major work of Chcruthoni 

and Idikki dams, costing about 

Rs 26 crores, was awarded to 
Messrs. The Hindustan Const¬ 
ruction Co. Ltd, who had just 
completed work on Sabangiri 
Dam and tunnels. 

2. Kulamavu Masonry Dam was 

entrusted to Mr C. Kumaran 
Nuir. 

3. Head Race Tunnel works went 
to Mr M. Chellappan. 

4. Access Tunnel and Underground 
Power House works were given 
to Mr C.W. Jacob. 

5. Tail Race Tunnel was taken up 
by Mr P.K. Kurian & Co. 

6. The Penstocks work was awar¬ 
ded to M/s Giovanula Binny Co. 

Even though the works started some¬ 
time early in 1966, not much progress 
has been possible owing to variety of 
factors to which uc shall allude later. 
As per the original programme of work, 
the first generator was expected to be 
commissioned by November, 1971 and 
completed by 1972. As on date, how¬ 
ever, the most hopeful estimate is that, 


if all goes well, the iirst unit should go 
on line by 1974! As a result of the de¬ 
lay, albeit avoidable, the cost of the pro¬ 
ject has been going up every day; it 
may reach a figure of Rs 100 crores as 
against only Rs 68 crores estimated in 
1965-66. But the increased cost of the 
project is only one of the unfortunate 
results. Increase in interest charges 
and establishment charges, loss of reve¬ 
nue and loss of production due to power 
shortages, delay in setting up of new 
industries and the consequent loss of 
employment are the other indirect and 
serious consequences of the delay. 
Furthermore, according to expert 
opinion, every delay of a year will raise 
the production cost of power by 
per 12 to 15 per cent. This apart, 
as Prime Minister Mrs Indira Gandhi 
observed the other day, “Kerala’s 
hopes or progress through greater in¬ 
dustrialisation hinge on the power 
which can be secured from the Tdikki 
Project." 

Causes of Delay 

What is all this inordinate delay due 
to? In the first place, there was delay 
in getting the work sites and road align¬ 
ment free of encroachcrs and squatters. 
Secondly, the import ol construction 
equipment, such as cableway ropes, ice 
plant, etc., for the Cheruthoni and the 
Idikki works took an unusually long 
time, mostly due to the lengthy process 
and procedure involved in procuring 
foreign machinery. Almost 21 to 14 
months were lost on this count. Then, 
there were unforeseen technical difficul¬ 
ties, c.g. foundation problems in Kulu- 
mavu and Cheruthni Dams. Initial deta¬ 
iled geological survey would have help¬ 
ed avoid these to a great extent. But the 
major setback was due to the unending 
demands of workers and the resultant 
frequent stoppages of work. The cont¬ 
ractors were not able to carry on the 
work according to schedule in the face 
of this recalcitrant attitude of the wor¬ 
kers. Labour unrest and go-slow meant 
low outputs and delayed execution of 
work, the delay, in turn, affecting the 
accepted cost estimates of the contrac¬ 
tors. These delays, which mean idle 
supervision and idle depreciation, un¬ 
necessarily add to the overheads and 
interest charges. Direct costs too have 
been rising due to the rise in prices of 
commodities not covered under price 
escalation. 

It is the labour policy followed by the 
board and its reaction on the contrac¬ 
tors’ labour, however that is one of the 
main causes for the delays. The Kerala 
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Id^kki; $fcd Cheruthoni hydroelectric project 


Idikki an£ Cheruthoni—two gigantic projects! For the exclusive 
han®*'* Of *tbe people of Kerala: power for Kerala's industries, water for 
for her agriculture, employment for her people. 

One more offering from the Hindustan Construction people—towards 
building a better nation! ^ 


I^n^ D 6 U ?r^1 ST " UCT, °" «>**?*»* 

Construction House, Watchand Hirachand Marg, Ballard Estate, Bombay 1 
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State Electricity Board (KSEB) were 
unduly liberal in giving increases in 
wages, allowances and security of ser¬ 
vice to their own men. And this has had 
its reaction on contractor workers. 
But contractors, it must be remembered, 
do not enjoy any safeguards in regard 
to their contracts to take care oi the 
unforeseen effects of the new pheno¬ 
menon, viz‘Law of Labour Prc ®* u J > ** * 
Thanks to all manner of such pres¬ 
sures, there were go-slows, strikes, lock¬ 
outs and gheraos galore, all of which 
led to frequent interruptions of work. 
Not a single day has passed on the 
project without a strike in some part 
of the project or the other. The position 
became so intolerable at one time that 
contractors had to literally withdiaw 
fiom the site of works. Due to 
labour troubles and the resulting in¬ 
security at site for months it is that the 
major contractors -- The Hindustan 
Construction Co. Ltd.for instance, had 
to withdraw from the site at least on two 
occasions. 


Union Politics 

One factor that is making the KSEB 
employees not to put in their best on 
the project work is possibly their anxiety 
as to what may happen to them after 
the project is completed. It seems they 
do not foresee, in the near future, the 
prospect of a new project being taken 
up to warrant their continued services. 
This may not be, indeed it is not, a 
correct attitude, but, in the present un¬ 
employment position in Kerala, it can¬ 
not be wished away. It is a pity that 
nether the welfare of the workers, not 
the interest of the state, which needs 
the project so badly for its industriali¬ 
sation, is taken into consideration by 
the political busy bodies in the state who 
openly encourage formation of more 
and more unions and their inevitable 
concomitant, inter-union rivalries. 

The main contractors on the Project, 
Hindustan Construction Co. Ltd, for 
example, have to deal with about 4,000 
workers on their rolls owing allegiance 
to as many as six unions! The Kerala 
State Electricity Board itself has workers 
drawn from about eight to ten unions. 
The other contractors have not less 
than two unions each at least to whom 
their labour force is affiliated. It » only 
when all the ‘stars’ are good that there 
can be some sort of an agreement with 
the contractors and their unions or be - 
ween the Board and their unions in 
these circumstances. But the mere exis¬ 
tence of an agreement is no guarantee 
against trouble. For cases happen al¬ 
most every day when some mdividua 
or a small splinter group suddenly take 
it into their heads to go against awards 
and agreements and force a go-slow 
or even a strike. 

It is not surprising that, against this 
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background, on the one hand, and the 
present day problems g^'?**®* 
ins prices and financial difficulties, on 
the other, all the contractors are unable, 
if not, reluctant, to put in their best. 
By now, the Kerala government and 
the Electricity Board have had suffici¬ 
ent experience of contractor’s failures 
and of how much it costs them to 
do the same work with new agencies. 

The feeling that, once an employee 
manages to get into the Electricity 
Board, his services arc permanent even 
though the work or work load may be 
temporary, is affecting the morale of 
contractor’s employees. The fact that 
even the main contractors, namely the 
Hindustan Construction Co. Ltd, who 
have executed several major concrete 
dams, such as Vaitarna, Rthand, Sa- 
barigiri, and big barrages, such as 
Sone and Farakka, and are presently 
engaged on projects, such as the 
Yamuna Hydel Scheme and the Haldia 
Dock Works and strengthening of the 
Koyna Dam, are unable to perform at 
Idikki, is proof positive that conditions 
in Kerala are far from normal, it is 
needless to add, therefore, that time¬ 
ly assistance to the existing contractors 
(e.g. compensate them for the delays 
and the ever increasing prices) will be 
in the overall interest and economy of 
the project as well as the state and ns 
electricity board. 


The government of Kerala is no 
doubt very keen to see the project 
through. With this end in view, it has 
increased the daily minimum wage on 
the project from Rs 3.50 to Rs 5.30. 
Workers also enjoy other benefits, such 
as paid holidays, dearness allowances 
linked to the cost of living index and 
other fringe benefits. A separate Indust¬ 
rial Relations Committee for the project 
also has been formed. Furthermore, 
an overall Project Co-ordinator of the 
rank of a district magistrate and collec¬ 
tor has been appointed to attend to all 
problems and solve them on the spot. 

Benefits of the Project 

It may not be out of place to dwell at 
some length here on the benefits of 
this ambitious prcjcct. Here are a few 
of these: 


( 1) The installed capacity of six units 
of 130 MW each utilising the 
average head ot 669 M created 
by formation of reservoirs, in¬ 
creases the power potential of 
the state by as much as 150 per 
cent; 

(2) The tail waters from the power 
house can be utilised for irriga- 
gating 60,700 hectares; 

(31 Improved navigation becomes 
possible on the Movattupuzha 
river; 
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(4) Flood control on the Periyar is 
facilitated; 

(5) Silting of Cochin harbour will 
be reduced;' 

(6) The lakes will increase the tou¬ 
rist trade; and 

(7) The industrialisation of Kerala 
which can increase the employ¬ 
ment potential will receive ap¬ 
preciable fillip. 

Beyond Comprehension 

It is really beyond one’s compre¬ 
hension as to why the people of Kerala 
are allowing so promising a Project 
to drag on in this way (which is cer¬ 
tainly avoidable) and deny themselves 
all the aforesaid benefits. Concern over 
the great delay in the completion of this 
very important project on account of la¬ 
bour troubles has been expressed by 
members of Parliament, as well as Mr 
K.L. Rao, the union Minister for Irriga¬ 
tion and Power, who has been evincing 
keen interest in this project since the 
start. Surely this state of affairs cannot 
go on indefinitely, if only because it is 
trying the patience of everybody, let 
alone the generous donor country. 
The people of Kerala cannot afford to 
forget so soon and so easily what the 
Canadian High Commissioner in India, 
H.E. James George, who is taking a 
very keen interest in the project and has 
been visiting the project almost twice 
a year, stressed when concreting on the 
Idikki Arch Dam was started in the 
presence of the then leftist (Marxist) 
Chief Minister, Mr E.M.S. Namboodi- 
ripad, and the right communist Electri¬ 
city Minister, Mr M.N. Govindan Naif. 
He then said: 

“From the point of view of Kerala, 
India and Canada, I think we all have 
a common interest in keeping poli¬ 
tics out of this project. It is, after 
all, a technical project, highly tech¬ 
nical, and since I am a diplomat and 
not an engineer, I can’t tell you the 
right way to build an arch dam. I 
do know that technically there is a 
right way and a wrong way—but that 
has nothing to do with a right way 
and a left way of building an arch 
dam.” 

The Kerala state government is pre¬ 
sently headed by Mr Achuta Menon 
who has made it very clear that his 
government will spare no effort to see 
that no labour troubles are instigated 
and to obviate all delays. The state 
Electricity Minister is also fully behind 
this resolve of his chief. AH the top 
union leaders too have declared that 
they are interested in seeing the project 
through. Public opinion also is for an 
early completion of the project. au 
these are indeed good auguries and 
indicate there is at least some hope now 
for this project. 
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Partners In Advanced Technology 


India and Canada as Commonwealth 
partners share an historic friendship. 
Foremost among the elements of part¬ 
nership has been the fine spirit of help 
and co-operation in many spheres of 
mutual interest. 

Earlier in the year, this was further 
exemplified by the completion of the 
new satellite earth station at Arvi near 
Poona, i h the state of Maharashtra. 
As an added landmark the 97 ft. dish¬ 
like antenna is fresh evidence of the 
harmonious relations between both 
nations. 

The Arvi satellite earth station pro¬ 
vides a direct, high capacity, high qua¬ 
lity, telecommunications circuit with 
stations in Europe, Africa, Asia and 
Australia via the INTELSAT III In¬ 
dian Ocean Satellite. Links to North 
America arc made from European earth 
stations by means of the Atlantic- 
placed satellite, or use of the trans- 
Atlantic submarine cable. 

Built by the Department of Atomic 
Energy, government of India, the sta¬ 
tion can operate through 600 voice 
channels, or through one television 
channel. Each voice channel can be 
further subdivided to accommodate 24 
telegraphic channels. 

RCA s Role 

RCA Limited, Canada, which pione¬ 
ered the establishment of LF and HR 
global communications — a forerunner 
to the global satellite communications 
net-work—supplied the critical subsys¬ 
tems for the station including the mic¬ 
rowave communications link from the 
station located at Arvi along the coast 
of the Arabian Sea to Bombay. 

The earth station programme was 
financed by the Canadian government 
through the Canadian International 
Development Agency. Its completion 
is a tribute to Indian administration, 
engineers and to all those who played a 
part in manufacturing and building the 
installation. India now takes its select 
place in the world community, through 
the development and use of advanced 
communications technology. 

RCA’s involvement in space began 
ten years ago. Mr Houlding, President 
of the company, said: “It has been a 
challenging period for the Canadian 
aero-space industry. The industry res¬ 
ponded by developing design and 
management skills. RCA Limited has 
been associated with a number of Cana¬ 
dian companies throughout the past 
decade who have helped make a very 


significant contribution to the nation’s 
placement as the third most active parti¬ 
cipant in space”. 

The following is a chronological 

summary of RCA Limited’s Government 
and Commercial Systems Division 

space programme: 

1961-62: Sub-contractor for the design 
and manufacture of the com¬ 
munications transponder sys¬ 
tem for NASA’s early ex¬ 
perimental communications 
satellites, RELAY I and II. 

1962: Design and supply of tele¬ 

metry transmitters for ALO- 
UETTE I, Canadian research 
satellite. It was launched on 
September 29,1962, and is still 
providing useful data. This is 
a record not surpassed by any 
other satellite. 

1964- 65: Major design and manufactur¬ 

ing responsibilities for the 
ALOUETTE 11 satellite, laun¬ 
ched on November 29. 1969, 
and is, like ALOUETTE I. 
still operating and providing 
useful data. 

1965- 69: Prime contractor for the 1SIS- 

I ionospheric satellite, which 
was launched on January 29, 

1969, and is still operating. 

* 

1971: Prime contractor for the ISIS- 

II satellite, launched into a 
circular polar orbit on March 
31, 1971, from NASA’s west¬ 
ern test range, Vandenbcrg, 
California, USA. (A life-size 
mock-up of the complex 582 
pound scientific spacecraft was 
constructed in exact detail 
to original specifications and 
displayed in the Quebec Pavi¬ 
lion at Man and His World 

, Exhibition in Toronto during 
June-Septcinbcr 197J). 

The ALOUETTE/ISIS programme 
was jointly sponsored by the Canadian 
government, Department of Communi¬ 
cations, and the US government, Na¬ 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administ¬ 
ration, to study features of the upper 
atmosphere. The word ISIS is an abbre¬ 
viation of International Satellites for 
Ionospheric Studies. 

Arvi, a village about 80 km. from 
poona on the Nasik Road is now on the 
International Satellite Communication 
map of the world with the completion of 
the country’s first commercial satellite 
communications earth station, a pro¬ 


ject executed by the Department of 
Atomic Energy. The station -fully 
equipped to communicate via the Indian 
Ocean satellite INTELSAT III with 
countries ranging from UK in the west, 
to Japan and Australia in the cast—was 
handed over, ready for commercial 
operation, to the Overseas Communi¬ 
cations Service on January 31. 


The station is equipped to commu¬ 
nicate with at least eight earth stations 
in the Indian Ocean area, and can ope¬ 
rate through 600 voice channels, as 
also through one television channel, 
with any of the eight stations in the 
area which is equipped with facilities 
for television transmission or recept¬ 
ion. Each voice channel can be further 
sub-divided to accommodate 24 tele¬ 
graphic channels. It is practically in¬ 
vulnerable to power and equipment 
failure due to the provision of a no¬ 
break power supply and automatically 
switched on standby equipment. 


Reversal of Decision 

Optimisation of indigenously manu¬ 
factured equipment was an objective in 
this project. A part of the equipment 
had of course to be imported. To 
meet the import requirements the Cana¬ 
dian government extended financial 
assistance of $4 million (Canadian). 
RCA Ltd was chosen as the principal, 
supplier of imported equipment. 


Originally, it had been decided to 
entrust the job to a foreign company 
on a turn-key basis. This decision was 
however reversed in April 1968 in 
favour of the Department of Atomic 
Energy which had already acquired 
adequate expertise in the area : by 
then it had set up the Experimental 
Satellite Communications Earth Stat¬ 
ion at Ahmedabad in August 1967 
where it was training personnel from 
India and other developing countries 
in satellite communications technology. 

The Department of Atomic Energy 
thus assumed a unique responsibility : 
that of a prime contractor. Besides 
fabrication and erection of the antenna 
and the drive and servo systems, the 
effort involved a broad spectrum of 
tasks including project management, 
total systems engineecring, civil engin¬ 
eering (including design of the antenna 
foundation), power supply and distri¬ 
bution systems at Arvi and the rear¬ 
ward communications links with Bom¬ 
bay. In accepting the project, it could 
be said that a degree of risk was in- 
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vohed as failure to meet the rigid stan¬ 
dards of performance set by INTEL¬ 
SAT would have disqualified the station 
from the international communications 
system. Performance tests have how¬ 
ever borne out the high level of skill 
and expertise invested in the project : 
the station in some ways exceeds the 
requirements of INTELSAT. 

The station is equipped with a giant 
29.56 m diameter fully steerable anten¬ 
na (already a familiar landmark on the 
Poona-Nasik Road) which automati¬ 
cally tracks and locks onto the Indian 
Ocean synchronous satellite 35.900 km 
above the Equator. Manufactured 
entirely in India and erected by Indian 
engineers, this antenna is considered in 
some quarters to be “the best made, 
and performing unit of this type". 
The design of the antenna was evolved 
by Blaw-Knox of USA and supplied 
through RC. Canada. A considerable 
amount of Indian effort was involved in 
the antenna's manufacture and erection. 
This included adaptation of the speci¬ 
fication of materials according to their 
availability in India, adaptation of 
drawings to Indian engineering prac¬ 
tice and manufacturing equipment, as 
also modification of erection proce¬ 
dures to suit available Indian equip¬ 
ment. 

Calculations required to achieve the 
“best fit surface" were not part of the 
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information supplied by Blaw-Knox 
and had to be undertaken by Indian 
engineers 

The antenna plays a significant role 
in the performance of the station. 
Reception conditions in satellite com¬ 
munications being critical owing to 
low intenity of signals, the strength of 
the signal has to be increased to make 
it relatively greater than the interfer¬ 
ence generated in the receiving system. 
This is achieved by sharp focussing of 
the signal by the peculiar geometrical 
shape of the antenna (paraboloid of 
revolution). The accuracy of the manu¬ 
facture of the panels constituting the 
parabolic antenna and the precision of 
their alignment required complicated 
mathematical work on a high speed 
digital computer. The success achieved 
in this effort by Indian engineers is 
responsible for the station exceeding 
minimum INTELSAT requirements for 
net-work stations. 

DAE consituted a project, called 
the ARV1 Satellite Communication 
Project ASCOM Project—for this 
purpose under the leadership of Wg. 
Cdr. K.R. Rao, Director of ESCES, 
Ahmed a bad. The ESCES, Ahmedabad, 
provided system engineering support. 
The design of the drive system and the 
sophisticated servo system of the 
antenna was evolved locally and manu¬ 
factured by the Electronics Prototype 
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Engineering Laboratory at the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre. This equip 
ment is the first of its kind designed and 
built in India. The principal responsi¬ 
bility for the construction of the anten¬ 
na was entrusted to Mr N.K. Ghosh, 
Consultant from TELCO lent to this 
project. 

In the Indian effort in the project as 
a whole (including the rearward com¬ 
munication system), besides the De¬ 
partment of Atomic Energy, many 
other agencies also played a significant 
part. For example, the message con¬ 
trol console (through which communi¬ 
cation between earth stations on ope¬ 
ration matters is established) was built 
by the Overseas Communications Ser¬ 
vice; a major part of the multiplex 
equipment at Arvi as well as at. the 
Videsh Sanchar Bhavan, Bombay was 
built and set up by the Indian Tele¬ 
phone Industries' Bangalore, and the 
exchanges, manual as well as automa¬ 
tic by the Posts and Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment and the Indian Telephone Indus¬ 
tries. About 30 Indian manufacturers 
supplied equipment to the project. 

There has been a net saving of Rn 
32 lakhs in the overall cost of the 
project as compared to the cost of the 
“turn key" contract to a foreign con¬ 
tractor planned initially. The saving in 
foreign exchange is about Rs 45 lakhs. 
(Courtesy —Nuclear India) 



Tht ava/.inc/aaaMg need* off 
papormakera' falls tor tha expansion 
of paper, pulp and board industries, 
hava inspired DINESH MILLS, 
the nation's first name in felt 
manufacture, to collaborate with 
ALBANY FELT COMPANY OF 
CANADA...one of the biggest 
world names in felt making. 

This technical co-operation will 
place before DINESH, the fruits of 
ALBANY'S 7b years' experience 
and pioneering research in felt 
technology—a giant step in taking 
India to felt self-sufficiency. 

As a part of the agreement. 

DINESH will be 
Introducing in the Indian 
markets. ALBANY'S 
new discoveries in 
papermakers' felts, apart from 
their latest Needled Felts. 


For greater technolnqi<.,il assistance, 
ALBANY'S technical experts will 
make special visits to DINESH 
In addition. DINESH'S technical 
personnel will receive highly 
Specialised training in ALBANY'S 
most modern plants thus keeping 
DINESH in the forefront oI 
papermakers felts manufacture tn India, 
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As many as 20 airlines of international reputa 
•vail of INDIANOIL's expert refuelling service. 

In the growth of India's transport and 
communications, INDIANOIL has been playing • 
distinct role. But that is not to belittle its 
contribution to the nation's agriculture and industry. 
In a short span of a decade, INDIANOIL has 
emerged as tha biggest oil refining and 
marketing organisation in India—meeting more 
than half of the nation's total requirements of 
petroleum products. 

With a chain of refineries processing indigenous 
crude, a vast pipeline transportation system, i 
and a countrywide storage and distribution * 

network, INDIANOIL has ensured an { 

uninterrupted flow of oil for India's defence 
and development. | 

°f th ® nation's planned development 
INDIANOIL ceaselessly strives to take the 
country towards self-reliance and self-sufficiency 
in petroleum. r 
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An Invaluable Experience 

DOLPHI GEORGE 


Perhaps dance was the earliest ex¬ 
pression of the human soul: to sway 
rhythmically, to move the body to that 
oldest, most basic rhythm; the heart 
beat, to find release in great outbursts 
of wild stamping and ecstatic writhing. 
These manifestations are still seen to¬ 
day and undoubtedly the urge to dance 
has not changed. It has been covered 
over, subverted by the complex factors 
of the civilising process and, as man 
developed culture, so his dance became 
more sophisticated and refined. He 
became conscious of himself, relied 
more on his intellect, and began to 
master the mysterious overwhelming 
forces of nature. In the west, where 
technical progress and triumph have 
been greatest and devotion to rational 
thought most marked, they have left 
in their wake, besides material well¬ 
being, a certain dissatisfaction, a cer¬ 
tain alienation of man from himself. 

Dazzling Achievements 

The dazzling achievements of modern 
science have been won at the expense 
of more basic human needs. Thus many 
people are turning away from purely 
rational values, in an attempt to under¬ 
stand our deeper roots. Rock-and-roll 
dance, with all its variations, is an ex¬ 
pression of the wish to return to the 
primordial state of wholeness before 
bod\ and mind were separated, to re¬ 
discover the Garden of Eden, to feel 
again the force of the primeval rhythm. 

It seems strange at first sight that so 
many westerners should be Hocking 
to India to sit at the feet of her masters 
and absorb the wisdom ot her classical 
arts. For in India the arts, and in 
particular the dance, evolved to an 
extraordinary degree of intellectual 
complexity. It is in India that wc find 
the world's oldest treatise on dance and 
dramatics. Bharata's Natya Shustra. 
With the amazing thoroughness charac¬ 
teristic of Sanskrit writings, this work 
analyses in detail every conceivable as¬ 
pect of the dance. It leaves to later 
writers on the subject only the possibi¬ 
lity of making commentaries or abridge¬ 
ments. so comprehensive is this study. 
And it is on this foundation that the 
tradition of Indian dancing was based 
which has continued urbroken in vari¬ 
ous forms until the present. Or rather, 
it set down in writing and preserved a 
tradition which must have been much 
older still. 

It is said that the Natva Sinistra was 
taught to Bharata by the God Brahma, 
who had composed it at the beginning 
of the era before ours, in response to the 


request of lndra and the lesser Gods. 
They had implored him, saying that 
“popular morality is in the grasp of 
greed and of desire, and the world is 
deluded by envy, by resentment, and by 
weal and woe”. They had begged of him 
a fifth Veda ‘‘a pastime to be seen and 
heard by all” since the four Vedas were 
not accessible to all castes. Today, un¬ 
told centuries later, are we not at 
least equally in need of such a precious 
pastime? Brahma himself has explained 
his intention: “This play is not merely 
for your pleasure..but exhibits mood 
(bhava) for all the Three Worlds. I 
have made this play as following the 
movements of the world, whether in 
work or play, profit, peace, laughter, ba¬ 
ttle lust cr slaughter... replete with the 
diverse moods, informed with the vary¬ 
ing passions of the soul, linked to the 
deeds of all mankind. *he best, the midd¬ 
ling and the low, affording excellent 
counsel, pastime, weal and all else”. 
He also explains how this “play” 
contributes to the achievement of ail 
or any of the four aims of life: Artha: 
acquisition of wealth, Kama: enjoy¬ 
ment of sensual pleasures, Pharma: 
conformity to. the moral law, and 
Moksha : liberation. This last is fostered 
by showing all things as they really are, 
thus inducing understanding in men 
and freeing them from bondage to the 
world. 

What is Dance ? 

What then is dance? The image 
of Shiva as Nataraja, Lord of Dancers, 
comes immediately to mind: His face 
calm in the midst of wild activity, sur¬ 
rounded by a ring of flames representing 
the world. His upper right hand bears 
the drum of creation, his upper left the 
fire of destruction. He is Lord of both 
for they are the same viewed from diffe¬ 
rent angles, the Eternal Becoming which 
is life, llis lower right hand shows the 
gesture “fear not” and his lower left 
points to the upraised foot which 
promises liberation to all his devotees. 
He tramples the dwarf of egotism and 
ignorance, wears about him the serpent 
of lust, and is drapped in a tiger skin 
symbolising his triumph over the pas¬ 
sions. He wears a man's ear-ring on 
the right, a woman's on the left, for in 
him the pairs of opposites are trans¬ 
cended. Thus he performs his cosmic 
dance and “like the heat latent in fire¬ 
wood, diffuses his power in mind and 
matter, and makes them dance in their 
turn” (Tiruvatavurar Puranam). 

Is it not a magnificent vision? “The 
clearest image of the activity of God 


which any art or religion can boa# of”? 
(Coomaraswamy, The Dance oj Shiva.) 
Dancing then is religious, a form of 
worship, an expression of God’s 
activity. The purpose of tlpe dancer- 
devotee must be to attune i|jjmself to 
this great cosmic rhythm pulsating 
everywhere. 

“The dancing foot, the sound of the 
tinkling bells the songs that are sung 
and the varying steps, 

The form assumed by our dancing 
Gurupara, 

Find out these within yourself, then 
shall your fetters fall away. 

(Tlrukutta Darshava) 

For it is within the heart that the Lord 
dances and his ruthless destruction is 
of the “fetters which bind each Separate 
soul”, the ego with its destruction and 
suffering. This image of God is beyond 
all concepts of good and evil, it trans¬ 
cends all duality, all relativity, it is the 
essence of life itself. Moreover, it is 
aimless, the amusement ( Ula ) of the 
Lord. 

“This perpetual dance is this play” 
(Tiramular) 

There are many schools of classical 
Indian dancing, belonging to different 
parts of the country. All of them trace 
their origin back to the Natva Shastra , 
but it is perhaps in Bharata Natyam that 
the tradition can be seen in its purest 
form. In general classical dancing can 
be divided into three categories; Natya 
or drama; Nritta or pure dance, alive 
with wonderful complex rhythmic pat¬ 
terns; and Nrittya or lyrical, expressive 
dance, characerized by mood, feeling 
and Rasa or aesthetic emotion. 

Scope for Creativity 

In Nrittya , the dancer interpret 
through gesture and facial expression 
songs taken from epics, myths, legends, 
religious and exotic poetry. Her aim 
is as set forth in the Natya Shastra , to 
show the world as it is. Tt is here that 
there is scope for spontaneous artistic 
creativity within the framework of a 
traditional technique. The themes arc 
well known to all, as is the gesture lan¬ 
guage of the dancer. Both audience and 
artist are thus united in a common ins¬ 
piration, as the dancer brings the mean¬ 
ing to life. There is a wonderful magic 
about it/ In this state of heightened 
attention a mere suggestion is all that 
is needed so that each can understand 
it in his heart. As one great master of 
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the art exclaimed, ‘‘all dance is sugges¬ 
tion" 

The motifs of the dance lend them¬ 
selves easily to such diverse personal 
interpretation, for they have a universal 
quality. One might say they belong to 
Jung's concept of arche type, for al¬ 
though they are expressed in terms 
proper to Indian culture the themes 
themselves crop up in legends and fairy 
tales, even in spontaneous dreams and 
fantasies, all over the world: The hero 
having to overcome impossible obstacles 
in order to recover his beloved (Rama 
and Sita), the heavenly damsel who 
falls in love with a mortal (Urvashi and 
Pururava), the great battle of the forces 
of good and evil (which are related as 
half brothers in the Mahabharata). 

“Any great symbol becomes all 
things to all men, age after age it yields 
to men such treasure as they find in 
their own hearts" (Coomaraswamy 
The Dance of Shiva). Indian dance is 
religious, expressed in the language of 
symbols. Many of these are erotic, for 
is not love, “which makes the world 
go round", the experience most widely 
accessible to the audience ? Pangs of 
separation stand for the pain of our 
longings, the realisation of the inescap¬ 
able separateness of the ego. In Radha’s 
yearning for Krishna, we see our Own 
longing to bridge this eternal gap, the 
duality of 1 and thou. 

When Krishna's divine flute is heard 
in the moonlit forests of Brindaban, the 
village ladies run to him forgetting hus¬ 
bands, children, duty everything. The 
Lord says he owes ihem a debt which 
can never be paid, because they have 
come to him. “like the vairagi (one 
who is free of attachment) who has re¬ 
nounced his home". 

Magic Quality 

Examples of this sort could be multi¬ 
plied, but what is the magic quality 
which makes these symbols appealing 
in the dance? It is Rasa or literally 
“flavour", the essence of the Indian 
ideal of beauty, in fact the sine qua non 
of art. A copious literature has been 
devoted to the discussion of its mean¬ 
ing. It is said to be an experience of 
joy which borders on religious ecstasy. 
In the words of the Sahitya Darpana , 
-The essential characteristic of aesthetic 
emotion is a timeless delight akin to that 
of the experiencse of union with the 
Brahman (Supreme Reality)”. We are 
reminded of Keats: 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty, 

That is all we know on earth, and all 
we need to know." 

“Precisely," explains Dr Coomara- 
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swamy," as love is reality experienced • 
by the lover, and truth is reality ex¬ 
perienced by the philosopher, so beauty 
is reality as experienced by the artist'’ 
(The Dance oj Shiva). Thus art may be 
understood as one of the paths of 
Realisation, intended for people of a 
certain temperament. 

The experience of Rasa is dependent 
on the spectator's capacity for being 
delighted “just as in the case of child¬ 
ren playing with clay elephants, whose 
imagination bestows on them a varied 
and abundant life" (Dasarupa). Walt 
Whitman has put it nicely: 

“All architecture is what you do to 
it when you look upon it, 

AH music is what awakes in you 
when you are reminded of it by the 
instruments". 

What we are reminded of momentari¬ 
ly is our original and ideal state of 
wholeness, the primordial state before 
thought arose and divided our experi¬ 
ence into segments. For art helps to 
bring us in touch with that indefinite 
unconscious substratum of our per¬ 
sonality, which is our larger half. The 
tasting; of Rasa is thus a creative process. 

Artists Part 

What is the part of the artist in 
creating conditions for this experience? 
“We are apt to forget," says Dr Co¬ 
omaraswamy, “that beauty has never 
been reached except through the neces¬ 
sity that was felt to deal with the parti¬ 
cular subject. We sit down to paint a 
beautiful picture or stand up to dance, 
and, having nothing which we feel 
must be said and said clearly at all 
costs, we are surprised that the result 
is insipid and lacks conviction (The 
Donee of Shiva). The first require¬ 
ment of the artist then is devotion to 
his themes. Like the yog in, he must 
reach a state of absolute, single-minded 
concentration. Elaborate instructions 
are given as to how he shall proceed. 
It becomes possible to visualise his 
object in every detail when he has 
emptied his mind of all else. In the 
words of Chuang Tzu : 

“The mind of the sage, being in res¬ 
ponse, becomes the mirror of the 
universe, the speculum of all creation. 
The second stage, the externalisation 
of the work of art, is equally demand¬ 
ing : it “implies a vigilant will which 
persists in not allowing certain vis¬ 
ions, intuitions, or representations to 
be lost" (Groce Aesthetic). This is 
the yoga of the artist. It is easy to 
see why art was traditionally sacred, 
why dancing belonged in temples. 

It is not possible to go back in time, 
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nor to recreate the world in which 
art had such special significance. How 
can the modern person fulfil the condit¬ 
ions required of the artist, and where 
is the audience sensitive and learned 
enough to be a rasika as defined in 
ancient times? Efforts to preserve a 
tradition are often ludicrous in that 
they retain the external form without 
trying to understand the inner essence. 
The challenge for all of us, if we want 
to live like human beings, is to discover 
a new art which has meaning in the 
Space Age. What are the symbols 
capable of moving us, where is the 
inspiration we all share, what themes 
are there big enough to be common 
ground for all? The answer may be 
different for India and for the west, 
but in any case it is an invaluable ex¬ 
perience for westerners to be able to 
approach a tradition of art which is 
as old, deep, and all-embracing as 
the Indian, and which is still alive 
today. 


IN TRUDEAU’S OWN 
WORDS 

JUSTICE 

Justice is the problem—the one 
about which I have been con¬ 
cerned the most, stated the most, 
thought the most. I guess most 
of the authors I've read crystallise 
my particular idea of virtue—that 
justice is a cornerstone of the society 
I live in, the basis of all human rela¬ 
tions in the family or the State. I was 
not dreaming the Just Society up as 
a catchword or cliche, and I shrink 
from that thought now. To me, it 
summed up the total of the relation¬ 
ships in a society of free men. The 
Just Society is the kind of society 
freedom would establish. Looking 
ahead, I don't think a State can say, 
‘Here’s a State, a package imposed on 
you.' A Just Society is one toward 
which every citizen must work, and 
the first condition of such a society 
is that of respecting the liberty of 
individuals. 

MORALITY 

The State has no business in the 
bedrooms of the nation. 

Sin is a problem that you have 
or don't have between yourself 
and your God and it has nothing 
to do with the State. 
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Economic Education & Economic Growth 

CHARLES STANBURY 
Public Relations Officer, Montreal Stock Exchange 


One of the most common misconcep¬ 
tions of the business world is that it 
has failed to keep up with the times. If 
I may speak on behalf of the Montreal 
stock exchanges, I would like to point 
out just a few of the ways we have chan¬ 
ged in order to remain “timely”. Five 
years ago, we moved from our slightly 
antique building on St. Francois Xavier 
Street, in old Montieal, to Place Victo¬ 
ria, and what is now called the S'cck 
Exchange Tower. Here, we became 
what is now considered to be the most 
modem stock exchange in the world, 
with all our operations from trading 
to clearing being handled by a compu¬ 
ter. and it is possible that at some time 
in the future, all stock exchange func¬ 
tions, including trading, will be com¬ 
puterized. 

Central Depository System 

As one step in the programme we aie 
euirently investigating the possibilities 
of what we call a Central Depository 
System. This investigation is being 
undertaken in conjunction with other 
stock exchanges and financial institu¬ 
tions in Canda. We envisage a central 
depository where all certilicates now 
held by institutions and brokers would 
be processed. Transactions between 
brokers and institutions would be settled 
by entries into the computer. The de¬ 
pository itself wpuld probably not hold 
stock, except temporarily, but would 
simply be recorded on the books of 
companies as a holder of so many 
shares. This might easily cut handling 
ol certificates by 50 per cent or more. 

To further stress its “immediacy”, 
the stock exchange plays an extremely 
important role in the development of 
Quebec. The Montreal exchanges arc 
now actively involved with the De¬ 
partment of Financial Institutions, 
in formulating new approaches to 
the problems of securities regulations, 
it is expected that this co-operative effort 
will produce constructive advances in 
the raising of new capital within the 
province. Many of our member- 
firms function as underwriters as well 
as stock-brokers, and they there¬ 
fore make strong contributions to the 
development of primary markets, (when 
the shares are initially distributed), as 
well as secondary markets, such as the 
Montreal Exchange, for listed securities. 

The Quebec Securities Commission 
has worked in constant and close 
co-operation with the exchanges, revis¬ 
ing and reviewing various policies; 


one result has been an improved listing 
procedure for companies wishing to go 
public. There has since been an appreci¬ 
able increase in the number of new list¬ 
ings this year. 

The exchanges seek continually to 
improve the conditions and regulations 
relating to new financing in the pro¬ 
vince, in order that the flow of savings, 
at heme and abroad, may be channeled 
efficiently into the development of new 
business, and the development of our 
natural resources. We are striving, at 
the same time, for ever improving pro¬ 
tection, guidance, and disclosure of in¬ 
formation for the investor. 

In what may be called the slock 
exchange system of trading, with all the 
checks and balances it imposes on its 
members, I believe we have worked 
out one of the most progressive types 
of activity in oui free economy. It is, 
moreover, a system for pouring money 
into the economy so that, eveiy sector 
of our province, of our nation, will 
benefit. 

On the Move 

To further stress the extent to which 
we are “on the move”, the stock 
exchange continually evaluates and ad¬ 
justs its rukjs, regulations, and methods 
of operation. Lastly, what could be 
more up to the minute than an organi¬ 
sation which can determine, at any given 
moment, the value of an individual 
holding in any listed company? There 
is no validity whatsoever in the concept 
that financial institutions oj any type 
are old fashioned, and it is "-cobwebs” 
such as this that must be cleared away 
bejore the proper Joundations can be 
laid for the revitalisation of economic 
education which is now urgently needed. 

Another “cobweb”, (l find that 
word slightly ironic), is that stock ex¬ 
changes, which may be thought of as 
the focal point of investment, are musty 
old clubs. How on earth has this notion 
endured for so long? By their very orga¬ 
nisation, exchanges enjoy many and 
varied relations with the capital markets 
of Canada and the world. After all, the 
member-firms and corporations of the 
Montreal and Canadian stock exchanges 
have well over 500 branch offices loca¬ 
ted in Canada, the United States and 
other countries. These relationships 
have formed a great number of channels 
through which capital is collected and 
funnelled into industrials, as well as 


commercial and natural resources! 

The image of the executive has been 
the target of yet another area of mis¬ 
understanding. A lot of people think 
we sit in Jcathei chairs eating cake! 
Today’s television programmes, maga¬ 
zines, films and books about executive 
living haven’t helped. 

With these tired old cliches still in 
abundance, it is no wonder that students 
hold the corporation in low esteem. 
The executives, I know, arc not cake 
eaters, button pushcis, dictatois or rule 
enforcers in the sense that these ex¬ 
pressions connotate. A great deal of 
discussion, and interrelating of ideas 
goes into their decisions. In the Listings 
Department at the stock exchange, for 
example, the procedures involve much 
more than matching up requirements 
with qualifications. There is often a 
delicate balance involved. We must 
take every precaution to protect the 
investor, and ourselves for that matter, 
but, at the same time, wc must not dam¬ 
pen enterprise, and lessen opportunity, 
by making standards unrealistically 
high. Many of our industries today, and 
numerous examples spring to mind, 
would not have become what they are 
if regulations years ago had been too 
stringent. The decisions of the executive 
must be based on factors pertaining to 
events in every sectior of human en- 
devours. 

Not a Matter of Luck 

A popular misconception, is that in¬ 
vesting in good securities is a matter of 
chance or luck. It must be taught that 
it is not. U is the result of the help and 
advice of a highly trained investment 
dealer. Our goal is also to teach the fact 
that investing in one’s own future, and 
ultimately that of the province, is not 
only for the rich, but for everyone. A 
society that too often maintains a 
laissez Jaire attitude toward the mar¬ 
kets must be shown how well and pro¬ 
fitably their money can be placed. 
The stock tnarket does NOT eater to 
the tnillionnaire. He is a man oj obvious 
importance , hut wc are every bit as 
concerned with the small investor. 
He is learning , and he is open minded. 
Contrary to a widely held beliefs the man 
who has , say* *300 which he is thinking 
of investing , is being watched by more 
people than he might think. 'There are 
many brokerage houses anxious to 
serve him. 

One more “wrong notion”, which I 
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have seen evidence of on numetous occa¬ 
sions, is that business tends to be very 
• non-commitar. Perhaps we have too 
frequently been attacked by the va¬ 
rious medias, and have shown to 
little rebuttal. We have spoken little 
on our own behalf. We have invariably 
followed the policy of wishing to avoid 
controversy, of refusing to take issue 
with politicians, leftists, rightists, acti¬ 
vists, union leaders, and so on. Surely, 
however, being non-controversial in 
the most literal sense does not deem us 
passive, or ineffectual! 

The misconception of business which 
1 want to mention lastly, is that the 
corporation offers little opportunity 
lor individualism, personal challenge, 
and meaningful contribution. Would 
today's student not lind evidence of all 
three in some of the aspects of corporate 
activity l have described? Of coure 
he would, if he knew about them ! Herein, 
lies the problem. 

What we must do now, make it 
km wn that business is listening care- 
JuUy to the voices of those who will one 
day mal e it run. Individuality is held 
in high esteem by today's student , and 
individuality is exactly what we want, 
have always needed , and always will. 

Revitalizing Interest 

There remains, however, a challenge 
lor us. Wv have to banish the existing 
misconceptions oj business , and the re¬ 
sulting prejudice. ( We must gain the 
support and confidence of everyone, in 
every sector of the population.) This 
can only be achieved through a massive 
revitalisation of interest in, and con¬ 
cern with, economic education. 

Many steps arc currently being taken. 
The provincial government has begun 
tilling deficiencies in this field by intro¬ 
ducing economic courses to the CEGEP 
programme. 

Recently, at Place Bona venture, in 
Montreal, the Quebec government 
opened a ’'Mini Bourse”, a mock stock 
exchange, showing how it works, and 
demonstrating how the stock exchange 
can help, ultimately, the people of 
Quebec to master their economy. 
Across the street from Place Bonavcn- 
ture of course is the real thing. 

The more prominent secretarial 
schools olfer courses in finance as well 
as shorthand. The Public Relations 
Department at the stock exchange 
arranges guided tours of our premises, 
sponsors investment courses jointly 
with the Investment Dealers' Associa¬ 
tion of Canada, and operates a spea¬ 
kers’ bureau, which provides speakers 
toi any group or organisation. Us mem¬ 
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bers include investment research ana* 
lysists, bond specialists, equity traders 
and corporate finance specialists. Last 
year more than 50 talks were given by 
close to 100 speakers. 

The value of such organisations as 
Investment Clubs, where, under the 
guidance ol a broker, the members pool 
their resources and learn about invest¬ 
ing by investing, cannot be overesti¬ 
mated. Similatly, the Junior Achieve¬ 
ment Groups, and their counterpart, 
the Jeunes Enterprises, can be extre¬ 
mely effective in not only the teaching of 
economy, but sparking interest in it. 

A valuable link between business and 
the student can be had thiough the 
hiring of summer students. What better 
way to show him that business is 
people , and business is are reflection of 
what people think and do: never the 
reverse! Our education programme is a 
gigantic project; its overall objective is 
to encourage widespread shareowner- 
ship, in listed securities, on a sound 
basis. 

This Enigmatic Business 

Recently, I came upon a thought- 
provoking quotation. The words wete 
written by one of the clients of a stock¬ 
broker named Joseph Pcnso de la Vega, 
a member of the Amsterdam stock ex¬ 
change. In speaking of shareownership, 
the client wrote; and I quote, "This 
enigmatic business which is at once the 
fairest and most deceitful in Europe, 
the noblest and the most infamous in 
the world , the finest and most vulgar on 
earth. It is a quintessence oj academic 
learning and a paragon of Jraudulence ; 
it is a touchstone for the intelligent and a 
tombstone for the audacious , a treasury 
of usefulness and a source of disaster , 
and finally , a counterpart of Sisyphus 
who never rests , as also of lx ion who is 
chained to a wheel that turns perpetu¬ 
ally." Whew! You can’t win them all. 
One thing which impresses me, however, 
is that this investor was aware of the 
positive side of things as well as what he 
felt was negative; what impresses me 
more, is that he stated his opinions 
loudly and clearly. We could certainly 
use more spokesman, more thinkers, 
and more opinions. Incidentally, that 
comment was written in the Jate 1600’s. 
Today, in Canada, we must evoke 
something of a “renaissance” of dyna¬ 
mic economic thinking. Economic edu¬ 
cation, at all levels, is the only means. 
We must clear away the outdated views 
still held by so many people. We must 
take out the wishbone and put in the 
backbone. In order to obtain the sup¬ 
port needed, wc have to show that it is 
wanted, and why. The distinct correla¬ 
tion between social development and 
economic development cannot be under¬ 
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estimated, and can no longer be ignored. 

It must be taught. 

Listing Requirements 

As a marketplace, the Montreal 
and Canadian stock exchanges per¬ 
mit eligible companies to “list” their 
shares, so that they may be auctioned 
in an open and equitable manner on 
the trading floor. 

Permission to list is granted only 
after the exchanges’ stringent require¬ 
ments are met, and many subtle fac¬ 
tors must be taken into consideration. 
While protection of the investor is of 
major importance, each enterprise 
must be given the opportunity to 
grow. Those who take risks will see 
their capital increase, provided the 
risks are well calculated and approv¬ 
ed. 

Listing provides a marketability 
that can seldom be found any other 
way. It attracts the attention of the 
investor, increases the number of 
shareholders, and raises new capital 
for the financing of expansion 
programmes. In addition, it ensures 
constant surveillance, on the part of 
the exchanges, of each listed com¬ 
pany’s activity and financial condi¬ 
tion. It facilitates public investment 
in companies, with the assurance that 
each invested dollar is protected, 
while its value fluctuates, according 
to the law of supply and demand. 


CANADIAN ASSISTANCE TO 
INDIA* 

(Can. $ millions) 


Year 

Amount 

1951—52 

15.116 

1952—53 

7.650 

1953—54 

17.077 

1954—55 

14.053 

1955—56 

13.668 

1956—57 

12.413 

1957 -58 

50.639 

1958- 59 

51.492 

1959—60 

24.760 

1960—61 

24.562 

1961 —62 

.27.022 

1962—63 

16.289 

1963—64 

69.923 

1964—65 

41.944 

1965—66 

32.697 

1966—67 

109.893 

1967—68 

138.892 

1968—69 

100.128 

1969—70 

118.123 

1970—71** 

87.182 

♦Commitments 

♦♦Provisional 
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Canada to Pioneer Inter-City 8TOL 8yetem 


Air transportation has shown remark¬ 
able continuous growth ever since the 
introduction of commercial service in 
1914. Between 1930 and 1969, world 
air traffic increased by a factor of more 
than a thousand. That is, for every 
million passenger-miles (the number of 
passengers carried times the number of 
miles they flew) flown by airlines in 
1930, they flew more than a billion in 
1969. Over the last forty years, the 
number of passenger-miles flown doub¬ 
led every four years. If last year’s 
growth rate continues, the figure will 
double again in the next five years 

The question is how long can this 
growth rate continue and what will the 
advantages and disadvantages to the 
travelling public be? Already there are 
signs that air transportation is suffo¬ 
cating on its own success and in many 
cases significant increases in aircraft 
speed have done little to reduce total 
travel times. 

Take for example the 240-mile flight 
between the US cities of Chicago and 
Detroit. The scheduled flight time for 
a jetliner flying at better than 500 miles 
an hour is 50 minutes. But for a 
passenger wishing to travel from down¬ 
town Chicago to downtown Detroit, 
the total trip time is probably closer 
to three hours. Often, crowded skies 
over the airports, congested runways and 
highway traffic jams can add even more 
time to the total trip. Much the same 
situation prevails on many inter-city 
flights ol up to 500 miles. The advan¬ 
tages of greater speed in the air arc lost 
by time wasted on the ground. 

Future Prospects 

What then does the future hold for 
the inter-city traveller? One thing seems 
certain, STOL (short lake off and land¬ 
ing) aircraft will be used to provide a 
short-haul, point-to-point, inter-city 
transportation system. In addition to 
providing more convenient transporta¬ 
tion for the inter-city traveller, such a 
system would relieve the current serious 
saturation problem at major jetports, 
freeing them for more efficient service 
for the long-haul traveller. 

In recent years, STOL transportation 
systems have attracted the attention of 
a great many people. They include 
such specialists as urban planners, ar¬ 
chitects, financiers, regulatory officials, 
airport builders, aircraft manufacturers 
and airline operators. All arc agreed 
that new technology is not required; 
most of the components of the system 
are already available. It is now a ques¬ 


tion of who will be first to implement a 
STOL Transportation Plan. 

Current indications are that Canada, 
long an acknowledged leader in STOL 
technology, may will be first with an 
inter-city STOL system. Canadian 
Transport Minister Donald Jamieson 
has stated his intention to see a trial 
system operating between the two 
Canadian cities of Ottawa and Mont-, 
real by the latter part of 1972. A 
third Stolport at St. Scholastique, Mon¬ 
treal’s new jetport 35 miles north of 
the city, will almost certainly be added 
at some future date. This would be 
particularly good test of STOL, be¬ 
cause the Montreal-Ottawa route, 
which is heavily travelled, is already 
well served by rood, rail and air ser¬ 
vices. Downtown-to-dowfttown STOL 
services over this route would have 
to be good to make a dent in present 
traffic patterns. In Transport Minister 
Jamieson’s words, “What we have to do 
is build a real SIOL system, including 
special Stolports, and see how the pub¬ 
lic reacts to it. This has to be first 
class all the way to be worth doing at 
all/’ 

Comfortable Operation 

The aircraft used to inaugurate Ja¬ 
mieson's ‘first class’ STOL services will 
be de Havilland Canada Twin Otters. 
It has been suggested that the aircraft 
will be fitted with 14 seats rather than 
the maximum of 20. thus providing 
passengers with additional room and 
greater comfort. Capable of taking off 
fully loaded after a ground run of only 
700 feet, the Twin Otter could operate 
comfortably from the 2,000 ft. runways 
which are now accepted as the most 
likely length for future Stolport de¬ 
signs. 

Already well known throughout the 
US, the Twin Otter has been used 
extensively by commuter operators. 
Few, however, have been able to make 
full use of the aircraft's STOL potential. 
Houston Metro Airlines of Houston, 
Texas, is one exception. Operating 
Twin Otters from their own 2,000 ft. 
Clear Lake Stolport near the NASA 
Manned Spaceflight Center, they fly 
on a high frequency schedule to Hous¬ 
ton's Intercontinental Airport where 
two 2,000 ft. STOL strips were recently 
provided on taxiways parallel to the 
main runways, and to Hobby Airport 
adjacent to the downtown area. The 
operation has been an economic suc¬ 
cess from the start. 

Wideroe's Flyveselskap, Norway’s 


oldest civil aircraft operator is using 
Twin Otters to provide improved trans¬ 
portation services to many of the coun¬ 
try** sparsely populated areas. After 
a two-year trial period using one Twin 
Otter, the airline recently ordered four- 
Twin Otters to expand their STOL ser 
vices. The Norwegian Ministry of 
Transport and Directorate of Civil 
Aviation, in planning these extensive 
STOL services, have laid the founda¬ 
tion for an efficient transportation sys¬ 
tem serving many of Norway’s isolated 
communities. 

Current studies envision Stolports on 
roof-tops, over rail yards or highways 
and floating in rivers or lakes. Their 
size, complexity and capital costs vary 
greatly. However, a basic Stolport, 
including the runway, apron, terminal 
approach aids and parking, but exclud¬ 
ing the cost of land, could be construc¬ 
ted for less than two million dollars. 
The land area required would be 
less than 20 acres; Chicago’s O’Hare 
Airport covers almost 8,000 acres. 

Quietest Airliner 

Looking beyond the initial introduc¬ 
tion of STOL services between a few 
Canadian cities to the time when a 
whole network of STQL services will 
carry passengers to Stolports such as 
these, designers at de Havilland Air¬ 
craft in Toronto have been working on 
a new advanced aircraft. Known as 
the DHC-7 Quiet STOL Airliner, it 
has been designed for operation from 
2,000 ft. STOL runways or elevated 
Stolports. Cruising at 276 mph and 
carrying 48 passengers, it could be in 
service by 1974. Recognising the im¬ 
portance of quietness for an aircraft 
intended for city-centre service, de 
Havilland has devoted considerable 
effort to reducing the noise level of the 
DHC-7. It will be the quietest airliner 
ever produced, barely audible against 
the normal background of city noise. 

Canada’s venture into the field of 
STOL short-haul transportation will 
be closely watched by many. Such a 
system will not be without its problems, 
but at present it appears to be the best 
solution to the pressing problem of 
congestion around major airports and 
the cities they serve. 

To a large extent, STOL’s suc¬ 
cess will depend upon whether 
government agencies at all levels de¬ 
cide to go ahead and develop STOL 
transport systems on a large scale. If 
they do, the majority of short-haul 
travellers could be flying downtown-to- 
downtown in STOL planes by the 1980s. 
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We’ve got the answer 
to a very serious problem. 




The new generation wide-bodied jets are 
here—and with them, unprecedented 
headaches in passenger collection and 
dispersal. Taxis, limousines and buses 
aren’t able to cope with this problem. 

The proven tedmology of STOL aircraft 
in moving passengers quickly from major 
airports is the answer. The STOL Series 
300 Twin Otter is such an aircraft. And it’s 
here today in use, and ready for tomorrow. 
No matter what’s on anyone’s drawing 
board now, we have the proven air 
passenger solution to one sector of the 
wide-bodied jet crowd problem. 

When flying as a STOL aircraft, the 
Twin Otter gets in and out faster than a 
taxi. Only, instead of carrying four 
passengers, it’ll carry 20. Luggage? It 
takes 40 pieces. 


Powered by PT6A-27 engines, the 
Series 300 Twin Otter can cruise at 200 
m.p.h. A Twin Otter shuttle STOL service 
makes passenger handling a snap instead 
of a crawl. With new.civil STOL 
regulations coming, the Twin Otter is 
ready. It already meets safety and 
operational requirements. 

It’s tomorrow’s plane today. Get ready. 



The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada 
Limited, Downsview, Ontario 
World Leaders in STOL 
A Hawker Siddeley Company 
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Canada World’s Largest Producer of Nickel 


Nickel is used mainly as an alloying 
element contributing engineering pro¬ 
perties such as strength, toughness, 
heat and corrosion resistance to other 
base metals. It also has important 
applications in the unalloyed state, 
as a plating and coinage material, in 
electronic and corrosion-resistant ser¬ 
vice, and in chemical forms. 

Nickel was identified and isola¬ 
ted as a separate element in the 18th 
century by the Swedish scientist Axel 
F. Cronstedt, also credited with having 
given it its name. The metal had been 
previously known to the miners of 
Saxony as “kupfernickel’’ (Old Nick’s 
copper). Implements containing nickel 
are known to have been used in Meso¬ 
potamia 5,000 years ago. 

Since 1905, Canada has been the 
world’s largest producer of nickel. 
Nickel ores are also mined in New 
Caledonia, the United States, Austra¬ 
lia, Finland, South Africa, Greece, 
Latin America, the Soviet Union and 
Cuba. 

It was in 1905 that the original 
MONEL (International Nickel Trade¬ 
mark) nickel-copper alloy (now de¬ 
signated MONEL alloy 400), with its 
excellent corrosion-resistant properties, 
was developed by the International 
Nickel Company of Canada Ltd, 
(Inco). As the first nickel-base alloy 
to gain widespread commercial accep¬ 
tance, it demonstrated the advantages 
of nickel in alloyed form. 

Stainless steels are by far the largest 
market for nickel. They arc noted for 
their corrosion-resistance, strength, 
toughness and good appearance. Other 
major uses of nickel are in high-nickel 
alloys (widely used in jet engines) for 
high-temperature strength, and in 
electroplating for appearance and corro¬ 
sion-resistance. Nickel also adds 
strength and toughness to construc¬ 
tional steels and to iron and steel cast¬ 
ings. Copper and brass products con¬ 
taining nickel arc widely used in the 
power generating industry and in 
marine applications. 

Free world consumption of nickel 
bv major consuming areas, according 
to estimates made early in 1971, is as 
follows: The United States remains 
the leading nickel-consuming nation 
(330 million pounds in 1970). Conti¬ 
nental Europe and the United Kingdom 
consumed 385 million pounds; Japan, 
200 million pounds: Canada 34 milli¬ 
on pounds: Australia9 million pounds; 
Latin America 7 million pounds; and 
other free world countries 20 million 
pounds. 

International Nickel also ranks among 


the major free world copper producers. 
Copper is found in substantial quantity 
in many of the nickel-containing ores 
the company mines. It is a lead¬ 
ing producer of the platinum-group 
metals too — platinum, palladium, 
rhodium, ruthenium, iridium and 
osmium. 

The principal uses of the platinum- 
group metals are industrial. Charac¬ 
teristics that make them important to 
industry include resistance to oxidation 
and corrosion, peak catalytic activity 
and high melting points. 

The platinum-group metals, notably 
platinum, palladium and rhodium, are 
also used in jewellery and the deco¬ 
rative arts. 

Contribution to Canadian Economy 

As the world’s largest producer of 
nickel. International Nickel has de¬ 
veloped markets in many countries. 
Through exports and purchases of 
supplies and services. International 
Nickel makes a significant contribution 
to Canada’s economy. Details of some 
of these for 1970 follow: 

Employees: The Company employs 
some 27,800 people in Canada. Over 
100,000 Canadians derive their liveli¬ 
hood, directly or indirectly, from In¬ 
ternational Nickel’s operations. 

Wages and Salaries: The Company 
paid over $250,000,000 to employees in 
Canada. 

Capital Outlay: The Company spent 
over $230,000,000 for capital projects 
in Canada. 

Exploration: Some $21,000,000 was 
expended in the search for new mine¬ 
ral deposits in Canada. 

Purchases: In addition to capital 
outlays, about $220,000,000 was spent 
in Canada for goods and services re¬ 
lating to metal production. 

Foreign Exchange: International Ni¬ 
ckel’s activities contributed some 
$550,000,000 to Canada’s balance of 
international payments. 

Dividends: Canadian shareholders 
(who constituted 57 per cent of the 
total) received over $33,600,000 in divi¬ 
dends in 1970. The market value of the 
Company’s shares held by Canadians, 
as of March 22, 1971, totalled over 
$1,072,000,000. 

Exploration 

International Nickel conducts mine¬ 
ral exploration throughout Canada and 
in other parts of the world. In recent 


years, as the organisations’s search for 
nickel has intensified, its prospecting 
teams have been flying almost a million 
iiiles annually. Their airborne methods 
include geophysics and photography, 
while ground methods include surface 
geology, geophysics, photogeology and 
geochemistry,. A wide variety of equip¬ 
ment is used for testing and sampling 
below the surface. 

In the last 10 years, the company has 
spent over $133,000,000 in its search 
for new nickel reserves, including a 
record $31,889,000 in 1970. Some 65 
per cent of the exploration expendi¬ 
ture last year was made in Canada. 

Outside of Canada, field exploration 
relating to the development of potential 
production projects is going forward in 
Australia, Indonesia, New Caledonia 
and Gautemala. Primary exploration 
and property evaluations are also being 
carried out in Australia, Indonesia 
and Minnesota, as well as in central 
America, southern Africa, the British 
Solomon Islands Protectorate and wes¬ 
tern United States. 

New Mine Development in Canada 

A $1.1-billion expansion and moder¬ 
nisation of International Nickel’s Ca¬ 
nadian operations was begun in 1966 
and is expected to be completed in 1972. 
To date, more than J650 million have 
been spent. 

In 1972, International Nickel is 
scheduled to have 19 mines in pro¬ 
duction in Canada. As a result 
of the expansion programme, the Com¬ 
pany’s annual Canadian nickel produc¬ 
tion capability will be at the rate 
of more than 600,000,000 pounds a 
year in 1972. 

International Nickel is engaged in 
three basic areas of research: mining 
research to develop improved methods 
of recovering nickel-containing ores; 
process research to seek more ore; and 
product research, which concentrates 
on commercial applications for nickel. 

It is noteworthy that International 
Nickel has committed itself to produc¬ 
tion methods and operations that are 
compatible with current and future 
environmental standards. In this effort, 
major research programmes arc carried 
out to develop economic processes for 
the production of metal from sulphide 
ores which do not generate sulphur di¬ 
oxide. In addition to air-pollution con¬ 
trol, the company’s efforts also en¬ 
compass land-and water-pollution 
control. 
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A Tata-DSMA Partnership 


Tata-Dsma (Tata-Dilworth, Secord, 
Meagher & Associates) is a partnership 
firm between the four Tata companies 
—Tata Sons Private Limited, the 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply 
Company Limited, the Andhra Valley 
Power Supply Company Limited, the 
Tata Power Company Limited—all 
Indian companies—and Dilworth, 
Sccord, Meagher & Associates India 
Limited, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the Canadian consulting engineering 
firm of Dilworth, Secord, Meagher & 
Associates Limited of Toronto, 
Canada. 

The firm Tata-DSMA is under¬ 
taking work in India in advanced 
mechanical and electrical engineering 
in the specialised fields of nuclear and 


aeronautical engineering and the de¬ 
sign of special purpose equipment. 

The Canadian firm's capability for the 
design of unusual equipment, as well 
as for the conventional design of 
machinery and controls, is unique and 
well recognised in Canada, the USA 
and in Europe. 

These capabilities arc being made 
available through Tata-DSMA to 
clients in India. In some cases, this will 
be by the direct transfer of Canadian 
personnel to India, where they will 
work with Indian engineers and 
designers and, in other cases, by the 
transfer of preliminary conceptual de¬ 
signs, for completion of detailed de¬ 
signs by Indian engineers with the 


emphasis on executing maximum work 
in the country and thereby acquiring 
the expertise in the specialised fields. 

It will be a principal aim of the firm 
to produce designs of equipment which 
can be built in India as far as possible 
from indigenous resources. This will 
have the effect of reducing the impor¬ 
tation of foreign equipment and the 
necessity of licensing arrangements with 
foreign collaborators for fabrication of 
the equipment. On the other hand, it 
may result in increasing the export of 
designs and equipments to other coun¬ 
tries in the near future. 

The firm has secured assignments with 
the Department of Atomic Energy, 
Air-lndia, Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and others. 


With Compliments 
from 

TATA-DILWORTH, SECORD, MEAGHER & ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
IN 

NUCLEAR, AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 

AND 

DESIGN OF SPECIAL PURPOSE EQUIPMENT 

BOMBAY HOUSE 
BRUCE STREET 
BOMBAY! 
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Zinc Smelter in Kerala : A Joint Venture 


With the progressive industrialisation 
and consequent utilisation of metallic 
zinc in various industries throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, 
the import of this metal to meet the 
demands proportionately increased. 
This increase is import and continuous 
drain on our foreign exchange attracted 
the attention and consideration of the 
government. The indigenous product¬ 
ion of zinc was found to be the only 
alternative to curtail the imports and 
preserve national economy. 

With his matured business acumen 
and vast experience in the non-ferrous 
metal industry, the late Mr Goverdhan- 
das Binani, the well-known indus¬ 
trialist, took advantage of his long asso¬ 
ciation with Coniinco Limited, Canada, 
the world’s largest producers of zinc, 
and brought about the fulfilment of 
his long-cherished desire to start a 
Zinc Smelter. 

After detailed negotiations, a 
collaboration agreement was signed 
by the parties and approved by 
the government. Mr Binani’s appli¬ 
cation to set up a Zinc Smelter in 
Kerala with the collaboration of Com- 
ineo Ltd, was considered favourably 
by the government of India and the 
licensed unit was christened as Comi- 
nco Binani Zinc Ltd. This unit is 
located at F.dayur (Alwayc, Kerala) 
on the banks of Periyar river on a stret¬ 
ch of land measuring about 105 acres, 
now more familiarly known as “Binani- 
puram”. 

Under the terms of the collaboration 
agreement, a team of Canadian engin¬ 
eers and technicians was made avail¬ 
able for supervising the construction 
of the plant. The construction of the 
factory was completed by the end of 
1%6. The late Mr Binani was closely 
associated with the construction work, 
but he did not live to see the Red Letter 
Day of commissioning the plant. 

The first bar of Zinc was cast on April 
22, 1967, but it is disappointing to say, 
eveii at this stage (in 1971), we have 
not been able to reach the target. Zinc 
is our main product, and the by-pro¬ 
ducts are sulphuric acid and cadmi¬ 
um. The designed capacity of our 
plant is 20,000 metric tonnes of zinc 


per year with corresponding production 
of the by-products depending upon the 
composition of the zinc concentrates, 
the main raw material. 

Cominco Binani Zinc Limited has 
an authorised share capital of Rs 
3,00,00,000 all in equity shares of 
Rs 10/- each. The subscribed and 
paid-up share capital amounts to Rs 
2,09,84,000 of which the Canadian 
collaborators own about 40 per cent 
to the total value of Rs 84,00,000. 
Investment on plant and machinery 
amounts to Rs 41 crores while on 
land and buildings Rs 80 lakhs. 

Apart from the share capital raised, 
a total of Rs 31 crores was borrowed 
from financial institutions such as 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation 
Limited of Canada, Industrial Finance 
Corporation of India, Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Bank of India and Kerala 
State Industrial Development Corpo¬ 
ration at varying rates of interest and 
repayable in instalments. 

With a modest beginning of about 200 
employees, today the company has well 
over 500 employees. Initially, six Indian 
technicians received training in Canada 
with a view to taking over charge of 
the technical side of the industry. With 
the exception of one technical adviser, 
a Canadian, both the technical and the 
administrative sides of the industry 
are manned by Indians. 

Production for the past three years 
given below is interesting : 



1968 

1969 

1970 

Zinc 

Sulphuric 

10,325 

mt 

13,165 

mt 

13,111 

mt 

Acid 

15,666 

mt 

21,430 

mt 

24,434 

mt 

Cadmium 


16,746 

kg 

16,302 

kg 


The production has been continuous 
since the operation began in 1967 
except for stoppages due to operational 
difficulties, technical breakdown, power 
failure, strikes, etc. 

Ail the sales of the company 
are confined to India only, since 
indigenous production of zinc by 
both public and private sectors 


can meet only a portion of the 
country’s requirements. Imports of this 
metal continue to be made to meet the 
increasing demands in the country. 

In order to make the country self- 
sufficient, the government has favour¬ 
ably considered all applications 
for expansion and they have recently 
issued Letters of Intent to cover the 
first stage of expansion in both the 
public and the private sectors. In 
the case of Cominco Binani Zinc 
Ltd the Letter of Indent, which is 
under study, cover an increase of fur¬ 
ther 20,000 tonnes (from 20 to 40 thou¬ 
sand tonnes) per year. 

Although the company has not been 
able to export its products so far and 
earn foreign exchange, it has been 
fortunate enough to curtail the imports 
of this metal and thus save foreign 
exchange which is a significant contri¬ 
bution to the national economy. Apart 
from the saving in foreign exchange, 
the country has been benefited by emp¬ 
loyment opportunities to many of its 
nationals, thereby utilising local talents. 
At the same time, a significant addition 
to the government’s exchequer by way 
of excise duty, with accrues to several 
lakhs a year, is worthy of mention. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 

Of all our I inks, however, perhaps 
that of the Commonwealth is the 
most satisfying* The Commonwealth 
organisation, if it may be called that, 
really has no basic justification for 
existing. Yet that is the secret of its 
strength. The Commonwealth exists 
because of the mutual desire of the 
people of almost 30 independent coun¬ 
tries to have their leaders meet 
periodically as friends. Those 
meetings have been described as 
the oldest, established, permanent, 
floating summit in the world. 
The Commonwealth offers us a win¬ 
dow on the world. There is no such 
thing as the ‘role’ of the Common¬ 
wealth. As time passes, however, 
it may well prove to be the most 
important of all international bodies 
simply because it has no role, and 
because it emphasises nothing bnt the 
importance of the human relationship. 

—.Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
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Canadian Assistance to India 

R.V. MURTHY 


Canadian assistance to India falls 
under four broad categories: food and 
raw material shipments; capital equip¬ 
ment and expertise for specific pro¬ 
jects; technology and equipment for 
general development programmes, as in 
agriculture, and know-how and equip¬ 
ment in areas like scientific research, 
health and education. While all of 
the assistance is of very real need to 
the Indian economy, the most spectacu¬ 
lar instances are major works like hy¬ 
dro-electric projects which will stand 
for many years as monument to inter¬ 
national co-operation. The task of 
harnessing the resources of their own 
rugged country has endowed Canadians 
with a special talent for the building 
of dams and power stations. This 
genius has found expression on the In¬ 
dian sub-continent in a series of massive 
power projects which, when completed, 
will account for more than 10 per cent 
of the country’s total output. 

In the interests of developing sources 
of power for the industrial base en¬ 
visaged in the early five-year Plans, 
the Indian government gave priority 
to the exploration of the country’s river 
systems. There was another motive: 
the need to tame the rivers to end the 
devastating losses caused by mon¬ 
soon floods. The flow of water had 
to be regulated to provide irrigation for 
India's farmland, much of which suffers 
from alternating floods and droughts or 
from perennial shortage of rainfall. 

Initial Know-How 

Canadian know-how was enlisted at 
the very beginning of the first Plan, 
when the Mayurakshi Hydro Electric 
and Irrigation Project was initiated in 
West Qengal and Bihar. Since then, 
Canada has provided $ 173.4 million 
(Rs 121.3 crores) in grants, develop¬ 
ment loans and export credits for power 
and irrigation projects in India. An¬ 
other Rs 150 crores (3 247.6 million) 
has been spent in counterpart funds. 
Taken together with the two Rajasthan 
atomic power projects, these under¬ 
takings will, when completed, represent 
a contribution of 1.896 megawatts, 
while related irrigation projects will 
bring water to some two million acres 
of formerly dry land. 

To discipline a river which flooded 
villages and farms every year, engi¬ 
neers prescribed a dam 155 feet high 
and 2,000 feet long. Canada’s contri¬ 
bution, besides the expertise, was a 
•2.3 million (Rs 1.6 crores) grant for 
the purchases of a power house and 


construction equipment and counter¬ 
part funds of Rs 6.7 crores (3 15 mil¬ 
lion) for construction costs. The 
4 MW power house supplies energy 
for cottage industries and small fac¬ 
tories, and the regulated Mayurakshi 
now irrigates 610,000 acres of farm¬ 
land in West Bengal and Bihar. 

The first hyro-electric plant of any 
size in Assam was the Umtru Project. 
It was the first instalment of a de¬ 
velopment programme designed to 
raise the living standards of the hill 
people in India's north-east region. 
The 11.2 MW power house provided 
the energy for a fruit canning and 
preserve industry. Canada gave a 
grant of 3 1.6 million (Rs 1.1 crores) 
for electrical equipment, engineering 
services and the training of technical 
personnel in Canada. 

Mighty Projects 

The first two Canadian-aided hydro¬ 
electric ventures were small by com¬ 
parison with the mighty Kundah Pro¬ 
ject, the biggest Canadian undertaking 
of its kind outside of Canada, until en¬ 
gineers tackled the Idikki Project. The 
two projects exploit the catchment 
areas on the two sides of India's south¬ 
ern Nilgiri Hills or ‘Blue Mountains'. 
Kundah. on the eastern side, supplies 
Tamil Na4p with 343 MW of firm power 
out of an installed capacity of 426 
MW. Before completion of the Kundah 
Project in 1964. Tamil Nadu’s industria¬ 
lization was hampered by a power 
shortage. 

The undertaking has speeded the 
electrification of the state. A new fac¬ 
tory in the Nilgiri foothills turns out 
80 water pumps a day, using Kundah 
power, and the pumps free thousands 
of farmers from dependence on 
monsoons. Besides the quarter of a 
million people employed in factories 
using Kundah power, the state’s 35 
million people benefit as a whole from 
the power produced in the Kundah's 
five power houses and fed through the 
state-wide grid system. In many 
areas, there is close to 100 per cent 
electrification of villages. 

A Canadian grant of 343 million 
(Rs 30.1 crores) paid for imported 
technical and engineering services, 
the training of personal in Canada, 
mechanical, generating and switch¬ 
yard equipment and several hundred 
miles of transmission lines. Rs25.8 
crores (355.5 million) in counterpart 
funds paid for local equipment and 


construction. By foregoing the use of 
bulldozers and heavy earth moving 
equipment at Kundah, people were 
given employment, and the project 
was completed ahead of schedule and 
below estimated costs, thus vindica¬ 
ting the headbasket in Indian coun- 
ditions. 

On the western side of the Nilgiris, 
in Kerala, the Idikki Project is changing 
the face of the Periyar valley. With an 
installed capacity for 780 MW (for 
peaking), Idikki will be the biggest 
hydro-electric scheme in South India. 

Canada financed preliminary engineer¬ 
ing studies for the harnessing of 
the Chambal river, which flows through 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. As 
a result, a three-stage hydro-electic 
and irrigation project was undertaken, 
for which Canada provided export 
credits of 3 8 million (Rs 5.6 crores) 
and 35.6 million (Rs 3.9 crores). 
These paid for Canadian generating 
and control equipment for the Rana 
Pratap Sagar and Jawahar Sagar power 
houses, which have an installed capa¬ 
city of 172 and 99 megawatts, provid¬ 
ing power for a whole range of new in¬ 
dustries. 

Rajasthan Atomic Power Project 

Uneven rainfall is a major limitation 
on Rajasthan’s hydro power sources. 
For this reason India decided to set up 
its second nuclear power station con¬ 
sisting of two reactors on the shore of 
Rana Pratap Sagar, near Kotali, Ra¬ 
jasthan. Canada is supplying the know¬ 
how and equipment for the station. The 
reactors form part of a major venture 
in Indo-Canadian collaboration which 
also includes the Canada-India Reac¬ 
tor at the Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre, Trombay. The two RAPP 
reactors, each with an installed capacity 
of 200 MW, will supply power to in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural users through¬ 
out Rajasthan and in the northern grid 
region. 

Canada supplied two export credits 
of 345.5 million (Rs 31.9 crores) 
and 338.5 million (Rs 27 crores) to 
buy Canadian capital equipment and 
engineering services. Rs 20.7 crores 
(329.6 million) in counterpart funds 
were committed for local costs. 

In 1969, Canada committed Rs 70,2 
crores ($ 100 million) in counterpart 
funds for the Ministry of Agriculture's 
minor irrigation programme. The 
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money is for wells, pumpsets, tubeigells, 
small community diversion and Storage 
projects, drainage, flood control and 
lift irrigation schemes which taken to¬ 
gether will make for widespread im¬ 
provements in agricultural production. 

Over the years, Canada has supp¬ 
lied the Central Water and Power 
Commission with 249 diesel generat¬ 
ing units, and with electrical and 
heavy construction equipment, paid 
for with grants or development 
loans. 

India's massive effort to feed its 
people has had to contend with an an¬ 
nual population growth in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 13 million. Since Inde¬ 
pendence, food imports have helped 
avert disaster in years of bad harvests 
and have contributed to better nutri¬ 
tion when harvests were good. 

But, in the last few years, a co-ordi¬ 
nated use of modern agricultural techni¬ 
ques and improved crop strains has 
pushed up the production of foodgrains 
(especially wheat) to above the 100- 
million ton mark and brought nearer 
the possibility of self-sufficiency in food. 
Canadian participation in this “Green 
Revolution” has taken the form of 
long-range programmes to improve 
food production with the help of ferti¬ 
lizers, agricultural and food research, 
plant protection, dairy, bakery and 
fisheries development and education 
of the farmer. 

In terms of money, Canada has 
put up about $24 million (Rs 16.8 
crores) in grants, $42 million (Rs 
29.9 crores) in development loans 
and Rs 68.9 crores ($98.4 million) 
in counterpart funds. 

Agricultural Research 

Canada has provided the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research with 
Rs 17.4 crores ($24.8 million) in 
counterpart funds for research. Another 
Rs 38.5 crores ($55 million) in counter¬ 
part funds have gone to the Ministry 
of Agriculture's soil conservation and 
agricultural production programmes. 
The latter involves medium and long¬ 
term loans to state governments to buy 
food storage facilities, seed stores, 
fertilizers, pesticides and machinery. 
Assured of quality supplies under these 
schemes, farmers have turned in im¬ 
proved crops of foodgrains, oilseeds, 
sugarcane, cotton, jute, tobacco, fruit 
and vegetables. 

Canada supplied trucks and two- 
way radios under a $136,000 (Rs 
9.. 5 lakhs) grant to India for partici¬ 
pation in the Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organization's locust elimina¬ 


tion programme in Saudi Arabia in 
the early 1950s. The equipment was 
later returned to India for locust cont¬ 
rol at home. When the Ministry of 
Agriculture set up its Aerial Spraying 
and Directing Unit, Canada provid¬ 
ed a grant of $636,000 (Rs 44.5 
lakhs) for six Beaver aircraft and 
spraying and dusting equipment. 

Ihe Beavers also helped in India’s 
malaria eradication programme. 
A grant of $46,000 (Rs 3.2 lakhs) 
helped to equip a biological control 
laboratory in Bangalore, which has 
done excellent work in using insects’ 
natural enemies to control agricul¬ 
tural pests and diseases. 

Milk Production Boosted 

In 1958, Canada supplied a grant for 
the Calcutta sector of India's pro¬ 
gramme to boost milk production. 
Ten years later, Rs 10 crores ($14.5 
million) in counterpart funds were 
earmarked for dairy development and 
animal husbandry, covering the setting 
up of milk plants and milk product fac¬ 
tories, dairy extension work, cross 
breeding of cattle and improvement of 
fodders, poultry improvement and the 
establishment of hog and sheep breed¬ 
ing farms. 

Two Canadian advisers helped pro¬ 
mote the education of Indian farmers 
in the new technology through rural 
co-operatives, advising them on their 
purchasing, growing and marketing 
problems. In 1968, Canada furnished 
450 prints of the animated cartoon film 
‘Food*. This four-and-a-half minute 
film was the work of G.K. Gokhale of 
the Indian Films Division, who made 
it during a six-month training stint 
with the National Film Board in 
Canada. The film shows how improve¬ 
ments in farming practices can increase 
a farmer’s income. 

As part of the drive to eliminate 
malnutrition, the public sector enter¬ 
prise Modern Bakeries Limited has set 
up nine bakeries for the production of 
fortified bread. Canada equipped three 
of them (Kanpur, Hyderabad, Banga¬ 
lore) with a grants of $800,000 (Rs 56 
lakhs). 

Canada supplied laboratory equip¬ 
ment under grant assistance for the 
International Food Technology Train¬ 
ing Centre in Mysore. It also financed 
an international students’ hostel with 
counterpart funds. The centre was de¬ 
veloped with the help of the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Orga¬ 
nization. It trains food technologists 
from several Asian countries besides 
India. 

Fisheries development claimed Rs 


2.5 crorps^.S million) in counterpart 
Ibfldsin 1969. Much of it will pay for 
mechanised fishing boats. 

Even after all the economic irriga¬ 
tion schemes have been developed, 
three-quarters of India’s farmlands will 
continue to depend on rainfall. Cana¬ 
dian experts are being teamed with the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
to develop technology and special crop 
varieties for dry farming areas and to 
devise ways of conservation and effici¬ 
ent use of the available water. With its 
headquarters in Hyderabad, it will be 
the first co-ordinated attempt to tackle 
the problem on a national basis. 

The Research Council of Alberta is 
working with the newly created Centra] 
Groundwater Board in a groundwater 
survey of hard rock areas in Andhra 
Pradesh. The aim is to establish techni¬ 
ques for evaluating groundwater poten¬ 
tial. The results of the 3,000 square 
mile Andhra Pradesh survey will be 
applied to other parts of the Deccan 
Plateau. 

Canada's Precambrian Shield is 
geologically very similar to the Deccan 
Plateau. With their experience in min¬ 
ing and smelting ores extracted from this 
region, Canadian metallurgists have a 
technology that is relevant to India and 
could share it with their Indian counter¬ 
parts. Already this knowledge has 
helped shape the Canadian contribution 
to Indian industrial development, es¬ 
pecially in the processing of aluminium, 
zinc and steel. 

Industrial Development 

Canada has provided $7.2 million 
(Rs 5 crores) in export credits to 
the aluminium industry. One mil¬ 
lion dollar (Rs 70 lakhs), went to 
expand the capacity of the Indian 
Aluminium Company’s smelter at 
Alupuram, Kerala, from 11,000 to 
16,000 tons a year. In a related 
project $733,000 (Rs 51.3 lakhs) 
were provided for the construction 
of a foil mill at Kalwa, Maharashtra. 
In 1967, $5.5 million (Rs 3.9 crores) 
was provided in export credits to 
construct the Indian Aluminium Com¬ 
pany’s plant near Belgaum in Mysore, 
which has added 30,000 (Rs 56.7 
lakhs) worth of carbon blocks to line 
the furnaces. 

Canada provided $1.6 million (Rs 
1.1 crores) in export credits in 1964 
to help Cominco Binanai Zinc Limi¬ 
ted build a zinc smelter and sulphuric 
acid plant at Alwaye, Kerala. This 
plant is now producing 20,000 tons 
of high-quality zinc a year and 120 
tons of sulphuric acid a day for the 
fertilizer industry. 

Amco Furnace Contractors Limi- 
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ted oi Rexdale, Ontario, supplied 
three re-heating and heat treating 
furnaces to the speciality alloy steel 
plant at the Durgapur complex of 
Hindustan Steel in 1964. The supply 
was financed with a $1.7 million (Rs 
1.2 crores) export credit. 

Canada provided four broad-gauge 
diesel hydraulic locomotives and 
spares to the Associated Cement 
Company’s Bombay plant under a 
grant of $375,000(Rs 26.3 lakhs). 

A Canadian grant paid for a Polymer 
Corporation of Canada feasibility study 
of rubber and synthetic rubber manu¬ 
facture for the Indian Petrochemical 
Corporation. 

In 1963, 5.2 crores (si 1.6 million) 
were allotted out of contcrpart funds 
to pay for subsidised industrial hous¬ 
ing. More than 10,000 units were built 
on 24 sites in six states. 

Transportation 

With its huge girth, Canada has had 
to be a pioneer in rail, road and air 
transport. In line with the policy of 
giving assistance where one is best- 
equipped to give it, Canada has made 
substantial contributions to the de¬ 
velopment of Indian transport. 

Since 1952, assistance has been 
given to the tunc of $34.6 million 
(Rs 24.2 crores) in grants, $30 mil¬ 
lion (Rs 21 crores) in development 
loans, $7.7 million (Rs 5.4 crores) 
in export credits and Rs 1.8 crores 
($2.5 million) have been committed 
from counterpart funds. 

Since, Independence, Indian Rail¬ 
ways have been retiring over-age 
locomotives and rolling stock as part 
of a programme of modernisation. 
Canada has accelerated the process 
by supplying more than 200 locomo¬ 
tives, including 120 steam and 30 
diesel electric for mainline service and 
69 for regional services. In addition, 
selected components have been pro¬ 
vided for the manufacture of 146 
diesel locomotives at the Diesel Lo¬ 
comotive Works, Varanasi. Thirty- 
five diesel shunter locomotives 
were supplied to Indian ports. 
For track renovation, Canada provi¬ 
ded one million Douglas Fir Sleepers 
under a grant of $5.5 million (Rs 3.9 
crores). To cover some local costs 
of new rail line construction Rs 1.8 
crores ($2.5 million) were committed 
from counterpart funds. 

In the early 1950s, Canada furnished 
a $4.4 million (Rs 3.1 crores) grant 
to pay for new buses, trucks and 
other vehicles for the Bombay State 
(now Maharashtra) Transport Com¬ 
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mission. In 1969, eight snow-blowers 
were supplied to help keep Himalayan 
roads open in winter. 

In preparation for Air India’s 
acquisition of Boeing 747s, Canada 
gave a $3 million (Rs 2.1 crores) de¬ 
velopment loan in 1969 so that the 
airline could install a digital flight 
simulator to train its jumbo jet pilots 
without withdrawing one of the 747s 
from service. A development loan 
of $300,000 (Rs 21 lakhs) was also 
provided in 1970 for the purchase of 
Canadian made seats for Indian 
Airlines’ new Boeing 737s. 

Communications 

Part of Canada’s assistance goes to 
the development of worldwide telecom¬ 
munications and satellite communica¬ 
tions. four million dollars (Rs 2.8 
crores) out of $44.4 million (Rs 31.1 
crores) in development loans for Indian 
communications) were devoted to the 
construction of India’s first satellite 
communications station at Arvi, near 
Poona. This will link India with the 
global satellite system of telecommu¬ 
nications. RCA Victor of Montreal 
provided the know-how. 

In 1959, Canada made a grant of 
*253,000 (Rs 17.7 lakhs) to enable 
India to establish a centre in New 
Delhi for the exchange of meteorolo¬ 
gical information in the northern 
hemisphere and to keep pace witn 
the growing needs of aviation. The 
money wjas paid for radio teletype 
equipment. 

India expects to spend Rs 420 crores 
($600 million) on improving domestic 
communications during the fourth 
Plan. 

Canada's contribution is a $40 mil¬ 
lion (Rs 28 crores) development loan, 
representing about one-third of the 
foreign exchange requirement. It 
will pay for telecommunications 
equipment for three microwave routes 
totalling 2,130 kilometeres in length 
and 12,000 kilometres of underground 
telephone cables. This will allow 
600,000 new telephone connections, 
30.000 more long distance circuits 
and a two-thirds increase in long dis¬ 
tance calling facilities. The three 
microwave routes will connect Bom- 
bay-Jaipur-Dclhi; Lucknow-Calcutta; 
and Dhulia-Kharagpur. 

Canada has provided a total of four 
million dollar (Rs 2.8 crores) in deve¬ 
lopment loans and $1.5 million (Rs 
1.1 crores) in grants to promote 
Indian oil and mineral extraction. 

Canada made a two million dollar (Rs 
1.4 crores) development Joan to the Oil 
and Natural Gas Commission in 1969 
for oil well casings for the ONGC’s 
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deep well drilling in Bihar and Gujarat. 

Earlier Canada made an aeromagnetic 
petroleum survey over western Raja¬ 
sthan, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar and 
provided a grant of $1.2 million (Rs 
84 lakhs) for equipment for ONGC’s 
exploration programme. 

A two million dollar (Rs 1.4 crores) 
development loan in 1967 helped the 
survey import equipment like geo¬ 
physical recorders for the mapping of 
India’s mineral deposits. 

Canadian experience gained in locat¬ 
ing ore deposits has proved useful in 
the geogically similar Deccan Plateau. 
Since 1960, four Canadian advisers have 
served with the Bureau of Mines in 
these areas: assessing the commercial 
potential of several asbestos finds and 
prescribing prospecting techniques; 
prescribing methods of exploiting low- 
grade deposits of manganese and iron 
pyrites; prescribing new extraction 
techniques for iron and copper, and 
advising on the use of the ore by the 
limestone industry. 

Canada-India Nuclear Reactor 

In the field of scientific research 
Canada’s major contribution is the 
Canada-India Reactor (CIRUS) at 
the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, 
Trombay. Since it went into operation 
in I960, the experimental reactor has 
been used for the development of nu¬ 
clear fuels and cooling systems lor po¬ 
wer reactors, for fundamental atomic re¬ 
search, and for the production of radio¬ 
active isotopes for use in scientific and 
applied research. Canada was responsi¬ 
ble for the design and supply of the 
reactor including the containment shell 
and principal ancilliary equipment. En¬ 
gineers from Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited supervised the erection of the 
reactor. A modified version of the NRX 
experimental research reactor set up at 
Chalk River, CIRUS uses natural ura¬ 
nium moderated with heavy water and 
cooled by ordinary fresh water. The 
modifications took into account the 
tropical climate and the proximity 
of Bombay. Canada’s contribution was 
a $10.8 million (Rs 7.7 crores) grant 
and counterpart funds of Rs 5.8 
crores ($ 13 million). 

In 1966, Canada furnished two 
Cobalt-60 irradiators for food irradi¬ 
ation research. One is used for ex¬ 
perimental gamma irradiation of fish, 
fruit, vegetables and grain and the 
sterilisation of surgical material. 
The other is used to test irradiation 
conditions peculiar to India. Both 
units are installed with the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre. 

A Canadian export credit of $4.2 
million (Rs 2.9 crores) paid for the re¬ 
search wind tunnel near Bangalore. The 
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tunnel can test aircraft models for speeds 
from Mach 2 to Mach 4. It is contribut¬ 
ing to advanced aircraft design research 
and to retaining Indian scientists who 
might otherwise have left for countries 
with better research tools. 

A grant of $100,000 (Rs 7 lakhs,) 
was made in 1968 for the purchase of 
Canadian scientific and technical 
equipment for research laboratories 
in many parts of India. 

Cancer Research 

In 1967, Canada supplied cobalt 
beam therapy units for four of the 
cancer research and treatment institu¬ 
tions set up during the second five 
year Plan. Since then, 27 more have 
been provided under grant assistance. 
The one at Safdarjang Hospital, New 
Delhi, for example, is used for treating 
1700 cancer patients a year. The cobalt 
sources are replaced every five years. 
Until the Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre began producing them in 1969, 
Canada provided the replacements. 

Between 1954 and 1959, Canada 
provided six public health nursing 
posts in India. In 1956, Canada 
loaned the services of a public health 
engineering expert. 

In 1957, Canada provided instruction 
films, projectors, transformers and 
books to 13 co-operative training 
centres set up under the Second five- 
year Plan. 

Later, Canada furnished a grant for 
raw film stock, photographic equipment 
and materials and the services of a 
Canadian expert for the Co-operative 
Film Training Programme in Bombay 
to prepare audiovisual aids for the 
co-operative training centres. 

Under a 1958 programme, Canada 
provided 56 medical colleges with basic 
medical reference libraries worth 
$2,500 (Rs 17.500) each. 

In 1961, Canada committed Rs 4.7 
crorcs ($10.6 million) in counterpart 
funds to build seven regional engineer¬ 
ing colleges. 

Seven Canadian specialists in exten¬ 
sion education from the University 
of British Columbia were loaned to the 
University of Rajasthan to develop a 
Department of Adult Education. The 
first class was launched in 1967. Bet¬ 
ween 1963 and 1966, seven engineering 
professors from the University of To¬ 
ronto were seconded to the Karnataka 
Regional Engineering College at Sura- 
thkal, Mysore, to improve and expand 
study courses. 

Canada has supplied India with more 


than four-million long tonnes of agri¬ 
cultural commodities, mostly wheat, 
since 1951, almost all of it as grant 
assistance. Except for four years in the 
mid-50s, the shipments have been a 
regular feature of Canadian aid. But 
the quantity has varied with the size of 
Indian harvests. Besides tiding India 
over food shortages, the assistance was 
designed to help the government build 
buffer stocks and keep the price of grain 
relatively stable. Over the years, the 
programme has saved India large sums 
in foreign exchange. In a country where 
the standard of living of the mass of the 
people is gauged by the consumption 
of grain — wheat in the north-central 
region and rice elsewhere—these never- 
failing shipments of Canadian wheat 
have been a vital factor. 

Up to 1966, the annual allocation 
varied from SI.5 million (Rs 1.1 
crores) to S20 million (Rs 14 crores) 
depending on the Indian harvest. 
That year, wheat shipments jumped 
to S69.5 million (Rs 48.7 crorcs) 
worth in response to the widespread 
failure of the monsoon. Another 
S5.1 million (Rs 3.8 crores) were 
granted for white flour, whole wheat 
flour, skim and whole milk powder 
and dried peas. In 1967 the figures 
were $50 million (Rs 35 crores) and 
$7.5 million (Rs 5.3 crores). In the 
following two years, the wheat figure 
was down to $40 million (Rs 28 
crores) reflecting better harvests. In 
1970 it was $45 million (Rs 31.6 
crores) in order to build up a more 
adequate reserve stock. 

The only wheat shipments not on a 
grant basis were covered by two loans 
totalling $33 million (Rs 23.1 crores) 
for wheat and wheat flour in 1957 
and 1958. Later, Canada wrote off 
the $10 million (Rs 7.0 crores) still 
outstanding on the loans. In 1969 and 
1970, $9.8 million (Rs 6.9 crores) in 


development loans were provided for 

rapeseed, a source of cooking oil. 

\n India, one ton of fertilizer ad¬ 
ministered to 75 acres of irrigated land 
will normally increase production by 
10 tons. Since 1958, Canada has supp¬ 
lied $20.2 million (Rs 14.1 crores) 
of fertiliser on a grant basis and $42 
million (Rs 29.4 crores) worth against 
development loans. Fertilizers provided 
include urea, potash, diammonium 
phosphate, ammonium sulphate, mu¬ 
riate of potash, sulphur and NPK. 

As a major source of raw materials* 
Canada has helped to keep Indian in¬ 
dustry supplied since 1953. Without 
this assistance, the expansion and utili¬ 
sation of capacity would have cost 
India scarce foreign exchange for im¬ 
ported commodities. Both private and 
public sector industries have been 
benefited. It began with a $4.8 million 
(Rs 3.4 crores) grant for copper and 
aluminium imports and later took in 
nickel, asbestos, newsprint, zinc lead, 
woodpulp, ferro-alloys and synthetic 
and butyl rubber. Untill 1966, these 
commodities were supplied on a grant 
basis. That year, most of this assis¬ 
tance was transferred to the develop¬ 
ment loan programme. 

Canadian commodities are used in 
industrial plants all over India. Cana¬ 
dian asbestos is processed in Hy- 
derbad, and in Delhi's industrial satel¬ 
lite, Faridabad. Ferro-alloys supplied 
by Canada are used in the production 
of specialty steel at Hindustan Steel 
Limited's alloy steel plant at Durga- 
pur. West Bengal. Canadian lead is 
used to manufacture batteries in Cal¬ 
cutta and Bombay, and zinc concent¬ 
rates are processed in Alwaye, Kerala. 
Canadian newsprint supplied com¬ 
mercially and under development loans 
is used by all of India's major news¬ 
papers. Bombay and Coimbatore's 
rayon and synthetic fibre plants are big 
users of Canadian dissolving pulp. 


COMPARISON OF NET AID BY MAJOR BILATERAL DONORS 

(Rs crores) 


Country 

Amount of 
Loans 
Signed* 

Less 

Repayment 

Net 

Loans 

Grants 

Disbursedt 

Total 

Aid 

United States 

3632.26 

305.92 

3326.34 

2267.40 

5593.74 

Canada 

199.96 

17.59 

182.37 

314.59 

496.96 

United Kingdom 616.09 

137.98 

478.11 

2.33 

484.44 

USSR 

674.89 

268.05 

406.84 

8.29 

415.13 

West Germany 

521.09 

232.44 

288.65 

6.23 

294.88 

Japan 

262.58 

48.01 

214.57 

0.76 

215.33 


•Period : Start of Assistance-Budget 1970-71. 

Source : Explanatory Memorandum on the Budget of the Central Government 
for 1970-71, Part IT, pp. 105-118, government of India. 


tPeriod : April ! f 1951 to March 31, 1968. 

Source : External Assistance, Department of Economic Affairs, 1967-68, pp. 206- 
208. 
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Canadian Mineral Industry 

SP MALHOTRA 

Miners! Resources Branch, Dept, of Energy, Mines and Resources. Govt, of Canada 


Mining and mineral-based manufac¬ 
turing industries have, over the past two 
decades, become one of Canada's 
main sources of wealth and prosperity. 
Among the domestic commodity-pro¬ 
ducing primary industries, mining sur¬ 
passed agriculture in 1967, and now 
occupies first place at more than 
S3 billion (value added) a year. In the 
world, Canada is a major producer of 
many mineral commodities: number 
one in the production of asbestos, ni¬ 
ckel, zinc and silver; number two 
for potash, gypsum, molybdenum, 
uraniam and elemental sulphur, and 
number three for aluminium, titanium 
concentrates, platinum and gold. 

Canada with less than 0.6 per cent 
population produces about 6.5 per cent 
of the world’s mineral output. With 
a diversified mineral industry, Canada 
has probably the highest per capita 
mineral output in the world. Since 
1944, when it was only $40.67, it has 
risen to about $224 in 1969. 

Four-fold Increase 

The value of Canadian mineral pro¬ 
duction, including oil and natural gas, 
and covering mining, smelting and re¬ 
fining activities, more than quadrup¬ 
led to $5.77 billion between J950 and 
1970. This represents a growth in value 
of Canadian minerals output at a rate 
of about nine per cent per annum, 
compared with the growth of Canadian 
gross national product of approxi¬ 
mately eight per cent a year. 

In terms of physical volume of out¬ 
put, the mineral industry output grew 
.it an average annual rate of 8.1 per 



cent from 1946 to 1969, compared with 
a 4.7 per cent growth rate for the eco¬ 
nomy as a whole. In the last decade, 
both mining and mineral-based manu¬ 
facturing industries have done 
very well. Since 1961, mining has gone 
up by 73.4 per cent and mineral-based 
manufacturing by 70 per cent. Within 
the mining sector, both mineral fuels 
and non metal mining show a higher 
growth than metal mining. Among 
the mineral-based manufacturing in¬ 
dustries, the iron and steel mills had the 
highest growth rate, about 88 per cent. 

Export-Oriented 

The Canadian mineral industry is 
highly export-oriented with a large 
number of commodities being ex¬ 
ported to about 90 countries. The 
breadth and diversity of Canada’s mi¬ 
neral exports is demonstrated by the 
fact that Canadian asbestos is sold in 
84 countries, copper in 75, zinc in 42 
and nickel in 38. Mineral exports re¬ 
present about 32 per cent of Canada's 
total exports, crude materials sharing 
17 per cent, while the fabricated 
materials 15 per cent. 

Canada is the largest mineral expor¬ 
ter in the world at present. It exported 
$5,202 million during 1970 with the USA 
buying tflfc bulk of Canadian minerals, 
55.0 per cent, while the UK took 13.9 
per cent, the EEC 10.8 per cent, Japan 
7.7 per cent, and India under one per 
cent. While the exports to the UK 
and the EEC have been declining in the 
last decade, they have increased in 
value and volume in the case of Japan 
and other countries. 

Between 1960-70, the total Canadian 
crude and fabricated minerals exports 
to India more than doubled, they went 
up from $21.5 million to $49.7 million. 
During this period, the pattern of com¬ 
modity exports to Tndia also changed. 
While in 1960, Canada exported mainly 
scrap (copper, brass and bronze), radio¬ 
active ores and concentrates, asbestos 
milled libres, aluminum and copper- 
fabricated materials, aluminum ingots, 
pigs, etc., and zinc blocks, pigs and 
slabs, in 1970 its main exports were in 
the field of asbestos milled fibres, po¬ 
tassium chloride, copper refinery shapes, 
lead pigs, blocks and shots, nickel ano¬ 
des, ingots, etc., and zinc blocks, pigs 
and slabs. 

On the mineral imports side, 
it is a different story. They are increas¬ 
ing but at an insignificant rate. Between 


1966 and 1970 mineral imports increased 
by $413.4 million to $2,236.9 million, 
a rise of only about 22.7 per cent, com¬ 
pared with a growth of 66.6 per cent 
in mineral exports during the same 
period. Imports of both mineral-fabrica- 
cated products and crude materials, 
as a percentage of total imports, dec¬ 
lined in this period, with fabricated 
minerals falling more than crude. 

Since 1960, there has been a remark¬ 
able shift in the imports of mineral 
products from India. Whereas in 1960, 


.70 



brass manufactures, mica unmanufac¬ 
tures and manufactures of clay occu¬ 
pied the top place, during 1970, bau¬ 
xite ore, manganese in ores and con¬ 
centrates, and mica block sheets, gem 
and ornamental stones, as well as 
ground mica were the main imports. 

Important Sector 

The mining industry is an important 
sector in the total Canadian industrial 
complex. It plays a vital role in the de¬ 
velopment of Canada as an industrial 
nation. Mining has been of great 
importance in providing a significant 
amount of raw materials for secondary 
industries in Canada. Today, Canada is 
self-sufficient in most of the raw ma¬ 
terials it needs for the country’s secon¬ 
dary industries, with the exception 
of mica, rock phosphate, mercury' 
and antimony. For example, the iron 
and steel industry, based, on domestic 
ore, is not only self-sufficient but also 
internationally competitive. Self-suffi¬ 
ciency of raw materials within Canada 
ensures supplies of adequate input for 
the domestic secondary industries, gene¬ 
rates further employment at home, and 
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Tabu, i 


CANADA'S WORLD ROLF! \S A PRODUCER OP CERTAIN IMPORTANT MINERALS: 1969 







Rank oF Six Leading Countries 






World 

Production 








Year 

Unit 

1 

<2 

3 

4 

5 

6 







New 








Canada 

USSR 

Caledonia 

Cuba 

USA 

S. Africa 

Nickel (mine production! 

I9(»u 

st 

530,911 

213,325 

120,000 

99,699 

40,000 

15,125 

7,000 




Canada 

USSR 

USA 

Australia 

Peru 

Japan 

Zinc (mine production) 

19(»9 

st 

5.398,157 

i.pw.rwy 

585,000 

544,131 

428,831 

347,225 

297,465 





Canada 

USSR 

South Africa 

China 

USA 

Italy 

Asbestos 

l%S 

si 

3,376,624 

1,595,951 

881,848 

260.530 

165,000 

120,690 

114.020 




Canada 

Mexico 

USA 

USSR 

Peru 

Australia 

Silver (mine production) 

\w> 

000 tro\ O/ 

290,203 

43,5.31 

42,904 

41,906 

37,000 

34,147 

24,667 




USSR 

Canada 

W. Germany 

USA l 

-. Germanv 

France 

Potash (K a O equivalent) 

1% l J 

000 St 

18,657 

.3,505 

3,492 

2,853 

2,804 

2,535 

2,134 





USA 

Canada 

S. Africa 

Australia 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Uranium (U3O.J conceit- 

1969 

St 

21,261 

10,934 

3,854 

3,610 

330 

105 

77 

tratesi (excludes com¬ 
munist countries) 




USA 

Canada 

Chile 

Norwav 

Japan 

Peru 

Molybdenum 

1969 

,t 

71,080 

49,903 

14,825 

5,337 

330 

296 

185 

(excludes communist co¬ 
untries 1 




USA 

Canada 

Prance* 

UK* 

USSR* 

Spain* 

uypsuni 

I960 

000 st 

54,697 

9,881 

6,374 

5.622 

5,291 

5.181 

4.409 




USA 

Canada 

Mexico 

France 

USSR 

Japan 

r.lemcntal sulphur 

1969 

000 Si 

22,004 

9,588 

2,974 

1,892 

1,869 

1,763 

382 

Titanium concentrate (lime- 




USA 

Australia 

Canada 

Norway 

Finland 

Malaysia 

nite) 

196 l ) 

st 

3.530.745 

931.247 

785.065 

749,281 

540,903 

152,339 

143,300 




USA 

USSR 

Canada 

Japan 

Norwa\ 

France 

Aluminum (primary metal) 

196) 

st 

10,113.885 

3.793,06? 

1.400,000 

1.078,647 

627,000 

564,039 

409,707 





USSR 

S. A Inca 

Canada 

Columbia 

USA 

Japan 

Platinum croup metals 

1 969 

tro\ 0/ 

3.431,155 

2.100,000 

964.000 

310,401 

27.805 

21,586 

7,071 

(mine production! 




S. Africa 

USSR* 

Canada 

USA 

Australia 

Ghana 

Gold (mine production) 

1969 

troy 0/ 

46,540.088 

31,275,882 

6,25(),000 

2,545,109 

1,733,176 

716,089 

706.621 


* 1 siimntc-d 


Tabu- II 


CANADA : INDICES OF PHYSICAL VOLUME OF TOTAL INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, MINING AND 

MINERAL MANUFACTURING : 1962-70 



1962 

196.1 

Total Industrial Production 

108.3 

115.2 

Total Mining 

106.2 

112.1 

Metals 

All meLils 

102.2 

104.1 

Placer gold and gold quart/ 

mines 

95.1 

91.4 

iron mines 

139.3 

170.4 

Miscellaneous metal mines.** 

102.1 

100.4 

Fuels 

All fuels 

114.3 

123.0 

Coal 

97.9 

104.5 

Crude petroleum and natural gas 

117.3 

126.3 

Non-metals 

All non-metals 

108.7 

121.4 

Asbestos 

103.2 

109.0 

Mineral Manufacturing 

Primary metals 

105.5 

114.3 

Nonnictallic mineral products 

115.0 

116.7 

Petroleum and coal products 

108.7 

117.2 


•Preliminary ; •’Not elsewhere .specified. 


Base : (1961 100) 


1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970* 

126.6 

137.0 

146.0 

150.8 

159.7 

166.6 

170.4 

126.0 

131.9 

134.2 

142.1 

150.0 

149.5 

173.4 

120.2 

122.8 

121.1 

129.3 

134.7 

121.2 

145.6 

90.1 

87.4 

82.2 

73.3 

66.1 

58.9 

55.0 

208.6 

224.8 

241.5 

260.7 

291.3 

248.3 

316.5 

125.1 

136.9 

131.3 

143.1 

148.8 

135.2 

122.6 

133.0 

142.0 

152.4 

166.1 

180.1 

197.5 

232.7 

109.8 

111.9 

103.7 

103.1 

93.8 

90.6 

140.7 

137.2 

147.4 

161.2 

177.5 

195.7 

216.8 

249.3 

139.2 

151.5 

164.2 

173.6 

180.5 

202.4 

213.5 

121.9 

118.2 

127.7 

125.6 

120.2 

132.7 

147.3 

128.4 

140.4 

146.1 

141.1 

161.0 

159.7 

170.2 

128.0 

139.3 

144.9 

135.4 

147.5 

148.1 

140.1 

118.5 

124.4 

129.1 

130.5 

135.9 

138.9 

146.7 
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helps the country in establishing a 
strong export base. 

Mineral Prices 

Over 1970, while the general whole¬ 
sale price index (average 1935-39^= 
100) for all products moved slightly 
from 282.4 to 286.4, the wholesale 
price index for ferrous metal products 
moved from 285.8 to 305.1; non-ferrous 
metal products went up from 264.0 to 
281.0 and the non-metallic mineral 
products rose from 210.0 to 215.7. 
The ferrous metal products have con¬ 
sistently shown the highest price in¬ 
crease and non-metallic mineral pro¬ 
ducts the lowest during the past decade. 
An increase of 7.5 per cent, in the case 
of ferrous metal products was mainly 
due to large price increases in wire, 
11.2 per cent, and for scrap iron and 
steel, 31 per cent. The price increases 
in non-ferrous metal products were 
spread over all products except silver, 
which decreased slightly. Among the 
non-metal lies, asbestos showed the 
highest rise while asphalt remained un¬ 
changed. 

Mineraiil Freight 

Mineral and mineral products cons¬ 
titute a very large proportion of total 
freight movements in Canada, at least 
in terms of volume or tonnage. In 
1967, crude mineral freight, totalling 
90 million tons, represented 42.7 pci* 
cent of the total railway freight in 
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Canada, while fabricated mineral pro¬ 
ducts contributed a further 9.3 per 
cent. Crude and fabricated minerals 
constituted 62 million tons or 62.9 per 
cent of freight transported through 
Canadian canals in 1967. In 1967, pipe¬ 
lines in Canada transported nearly 100 
million tons of petroleum and petro¬ 
leum products, and 1,205 trillion cubic 
feet of natural gas. 

Capital Expenditures 

In 1946, capital investments in the 
mining industry stood at $27 million, 
about one per cent of the total new capi¬ 
tal investment, but by 1970, it had multi¬ 
plied forty-three fold to Si, 167 million, 
including $858 million in construction 
and $309 million in machinery and 
equipment. This respresented about 
6.7 per cent of the total of all such ex¬ 
penditure in the Canadian economy. 

Capital expenditures, which arc one 
of the main sources of economic growth 
in Canada, are on the increase in the 
mineral industry. In the mining sector, 
capital programmes are up by $336 
million, an increase of 27 per cent in 
1971, compared with a four per cent 
increase in 1970. Spending in the iron 
ore and copper mines is expected to 
double in value, and the anticipated 
outlays in the petroleum and gas group 
will most likely advance by 13 per cent. 
However, among the mineral-based 
manufacturing groups, only the pri¬ 
mary metals and the petrolum refinery 
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industry show a significant increase 
in capital outlays for 1971. 

The trend in investment is towards 
new constructon rather than machinery 
and equipment. Most of the in¬ 
crease is attributable to construction of 
an engineering type, e.g. pipeline const¬ 
ruction, oil well developments and 
miningprojects. This would suggest that 
an increase in demand for certaint types 
and oil and gas-well equipment, will 
arise. 

Among the mining industries, petro¬ 
leum and gas had the highest amount of 
capital investment in 1970, $620 million, 
and iron and steel the lowest, $49.5 
million. 

Increased Productivity 

The rapid expansion in capital ex¬ 
penditure since 1946 in the mining 
industry has been reflected in its in¬ 
creased productivity. From 1946 to 
1967, the output per man has risen at a 
rate three times that of the economy 
as a whole, and double that of manufac¬ 
turing. 

At the present, the Canadian mining 
industry is recognised to possess a high 
degree of expertise, skill and know-how 
at all levels. Productivity (in terms of 
output per man) in mining is higher than 
in any other sector of the Canadian eco¬ 
nomy, and mining is perhaps the only 
sector in which average productivity 
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VALUE OF CANADIAN EXPORTS OF CRUDE MINERALS AND FABRICATED MINERAL PRODUCTS, 

BY COMMODITY AND DESTINATION, 1970 

($ 000 ) 



USA 

Britain 

Other* 

EFTA 

countries 

EEC** 

countries 

Japan 

Other 

countries 

Total 

Aluminium 

183.823 

109,579 

2,154 

50,127 

40,346 

91,976 

478.005 

Asbest- js 

76,133’ 

16,928 

9,474 

43,455 

20,805 

66,889 

233,684 

Copper 

162,288 

167,969 

59.200 

130,548 

163,147 

54,188 

737,340 

Fuels 

928,554 

77 

74 

5,720 

32,787 

2,520 

969,732 

Iron ore 

312,823 

53,720 

— 

84,823 

21,640 

2,737 

475,743 

Lead 

28,470 

15,581 

336 

11.585 

17,179 

7,397 

80,548 

Molybdenum 

1 

16,011 

2,387 

28.833 

11,173 

2,565 

60,970 

Nickel 

330,890 

207,104 

118,298 

71,292 

33,844 

41,253 

802,681 

Primary ferrous metals 

52,450 

9,217 

1,455 

18,065 

18,188 

J 0,094 

109,469 

Uranium 

17,031 

8,990 

— 



— 

26,021 

Zinc 

78,228 

28,141 

3,225 

58,376 

17,924 

23,058 

208,952 

All other minerals! 

693,028 

88,305 

10,233 

58,498 

24.916 

144,237 

1,019,217 

Total 

2,863,719 

721,622 

206,836 

561,322 

401,949 

446,914 ■ 

5,202,362 

Percentage 

55.1% 

13.9% 

4.0% 

10.8% 

7-7% 

8.5% 

100% 


* Other European Free Trade Association countries : Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzer¬ 
land; ** European Economic Community (Common Market) countries : Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands and West Germany; t Includes gold, refined and unrefined. — Nil. 
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is roughly equal to that in the com¬ 
parable sector of the US economy. How¬ 
ever, according to a recent Economic 
Council study, the total factor producti¬ 
vity (productivity net of additions to 
labour and capital) in mining has not 
been growing as rapidly as it once was. 

Foreign Ownership and Control 

Between 1945 and 1967, the book va¬ 
lue of US long-term investment in 
Canada rose from just under five 
billion dollars to $28 billion with direct 
investment increasing from around two 
billion dollars to $17 billion. Approxi¬ 
mately half of this increase was for the 
development of Canada's natural re¬ 
sources. US investment accounted for 
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81 per cent of the total foreign capital 
invested in Canada in 1967. 

At the end of 1967, $ 7.2 billion, or 
74 per cent of the $9.7 billion capital 
employed in the petroleum and natural 
gas industry was controlled by non¬ 
residents. United States residents cont¬ 
rolled $ 5.8 billion, or 81 per cent of 
the non-resident capital employed. 
Since 1954, the US proportion of cont¬ 
rol in the petroleum and natural gas 
sector has decreased slightly, while that 
of other foreign interests has markedly 
increased. 

In mining and smelting, 65 per cent 
of the total capital employed at the end 
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of 1967 was controlled by non-residents. 
Of this amount. US residents controlled 
85 per cent. Both US and other foreign 
control have been increasing since 1954. 

Foreign control has in nearly all the 
years exceeded foreign ownership, parti¬ 
cularly for US investment. United 
States residents seem to prefer direct 
investments to a greater degree than 
other foreign nationals, although the 
preferences of the latter (e.g. West Ger¬ 
many, France, Japan) may change as 
their activities expand in Canada. 

Employment 

At present, the mineral industry em¬ 
ploys about 301,000 people, 120,000 


Table IV 

CANADIAN EXPORTS OF SELECTED CRUDE AND FABRICATED MINERALS TO INDIA: 1960-70 

(In dollars) 



1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

I 968 

1969 

1970 

Crude Minerals 

Copper scrap 

212,443 

292,776 

143.415 

132,233 

245,298 

49,186 


216,970 

50,424 

276,378 

76,889 

Lead in ores and cone. 
Nickel & nickel allov 


—. 

— 



— 


- 

— 

30.5(H) 

103,500 

scrap 

— 


- 



... 

— 

45.859 

393,471 

090,427 

693,619 

Zinc in ores and cone. 
Molybdenum in ores. 




... 



-- 

552,431 

378,787 

287,199 

2,009.935 

cone. & scrap. 
Asbestos milled fibres, 








24,800 

8,400 

98,488 

752,363 

group 3 grade 

Asbestos milled fibres, 

14.557 

19,828 

28,275 

209, i :o 

63,804 

6,009 

419,767 

458,037 

355,283 

266,328 

766,034 

group 4 and 5 

Asbestos shorts, group 

935,506 

763,707 

2.160.026 

3,948,713 

2,856,254 

2.207,959 

2.498,911 

2.561,280 

3,056.063 

3,017,502 

3,965,583 

6-9 grades 

Sulphur.crude or refined. 

16,718 

35,704 

11,178 

26,827 

18,850 

14,660 

35.657 

34,899 

37,500 

85,520 

196.631 

n.c.s. 


— 

84,840 

582,786 

101,568 

1,389,045 

2,622,854 

12,632,661 

10,536.855 

6,531,854 

6,284,809 

Total Crude Minerals 

1,979,928 1 

1,222.015 

2,453,141 

4.909,657 

3,288,733 

3.681,716 

5,577,449 

16,526,937 

14,822,054 

11,644,845 

14,865,188 


Fabricated Minerals 


Potassium chloride, muriate 

-- 



— 


18.730 

3.319,996 

1,560,837 

697,387 

3.312,983 

Hars, steel, hot rolled 51.391 

153,318 

82,184 

37,120 

37,674 

82.149 

77.328 

190,224 

286 

36,004 

216.254 

Plate steel 

60,115 

48,110 

1,127 


550 

70.245 

3,902 

15,968 

82,972 

540.34! 

Sheet and strip, steel n.c.s. 346,437 
Pipes and tubes. i r on & 

121,270 

42.895 

137,060 

■ 

17.346 

188,010 

55,966 

43,211 

11,492 

21,561 

steel n.c.s. 13,575 

Aluminium pigs, ingots. 

5,759 

437 

4,247 

12,546 

14.957 

43,178 

826,623 

59,595 

111,745 

1,792,992 

shot, slabs, etc 3,752.009 

Aluminium bars, rods. 

3,525.817 

2.236,707 

2,431,517 

1,052,522 

1,281,1.35 

1,905,563 

5,739,621 

711,032 

730,667 

787,805 

Plate, >heet, circle 

Aluminium lab. Mat. 

3.910,464 

1,947.619 

1,241,029 

3.645,878 

4.874.317 

3.310,792 

2,199,993 


136 

30,732 

n.c.s. 4.353,173 

33.948 

13,073 

59,143 

14.402 

41,663 

281 

41,776 

5,527 

1,933 

53,204 

Copper, refinery sha k*s 6,758,987 
Copper bills, rods & 

3.814.331 

2,058,837 

8.503.391 

260.058 

1,413 

41,663 

3,030,386 

2,268,839 

3,874,9 P 

6,654,514 

shapes, n.c.s, — 


912 

- 

17,487 

76,538 

2,075 

111,069 


161,067 

_ 

Copper pipe and tubing 48,524 

Copper alloy pipe & 

60,865 

66.350 

54,590 

87,027 

46,625 

74,379 

33,114 

42,25 

26,06.1 

17,563 

tubing 

cad pig: blocks and 


2,823 

1,103 

2,964 

83,028 

110,495 

370,976 

358,550 

276,325 

— 

Lsliois 

ckcl anodes cath. 

800,647 

932,2-5 

768,777 

I ,‘>40,790 

3,257,680 

1,849,514 

1,635,532 

1,422,091 

900,306 

5.088,103 

Ningots, rods 
ikcl and alloy lab. 

569,900 

714,599 

1,834,419 

1,020,592 

1,510,332 

432,064 

2,163,544 

1,452,469 

1,208,273 

7,498,690 

Nicat. n.c.s. 849,305 

66,371 

70,513 

100,485 

206,681 

91,344 

113,531 

371,156 

540,536 

291,485 

493,413 

mblocks, pigs & slabs 2,737.404 

2.88,957 

3.181,999 

3,835.231 

3.910,987 

6,377,857 

2,106,335 

2,429,523 

3,180,657 

1,252,903 

6.339,065 

Zinc iuin 

99,223 

99,483 

100,568 

101,335 

102,030 

29,126 

104,171 

12,093 

6,005 

530 

Titans, iron and steel 

1.019 

1,351 

4,922 

27,952 

17,361 

19,439 

200,787 

269,029 

282,680 

411,547 

Valvccd wire and cable 7,753 

Insulatns & carbon elec 

1,733 

29,675 

132,800 

1,783 

33,194 

31,631 

33,245 

160,319 

212,772 

104.910 

Carboes 135,623 

troil - 

44.168 

84 

155 

3,886 

— 

— 

— 

— 

433,585 

129,465 


Total Fabricated Mineralsl‘>,560,71 1 ) 17,661,214 13.348,882 27,697,939 13,832,597 18,744,742 10,908,476 23,528,506 12,546,611 10,920,517 34,890,888 


Total Crude & Fabricated 

Minerals 21,540,647 18.883,229 15,802,023 32.607,5% 17,121,330 22.426,458 16,485,925 40,055,443 27,368,665 22,565,362 49,754.075 


Source : Statistics Canada. 
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working in the mining sector, and 
181,000 in mineral manufacturing. 
Mining, a capital-intensive industry, 
employs about 1.6 per cent of the total 
Canadian employment, while mineral- 
based manufacturing employs 2.4 per 
cent. 

Expansion in the mining industry has 
its greatest employment effect in an 
indirect manner, because of further 
processing, transportation and mineral 
manufacturing. It is estimated that four 
people in Canada are indirectly depen¬ 
dent on mining for their employment 
for one person directly employed at a 
mine. 

Return on Capital Employed 

The average return on total capital 
employed in the mining industry and 
the mineral-based manufacturing in¬ 
dustries during 1962-69 was 9.00 per 
cent and 7.33 per cent respectively, 
compared with all industries which 
had a return of 8.38 per cent. How¬ 
ever, during this period, mining returns 
showed a high variability of 0.91, 
and mineral-based manufacturing in¬ 
dustries 0.83, against 0.54 for all in¬ 
ti ustries. 

For the mining indust 17 , the rate of 
return moved upward from 1962 to 
1965, when it peaked at 10.6 per cent. 
After 1965, the rate started declining 
until, in 1969 (a strike year), it finally 
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dropped to a low of 8 .2 per cent. With¬ 
in the mining sector, the average rate 
of return was highest for metal mines, 
12.2 per cent, and lowest for mineral 
fuels, 4.9 per cent. 

In mineral-based manufacturing, 
the rate of return on capital employed 
followed a similar pattern. It moved 
upward up to 1965 when it reached 8.6 
per cent; then it started declining and 
registered 6.8 per cent for 1969. With¬ 
in this sector, the average return shown 
by the non-metallic mineral products 
industries was highest, 8.56 percent, 
and it was lowest for the petroleum and 
coal products industries, 6.44 per 
cent. There are a number of causes for 
some of these low returns in the mine¬ 
ral-based manufacturing industries as 
compared with mining. Amog other 
things, the industry has suffered in the 
past from high costs. Secondly, there 
has been a tremendous expansion of 
assets, primarily financed by long-term 
debt carrying a high fixed interest. 
And, thirdly, a number of special tax 
privileges, such as depiction allowan¬ 
ces, are not permitted for many types 
of non-metallic mineral mines. 

Canadian Association with India 

Like Canada, India is a mineral-rich 
country Among many minerals which 
are mined, India is currently one of the 
world's leading producers of beryl 


69 

and kyanitc, ranks number three in the 
production of manganese, and a main 
supplier of strategic grades of mica. 

The Indian crude mineral output in 
1969 was 5>543 million representing 
1 .1 per cent of India's gross national 
product (GNP). Including Indian 
mineral-manufacturing activities which 
incidentally, are far greater than her 
mining operations, it is estimated that 
the Indian mineral industrv's contribut¬ 
ion towards the GNP is about five 
per cent. 

Besides iron ore reserves where India 
leads the world, there are also large 
deposits of manganese, mica, coal, 
bauxite, and lignite. In addition. 
India has recently discovered what are 
believed to be the world’s largest de¬ 
posits of radioactive minerals, in the 
north-eastern region of the country. 
These deposits are rich in thorium, 
uranium and ilmcnite. 

Canadian Aid to India 

To exploit her natural resources, 
India needs foreign aid and technical 
assistance. In this respect, Canada’s 
participation in India is small but not 
insignificant. Since 1951, Canada as a 
member of Colombo Plan, and also 
the Aid India Consortium, has provided 
roughtly one billion dollars of aid: a 
large proportion of this, of course, has 
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CANADIAN IMPORTS OF SELECTED CRUDE AND FABRICATED MINERALS FROM INDI A : 1960-1970 













(Dollars) 

Minerals 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 1970 

C rude Minerals : 












Buir.ite ore 

— 

— 

— 

340 

— 

— 

— 

•- 

— 

81,418 

153.217 

Manganese ores & 
cone. 

.. 

350,582 

25,087 

— 

386,408 

236,572 

480,122 

179,951 

353,780 


422,195 

Crude refractory nat. 
re>. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,886 

(1.162 

11,609 

12.177 

5,102 

7.608 

-• 

Total Crude Minerals 

— 

350,582 

25,087 

340 

392,294 

248,651 

608,270 

192,128 

358,882 

89,026 

580.671 

Fabricated Minerals: 












Aluminium foil or leaf 


— 

— 


-- 

... 

- 

54.165 

198,238 

116,639 

— 

Washers, metal 

— 

— 

... 

— 

... 

— 


10.497 

928 

5,068 

3,000 

Gem diamonds, cut out 
unset 

_ 

«... 

_ 


. - 

— 

_ 

. „ 

40,420 

64,067 

84,942 

Gem & ornamental ston¬ 
es 

__ 

. _ 


20,968 

28,828 

35,685 

35,037 

45,059 

53,001 

110,945 

124.098 

Mica blocks sheets & 
ground mica 

_ 

__ _ 

.. 

_ 

48,891 

50,310 

495 


_ 

3,342 ‘ 

10,430 

Mica unmanufactured 

31.271 

36,842 

59,533 


-- 

— 

— 


— 


-- 

Total Fabricated Minerals 

97,712 

135,158 

61,354 

177,196 

85,744 

107,145 

111,596 

225.986 

1,065,286 

657.653 

270,411 

Grand Total 

97,712 

485,740 

86,441 

177,038 

478,038 

355^796 

719,866 

418,114 

1,424,168 

746,679 

8.51,082 










Source ’ 

Statistics Canada. 
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Tablb VI 

CANADA: RETURN ON TOTAL CAPITAL EMPLOYED: 1962-1969 

* 

(Percentage) 


Industry Group 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

All Industries 

8.7 

8.2 

8.9 

9.2 

8.5 

8.0 

7.8 

7.7 

Mineral industry 

7.1 

7.4 

8.8 

9.6 

8.5 

7.9 

8.4 

7.5 

Mining industry 

7.9 

8.1 

9.6 

10.6 

9.0 

9.2 

9.4 

8.2 

Metal mines 

10.4 

10.3 

13.4 

14.6 

12.0 

12.5 

12.7 

11.6 

Mineral fuels 

3.7 

4.4 

4.4 

5.7 

4.8 

5.5 

6.0 

4.8 

Other mining 

9.9 

10.0 

9.9 

11.9 

11.2 

8.9 

8.8 

7.3 

Mineral based manufactur¬ 
ing industries 

6.4 

6.8 

8.0 

8.6 

8.1 

6.5 

7.4 

6.8 

Primary metal industries 

6.9 

7.6 

9.4 

10.6 

8.7 

5.8 

7.5 

6.6 

Non-metal lie mineral pro¬ 
ducts industries 

8.1 

8.8 

10.4 

10.9 

9.5 

6.3 

7.2 

7.3 

Petroleum and coal pro¬ 
ducts industries 

5.4 

5.5 

6.0 

6.2 

7.1 

7.3 

7.3 

6.7 


Table 

VII 






INDUSTRIAL COMMODITIES AID TO INDIA: 

1953-1971 









(•$ millions) 


been us grant assistance, loans and 
credits for the purchase of food. 

In the held of metals and minerals, 
the Canadian assistance to India as of 
March, 1971 was over $145 million, 
especially in the provision of non-fer¬ 
rous metals. 

Canadian Participation in India 

In the mineral development field, 
Canadian help to India has been geared 
to Indian needs and priorities. The 
main emphasis is in the areas where 
Canadian technical expertise and know¬ 
how is most useful to Indian industrial 
development. The assistance programme 
is normally tailored to India’s current 
technical needs. To date, more than 100 
Canadian technical consultants have 
been assigned to India under the pro¬ 
gramme and more than 1,100 Indians 
have received technical and academic 
training in Canada, about 20 per cent 
among them were in the mineral in¬ 
dustry. 

The Deccan Plaleau is geolo¬ 
gically very similar to Canada’s Pre- 
camhrian Shield. Canadian mining 
engineers and mineral technologists 
have the knowledge and experience in 
respect of mining and smelting ores 
from operations in the Prccambrian 
region which they could share with 
their Indian counterparts. They, for 
the past few years, have been 
assisting India in its mineral develop¬ 
ment, especially in the processing of 
aluminium, /inc and alloy steel. Some 
of the larger Canadian mining com¬ 
panies, especially Alcan Aluminium 
Company and Cominco, have invested 
in subsidiary operations as minority 
participants "in India in recent years. 

Minerals 

Since 1951, Canada has provided 
s7.2 million (Rs tive crores) in export 
credits to the Indian aluminium in¬ 
dustry. In 1967, *5.5 million (Rs 3.9 
crores) was granted in export credits 
to construct the Indian Aluminium 
Company’s plant near Belgaum in 
Mysore, with an additional *810,000 
(Rs 56 7 lakhs) for carbon blocks to line 
the furnaces. This has added about 
30,000 tons of aluminium to India’s an¬ 
nual output. Furthermore one million 
dollars (Rs 70 lakhs) went to expand 
the capacity of the Indian Aluminium 
Company’s smelter works at Alupuram, 
Kerala. This increased the smelting 
capability from 11,000 to 16,000 tons 
a year. 

The Indian Aluminium Co, an affili¬ 
ate of Alcan Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
has now a total primary capacity of 
70,000 metric tons spread over three 


Commodity 


Copper 

Aluminium 

Nickel 

Zinc 

Lead 

Asbestos 

Synthetic rubber 

Butyl rubber 

Ferro-alloys 

Ferro-tungsten 

Carbon blocks & anthracite coal 
Carbon blocks & aluminum fluoride 
Acetylene black 
Unstructured balances 

Total 


Grants 

Development 

loans 

Total 

32.162 

12.882 

45.044 

37.904 

2.000 

39.904 

5.551 

6.468 

12.019 

6.752 

10.250 

17.002 

1.960 

3.312 

5.292 

6.275 

9.880 

16.155 

0.238 

3.300 

3.538 

0.701 

— 

0.701 

— 

3.166 

3.166 


0.528 

0.528 

— 

0.535 

0.535 

0.300 

0.275 

0.575 

0.250 

— 

0.250 

— 

0.787 

0.787 

92.113 

53.383 

145.496 


Note: Figures include actual disbursements up to March 31, 1970, and 
estimated disbursements up to March 31, 1971. 
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reduction plants, one each at Hirakud 
in Orissa, Aluouram in Kerala and Bel- 
aaum in Mysore, The Belgaum smelter, 
which is working currently at 30,000 
metric tons per year, is expected to be 
expanded to 60,000 metric tons by 
1974-75. 

In 1964, Canada gave $1.6 million (Rs 
1.1 crores) in export credits to help 
Cominco Binani Zinc Limited build 
a zinc smelter and sulphuric acid plant 
at Alwaye, Kerala. This plant is 
currently producing 20,000 tons of high- 
quality zinc a year with 120 tons of sul¬ 
phuric acid a day. The company is 
planning to expand its smelter capacity 
further to 40,000 metric tons per year. 

Amco Furnaces Contractors Limited 
of Rexdale, Ontario, supplied three 
reheating and heat-treating furnaces 
financed with a $1.7 million (Rs 1.2 
croies) export credit, to the special 
alloy steel plant at the Durgapur 
complex of Hindustan Steel in 1964. 

Nuclear Reactor 

Canada supplied and installed the 
lirst atomic reactor, called Canada- 
hid ia Reactor, at Trombay in India. 
Since its crodation in 1960, this reactor 
has contributed tremendously in the 
development of nuclear fuels and cool¬ 
ing systems for power reactors, and for 
the production of isotopes for use in 
scientific and applied research in India. 
»>f March 1970, the Canadian aid to 
India in the nuclear field was as follows: 

REACTOR AT TROMBAY 

(* million) 


Canada India Reactor (C1R) 10.16 

Wuterloop for C1R 0.80 

hue: Roads 0.27 

Gamma Cells 0.06 


11.29 


Source: Government of India 

Oil and Natural Gas 

Recently Canadians made an aero- 
wagnetic petroleum survey over wes¬ 
tern Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
; md provided a grant of SI.2 million 
(Rs 84 lakhs) for equipment for ONGCs 
exploration programme. In 1969. 
Canada provided a two million dollars 
(Rs 1.4 crores) development loan to the 
and Natural Gas Commission 
(ONGQ for oil-well castings lor the 
ONGCs deep-well drilling in Bihar 
Gujarat. 


MINERAL MAP OF INDIA 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION IN INDIA: 1967-69 


Commodity Group 


1967 

Million dollars 

1968 

1969 

—-- * - - — 

— - - - 


- 

.... 

Metallic Minerals 

Ferrous 


45.27 

50.13 

54.33 

Non-ferrous 


12.05 

15.02 

15.91 

Subtotal 


57.32 

65. 15 

70.24 

Non-metallic Minerals 


39.8‘> 

47.76 

55.32 

Mineral Fuels 

Bituminous coal 


265.21 

269.52 

326.65 

Lignite 


10.16 

10.45 

11.35 

Petroleum, crude 1 


61.18 

63.15 

75.00 

Gas, natural* 


2.79 

3.63 

4.38 

Subtotal 


339.34 

346.75 

417 38 

Total 


436.55* 

459.66* 

542.94 


Source: American Minerals Yearbook, 1969. 

i. Estimated, applying a value of si .45 per barrel produced. 2. Estimated, 
applying a value ot s0.17 per thousand cubic lee! product. * Revised. 
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Canada’s Attitude to Immigrants 


One of the most frequent criticisms 
heard from immigrants is that they did 
not receive adequate information con¬ 
cerning living and housing conditions in 
Canada and thus were unable to prepare 
fully for a new life in this country. 

The problem of providing sufficient 
data to immigrants around the world — 
and India represents one of the ten major 
source countries in terms of immigra¬ 
tion to Canada—is one of the most diffi¬ 
cult tasks facing Canadian Immigration 
officials. One of the biggest problems has 
been in determining precisely how new¬ 
comers have fared in this country. This 
recognition has initiated a pilot survey 
of selected occupations designed to pin¬ 
point the extent to which various pro¬ 
vincial licensing bodies have accepted 
foreign qualifications. A long-term 
study is also being conducted to deter¬ 
mine how immigrants have adjusted to 
Canadian living. 

Much has also been done in recent 
years to greatly increase the amount of 
information available to counsellors 
overseas and in Canada. 

Selection and Counselling 

Under the jurisdiction of the Depart¬ 
ment of Manpower and Immigration, 
created by an Act of Parliament in 
January, 1966 Canada operates 52 offices 
in 28 countries abroad. They are char¬ 
ged with the selection and counsell¬ 
ing of immigrants. In recent years, 
many steps have been taken to ensure 
that immigrants receive more of the in¬ 
formation they need by: 

(a) Providing much more informa¬ 
tion concerning working and liv¬ 
ing conditions in Canada through 
producing pamphlets translated 
into the language of the country 
for distribution to immigrants. 
Most publications now are pro¬ 
duced in nine languages. 

(b) Improving the quality and quan¬ 
tity of labour market informa¬ 
tion, so both the immigrant and 
the counsellor wilt be better able 
to judge the opportunities for 
successful settlement. 

(c) Counselling all immigrants des¬ 
tined to the labour force, whe¬ 
ther they be sponsored, nomi¬ 
nated or indq>endent, concern¬ 
ing employment opportunities 
and professional, trade and 
union requirements. 

(d) Providing the latest available in- 


DOUGLAS R WILSON 
Ht*4, Immigration Programme 

formation on the availability 
and cost of accommodation in 
all parts of Canada. 

(e) Encouraging immigrants to be¬ 
come as fluent as possible in any 
one of the official languages. 

(f) Counselling immigrants con¬ 
cerning working and living con¬ 
ditions in the area of Canada 
to which they are destined. 

(g) Informing immigrants of the 
services available to them from 
the more than 390 Canada Man¬ 
power Centres across the 
country. 

Manpower Centres 

Immigrants are advised to visit the 
nearest Canada Manpower Centre 
upon arrival. The newcomers may 
have questions about jobs, training, 
language and a number of other things. 
The wide variety of CMC services are 
outlined in a manpower booklet 
entitled “Your Best Move”, available 
free of charge from the Canada Man¬ 
power Centres. 

Every effort is made to place the 
immigranfin his occupation, and when 
this fails, in a related vocation until such 
time as he can be placed in his own 
trade. CMC counselling and assistance 
involves some or all of the following 
factors: 

(a) Professional requirements. 

(b) Trade licensing and union re¬ 
quirements. 

(c) Language training or skill train¬ 
ing. 

>(d) How to apply for a job. 

(e) Hiring practices. 

(f) Referral for employment. 

(g) Mobility when required. 

(h) Follow-up of employment. 

(i) Referral when necessary to re¬ 
lated employment. 

(j) Assistance and advice in finding 
permanent accommodiation. 

(k) Adjustment assistance when re¬ 
quired. 

(l) Arrangements for payment of 
Assisted Passage Loan. 

This year the Department of Man¬ 
power and Immigration published an 


85-page booklet entitled “The Cana¬ 
dian Way”. It is primarily for distribu¬ 
tion overseas to heads of families, or 
single immigrants at the time the visas 
are issued. Available now in French and 
English, it will soon appear in German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Greek, 
Japanese and Serbo-Croat. 

Beginning with arrival in Canada and 
ending with qualifications required to 
become a Canadian citizen, the book 
anticipates those little things that might 
well puzzle the stranger, whether it be 
Canada’s banking system, taxation, 
currency, shopping, housing or trans¬ 
portation. The answers to most immi¬ 
grants’ queries are given on first 
reading, in his or her own language. 

Recognition of Qualifications 

The Department recognises that one 
of the major problems facing the new 
immigrant is in giving recognition of his 
qualifications and entry into his trade 
or profession. 

A pilot survey is expected to show 
that while sonic immigrants have little 
difficulty in meeting Canadian require¬ 
ments, others must return to school or 
take on-the-job training. 

A report on Ontario's requirements 
for entry into various professions and 
trades is being prepared with similar 
results for Quebec expected in 1971. 
The study eventually will be extended 
to all provinces. 

Ten occupational groups have been 
selected for the study — accountants, 
architects, registered nurses, profes¬ 
sional engineers, elementary school 
teachers, auto-mechanics, electricians, 
plumbers, mechanics and bricklayers. 
These are among the most common 
immigrants’ occupations. 

Tn connection with the study, pro¬ 
files describing education apprentice¬ 
ship and technical requirements of oc¬ 
cupations in England, France, Greece 
and India have been distributed to li¬ 
censing officials in Ontario and Quebec. 
This should assist in developing more 
dependable licensing examinations for 
immigrant workers. 

Some 2,000 immigrants in On¬ 
tario, and a similar number in 
Quebec, will be asked by questionnaire 
what problems they have faced and the 
effect these experiences have had on 
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their successful settlement in Canada. 
The sample survey is being carried out 
in co-operation with the two provinces 
and has obtained gratifying support 
from provincial associations. 

The final phase of the study will esti¬ 
mate the loss to the Canadian economy 
caused by undue delay, complete or 
partial non-rccognition of qualifica¬ 
tions of immigrant workers, factors 
which result in some newcomers re¬ 
turning to their country of origin. 

This year, for example, it is estimated 


79,000 immigrant workers who. had 
arrived in Canada since 1965 had not 
yet learned to speak English or French. 
Each year, at present rate of immi¬ 
gration, over 30,000 workers arrive 
who speak neither official languge. 
Last year, the Department paid for, 
1,235,000 language-training days repre¬ 
senting 18,500 immigrants under the 
Canada Manpower Training Pro¬ 
gramme. 

Some preliminary information is now 
becoming available from immigrants 


who landed in Canada between January 
and June 1969 and who Were selected 
for inclusion in the Longitudinal Study 
on " the Economic and Social Adapta- 
tation of Immigrants. The results of this 
continuous study by the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration may pin¬ 
point difficulties and obstacles that 
immigrants encounter. In addition, 
it is hoped that the study will assist 
the Department in determining the 
nature of special problems which are 
unique to the placement of immigrant 
workers. 


Immigrants In Canada 


Canada received 147,713 immigrants 
in 1970, according to Manpower and 
Immigration Minister Otto Lang. 
This was a decrease of 13,818 or 8.6 
per cent from 1969. 

“The modest reduction in immi¬ 
gration in 1970 reflects our economic 
conditions and indicates the response 
of the immigration selection criteria to 
reduced employment opportunities. 
Strong economic conditions in most 
of western Europe were also a factor 
in reducing immigration from that 
area.” 

The 1970 movement added 77,723 
persons to the labour force, compared 
to 84,349 the previous year. The re¬ 
mainder, those not destined for the 
labour force, were largely dependents 
of immigrants or close relatives spon¬ 
sored by individuals already in Canada. 

Among those intending to work in 
Canada, 22,412 were in the professional 
and technical category and 3,095 in 
the management field. Other intended 
occupations included 12,143 clerical, 
3,030 commerce and finance, 7,852 in 
service industries and 22,006 in manu¬ 
facturing and construction. Labourers 
totalled 1,614. 

By world area, Europe and Asia 


contributed a lower percentage of the 
total movement, while there was an 
increase in the percentage of immi¬ 
grants from the western hemisphere 
and Australasia. Africa contributed the 
same percentage as in 1969. 

Asia produced 21,170 immigrants or 
14.3 per cent as compared to 23,319 
persons in 1969. India provided, 
5,670 persons, an increase of 275 over 
1969; China contributed 5,377 or 2,895 
fewer immigrants or a decrease of 35 
per cent. The Philippines provided 
3,240 people, an increase of 239 over 
last year. Pakistan contributed 1,010, 
live more than the 1969 movement. 

In the numbers shared by province, 
Ontario attracted 80,732(54.7 per cent) 
of the 1970 total compared with 86,588 
(53.6 per cent) in 1969. Quebec came 
second with 23,261 (15.7 per cent) 
compared with 28,230 (17.5 per cent) 
in 1969. British Columbia was third 
with 21.683 (14.6 per cent) and 21,953 
(13.5 per cent) in 1969. Alberta ranked 
fourth with 10,405 (7.04 per cent) 
compared with 11,274 (6.9 per cent) 
in 1969. The Prairie Provinces received 
17,940 or 12.14 per cent of the immi¬ 
gration flow compared with 20,146 or 


12.4 per cent in 1969. The Atlantic 
Provinces received 3,262 (2.2 per cent) 
versus 4,420(2.7 per cent) in 1969. 

The majority of immigrants—128,597 
(86 per cent)—were under 40. The total 
was almost equally divided between the 
sexes, 74,257 male and 73,456 female. 


TEN MAJOR SOURCE COUNTRIES 



1970 

Per- Per¬ 
centage centage 

1970 1969 1969 

Great 

Britain 

26,497 

17.9 

31,977 

19.8 

United 

States 

24,424 

16.5 

22,785 

14.1 

Italy 

8,533 

5,7 

10,383 

6.4 

Portugal 

7,902 

5.3 

7,182 

5.1 

Greece 

6,327 

4,2 

6,937 

4.4 

Yugoslavia 

5,672 

3.8 

4,053 

' 4.3 

India 

5,670 

3.8 

5,395 

• 3.6 

China 

5,377 

3.6 

8,272 

3.5 

Trinidad & 
Tobago 

4,790 

3.2 

5,631 

3.4 

Jamaica 

4,659 

3.1 

3,889 

3.3 


Note : China includes mainland 
China, Hong Kong and Taiwan. 


POST-WAR IMMIGRATION : DISTRIBUTION BY SOURCE AREA 


Source Area 


1946-1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Europe 

Number 

1,841,492 

68,896 

82,393 

107,816 

147.918 

159,979 

120,702 

88,363 

75,609 

% 

85.59 

73.96 

73.16 

73.46 

75.95 

71.78 

65.61 

54.70 

51.19 

Africa 

Number 

12,200 

2,431 

3,874 

3,196 

3,661 

4,608 

5,204 

3,297 

2,863 

% 

.57 

2.60 

3.44 

2.17 

1.88 

2.06 

2.82 

2.04 

1.94 

Asia 

Number 

56,353 

3,912 

6,526 

11,684 

14,327 

20,740 

21,686 

23,319 

21.170 


°/ 

/O 

2.62 

4.19 

5.79 

7.96 

7.35 

9.30 

11.78 

14.44 

1433 

Australasia 

Number 

22,595 

1,692 

2,305 

2,711 

4,059 

6,179 

4,818 

4,4)4 

4,388 

% 

1.05 

1.81 

2.04 

1.84 

2.08 

2.77 

2.62 

2.73 

2.97 

North and 

Number 

187,526 

14,347 

15,034 

18,565 

21,873 

28,043 

28,551 

36,693 

37,795 

Central 

America 

% 

8.72 

15.40 

13.35 

12.65 

11.23 

12.58 

15.52 

22.72 

25.59 

South 

Number 

19,974 

1,779 

2,257 

2,471 

2,604 

3,090 

2,693 

4,767 

4,943 

America 

% 

0.93 

1.91 

2.00 

1.68 

1.33 

1.38 

1.46 

2.95 

3.35 

Oceania and 

Number 

11,365 

94 

217 

315 

301 

237 

320 

678 

945 

Others 

% 

0.52 

0.10 

0.19 

0.21 

0.15 

0.10 

0.17 

0.42 

0.63 

Total 

Number 

2,151,505 

93,151 

112,606 

146,758 

194,743 

222,876 

183,974 

161,531 

147,713 
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Gopal works 
for Century Rayon 
8 hours a day 

Century Rayon looks after 
Gopal the other 16 hours 
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Gopal is one among 7000 workers at 
Century Rayon. He works an 8-hour shift. When 
he's off duty. Century Rayon strives to keep him off 
the everyday worries. 

Like lunch-break, for example. He doesn't have to 
worry if his food has arrived from home. He gets 
his. at the subsidised canteen. A wholesome meal 
at a fraction of its cost. 

After work hours, Gopal returns home-a subsidised 
house in the Century Rayon Colony, to have his 
family under a roof. The next-to-factory colony also 
saves him the bother of transportation 
Medical help is within a calling' distance. Leisure 
finds Gopal & his family playing indoor or outdoor 
games. Or. watching a movie with the family, once 
a week. Courtesy: his welfare club. So the next day, 
Gopal returns to work a happy man. 

It takes a lot more to keep Gopal and his 6999 
colleagues happy. During the 16 hours they aren't 
working. 

Belief of Century: 

a happy worker is a happy company. 



Century Rayon I 

Industry House. 159, Churchgate Reclamation. Bombav-20. 
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• BATCH PRINTING ATTACHMENTS 

• DIE SEALING ROLLERS 

• VIBRATOR DISCS 

• VIBRATOR CHANNELS 

• DISCS & CHUT 

• AND ALL TYPES OF STRIP PACKING 
MACHINES SPARE PARTS 
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J0I BANGLA 

In the long and laborious life of the human race as many nation states have been 
born in the blood, toil, tears and sweat of the masses as have been erased from 
the pages of history in similar anguish or agony. It is therefore not pity or even 
sympathy which the people of Bangla Desh seek or need from us even after all 
the sadness, sorrow or suffering they have gone through in their Liberation struggle. 
These proud people, right here and now, are there only to be admired, respected 
and, above all, co-operated with in planting their hard-won sovereignty and their 
new-found freedom firmly on the golden soil of the land for which they have paid 
so high a price in the Jives of their men, women and children, the ruin of their 
devastated towns and villages and the desolation of their desecrated homes. 

We, the people of India, have already shown these relevant sentiments in 
abundant measure, not least by our government promptly recognising Bangla 
Desh as a sovereign and independent state and a member, in its own right, of the 
international community. There, however, still remains much for us to do and of 
these tasks the most urgent obviously is the quick completion of our military opera¬ 
tions for ending the presence of Pakistan's occupation forces now fighting their last 
desperate battles in a country they must soon quit. After the Liberation must 
come the labours of the physical reconstruction of agriculture, industry and com¬ 
merce and even the very business of day-to-day living in the ravaged land of 
Bangla Desh. Simultaneously, the people of this land and their leaders together 
must rediscover their emotional moorings so savagely shattered by history's most 
atrocious display of man’s inhumanity to man so that the new state may be able to 
plan its political and economic future with a clear vision and robust self-confidence. 
In all this the people oflndia and their government may be depended upon to give 
of their truest and their best so that the infant state may benefit from their experi¬ 
ence no less than from their resources. 

Thanks to the circumstances of its birth Bangla Desh must necessarily rely 
on India in the first instance for getting started on the road to self-sustaining viabi¬ 
lity. The government and the people of India do realise this and arc willing to 
exert themselves in co-opcrating with the new state. At the same time, it is only 
too obvious that India cannot by itself provide all the political support and econo¬ 
mic assistance that Bangla Desh pressingly needs. In particular, it is highly im¬ 
portant that the various countries which are persuaded of the justice of the cause of 
Bangla Desh should not further delay recognising the new state and its government. 
Where themational governments concerned arc reluctant or hesitant, for reasons 
of their own, to take this step, the peoples concerned, we hope, will demonstrate 
their own sentiments and views in no uncertain manner so that their ruling politi¬ 
cians will find it impossible not to do their duty as much by their own citizens as by 
the people of Bangla Desh. 

Bhutan has promptly recognised Bangla Desh and the people oT India are 
naturally waiting eagerly for similar response from other countries, particularly 
the Soviet Union. It is evident that only when enough governments have 
recognised Bangla Desh that the legality of the new stale could be enforced effec¬ 
tively in the international context and a halt called for so much that is so unrealis¬ 
tic in the proceedings of the United Nations which are being so cynically manipu¬ 
lated by the opportunist and unscrupulous diplomacy of the present Administra¬ 
tion in the United States or of the men who rule China today. A people is 
supposed to get the government it deserves. This could be sad indeed in some 
circumstances. But it becomes sadder still when a country gets a government that 
it does not deserve and it is the misfortune of the great American people, with their 
liberal and humanitarian traditions, that some very small and mean men, who arc 
without any understanding of or pride in their national heritage, should now be in 
a position to speak or act in the name of that country in matters which so deeply 
involve the place of the United States in the chronicles of human civilisation. The 
very fact that the Nixon Administration, in an unholy collusion with the Maoist 
chiefs of Peking, seems determined to impose its tyrannical will on the international 
community in order to block the universal recognition of Bangla Desh, should how¬ 
ever act as a catalyst and awaken the impulses and forces of nations, big or small, 
so that they can assert their own sense of justice or fairplay and register their voice 
and verdict in favour of seventy-five million human beings who only ask.to be left 
free to order their own affairs. The shout of ‘Joi Bangla’ which has gone up 
from millions of throats in the last few days is not a boast and is no longer even a 
demand, it is a simple affirmative of a people’s decision to be masters of them¬ 
selves. Washington and Peking must listen to it, if not today, tomorrow; for nei¬ 
ther of them is there any choice. 
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Crippling Effects of Credit Constraints 


A CARUFur, stud* of the credit policy 
for the latest (J97J-72) busy season, 
the explanations available thereon from 
official spokesmen, the reactions thereto 
of organised trade and industry and 
the detailed discussions about them 
held between the Chairman of the In¬ 
dian Banks* Association (IBA) and the 
Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, Bombay (IMC), recently 
must convince any one of two things: 
one that the total credit being made 
available falls far short of the total 
requirements of credit of trade and in¬ 
dustry and, two, that, at the same time, 
there arc compelling circumstances at 
present that impose a really severe limi¬ 
tation on credit expansion by the banks. 

"" In a situation such as this, superimpo¬ 
sed upon wh»cn is the imperative neces- 
"*ity to give a momemtum to the woeful¬ 
ly sluggish growth in industrial produc¬ 
tion (according to the union Minister 
for Industrial Development himself, the 
rate of growth in the first half of the 
current Tiscal year was not more than 
1.8 per cent, compared to 4.5 per cent 
for the corresponding period of 1970-71 
and 8.0 per cent as per the fourth Plan 
target), it is a moot point whether the 
organised sections of trade and in¬ 
dustry can say they feel relieved by such 
explanations as that these difficulties 
are being felt, because banks are now 
trying to distribute available credit 
facilities fairly and equitably for all 
productive purposes, whether in the 
large sector or in the small sector and 
are also adopting stricter standards 
of assessment. 

The fact is that there is fair and 
equitable as also adequate dis¬ 
tribution of credit to priority sectors 
only; the others have to take their 
chance, subjecting themselves to 
all the stricter standards. Further, the 
same stricter standards as are adopted 
in respect of credit-seekers in the non- 
priority sectors, particularly the larger 
business houses, are not made appli¬ 
cable to those in ihe priority sectors. 

Perhaps this is inevitable in the pre¬ 
sent politico-socio-economic set-up of 
things ar any rate as long as the present 
shortage of savings is not remedied by 
more determined efforts at mobilising 
greater savings. It is a tell-tale commen¬ 
tary on the state of savings in our count¬ 
ry that, despite all the progress made 
by banks and despite nationalisation of 
14 commercial banks, the percentage 
of deposits to national income in India 
is still below those of not only developed 
countrios like Japan (67 per cent) and 


West Germany (40 per cent) but even 
small developing countries like Ceylon 
(20 per cent). 

No one denies that the overall eco¬ 
nomic situation, especially in the con¬ 
text of the refugee problem created by 
Bangla Desh, warrants a cautious ap¬ 
proach if inflationary pressures in the 
economy are not to be aggravated. 
The high level of deficit financing this 
year—Rs 400 crores — will easily take 
the total of deficit financing during the 
first three years of the fourth Plan alone 
to above the level of Rs 850 crores fixed 
for ihe whole five-year duration of the 
Plan period, and this certainly warrants 
caution as regards credit expansion. 

But the Reserve Bank spokesmen as 
well as the Chairman of the Indian 
Banks' Association stand committed to 
the view that all possible assistance 
would be provided to sustain produc¬ 
tion and distribution, although this 
was cleverly qualified by one of the 
Deputy Governors of the Reserve Bank 
by the use of the expression “maximum 
alignment between credit availability 
and credit needs of additional produc¬ 
tion”. And “all possible assistance'* 
or “maximum alignment" in effect mean 
what would be left out of the estimated 
credit expansion of Rs 480-500 crores 
during the current busy season minus 
what the priority sectors require, but 
subject to total borrowings from the 
Reserve Bank by commercial banks at 
the end of April, 1972, not exceeding 
Rs 191 crores. The Reserve Bank seems 
to be satisfied that the resources of the 
banking system are adequate to meet all 
the credit requirements as above “allow¬ 
ing for the necessary provision for meet¬ 
ing the statutory requirements and 
taking into account the refinance en¬ 
titlements at the Bank Rate or below”. 

It is with whatever credit becomes 
available within this well-defined but 
narrow compass and the framework of 
selective credit controls subject to 
necessary adjustments having regard 
to the supply and price situation in res¬ 
pect of sensitive commodities, then, 
that the organised sectors of trade and 
industry would have to make do for all 
their credit requirements. And that 
means that business and industry would 
have to continue to grow under the 
impact of shortfall in supply against 
the growing demand for credit. Cont¬ 
rary to the impression in certain quar¬ 
ters, there has been a steady decline in 
the percentage share of bank credit to 
business and industry out of total bank 
credit. From 72.7 per cent in June, 
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1969, it came down to 71.6 per 
cent in March 1970, and to 66 per cent 
in March, 1971, although, in absolute 
terms, bank credit to organised in¬ 
dustry and trade during the year ended 
March, 1971, is estimated to have in¬ 
creased by Rs 224 crores. In the later 
case, ii should be remembered, no ad¬ 
justment is made to offset the effect of 
the progressively rising price levels. 

In view of this, two points made by 
the spokesmen of organised trade and 
industry become pertinent and deserve 
to be taken note of by the powers-that- 
be. First, in deciding upon the alloca¬ 
tion of bank credit between different 
sectors, these spokesmen rightly argue, 
an important factor should be the ex¬ 
tent to which credit is productively 
utilised. Secondly come the inexcusable 
and often inordinate delays in clear¬ 
ings and collections by banks. The 
hardships and inconvenience and even 
financial losses resulting from these de¬ 
lays lead to avoidable locking up of 
funds, loss of interest and dislocation 
of industrial and trading activities. This 
is not disputed by the banks either, be¬ 
cause a former Deputy Governor of the 
Reserve Bank (and now Chairman of 
the Indian Banks* Association) himself 
felt the need to assure the spokesman of 
trade and industry that the IBA would 
undertake a detailed study of the pro¬ 
cedures in banks to remove delays in 
clearing and collections. 

It is not clear as to what criteria the 
banks follow to make sure that any 
credit given by them is used productively 
or otherwise, but ascertaining this is 
not half so important as ascertaining the 
extent to which production is allowed 
to languish, let alone being discouraged 
to expand. In other words, organised 
trade and industry is more concerned 
today than ever before that lack of cre¬ 
dit should be the sole factor responsible 
for declining production. More than 
one leader of industry has actually pin¬ 
pointed this handicap as the main vil¬ 
lain of the piece. Has the Reserve 
Bank or any commercial bank taken the 
trouble to verify this open charge and 
disprove it? Without doing so, it is 
not open to them to claim that credit 
is not denied for any productive use- 
Starving of credit to meet production 
needs at least up to installed capacity, 
especially of consumer goods, cannot be 
justified (as it is sometimes sought to be 
done) even if there is some delay in 
repayment of past loans in an acutely 
inflationary situation such as the one we 
have been passing through today. 

Delays caused by banks arise in a 
number of ways, such as delay in sanc¬ 
tioning loans, delay in realisation of 
sale proceeds due to the method adopted 
in dealing with outstanding bills, delay 
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M despatch®! drifts drawn on various 
parties, delay in reject of bills dis¬ 
counted, delay in the clearance of che¬ 
ats driwM on even brandies of the 
nine bank; delayin presentation of ex¬ 
port documents payable at sight by 
foreign buyers, and late clearance of 
uncountry cheques, among others. 
The committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, Bombay, has done well in 
presenting a detailed memorandum on 
how these delays hinder business and 
retard production. 

For Whtitover reason it may be, there 
seems to be a disposition to equate 
credit to trade practically as credit for 
speculative purposes. No responsible 
trader or industrialist objects to restrict¬ 
ing or banning of credit for solely 
speculative purposes, but all trade surely 

The Court 


is not speculation. Thereshould Be no 
attempt, therefore, to took upon all 
credit to trade as likely to encourage 
speculative activities. It is trade which 
ensures the flow of inventories to in¬ 
dustry. The Reserve Bank Governor 
himself has gone on record, in the case 
of oils and, oilseeds, for instance, that 
there should be adequate provision for 
normal purchasing, marketing and 
stocking Of grains where production 
has increased significantly. Unless 
trade is able to function properly 
through availability of adequate credit, 
as the IMC memorandum has done 
well to point out, it may not be possible 
to create a satisfactory functioning of 
both industry and agriculture, particu¬ 
larly of agro-based industries in the rural 
areas on which the authorities them¬ 
selves happen to be so keen. 

ind the Car 


Thb Supreme Court’s judgment on 
car prices seems to have caused some 
embarassment to the government of 
India but it is difficult to see 
how the automobile industry can be 
developed rapidly without observ¬ 
ing some of the basic principles laid 
down by the court. The government’s 
policies in the past have been respon¬ 
sible to no small extent to the stifling 
of this industry which plays a vital role 
in the country’s development and de¬ 
fence. The industry has more than 
doubled its contribution to the national 
income from Rs 28 crores in 1960 to 
over Rs 60 crores in 1967. It is estimated 
to have generated employment of about 
6 million in 1970 compared to 2. S mil¬ 
lion in 19S9. The exchequer also has 
greatly benefited from the industry, 
the revenue from road transport, hav¬ 
ing gone up from Rs 474 million in 
1950-51 to Rs 5374 million in 1968-69. 
The industry would have played an 
even more significant part in develop¬ 
ing the economy if the government 
had adopted a positive approach to 
its problrais and actively encouraged 
it to expand. 

To what extent the automobile in¬ 


pared to the second Plan’s target 
of 57,000. The target for the fourth 
Plan is 1,75,000, made up of 85,000 
commercial vehicles, 75,000 cars and 
15,000 jeeps. 

It is in this background that we have 
to examine the Supreme Court’s judg¬ 
ment. The major points laid down by 
the court are that the industry is en¬ 
titled to a rate of return of 16 per cent 
on investment, that depreciation should 
be based on actual cost rather than re- 

lacement value, that the minimum 

onus which is compulsory can be in¬ 
cluded in costs, and that the prices, re¬ 
commended by the Car Prices Commis¬ 
sion, should be suitably modified on the 
basis of the above criteria and brought 
up-to-date by permitting variations in 
the cost of production since July 1970. 
The court has said that capacity uti¬ 
lisation of a manufacturing unit should 
be one of the pertinent factors in deter¬ 
mining a fair price. Further, the court 
has expressed the view that a rise or 
fall in costs should be reflected in cont¬ 
rolled prices and that the prices should 
be reviewed every six months. 

The implementation of these and the 


other principles enunciated in the judg¬ 
ment is Imperative to enable the in¬ 
dustry to achieve viability, increase pro¬ 
duction. and improve quality. The an¬ 
xiety of government and Parliament to 
bring car prices down is understandable. 
But, can this be brought about without 
a reduction and rationalisation of taxa¬ 
tion as well as by a higher volume of 
production? The government has con¬ 
sistently turned down the industry’s plea- 
for lowering the tax burden and is un¬ 
likely to consider it favourably now, 
or in the near future, in view of the 
critical position of the economy and the 
exchequer. Table I, compiled by the 
Department of Economic and Market 
Research of Hindustan Motors, shows 
to what extent government levies have 
contributed to higher prices. 

Neither the take-over of the car units 
nor a public sector venture into cor 
manufacture will help the consumer so 
long as the government’s economic poli¬ 
cies — and the policy towards the auto¬ 
mobile industry in particular — do not 
become more practical and positive. 
The spectacular growth of the automo¬ 
bile industry in Japan, West Germany 
and other countries has been largely 
due to the considerable and consistent 
support given by their governments in 
many forms such as generous credit, 
tax concessions, and facilities of foreign 
exchange. On the other hand, in India, 
official assistance to the growth of the 
automobile industry has been niggardly 
and half-hearted. It has been pointed 
out that, in terms of total automobile 
production, India lags behind the USA 
by about sixty years and the UK. by fifty 
years. The total annual production of 
automobiles in our country is estimated 
to be even less than what General 
Motors of the USA produce in one 
week! And, if New Delhi fails to. de¬ 
velop the industry in a dynamic way, 
the automobile gap between India and 
the advanced countries will continue to 
widen instead of being narrowed. 

In this context. Table II on page 
1070 will be relevant 

In the course of the Lok Sabha de¬ 
bate on the Supreme Court’s judgment. 


dustry's progress has been hindered will 
be clear from the fact that the produc¬ 
tion of various types of motor vehicles 
remained practically stagnant between 
1966 and 1969. The total production 
was 71,000 in 1966, 68,600 in 1967, 
77,900 in 1968 and 75,700 in 1969. In 
1970 there was an increase to 82,200, 
mainly in jeeps and commercial ve¬ 
hicles. The production of cars (includ¬ 
ing station wagons) was 35,200 in 1970 
against practically the same figure as 
in 1969. It is significant to note that 
we have not yet reached the target 
of production fixed even for the 
Third Plan, which was 1,00,000 com- 


Table I 

FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO INCREASE IN CAR PRICES IN INDIA 


DURING THE LAST DECADE 

Make 


Due to 


Govt levy 
(Customs, 
excise duty 
& sales tax) 

Devaluation 
& ocean 
freight 

Import 
substitution 
& tyre 
prices 

Total 

Ambassador 

77.1 

16.5 

6.4 

100.0 

Fiat 

69.7 

22.0 

8.3 

100.0 

Herald 

73.0 

20.2 

6.8 

100.0 
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the Minister of Industrial Development 
as well as some members, tfpmmented 
adversely on the quality of dp indigen¬ 
ous car. But, is not the government it¬ 
self largely responsible Tor pieventing 
the industry from making energetic and 
continuous efforts to improve quality? 
For example, during the period of the 
third five-year Plan the industry was 

Table II 

NUMBER OF VEHICLES PRODUCED 
PER FIRM IN SELECTED COUN¬ 
TRIES (HAVING SHARE OF 
OVER 90 PER CENT OF TOTAL 
PRODUCTION, 1969) 


Country No. of Share of Average 
firms of units 




production 

per firm 

USA 

3 

92.9 

3.161.000 

Italy 

3 

93.6 

498,000 

France 

4 

97.3 

598,000 

W. Germany 

6 

93.6 

563,000 

UK 

4 

99.2 

542,000 - 

Japan 

7 

91.0 

610,000 

India 

4 

91.2 

17.000 


allotted only Rs 150 crores of foreign 
exchange against its requirements of 
Rs 215 crorcs —Rs 40 crorcs on capital 
account and Rs 175 crores for mainte¬ 
nance. Tn the subsequent years also 
the allotment of foreign exchange at 
the rate of Rs 30 crores per annum was 
most meagre. Is it surprising then 
that, coupled with heavy taxation and 
the high costs of production, quality 
has not received as much attention as 
it should? 

It is however worth noting that the 
foreign demand for Indian auto parts 
has sharply increased in recent years. 
Tn 1970-71 India exported automobile 
parts valued at over Rs 20 crores. These 
exports were made to over sixty count¬ 
ries. The importers included not only the 
developing countries but also the UK, 
the USA, and West Germany. Indian 
jeeps and commercial vehicles have also 
been selling successfully in Yug siavia 
and other countries of Europe. 

In the context of our automobile in¬ 
dustry’s performance, despite many 
severe deterrents, Mr Moinul Huq 
Chaudhury’s description in the Lok 
Sabha of the plant of Hindustan Motors 
as ‘junk’ was unfortunate and even irres¬ 
ponsible. Has Mr Chaudhury ever 
visited the factory of Hindustan Motors, 
(he largest manufacturer of cars in 
our country, or has his ministry made 
an evaluation of its plant? This and 
some other statements made by Mr 
Chaudhury in the course of the Lok 
S^bha discussion betray ministerial 
ignorance about the realities of our 
automobile industry. 

ff the government of India is keen to 
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stimulate the growth of the automobile expand and achieve the ejeodmues of 
industry and if if is genuinely concerned scale. The government’s anxieu, 
with the high prices and poor quality should be not how to get over the Sum 
of the cars produced in our country, rente Court’s judgment but bpw to give 
it should realistically revise its policies a big impetus, to the atuomohiie in. 
towards this industry. The existing, dustry whose growth all these years has 
manufacturers should be not merely been deliberately stunted hy.miscon- 
permiued but actively encouraged to ceivcd policies. 

New Pressures on Honey Market 


An knitrih,y different situation may 
develop in the money market in the 
first quarter of 1972 on account of a 
direct conflict with Pakistan and the 
prospects of bumper food crops being 
again harvested besides big cotton and 
jute crops and larger availability of 
oilseeds. 1 he 1971-72 agricultural sea¬ 
son may well witness an all-round im¬ 
provement and it will perhaps be possi¬ 
ble to discern signs or a break-through 
on the cash crop front as welL It is 
difficult to say whether the bumper out¬ 
put of raw jute is due to favourable 
weather conditions or the situa¬ 
tion has got confused as a result of 
large arrivals from Bangla Desh. But 
judging from the sharp decline in prices 
for the golden fibre in Bihar and else¬ 
where, where, large stocks are lying 
unsold, the output of the new crop may 
well be 80 lakh bales. Likewise, the 
developments in the raw cotton mar¬ 
kets in several parts of the country in 
recent weeks are completely different 
from those of the last quarter of 1970 
and it has been announced by the Mi¬ 
nister of Foreign Trade, Mr L.N. 
Mishra, that the Cotton Corporation of 
India has been directed to effect pur¬ 
chases on a large scale in Punjab, Gu¬ 
jarat and other states to prevent dist¬ 
ress selling. The Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment also has stated that the co-ope¬ 
rative marketing societies would be 
helped to effect large purchases of cotton 
for assuring fair prices to the grower. 

There has also been a persistent dec¬ 
line in prices for oilseeds, particularly 
for groundnut, in spite of trade esti¬ 
mates that the yield of the new crop 
may even be slightly lower in the current 
season than in 1970-71. ft is quite likely 
that the absence of usual buying by 
traders in Puqjab and West Bengal 
due to the troubled situation in these 
areas has been responsible for oil prices 
being now lower by over 20 per cent 
as compared to the levels recorded in 
December last- year. However, other 
seeds and edible oils also are quoting 
lower, indicating that there has been a 
distinct improvement in general avail¬ 
ability. Only in respect of sugarcane it 
is reported that there has been a shrin¬ 
kage in acreage by 5 percent. Even here, 
there may not be a corresponding decline 
in the weight of the crop, if the experi¬ 
ence of .Tamil Nadu and other states is 


ainy guide. There may not even be a net 
decline in yield in terms of gur though 
there is a feeling in sugar industry cir¬ 
cles that there may not be availability 
of caine to the factories on the.scale of 
the 1970-71 crushing season and the 
output of sugar may be lower at 35-36 
lakh tonnes. 

The union Minister of State for Agri¬ 
culture, Mr A.P. Shinde, has again 
stated that there will be an output 
of foodgrains well over 108 million 
tonnes. As the rabi crops are reported 
to be in good condition, it is even ex¬ 
pected that total production will be 
around 110 million tonnes, which will 
constitute a new record. 

The larger output of cash crops, with 
the exception of sugarcane, ana a new 
record pertaining to foodgrains should 
be helpful in reversing the upward trend 
in wholesale prices and bringing down 
also the cost of living to a certain extent, 
fn the past year and more there has 
been a skyrocketing of cotton and oil¬ 
seed prices while jute was quoting at 
fairly high levels early this year. The 
conditions now prevailing in the diffe¬ 
rent markets are, however, vastly diffe¬ 
rent and some new problems have 
also arisen because of the troubled 
situation in the border states, large 
imports of jute from Bangla Desh, 
the inability of the cotton textile 
and jute mills to find the required 
financial resources for holding larger 
stocks and restrictions imposed by the 
Reserve Bank regarding credit limits 
and the quantum of stocks that can be 
held by cotton mills. While there will 
have io be appropriate changes In cre¬ 
dit policies, there may well have to be 
expansion of credit during the current 
busy season on a scale bigger titan that 
anticipated by the Reserve Bank some¬ 
time back. If the jute growers have to 
be assured of satisfactory prices there 
will have to be massive purchases by 
the Jute Corporation besides helping 
the jute mills to hold larger stocks with 
the provision of ample credit on a con¬ 
cessional basis. 

It will be wrong to expect that the 
state Agencies alone will be able to dis¬ 
charge their special responsibilities as 
it may be difficult toabsorb all the quan¬ 
tities offered and push up prices to the 
support levels, particularly in upcoun- 
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try areas. This is because the operation 
of the State Trading Corporation in re¬ 
gard to rubber, even in a limited area, 
have not been successful and it has been 
com plained that public funds have been 
wastefully employed and corrupt prac¬ 
tices also have crept in. This should not 
he allowed to happen in jute operations. 
If the estimate of an yield of 80 lakh 
bales turns out to be correct as it is 
likely* and imports from Bangla Desh 
a rc of the order of 20 lakh bales, which 
is not an impossibility, there will be a 
big surplus of 30 lakh bales which will 
have to be absorbed through the crea¬ 
tion of buffer stocks for about one mil¬ 
lion bales, an increase in stocks of 
mills by five lakh bales and exports of 15 
lakh bales. It will, therefore be neces¬ 
sary to provide bank funds for main¬ 
taining jute stocks of 15 lakh bales 
which would require roughly Rs 50 
crores. It might have been earlier antici¬ 
pated that the additional credit on this 
account would not have been more 
than Rs 20 crores. The extra amount 
will have to be locked up for sometime 
as the developments for the next season 
can be reasonably anticipated only by 
the middle of 1972. 

ft is in respect of raw cotton that sur¬ 
prising developments have taken place. 
The union Minister for Foreign Trade. 
Mr L.N. Misra, has even estimated that 
there will be a crop of 65 lakh bales, the 
biggest for all time. The additional 
quantities of cotton are badly needed 
and there can even be a substantial 
displacement of imports, if not imme¬ 
diately, at least after several months. 
But there will be a problem of marketing 
which has become complicated by the 
nervous unloading by growers in Pun¬ 
jab and Gujarat and even in Mahara¬ 
shtra. There will, however, be no large 
net surplus after meeting the require¬ 
ments of export markets and the textile 
industry. With imports of six lakh 
bales already arranged, there will be an 
availability of 71 lakh bales, if Mr 
Mishra’s estimates prove correct, while 
consumption and exports will account 
for about 68 lakh bales. There may, 
therefore, be an increase in the carry¬ 
over in the next season by only three 
lakh bales which mills would welcome 
as there had been a decline in their 
stocks for three seasons in succession. 

So far as the money market is con¬ 
cerned, it may become compulsory to 
provide liberal credit for maintaining 
additional stocks of one million bales, 
at a particular stage which may call 
tor an outlay of Rs 100 crores. This 
way be more if there is an unexpec¬ 
ted bunching of imports. There will, 
°f course, be the advantage of lower pri¬ 
ces. In respect of oilseeds there may not 
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be any need for effecting purchases by 
official agencies as prices are not un¬ 
duly depressed and the situation can 
always be managed with the necessary 
assistance being given to vanaspati 
manufacturers. There will be no prob¬ 
lem also of financing sugar stocks or 
making payments to canegrowers. If 
anything, there will be a net reduction 
in sugar stocks which will result in a 
release of funds for over Rs 50 crores. 

It is not possible, however, to antici¬ 
pate with some precision what exactly 
will have to be the volume of procure¬ 
ment operations. So far, there has been 
no pressure of arrivals against the kharif 
crops and there may also be use of 
stocks for feeding refugees, from Bangla 
Desh and even the population of Bangla 
Desh. These new developments may be 
responsible lor an additional demand 
of three million tonnes. However, the 
marketable surplus will increase by 
more than the increase of two million 
tonnes in output and even after meeting 
the special needs of refugees and the 
population of Bangla Desh, there will 
have to be a net increase in buffer stocks 
by three million tonnes. Immediately, 
heavier purchases will have to be effec¬ 
ted and procurement credit can be easi¬ 
ly over the estimate of Rs 120 crores 
in the current busy season and may 
indeed be Rs 200 crores. There will 
also be a congestion of arrivals in the 
second quarter of 1972, if all goes 
well, and the Food Corporation of 
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India and other agencies will have to 
tackle a difficult job. 

It will therefore be seen that addi¬ 
tions to stocks of jute will require an 
extra amount of Rs 30 crores, the mar¬ 
keting of cotton will call for an addi¬ 
tional amount of Rs 100 crores and pro¬ 
curement operations an overrun of Rs 
80 crores over the previous estimates. 
On this basis, the increase in advances 
in the current busy season may be 
Rs 650-675 crores against the earlier 
estimate of Rs 480-500 crores and there 
may be an unexpected squeeze in the 
money market in February-March if 
liberal refinance is not provided. 

In the light of the latest developments 
it may not be possible to peg borrowing 
of the scheduled commercial banks 
from the central banking institution 
to the limit of Rs 191 crores by the 
end of April, particularly if the Food 
Corporation is to carry larger stocks 
and there is also a big increase in 
stocks of jute and raw cotton with 
official agencies and jute and 
cotton mills. What is important 
to remember is the fact that the 
earlier calculations of* the monetary 
authorities have undergone a significant 
change and pressures of a new kind, 
and welcome at that, are likely to de¬ 
velop in February-March. The Reserve 
Bank should not be caught napping and 
there will have to be quick liberalisa¬ 
tion of credit facilities to meet the needs 
of a developing situation. 


Eastern Economist Annual Number 1972 

The current issue of this journal is the last regular issue for this 
calendar year and the next issue bearing the date December 31 will be the 
Eastern Economist Annual Number, 1972. 

The special theme of this Annual Number will be "India Embattled". 
An attempt will be made to analyse the political and economic aspects as 
well as the domestic and external implications of the crisis and the 
challenge which the nation must meet and master today. 

The Annual Number will include informative sections on individual 
industries, the aim here being to pinpoint current problems against the 
background of past performance and in relation to future needs and pro¬ 
spects. 

Illustrated with charts and graphs and carrying an interpretative 
section of statistics, the special issue will be priced at Rs 10 per copy for 
casual sales. Regular subscribers will receive it without extra charge. 
Copies will be available from leading booksellers as well as from : 

The Manager. 

Eastern Economist Ltd., 

UCO Bank Building, 
Parliament Street, 

New Delhi-i. 
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A Tale of Two Millennia? 

G'L. MEHTA 


History records a seven-year war, a 
forty-year war, a hundred-year war. 
But Mr Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, the re¬ 
doubtable leader of West Pakistan, has 
again threatened a war of a thousand 
years with India—unless India recog¬ 
nises the suzerainty of Pakistan. 

Mr Bhutto’s hysterics and histrio¬ 
nics have ceased to have historic im¬ 
portance. But this apart, a thousand 
years are a brief period in Pakistan’s 
ancient history. An obliging British 
archaeologist (or anthropologist) has 
written of Pakistan’s “thousand glo¬ 
rious years”. Evidently, Mr Jinnahwas 
born before 940 A.D., because it was 
exactly after 1,000 years that he made 
the clarion call for Pakistan in Lahore. 
Oscar Wilde said of America that it 
was discovered about a dozen times 
before Columbus but the matter was 
hushed up every time. So, too, the 
birth of Pakistan seems to have been a 
close secret for a millennium. 

And now, only 24 years after this 
secret is out and the world has known 
that there is a great power called Pak¬ 
istan, her leaders are prepared to wage 


In these days it Is more than normally neces¬ 
sary for us to keep our spirit up. A sense of 
humour could be of immense help in this context 
and I therefore take great pleasure in reproduc¬ 
ing here Mr G.L. Mehta's view of Mr Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto's antics which was published in 
The Indian Express of December 13. 

The Indian Express Newspapers (Bombay) 
Pvt., Ltd., I hope, will generously waive their 
copyright on this special occasion. Mr Mehta 
has written with the inimitable wit that always 
characterises his deeper wisdom.—EDITOR 


a war for another thousand years ! 
Mankind can, therefore, look forward 
to the eventual triumph of Pakistan 
and its total conquest of India in the 
year 2971 A.D. (not 2071 as some might 
hastily imagine). Indians must surely 
tremble at the thought of their country’s 
unconditional surrender if not annihi¬ 
lation (pace “Crush India”) by the time. 

This will, however, be possible only 
if our dear old planet is not destroyed 
in a nuclear holocaust meanwhile. But 
then, Mr Bhutto will see to it that his 
dear friend Chou En-lai does not use 
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nuclear weapons while President Yahya 
will phone his close and loyal ally 
President Nixon in Washington, to 
desist from a repeat Hiroshima-Naga- 
saki performance on Cuba and Indo¬ 
china. 

But all this will not and need not 
deter Mr Bhutto’s dauntless descen¬ 
dants from descending on In^Jja. It 
will be the 40th great-great-great-great- 
grandson of the valiant leader who will 
have the signal honour of receiving 
surrender from a defeated, disrupted 
and dishonoured India. Then Kashmir 
will become an integral part ojf^Pak- 
jstan as much as Sind, Punjab, ^Balu¬ 
chistan and Pakhtoonistan unless they 
secede in the meantime along With 
the liberation of Bangla Desh. 

No doubts need be entertained about 
the inherent strength of Pakistan to 
wage the longest war in human (or even 
sub-human) history. By its skilful 
policy of multi-alignment (as opposed 
to India’s antiquated and discredited 
principle of non-alignment) Pakistan 
will receive tanks from the USA, plan¬ 
es from China, oil from Iran, moral 
support from some countries and im¬ 
moral support from the Arab countries. 

Only one cautionary note is appro¬ 
priate. Invading France in the spring 
of 1940, Hitler boasted that he was 
changing the face of Europe for the 
next thousand years. After five years. 
Hitler shot himself in a cellar in Ber¬ 
lin. 



Our fleet of seventeen modern freighters offers fast. 


regular and dependable service between 

MDIA—0. K. A THE CONTINENT • INDIA/EAST PAKISTAN—SOUTH AMERICA 
INDIA—BLACK SEA A EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
INDIA—POLAND Also around the INDIAN COAST 

INDIA STEAMSHIP CO. t LTD. 

-INDIA STEAMSHIP HOUSE”. 21. OLD COURT HOUSE STREET. CALCUTTA-1 
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Prime Movers of Development 

. *• V. MOUTHY 


Since the time the erstwhile Hindustan 
Lever chairman, Mr Prakash Tandon, 
chose to deviate from the practice of 
delivering the traditional type of chair¬ 
man’ spddresses at annuel general meet- 
ingeto dwell on some important aspect 
or other of the company’s manage¬ 
ment, administrative or accounting 
practices in order to make the share* 
holders familiarise themselves with the 
so-celled “philosophy” and “culture” 
Of mefr company, the practice or the 
stvle 'Seerns to have caught on. The 
latent to join the bandwagon, is Mr 
G. B. Newalkar, Chairman' of the 
Maharashtra Small Scale industries 
Development Corporation (MSS1DC), 
and he did so perhaps to focus attent¬ 
ion on the fact that the MSS1DC 
has since been converted into a public 
limited company. From October, 1962 
until June, 1971, it may be noted, the 
MSS1DC had been a public limited 
company. Mr Newalkar also gave a 
review of the last nine years’ working 
of the corporation and indicated what 
direction the MSS1DC should take 
during the next decade. 

Record of Achievements 

To those who may wonder : %hy 
this premature review (the first decade 
is due to end only next October), 
the explanation probably is to be 
found in the fact that the cor¬ 
poration has since begun as a public 
limited company and it is just as well 
to draw the line at this stage. In other 
words, the overall review of the MSS- 
lDGmade by Mr Newalkar is a record 
of its ’nine-year achievements as a 
private limited company. The corpo¬ 
ration’s achievements in .its new g|rb 
will thus have not only to compare 
favourably with this record but Will 
also be subjected to publio gaae mid. 
scrutiny all the time, and this means a 
fresh reorientation in the corpora¬ 
tion’s outlook and approach alike, 
which is precisely the theme of 
Mr Newalkar’s address at die last 
annual general meetinge of the 
MSSIDC. 

The MSSIDC’s working during 1970- 
71 set up a new record, in that the 
total' turnover of the corporation in 
that year—nearly Rs 12 crores—was 
the highest in its nine-year . annuls, 
the nearest or next best record in 1968- 
69 being only Rs 8.6 crores. No wonder 
the financial results'also were the best. 


The gross earnings in 1970-71 were Rs 
81.56 lakhs as compared to only Rs 
48.48 lakhs in 1969-70. Profit before 
taxation at Rs 20.15 lakhs for the 
year also compared very favourably 
with .a figure of just Rs 1.71 lakhs for 
1969-70. The dividend declared 
for 1970-71—5.5 per cent—was the 
seventh annual dividend in unbroken 
succession. 

Corporate Integrity 

According to Mr Newalkar, initia¬ 
tive, enterprise, experimentation and 
innovation have been the prime movers 
of the corporation—these, by the way, 
are so of any other successful corporat¬ 
ion—which has attempted through 
various schemes and activities to create 
the necessary atmosphere for healthy 
and speedy development of modern 
small-scale industry in the state of 
Maharashtra. The MSSIDC chairman 
claimed the growth of the corporation 
thus was neither unplanned nor un¬ 
co-ordinated, but that it resulted from 
deliberate planning and strategy. He 
also made the point that the MSSIDC 
was not merely a company but a com¬ 
pany with a corporate integrity and 
distinct personality, and this it could 
acquire through continuity of leader¬ 
ship and basic policies, flexibility in 
activities, sensitivity to the needs of 
small-scale industries, receptivity to 
changes apd associative decision-making 
process, as also the unstinted support 
and cp-operation from the government 
of Maharashtra. These, again, it is 
needless to add, are factors that go to 
make the working of any organisation 
purposeful and profitable. 

Obviously it is not so much the 
achievements of the past nine years 
of the MSSIDC as the responsibilities 
of tiie years to follow that must have 
exercised Mr Newalkar’s mind while 
1)6 was preparing his address. His 
main concern seemed to be that having 
attained the premier and leading posi¬ 
tion among all state small-scale indus¬ 
tries development corporations in the 
country, the MSSIDC should retain 
that position. He was not content, 
therefore, just to gloat over the past 
era of expansion and multiplication of 
functions (and these' are going to mul¬ 
tiply further with the corporation being 
called upon by the STC and. the 
MMTC to store, handle and distribute 
imported raw materials); he wanted 
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the corporation to take note of the 
several weaknesses and deficiencies re¬ 
vealed by the corporation’s past expe¬ 
rience and to attend to these promptly 
and effectively so that the second de¬ 
cade may be one of “Achievement and 
Fulfilment” for the MSSIDC. How 
Mr Newalkar wanted the corporation 
to go about may be briefly indicated 
now, because this concerns not only 
• the MSSIDC but every economic en¬ 
deavour of our government. 

First, Mr . Newalkar noted that, 
after having helped the deve¬ 
loping small-scale units, the corpo¬ 
ration should become the instrument 
of the developing regions. “The real 
task in developing the underdeveloped 
regions”, as he said, “is to develop 
entrepreneurship... .Developing a unit 
does not mean simply assisting in raw 
materials or in plant and machinery 
supply, but helping the entrepreneur in 
all aspects of the running of his industry 
where he needs help and where he is 
found to be deficient. Essentially it is 
the task of developing virtually the 
unit along with the entrepreneur be* 
hind it. This is therefore nothing 
short of developing the' capacity of the 
unit plus the ability of the entrepreneur 
and unless this nursing and grooming 
is undertaken systematically by your 
corporation in conjunction with other 
service institutions, the rate of develop¬ 
ment of the underdeveloped or undeve¬ 
loped regions and districts will not 
receive the desired impulse". With its 
varied experience and bold experi¬ 
ments in the past, the MSSIDC has 
reached a stage, according to its chair¬ 
man, to embark on area development 
through unit development, one of the 
potent strategies of area development. 

Significant Slogan 

Mr Newalkar is to be particularly 
complimented for producing the slogan 
“Development for Employment”, for 
the emphasis in regard to any deve¬ 
lopment, central, state, region or area, 
today ought to be on employment, in 
particular employment of the techni¬ 
cally. qualified. What he said in this 
behalf is indeed noteworthy. “Techni¬ 
cally qualified youth is a precious asset 
of the nation. It is an expensive and 
scarce resource which must settle and 
reveal itr/self-employment. The self- 
employables should not choke the 
opportunities of mere employables. 
Self-employment seekers deserve to be 
encouraged, as they will shelter in 
their productive units employment- 
seekers.” 

Being farsighted enough, the MSSIDC 
chief was already preparing the corpo¬ 
ration to take on the new tasks that 
would devolve on it when entrusted 
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with procurement and distribution of 
raw materials indigenous and imported, 
by the STC and the MMTC/ An 
ardent advocate of an integrate and 
co-ordinated distribution infrastructure 
for the whole country, he could foresee 
the heavy responsibilities to be'borne 
by the Corporation—arranging to take 
deliveries of and distributing raw mate¬ 
rials intended for Maharashtra and stor¬ 
ing them, if necessary, for other states. 
He also visualised the other responsibi¬ 
lities associated with designing and 
developing export-worthy products 
and export production capacities, con¬ 
jointly with the STC and the MMTC. 
This means that overnight, as it were, 
the corporation will be asked to engage 
itself in importing, exporting, ware¬ 
housing and distributing, all of which 
demand an efficient enough organisat¬ 
ion. Hence his insistence on the ur¬ 
gency of “Management Development”, 
as he termed it. 

Necessity for Economy 

Another point in Mr Newalkar’s 
address that deserves notice is what he 
had to say in regard to the necessity 
for economy while revamping and 
decentralising the MSSIDC, which has 
now become imperative. “Considera¬ 
tions of economy on the basis of poten¬ 
tiality cannot be ignored”, he said, 
“because the corporation must cut its 
coat according to the cloth.” And he 
also added—and this is quite significant 
coming from the spokesman of a 
public sector undertaking—“It does 
not and ought not to depend on sub¬ 
sidy from any source. It must endeavour 
to expand the range of its services by 
making a financial success of its com¬ 
mercial activities so that the surplus 
thus generated can be utilised for pro¬ 
motional schemes/' 

While on decentralisation, which leads 
to functionalisation, which in turn, 
leads to specialisation, Mr Newalkar 
wAoted the MSSIDC to show a dis¬ 
tinct departure in what he called “the 
culture and style of the management” 
of the corporation. And he was keen 
that this “culture and style” should 
not change with eveiy change in the 
top management—chairman and mem¬ 
bers of the board or managing director 
—as such would cause a lot of distur¬ 
bances and difficulties. Accordingly, 
he wanted the organisation itself to 
develop its own sound, stable and desir¬ 
able style and culture, so that perso¬ 
nality change would have only a margi¬ 
nal impact on them. In other words, 
he wanted the permanent executives of 
the organisation to be consulted, espe¬ 
cially if they happen to be experts or 
specialists, and also be associated with 
the process of decision-making and 
planning, so that a kind of “partici¬ 
pative management” might emerge. 
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“Enlightened group collectively display fities, and formulate andimplement 
greater wisdom and one who believes programmes and schemes effectively, 
in this fact can exploit this invariable Above all, he said, thepersoimd in the 
asset.” he pointed out. public sector must be madeawere of the 

in the course of his reference to orga- sense of public service and . public 
nisational problems, MrNewalkarmade <. a^nnfwiliiy. for all these purposes, 
yet another perceptive observation. Mr Newalkar opined, and rightly so. 
He made a distinction not only between that while the acceptance of the na- 
private and public sector but also bet- tionalisation of industries, canalisation 
ween public adminisration and public trade and socialisation of ntanage- 
sector administration. Characteristi- ment were the strategies of the national 
cally, he wanted public sector organisa- economy participative management” 
tions to define their objectives, fix prio- was the key to the success of all these. 

How to Industrialise UP? 


. K* N- 

With nine crore inhabitants, Uttar 
Pradesh's population is one-sixth of 
India's and density of population at 
300 per square km in nearly double of 
an average of 182 persons per square 
km for the country as a whole. It is 
our misfortune that the most populated 
state is also one of the most backward 
states in the country. As will be obser¬ 
ved from the table below (in which 
states have been ranked in descending 
order of income), UP ranks 12th and 
only states of Jammu & Kashmir, 
Bihar, Kerala and Orissa have lower 
per capita income than UP. 

This state of affairs is due to slow 
growth of economy of UP compared 
to other states. While during 1960-61 
and 1969-70, Indian economy had a 
growth of 3.5 per cent per annum, 
UP's growth was only 2.6 per cent 
per annum, which was partly due to 
slow growth of agricultural sector 
compared to certain neighbouring stat¬ 
es but also due to slow industrialisation. 

STATE RANKING : INCOME 


Per capita 
income 


States’ rank 1960-61 

1967-68 

1. Punjab 

363 

800 

2. Haryana 

359 

733 

3. Gujarat 

380 

692 

4. Maharashtra 

419 

641 

5. West Bengal 

386 

620 

6. Tamil Nadu 

344 

566 

7. Mysore 

292 

537 

8. Andhra Pradesh 

314 

534 

9. Assam 

349 

497 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

274 

488 

11. Rajasthan 

271 

487 

12. Uttar Pradesh 

244 

484 

13. Orissa 

226 

482 

14. Kerala 

278 

476 

IS. Bihar 

216 

460 

16. Jammu & Kashmir 

278 

419 

AH states average 

304 

544 


MODI 


This Is the script of a paper read at the 
Seminar on Economic Backwardness of 
Uttar Pradesh organised at Vlgyaa Bhavaa, 
New Delhi. 


As UP accounts for one-sixth of total 
population of the country, unless this 
state prospers, it will be difficult to 
remove poverty from the country. 

A study of sectoral income suggests 
that UP is one of the least industrialised 
states. In 1967-68 industries contributed 
only 10.5 per cent to the income which 
was lowest in the country except Raj¬ 
asthan. As would be observed from 
the following data, there ire many 
states where industry contributes nearly 
one-fifth of the state's income. 

SHARE OF INDUSTRIAL INCOME 
TO TOTAL INCOME 
1967-68 


Industrial In¬ 
come as % of 
total income 


1. West Bengal 

30.8 

2. Maharashtra 

28.9 

3. Jammu & Kashmir 

27.4 

4. Gujarat 

21.8 

5. Tamil Nadu 

19.7 

6; Bihar 

18.4 

7. Kerala 

17.1 

8. Madhya Pradesh 

16.8 

9. Assam 

15.8 

10. Mysore 

14.8 

11. Punjab 

13.1 

12. Andhra Pradesh 

12.5 

13. Haryana 

12.4 

14. Orissa 

11.6 

15. UP 

10.5 

16. Rajasthan 

10.3 


If UP has to improve-the standard of 
living of masses alotlg with growth of 
agriculture and other sectors there is a 
need of considerably accelerating indus¬ 
trial production because surplus labour 
can be absorbed only in indus- 
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The responsibility for the progress and 
continued development of the cigarette 
tobacco industry must be shared 
by the trade. The farmer does not have 
the contacts or the resources to keep 
in touch with world market preferences. 
Nor can new areas and qualities be 
developed to meet changing requirements 
without adequate planning. 




Indian Leaf Tobacco Development 
Company and its sister company. 
India Tobacco Company Ltd., are 
keenly aware of their responsibility, 
and are deeply committed to the 
progress of the tobacco industry in 
India. For example, in development 
areas, ILTD provides the farmer 
with interest-free credit for 
necessary inputs such as fertilisers, 
seeds, fuel. etc. During the current 
year, Rs. 70 lakhs are to be utilised 
for such farmer services alone. And 
help goes beyond the company's 
commercial interests. Farmers are 
often provided with assistance 
in times of distress. In keeping with 
the company's progressive 
policy and commitment to 
the future of the Indian tobacco 
industry, ILTD needed a symbol 
which would visually project an 
enterprising outlook. 


ANDSO OUR NEW SYMBOL 



iriDIRn LEAF TOBRCCO OEVKLOPIDEnT CO. LTD. 




As India moves towards its goal of all-round develop¬ 
ment, we make our contribution. On the food front. 
Union Carbide provides pesticides and polyethylene 
film which help the farmer reap a bigger,better harvest. 
On the home front we bring to you a variety of 
household articles ranging from batteries and flash¬ 
lights to colourful containers made from our poly¬ 
ethylene. We supply raw materials and chemicals 


essential for the pharmaceuticals, paints, textiles, Iron 
and steel and rubber industries. On the export front, 
Union Carbide combs the five continents for new 
markets and its products reach more than 50 countries 
including the U.S.A. These are but some of the seeds 
that Union Carbide India Limited has sown to raise the 
standards of living of the people of India. Yes, in our 
little way we help India fight its war on all fronts I ^ 



sowing the seeds of progress 
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tries This is particularly necessary as 
during 1971-81 states’ population will 
rise by another 2 to 2.3 crores and 
the only solution is to divert this addit¬ 
ional population to industrial and 
tertiary sectors. In order to remove 
backwardness of 37 districts, and raise 
the standard of living, the state should 
aim at not only doubling industrial 
growth but have an annual target of 
20-25 per cent if it wants to catch up 
with the rest of the country. As UP 
people dre equal, if not superior, in 
intelligence and ditigence, this growth 
rate is quite feasible if proper climate 
is created. 

Potentials: It is true that UP lacks 
in mineral resources compared to cer¬ 
tain other states but it is rich in forest 
resources with an area of 39 lakh hecta¬ 
res, most of which remains unexploited. 
The state is also the largest producer of 
food grains, oilseeds, sugarcane and 
through improving productivity many 
agro-based industries can be developed. 
The large power potential, good cli¬ 
mate, plentiful supply of labour, water 
resources and vast markets are other 
favourable factors for industrialisation. 
What is required is determination and 
proper climate to attrect small, medium 
and large industries. In 1970, the gov¬ 
ernment of India received 3,033 appli¬ 
cations for industrial licences, out of 
which only 120 were from UP and even 
many of them could not get licence. 

In past one of the reasons for slow 
growth was political instability. But 
now when there is stable government in 
the state and at the centre every effort 
should be made to industrialise UP fas¬ 
ter by removing the impediments to 
industries through positive efforts and 
by rehabilitating the existing industries. 
The state government should study.the 
causes in depth and larger industries 
should be attracted and simultaneously 
small-scale sector should be encouraged 
to grow faster by removing their prob¬ 
lems. fn this context following points 
need special consideration. 

(1) Rehabilitate Existing Industries: 
Textile, sugar and oil mills are very 
important industries in UP for decades 
but all of them are in crisis and bad 
shape. Similarly, many cottage and 
small-scale traditional industries are 
decaying. 

Textile?: UP . with 35 textile mills 
is fifth largest producer of textiles in 
the country. But the textile industry of 
the state has much lower profitability 
than mills in other states and, therefore, 
Nome are lying idle and others are on 
the verge of closure. is because UP 
mills largely ( produce coarse and 
medium Cloth but ; over the last two 
decades consumer preference has very 
much changed. Therefore, to rehabi¬ 
litate the industry and to enable it to 
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produce finer cloth also, the industry 
should be modernised without tears. 

Sugar: The sugar industry is another 
leading industry of the state but it has 
also been facing crisis after crisis. The 
sugar-cane yield and recovery rate is 
much lower than competing states of 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, and Andhra. 
In order to rehabilitate this industry 
it is necessary to improve yield rates 
to the level of competing states through 
intensive cultivation and development 
of better seeds. 

The industry also is facing continu¬ 
ous threat of nationalisation and, there¬ 
fore, there is reluctance to rehabilitate. 

Other Traditional Industries: Other 
traditional industries like oil¬ 
seeds, vanaspati, cottage and small- 
scale industries also need rehabi¬ 
litation and modernisation. To 
industrialise the state faster, first and 
foremost necessity is to give new life 
to existing industries. The state govern¬ 
ment should take up strongly the case 
of textile and sugar mills for rehabilita¬ 
tion and modernisation. On its part, 
the state should give liberal credit and if 
there is no retrenchment of labour, 
modernisation should readily be 
allowed. 

(2) Remove Power Shortage: In UP 
there is an acute shortage of power 
and current shortage is estimated at five 
million units a day. If steps are taken 
to start new schemes, this shortage is 
expected to go up to 10 million units 
a day by 197J-74. Further, there are 
power cuts and frequent break-downs 
and stoppages affecting production. 
Therefore, if industrial growth has to be 
accelerated, the state should plan for 
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power surplus and avoid all power cuts 
and break-downs. 

As UP ranks third in power potential 
only after Assam and Madhya Pradesh 
with a potential of 3,764 million Kw 
at 60 per cent load factor, every effort 
should be made to generate all available 
potential quickly. Further, the atomic 
power station which has been agreed to 
in principle should be established at the 
earliest possible time in west UP so 
that adequate power may be ensured to 
all existing and new units. This atomic 
power station will also help in avoiding 
power cut caused by shortage of rain¬ 
fall in certain years. The state should 
also speedily join all power grids and 
ensure better maintenance of power 
generating stations to avoid frequent 
break-downs. 

(3) Provide Cheaper Power: Along 
with ensuring eadequate power supply, 
it is also necessary that power rates 
should be low and competitive with 
other states, specially compared to 
neighbouring areas so that more units 
may be attracted to UP. However, the 
following illustration suggests that the 

POWER RATES AS ON 1ST MARCH, 
1970 


Large Industry 
250 KW or 
more 40% LF 


UP 


15 31 

Maharashtra 

Hydro 

11.59 


Steam 

12.92 

Mysore 


9.23 

Punjab 


9.14 

Rajasthan 


12.24 


£&At€tn £conomht 25 Ifeatd -Qqo 


DECEMBER 20, 1946 

* - -.. ■ -- r - -- 

subscribed capital, reserves, and surpluses 


Although l he International Bank for Re¬ 
construction and Development may guarantee 
direct obligations of its member governments 
it is not believed at the outset that this will be 
the principal method of financing reconstruc¬ 
tion and development. The principal business 
of the Bank in its initial operations will he di¬ 
rect lending of its own funds and funds raised 
by the sale of its own obligations. Such secu¬ 
rities will be the general obligations of the 
Bank, secured by the general ussets of the 
Bank rather than by pledge of specific assets. 
The Bank may make loans or guarantees only 
to the extent of 100 per cent of its unimpaired 


at the present time 7,700 million dollars. This 
automatically fives ihe amount ot its own obli¬ 
gations which the Bank may usefully issue. 
This also ensures that the Bank at all limes will 
have at least twice as many assets as obligations 
to private investors its loan portfolio plus 
its cash, segregated reserves and unpaid capital 
subscriptions The Bank's bonds, according 
to its ofiicials probably will be issued in mote 
ihun one maturity ranging from perhaps 10 
years to 20 or 25 years, and at least the longer 
maturities will be subject to amortization. 
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Time is money 

And JAL Air Cargo can save you both 


A sea voyage is fine for a long 
vacation. But your freight goods 
don't need a vacation. They need 
to get to their destination last—to 
start earning back the money 
you've already put into them. 
Which is why we urge you to 
consider this: Packing charges. 


interest, insurance, storage, dep¬ 
reciation —all are lower when you 
ship JAL Air Cargo. And we'li 
prove it for you. For full infor¬ 
mation on cost reduction through 
air freight, see your cargo agent, 
freight forwarder or JAL Cargo 
Representative. 


OAAAitf AIR LV*** 

tn cooperation with 
Air Franco. AllieHe end Urtthene* 


December 17, 1971 
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position is not so and power in UP 
costs more than in other states. 

(4) Create New Entrepreneurs: Small- 
scale industries will play a very im¬ 
portant role in accelerating industrial 
growth of the state and these entre¬ 
preneurs should come by and large from 
the local population. At present 65 
per cent of small-scale industries are 
run by non-UP entrepreneurs. If the 
standard of living of the state has to he 
improved every effort should be made 
to attract more persons to industries 
from trade or services or ncwentcrants 
to working force. For this purpose 
package deal like the one provided by 
Maharashtra State Industrial Corpora¬ 
tion should be provided. The package 
deal should include the provision of 
land, built-up sheds, raw materials, 
finance, technical advice and market¬ 
ing services and project reports. 

(5) Have Ready Made Schemes: In 
order to encourage new entrepreneurs, 
the government should have ready¬ 
made schemes for small and medium 
sized industries so that small and new 
entrepreneurs may pick up schemes 
from them. 

(6) Develop Backward Districts: Out 
of 54 districts in the state, 37 
districts arc backward officially which 
includes most of the eastern UP, hilly 
districts and Bundhclkhand region. 
These districts need special attention 
for reducing regional imbalances and 
dispersal growth of industries. In order 
to attract industrialists to these areas, 
in addition to concessions in the rate of 
interest and subsidies etc., the first and 
foremost necessity is that infrastructure 
such as transport and communication 
facilities should be developed ade¬ 
quately and speedily. 

A' the resources of the state 
government are limited and develop¬ 
ment of new entrepreneurs is a 
slow process, larger industrial houses 
may be entrusted part of the task by 
allotting them one or two districts each 
where they should be allowed industrial 
licences freely and the state should give 
them all necessary help. In turn, the 
industrial houses after proper survey, 
may not only establish unit|thcmsclves 
but can encourage development of anci¬ 
llary and small-scale industries too. It 
may also be their responsibility to pro¬ 
vide social amenities not only to their 
workers but to the population in the 
surrounding area. 

(7) Develop Industrial Centres: As it 
will not be possible to develop infra¬ 
structure simultaneously everywhere. 
For this purpose districts should be 
wategorised according to endowments 


and those places which offer better 
pontential for growth may get 
preference. 

(8) Eliminate Delays: There is great 
delay in getting clearances and assis¬ 
tance from the state government and 
getting concessions under various sche¬ 
mes is also a slow process. There is, there¬ 
fore, a need of streamlining and simplify¬ 
ing the procedures so that incentives 
are really made effective to attract in¬ 
dustrialists. At present a number of 
cases are lying in dispute and industria¬ 
lists who have established industries in 
the expectations of benefits do not know 
what will be the final outcome, (n 
order to attract more entrepreneurs all 
state formalities should be settled 
speedily in a co-ordinated way. The 
government should also establish re¬ 
gional offices to avoid trips to Lucknow 
and Kanpur by industrialists from far 
off districts. 

(9) Create a High Power Cell to 
Help Industrialists: The state authori¬ 
ties should also help in clearance re¬ 
quired from the central government and 
should not show any reluctance to re¬ 
commend their cases; rather it should 
take them vigorously and should have 
some officers posted in various central 
government offices to follow up these 
cases, and the Chief Minister and other 
ministers should use their influence to 
get the problems sorted out and to help 
establish larger number of units whether 
in the public, joint or private sectors. 
The state should also have a cell of 
senior-officers from the Departments 
of Industries, Finance, Power etc. who 
should have authority to give all clea¬ 
rances required from the state speedily 
and should put all its pressure on the 
centre to provide all facilities to UP 
industries. 

(10) Provide More Credit Facilities: 
The industries of all sizes and old indus¬ 
tries like textiles and sugar should gel 
soft credit and long-term payment: 
debt-equity ratio should be liberalised 
by financial institutions for setting up 
new industries or for industrialising 
backward areas. The inter-company 
investment should also be viewed more 
liberally and should be allowed for 
establishing new industries. 

Life Insurance Corporation and com¬ 
mercial banks should also see that they 
invest at least as much in UP as they 
raise from the state. As a matter of 
fact there is every case for larger invest¬ 
ment because the state has been neg¬ 
lected in the past. 

Facilities: The various state govern¬ 
ments are providing incentives for 
attracting industrialists and in this re¬ 
gard UP should have more positive 


approach than hiltherto. Concessions 
in Salcs-tax should be on the lines of 
Maharashtra. To develop backward 
districts there should be larger subsidy 
specially to small and medium indust¬ 
ries. In foreign countries like Ireland, 
Swistzerland, Canada etc. subsidy pro¬ 
vided for development is much higher 
than in India, when our problem is more 
acute than these countries, and wc 
should be more liberal. Further, the 
definition for eligibility of subsidy and 
concessions should be extended to units 
who have investment upto Rs 2.5 
crorcs. 

(12) Ensure Industrial Peace: Indust¬ 
rial peace and good management-la¬ 
bour relations are essentia! for en¬ 
couraging industrial growth. Those 
states who will be able to ensure in¬ 
dustrial peace will be able to industria¬ 
lise faster than those who are notorious 
for labour unrest. Therefore, for 
encouraging industrial growth UP must 
do its best for improving labour rela¬ 
tions which are deteriorating along with 
the rest of the country. 

To improve the situation beside en¬ 
suring law and order, it is necessary 
that labour and management should 
have five-year industrial truce for which 
State government should give all sup¬ 
port so that all strikes, lock-outs and 
go-slow tactics can be avoided. As 
many of the industrial disputes arc due 
to inter-union rivalry, only one union 
should be allowed in one industry and 
UP should take a lead in this matter. 

(13) Develop Labour Intensive Con¬ 
sumer Industries in a Big Way: In view 
of abundance of labour and vast 
market, UP is fit to encourage in a big 
way mass consumption products 
whether agro-based, forest based or 
metal based industries, using modern 
technology or items like tractors, agri- 
ultural implements, fertilizers, pesti¬ 
cides needed by agricultural sector. 

(14) Encourage Growth of Heavy 
Industries Too: It is no longer true that 
heavy industries can be established eco¬ 
nomically only near the source of raw- 
materials. Japan by establishing iron 
and steel and othet heavy industries 
based on imported materials has con¬ 
vincingly shown that ultimately loca¬ 
tion is the matter of management of 
man, material and machine which de¬ 
cides the economies. Therefore, in 
spite of the fact that UP is deficient in 
mineral resources heavy engineering 
and chemical industries like automo¬ 
biles, soda ash, mini steel plants, should 
be located in the state which will help 
growth of many other industries and 
will encourage growth of small-scale 
and ancillary industries. 
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NEW DELHI, Saturday. 

Evi \ i hough the Indo-Pakistan con¬ 
flict continued to overshadow every¬ 
thing else in the country this week, the 
two Houses of Parliament cooly and 
calmly went ahead with the legislative 
business scheduled for the current ses¬ 
sion. The Rajya Sabhu put its seal of 
approval on the 25th and 26th Amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution, as passed by 
the Lower House last week. Two other 
important measures adopted by both 
the Houses were the bills providing for 
emergency risk insurance of goods 
and undertakings against damage from 
enemy action. The Lok Sabhu also 
passed this week a bill to provide for 
elected district councils for the hilly 
areas of Manipur and two other bills 
—one to replace the Javanti Shipping 
Take-over Ordinance issued a few 
weeks ago and the other to acquire the 
Asian Refractories Limited, a closed 
private undertaking which supplies 
lirc-rcsisting bricks to the steel indus¬ 
try. 

Amendment Bills 

As in the Lower House, the 25th 
Amendment to the Constitution, which 
sought to enable the government to 
acquire private properties, should the 
implementation of the Directive Prin¬ 
ciples of State Policy enunciated in the 
Constitution warrant so. on the pay¬ 
ment of compensation which may not 
fully correspond to the market values 
of the concerned assets, was passed 
by an overwhelming majority — 166 
votes in favour and only 20 against. 
The negative vote came from the 
Swatantra and the Jana Sangh groups 
and three Congress (O) members. Mr 
Mahavir Tyagi, Mr C. D. Pandc and 
Mr Babubhai Chinai. The Socialist 
group having walked out of the House 
following a defeat of an amendment 
moved by Mr Raj Narain seeking to 
save the fundamental rights other than 
the right to property from being over¬ 
ridden by legislatures, did not 
vote. 

Though the bill was carried by an 
overwhelming majority, it came in for 
sharp criticism from two legal lumina¬ 
ries in the House—Mr M. C. Setalvad, 
a former Attorney-General of India, 
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and Mr M. C. Chagla, a former Chief 
Justice of the Bombay High Court and 
also an cx-Minister of External Affairs. 
Mr Setalvad opposed the bill on the 
ground that while it properly sought to 
allow properties to be acquired by the 
government for public purposes for 
other than full monetary compensation, 
it conferred arbitrary powers on state 
legislatures which was not intended by 


NEW LEV IES 

With a view to inohilfimiu resources for the 
current defence effort, the Pittance Minister, Mr 
Y.IL Chuvaii. proposed several new taxes on 
Monday. These included: (i) a general levy' 
of 2.5 per cent of the value of all imports, witn 
the exception of foodgrains, books and a few 
other special categories, (li) a higher customs 
duty on a few specified items, (iii) enhancement 
of excise duties on iron and steel, copper, zinc, 
aluminium, sacking and unmanufactured to¬ 
bacco; (iv) raising of the export duty on hessian 
and carpet hacking; and (v) levy of 2 5 per cent 
surcharge on income-tax payable by all coin- 
panies.ineludingforeign companies. The changes 
in the customs and excise duties take im¬ 
mediate effect. The surcharge on corporate tax 
is applicable with reference to current incomes 
which will fall due for assessment in 1972-73 
The new taxes are expected to yield Rs 135 
crores in a full year. During the remaining 
months of the current year, the yield is cntici- 
cipuled around Rs 40 crores. 

The Finance Minister also announced the 
floatation of a new scries of National Defence 
l.ouns to gather Rs 100 crores. The loans are 5 
per cent, 1981, 5 * 25 per cent, 1986, and 5-75 
per cent, 2001. The subscription lists of these 
loans will open on December 23 and close too 
duvs later or earlier as soon as the full amount is 
subscribed. 

(See Records and Statistics p. 1098 for the 
full text of Mr Chin all’s j address proposing 
new laves). 


the makers of the Constitution. The 
acquisition of property without full 
compensation, Mr Setalvad stres¬ 
sed, obviously was not barred by 
the Constitution; he cited in support 
of this contention the aboli¬ 
tion of zamindari on nominal payment 
soon after the Constitution was adop¬ 
ted. The proposed amendment, he 
emphasised, would enable legislatures 
to deprive the people of their right to 
property by a simple bill. Articles 
39 (b) and 39 (c), which were sought 
to be introduced in the Constitution by 
the 25th Amendment, were described 
by Mr Setalvad as “vague generalities” 
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on social and economic objectives. The 
empowering of state legislatures to 
abridge the right to property, the learn¬ 
ed critic felt, amounted to Parlia¬ 
ment abdicating its responsibility. The 
former Attorney-General also objected 
to the proposed introduction of Article 
39 (c) in the Constitution on the score 
that this would make the Constitution 
depart from its basic concept of a judi¬ 
cial review of legislation. 

Mr Chagla scathingly criticised the 
bill describing it as a “a first step to¬ 
wards destruction and demolition of 
democratic society in the country.” 
His opposition to the measure, Mr 
Chagla stated, was because it showed 
“distrust towards the judiciary, under¬ 
mined the principle of judicial review 
and prevented an aggrieved citizen from 
going to the court to prove that he was 
discriminated against”. By introducing 
this bill, the Law Minister, Mr H. R. 
Gokhale, who himself is an eminent 
lawyer and an ex-judge, Mr Chagla 
felt, had delivered the funeral oration 
of those articles in the Constitution 
which guaranteed to the people the 
cherished democratic rights. 

Core of the Constitution 

Mr Chagla stressed that the core of 
our Constitution was the fundamental 
rights. They were inalienable and not 
immutable. Parliament could put 
reasonable restrictions on these rights, 
but the Directive Principles of State 
Policy contained in the Constitution 
should be implemented without vio¬ 
lating the fundamental rights. The Con¬ 
stitution, Mr Chagla went on to say. 
proclaimed that “we are a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic”. “The people 
who talk about socialism in the coun¬ 
try", he thought, “forget that it must 
be a democratic socialism. If we want 
to achieve socialism, it must be achieved 
by democratic methods and not through 
totalitarian methods”. The former 
Bombay High Court judge further 
pointed out that when India was a 
party to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights — which says that e\en 
citizen has a right to hold' property — 
that human right could not be taken 
away deprived arbitrarily. 


The bill was also assailed, among 
others, by the leader of the Opposition, 
Mr M. S. Gurupadaswamy (Congress- 
O), who regretted that owners of smaller 
properties were sought to be treated in 
the amending bill on a par with those 
holding bigger assets. He wanted libe¬ 
ral treatment to be accorded for pro¬ 
perties owned by educational trusts, 
irrespective of the different communi¬ 
ties owning them. He as well wan- 
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ted that the Directive Principles of 
State Policy should be made justiciable. 
Most of the Congress-O members, 
however, voted for the bill. 

The governmental defence for the 
bill was on the same lines as in the 
Lower House. It was pointed out that 
the implementation of the Directive 
Principles of State Policy warranted 
abridgement of the Right to Pro¬ 
perty. The control of large pro¬ 
perties by small groups of indus¬ 
trialists meant deprivation of mil¬ 
lions of people of property. Every 
enabling provision in Article 31, it 
was stressed, did not mean that they 
were going to be misused. This would 
depend on Parliament. The possible 
abuse of power was not the test of vali¬ 
dity of a legislation. 

Abolition cf Privy Purses 

The Constitution (26th Amendment) 
Bill, which sought to end the privy 
purses and special privileges of the for¬ 
mer rulers of Indian states, was also 
adopted by the Rajya Sabha with the 
requisite two-thirds majority of the 
members present in the House and also 
half the total strength of the House, 
the voting in favour of the bill being 
167 and against only seven in a House 
of 250 members. Last year, a similar 
bill fell through in this House by a 
fraction of a vote. The negative vote 
came from the Swatantra members. As 
in the Lok Sabha last week, the Jana 
Sangh group abstained from voting in 
this House too. 

The Law Minister, Mr Ciokhalc, re¬ 
iterated in his reply to the debate on 
the bill that no compensation was to 
be paid to princes in lieu of their privy 
purses. In regard to the smaller princes, 
the government, however, might con¬ 
sider the payment of some rehabilita¬ 
tion allowance. The Prime Minister, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, who intervened in 
this debate, stressed the need for peace¬ 
ful and democratic transition from the 
old order to the new. 


Insurance Bill 

The two Houses unanimously adop¬ 
ted after brief debates the Emergency 
Risk (Undertakings) Insurance Bill 
and the Emergency Risk (Goods) in¬ 
surance Bill. The former bill sought 
to provide insurance cover to factories, 
buildings and machines against damage 
resulting from enemy action. The 
term “building” was defined in the bill 
to include residential houses for the 
staJT and other connected premises with¬ 
in a radius of three kilometres from the 
main building. The latter bill intended 
to give a similar insurance cover to 
goods held for purposes of sale or sup¬ 
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ply in course of business and goods in 
transit. 

Based on similar enactments in 1962 
at the time of Indo-China War, the 
two measures limit the union govern¬ 
ment’s liability as the insurer to 80 per 
cent of the insured value of the property. 
The annual premium rate is subject to a 
maximum of three per cent of the sum 
assured. The government’s liability 
in respect of the insured property would 
be discharged either by payment in 
cash or by reimbursement of the cost of 
restoring the insured property to the 
condition in which it was before the 
damage. In the case of an undertaking, 
the government may also provide as a 
condition precedent, that it should be 
removed to some other locality. The 
insurance cover would be provided in 
the event of losses or damage through 
explosions or through adoption of 
scorched earth policy by the enemy or 
“denial” measures. 

The bill relating to the insurance of 
undertakings makes it clear that the 
insurable property would include fac¬ 
tory buildings, plants and machinery 
and materials used in or by the factory, 
gas and electric supply undertakings, 
inland vessels, standing tea crops, min¬ 
ing equipment and installations of oil 
companies. It will exclude goods in¬ 
surable under other legislations. 

Special Situation 

The two bills were welcomed by the 
House as a necessary measure to meet 
the special situation created by the 
Pakistani attack on our border. The 
schemes under the two bills, it was as¬ 
sured by the Finance Minister, Mr Y. B. 
Chavan, would be drawn up quickly. 
Mr Chavan did not agree to the sugges¬ 
tion of some members that crops and 
cattle in the border areas should also be 
insured against war damage. He, 
however, made a commitment that the 
losses suffered hy the people in the bor¬ 
der areas would be made good upto 
a certain extent through ex-gratia pay¬ 
ments. 

The bill to provide for elected district 
councils for the hilly areas of Manipur 
was generally hailed. The Jayanti 
Shipping Take-over and the Asian 
Refratorics Acquisition bills were adop¬ 
ted without much discussion. 

In a statement made in the Lok 
Sabha on Thursday, the Minister for 
Petroleum and Chemicals, Mr P. C. 
Sethi, announced that the government 
had recommended to state govern¬ 
ments to introduce rationing of kero¬ 
sene immediately. This, he assured the 
House, however, did not mean that 
there was a shortage of kerosene. There 
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were enough stocks in the country, he 
stated, for meeting the legitimate 
needs. 

The recognition of Bangla Desh — 
known as the Gana Praja Tantri Bangla. 
Desh —- by the government of India 
was briefly reported in this column last 
week. The announcement was greeted 
with thundrous applause. In a state¬ 
ment on the subject, the Prime Minister 
said that “the government of Bangla 
Desh have proclaimed their basic prin¬ 
ciple of State Policy to be democracy, 
socialism, secularism and establish* 
ment of egalitarian society in which 
there would be no discrimination on the 
basis of race, religion, sex or creed. 

Foreign Relations 

In respect of foreign relations, the 
Bangla Desh government have ex* 
pressed their determination to follow a 
policy of non-alignment, peaceful co¬ 
existence and opposition to colonialism, 
racialism and imperialism in all its. 
manifestations. These are the ideals to 
which India is also dedicated”. She 
felt confident that “in future the go¬ 
vernments and people of India and 
Bangla Desh, who share common ideals 
and sacrifices, will forge a relationship 
based on the principles of mutual 
respect for each other's sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, non-interference 
in the internal affairs, equality and 
matual benefit.” 

In a statement in the Lok Sabha on 
Wednesday, the Defence Minister, Mr 
Jagjivan Ram observed that Pakistan 
had failed to achieve even marginally 
the objectives it might have set for itself 
when it launched the pre meditated 
attack on Indian airfields and its ground 
forces moved across our borders on the 
evening of December 3. He graphically 
described how the Pakistani aggression 
had been beaten back on various fronts 
and the gains which had been scored 
by our forces in Bangla Desh in the 
east and at various places in the west. 

Gratuity Bill 

A hill setting out a uniform pattern 
of gratuity for industrial workers all 
over the country was introduced in the 
Lok Sabha this week. It envisages the 
payment of gratuity to all workers in 
factories, plantations, shops, estab¬ 
lishments and mines — drawing wages 
upto Rs 750 per month — on superann* 
ation, retirement, resignation, death 
or total disablement due to accident or 
disease, at the rate of 15 days* wages — 
based on the last wages drawn — 
for every completed vear of service or 
part thereof in excess of six months, 
subject to a maximum of 15 months 
wages. Wages have been defined in the 
bijl as basic emoluments plus dearness 
allowance. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

Outlook on Eire, Bulgaria & Turkey 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


LONDON: 

I 

EIRE 

Tiir. Irish economy is in partial recovery 
alter a poor performance in 1970. 
Growth of GNP is now at an annual 
rate of about three per cent, but this has 
had little influence on the seven per cent 
unemployment that existed in 1970. 
Although the rate of increase of prices 
is falling, the control of inflation 
remains, as every where, a major 
problem. A deficit on the current 
account of the balance of payments is 
expected to increase in 1971. 

Inflation : Inflation in 1971 is 
expected to be reduced to six per cent 
compared to 8 2 per cent for 1970, the 
highest ever recorded. A large margin 
of spare capacity exists indicating that 
the inflation does not arise from de¬ 
mand. Wage negotiations are influenced 
by a few key settlements, which set the 
pattern for a round of wage bargains, 
thereby maintaining the traditional 
pattern of differentials. In the hope 
of curbing the inflationary trend the 
government persuaded employers and 
trades unions to accept a voluntary wage 
freeze. As a result, the growth of wage 
rates is expected to be JO per cent this 
year, compared to 15 per cent for 1970. 
Earnings are, however, likely to rise by 
more than 10 per cent because of pre¬ 
vious settlements and wage drift. The 
usefulness of this freeze, as of all free¬ 
zes, is therefore limited: growth of 
earnings is still exceeding growth of 
productivity. However, it might resolve 
industrial unrest (which in 1970 dis¬ 
rupted economic performance) and help 
business confidence. 

Measures to Curb Inflation 

In addition to the freeze, the govern¬ 
ment has taken other measures to curb 
inflation. Despite some pressure for ex¬ 
pansion, the April, 1971, budget was 
fairly neutral. Expenditure was in¬ 
creased by only £9 million, and this is 
being financed by higher income and 
purchase taxes. Only one con¬ 
cession was granted to industry, namely 
the introduction, for two years, of free 
depreciation for all plant and machi¬ 
nery. A substantial increase in the rate 
<>f company tax, imposed in the 
autumn of 1970, was not repealed. 

Balance of Payments* In 1970 the 
deficit on current account was £62 
million, a reduction of £7 million from 


the record level incurred in 1969. This 
improvement is explained by a 26 per 
cent rise in exports and only a 15 per 
cent rise in imports. For 1971 the Jatest 
forecast is that the deficit will rise to 
£86 million. This, however, is based on 
a deterioration in the first quartet of the 
year, and the current account is at pre¬ 
sent improving. Exports for the first 
half of 1971 have increased by 18 per 
cent, while imports have risen by 20 per 
cent, but recent trends suggest that a 
reduction in the trade deficit may be 
occurring. There is also likely to be a 
rise in the invisible account surplus 
which will primarily reflect a rise in 
earnings from tourism. For the tourist 
industry 1970 was a lean year because 
of the strife in Northern Ireland. How¬ 
ever, the nominal revenue from tourism 
is expected to rise in 1971 if only because 
of higher prices. Despite imbalances 
on both current and trade accounts, 
total reserves in July, 1971, amounted to 
8797 million, a rise of $87 million com¬ 
pared xo a year earlier. 

Growth: Last year’s growth rate of 
less than two per cent was the lowest 
since 1966. Contributory to this poor 
performance were the failure of exports 
to expand as expected and insufficient 
industrial investment. Following an 
increase of 20 per cent during 1969, 
capital expenditure was stagnant in 
1970. This was attributable to a fall in 
public investment (which in 1969 was 
one half of gross domestic capital for¬ 
mation), strikes and slack demand. 

Foreign Projects 

Development in Ireland depends 
primarily on the inflow of projects from 
abroad, and the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Authority exists to encourage the 
flow. In the last decade, it has helped 
to establish some 500 industrial pro¬ 
jects, of which more than 60 per cent 
were sponsored by foreign companies. 
Generous incentives offered to encou¬ 
rage such development include exemp¬ 
tion from profits tax for newly estab¬ 
lished firms for 15 years with partial 
exemption for additional years: train¬ 
ing grants; freedom to repatriate profits; 
and up to 25 per cent of the cost of new 
investment payable as investment 
grants. Ihe industrial Development 
Authority is at present engaged on an 
industrial plan for the economy; in the 
past, industrial investment has been 
largely ad hoc . 

In the agricultural sector, output 
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grew slowly in the past decade, despite 
a high productive potential, mainly 
because of lack of markets. The Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community, a natural 
market for Ireland’s agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, is heavily protected by its com¬ 
mon agricultural policy. Britain, the 
principal buyer of Irish food products, 
provides only limited opportunity lor 
expanded production because of its 
import quotas. Hence it is probable 
that Irish agriculture will continue well 
below capacity. Agricultural growth is, 
however, likely to follow membership 
of the EEC. 

The Common Market: The success of 
Ireland’s negotiations with the EEC 
depends ultimately on the outcome of 
the British application. Britain supplies 
more than hall of Irish imports and 
provides a market for over two-thirds 
of exports. Ireland must, therefore, be 
bound by Britain’s acceptance or re¬ 
jection of the terms offered by the EEC. 
Nevertheless, under the Irish constitu¬ 
tion a referendum on EF.C membership 
is obligatory and binding. 

Divided Opinion 

Opinion regarding entry remains 
divided. The National Farmers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, the Confederation of Irish 
Industry, and the main opposition party, 
support entry, while small businessmen, 
small farmers and fishermen are 
opposed. Anti-marketeers tear that 
membership will cause higher unemploy¬ 
ment. Many trade unionists attribute 
current unemployment to a rise in free 
trade, and they believe that increased 
competition in the domestic market 
resulting from the abolition of tariff 
barriers under the 1965 Anglo-Irish 
Area Agreement has caused a number 
of factory closures. Ireland is requesting 
special consideration for a number of 
industries including steel, motor vchi- 
clcs and fishing. In addition, Ireland 
wants regional development aid and a 
special transition period before the 
free movement of labour is permitted. 

Outlook: (.}iven an expected dec¬ 
line in the immediate future of the 
expansion of world trade, some de¬ 
celeration in the growth of Irish exports 
must follow. It is expected that exports 
will rise by 7-8 per cent in volume this 
vear. and that this will be inadequate to 
offset a marked worsening in the trade 
deficit that occurred in the first quarter 
of 1971. At present a recovery is taking 
place and this should help next year's 
trade account. 

Growth is expected to be only three 
per cent this year. Investment may be 
stimulated by the removal of some un¬ 
certainty concerning inflation but the 
profit squeeze and the high corporate 
tax rate, together with margins of excess 
capacity, may discourage any such rise. 
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Disposable income and personal con¬ 
sumption arc expected to rise by three 
per cent per annum. The growth rate 
is likely to be insufficient to mop up the 
margin ol excess capacity in the eco¬ 
nomy, so that unemployment will be 
only reduced. 

II 

BULGARIA 

Under a new constitution adopted in 
July this year the former National 
Assembly Presidium has been replaced 
by a State Council combining 
legislative and executive functions. Its 
first chairman, the former Prime Minis¬ 
ter Mr Todor Zhivkof. has further 
strengthened his positi on. He has been 
in power since 1954. longer than any 
other parly leader. 

Richard Davy, a special coriepon- 
dent of the London limes recently re¬ 
ported. “Bulgaria is now unique in 
eastern Liu rope. She is the only country 
that has given no visible trouble to her 
rulers or to the Soviet Union since the 
end of the second world war. No riot¬ 
ing workers, no dissident writers, no 
revolting students, no fruitless gestures 
ol* independence have rutiled her 
placid surface. No Soviet tanks have 
rumbled through her capital. Only 
some brutal trials in the 1940s and an 
abortive coup in 1965 have suggested 
anything more than a country at peace 
with itself." 

The past lew yeais' tentative moves 
towards greater Iroedom for factory 
managers ha\ e been halted and Bulgaria 
has returned to fully centralised control. 
Despite a comparatively high record ol 
growth industrial production has 
been rising by some M) per cent annually 
and national income by eight per cent 
productivity and profits have been un¬ 
satisfactory, absenteeism and laboui 
migration are high, and several key 
industries, particularly building, have 
been lagging behind targets. These short¬ 
comings were attributed to the greater 
managerial freedom and from the be¬ 
ginning of 1971. therefore, responsibility 
for expenditure, foreign trade, capital 
investment and marketing has been 
returned to the large vertically integra¬ 
ted trusts which used to act only as 
connecting links between enterprises 
and their related ministry. The number 
of these corporations has been reduced 
from 120 to 65 and. at the same time, 
two banks, founded only two years ago 
to take over responsibility for financing 
industry and agriculture respectively, 
were merged with ihc National Bank. 

In the agricultural sector, collective 
farms arc to be replaced by 150 “agro¬ 
industrial complexes” each covering 
between 50,000 — 100,000 acres, in the 
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hope that large-scale management will 
reduce production costs. 

Output in recent years has fallen 
seriously short of the ambitious target 
for the sector, but investment, neverthe¬ 
less, remains modest compared with the 
large sums being directed to heavy in¬ 
dustry. Moreover, farming still provides 
60 per cent of exports and over a third 
of the national income. During the next 
five years it is hoped that output will 
rise by 20 per cent, with ex| enditure 
mainly on fodder and fertilisers, on 
improving livestock and on automation. 
The aim is that the proportion of the 
labour force at present working on the 
land—40 per cent — should be halved 
within the next three years. 

Integration with USSR 

Bulgaria provides the Soviet Union 
with a dependable strategic foothold 
in the Balkans, and links between the 
two countries arc tight. Bulgaria's 
new' constitution, for example, is the 
first in eastern Europe formally to join 
foreign policy with that <>f the USSR 
and to recognise the doctrine of limited 
national sovereignty. 

The steady economic expansion re¬ 
corded under the 1965-70 programme 
was based on large-scale investment in 
machine building, electrical engineering, 
shipbuilding, chemicals and power 
generation made possible by an esti¬ 
mated £250 million in credits from the 
USSR. Bulgaria is also heavily depen¬ 
dent on Russian fuel and raw materials. 
An estimated £160 million is to be pro¬ 
vided by the USSR under the current 
plan and the two countries’ develop¬ 
ment is to be increasingly “co-ordi¬ 
nated". I or example. Bulgaria is al¬ 
ready producing batteries foi cars that 
are being built in the Soviet Union, 
and takes payment not in cash but 
consignments of cars. Nearly 60 per 
cent of the country's total foreign trade 
is with the Soviet Union, a proportion 
which is to be raised still further (to 
68 per cent by 1975) with an increase of 
three-fifths in transactions between the 
two countries. 

On this situation Richard Davy com¬ 
mented: “Ordinary people sometimes 
feel their national pride a little injured, 
and they grumble about such things as 
Russian tourists dancing to strident 
Russian music in their restaurants, but 
even they cannot see an obvious or 
easy alternative. Instead of trying to 
change the system they learn to use it. 
Behind the orderly front of state social¬ 
ism there is an oriental market in goods, 
jobs and favours. Know the right 
people, do someone a favour, have a 
cousin in a ministry and with a bit of 
luck you can graduate from a Marks 
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and Spencer sweater to a better job 
and eventually a Mercedes car”. 

Total trade is to expand by up 
to two-thirds over the 1971-75 plan. 
Transactions with other Comecon mem¬ 
bers are to continue to grow (82 per 
cent of trade is to be conducted with 
eastern Europe by 1975), and a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the remainder 
is with developing countries. There is. 
therefore, only limited scope for trade 
with non-communist nations, whose 
share of the Bulgarian market has fallen 
steadily from a peak of nearly a fifth 
in the mid-1960s. Opportunities will 
depend largely on Bulgaria’s success in 
achieving economic expansion and will 
be confined largely to sophisticated 
machinery and capital goods, petro¬ 
chemical plant, machine tools, compu¬ 
ters and electronic components. Be¬ 
cause of the return to central govern¬ 
ment control, it willgenerally be possible 
for non-connnunisf exporters to meet 
the end-users of their products only un¬ 
der the supervision of the relevant 
Foreign Trade Enterprise or at the 
Plovdiv trade fairs. In addition, the 
institution, rntcrcommercc, was estab¬ 
lished two years ago to facilitate barter 
and switch dealings, and other state 
organisations have been established to 
represent western interests, largely by 
individual country. A five-year agree* 
ment was signed between the United 
Kingdom and Bulgaria in April, 1 970. 

Consumer Goods 

In the following August a large 
exhibition of Bulgarian engineering, 
chemical and metal products was held 
in London and in December, 1970, an 
ECGD-backcd credit of nearly £6 mil¬ 
lion was granted to Bulgaria to buy 
British capital goods and associated 
services. There is a crowing demand tor 
long-term industrial co-operation and 
also for licences for the manufacture in 
Bulgaria of consumer goods both to 
supply the domestic market and to ex¬ 
port to other eastern bloc countries. 
Bulgaria may, however, request an 
increase in the UK quotas applying 
to many of its traditional exports (fruit, 
vegetables, cereals and textiles, for 
example) belore British proposals arc 
considered. Britain's main exports to 
Bulgaria consist of machinery, textiles 
chemicals and iron and steel. 

Outlook : n should be possible lor 
Bulgaria to maintain steady economic 
expansion. In contrast with most other 
Comecon countries the growth plan¬ 
ned in the 1971-75 programme will 
come largely from expansion in heavy 
industry and from automation; targets 
for particular sectors include a tenfold 
increase in computers by 1975 compar¬ 
ed with 1970, a 100 per cent increase in 
the output of machine tools and iron. 
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a r ise of over 50 per cent in electric 
power supplies and increases in plus* 
tics, synthetic rubber and chemicals. 
The tourist industry is to be expanded 
(there were 2} million visitors in 1970 
and three million were expected this 
year), while a notable infrastructural 
project is a 215 mile motorway from 
Sofia via Polvdiv to the Black Sea. 
Investment in the consumer sector 
will concentrate on improving produc¬ 
tive capacity. 

Import Regulation and Payments: 
Import licences are granted by the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, but their 
issue is normally assured once the 
Bulgarian State Enterprise responsi ble 
is satisfied with the terms of a con¬ 
tract. Commercial transactions with 
non-communist countries are con¬ 
ducted through government Foreign 
trade organisations to which the neces¬ 
sary foreign exchange is made avail¬ 
able. There arc no difficulties with 
payments for exports to Bulgaria, 
provided that the terms of contracts 
are strictly observed. 

1!I 

TURKEY 

The economy is still recovering from 
the political crisis of March last when 
army generals forced the resignation 
of the then Prime Minister, Mr Suley¬ 
man Demirel. He has been succeeded 
by Professor Eriin, an independent 
acceptable to all political parties and 
who has wide support in the country. 
His cabinet of 24 men and one woman 
comprises only 11 parliamentarians, 
the others have economic, legal and 
technical backgrounds. The new admi¬ 
nistration is seeking, at the army’s 
insistence, to accelerate development 
unimpeded by political problems, such 
as an extremely democratic consti¬ 
tution and a slender parliamentary 
majority, which contraincd the pre¬ 
vious government. 

A programme of reforms was an¬ 
nounced by the new government in 
April last. Land reform is a high pri¬ 
ority, but also covered are education, 
fiscal affairs foreign trade and invest¬ 
ment, electoral law and the Constitu¬ 
tion. The changes arc less radical than 
expected, although further measures 
recently taken to contain a majority 
of extremists show that the govern¬ 
ment is determined to take strong 
action when necessary. Although the 
economy has not been brought to a 
standstill by the recent political events 
the upheavals have moderated the 
trading and production gains expected 
to follow the devaluation and other 
measures of a year ago. 

Trade : The trade deficit for the 
first three months of 1971 has narrowed 
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substantially (especially if regarded in 
terms of dollars) compared with a 
similar period in 1970 but, because the 
normal trading pattern has been con¬ 
fused recently, the figures may be mis¬ 
leading. Imports of investment goods 
grew faster than other commodities, 
while agricultural products, especially 
cotton, were the most rapidly increas¬ 
ing exports. New regulations were an¬ 
nounced in May, 1971, causing a dis¬ 
ruption of trade which is only now being 
disentangled. The foreign exchange 
position has eased considerably since 
the crisis of 1970. Receipts from Tur¬ 
kish workers abroad more than doub¬ 
led over the first lour months of 1971 
compared with 1970, while tourism 
should contribute a useful surplus by 
the end of the season with the prospect 
of a substantial increase in years to 
come, especially alter 1973 when a 
bridge across the Bosphorus will be 
completed, opening the way to Asia 
for Europe's motorised millions. 

Loan Agreements 

Additional currency is provided by a 
number of loan agreements including 
one from the UK. arranged in April 
1971, to cover a £6^ million fertiliser 
project, another from Italy for some 
£6 million, and a third from France 
worth about £8 million. Gold and 
foreign exchange reserves amounted 
to 8442 million in June, 1971, a rise 
of 8224 million compared with a year 
earlier. 

Growth and Investment : During 
last year GNP grew by about 5' per 
cent, a drop of one per cent from the 
average of the last seven years. Nor is 
the seven per cent annual growth target 
for the current five-year Plan likely to 
be achieved this year. The disruption 
of trade has already caused production 
losses, while new regulations may result 
in a serious reduction of foreign invest¬ 
ment. Government support will now 
be given to foreign projects which 
meet severe restrictions: they must 
provide technologies not previously 
introduced into Turkey, must offer 
export potential particularly with re¬ 
gard to price and quality in the EEC 
market, and it must be shown that the 
project could not otherwise be under¬ 
taken with domestic financial resources. 
Even more significant than these restri¬ 
ctions, which give wide scope for admi¬ 
nistrative intervention, is a stipulation 
that Turkish shareholders must own a 
controlling proportion of the equity. 
This move has been taken to safeguard 
the economy from what arc regarded as 
excessive profit transfers out of the 
country, despite the fact that there has 
been a substantial net inflow of funds 
since the 1950s I A further deterrent 
to the continued inflow of foreign 
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private capital is the possibility oi 
nationalisation. 

Domestic investment in the public 
sector may also be cut to reduce a 
budgetary imbalance which has, in the 
past, stoked inflationary pressures. Re¬ 
tail prices have been rising rapidK: 
during the 12 months to March, 1971. 
the index in Ankara rose bv 14; per 
cent. 

Agriculture : Proposals for land re¬ 
form could have a far reaching impact 
on the two-thirds of the population 
who still live on the land. The aim is 
both to break up the few large estates 
which remain and to prevent a further 
reduction in the size of small-holdings; 
the average family farm is only about 
19 acres. In addition, there "will be 
further development of co-operatives 
which, it is hoped, will encourage the 
introduction of more sophisticated 
fanning. The hope is to strengthen the 
economy by increasing the country’s 
self-sufficiency in food, as well as by 
raising the output of such major ex¬ 
ports as tobacco, cotton and dried fruit. 

Industry : Some modifications to 
the current live-year Plan arc expected 
in order to keep expenditure in line 
with revenue. There should not, how¬ 
ever, he any change in the emphasis on 
industrial expansion, with both public 
and private sectors working in con¬ 
junction. The private sector, which ac¬ 
counts for almost three-quarters of 
Turkey's industry, will remain res¬ 
ponsible for the development of manu¬ 
facturing, while the government will 
concentrate on infrastructure. Reorga¬ 
nisation of the state-owned industries 
is also scheduled by the new adminis¬ 
tration. 

Faster Rise 

Industrial output for the first iliac 
months of 1971 rose faster in the major 
industries than during 1970 but the 
restriction on supplies of imports has 
caused production difficulties. Pros¬ 
pects arc not, however, too bleak. 
Trade is flowing again and some for¬ 
eign investments continue to thrive. 
For example, two EEC motor manu¬ 
facturers have recently opted to take- 
minority holdings in their plants. Such 
investment may, however, he except¬ 
ional; if the present criteria for foreign 
participation arc rigorously applied, the 
speed of Turkey's advance could be well 
below the potential, and perhaps in¬ 
sufficient to enable the economy to be 
strong enough by 1992 to accept full 
membership of the EEC as is planned. 

Import Regulation* and Payments : 
Licences are required for all imports, 
which arc divided into lists subject to 
periodic revision ; goods which arc 
not included on either list arc prohibited. 
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The first list, divided into two parts, 
includes liberalised goods : licences 
lor goods on the second list are. alloca¬ 
ted on a basis of global quotas. There 
are some administrative delays in pay¬ 
ments for exports to Turkey. 

Sources and acknowledgements : This 
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article is based on reports kindly sup¬ 
plied to me by the Economic Intelligence 
Department of Barclays Bank Ltd (54 
Lombard Street, London E,C. 3P : 
3 AH), but the tank is responsible 
neither for the emphasis of my sum¬ 
maries nor for my comments, based on 
a variety of sources. 


Monetary Crisis in Perspective 

E-B. BROOK 


VIENNA: 

Winn mi leading industrial nations 
continue to look for a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of the perplexities caused by the 
American refusal in August to conti¬ 
nue exchanging the dollar against a 
fixed quantity of gold and simul¬ 
taneously clapping on a ten per cent 
surcharge on imports to the USA, the 
problem moves the Group of Ten from 
one session and one capital to another. 
After two failures in London and 
Washington and a nearer success in 
Rome the Group is to meet again in the 
IJS capital before (Tiristimas to try to 
fix terms. 

So much is written ol the rights and 
wrongs in this matter that it seems 
more profitable to look briefly at a few 
things that have been going on in the 
meantime, several of them significant. 

The most important quarter to look 
at first is the USA itself, an agricultural 
and industrial giant whose foreign trade 
accounts for only about four per cent 
t>f its wealth. This is a fact on which 
only the Soviet Union could put up 
some comparison with the USA. All 
the rest depend far more heavily on 
foreign trade for their wealth and, part¬ 
ly for this reason, fail to understand 
the slow-moving nature of American 
decisions on foreign exchange values. 
Most of the rest, too, have less 
money invested abroad commercially 
in subsidiaries than has the USA 
which has all of 78 billion dollars 
invested, mostlv in Europe and Canada. 

These two facts and the knowledge 
that it has, while reaping no little pro- 
lit from its investments in Europe and 
elsewhere, been carrying much of the 
financing and defence burden there also, 
make the USA not a little aloof to pro¬ 
tests, indignation and threats of rep¬ 
risal. Its current relaxation of several 
import restrictions towards China 
and the USSR and, above all, the Com¬ 
merce Secretary's long visit to Moscow 
to explore commercial possibilities, 
arc, in one sense, the USA's answer to 
west Europe’s protests. With an elec¬ 
tion ahead of him within a year Presi¬ 
dent Nixon wants to be seen at home as 
a champion of peace, an opener of 
avenues to US trade and as defiant to 
west Europeans who are seen as open¬ 


ing ever wider areas of commercial ex¬ 
clusion. 

The US mood has been illustrated by 
the answer returned by its National 
Foreign Trade Council to home critics 
who asserted that foreign investments 
by American companies hurt domestic 
production and restricted opportunities 
for exports. The Council’s reply was 
based on a study ordered by President 
Nixon as part of his new economic 
programme whose aim is principally 
to redress the USA's balance of pay¬ 
ments imbalance. It made good rea¬ 
ding lor home consumption but less 
pleasant for west Europeans. 

Japan, unlike the USA, depends very 
heavily for its national wealth on com¬ 
merce and is in a much more vulnerable 
position in the current manoeuvrings. 
A Japanese government trade agency 
has, possibly with an eye to value of 
exaggeration, declared that ‘-the trans¬ 
formation now in progress is potentially 
able to wipe out the Japanese econo¬ 
my." The many men of long vision 
in Japanese commerce have seen 
this "transformation” coining for 
some years and have been preparing 
other selling centres than the USA to 
receive the products i f its busy in¬ 
dustries. 

Unlike the USA, also, Japan has not 
hesitated to co-operate in areas of 
mutual interest with the Soviet Union 
—in timber, mineral mining, coal and 
in port construction — and admits in¬ 
creasing quantities of Russian imports 
in part payment for the service of Japa¬ 
nese industrial skills, used especially 
in eastern Siberia. 

But Japan’s greatest effort, despite 
local resistance, is in western Europe 
where well-founded powerhouses of 
Japanese industrial, commercial and 
banking experts have been established 
in the most important commercial 
cities. In Dusscldorf there is a perma¬ 
nent Japanese business community 
of 1500 representing 100 companies. 

Western Europe has always kept a 
wary eye on Japan’s industries and com¬ 
merce and has becomce specially wor¬ 
ried about them since the famous Zeiss 
company in Germany suddenly an¬ 
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nounced last autumn it could no longer 
make and sell its Voigtlander and 
some Zeiss-Ikon cameras profitablv 
because of the global competition from 
Japan. Part of the reason may have 
lain in exchange rates — with the mark 
13 per cent up since the post-war rate 
was fixed and the yen unmoved and 
heavily undervalued. But the Euro¬ 
peans have also for some years been 
too complacent and obstinate and the 
Market has so far rejected Tokyo’s 
terms for an association and trading 
agreement. Since Japan must make up 
at least some of the slack it is losing in 
the USA now it is concentrating on 
high technology goods in west European 
markets and, as in the USA, is moving 
into direct investment in Europe. 

Order of the Day 

Foreign direct investment — which 
always runs the risk of nationalisation 
(the US has factory and petroleum 
affiliates in 1'ranee alone worth 12 bil¬ 
lion dollars at hazard) — and amalga¬ 
mation by industrial giants are the order 
of the day lo help take the strain of 
foreign exchange risks. The Swedish 
Volve and the French Peugeot and 
Renualt car (inns are co-operating close¬ 
ly; a large German and a Dutch steel 
corporation has been formed from two 
major producers in each country; in 
Italy the large conglomerate Monte- 
catini Edison has acquired the ma* 
joritv holding in the nation's largesi 
pharmaceutical company (to stop its 
purchase by American firms) and the 
largest US clothing linn and the Japa¬ 
nese i toll Trading Company, the world's 
largest textile company, arc seeking to 
establish a new, jointly-owned US 
textile company which proposes to 
operate also in both west and cast 
Europe and in Asia using joint “task 
forces.” 

Meanwhile, bankers and foreign ex¬ 
changes have been doing very well out 
of “floating" rates and now argue that 
there is no difference essentially bet¬ 
ween these rates and the International 
Monetary Fund’s proposed fixed 
rates with wider permissible margins 
for rise and fall. This is a mercantile 
view; the natipnal banks do not acccpl 
that market forces alone could produce, 
certainly and permanently, the appro¬ 
priate structure of exchange rates. 
They wish to see revaluation at 
“realistic” rates which do not prejudice 
their economics’ immediate competi¬ 
tive positions, national plans for reduc¬ 
ing unemployment (one million in Bri¬ 
tain and another million in Italy) or for 
faster economic growth. It is these pre¬ 
cautions that help to make progress by 
the Ten tantalizingly slow; the Euro¬ 
peans are not ready to commit them¬ 
selves in trade nor the Americans to 
offer the dollar lor sacrifice. 
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Tjil wah, so far, has been going well 
for us. Indeed it has been going unex¬ 
pectedly well in many respects. That 
our forces would be able to thrust 
swiftly and deeply into the soft under¬ 
belly of the enemy could of course have 
been anticipated. The progress on 
the ground of our military operations 
lor liberating Bangla Desh and the ad¬ 
vance towards Dacca arc therefore not 
a matter for surprise. But the prompt 
annihilation of the Pakistani military 
presence in the air over Bangla Desh 
has been an unexpectedly impressive 
achievencmcnt of our air force and 
our anti-aircraft ground installations. 

A larger surprise element has been 
^cen in the knock-out blows struck 
by our naval forces at ihc Pakistani 
naval strength whether based on 
Karachi or operating in the Bay of 
Bengal. Even more unexpected, 
finally, is the superiority achieved, 
both in strategy and tactics, by 
■ uirair force on the western front. 
One direct result of this superio- 
riiy is that military or otherwise tempt¬ 
ing targets for the enemy in northern 
India have so far remained either un¬ 
troubled by the unwelcome attentions 
of his bombers or have escaped for the 
most part with minimal or merely 
marginal damage. 

More important still, our ground 
forces, thanks to the effective air 
cover provided for them, have been 
able to operate relatively freely and 
with limited loss of life or equip¬ 
ment in complex or even perilous 
engagements along the Punjab or 
Kashmir borders where the most deter¬ 
mined battles of this war must necessa¬ 
rily take place. Finally, the success of 
our offensive in the Banner sector has 
been in the nature of a bonus since it 
has not only given a very considerable 
psychological boost to the morale of 
our lighting men and their leaders, but 
has also had the most reassuring effect 
on the civilian communities in the bor¬ 
der districts of Rajasthan. 

At the time of writing Saturday. 
December 11, the indications are that 
the partnership of our troops and the 
Vlukti Bahini may succeed over the 
week-end or immediately thereafter 
in taking possession of*Dacca from 
the Pakistani army ol occupation. This 
may well be the turning point of this 
war since the nature of Islamabad's 
response to this event will obviously 
decide the further course of the con- 
llict- A connected question is whether 
in such circumstances the Yahya junta 
will find itself left to its own devices or 


be able to count on effective military 
collaboration from Peking. If the 
present leaders of China decide at all 
to enter the fray, they will have to re¬ 
veal their hand soon enough and cer¬ 
tainly not many days after the Pakis¬ 
tani troops have been turned out of 
Dacca. 

The Prime Minister warned the coun¬ 
try recently that a dark December lay 
ahead. The third week of December 
may quite possibly qualify as the dar¬ 
kest week of the dark month. Our 
defence forces have shown a high degree 
of courage, skill and dedication to their 
country and have distinguished them¬ 
selves particularly by the spectacular 
co-ordination of operations among the 
three Arms. The civil population for 
its part has pulled itself together in 
unity and has remained calm and confi¬ 
dent. All these virtues of our people, 
whether they arc fighting on the front¬ 
line or pursuing their normal vocations 
and fulfilling their duties of citizenship, 
may be tested fiercely indeed in the days 
ahead. The war has gone well and is 
going well, bill it is not yet over by any 
means. 

* * 

Now that Bangla Desh has become a 
military fact and a political reality and 
has been duly recognised by our govern¬ 
ment, the expression ‘East Pakistan’ or 
even ‘East Bengal' has ceased to have 
any meaning or use. This has been gene¬ 
rally recognised in the newspapers and 
elsewhere. It is therefore amusing 
to find that references to ‘West Pakis¬ 
tan’ still persist. When there is no 
‘East Pakistan’, it is obvious that there 
can be no ‘West Pakistan’ cither.What 
remain now are Bangla Desh in the 
cast and simply Pakistan in the west, 
ft seems to me that it is both logical 
and necessary that the territory of which 
Islamabad is the capital should he des¬ 
cribed by us as just ‘Pakistan'. 

The purist may say that since the 
eastern wing was the major wing of the 
stale of Pakistan and since this wing 
has, so to speak, taken wings and flown 
away, the western part is hardlv en¬ 
titled to be known as ‘Pakistan’. There 
could also be a further argument that 
if the western part is to be described 
as Pakistan, there could be the impli¬ 
cation of an element of secession in the 
birth of Bangla Desh. I grant that this 
point has some validity, but it is not so 
valid that it should over-rule the prac¬ 
tical merits of the proposition that the 
territory of which the capital is Islama¬ 
bad may be referred to as Pakistan and 


not West Pakistan. 1 or one thing, 
Pakistan has lately corne to stand for 
certain ugly forces in national, regio¬ 
nal and international politics. These 
forces arc still not only active but also 
effective in the government functioning 
in Pindi. It is therefore only fair that 
this government should be made to 
carry without any qualification the 
whole burden of the particular nomen¬ 
clature ‘Pakistan’ for the present. 
As for the future, we may safely leave 
it to the people in the various parts 
which still bear the yoke of the Yahya 
regime to decide how to order their 
political destiny or its details. 

F am not a pundit in these matters 
but I had always thought that there 
was a convention against newspapers or 
periodicals carrying advertisements 
specifically for liquor.^ An enternrising 
manufacturer seems to have discovered 
means of breaching this taboo if there 
is one. A few days ago there was an 
advertisement which hailed the Prime 
Minister’s hair style as “the silver lining 
in these days of Black ‘night". Subse¬ 
quently, there was another advertise¬ 
ment from the same inspired source 
which ‘drank’ a “Unut to the Indian 
gnats and Soviet nyeis". I confess 
that T am constantl\ surprised at 
man’s inventiveness as well as some 
men’s capacity for being quick on 
the uptake. 

Incidentally, is there a problem of 
laste here7 May the Prime Minister’s 
image be associated, however vica¬ 
riously, with a brand o! whisky, how¬ 
ever famous as a good domestic brew7 
Moreover, is a national crisis to be 
commercially exploited even il only in 
;t tenuous lashion? 

‘I; * 

I would like to invite the attention of 
readers to the article, “An Invaluable 
Experience,’’ by Miss Dolphi George, 
which appeared in the India-Canada 
Supplement issued with Eastern Econo¬ 
mist of December 10. Miss George, who 
is the daughter of the High Commissio¬ 
ner for Canada in India, Mr James 
George, is a disciple of the celebrated 
danscusc Srimathi Balasaraswalhi 
and has won critical acclaim for the 
rare sensitivity witli which she has 
comprehended and is able to interpret 
the alien idiom of Bharula'Natyam. 
In her article Miss George discusses 
not only the science and aesthetics of 
this art form but also its deeper philo¬ 
sophical significance for the culture of 
which it forms so integral apart. 

V.B, 
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Trade Winds 


F.l C.C I WAR I F FORTS 

Tin; Fi.oi ra i ion of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry had organi¬ 
sed. recently in different centres such as 
Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Bomba> and 
Ahmed a bad, meeting of manufac¬ 
turers and distributor of essential 
commodities with a view to main¬ 
taining supplies and holding the prices 
at the pro-Emergency date level. The 
meeting in Delhi, which was chaired 
by the Chairman of the FlCCI's Inter¬ 
nal Trade Sub-Committee, Mr K.N. 
M >di, and attended, among others, by 
M" Virendra Prakash, Commissioner 
of Civil Supplies, Delhi Administ¬ 
ration, reviewed the immediate and 
possible supply position in two weeks’ 
t«me of foodgrains, edible oil and 
vanspati, sugar, coal, dry cells, matches, 
cotton textiles, washing soap, tyres and 
lubes and tinned milk and baby 
food. 

Mr S. S. Kanoria. President of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, in an urgent 
communication to the presidents of over 
200 chambers of commerce, and indust¬ 
rial and trade associations in different 
centres, has appealed to them to take 
the initiative to approach the concern¬ 
ed aulh critics to set up a joint consul¬ 
tative machinery, so that difficult ires 
may he forestalled in the way of maxi¬ 
mising production, movement of supp¬ 
lies and maintenance of fair prices of 
essential necessities. He has also 
called upon the industrial and trade 
associations to set up vigilance 
committees to conecl possible im¬ 
balances either in respect ol supplies 
or prices. Businessmen have been re¬ 
quested to lake an active part in civil 
defence preparations and contribute 
monetarily or otherwise as part of de¬ 
fence effort or rchab litation of either 
our brave jawans or their families. 

IMXMJ.S. CHAMBER 

The American business community 
in this country has pledged full sup¬ 
port to the Indian government in the 
present crisis. The president of the 
Indo-Amcrican Chamber of Commerce, 
stated recently: “Dedicated as the 

chamhcr is to the progress and pro¬ 
sperity of India, it considered it an 
honour to support the government of 
India and place our services at its dis¬ 
posal.” The Chamber also expressed 
its deep concern at the cessation of 
foreign economic aid to India, particu¬ 
larly from the US at this lime when 
such assistance was essential for sus¬ 


taining industrial progress. Ihe state¬ 
ment added that as part of its support 
effort, the Chamber had drawn a four- 
point programme. It had advised 
all its members not only to maintain 
but also step up production. The mem¬ 
bers had been asked to support the 
Prime Minister’s request to ensure 
price stability of their products. In 
addition they would organise material 
aid, besides actively participating in 
welfare activities for the service per¬ 
sonnel. The Chamber represents 370 
leading American and Indian compa¬ 
nies and collaborations between the 
two countries. 

EFFORTS AT SELF-RELIANCE 

A new push is being given to efforts 
at sell-reliance in the context of the 
defence requirements and the aid stop¬ 
page by the USA coupled with future 
uncertainties. A special meeting of the 
National Committee on Science and 
Technology, a high powered body, was 
called by the Minister for Planning, Mr 
C. Subramaniam. The Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research is 
also currently reorienting its research 
activities through the chain of natio¬ 
nal laboratories to fulfil the objectives 
of reducing the industry’s dependence 
on imports and of accelerating the 
march towards self-reliance. 

ENGINEERING EXPORTERS’ ROLE 

Reacting to the aid cuts announced 
by the United States of America and 
Japan, Mr Raunaq Singh, the Chair¬ 
man of the Engineering Export Pro¬ 
motion Council, stated that these cuts 
should be treated as blessings in dis¬ 
guise. For nearly a quaiter of a cen¬ 
tury, we have depended on aids and 
loans. A time had come when we said 
good-bye' to these aids especially when 
they were being used as a lever to pres¬ 
surise us. He pointed out that the 
industrial community in the country 
had enough talent and expertise to step 
up exports and meet the challenge. 
He requested the engineering goods ex¬ 
porters to take vigorous steps to achieve 
the target of Rs !7 r ’Crorcs during the 
current year. 

IMPROVED INSTRUMENTS PACT 

A protocol on instrumentation was 
signed recently between India and the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet authorities 
have agreed to assist India in further 
diversifying the product range at the 
Instrumentation India Ltd. at Kotah. 


This would enable the plant to manu¬ 
facture sophisticated and modern 
range of products. 

INDIA-BANGLA CO-OPERATION 

The government of India announced 
recently that an understanding had 
been reached with the Bangla Desh 
government on the tasks to be accom¬ 
plished by India’s armed forces in 
Bangla Desh acting in concert with the 
Mukti Bahini. Three major tasks in the 
list are (i) restoration of absolute nor¬ 
malcy, (ii) restoration of essential and 
public utility services and transposi¬ 
tion facilities and (iii) arrangement of 
speedy return of the 10 million refugees 
who fled to this country in the face of 
Pakistan army atrocities in Bangla 
Desh since March 25. 1971. 

CREDIT FOR TEXTILE MILLS 

The Reserve Bank of India announ¬ 
ced recently a temporary relaxation of 
credit restraints imposed on textile 
mills and dealers. The relaxation has 
been made to tide over the difficulties 
arising out of the war situation which 
is reported to have strained the re¬ 
sources mainly because of accumulation 
of inventories and delays in realisation 
of receivables. Following are the facili¬ 
ties which the scheduled commercial 
banks have now been directed to offer 
for a temporary period of two months: 
(i) The stipulations relating to ‘sub- 
limits' under the working capital limits 
authorised by the Reserve Bank may be 
suitably altered so as to permit suffi¬ 
cient flexibility to provide for a shift 
in the composition of the stocks as also 
between the stocks and receivables, (ii) 
Banks may on merits increase the autho 
rised limits against inventories, parti¬ 
cularly when these are on a pledge bash, 
suitably in cases where there has been 
involuntary accumulation of stocks. 
The raising of these limits up to a maxi¬ 
mum of 15 per cent of the exist¬ 
ing authorised limits on this basis 
would not require the prior appro¬ 
val of the Reserve Bank under the 
Credit Authorisation Scheme, (iii' 
Banks may, where warranted allow 
the extension of the period of the bills 
discounted for a short duration so that 
the total tenure docs not exceed 90 
days at the request of the parties there¬ 
to. This has been suggested so that the 
mills and dealers, who have drawn bills 
for shorter maturity in normal cii- 
cumstances, may not face a precipitate 
decline in the credit facilities available 
against such bills. 

COTTON IN BORDER AREAS 

The union government has directed 
the Cotton Corporation of India to buy 
up all cotton, including standing crops, 
in the border area of Punjab, Haryana 
and Rajasthan at prices remunerative to 
growers. This was announced recent¬ 
ly by the Minister for Foreign Trade, 
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Mir L.N. Mishra, at a meeting of the 
Consultative Committee of Parliament. 
He stated that these operations were 
being undertaken in close co-operation 
with the authorities in the border dis¬ 
tricts. A team of Corporation officers 
was already in Fazilka and Abohar 
supervising these operations. 

SUGAR OUTPUT 

According to the Indian Sugar Mills 
Association, the sugar production in 
the month of October, 1971, the first 
month of the season 1971-72 was about 
41,000 tonnes as against about 58,000 
tonnes during the corresponding period 
last season. The off-take of sugar from 
factories during the month of October, 
1971 was about 424,000 tonnes for 
internal consumption and 19,000 tonnes 
for exports as against about 359,000 
tonnes for internal consumption and 
41,000 tonnes for exports in the corres¬ 
ponding period last season. The total 
closing stock of sugar with the factories 
on October 31, 1971 was about 

1,037,000 tonnes as against about 
1,740,000 tonnes on the same date last 
season. 

SEMINAR ON DIF. CASTING 

The Zinc Alloy Die Casting Society 
organised a seminar on zinc die casting, 
together with an exhibition and compe¬ 
tition of die cast components at the 
Obcroi Intercontinental Hotel, New 
Delhi on December I and 2, 1971. Over 
8() delegates from all parts of the 
country attended the seminar and took 
part in the deliberations. The Society 
luid specially invited Mr Hans H. 
Pokorny, National President of the 
Society of Die Casting Engineers, USA. 
to participate in this seminar. Mr 
Pokorny who is one of the outstanding 
personalities in the field of die casting 
presented three technical papers, besides 
being the central figure in the ‘die casting 
clinic' in which he answered questions 
t om delegates on problems relating 
to die casting. Seven other papers from 
India and abroad were read and dis¬ 
cussed during the seminar. The seminar 
and exhibition were inaugurated by Mr 
Shah Nawaz Khan, Minister of State 
in the Ministry' of Steel and Mines. 

ENGINEERING SEMINAR 

The Indian Engineering Association, 
tlEA) is holding a seminar in New 
Delhi, on December 22, 1971 to high¬ 
light the industry’s contribution to, and 
potential for employment, as well as 
the requirements and inputs that are 
necessary to translate this potential into 
reality. TEA considers the high level 
of the unemployment in the country 
is perhaps the most serious problem 
needing an urgent solution, and the 
seminar is being held to assess the scope 
and the extent of the problem, and to 
formulate, on the lines of the recommen¬ 
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dations that will be made, an effective 
programme for realising the employ¬ 
ment potential of the engineering in¬ 
dustry. The seminar is to be inaugu¬ 
rated by Mr S. M. Kuniaramangtam. 
union Minister of Steel and Mines. 

POLYCHEM EXHIBITION 

‘The World of Styron' exhibition held 
recently at Bombay was a display of 
the versatility of ‘polystyrene’ a 
raw material lor plastic moulders made 
by Polychem Ltd. Polystyrene is used 
not only to make a range of items in 
common use from buttons to [CL 
buckets — but also industrial items 
such as grills for air-conditioners and 
components for the electrical and com¬ 
munication industries. Manufacturers 
have been able to produce a number of 
low-priccd items for consumers all 
over the country because of the ready 
availability of polystyrene. 

AIR FRANCE FROM BOMBAY 

With immediate effect. Air France 
has decided to operate all commercial 
services both west and cast bound 
from Bombay. This is due to National 
Emergency declared by the government 
and closing ol Delhi airport for Inter¬ 
national traffic. Air France will operate 
five west bound and five east bound 
services every week from Bombay. 

OUTLOOK FOR ECONOMIC AID 

The Indo-Pakistan war which started 
on December 3, 1971, when Pakistan 
bombarded a number of our airfields on 
the western ^sector, has caused some of 
the donor countries to review the 
flow <4* aid to India. 

U.S.: The United Slates suspended 
temporarily 887.6 million in general eco¬ 
nomic aid lor India that was in the pipe¬ 
line for delivery. The Secretary of State. 
Mr William P. Rogers, called in the 
Indian Ambassador, Mr L.K. Jha, to 
announce the decision. The Stale De¬ 
partment spokesman, Mr Charles Brav. 
said that the suspension of general eco¬ 
nomic assistance must be put in the 
context of the wish that “United Stales 
will not make a contribution to the 
Indian economy which will make 
it easier for the Indian government 
to sustain its military effort.” Some 
*124.1 million in bank credits that 
have been irrevocably committed will 
continue to flow. 

Japan: The Japanese government an¬ 
nounced on Dec. 9, 1971, suspension of 
*91 million fresh loans to India which 
she had committed through the Aid 
India Consortium last June. The Fo¬ 
reign Office spokesman, Mr Wada, told 
his weekly conference with foreign 
correspondents that the government’s 
decision was *‘to take no action for the 
time being to make its commitment 
effective." But the aid in the pipeline did 
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not come under this decision. The aid 
in the pipeline can be frozen by other 
actions or other authorities such ns the 
Export-Import Bank. Mr Wada said 
the decision to suspend the fresh aid 
was taken in view of the “uncertain 
conditions” in the subcontinent. It 
was “not a sanction against India”, he 
said in reply to questions. Of the *91 
million affected by the decision, *45 
million are for the projects Japan had 
committed at the consortium meeting. 
*25.4 million for commodities and *20 
million for steel. 

W. Germany: The West German Em¬ 
bassy described as ‘‘incorrect” reports 
that West Germany had decided to stop 
economic aid to India. A press release 
from the embassy said that German de¬ 
velopment aid might be affected only 
in such cases where the war made im¬ 
possible, or interfered with its imple¬ 
mentation. “So far. no such case has 
arisen, ’’ ii added. 

W. BENGAL INC ENTIVE SC HEME 

A comprehensive sot of incentive 
schemes to help the rapid realisation of 
the 16-point programme for accelera¬ 
ted economic growth and industrial de¬ 
velopment has recently been announced 
by the West Bengal government. The 
scheme, which will take effect from 
January 1, 1972, covers a wide spectrum, 
designed to help new industries and 
the expansion ol existing ones not onlv 
in the small and medium-scale sector, 
but also in the large sector. Greater 
attention is to be paid to the backward 
areas — Puruliu, Bankura, Midnaporc. 
Murshidabad, West Dinajpur, Malda. 
Darjeeling, Hooghly, Nadia. Bir- 
bhum. Burdwan, Jalpaiguri. Cooch 
Bellar. and the growth centres Haldia 
region. Durgapur, Asansol, Siliguri. 
F'arakka. Kaiyan Santaklih in the dist¬ 
rict of Purulia and the Kharagpur re¬ 
gion. 

I.L.O. MEE1‘ 

Mr Naval I I. Lata. President the Ern- 
phner’s Federation of India, while add¬ 
ressing the seventh. 11.0 Asian Regional 
C onference in Teheran, on December 6. 
1971. slated that increase in ILO's 
operational activity pertaining to popu¬ 
lation poliev and family planning had 
made a detinue impact on the policies 
of several Asian countries. He also 
stated that amongst the problems fac¬ 
ing the Asian countries was the piece¬ 
meal fashion in which socio-economic 
advances of the west had trickled into 
the under-developed areas of the world 
in a somewhat misguided manner. 
Mechanisation and automation, which 
emerged in the west as a natural conse¬ 
quence of the relative shortage of labour 
had found favour with some manage¬ 
ments in the labour-surplus economies 
of Asia, accompanied by considerable 
avoidable suffering and contlict. 
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Company Affairs 


MACMILLAN 

The macmillan company of India 
Ltd will enter the capital market on 
December 20, 1971, with an issue of 
382,500 (8 percent) convertible secured 
loan stock 1972-87 in units of Rs 10 
each payable in full on application for 
public subscription. The issue will 
dose on December 30, or earlier at the 
discretion of the directors but not before 
December 23, 1971. The company has 
an authorised capital of Rs 1.25 crores 
and. issued, subscribed and paid up 
capital of 42.50 lakhs. At present it 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of Mac¬ 
millan Ltd, UK. 

The House of Macmillans has 
been carrying on business in this 
country for more than seventy 
years through its branches at Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta and a network 
of show-rooms and stockists, and pub¬ 
lishing mainly educational books not 
onl> in English but also in the main 
Indian languages. In recent years 
hooks have been printed in this country 
for export to the United Kingdom, cast 
Africa Ceylon, Burma and Malaysia. 
The company has special arrangements 
with the Macmillan Group of Compa¬ 
nies in the UK for the sale of their 
books. The company will continue 
to develop and extend the business and 
goodwill created over the years. The 
company also has plans to expand its 
activities in locally produced books for 
schools and colleges, particularly at 
the university level where emphasis 
will be placed on extending the acade¬ 
mic list. The local general list will also 
be expanded. The company will also 
extend its activities in the field of teach¬ 
ing and visual aids including 8 mm edu¬ 
cational lilms, overhead transparencies 
and charts. 

This issue is being made with 
the object of enabling the general 
public in this country to participate in 
the equity capital of the company. 
In anticipation of the issue, printing 
machinery has been purchased and 
buildings have been put up at a total 
cost of about eight lakh n pees. The 
balance of the net proceeds of the 
issue wall be utilised for working capital 
iequipments of the company. The 
entire issue for public subscription has 
been underwritten by the l.C.I.C.I. 
(Rs. 13-00 lakhs). Unit Trust of India 
(Rs7*50 lakhs). Industrial investment 
Tiust (Rs 5-00 lakhs). Place Siddons & 
Gough (Rs4*00 lakhs). National and 
Grindlays Bank (Rs 5* 00) lakhs), the 
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Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation (Rs 2*00 lakhs), and 
Chitra & Co. (Rs 1*75 lakhs). 

HINDUSTAN MOTORS 

The directors of Hindustan Motors 
Ltd have reported that during the year 
ended March 31, 1971, the company re¬ 
corded a credit balance of Rs 5 0 lakhs 
after taking into account a sum of Rs 
2-24 lakhs brought forward from the 
previous year and a sum of Rs 11 50 
lakhs written back from develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve no longer 
required and after providing for depre¬ 
ciation. The directors have pointed 
out that it was not possible for the 
company to show svlficient surplus and 
pay dividend because the company 
was forced to absorb the cost infla¬ 
tion resulting from steep increase in the 
prices of steel, other raw materials, in¬ 
digenous components, stores and other 
expenses. The company was not per¬ 
mitted to increase the price of its cars 
to compensate for the continuous rise 
in the cost of production, which had 
resulted in continuous squeezing of its 
financial resources. During the period 
under review, general strikes, bundhs 
and hartals in West Bengal had become 
the order of the day. The disturbed law 
and order conditions in the state aggra¬ 
vated the situation. It caused not 
only loss of production, but also damage 
to the equipment, loss of wages and 
other incidental expenses. 

During the year under review', the 
company achieved a production of 
24,400 cars compared with 22,250 in 
the previous year. Production would 
have been better but for the extraneous 
circumstances stated above. The com¬ 
pany produced 1501 trucks as against 
1525 in the previous year. Dies, tools, 
jigs and fixtures set up quite a long time 
back for the manufacture of cars were 
wearing out and the stage for their re¬ 
placement had come, stated the 
directors. Unless these dies, tools, jigs 
and fixtures were replaced soon produc¬ 
tion would be affected. In the cir¬ 
cumstances it was decided by the com¬ 
pany to replace them for taking up 
manufacture of a new model in colla¬ 
boration with Messrs. Adam Opel 
Aktiengcsellschaft of West Germany. 
The proposal was submitted to the 
government but had not yet been app¬ 
roved. Against the three AID loans 
of $40-41 million in the aggregate, re¬ 
payments of $2 42 million equivalent to 
Rs 1 -83 crores were made during the 
year. Total repayments upto the end 
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of the year under report made to AID 
amounted to $17.91 million against the 
said loan.. During the year, 2,194,201 
ordinary shares of the company were 
issued and allotted as bonus shares in 
the ratio of one bonus share for every 
five ordinary shares held. 

1NDO-SOLEX 

Indo-Solcx, a new company being set 
up in Haryana for extracting glycerine 
and fatty acids from rice bran oil and 
tallow, proposes to enter the capital 
market shortly with a public issue of 
Rs 12 lakhs comprising 75,000 
equity shares of Rs 10 each (Rs 
7.50 lakhs) and4,500 (9.5 per cent) 
cumulative redeemable preference 
shares of Rs 100 each (Rs 4.50 lakhs). 
The company’s athorised capital is Rs 
20 lakhs and issued capital Rs six 
lakhs. The company proposes to 
manufacture initially 185 tonnes of re¬ 
fined glycerine, 2,000 tonnes of double 
refined fatty acids and 400 tonnes of 
stearic acid per annum. The plant will 
be located near Sonepat. Land has been 
acquired and orders for indigenous 
machinery have been placed. Erection 
of machinery is expected to be comple¬ 
ted by June, 1972, and trial production 
to commence by July, 1972, The capital 
outlay on the project is estimated at 
Rs 41.56 lakhs, which will be met by 
share capital (Rs 18 lakhs), loans from 
the Industrial Finance Corporation 
(Rs 22 lakhs) and other borrowings 
(Rs I *56 lakhs). 

ASHOK LEYLAND 

The directors of Ashok Leyland 
Limited have proposed to maintain 
dividend at 9-5 per cent for the year 
ended September, 1971. Its gross profit 
for the year has been around Rs 
284.62 lakhs. After providing Rs 
73.19 lakhs for depreciation, Rs 8*05 
lakhs for development rebate reserve 
and Rs 110.50 lakhs for taxation, the 
net profit came to Rs 92.88 lakhs. 
Adding thereto a sum of Rs 55,000 be¬ 
ing surplus no longer required, the dist¬ 
ributable surplus amounted to Rs 
93 43 lakhs. From this a sum of Rs 17 
lakhs was provided for debenture re¬ 
demption reserve and the balance of 
Rs 76.43 lakhs was transferred to gene¬ 
ral reserve. The proposed dividend 
would claim Rs 73.99 lakhs and would 
be paid from general reserve. 

GLAXO 

Mr J.S. Raj, Chairman, Glaxo Labo¬ 
ratories (India) Limited, stated that the 
profit before tax in the first four months 
from July 1 to October 31, 1971, was 
not expected to be less than that of the 
corresponding period last year. Unless 
something happened to the contrary, 
the company should be in a position to 
show more cheerful results for the year, 
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he said. The company he added, had 
secured a large export order of Rs 66 
lakhB from the Soviet Union, the deliver¬ 
ies of which would be phased out in 
1972. The company was looking 
forward to continued exports in the 
years to come* 

AGRICULTURAL refinance corp . 

The Agricultural Refinance Corpora¬ 
tion has decided to increase its paid 
up share capital from Rs 5 crores to 
Rs 10 crores by issuing 5,000 fully 
paid up shares of Rs 10,000 each. The 
Reserve Bank of India will take up 
2,500 shares. Of the remaining, 1,500 
shares will be offered to Central Co¬ 
operative Land Development Bank and 
state co-operative and development 
banks and 1,000 shares to scheduled 
commercial banks, L1C and insu¬ 
rance and investment companies. The 
corporation’s shares are guaranteed 
by the central government as to the 
repayment of principal and payment of 
annual dividend at the minimum rate 
of 4.5 per cent. The issue is open from 
December 8, 1971 to January 7, 1972. 
The maximum allotment in respect of 
an eligible institution will be 10 per 
cent of the shares reserved for the class 
of institutions to which it belongs. The 
proposed issue is being made to aug¬ 
ment the corporation’s resources. 
As on November 15, 1971 the corpo¬ 
ration had sanctioned 505 schemes 
involving a total financial assistance 
of Rs 326.19 crores, its own commit¬ 
ment being Rs 278.33 crores. 

INDIA TOBACCO 

The board of directors of India To¬ 
bacco Company Limited, Calcutta has 
decided to declare an interim dividend 
of seven per cent (subject to lax) on 
December 30, 1971, for the current 
financial year ending March 31, 1972, 
payable on or after January 28, 1972. 
It may be recalled that the Interim 
Dividend paid for 1970-71 was 61 
per cent (subject to tax). 

RICHARDSON HINDUSTAN 

The board of directors of Richardson 
Hindustan Limited has staled that 
net sales for the year ended June 30, 
1971, were Rs 4.83 croresas against Rs 
3.58 crores for the previous year. After 
providing Rs 16.68 lakhs for deprecia¬ 
tion (Rs 14.26 lakhs), Rs 1.2 lakhs for 
development rebate reserve (Rs 3.87 
lakhs) and Rs 33.50 lakhs for taxa¬ 
tion (Rs 19.0 lakhs), the company 
has earned a net profit of Rs 32.21 
lakhs as against Rs 29.5 lakhs in the 
previous year. The sales figure is ex¬ 
clusive of returns, discounts and all 
other allowances. However, the rele¬ 
vant figure for purposes of Drug Prices 
Control Order is Rs 5.7 crores, and 


profit before taxation under the same 
order comes to nearly 11 per cent of 
the sales of formulations. The board of 
directors has recommended the mainte¬ 
nance of the equity dividend at 10 per 
cent for year. The company has also 
proposed to issue bonus shares in the 
ratio of five shares for every fourteen 
shares held. 

LICENCES ft LETTERS OF INTENT 

The following licences and letters of 
intent were issued under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act 
1951 during the two weeks ended Aug¬ 
ust 28, 1971. The list contains names 
and addresses of the licensees, articles 
of manufacture, types of licences—New 
Undertaking (NU); New Article (NA); 
Substantial Expansion (SE); Carry on 
Business (COB); Shifting and annual 
installed capacity. 

LICENCES ISSUED 
Ferrous Industries 

M/s Steel Cast Corp: Rivapari Road, 
Bhavanagar (Gujarat State) (Bhav- 
nagar-Gujarat)- (a) Carbon and man¬ 
ganese steel castings—-1750 tonnes pa, 

( b ) Alloy steel casting—250 tonnes pa 
(COB); The Chairman, Bokaro Steel 
Ltd : Bokaro Steel City, DisttDhanbad 
(Bihar)- -Product (a) Propos¬ 

ed installed Stage I ( b ) Annual capacity 
Stage II (r)— (a) Pig Iron (b) 880,000 
(r) 880,000; (a) Hot rolled sheets and 
coils (b) 789,000 (c) 1,520,000; (a) 
Cold rolled sheets (b) 425,000 (c) 
1,000,000; (a) Galvaniscd/Aluminium 
sheets* (b) 150,000 (c) 600,000 -By 
product : (a) Ammonium Sulphate 

(b) 36,300 ( c ) 60,400; (a) Pressed Naph¬ 
thalene (b) 6.000 (c) 11,500; (fl)Cresto 
oil ( b ) 10,000 (c) 16,000; (a) Crude 
Anthracene (b) 2,600 (c) 4,300: (a) 
Crude Pyridine (b) 120. (c) 120 (If 
Galvanised/Aluminised Sheets are 
not produced, the production will be 
added to Cold Rolled Sheet & Coils.) 
(NU); M/s Dates Discs (P) Ltd: 21 -A, 
Janpath, New Delhi. (Ghaziabad- 
Uttar Pradesh)™ High Carbon Steel 
Plates and Strips—9000 tonnes, pa 
(NA). 

Electrical Equipment 

The Superintending Engineer, Work¬ 
shop Circle, Haryana State Electricity 
Board: Dhulkote (Ambala City), 
(Ambala - Haryana) — Distribution 
Transformers rating 75 KVA ft above 
only—2,000 Nos pa (NU); M/s NGEF 
Ltd : Post Bag No 5384, Bangalore-1. 
(MYSORE) — Power Rectifiers — 800 
MW pa (NA); M/s Union Carbide 
India Ltd: 1, Middleton Street, Cal¬ 
cutta-16 (West Bengal)—Dry Batte¬ 
ries—40 million Nos (Four crores) 
(The total installed capacity of the 


Calcutta Unit will now be 210 million 
Nos. inclusive of the capacity of 170 
million Nos already covered by Regn. 
Certificate) (COB); M/s Emco Esta 
Capacitors Ltd: 94, Medows Street, 
1st Flour, Fort, Bombay. (Kalwa 
Industrial Area Distt Thana-Maha¬ 
rashtra)-—(t) Power capacitors—15,000 
Nos. pa, (//) Paper capacitors— 
500,000 Nos pa (COB). 

Transportation 

M/s Motor Industries Co Ltd: 
Hosur Road, Adugodi, Bangalore- 
30. (Bangalore-Mysore & Nasik- 
Maharashtra)—(/) Spark plugs 
14,40,000 Nos pa (36,00,000 Nos pa 
after expansion), (ii) Single cylinder 
pumps—4,02,000 Nos pa (5,40,000 Nos 
pa after expansion), (iii) Multicylinder 
pumps including distributor ft mutifuel 
type—13,000 Nos pa (90,000 Nos pa 
after expansion),(iv) Elements, 18,00,000 
Nos pa (36,00,000 Nos pa after expan¬ 
sion), (v) Delivery Valves—15,60,000 
Nos pa (30,00,000 Nos pa after expan¬ 
sion), (vi) Nozzle Holders -4,08,000 
Nos pa 960,000 No; pa after expansion), 
(viV) Nozzles—22,80,000 (42,00,000 Nos 
pa after expansion) (SE) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Mathur Greaves Ltd: C/o Mathur 
ft Platt Ltd, Udyog Bhavan, Wittet 
Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 
(Poona-Maharashtra)—Centrifugal pu¬ 
mps -700 Nos pa (COB); M/s Larsen 
& Toubro Ltd: Powai Works, Kaki 
Vihar Road, P.B. No 7151, Bombay- 
70 (Maharashtra)—Petrol Dispensing 
pumps—2,400 Nos pa (after expansion) 
(SE). 

Engg. Industries 

M/s Indian Oxygen Ltd: Oxygen 
House, 1-34, Taratola Road, Cal- 
cutta-53 (West Bengal) ■(/) Dies— 
27 Nos pa, (ii) Thread Milling Hobs— 
6 Nos pa, (in) Form tools expanding 
reamers, slott drills, counterbore cut¬ 
ters faco mills and end mills 429 Nos 
pa, (ir) Jig ft Fixtures—123 Nos pa, 

(v) Thread ring gauges—113 Nos pa, 

(vi) Thread plug gauges—29 Nos pa, 

(vii ) Profile gauges—147 Nos pa (COB). 

Surgical Appliances 

M/s Tokushu Menon Paper Mfg 
Co Ltd: 99, Aramcnian Street, Mad¬ 
ras-1. (Polal, Madras-Tamil Nadu) — 
Sensitized Recording Paper for cari- 
diograph, EEG, Echo-sounders, Oscil¬ 
loscopes etc. -4 lakhs Rolls put (COB). 

Fertilizers 

M/s EID Parry Ltd: PB No 12, 
Madras-1 (Tamil Nadu/Mysore/Ker¬ 
ala/Andhra Pradesh/Maharashtra/Guj- 
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arat)— Mixed fertilizers—1,$2,000 ton¬ 
nes pa (COB); M/s D.C.M. Chemicals 
Works: Najafgarh Road, POBox No 
1211, New Delhi-15. (Delhi)—Gra¬ 
nulated Fertilizers/Mixtures—70,000 
tonnes pa (COB). 

Ctumicals 

M/s Sturdia Chemicals Ltd: Neville 
House, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay-1 (Rishikesh-UP)—Calcium 
Carbonate (Activated and precipated) 
—11.000 tonnes pa (COB); M/s 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuticals 
Works Ltd: 1, Ganesh Chander Ave¬ 
nue, Calcutta-13 (West Bengal). Pani- 
hati, 24-Parganas-West Bengal)—So¬ 
dium Bichromate—1650 metric ton¬ 
nes pa (NA); M/s Fertilizer Corpo¬ 
ration of India Ltd: Trombay Unit, 
Bombay-74 (AS). (Bombay-Mahara¬ 
shtra)—(/) Sodium Nitrite—1000 tonnes 
pa, (//) Sodium Nitrate—3000 tonnes 
pa (NA). 

Drugs Sl Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Tata Fision Industries Ltd: 21, 
Bavelin Street, Bombay-1 (West Bengal) 
—1. Imfivit Injection—95,000x5 ml 
vials pa, 2. Emetine Injection —3,60,000 
x-l ml Ampuls pa (COB). 

Textiles 

M/s Paragon Textile Mills (P)Ltd: 
Globe Mill Passage, Bombay-13. (Ma¬ 
harashtra)- Art silk fabrics--90 power 
looms and 4 warp knitting machines 
acquired from Paragon Textile Mills, 
Bombay (COB). 

Fermentation Industries 

M/s Punjab Breweries Ltd: Batra 
Building, 2nd Floor, Sector- 17D, 
Chandigarh. (Punjab)—Beer -50,000 
HLpa(NlJ). 

Food Processing Industries 

M/s Dcpro Foods Ltd: A-67, De¬ 
fence Colony, New Delhi-3. (Rai- 
Haryana)—Dehydrated Vegetable—-740 
tonnes pa (COB). 

Timber Products 

M/s Travancore Plywood Industries 
Ltd: PO Punalaur (Kerala State) (Pa- 
thanapuram-Kerala)—Commercial ply¬ 
wood of various descriptions—22,80,000 
J?q. mt. pa (COB). 

LETTERS OF INTENT 
Ferrous Industries 

Shri Rattan Lai Kodia: N-141, Grea¬ 
ter Kailash, New Delhi. (Bihar)—(/) 
Centrifugally cast alloy steel tubes— 
200 tonnes pa, («) Alloy steel castings— 


500 tonnes pa (NU); M/s Advani- 
Oerlikon (P) Ltd: Radia House, 6, 
Rampart ■ Row, Bombay-1. (Bombay- 
Maharashtra*)—Special Electrodes— 
250 tonnes pa (NA); M/s Precision 
Fasteners Ltd: Central Bank Building, 
Bruce Street, Bombay-1. (Mahara¬ 
shtra)—High Tensile self-locking nuts— 
150 tonnes pa (NA); M/s Indo Boro- 
lina Industries (P) Ltd: ISI House, 
S-86, Andheri Kurla Road, Maroi, 
Bombay-59 (Gujarat)—High Alloy 
Corrosion Resistant Castings— 600 
tonnes pa (NU); M/s V. S. Dempo & 
Co (P) Ltd: 111, Sunder Nagar, New 
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Delhi. (Bangalore-Mysore)—Steel Bars 
ft Shafting—12,000 tonnes pa, n\ 
Mild steel—2200 tonnes, (it) ENIA-- 
4400 tonnes, (///) Alloy Steel-~44oo 
tonnes, (/v) Ground Bar—1,000 ton¬ 
nes, Total : 12,000 tonnes (NU)- 
M/s Jayant Metal Mfg Co: PBNo! 
7009, 16, Sayani Road, Bombay-23-DD 
(Maharashtra)—MS Wire Nails and 
Panel pins—2,000 tonnes pa (NA), 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Industrial Cables (India) Ltd: 
Industrial Area, Rajpura (Punjab) 
(Punjab)—Grooved copper contact wire 


He no*ldnger Jives; 
on a shoe-string 
budget 



Days of near-starvation are f to him, a thing of the past. v 
A loan from UCOBANK has turned the tide for 
him to do business to the tune of Rs. 3600 /- por month. 

Artisans are not the only people 1 

UCOBANK has helped. Retail traders. - 
Agriculturists. Private Practitioners* 

Eslf-employed. Small-scale exporters. 

People who wanted to venture into 
Small Scale Industries. 

Take advantage of our various 
Loan Schemes and Improve 
your trade or profession* 

, MAD OFFICE: CALCUTTA 
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300 tonnes pa. (NA); M/s Eskay In¬ 
dustries: 206, Kakad Chamber, 132, 
Dr. Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bom¬ 
bay-18. (Kalyau-Maharashtra)—Auto* 
mobile Headlight lamps, (Double fila¬ 
ments) Headlight, (side and tail lamps) 
— 3 million Nos. pa. (NU); M/s NGEF 
Ltd: P. Bag No. 5384, Bangalore-1. 
(Bangalore-Mysorc)—(i) Clawpole 

Generators (4.5 KW)-—300 Nos pa, (ii) 
Rectifier Unit, (iii) Volt Regulator—300 
Nos each pa. for use with above gene¬ 
rator. (NA); M/s Dipak Raj Narang and 
N. Radhakrishanan: 3, Cavalry Lines, 
Delhi-7. (Delhi) — (i) Bimetal and 
Graphite contacts—7 tonnes pa., (ii) 
Carriers—5 tonnes pa. (NU); Thyris¬ 
tor power convortor equipment—50 Nos 
cubicles of assorted ratings pa. (NA); 
M/s J. Stone and Co. (I) private Ltd: 16, 
Taratolla Road, Calcutta-53. (Thana— 
Maharashtra)—(i) Major equipment for 
light house, pararfin vapour burning 
type, Electrically operated complete 
with lanterns housing, generator plants 
and associated Switchgear upto value 
of Rs 45,00,000 pa., (ii) Beacon Lan¬ 
terns, mains and battery operated appa¬ 
ratus, associated housings including 
structures and Buoys—upto value of 
Rs 37,50,000 pa., (iii) Accessories and 
spares for above type of equipment— 
as required for the manufacture of 1 
& 2 above. (NU). 

Transportation 

Shri S.C. Chhibar: S-490, Greater 
Kailash, New Delhi. (Ghaziabad-UP. 
Furidabad-Haryana) — (i) Car wheels— 
1,20,000 Nos pa, (ii) Truck wheels— 
1,00,000 Nos pa, (iii) Tractor 
wheels —1,00,000 Nos pa. (NIJ); 
Shri A.11. Mitha: 11, Orion 
Oomer, Off Bhulbhai Desai Rd., Bom- 
bay-26. (Maharashtra/Gujarat)—(i) Car 
wheels 1,80.000 Nos pa, (ii) Truck 
wheels -(including 70,000 Nos of jeeps 
and jeep truck wheels pa)—2,20,000 
N s pa, (iii) Tractor wheels—75,000 
Nos pa. (NU); M/s Automobile Pro¬ 
ducts of India Ltd: Lai Bahadur Shastri 
Marg, Bhandup, Bombay-78 (NB) 
(Bhandup-Maharashtra)—Cover Assem¬ 
bly— 1,50,000 Nos pa after expansion. 
(SE); M/s Chandan Industrial Corpo¬ 
ration: 61/5-Church gate Chambers, 5- 
New Marine Lines, Bombay-20. (Bom- 
bay-Maharashtra)—(i) Steel Rules— 
20,000 pcs. pa, (ii) Engineering Draw¬ 
ing sets — 20,000 sets pa. (NU).; M/s 
Aluminium Mfg. Co. Ltd: 2, Jessore 
Road, Dum Dum, Calcutta-28. (24- 
Parganas-West Bengal) Finished auto¬ 
mobile aluminium components—880 
tonnes pa (NA). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Vipin B. Khimji: C/o Akay In¬ 
dustries, Shivsagar Estate, Block ‘A’ 
8th Floor, Dr. Annie Besant Road, P.B. 
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No 6551, Worli, Bombay-18. (Hubli- 
Mysore)—(i) Process pumps—600 Nos 
pa, (ii) Marine pumps—75 Nos pa, 
(jtf) Plastic pumps——150 Nos pa, 
(iv) Canned glandless pumps—20 
Nos pa, (NU); M/s Inter State Equip¬ 
ment (India) Pvt Ltd: E-24, N.D.S.E. 
11, Ring Road, New Delhi. (Bhaga— 
Bihar)—Aerial Ropeways—worth Rs 
one crores pa. (NU). 

Machine Tools 

M/s Indian Sugar and General Engg. 
Corp. Ltd: B-61, Greater Kailash, New 
Delhi-48. (Yamananagar-Haryana)— 
Plate Levelling machines—20 Nos pa. 
(NA). 

Earth Moving Machinery 

M/s Forbes Forbes Compbell and 
Co. Ltd: Forbes Bldg., Home Street. 
Fort, Bombay-1. (Maharashtra)—High 
speed loaders -180 Nos pa. (NU). 

Engg. Industries 

Shri K.P. Agarwal: Al/125, Safdara- 
jang Enclave, New' Delhi-16. (UP)/ 
Rajasthan)—Razor Blades—100 million 
Nospa; (NU); M/s Hindustan Gas 
and Industries Ltd: Industry House, 
10 Camac Street, Calcutta-18. (West 
Bengal)—Engineers steel files - Expan¬ 
sion from the existing capacity of 
1,80,000 dozens to 2,80,000 dozens 
pa. (SE); M/s Tickno Plastics: 9/46. 
Kirti Nagar, Industrial Area, New' 
Delhi-15. (Delhi) -(i) Milk Bottle 
Crates—100*000 Nos pa, (ii) Pouch 
Crates- 60,000 Nos pa. (NU). 

Office and Household Equipment 

M/s Lndo Bcrolina Industries (P) Ltd: 
IBI House, T-86, Andhari, Kurla Road, 
Near Marol Naka, Bombay-59 (AS) 
(Mararashtra) - Finned tube air coolers 
for process plant - Rs 80 lakhs pa. 
(NA). 

Industrial Instruments 

M/s Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd: 
Gateway Building, Apollo Bunder. 
Bombay-1. (Bombay-Maliarashtra)—In¬ 
line flowmeters U * to 2") — 500Nos pa. 
(NA). 

Chemicals 

M/s Madhya Pradesh Audyogik 
Vikas Nigam Ltd: ‘A’ Block, Old Sectt, 
Bhopal (Madhya Pradesh) Industrial 
Explosives (Permitted)—6000 tonnes 
pa. 

Drugs And Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Merck Sharp and Dhome of 
India Ltd: New India Centre, 17, 
Cooperge, Bombay-1. (Maharashtra)— 


—Radicytc Capsules—12 million Nos 
pa. (NA). 

Paper 

M/s Star Paper Mills Ltd: Bajoria 
Palace, Seth B.D. Bajoria Road, Saha- 
ranpur (UP). (Saharanpur-UP)—Pulp 
and paper—Expansion from the exist¬ 
ing capacity of 39,200 tonnes each pa. 
to 46,200 tonnes each pa. (SE). 

Ceramics 

M/s Doshi Bros (P) Ltd: 49, Bhag- 
wati Kirpa, Behind Vikas Griha. 
Bhavnagar-2. (Gujarat) -(i) Crockery of 
the descriptions as applied for—42,00 
tonnes pa, (ii) Glazed wall tiles—5400 
tonnes pa. (NU); Shri Vivek N. Bhas- 
kar: C. 95, Maharani Bagh, New Delhi. 
(Faridabad-Haryana) — Refractories 
(Refractory Castables, Ramming mas¬ 
ses, Monolithics. Bonds and Chemically 
Bonded Refractories)—!0.000 tonnes 
pa. (NU). 

Timber Products 

M/s Assam Saw Mills and Timber Co 
Ltd: Jalan House, 62,.Ballygunge Cir¬ 
cular Road. Calcutta-19. (Namsai 
(NEFA-Assam)—Plywood of all des¬ 
criptions - 10.765,000 sq. metres pa af¬ 
ter expansion. (SE). 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 

THE SCINDIA STEAN NAVIGATION 

COMPANY LTD. 


Summary of speech of Shri Krishoaraj M. D. Thacltersey, Chairman, The Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company Limited, Made at the 52nd Annual General Meeting of the Share¬ 
holders on Wednesday, the 15th December 1971 at Patkar Hall, Bombay-1. 


Indian Shipping in general and your 
Company in particular is greatly ho¬ 
noured by the conferment of Padina 
Vibhushan by the President of India 
on Smt. Sumati Morarjec who is the 
Director-in-Churgc of the Company. 
Smt. Sumatiben richly deserves the high 
National honour for her outstanding 
contributions to the cause and develop¬ 
ment of Indian Shipping. 

On this occasion, I would recall 
the passing away of that Grand Old 
Man of Indian Shipping Shri M.A. 
Master on 7th January, 1970. As you 
know, Shri Master was one of the chief 
architects of your Company and was 
associated with it since its inception un¬ 
til 1948 when he retired as its General 
Manager. He grew with Indian Shipp¬ 
ing and his contributions to the pro¬ 
gress of your Company and of Indian 
Shipping were indeed very great. 

I am happy to inform you that your 
Directors have recommended payment 
of dividend at Rs 2.25 per share sub¬ 
ject to appropriate taxation for the 
year 1970-71 as against Rs 1.75 per 
share paid last year. I trust this pro¬ 
gressive trend will be welcomed by you 
all. 

The percentage of dividend exempt 
under Section 80K has been provisional¬ 
ly determined by the Income-tax Offi¬ 
cer at 62.88%. 

With an amendment to the Income- 
tax Rules, for the relief available under 
Section 80J, the basis for calculation of 
capital employed has been so revised 
as to reduce this benefit. 

1 had already mentioned last year 
the ever spiralling costs of ship opera¬ 
tion. This tendency had continued 
unabated during the year. The fuel 
cost had gone up. Port charges/marine 
dues and stevedoring charges had gone 
up substantially in Indian as well ar 
overseas ports. There had also been 
increase in the salary bills. 

Your Company always aims at mo¬ 
dernisation and diversification of its 
fleet which is absolutely necessary to 


provide efficient and fast shipping ser¬ 
vice in the face of ever-increasing com¬ 
petition. 

The Company’s new tonnage pro¬ 
gramme is: (a) Out of the eight East 
German ships already ordered out, six 
have been received and the remain¬ 
ing two are expected to be delivered in 
1972; (b) two ships of 16,200. dwt. 
each under construction with Rhcins- 
tahl Nordseewerke GmbH, West Ger¬ 
many, are also scheduled to be delivered 
in 1972; (c) the bulk carrier of 53,000 
dwt. ordered from Rheinstahl Nor- 
dscewerke GmbH, West Germany, is 
scheduled to be delivered in May 1974; 
(d) the bulk carrier of 75,000 dwt. or¬ 
dered out from Scott Lithgows Ltd., 
Glasgow, U.K. is scheduled to be de¬ 
livered in 1976. 

The Company sold six ships during 
the year. 

Your Company has at present 42 
steamers of 3.79 lacs GRT, as compar¬ 
ed to 255 steamers of 24.92 lacs 
GRT. owned by all the Indian Ship¬ 
ping Companies. 

As you arc aware, the Company ac¬ 
quired its first bulk carrier m.v. Narot- 
tum Morarjec in 1968-69. I am happy 
to report that it has been possible to 
fix this ship on a three yearly charter 
at a good rate. 

As authorised by the shareholders 
last year to bid for the shares belonging 
to Dr. Dharma Teja in the Jay anti 
Shipping Co. Ltd. the Company made 
applications for the purchase of these 
shares but the Government have not 
given their approval. As you arc 
aware, the Government have now na¬ 
tionalised the Jay anti Shipping Com¬ 
pany Ltd. 

The Finance Minister in his budget 
speech announced withdrawal of De¬ 
velopment Rebate for assets acquired 
for industries generally after 31st May 
1974. This decision will hit shipping 
industry seriously. Despite the reluc¬ 
tance of world’s shipyards to accept 


Indian orders due to overbooking and 
difficulties to extend credit, even if the 
shipping companies succeed in placing 
orders now, none of the ships can 
be delivered before May 1974. The 
Finance Minister’s hope that the ad¬ 
vance notice of abolition of Develop¬ 
ment Rebate would accelerate the pace 
of investment cannot be realised in the 
case of shipping industry. 

With effect from February 1971, 
Shipping Development Fund Commi¬ 
ttee has increased rate of interest from 
3 to 4.5 percent. Further the period of 
initial moratorium as well as the period 
of amortisation have been reduced. 

Practically all the maritime nations 
give tax concessions in one or more 
forms such as complete exemption from 
or lower rate of tax, accelerated de¬ 
preciation, advance depreciation, in¬ 
vestment allowances, tax-free reserves, 
etc. which cover on a conservative esti¬ 
mate over 70 percent of world shipping 
registered under various flags. 

In the U.K. the Government have 
given incentives in various forms like 
initial deduction, investment allowance, 
investment grants and free depreciation. 
Free depreciation has been granted from 
April 1965 and is available only to 
shipping industry. Under this allow¬ 
ance a new vessel can be written off 
entirely in the first year if the profits 
permit. Similar incentives are given to 
shipping industry in Greece, Liberia, 
Panama, Scandinavian countries (Nor¬ 
way, Sweden & Denmark). It is there¬ 
fore imperative that something will 
have to be done by our Government to 
enable Indian Shipping to face interna¬ 
tional competition. 

The Government will have to consider 
alternative measures of fiscal relief, 
cither free depreciation of ships or crea¬ 
tion of tax-free replacement and ex¬ 
pansion reserves which the companies 
can only utilise in purchase of new ships 
to reach the tonnage target of the 
Fourth Plan. 

The Management of the Jalanath 
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Insurance Limited, ,on^ of yourCom- 
pany’s subsidiaries* ps. been taken 
over by the Government of India and a 
custodian has been appointed. The 
compensation that your Company is 
supposed to receive under the Genera) 
Insurance (Emergency Provisions) Act, 
1971 has not yet been determined. 

” The case filed by the B.S.N. Co. 
(1953) Ltd. against the Maharashtra 
Government in respect of subsidy has 
still not come up for hearing. 

The present Minister for Shipping and 
Transport, Shri Raj Bahadur, is not new 
to shipping. He had rendered Bignal 


COMPANY NOTICES 

NEW INDIA SUGAR MILLS 
LIMITED 

NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that the Thir¬ 
ty seventh Annual General Meeting of 
New India Sugar Mills Ltd. will be held 
on Thursday, the 30th December, 1971 
at 3 P.M. at 2] A, Ballygunge Place. 
Calcutta for the following purposes:-- 

1. To receive and consider the Re¬ 
port of the Directors and to 
adopt the Audited Accounts of 
the Company for the year ended 
30th June, 1971. 

2. To declare dividends. 

3. To elect Directors in place of 
Shri P.D. Himatsingka and Shri 
G. N. Khaitan who retire by 
rotation and being eligible 
offer themselves for re-election. 

4. To appoint Auditors and fix 
their remuneration. 

As Special Business: 

To consider and if thought fit, to pass 
with or without modification the follow¬ 
ing resolution as an Ordinary Resolu¬ 
tion:— 

5. Resolved that the Board of Di¬ 
rectors be and they are hereby autho¬ 
rised to contribute and/or subscribe to 
uiiy institution, organisation or fund 
for any scientific research, charitable or 
other purposes not directly relating to 
(he business of die Company or to the 
welfare, of its employees, from time to 
time upto a total of Rs 3.5 lacs in any 
financial year notwithstanding that 
such amounts, in any financial year will 
exceed 4% of. the Company’s average 
net profits as determined in accordance 
with .the provisions of the Companies 
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service to the development of Ind&i 
Shipping when he ' was Minister of 
Shipping before. Witbrprofound know¬ 
ledge of the development problems of 
shipping, combined with his great zeal, 
dynamism and drive, Shri Raj Bahadur; i 
Witt be able, to guide the shipping in¬ 
dustry to onward progress. 

I take this opportunity to convey our 
special thanks to the Minister and De¬ 
puty Minister for Shipping and Trans¬ 
port, the Secretary and Joint Secretary 
and other officials in the Ministries of 
Finance and Transport, the Director 
General of Shipping and his officials as 


well as the officials of Transchart for 
(heir guidance, help and advice. Our 
thanks are also due to the officials of 
the Shipping Development Fund Com¬ 
mittee for their co-operation and assis¬ 
tance. 

I also thank our patrons, shippers 
and other well-wishers of the Com¬ 
pany. I thank the Management, officers 
and staff both ashore and afloat and 
the agents at various ports for their 
devotion to duty. 

(This does not purport to be a record 
of tbe Proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting. 


Act, 19S6, during the three financial 
years immediately proceding. 

By Order of the Board. 

S.N. Gupta. 

Secretary. 

21A, Ballygunge Place, 

Calcutta, the 27th November, 1971. 

Notes:— 

1. A member entitled to attend and 
vote at the meeting is entitled 
to appoint a proxy to attend and 
vote instead of himself and the 
proxy need not be a member. 

2. Shareholders are requested to 
notify any change of address, 
failing which the dividend war¬ 
rants will be posted to their ad¬ 
dresses as registered with the 
Company. 

3. The Register of members of the 
Company will remain closed 
from the 24th December. 1971 
to the 30th December. 1971 
both days inclusive. 

4. The dividends when declared 
will be payable to the registered 
shareholders as on the 30th De¬ 
cember, 1971 or to their man- 
datees on or after the 25th Janu¬ 
ary, 1972. 

Explanatory Statement has been sent 
to the Shareholders. 


BHARAT SUGAR MILLS 
LIMITED 

NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that the For¬ 
tieth Annual General Meeting of Bharat 
Sugar Mills Ltd., will be held on Thurs¬ 
day, the 30th December, 1971 at 3.30 


P.M. at 21 A. Ballygunge Place, Cal¬ 
cutta for the following purposes:— 

1. To receive and consider the Re¬ 
port of the Directors and to 
adopt the Audited Accounts of 
the Company for the year ended 
30th June, 1971. 

2. To declare dividends. 

3t To elect Directors in place of 
Shri N. L. Kanoria and Shri 
P. K. Khaitan who retire by ro¬ 
tation and being eligible offer 
themselves for re-election. 

4. To appoint Auditors and fix their 
remuneration. 

By Order of the Board. 

S.N. Gupta. 

Secretary. 

2fA, Ballygunge Place, 

Calcutta, the 3rd December. 1971. 


Notes:— 

1. A member entitled U> attend and 
vote at the meeting is entitled 
to appoint a proxy to attend and 
vote instead of himself and the 
proxy need not be a member. 

2. Shareholders arc requested to 
notify any change of address, 
failing which the dividend war¬ 
rants will be posted to their add¬ 
resses as registered with the 
company. 

3. The Register of members of the 
Company will remain closed 
from the 28th December. 1971 
to the 30th December. 1971 both 
days inclusive. 

4. The dividends when declared 
will be payable to the registered 
shareholders as on the 30th De¬ 
cember, 1971 or to their man- 
datces on or after the 25th Jan¬ 
uary, 1972, 
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CONSOLIDATED COFFEE UNITED 


Speech of Mr. M. A. Sreenivasao, Chairman, at the Twenty-Eighth Annual General 
Meeting of Consolidated Coffee Limited, on 10th December 1971. 


We meet at a time when our nation 
has been drawn in to war. Our thoughts 
go out to our brave fighting forces in 
the air and on the land and the seas, and 
we pray for their speedy victory and the 
restoration of peace in the sub-conti¬ 
nent. 

You will agree that we have good 
reason to be pleased, as indeed the en¬ 
tire coffee planting industry has, over 
the record crop harvested during the 
year. It has brought much satisfac¬ 
tion and encouragement coming, as 
it did, after one of the poorest crops 
harvested in recent years. 

It has also served to remind us 
sharply, almost mockingly how largely, 
even in this age of advanced agricul¬ 
tural science and technology, the for¬ 
tunes of the industry continue to be 
dictated by the weather and its vagaries. 

The all-India Coffee crop of 1,08,000 
tonnes was about 50% higher than that 
of the previous year. The expected 
total next year is again about 50% 
lower. Your Company’s harvest of 
6,009 tonnes was much more ihan 
double that of the previous year 
and nearly double the anticipated 
crop of the next. It is obvious that 
these steep variations and uncertainties 
call not only for more serious thought 
and action by planting experts and exe¬ 
cutives but also for more sympathetic 
understanding by Finance Ministers. 

The bumper crop has brought some 
problems in its wake. There is the prob¬ 
lem of marketing the larger tonnage 
amidst restrictions imposed by quotas 
and allocations, and in the face of ag¬ 
gressive competition from other coffee 
producing countries. And there are 
complaints of a decline in quality. But 
the cloud is not without its silver lin¬ 
ing. The abundant crop has resulted in 
a fall in prices, which is not only wel¬ 
come to consumers at home but also 
makes Indian coffees less uncompeti¬ 
tive abroad. 

Talking of quality, it is an admitted 
fact that India can grow some of the 
best coffee in the world. There was a 
time when the mere mention of the name 
of the estate in which the coffee was 
grown commanded a high premium in 
London and Hamburg. While the 


pooling of all coffee with the Coffee 
Board, and the grading and marketing 
done by it have benefited the planter 
by bringing about a measure of stabi¬ 
lity in prices and relieving him of the 
headaches of selling, it may not be 
incorrect to sdy that the system has 
tended to obliterate the premium that 
top quality commanded, and the pride 
it brought, as well as the incentive it 
gave to the grower, and one wishes that 
a way could be found for restoring the 
reward for high quality production. 
The situation calls for attention parti¬ 
cularly in view of the fact that the eco¬ 
nomics of coffee cultivation today are 
tending more and more to favour the 
cultivation of Robustas in places of 
Arabicas; and if the tendency persists, 
it may not be long before the finer quali¬ 
ties of coffee, for which our country 
was famous are ousted by lower grades. 

1 spoke earlier of the aggressive com¬ 
petition that Indian Coffee has to face 
in foreign markets. While our coffees 
can match any grade or quality of coffee 
in the world, they seem to enter the 
race with two main handicaps. First, 
our inability to make firm offers of 
particular types in specified quantities 
at agreed prices — which is what the big 
roasters and blenders of the importing 
countries want. The second handicap, 
and by no means a light one, is the price. 
As recently as June of this year several 
countries like Uganda, for instance, 
were offering lower grades of coffee 
comparable to ours at about half the 
price we could quote. Firm offers from 
other countries for qualities of Arabica 
comparable to ours were also found to 
be ten to 20 percent less. 

The record harvest and the steep fall 
in price that came ip its wake has con¬ 
siderably lightened the second handi¬ 
cap; and it was good to know from the 
statement made by the Hoii’ble Mr. 
A. C. George, Deputy Minister for 
Foreign Trade, who recently led the 
official delegation to Japan and the 
Far East, that Indian coffees have 
achieved a break-through in those 
countries and especially in the coveted 
and fast expanding Japanese market, 
which is outside the quota restrictions. 

But record harvests come not every 
year as indications of the coming crop 
are already making clear. Our coffees 


may again be saddled with the second 
handicap unless steps are taken to 
lighten the burdens that are at present 
imposed on it. 

I say imposed for some of the biggest 
handicaps are those loaded on the in¬ 
dustry by the Central and State Go¬ 
vernments in the shape not only of an 
excessively high Agricultural Income 
tax—60% in the case of your Company 
—but also of Excise duty and Sales 
tax even on coffee exported out of the 
country. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the 
Coffee Board’s appeal for exemption 
of export coffee from Sales Tax was 
unsuccessful owing to what seemed to 
be legal or procedural flaws. But l 
venture to think a way could and should 
be found to remedy the defects an to 
restore to exported coffee the exemption 
vouchsafed by Article 286 (1) (b) of the 
Constitution. 

As for the industry itself, its perfor¬ 
mance has raised India to the third 
rank in the world in the production of 
coffee (the top rank being held by tea) 
while India still ranks 42nd in the world 
in rice and 49th in cotton. Given suit¬ 
able incentives, to which I shall refer 
later, there is no reason why coffee 
should not also attain pride of place 
and be brackettcd with tea as first in 
the whole world in production per hec¬ 
tare. 

But over the years in which produc¬ 
tion has been doubled and trebled, the 
economics of coffee cultivation have 
presented some odd and disturbing fea¬ 
tures that call for serious attention. In 
my earlier address to you I described 
some of the odd features and strange 
anomalies resulting from the current 
slab system of taxation. I shall confine 
myself today to some observations on 
costs and margins. 

Not long ago, I was looking at the 
crop statistics over the last half century 
of some typical coffee estates in the 
State. Fifty years ago a couple of 
hundred weights per acre was a good 
harvest and made a tidy profit for the 
planter. Five hundred-heights was a 
bumper crop that brought prosperity 
aqd jubilation. Today that buinper 
harvest of five hundredweights would 
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Behind every Hindu¬ 
stan Teleprinter is 
backing...of great 
experience and skill. 
You notice, the word 
Teleprinter is prefixed 
by Hindustan, which 
means alt of it is 
Indian. Not only that, 
the country we serve 
is India, the people we 
serve are Indian. 

P & T departments, 
banks, commercial 
houses, railways, news 
sgencies—all of these 
use Hindustan Tele¬ 
printers for quick, easy 
authoritative function- 
ln 3. You send a 


WHAT S BEHIND 
MASTERPIECE ? 
A MASTER. 


telegram, or ask for a 
reservation or read a 
newspaper—the 
messages are relayed 
through teleprinters. 
Hindustan Teleprinters 
is a public sector 
undertaking that has 
been making 
continuous and 
sustained profits over 
the past 10 years it has 
been in production 
and distributing this 
rofit in forms of 
onus and lowered 
unit price. 

Yes, we're past masters 
at it. 


Some Interesting 
Facts: 

1. 25 - decrease in 
unit price-from 
Rs. 7000/- in 1968 to 
Rs. 5300/- in 1970. 

2. Saving of Rs. 8.18 
lakhs during '69-'70 
on account of 
import substitution. 
Reduction of 
imported compo¬ 
nents to 9. 

3. Profit of about 
19' > on sales. 

4.12';' dividends on 
equity shares. 



Hindustan Teleprinters— 

In the service of instant 
printe d communication. 

© 

Hindustan teleprinters 

limited Govp'.’.fi? if f M dra Undertaking) 
G.S.T. Rd . Gumdv. MjdMS-32 


mcrn/ht/4 
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Milk co-operatives as an 
instrument for social change 



In Kaira, people of 
all castes line up 
in the same queue 
day after day. 

Social changes are not easy to bring about by legislation. 
Especially in tradition-ridden, custom-bound villages. But 
equal partnership in a milk co-operative seems to work 
miracles. When people of all castes learn to stand together 
in a queue at a milk collection centre—day after day after 
day—another blow is struck at social inequality and 
intolerance. And a life style slowly begins to change— 
for the better. 

Amul has shown the way. 


' \ 

\KtyAWIi M» : 
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barely awetthc cost of production, if 
it does not actually land the planter in 
a loss. The break-even point or payline, 
as it is called, the boundary line bet* 
ween bl#9k*p*«l&te 
betweci^i to 61 cwts. an acre. 


T^e pay tineas inexorable, and its dec* 
tatefi are ignored at peril. If I may give 
onestriking example, I would cite the 
gold mines of Kolar. There, instead 
of hundredweights of coffee per acre 
it is a,case of pennyweightsof gold that 
could be won from a ton of rock ex* 
plored, blasted and raised from the 
bowels of the earth. Thepayline decides 
what is payable ore—what is gold bear¬ 
ing rock worth mining and what is not. 
A rise of just one pennyweight in the 
payUne, from say 5 to 6 either op ac¬ 
count of increased costs or added levies 
condemns lakhs of tons of gold-bearing 
ore to lie rejected and buried for ever. 
And this is just what happened some 
years ago when the then State Govern¬ 
ment swayed by fanciful visions con¬ 
jured up by the words ‘gold mines’;' 
and political considerations imposed 
heavy additional duties that pushed up 
the payline and turned millions of tons 
of gold ore into neglected rock even as 
the fair Ahalya was turned to stone by 
the curse of Gautama. Aesop’s fable 
of the goose and the golden eggs could 
not have been more literally illustrated. 
The gold mines, now nationalised, are 
working at a substantial loss. But, as 
the Value of the Rupee goes down, the 
premium on gold goes up. And with 
money manipulations and erratic cur¬ 
rencies in many countries abroad and 
witlb'Our mounting inflation and uri- 
emjgpyment and our . dire need'for fo- 
reigkexchange, there may be some justi- 
fleatfon for securing the yellow’ metal 
evep at undue cost to the Exchequer and 
burden on the tax payer. No such ex¬ 
cuse, would be available however to 
any’ industry inwhich thousands of 
shareholders have Invested their savings. 
Every rise in the cost qf production of 
coffee, be it jabour charges, price of 
fertiliser or insecticide contributes to 
raise the break-even point, and every 
additional tax or duty pushes it still 
further. Estates-once viable may have 
to be abandoned and revert to jungle. 

If is to the credit of the industry that, 
with constantly improving cultural 
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techniques and increased inputs, the 
acre has been pressed to yield more and 
more. .But there is a limit up to which 
this can be done without detriment to 
the tend and injury to the plant; and it 
would be rash to ignore the note of 
warning recently sounded by the Chair¬ 
man of the M.S.P.A. at its Annual 
General meeting in October last that 
the time is not far off when the cultiva¬ 
tion of coffee may cease to be worth¬ 
while. If our coffee has to be inexpen¬ 
sive at home and competitive abroad 
it is obvious, that nothing should be 
done to push up the break-even point, 
and that, on the contrary, steps should 
be taken to lower it by lightening the 
levies imposed upon it. 

It was therefore heartening to hear 
the assurance given by Mr. Dharma 
Vira, the Governor of Mysore, at the 
meeting of the M.S.P.A. I referred to 
earlier that the tax concessions and 
incentives given for tea cultivation 
would be extended to the cultivation of 
coffee. The industry owes a debt of 
gratitude to him for promise of this 
long-delayed relief and his reason to 
hope that its implementation may not 
be further delayed. M 

As will be seen from the Directors’ 
Report, substantial progress has been 
made in bringing further acreages' un¬ 
der coffee,, oranges and cardamom. 
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Plans for diversifications are being ac¬ 
tively pursued but progress has been 
slow owing to causes outside our cont¬ 
rol. 

I am glad to report however that the 
Goverment of Mysore have been plea¬ 
sed to sanction the lease to your Com¬ 
pany of 500 acres of forest land in 
South Kanara for the cultivation of 
Cocoa. 

To mark the record crop of over 6,000 
tons during the year, your Directors 
have thought it fit to recommend the 
payment of an enhanced dividend of 
18% as a special case,. 

Labour relations have continued to 
be cordial and I am sure you will join 
my colleagues and me in expressing 
warm appreciation of the work of the 
officers and staff of the Company under 
the able and energetic leadership of the 
Managing Director Mr. ft. B. Somana, 
and the Field Manager Mr. K. M. 
Apaiah. 

To every one of my colleagues on the 
Board I am grateful for their valued 
help, co-operation and guidance. 

(This does not purport to be a record 
of the proceedings of the Annual Gene¬ 
ral Meeting). 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

5p*r cent National Defence Loan 1981 to be issued at R$ 100.00 per cent Md repayable at T»r M 
20th December, 1981. 

Si per cent National DMeoce Loan 1986 to be issued at Re 100.00 per cent and repayable at par 
on 20th December, l>3t; 

5* per cent National DefeocOLoaa 2001 to be issued at R« 100.00 per cent and repayable at par 
oa 20th December, 2001. 

Subscriptions to the ebove tbgos will be received simultaneously end will be limited to a 
total" of Rs 100 crores (approximately). Subscriptions may be in the form of casmoheque. 
Government reserve the right to retain subscriptions up to ten per cent in excess of the notified 
amount. 

* If the total subscriptions or the loanseivedercf exceed the notified figure plus the amount of 
ten percent retainable as aforesaid, partial allotment will be made In respect of the subscription* 
renewed and the balance refunded in cash as soon as possible. 

Thencw loans will bear Interest from the 20th of December 1971. .. Interest will be paid half 
yearly on the 20th June and 20th December. Interest payable on the securities of all the three 
loans will be liable to tax under the Income-tax Act, 1961. Interest on Government Securitas 
along with income in the form of interest or dividends on other approved investments will be 
exempt from income-tax subject to a limit of Rs per annum and subject to other pfovi- 

sionsof Section 80L of the Income-tax Act, 1961. 

Subscription lists will open on the 20th of December 1971 and close on 22nd of December 
1971 or earlier without notice. 

Applications for the new loans will be received at 

ra) Offices of the Reserve Bank of India at Bangalore, Bombay (Fort and Byculla), Calcutta, 

v Hyderabad, Kanpur, Madras, Nagpur, New Delhi and Patna; . 

fb) branches of the subsidiary banks of the State Bank of India contocting Government 
* treasury work except at the branch of the State Bank of Hyderabad, Ounfoundry, Hy¬ 
derabad; and 

fc) branches of the State Bank of India at other places in India. 

For full particulars please apply to any of these offices or branches. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

We announce change of.. 

brand name 

ff torrcrtTm 



for all our paints 
and ancillaries known to 
you for over 20 years. In future, 
ask for all our products under 
the brand name ADDISON'S. 
The same excellence and 
superfine quality 
of all our products will 
continue to be maintained as hitherto. 



ADDISONS PAINTS & CHEMICALS LTD. 

SEMBtAM, MADRAS-U. M 
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reco rds AND STATI STICS 

New Taxes for 


The onion Finance Minister, Mr Y.B. 
Chavan, made a statement in Parlia¬ 
ment on December 13, 1971, wherein 
he proposed additional taxation whose 
combined reveneue will be Rs 135 
crores in a full year out of which Rs 
60 crores will be under customs and 
Rs 65 crores under central excise. In 
the remainder of the current fiscal year, 
the yield from the new taxes is esti¬ 
mated to be about Rs 40 crores. In 
addition to the levy of a surcharge of 
2.5 per cent on income tax paid by all 
companies including foreign companies, 
the new taxes include the increase in 
export duty on carpet backing and 
hessian by Rs 400 per tonne. The ex¬ 
cise duty on sacking has been increased 
by Rs 175 per tonne. Full text of Mr 
Y.B. Chavan’s statement follows: 

I rise to take the Honourable House 
into confidence regarding the additional 
measures wc propose to adopt for en¬ 
suring the maximum mobilisation of 
resources for the defence effort. But 
before I do so, I would like to review 
briefly the developments since the pre¬ 
sentation of the budget in May. 

Increase in Plan Outlay 

Honourable Members will remember 
that the regular budget for the current 
year as it was finally passed had envisa¬ 
ged a substantial increase in the out¬ 
lay on the Plan and on social welfare as 
also a modest provision of Rs60 crores 
for providing relief to refugees from 
Bangla Desh. This last provision had 
to be increased by Rs 200 crores in 
August and another demand lor Rs 
100 crores is before the Parliament. 

Tn addition to this staggering burden 
of refugee relief which has been miti¬ 
gated only in part by assistance from 
the international community, wc have 
had to reckon with natural calamities 
in a number of states including the. de¬ 
vastating cyclone that hit the coast of 
Orissa; and those have necessitated 
much larger assistance from the centre 
to the states concerned. Defence ex¬ 
penditure is also likely to exceed the 
provision envisaged in the budget. Wc 
have not stinted and will not stint in 
ensuring that our armed forces are well 
equipped to carry out their heroic res¬ 
ponsibility to safeguard the integrity 
and honour of the motherland. 

Against this background, it has been 
our endeavour for the past several 
months to keep the fiscal position under 


Defence Effort 

constant review. Our first endeavour 
has been to ensure the utmost economy 
in non-Plan expenditure. Guidelines 
have been issued to the central minist¬ 
ries to curtail their non-contractual non- 
Plan expenditure to the extent of at least 
five per cent and we expect this to result 
in a saving of Rs 50 to 60 crores. Wc 
have also urged the state governments 
and public sector enterprises to attempt 
similar economies. In the matter of Plan 
expenditure too, the Planning Com¬ 
mission, in consultation with the mini¬ 
stries and the state, has been curren¬ 
tly engaged in an exercise to explore the 
scope of effecting economies in Plan 
projects without affecting the progress 
of continuing schemes. Wc have also 
held a scries of meetings with the chief 
ministers with a view to bringing about 
an orderly reduction in the size of the 
states’ overdrafts with the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

Augmenting Resources 

Alongside with these steps to restrain 
fiscal expenditure, the government have 
been endeavouring to augment re¬ 
sources. The Board of Direct Taxes has 
been asked to expedite the collection 
of income and corporation tax arrears; 
and total collections under direct taxes 
this year may well exceed the budget 
estimates by Rs 70 crores. Owing 
to the liberalisation of import licences. 
1 also expect the collection from 
customs to be higher by about Rs 80 
crores than what was earlier thought of. 
An improvement in the realisation from 
small savings over what was indicated 
in the budget is also expected; and the 
net yield from market loans has already 
been better than what I envisaged at 
the time of the budget. Apart from im¬ 
proved collections from existing taxes 
and other revenue heads, Honourable 
Members are aware that I have also 
initiated some steps in recent weeks to 
raise resources through fresh imposts. I 
am grateful for the most understanding 
co-operation extended by the states in 
this matter. These measures have had 
a salutary effect in curbing the 
overall deficit that was threatening 
to emerge. But even so, during the 
first eight months of the current year, 
i.e. from end March to end November, 
the centre had already incurred a deficit 
of Rs 340 crores as against the provision 
in the budget, as finally passed by the 
Parliament, of Rs 233 crores for the 
year as a whole. 

The desperate attack launched by 


Pakistan has now added a further di¬ 
mension to our economic and fiscal 
tasks. As I have already said, there is 
no question of our stinting on ihe 
defence effort; Honourable Members 
may rest assured that whatever extra 
outlay will be necessary to back up the 
heroic deeds of our forces will be pro¬ 
vided for. In addition, the suspension 
of economic aid on the part of some 
foreign countries may call for a fresh 
look at our overall resources position; 
whatever has to be done on this score 
too will be done. Honourable Members 
are aware that in addition to the greatly 
increased capability of our industry and 
agriculture, we have improved our 
foreign exchange reserves considerably 
over recent years. As long as we re¬ 
main united and determined in our 
purpose, there is no need for any appre¬ 
hension whatsoever that we can be de¬ 
flected from our just course by any 
threats or pressures, economic or other¬ 
wise. 

Needed: Careful Husbanding 

All this calls for a careful husband¬ 
ing of resources in the economy, and 
the adoption of fiscal and other mea¬ 
sures appropriate for promoting econo¬ 
mics, including economics in the use 
of foreign exchange. In this task, the 
entire people have to co-operate with 
the government. For. what the nation 
abstains from utilising is what is avail¬ 
able for the defence effort. On the other 
hand, it is all the more incunibant upon 
us at the present juncture to ensure that 
prices are kept stable and essential 
supplies are made regularly available 
particularly to the weaker section. 

The Defence of India Rules now per¬ 
mit us to deal effectively with the pric¬ 
ing and distribution of essential goods. 

I would however hope that on their 
own, the responsible sections of the 
community, including industrialists and 
traders, would take such measures as 
would make it unnecessary to have re¬ 
course to the Defence of India Rules. 
While I am aware that trade union lea¬ 
ders and others arc doing their utmost 
towards strengthening the defence effort, 

1 hope they would also exert their in- N 
fluence towards restraining such de¬ 
mands as could lead to an added strain 
either on the exchequer or on prices. 
Similarly, companies too, T hope, 
would follow a policy of restraint re¬ 
garding the distribution of dividends.- 

I have little doubt that, irrespective 
of creed or class, each rtteinber of 
the community will contribute his or 
her mile to the defence effort. Honour¬ 
able Members are aware of the im¬ 
portant role of the National Defence 
Fund. On two occasions during the 
past decade, when we were similarly 
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attacked, namely, 1962 and 1965 we 
had a most encouraging response from 
the public to this fund. The response 
on the present occasion. 1 am sure, 
would be no less. In contributing 
to the national effort, we should not 
also overlook the needs of other agencies 
such as the Red Cross or the Prime 
Minister’s Relief Fund on which also 
much greater responsibility will devolve 
at the present junctirc. 

There arc in addition several other 
special schemes in operation for the 
mobilisation of savings, including the 
large array of national savings certi¬ 
ficates; and I would urge that the people 
contribute generously to these schemes 
too. In this connection, I wish to ex¬ 
press my appreciation to representa¬ 
tives of central government employees 
who have shown the utmost sense of res¬ 
ponsibility and patriotism in offering, 
as 1 will have occasion to elaborate in 
another statement which I propose to 
make shortly, that a part of their emo¬ 
luments may be credited to their provi¬ 
dent fund accounts or to the National 
Defence Fund. 1 hope and trust their 
example will be followed by all sections 
of society who will save additionally at 
least one day's income in a month and 
contribute it to the National Defence 
Fund or to the various savings schemes. 

We arc proposing to float soon a new 
series of National Defence Loans to 
which banks and other institutions 
should be in a position to contribute 
substantially. It is m> hope that the res¬ 
ponse to these National Defence Loans 
will not be less than Rs lOOcrores. 

Restraint on Imports 

But Honourable Members will ap¬ 
preciate that we have to be prepared 
for all eventualities. We must take mea¬ 
sures whereby a general restraint would 
be exercised on the demand for im¬ 
ports. We have also to take particular 
care to restrain the use of strategic com¬ 
modities, such as steel and steel products, 
as well as of non-ferrous metals such 
as zinc, aluminium and copper. What¬ 
ever fiscal measures would bring 
about a reduced level of utilisation of 
imported goods and, in general, would 
lower consumption uf scarce commodi¬ 
ties have to be enforced in the present 
circumstances. 

Powers are already available under 
Section 4 of the Finance Act, 1971 to 
impose a levy by way of a regulatory 
duty on customs to exercise restraint on 
imports. 1 propose to avail of this power 
in the present context and impose a 
general levy of 2.5 per cent of the value 
of all imports with the exception of 
foodgrains, books and a few other 
special categories. In addition, the same 
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regulatory provision is also proposed to year will be of the order 6 f Rs 10 crores 
be invoked to impose on a few specified out ofwhich Rs 7.5 tfores is expected 
items a higher rate of duty of 10 per to be realised this year. I am bringing 
cent. forward a, separate bill togive effect 

‘ : v to these proposals. j 


A corresponding provision exists in 
Section 7 of the Finance Act, 1971 
giving the central government powers to 
impose regulatory duties of excise to 
achieve a similar purpoese in relation 
to domestically produced goods. It is 
proposed to invoke this provision in re¬ 
lation to a few commodities, such as 
iron & steel products, copper, zinc, 
aluminium and unmanufactured toba¬ 
cco. The additional duty on iron and 
steel and other metals will apply only 
to domestic production without any 
corresponding countervailing duty on 
imports and will thus narrow the diffe¬ 
rence between domestic and import 
prices. The duties on the three non- 
ferrous metals arc so graded as to 
promote general economy in their use 
as well as to encourage greater use of 
aluminium. The duty on unmanu¬ 
factured tobacco, which was not touc¬ 
hed in the last budget, will yield a 
significant revenue of about nine 
crores rupees in a full \ear. 

Levy on Jute 

There is one further proposal in 
relation to the jute industry where 
profitability has increased greatly as a 
result of buoyancy in the market for 
jute products both at home and abroad. 
1 propose to take advantage ot this 
situation and increase the export duty 
on carpet backing and hessian by 
Rs 400 per tonne. I also propose to 
increase the excise duty on sacking by 
Rs 175 per metric tonne. 

Notifications giving effect to hall 
above proposals are being issued andy 
these w ill come into effect immediately. 
Coppics of these Notifications are being 
laid on the table of the House. 

It is also proposed to levy a sur¬ 
charge of 2.5 per cent on income-tax 
payable by all companies, including fo¬ 
reign companies. The new surcharge 
will be applicable with reference to 
current incomes which will fall due for 
assessment in the assessment year 1972- 
73 . ft will not be possible to collect the 
new levy through the existing scheme of 
advance tax payments in the Income- 
tax Act. It will/therefore, be necessary 
to sponsor a Bill to achieve the object. 
The Bill will, inter alia , provide that an 
amount equal to 2.5 per cent of the 
advance tax otherwise payable for 
the financial year 1971-72 should be 
paid before March 15, 1972. Credit in 
respect of the surcharge thus collected 
will be allowed against the income-tax 
liability for the assessment year 1972- 
73. The yield from this measure in a full 


The combined revenue effect of all 
the measures proposed will be R$ 135 
crores in a full year of which Rs 60 
crores will be under customs and Rs 
65 crores under central excise. In the 
remainder of the current fiscal year, the 
yield will be roughly Rs 40 crores. 

Meeting the Challenge 

Honourable Members, I am sure, 
would agree that the measures I have 
proposed will strengthen the economy 
in meeting the present challenge. The 
heroism and valour of our men in the 
Army, Navy and the Air Force and in 
other para-military forces demand a 
similar dedication on the part of all of 
us to contribute our utmost to the 
defnee effort. Sir, it is in that endeavour 
that 1 have claimed the indulgence of 
this Honourable House to make this 
statement, I thank you. 

Brief Description of goods which have 
been subjected to regulatory duty of 
customs at the rate of 10 % ad valorem 
on December 13, 1971 

I. Horses of a value exceeding Rs 
2,000 each, 2. Fruits candied crystal¬ 
lised or glaced, 3. Spices, 4. Hops, 
5. Tallow, 6 . Cocoa and chocolate 
other than confectionery, 7. Biscuits. 
8 . Vegetable products, such as pickles, 
chutnies, sauces, etc, 9. Fruit juices, 
squashes, cordials etc, 10. Certain 
vegetables canned or bottled, II. Cer¬ 
tain fruits canned or bottled, 12. Jams, 
jellies and marmalades, canned or 
bottled, 13. Certain fruit juices, 14. 
Vegetables, canned or bottled, 15. 
Fruits such as apricots, berries, grapes, 
plums etc canned or otherwise packed. 
16. All sorts of drinks n.o.s., 17. Cider, 
18. Ale, beer, port, etc, 19, Wines, 

20. Spirits such as brandy, gin, whisky, 

21. Tobacco, manufactured, 22. Cigars, 
23. Cigarettes, 24. Certain mineral 
oils 25. Liquid gold, 26. Certain coal- 
tar dyes and derivatives, 27. Certain 
paints, colour and painters' mate¬ 
rials, 28. Plumbago and graphite 29. 
Furniture of wickerwork or bamboo. 
30. Wood pulp, 31. Paper, excluding 
newsprint, 32. Articles made of paper 
and articles of stationery, 33. Alloy, 
tool or special steel bars, rods, or 
flats, 34. Domestic refrigerators, 35. 
Certain items of machinery, such as 
boot and shoe manufacturing machi¬ 
nery, cinema projecting apparatus* 
metal working machinery, mining ma¬ 
chinery, oil crushing and refining machi¬ 
nery, petroleum and gas well drilling 
equipment, refrigerating machinery, 
sugar manufacturing machinery etc, 
36. Motor cars, including taxi cabs, 




> 37 . Ivory, maaufictured, 38« Artificial 
or synthetic *win$ and plastic mate- 
rials, 39.Smokm’tequisites. 

Brief description of foods which have 
bees exerted from tbe regulatory 
doty rfcMnsw December 13,1971 

1 . Crains, 2. Wheat, 3. Rice, 4. Samp¬ 
les of goods which are exempt under 
the International Convention to faci¬ 
litate the importation of samples and 
advertising material, 5. Trade cata¬ 
logues, price lists and advertising cir¬ 
culars exempt from import duty under 
the aforesaid convention, 6. Paper 
money, 1. Books, printed, including 
covers for printed books, charts and 
maps, proofs etc, 8. Current coins of 
the government of India, 9. Works of 
art, namely statuary and pictures inten¬ 
ded to be put up in a public place and 
memorials of a public character to be 
put up in a public place, 10. Specimens, 
models and wall-diagrams illustrative 
of natural science,' medals and antique 
coins, 11. Free items of baggage includ¬ 
ing those covered by concessions under 
the Transfer of Residence Rules and 
Baggage Rules, 12. Vehicles which are 
now passed free under the Convention 
on temporary importation of road 
vehicles, 13. Reimported articles of 
baggage and goods of Indian origin 
and goods imported for repairs and 
return which are now passed free, 14. 
Aircraft materials imported subject to 
re-export, IS. Television equipment 
now passed free subject to bond for 
re-export, 16. Goods imported by post 
and which are now passed free of duty, 
17. Gifts imported by post which are 
now free of customs duty, 18. Unclaim¬ 
ed postal articles which arc now exempt 
from customs duty, 19. Free gifts im¬ 
ported by philanthropic organisations 
for free distribution to the poor and 
needy, which arc now exempt from 
basic customs duty, 20. Donations 
such as to the National Defence Fund, 
Indian Red Cross etc, 21. Durable 
containers which are now exempt from 
basic customs duty, 22. Government 
stores imported primarily for defence 
purposes and other articles connected 
with defence or defence personnel and 
arc now exempt from customs duty, 
23. Tourist literature which is now 
passed free of duty, 24. Trophies, 
theatrical equipment including costumes 
belonging to any foreign theatrical 
company etc which arc now exempt 
from customs duty, 25. Scientific and 
technical instruments etc imported by 
research or educational instutions, 26. 
Goods imported for the Kandla Free 
Trade Zone and are now passed free, 
27. Pontoons imported subject to re¬ 
export, 28. Precious stones imported 
by post for approval and return, 29. 
Tangible appliances and hearing-aids 
for the blind and deaf which are now 
exempt froth basic customs duty. 
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EFFECTIVE RATES OF REGULATORY DUTY OF EXCIES 


Description of Item 

Basic 

Regulatory 

Regulatory 

■ . ■ - 1 

duty 

duty pro¬ 

duty in 



posed as 

absolute 



%age of 
basic duty 

term 


l. Ferrous Metals 

(a) Steel Ingots 

(b) Iron & steel products 

(i) Billets 
(/») Structural 
(Hi) Merchant products 
(fv) Wire rods 

(v) Galvanised sheets 

(vi) Black sheets 
(vff) Plates 

(vtii) Sheets 

(ix) (a) Skelp 

(b) H.R. strips 

(x) H.R. sheets & coils 

(xi) C.R. sheets & coils 

(c) Tinplates 


2. Non-ferrous Metals 

(a) Copiter 

(i ) Ingots including wire bars 
etc 

(ft) Sheets & circles 


(iii ) Pipes & tubes 


(b) Zinc 

Unwrought 
Sheets & circles 


Pipes & Tubes 


Rs75pcr 50% Rs 37.50 

M.T. 

per M.T. 

Rs per M.T. Rs per M.T, 

125' 

67.5 

125 

62.5 

125 

62.5 

125 

62.5 

325 

162.5 

175 

87.5 

. 135 

50% 67.5 

175 

87.5 

250 

125.0 

175 

87.5 

175 

87.5 

250. 

125.0 

400 

50% 200.0 


I500j 

75% 

1125 

2000 J 


1500 

(Effective- 


(Effective 

500) 


375) 

10 % 


7 

1 .J/ u 

(Effective 


(Effective 

about 


about 

Rs1500) 


Rs 1125) 

500 1 


375 

800 


600 

(Effective 

)■ 75% 

(Effectice 

300) ; 

225) 

10 % 


7.5% 

(10°/— 


<7.5%- 

500) j 


Rs 3751 


(r) Aluminium 

(/) Crude including wire bars 1 

&rods 25% adv. | 6.25% 

(«) Sheets & circles 20%' to 1 }-25% 5% to 

(iii) Foils 'y 25% )■ | 6.25“; 

(fv) Pipes & tubes, extruded J J J 

shapes & sections and con¬ 
tainers 


3. Unmanufactured tobacco 


From Rs 
0.25 to Rs 
27.50 per Kg 


4. Jute manufactures -other 
hessians 


than 

Rs 350 per 
tonne 


15% Rs 0.04 to 
Rs 4.12 
per kg 


50% Rs 175 per 
tonne 
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Third Pay Commission Report 


Tub Third Pay Commission has sub¬ 
mitted its second interim report to the 
government of India. The. Commis¬ 
sion has recommended as interim relief 
with effect from March I, 1970 to the 
employees in the various pay ranges 
from Rs 15 per month in the lowest 
.range to Rs 45 in the highest pay 
range. In recommending the interim 
relief the Commission had taken into 
account not only the increase in the 
cost of living but also various other 
factors. For salary groups around Rs 
70 per month it had allowed more than 
cent per cent neutralisation of the in¬ 
crease in the cost of living. The Commis¬ 
sion also indicated that the additional 
relief to be granted to government 
employees when the index average rea¬ 
ched 228 would be in the form of an 
addition to the interim relief already 
granted. It may be stated that the mon¬ 
thly All-India Working Class Consumer 
Price Index (Base: 1949=100) reached 
238 in September 1971, while the twelve 
month average crossed the mark of 
228 by a fraction. Full report of the 
Commission follows: 

Our terms of reference require us to 
consider demands for relief of an in¬ 
terim character. The relevant paragraph 
reads as follows: 

“4. In case the need for considera- 
ration of relief of an interim charac¬ 
ter arises during the course of deli¬ 
berations of the Commission, the 
Commission may consider the de¬ 
mand for relief of an interim charac¬ 
ter and send reports thereon. In the 
event of the Commission recom¬ 
mending any interim relief, the date 
from which this relief should take 


effect will be indicated by the Com¬ 
mission." 

In the circumstances detailed in our 
Interim Report dated September 16, 
1970 (hereinafter referred to as 'our 
Report'), we recommended payment 
of the following amounts as interim 
relief with effect from March 1, 1970 
to the employees in the various pay 
ranges indicated below:— 

2. In our Report we had emphasised 
the paramount need to maintain price 
stability, as we felt that any increase 
in the emoluments of central govern¬ 
ment employees would not be of much 
avail if they were to be largely offset 
by an increase in prices. Nevertheless, 
having regard to past trends, we did 
not rule out the possibility of a rise 
in the price level. And, while not sug¬ 
gesting any automatic increase in the 
quantum of interim relief with changes 
in the price level, we stated as follows 
in para 29 of our Report: 

“If, however, the price situation re¬ 
mains intractable despite all the 
measures the government may take, 
a review may be called for when 
the 12-monthly average of the Index 
reaches 228." 

Our recommendations in regard to 
grant of interim relief were accepted 
by the government in toto and necessary 
orders issued. 

3. The possibility envisaged in our 
Report of the price situation remaining 
intractable, despite the measures the 
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goaerament took, hR» Wici« tuaatei v 
materialised* . Accordingly, we have 
been asked by the goverpmeat to give 
our advice on the question of grant 
of further interim relief to the central' 
‘government employees in the event of 
the Index average reaching 228. it 
became known to us in early November 
1971 that with the monthly Index for 
September 1971 at 238, the Index aver¬ 
age had reached 228. We, therefore, 
gave urgent consideration to the ques¬ 
tion of grant of further relief to central 
•government employees. 

4. The changes in the Index since 
March 1970 are as shown below:— 

It would be seen that there has been a 
spurt in the Index from June 1971 on¬ 
wards. In 1970-71 also, the Index had 
gone up during the period July to No¬ 
vember 1970 but there was a downward 
trend thereafter. The spurt in prices 
from June onwards this year has, 
however, been much greater than during 
the corresponding period last year. 

5. It is important to note that the 
character of relief which we are now 
called upon to consider is qualitatively 
different from that recommended by 
us last year. As indicated in para 25 
of our Report, in recommending the 
interim relief, we had taken into ac¬ 
count not only the increase in the cost 
of living but also various other factors. 
We thus allowed more than cent per 
cent neutralisation of the cost of living 
for salary groups around Rs 70 per 
month. We think that the relief to be 
considered by the us now should take 
account of the increase in the cost of 
living alone. We should, however, make 
it clear that we have not arrived at any 
principles which we would like to follow 
for the grant of dearness allowance in 
future to central government employees. 
We, therefore, thought that the addi- 


MOVEMENT OF ALL-INDIA WORKING CLASS CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEX (1949=100) 


Pay range 

Amount of interim 
relief per month 

Rs 

Rs 

Below 85 

i5 

85—209 

25 

210-499 

30 

500—1250 

45 


(with suitable marginal ad¬ 
justments) 


The interim relief related to the Index* 
average of 218. 


Refonnc to the Index are to the All-India 
Work ng Class consumer Price Index (1949** 
100>. Th Index average refers to the 12— 
monthly average of this Index. 


1970-71 1971-72 




Mon¬ 

12-mon¬ 


Mon¬ 

12-mon¬ 



thly 

thly 


thly 

thly 



Index 

average 


Index 

average 

March 

1970 

218 

215.17 

1971 

224 

225.50 

April 

1970 

220 

216.17 

1971 

224 

225.83 

May 

1970 

222 

217.17 

1971 

224 

226 00 

June 

1970 

225 

217.92 

1971 

227 

226.17 

Jqly 

1970 

226 

218 58 

1971 

231 

226.58 

August 

1970 

227 

219.33 

1971 

236 

227.33 

September 

1970 

228 

220.17 

197t 

238 

228.17 

October 

1970 

230 

221.33 




November 

1970 

230 

222.58 




December 

1970 

226 

223.50 




January 

1971 

224 

224.25 




February 

1971 

224 

225.00 
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tional relief to be granted to them on 
the Index average reaching 228 should 
he in the form of an addition to the in¬ 
terim relief already granted. We would 
like to emphasise that the recommenda¬ 
tions which follow, for the grant of addi¬ 
tional interim relief, are in the nature 
of ad hoc concessions only. The con¬ 
siderations on which these recommen¬ 
dations are based might, therefore, 
have no relevance at all to the principles 
which we might adopt in our final Re¬ 
port. 

6 . We had stated in para 19 of our 
Report: “it would be reasonable to 
ensure that the lowest paid central 
government employees should not 
have to suffer a reduction in real terms 
which would take them below the mini¬ 
mum level considered appropriate by 
the Second Pay Commission 11 years 
ago”. We have taken this as a guiding 
principle for the determination of the 
additional interim relief also. The 
minimum remuneration of Rs 80 
per mensem (Rs 70 pay+Rs 10 dear¬ 
ness allowance), recommended by the 
Second Pay Commission at the Index 
level of 115, would amount to Rs 
151.7 per mensem when adjusted to 
the Index average of 218. Our 
recommendation for interim relief 
raised the total emoluments at the pay 
level of Rs 70 pm to Rs 156 pm, the 
difference being due to reasons which 
we indicated in para 25 of our Report. 
The adjusted value of the minimum 
remuneration fixed by the Second 
Pay Commission comes to Rs 158.6 
pm at Index average 228 as against 
Rs 151.7 pm at Index average 218. 
Wc are of the view that employees at 
this level should be given full compen¬ 
sation for this rise. On this basis, the 
compensation for these employees 
would amount to Rs 6.90 pm Round¬ 
ing off this figure, we recommend an 
additional interim relief of Rs 7 pm to 
employees drawing pay below Rs 85 
pm. 

7. Wc recommended grant of interim 
relief to employees getting pay upto 
Rs 1250 per mensem for considerations 
indicated in para 21 of our Report. 
These considerations continue to hold 
good and we recommend grant of addi¬ 
tional interim relief to employees gett¬ 
ing pay upto Rs 1250 pm. 

8 . The next point for consideration 
relates to the determination of the 
amounts of additional interim relief 
to employees in the pay ranges above 
the lowest slab. For grant of relief to 
employees in these pay ranges we have 
had regard to the overall neutralisation 

’Relevant extracts are reproduced in the 
Annexurc 1 
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percentages at the Index average 218 
and have adjusted these slightly in the 
light of the present objective of merely 
compensating for the increase in cost 
of living since then. 

9. Our recommendation in regard 
to the grant of additional interim relief 
to employees in the various pay ranges 
are as follows:— 


Pay range Additional 

interim 
relief per 
month 


Rs 


Below 85 7 

85-209 8 

210-499 10 

500-1250 J5 


(with suitable marginal 
adjustments). 


9.2 We recommend that the addi¬ 
tional interim relief should be treated 
sui generis as contemplated in para 25* 
of your Report. 

9.3 Wc would suggest that the re¬ 
commendations contained in paras 
28* and 30.2 * of our Report should 
mutatis mutandis apply to the additio¬ 
nal interim relief. 

10. As regards the date from which 
the additional interim relief should take 
effect, it would be seen that the Index 
average of 228 was reached in the month 
of September 1971. We, therefore, re¬ 
commend thdfr the additional interim 
relief should be granted with effect 
from October 1, 1971. 

11. The financial implications of thc- 
grant of additional interim relief sug¬ 
gested above are indicated in the An 
nexure II to this Report. The addi¬ 
tional interim relief is estimated to cost 
Rs 37 crores for a full year and Rs 
15.45 crores during the current finan¬ 
cial year. 

12. As the additional interim relief 
recommended by us takes into account 
the increases in cost of living up to the 
Index average 228, wc feel that it should 
not be necessary to grant any other 
compensation to the employees for 
this increase. 

12.2 We hope that the various mea¬ 
sures which the government have taken 
or might take would contribute to a 
reasonable price stability in future. If, 
however, despite all such measures, 
prices continue to rise, a review may 
be called for only when the Index aver¬ 
age reached 238. 

13. We are fully aware of the great 
strain on the financial resources of the 
central government at present on ac¬ 
count of the influx of the Bangla Desh 
refugees, assistance to states for na- 
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tural calamities and the additional com¬ 
mitments for defence requirements on 
account of the grave situation on our 
borders. We also realise that the addi¬ 
tional interim relief recommended by 
us would put a further strain on these 
resources. Nevertheless, the difficulties 
of the central government employees 
in the face of the steep rise in prices 
have to be appreciated. It is noteworthy 
that during the period March 1970 to 
September 1971 although the Index 
average rose by only 13 points from 215 
to 228, the rise in the monthly Index 
was by 20 points from 218 to 238. We 
do not consider that the low paid cent¬ 
ral government employees, or for that 
matter the employees in the middle 
salary groups, have enough resilience 
to absorb the impact of an increase in 
prices of this magnitude. Further, we 
feel that at this critical juncture when 
our Armed Forces are deployed to 
counter threats of external aggression, 
they should not have the slightest cause 
for misgivings that assurances given by 
the government regarding mitigation of 
the effects of price rises are being diluted 
in any way. If the general state of the 
country’s economy or the state of go¬ 
vernment’s finances warrant a freeze 
in wages, it should be of general appli¬ 
cability and not confined to the central 
government employees. Having re¬ 
gard to all these considerations wc 
are led to conclude that there is enough 
justification for the grant of the 
additional interim relief recommended 
by us. 

14. Wc would like to express our 
thanks to the Secretariat of the Commis¬ 
sion for the valuable assistance ren¬ 
dered to us in the preparation of this 
Report. 

Sdh 

Raghubar Dayal 
Chairman 
Sd;- 

Nihar Ranjan Ray 
Member 
Sdl- 

V.R. Pillai 
Member 
Sd /- 

A.K. Das Gupta 
Member 

Sd'- 

H.N. Ray 
Member Secretary 
New Delhi: 

Dated the 27th November, 1971. 

ANNEXUREI 

RELEVANT EXTRACTS FROM RE¬ 
PORT 

(Vide Paras 9.0 and 9.3) 

Para 26... “To avoid complica¬ 
tions and administrative difficulties, we 
accordingly suggest lor the govern- ]:| 

ment’s consideration that the interim 
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relief recommended by us should be 
treated sui generis and should not be 
taken into account for determining any 
other allowances or benefits which may 
be admissible to government employees 
on the basis of their pay. Corres¬ 
pondingly, it should not be take 
into account for determining the 
house rent payable by government 
employees. While we have no 
desire to go into further details and 
would be content to leave the matter 
for the determination of the govern¬ 
ment at the stage of issuing orders, we 
are of the view that the interim relief 
should be made admissible during leave, 
joining time or during periods of sus¬ 


pension in the same way as the dearness 
allowance is at present admissible dur¬ 
ing such periods.” 

Para 28. “Our recommendations re¬ 
garding interim relief are confined: 
to the regular employees and to those 
work charged employees who are nor¬ 
mally entitled to dearness allowance. 
We do not envisage the grant of inter¬ 
im relief to casual staff, to staff paid 
from contingencies, or to extra-de¬ 
partmental agents of the P &T Depart¬ 
ment for whom a separate committee 
is proposed to be set up. Contract em¬ 
ployees are to be remunerated in ac¬ 
cordance with the terms of the contracts 

ANNEXURE II 
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executed in respect of each employee 
and each case will therefore have to be’ 
considered on merits by the govern¬ 
ment.” 

Para 30.2 “The interim relief, as re¬ 
commended above, should be allowed 
to all regular central government em¬ 
ployees (including employees of union 
territories) and the personnel belong¬ 
ing to the All-India Services. The per¬ 
sonnel belonging to the Armed Forces 
should also be given the same amount 
of interim relief and in their case 
the reckonable pay for grant of 
interim relief may be determined in 
the same manner as the reckonable 
pay for grant of dearness allowance.” 


ADDITIONAL INTERIM RELIEF RECOMMENDED FOR VARIOUS PAY RANGES AND APPROXIMATE 

ESTIMATES OF COST 


Pay range (reckonable pay 

Estimated 

Existing 


Interim Relief 


Total 

Additional 

for Dearness Allowance) 

total 

rates of 

— 



amount 

cost per 


number of 

Dearness 

Interim 

Additional 

Total 

including 

month 


employees 

Allowance 

Relief 

Interim 

Interim 

existing 



as on 

(including 

granted 

Relief 

Relief 

D.A. and 



March 31, 

dearness 

at Index 

recommend¬ 

Col. 4 (a) 

Interim 



1970 

pay) 

average 

ed at Index 

4 4 (b) 

Relief Col 



(in lakhs) 


218 

average 228 


3-1-4 (c) 



2 

3 

4(a) 

4(b) 

4(c) 

5 

6 


(Rs) 


(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs) 

(Rs lakhs) 

Below 85 

8.02 

71 

15 

7 

22 

93 

56.14 

85—109 

6.67 

71 

25 

8 

33 

104 

53.36 

110—149 

4.84 

98 

25 

8 

33 

131 

38.72 

150- 209 

3.81 

122 

25 

8 

33 

155 

30.4S 

210- 399 

2.86 

146 

30 

10 

40 

186 

28.60 

400—449 

0.16 

160 

30 

10 

40 

200 

1.60 

450—499 

0.16 

164 

30 

10 

40 

204 

1.60 

500—542 

0.04 

As of 663 

45 

15 

60 

As-f 60 

0.60 

543—999 

0.34 

120 

45 

15 

60 

180 

5.10 

1000—1250 

Total 

0.04 

100 * 

45 

15 

60 

160 

0.60 

216.80 


As: Amount short of. 


(Rs in crores) 


Total cost per annum 

26.02 


f 10% for Union Territory employees 

2.60 

♦Except for marginal adjustments upto Rs 1119. 

-f Armed Forces Personnel 

8.46 


Grand Total 


37.08 
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About half a million villages 
need the power to see light 

so we’re becoming power conscious 


We’re aware of the possibilities of nuclear power. And we’re developing new 
capabilities to foster its growth. After all, 1200 MW nuclear power can energise 
25,800 additional tube wells; produce annually phosphatic fertilizer (206,000 tonnes 
P 2 O 5 ) nitrogenous fertilizer (370,000 tonnes N) and 50,000 tonnes aluminium; 
generate employment on farms for 1.4 million people; result in additional 
agricultural production of 9.4 million tonnes of foodgrain, 1.8 million tonnes 
potatoes, 11.2 million tonnes sugarcane. How do we know ? From a study 
made in Western U.P. So we’re using our energies to manufacture equipment 
that has never been made in India before—steam generators, end 
shields and calandrias for the atomic plants in Rajasthan and 
Madras—equipment that means more power for our people.^ 

Power production is one field of our activity 
Power Control is another. We design and 
manufacture a wide range of switchgear to 
control power. We do it by adapting foreign 
technology. And by developing Indian technical 
talents. It’s been our job for 30 years. Right now 
we have over 10,000 people. That excludes another 
10,000 or more, who work in the 600 ancillary units we 
have assisted and developed over the years. And 
each year we find we need more people to pool their 
talents with us. 


LARSEN &TOUBRO LIMITED 


INS 107 (R) 
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V. BALASUBSAMANIAN 


A Suddenly Spacious World 

Much mas changed in and with India over the last few months. Ail things 
indeed, things big or small, have been affected in varying ways. Our plans 
for this Annual Number, incidentally, have also had to be altered. 

It was our purpose originally that this special issue should discuss the 
further industrialisation of the country against the background of the progress 
which it has achieved in agriculture and in relation to the urgent demands 
of the people for the steady growth of employment opportunities and subs¬ 
tantial progress in the living conditions of the very poor and the poor 
among us who may be estimated to constitute about sixty per cent of our 
total population. This editorial concept has now been substantially revised 
although the bulk of this issue forming the later sections still discusses the 
present state of a number of industries and attempts to take note of the pro¬ 
blems faced by them and the opportunities opening out to them. 

The first section of this Annual Number which it has fallen to my lot to 
write has however had a different theme chosen for it by India’s military 
battle for survival. On the cover page is a war picture. This is the 
second occasion on which an Eastern Economist Annual Number has had to 
don the battle dress in a manner of speaking. The Annual Number 1966, 
which was published in December 1965, had on its cover a young warrior 
studying a radar screen. The theme then was “The Challenge of Self- 
Reliance”, a subject which was dictated by the nation's need for military secu¬ 
rity in the lighi of its experience of two aggressions which we have had 
to suffer, the earlier one in 1962 at the hands of the Chinese and the later 
one at the hands of Pakistan in 1965. After an interval of six years wc once 
again carry a military picture on the cover of an Annual Number and this 
time we do so with a feeling of pride and pleasure that the nation has suc¬ 
cessfully met the challenge of self-reliance and indeed a number of other 
challenges as well. 

At the time these particular lines are being written news have come in 
quick succession of the unconditional surrender of the occupation forces of 
Pakistan in Bangla Desh and India’s offer, unilateral and voluntary, of a 
cease-fire on the western front which the Pindi regime has accepted. All 
this is a turning point in the political and the military confrontation between 
the people and the government of India on the one hand and the military 
junta in Islamabad. It is, however, too soon to conclude that the war is 
over bar the shouting. Weeks, if not months, must pass before the mili- 
tarymen may leave off so that the political negotiators could take over. 
All the same it will not be too early even now to suggest that India has 
already won most of the battles which it has been necessary for her to win 
and that India need not lose the war which it is necessary for her not to lose 
if the Indian sub-continent, and not only India, is to reconstruct the lives 
of its people in ter ins of positive goals and achievements in political, econo¬ 
mic and social progress and the larger welfare which alone can render into a 
reality for the masses national legacies of culture or the civilisation which U 
claimed to be the heritage of the human race. 

It may not be an exaggeration perhaps to suggest that the events and 
experiences of the year that is now dosing have done more to change the 
course of the sentiments and thoughts of the people of our country than all 
else that has happened in the history of this country since it became inde¬ 
pendent. In the first place, India’s attitudes towards the international com¬ 
munity collectively and its various members individually are bound to 
be different hereafter from what they have been hitherto. I shall return to 
this point in detail later and here I would only mention that it is not only 
with Pakistan, as it remains after the war, that India will have to redefine 
its position and purposes. On the contrary, India’s foreign policy and 
external relations will necessarily have to be reviewed, reassessed and re¬ 
defined over the whole range of our dealings with international organisa¬ 
tions or individual countries across the world. 

Equally significantly, within India itself, the attitudes of its citizens to- 
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wards the various pislitical parties or 
Ui the government in power as well as 
the inter-relationships between the 
social, economic or other functional 
or even religious classes or communit¬ 
ies arc bound to undergo a qualita¬ 
tive transformation in terms of the 
ordeal from which the nation is trium¬ 
phantly emerging. Viewed in these 
lerms my task in writing the following 
pages has already assumed for me 
the attractions ol a stimulating intel¬ 
lectual exercise and the austere serious 
n;>s of a moral obligation. There are 


1'ms war has been called names 
.1 broad. It has been criticised as an 
avoidable war. an unnecessary war and 
even as a wanton war. There have also 
been people here and there who. how 
L\er, have ventured to suggest that, if 
,-\er there was a just war. this was it. 
Mr Woodrow Wyatt. writing in the 
\cir Slat,'.me* is one of them. But 
he, like so main other, who might 
dune his ucw, has given the wrong 
reasons for calling this war a just war. 

According to Mr Wyatt inis war was 
just because n was louuht to. pieservc 
the liberty ol *t bring freedom to 7s 
milium people who were bmlalL re¬ 
pressed because they warned to govern 
them selves. There have been certain 
statements made in India i I self hv 
India:is in authority or ol eminence 
which would appeal' to lend colour to 
this interpretation ol the character ol 
this war. The Prime Minister, for 
instance, has on several occasions spo¬ 
ken of this country has ing entered the 
light in order that the rau>e of human 
frecdotr might liiuvnph 

Pertinent Questions 

It seems necesxaiy to me that the 
iccoi'd should be set right oil this 
point. The simplest wav of attempt¬ 
ing to do this is to ask a couple oi 
questions. Would the government ol 
India have involved itself militaiilv 
with a mo' ement for Bangla Desh 
had the Vain a regime been able to 
suppress the Awami League swiftly 
vilhout causing or allowing millions 
of refugees to ilee into India'.’ Again, 
even if the Vain a regime had not 
been able u> crush the Awami League 
swiftly but had been forced into a 
prolonged, violent struggle with it. 
would "the government of India ha%e 
donned the mantle of a Lihcrator and 
gone to battle with Islamabad had 
not an integral part of the tragedy of 
Bangla Desh been the mass exodus 
from it into adjoining Indian terri¬ 
tory 7 the answers to these questions 
are obvious enough. However deeply 
Indians as individuals or even the 
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times when even the editing of an 
economic journal becomes an adven¬ 
ture of the spirit and, in this hour, 
when our nation stands vindicated in 
the courage and skills of its arms and 
above all in its willingness and ability 
to abide by its ideals, it is clearly the 
right of each and every citizen of this 
great country to take himself to his 
own eagle's eyrie and scan confidently 
and hopefully the horizons of a world 
become suddenly spacious. We and 
our country must now face the Chal¬ 
lenge of our Opportunities. 


Indian people as a whole might have 
sympathised with the political aspira¬ 
tions or the physical sufferings of the 
people of Bangla Desh. the govern¬ 
ment of India could not and would 
not have become militarily involved 
had it not been directly brought into 
the picture by being burdened with 
the responsibility of having to deal with 
quite a few million uprooted people 
flooding into its own territory. 

Primary C oncern 

It is significant that, in all the months 
following the bloody events of March 
in Bangla Desh, the government of 
India, while declaring its interest in a 
political settlement being reached bet¬ 
ween the Yahy a regime and the authen¬ 
tic leaders of the people in wha' was 
then Last Pakistan, had always been 
at pains {«> make it clear that, if it 
talked of the necessity of a political 
settlement of this kind, it was only 
because, without such a settlement, 
the refugees would not be willing or 
able to return to their homeland. 
India's political concern in other words 
was primarily with its own problem of 
the refugees and if its government was 
officially interested in a political settle¬ 
ment between the Awami League and 
the Yahya regime, it was only for the 
reason and to the extent that there was 
a direct connection between an ending 
of Islamabad's military campaign in 
Bangla Desh and India being enabled 
to rid itself of the economic, social and 
other burdens of curing for a vast 
refugee population the needs of which 
would have strained its resources to 
an unreasonable degree. 

It follows that, if this war was a just 
war. it was not because it was fought to 
make Bangla Desh safe for democracy 
or for helping the people of that land 
to assert their right to liberty. This 
war was a just war because it was a war 
which India could not have avoided 
fighting and which it had to fight if it 
was to protect its legitimate national 
interests. Every country or every people 
has a right to live its own life in its own 
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way so long as it does so without tread 
ing on the similar right or another 
country or other countries, it, wis 
precisely because the refugee influx 
interfered with this legitimate right of 
the Indian people that the government 
of India had to take a political and 
ultimately military interest in finding 
a solution to the refugee probleni 
The wur was forced on India not so 
much on that dark hour when Pindi\ 
butchering generals started their reieii 
of terror in Bangla Desh but when 
after driving millions from their hearth 
and homes to seek safety on Indian soil 
they allowed months to pass without 
making the least effort to create condi¬ 
tions which would have made it possible 
for these refugees to return to their 
homeland. This war was a just vvai 
for the simple reason that India had in 
fight it in its wholly justified seli 
interest. 

Nation Vindicated 

To say this, however, i> not to su«j 
gest that this war was not without ib 
own idealism. On the contrary, us 1 
have remarked earlier, our nation stand' 
vindicated not only in the courage ami 
skill of its arms but also in its willing¬ 
ness and ability to abide by its ideals 
The question is : What arc these ideals’ 
It would be not only arrogant but 
dishonest as well to claim that <nn 
national ideals include or have in¬ 
cluded the ideal of fighting for tin 
liberty of suppressed people every¬ 
where. Even the more recent history 
of the world has been replete with 
instances where we did not find ii 
necessary or possible to take such a 
high moral stand as a champion oi 
peoples oppressed by tyrannies. When 
Biafra bled, for instance, we sent neithei 
men nor munitions to the ibo pcoplr. 

U is in fact unnecessary for me to 
quote this or, indeed, any particulai 
instance to show that neither India noi 
any other country in the world htb 
taken military or even political action 
mainly for tile purpose of defending 
the threatened right to liberty of any 
people unless, of course, the national 
interests of the intervening country or 
countries had themselves become in¬ 
volved in one way or the other. To 
the Woodrow Wyatt dictum that \\ 
there was ever a just war. this was ii 
therefore, the obvious qualification miN 
be that there never had been a juM 
war in his sense of the phrase. \t the 
same time there have been just wars 
in other and quite legitimate meanings 
of the term and this war has been a 
just war because the government ol 
our country could not have failed to 
tight it without betraying the just right' 
of its citizens. This, if any, is the ideal¬ 
ism in this war and this idealism cannot 
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EASUN 

for INDUSTRIAL 

PROGRESS through 

Electrical,Mechanical and 

Structural Equipments & 
many other services 


■ HHE Power and Distribution 
Transformers 

a Easun Ottermill Switchgear-Oil 
Circuit Breakers; Air Circuit 
Breakers; Industrial and Cubicle 
type Switchboards; Fuse Switches ; 
Distribution Fuse Boards; Combined 
Fuse Units fitted with Fuse Switches; 
Overhead—Standard and miniaiure- 
Busbar Trunking; Rising Mains 
and Isolators 

■ Allis Chalmers Power Equipment 

■ CCI Tropodur Cables and Wires 

■ F & G Cables 

■ WMW Machine Tools 

■ Maschinenfabrik Reinhausen On-lohd 
Tap Changing Gears 



■ Electrical Stampings 

■ Marine Engineering Equipment and 
Services 

■ Complete Industrial Electrification 

■ General Engineering and Strurturrl 
Services 

■ Domestic, Rur,.!, Industrial and 
Public Water Supply Systems 

■ Pumps, Motors and Chlorinating 
Equipment 

■ Design, erection, supply, 
commission, testing, aftei-sales 
service and project consultancy, 
including complete substation 
work upto 220 kV. 

■ Exports 

■ Construction and Contracting 
Engineers 





EASUN ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
HACKBRIDGE-HEWITTIC AND 
EASUN LTD. 

ESWARAN & SONS ENGINEERS 
PRIVATE LtD. 

EASUN PRODUCTS OF INDIA 
PRIVATE LTD. 

Madras-1 

Offices at: 

Bombay: Kasturi Building, 

Jarr»8hodji Tata Road, Bombay-20. 

New Dnll:«: Jeevan Tara, 

5. Parliament Street. New Delhi-1. 
Calcutta: 20-A Camac Street, Calcutta-1 6. 
London: 446/447, Grand Building, 
Trafalgar Square, London W. C. 2N 5HD 



35 PANEL EASUN OTTERMILL SWITCHBOARD 



C.C.I. 

TROPODUR CABLES 



EASUN 
OTTERMILL 
CUBICLE TYPE 
SWITCHBOARD 
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UTTAR PRADESH FINANCIAL CORPORATION 

OFFERS 

SPECIAL CONCESSIONS FOR INDUSTRIES IN SPECIFIED BACKWARD DISTRICTS 

OF THE STATE 

Rate of Interest 

7% p.a. Effective (may be reduced to 6% p.a. (effective) if refinance from the l.D.B.1. is availed of and after an 
agreement with the gtatc Govr., which is under correspondence, is finalised). 

Margin 

10% to 2f % (as against normal margin of 25% to 50%). In case of technical entrepreneurs, the margin has 
been reduced to 10% if the loan amount does not exceed Rs. 5 lacs. 

Gestation , 

Longer gestation period for commencement of repayment upto 4 years, instead of 2 years, from the date of the 
first disbursement of the loan. 

Period of Repayment 

Longer repayment period upto 15 years. 

Reduction in other charges 

50% reduction in processing fee and legal charges and commitment levy. 

Exemption from Payment of Guarantee Commission 

Exemption from guarantee commission payable by small scale units, whose cases are referred to credit guarantee 
organisation, is borne by the Corporation on their behalf. 

For further details enquire from : 

(1) Head Office : 14/88, Civil Lines, Kanpur-l (Telephones: 66652, 64723, 53003 and 63412). 

(2) Branches : (i) 27/1, North Vijay Nagar Colony, Agra-4. (Telephone: 63729). 

(ii) 6/N-35, Rampur Bagh, Bareilly. 

(iii) 160, New Gandhi Nagar, Ghaziabad, (Meerut). (Telephone : 2491,. 

(iv) Shardanand Betia Hata, Gorakhpur. (Telephone : 1767) 

(v) 371, Civil Lines, Jhansi. (Telephone : 1253) 

(vi) Uniyal Lodge, Talli Tal, Nainital. (Telephone : 447). 

(vii) 68/2, Chandrika Colony. Sigra, Varanasi. (Telephone : 65449). 

DR. P. ASTHANA N. S. MATHUR 


DR. P. ASTHANA 
General Manager. 


Managing Director. 


FOR ANY 
TYPE OF 

SAVING 


FOR ALL 
TYPES OF 

FOREIGN 

EXCHANGE 

DEALINGS 


ANGLO FRENCH TEXTILE8 UNITED 

Mill Premises : 

CUDDALORE ROAD. MUDALIARPET 
PONDICHERRY-4 



Manufacturers and Exporters of : 

Cotton Textiles of Grey, Bleached, 
jjyed and Finished Sorts 
also Blended Fabrics 


LOANS 

FOR 

SMALL SCALE 
INDUSTRIES 
AND 

AGRICULTURE 


YOUR BANK 
WITH THE 
PERSONAL 
TOUCH 


BANK OF MAHARASHTRA 

Head Office: 1177, Budhwar Peth, Poona-2 


EXPORTS 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

(Upto Sept) 


Rs. 2.24 Crores 
Rs. 2.59 Crores 
R$. 3.42 Crores 
Rs. 2.69 Crores 
Rs. 3.80 Crores 
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therefore be related to any abstract 
virtue such as the defence of the oppres¬ 
sed everywhere. It is to be read in terms 
of our voluntary choice as a nation to 
practise a certain way of political life. 
This way of life is summed up by our 
national need to preserve the demo¬ 
cratic fabric of our political system and 
keep it free of those ideological, class 
or communal tensions which might un¬ 
dermine our national solidarity, threa¬ 
ten our political stability or hinder our 
economic progress. It was because the 
refugee influx and its foreseeable conse¬ 
quences threatened to hit us precisely 
at this point of our vital national 
interest that it became an imperative 
of our national policy to deal with it 


MisrORiANS have seldom succeeded 
in discovering or establishing the Truth 
of historic events. All that the best, 
meaning the most objective, of them 
have been able to do is to point to the 
historical truths, i.e., what, in the light 
of circumstantial evidence, might be 
believed to have happened. India, 
including the government of India, 
has had its share, fair or otherwise, 
of sympathisers or admirers abroad 
during its political and military con¬ 
frontation with Pakistan. But even the 
friendliest of them has not resisted 
the temptation to suggest that, what¬ 
ever might have been the other senti¬ 
ments or considerations which had 
prompted the government of India to 
act in the manner it did, its calculations 
could not have been entirely innocent 
of the opportunities offered to it by 
the Bangla Desh movement for weak¬ 
ening Pakistan in political and, parti¬ 
cularly, military terms. This is an 
assessment which, let it be said, has 
not failed to find support in some 
charters even within our own 
country. 

Pointless Argument 

In my view it would be pointless 
to enter into any fierce argument about 
this view of Indian attitudes or moti¬ 
vations. It would surely be more 
fruitful to concern ourselves with the 
objective facts, it is undeniable, for 
instance, that the militarism of Pak¬ 
istan, to which an edge had been given 
by the fact of Pakistan having passed 
into the control of successive military 
dictatorships, has been a constant 
threat to our national security and 
territorial integrity. This apart, the 
fact that we had to be ever on our 
guard against the possibility of aggres¬ 
sion by Pakistan has made for the 
continuous draining of our resources 
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not merely as best we could but also 
in the only way that was ultimately 
left open to us. In fact it could be 
argued that India had to fight in Bangla 
Desh in November-December in order 
to be able to send the refugees back 
only because our government had fail¬ 
ed earlier in March-April to send its 
armed forces just far enough across 
the border into what was then East 
Pakistan so that the tide of refugees 
could have been halted and contained 
before it could surge into Indian terri¬ 
tory. India, in other words, fought 
not so much to give democracy to 
Bangla Desh as to save its own demo¬ 
cracy from pressures which were not 
of its making. 


into defence preparedness and there¬ 
by impeded very seriously our develop¬ 
ment effort. It might appear to follow 
that any development which led to the 
breaking up of Pakistan into its consti¬ 
tuent units could be considered an ad¬ 
vantage by India. On deeper thoughts, 
however, a somewhat different view 
might appear to be at least good 
enough to be seriously considered. 

Mistaken Notion 

Most or us have been led to con¬ 
clude that the emergence of Bangla 
Desh out of a partition of Pakistan 
would be as much a factor of strength 
for us as it must be a factor of weak¬ 
ness for what would remain of Pakistan. 
This view has been vociferously ex¬ 
pressed in our country especially be¬ 
cause of our natural mood of exul¬ 
tation at the surrender of the Pakistan 
forces in Bangla Desh which marks the 
beginning of the effective functioning of 
the new state of the People’s Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Bangla Desh. It 
would, however, be worth our while to 
examine this notion rather carefully. 

To start with, wc must ask ourselves 
whether the breaking away of the 
eastern part of Pakistan is after all 
such a colossal net loss to the Pakistan 
that was or the Pakistan which re¬ 
mains. Tt is true that the western wing 
benefited economically in a way from 
the opportunity it had of exploiting 
the natural resources of what was 
East Pakistan. But it is by no means 
clear that the gains of this exploitation, 
whether it was in the form of the earn¬ 
ings of foreign exchange or in the form 
of other capital assets, made any ge¬ 
nuine contribution to the strengthen¬ 
ing of the capacity of Pakistan for 
development or defence. The avail¬ 
able facts u v and large suggest that 
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such wealth as was transferred from 
East Pakistan to West Pakistan, as 
they then were, had gone into the 
enrichment mainly of a small indus¬ 
trialist-militarist complex and conse¬ 
quently into the amassing of enormous 
personal fortunes by a limited number 
of individuals. If this assumption is 
substantially correct, it follows that the 
breaking away of what was East Pak¬ 
istan cannot by itself cause much eco¬ 
nomic loss or weakness to the eco¬ 
nomy of the Pakistan that remains 
because its people have only lost what 
in fact they had never possessed in the 
first instance. 

It would appear to be similarly true 
that, in terms of the defence needs or 
resources of the Pakistan that was or 
the Pakistan that remains, the break¬ 
ing away of what was (he eastern wing 
is again no loss really. Granted that 
Pakistan's main military interest was 
in defeating Indian arms in a war on 
the western front and occupying Kash¬ 
mir, it was clear enough that the east¬ 
ern wing as it was had not made and 
could not make any significant contri¬ 
bution to the military resources or 
defence effort of Pakistan as it was. 
On the contrary, Islamabad was as 
fully conscious as New Delhi was of 
the fact that, in any military confron¬ 
tation between Pakistan and India, 
the defence of the eastern wing would 
necessarily divert resources from Pak¬ 
istan's effort to force the issue in the 
west. The denouement of Dacca had 
merely confirmed the shared primary 
assumption of the general staffs on 
both sides that the eastern front would 
prove to be the soft under-belly of 
the Pakistan war machine. 

No Emotional Bond 

So much for the economic and 
military aspects of the real significance 
or utility of the eastern wing that was 
for the Pakistan that was. 1 he political 
worth had even less substance. Thanks 
to the fact that there had never been 
any psychological or emotional inte¬ 
gration between the east and the west, 
the 75 million people of the east could 
not make any contribution to the 
substance of the political personality or 
weight of the Pakistan that was. On 
the contrary, the growing discontent 
among the people of the east and their 
sense of frustration and resentment 
were stoking up volcanic fires in the very 
bowels of the old state. 

The Awami League’s sweeping victory 
at the polls on the basis of its six-point 
programme merely expressed the basic 
truth that the east’s political protest 
against the west had reached a point 
where the former had become an intol¬ 
erable political liability for any concept 
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of Pakistan which was in any way 
short of a very loose confederation 
in which the east would always 
be in a position to call the tune. 
Even if the Yahya regime had not 
blundered in a stupid and blood-thirsty 
manner in trying to stifle by brute 
violence the political aspirations of 
an aroused people, it would still have 
been true that, so far as the western 
wing was concerned, the eastern wing 
had ceased to be a political asset to it, 
if it ever was that. 

My broad conclusion, therefore, 
would be that the breaking away of 
what was the eastern wing and the 
resultant formation of Bangla Desh do 
not in themselves constitute an econo¬ 
mic, military or political loss to the 
Pakistan that remains. On the contrary 
the economy of this Pakistan is at least 
as viable as it ever really was. Its 
military strength or capacity have not 
suffered significantly if only because 
its military commitments and obligat¬ 
ions have now been so sharply scaled 
down. Finally, in political terms, the 
east wing had become so much of a 
political liability that its breaking away 
may even have improved the chances 
of the Pakistan that remains achieving 
a coherence or credibility which could 
never have been claimed for the Pak¬ 
istan that was. 

No Significant Loss 

If, apart from the traumatic expe¬ 
rience of the surrender in Dacca, the 
loss of lace its military-men have suf¬ 
fered and the hurt to its national 
prestige, the Pakistan that remains has 
not lost significantly in economic, mili¬ 
tary or political terms through the 
breaking away of what was East Pak¬ 
istan, what are the actual facts about 
the gains which are widely believed to 
have accrued to India? It may be said 
at once that an immediate and obvious 
gain to India is that conditions have 
been or may soon be created in Bangla 
Desh making it possible for the refugees 
to leave Indian territory and return 
to their homes and hearths. In this 
sense India’s overriding war purpose 
may be said to have been fulfilled or 
to be on the road to fulfilment. 

Otherwise, what are the political, 
military or economic advantages which 
India has garnered or is likely to gamer 
from the harvest of the war? In politi¬ 
cal terms the war or the cease-fire has 
not brought about any abatement of 
the Indo-Pakistan political antago¬ 
nism. On the contrary, Islamabad at 
the time of writing at any rate is not 
only in its usual vindictive mood but 
is in a positively vengeful frame of mind. 
It is that there has been a change of 
regime and that a political! has re- 
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placed a general as President. But it 
may be too hopeful and certainly too 
early to expect that the peaceful co¬ 
existence of Pakistan and India has 
become a matter simply of sincere and 
skilful negotiations. AH the political 
problems and complications of Indo- 
Pakistan hostility are still very much 
existent and alive. The emergence of 
Bangla Desh has not by any means 
solved any of these problems or simpli¬ 
fied any of these complications. It is 
in fact possible that Bangla Desh has 
made the situation if anything worse, 
for the rulers of Pakistan may well 
become determined to seek compen¬ 
sation for their failure in the east by 
working up their hostile attitudes against 
an India now become doubly disturb¬ 
ing and distasteful because of what it 
has had to do with the coming of 
Bangla Desh. If it is agreed that India 
needs, desires and has sought peace in 
the sub-continent it is evident enough, 
that this particular political dividend 
is not to be taken for granted merely 
because there is a Bangla Desh now 
where there was an East Pakistan 
before. 

More Loss than Gain 

As for the balance-sheet of military 
advantages and disadvantages, it is 
possible that India has lost more than 
it has gained. As I had mentioned ear¬ 
lier. the Pakistan war machine now 
has the advantage that it does not have 
to divert resources for the defence of a 
weak and vulnerable eastern front. 
By the same token India faces the 
disadvantage that the Pakistan that 
remains is in a position to concentrate 
its military energies or efforts on the 
western front which of course would be 
the only war front left for any further 
and future conflict between Pakistan 
and India. It is perhaps needless to 
add that two wars have shown that 
the western front is a hard nut to 
crack for the fighting forces of either 
side. In any future war fought in the 
west, India will have to pay very dearly 
indeed for territorial or other strategic 
gains since Pakistan’s military opera¬ 
tions in that region will be more inten¬ 
sive and single-minded. 

In the economic field there seems to 
be a general tendency in our country 
to assume that Bangla Desh represents 
a big bonus to our industry or com¬ 
merce. There is already talk of “Sonar 
Bangla” proving to be a rich source 
of raw materials for our industries 
and a potentially vast market for our 
manufactures. Enthusiasm of this kind 
needs to be sternly disciplined. In the 
first place it is only too obvious that 
the establishment of the international 
personality and viability of Bangla 
Desh, which can be brought about only 
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when a sufficient number of countries 
has accorded it at least d<> facto recogl 
nition, is going to be a fairly long and 
certainly laborious process. The resto¬ 
ration of civil administration and the 
regular functioning of the normal gov¬ 
ernment will again be a time-consuming 
process. Tt is important here to bear 
in mind the fact that the domestic 
politics of Bangla Desh are yet to 
take a shape which can endure over a 
period. In this recuperative or forma¬ 
tive period, Bangla Desh is bound to 
need a lot of nursing. This would 
mean that for some time to come 
India may have to devote considerable 
resources of its own to getting Rangla 
Desh going. 

No Bonanza 

Even over a longer period Bangla 
Desh may not prove to be the econo¬ 
mic bonanza for Indian industry or 
commerce which so many people so 
readily imagine that it will be. Apart 
from the point which I have already 
emphasised, namely, that Bangla Desh 
will be a net recipient of external assis¬ 
tance for many years, it remains to be 
seen what policies its government may 
adopt towards economic involvement 
with India. It is by no means certain 
that Indian industry or commerce will 
have the doors of Bangla Desh thrown 
open to it. 

In any case there is certainly no sur¬ 
plus of capital or production in the 
Indian economy itself to be spared 
freely for Bangla Desh. It is important 
not to overlook the basic truth that 
Bangla Desh is essentially a country 
of poor people. It is also a country 
with an inadequate industrial base 
and heavily dependent on subsistence 
farming. In the short period at any 
rate Bangla Desh is likely to indent 
considerably on our own industrial 
production and this would mean not 
so much that a new market has opened 
out for our industries as that our own 
domestic shortages of many essential 
commodities and manufactures could 
become further accentuated. 1 would 
grant that it is easy to be pessimistic 
about the prospects but it may still 
serve the cause of realism for us to err 
on the side of pessimism rather than 
indulge in wishful thinking. 

To sum up, then, it may be facile 
optimism on our part to assume that 
Bangla Desh is a total disaster to Pak¬ 
istan or that it is a colossal windfall to 
India. The balance-sheet of facts would 
appear to indicate that Pakistan may 
not have been weakened as much as is 
thought to be the case nor India streng¬ 
thened as much as it may appear to be 
by the transformation of what was 
East Pakistan into the new state of 
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Which means “Royal Aviation 
Company”. And in Dutch, that’s 
just fine. Because everyone in 
Holland knows we are the Royal 
Dutch Aviation Company. But 
elsewhere, we prefer to be called 
Royal Dutch Airlines. And by 
“elsewhere” we mean everywhere. 
Particularly in our 279 sales offices 
and b^ our 12,700 accredited travel 
agents, which we like to think of 
as our international embassies. 
Wherever you see our sign you can 
get help and a word of advice. 

Help in locating a business contact. 
Advice on almost any problem, 
business or personal. No matter 
which airline you fly. Although 
KLM is the one with the reputation. 
Of being the most reliable airline 
in the world. 


KLM 


ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
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Gopal works 
for Century Rayon 
8 hours a day 

Century Rayon looks after 
Gopal the other 16 hours 
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Gopal is one among 7000 workers at 
Century Rayon. He works an 8-hour shift. When 
he's off duty. Century Rayon strives to keep him off 
the everyday worries. 

Like lunch-break, for example. He doesn't have to 
worry if his food has not arrived from home. He gets 
his. at the subsidised canteen. A wholesome meal 
at a fraction of its cost. 

After work hours, Gopal returns home>a subsidised 
house in the Century Rayon Colony, to have his 
family under a roof. The next-to-factory colony also 
saves him the bother of transportation 
Medical help is within a 'calling’ distance. Leisure 
finds Gopal & his family playing indoor or outdoor 
games. Or, watching a movie with the family, once 
a week. Courtesy: his>welfare club. So the next day. 
Gopal returns to work a happy man. 

It takes a lot more to keep Gopal and his 6999 j 
colleagues happy. During the 16 hours they aren't ! 
working. 

Belief of Century: 

a happy worker is a happy company. 





Century Rayon I 

industry House, 159, Churchgate Reclamation. Bombay-20.' 
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Bangla Desh. India’s relations with manship from those whose responsible 
Bangla Desh will in fact be a very lity it is to formulate political and 
complicated problem demanding for economic policies for New Delhi in its 
its solution a very high degree of states- dealings with Dacca. 

India and Bangla Desh 


Right now Bangla Desh and India 
or Dacca and New Delhi, in their 
response or reaction to each other, 
are going through an intense emo¬ 
tional phase. Through a sense of shared 
success or consciousness of a common 
triumph runs a variety of emotions the 
dominant note of which is a passionate 
feeling of fraternity. Our thoughts, 
however, must soon turn towards figur¬ 
ing out the harsh realities of peoples 
and governments working together in 
determining the course and contents 
of the political and economic co-ope¬ 
ration between the two countries. 

Among the many urgent tasks which 
Bangla Desh and India jointly face 
there are two which are more urgent 
than the rest; and they are closely 
related to each other. There is the 
question of Bangla Desh establishing 
its juridical personality in an inter¬ 
national context and there is also the 
question of how long India’s armed 
forces should continue to stay in Bangla 
Desh. There is a cruel dilemma here. 
So long as India’s military presence 
persists on the soil of Bangla Desh 
it may be open to other countries to 
argue that the independence and sover¬ 
eignty of the new state have not been 
established or demonstrated to the 
extent necessary to validate its claim 
or demand to be recognised by other 
countries. As against this there is the 
fact that, so long as Bangla Desh is 
not accepted as an established fact 
by a sufficient number of countries, 
both Bangla Desh and India will be 
taking undue risks if Indian troops 
are withdrawn. 

The Best Course 

In my view the best course open to 
both Bangla Desh and India is to per¬ 
suade the government of the USSR, 
which has already made it clear that 
it accepts the legitimacy of the circum¬ 
stances in which the new state has been 
established, to extend formal recog¬ 
nition to Bangla Desh and its govern¬ 
ment in Dacca. Once the Soviet Union 
has taken this step a number of cast 
European countries may be expected 
to follow suit more or less immediately. 
This will provide Bangla Desh with a 
substantial international base to operate 
from and these developments may in 
fact precipitate the process whereby 
more and more countries round the 
world may be prompted either to 
extend legal recognition to Bangla Desh 


or at least deal with its government 
as the de facto authority in that land. 
It has been reported that the govern¬ 
ment of India would sponsor the mem¬ 
bership of Bangla Desh in the United 
Nations. But this is an action which 
surely must wait on a sufficient number 
of countries extending formal recogni¬ 
tion to the government in Dacca. 

As this attempt to get Bangla Desh 
formally recognised gets going, the 
government of India should start nego¬ 
tiating with the government of Dacca 
on the extent to which the latter would 
like to have an Indian military presence 
in Bangla Desh as well as on the precise 
nature of the functions and responsibi¬ 
lities of our armed forces which arc 
thus required to stay on. It is evident 
that until Pakistan’s attitude towards 
Bangla Desh becomes more reassuring 
than it is at present, Bangla Desh will 
need some military assistance against 
possible aggression from outside. Se¬ 
condly, it is only reasonable that, 
until the internal political situation 
stabilises and the new government at 
Dacca is able to organise a national 
army for Bangla Desh, that country 
will have to rely on Indian military 
assistant of a reasonable kind for 
purposes of maintaining domestic law 
and order. 

Military Presence 

The essential point here is that, 
while effective steps should be taken 
both by Dacca and New Delhi to get as 
much international recognition for 
Bangla Desh as possible, as quickly as 
possible, it should be made clear to 
the rest of the world that India's mili¬ 
tary presence in Bangla Desh will here¬ 
after be neither more nor less than 
what the government of Bangla Desh, 
in its discretion or judgment, consi¬ 
ders necessary whether for the defence 
of Bangla Desh or for restoring and 
maintaining law and order internally. 
A freely negotiated agreement freely ent¬ 
ered into by Dacca with New Delhi on 
the nature* and extent of any conti¬ 
nuing Indian military presence in 
Bangla Desh is of the very essence of 
the process of establishing the fact of 
Bangla Desh firmly in its international 
context. 

The issue of India’s military presence 
in Bangla Desh or its military assistance 
to the government of that country 
would constitute only one aspect of the 


larger political arrangement that has 
to be worked out between the two coun¬ 
tries. Whether India wants it or not, 
whether Bangla Desh likes it or not. 
there has to be a special political rela¬ 
tionship between the two for some time 
to come. What precisely ought to be 
the contents of this special relationship 
or how long its duration are matters 
which are clearly dependent on two 
factors. First would be the normalisa¬ 
tion of the diplomatic status of the 
new state and its relations with other 
members of the international commu¬ 
nity and the second the de facto if not 
de jure acceptance by Pakistan of the 
fact of Bangla Desh as a sovereign state. 

Avoid Big Brother Attitude 

It is obvious that the sooner a number 
of countries enters into diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Bangla Desh and the sooner 
Pakistan reconciles itself to Bangla 
Desh as a fait accompli , the easier it 
will be for Bangla Desh and India to 
rationalise the political relations with 
each other without any undue emphasis 
on a special relationship. While it is 
true that, thanks to the circumstances 
in which Bangla Desh came into being, 
there are bound to be arrangements in 
force for India co-operating closely with 
it in its difficult tasks of political stabi¬ 
lisation and economic reconstruction, 
a predominantly political special rela¬ 
tionship between the two is not a state 
of aifairs which either country would 
like to have continued indefinitely. 
It is not in the interest of either Bangla 
Desh or India that the latter should 
attempt or be expected to play Big 
Brother to the former. It is quite possi¬ 
ble that an alliance for regional security 
or regional economic co-operation may 
be found desirable in due course. It 
is possible again that such an arrange¬ 
ment could include other countries 
besides Bangla Desh and India in its 
embrace. But neither Bangla Desh 
nor India has anything to gain from 
trying to rush this kind of development. 
There is time enough for thought or 
action to take shape gradually where 
such prospects are concerned. 

The ordering of India's economic re¬ 
lations with Bangla Desh may prove to 
be as delicate and tricky a process as 
the regulation of their military or poli¬ 
tical association. The politically cons¬ 
cious and vocal, or otherwise articulate 
elements in Bangla Desh will naturally 
be hypersensitive to risks of India's 
private enterprise in industry or com¬ 
merce attempting to achieve a domi¬ 
nant or even influential position in the 
economy of Bangla Desh. A similar 
feeling of distrust is bound to bepresent 
also in respect of the government of 
India trying to advise the government 
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of Bang I a Desh on its economic policies 
or providing assistance to the latter in 
the form of administrative or even tech¬ 
nical personnel. Here again, both In¬ 
dian businessmen and the government 
of India should deliberately practise the 
virtue of patience and not attempt to 
do too much too soon. It must be our 
policy to see that Indian participation, 
government or private, in economic ac¬ 
tivity in Bangla Desh is limited to what 
not only the government of Bangla 
Desh but also public opinion in that 
country are prepared to invite, welcome 
and entertain as an asset to the pro¬ 
gress of the new slate. 

Mutual Interest 

It is only within the framework of this 
political self-restraint that India should 
endeavour to promote trade and com¬ 
merce or other forms of economic co¬ 
operation between Bangla Desh and 
itself. Here as in other matters it is 
best to give sufficient time to the go¬ 
vernment of Bangla Desh to find out 
for itself what would be to the good of 
the people of Bangla Desh in terms of 
the liberalisation of trade between the 
two countries or the association of 
Indian government or Indian private 
enterprise with the reconstruction and 
development of industries in the new 
state. Provided all this is clearly un¬ 
derstood and firmly kept in mind both 
Bangla Desh and India are certainly 
entitled to think in big and bold terms 
of the very considerable benefits which 
arc bound to accrue to both countries 
if they succeed in establishing intelli¬ 
gent links between their complementary 
resources or needs. While we may 
not yet speak of a common market, the 
people of Bangla Desh and India must 
be dense and dull indeed if they arc not 
properly excited by the possibilities of 
liberal commerce between them as a 
powerful means of strengthening the 
economics of both. 

Finally there is the task of arranging 
for the return and rehabilitation of the 
refugees. The importance which the 
government of India attaches to this 
mutter is obvious enough. \t is there¬ 
fore most gratifying that the govern¬ 
ment of Bangla Desh, for its part, has 
decided to accord the highest priority 
to (his process of refugee resettlement, 
hulia and its government are naturally 
interested in ensuring that all these re¬ 
fugees go back and here it is happily 
possible to expect the utmost co-opera¬ 
tion from Dacca. In these circums¬ 
tances it is reasonable to assume that 
some 80 per cent or more of the ten 
million or so of the refugees would 
have left India for Bangla Desh by the 
end of a period of three months. 

* 

A matter of some interest is whether, 
with the transformation of East Pakis¬ 


tan into Bangla Desh, there is the 
likelihood now of the earlier refugee 
populations returning to their former 
homeland. It is after all true that 
apart from the recent exodus about 
eight million or so of Hindus had earlier 
come over from Bangla Desh into India 
in a steady stream spread over some 
twenty years. They too were victims 
of a certain political situation and the 
question now is whether it is possible 
for Bangla Desh and India to contem¬ 
plate a process whereby such of these 
earlier refugees as may voluntarily 
choose to go back to the land of their 
birth could be allowed or assisted to do 
so. 

It is not strictly necessary to point 

India and 

Confused as Pakistan-Tndia relations 
at present are, it is at least clear that 
nothing is to be gained by the govern¬ 
ment of India or the people of this 
country wanting to push them to a 
neat and tidy conclusion. This would 
be true if only because the new Presi¬ 
dent of Pakistan and his administration 
will need time to feel themselves sure 
of their ground. Mr Z. A. Bhutto has 
many priorities to attend to and the 
more urgent of them relates to what 
must be his first consideration, namely, 
securing his own official position and 
stabilising his government. 

Salvage Operation 

Once Mr Bhutto has secured his 
domestic defences and his political rear 
he may perhaps feel free to think of 
what to do with the fact of Bangla Desh. 
Here he would naturally depend hea¬ 
vily on the extent of political or other 
support which he can expect from or 
might be promised by the United States 
or China in any effort that he might 
make to negotiate with the leaders of 
Bangla Desh a settlement which could 
by some means be made to look like 
a salvage operation. Here what view 
Washington or Peking takes of 
Mr Bhutto’s chances of success would 
naturally be far more important than 
what Mr Bhutto himself believes to be 
his prospects. 

Once Chairman Mao and President 
Nixon have made up their minds that 
Pakistan has to reconcile itself to writing 
off its loss in the east, Mr Bhutto may 
find it profitable to turn his thoughts 
towards the cease-fire between our coun¬ 
try and his and the problems that arise 
from it. In the meantime his highly 
imaginative or inventive brain may 
well be exploring ways and means of 
talking Mr Mujibur Rehman round to 
his own views whatever they may be, of 
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out that only a part of the earlier refugee 
populations may care to undertake the 
return journey. The point really is that 
such of them as would like to go back 
to Bangla Desh may perhaps be enabled 
to do so, partly because this would be 
only natural justice, and partly because 
this would be an impressive vindication 
of the liberal and secular principles 
which Bangla Desh desires to uphold. 
There is however no urgency about the 
return of the earlier refugees and this 
matter may be left to time and Bangla 
Desh to deal with although it may be 
true that there are so many old people 
among these immigrants that, in their 
case, justice delayed could Become jus¬ 
tice denied. 


Pakistan 

future relations between Pakistan that 
remains and the East Pakistan that was. 
Fortunately, apart from having to keep 
up pressure on Islamabad to release 
Mr Mujibur Rehman so that he may 
go to Dacca to assume the leadership 
of the people and the government of 
Bangla Desh, we do not have to be in a 
hurry to sort out the problems of the 
cease-fire or even help Mr Bhutto sort 
them out. The initiative here may well 
be left to the government of Pakistan. 
As it is, it suits us very well indeed 
to hold the disarmed regiments of 
Pakistan, which had surrendered to our 
troops in Dacca, prisoners of war for 
us long as Pakistanis unable to bargain 
seriously for their repatriation. It 
suits us even more, certainly to sit pretty 
all along the cease-fire line on the 
western front. This docs not mean 
that we can be callous to the plight of 
our own defence personnel taken pris- 
ner by the enemy on the western front, 
but the repatriation of these men could 
be effected through an agreement limi¬ 
ted to prisoners of war captured by 
either side in battles on that front. 

No Phoney Settlement 

There are of course political inno¬ 
cents and philosophical idealists among 
us to whom the continuance of this state 
of affairs could be most frustrating or 
annoying. They would demand that 
India must work for early peace with, 
Pakistan and the normalisation of rela¬ 
tions. Peace of course would be most 
desirable, but the conditions must be 
right. India just cannot afford any 
phoney settlement which may merely 
enable Pakistan to buy time 
for another attempt at aggression at its 
convenience. So far as this country is 
concerned the minimal conditions for 
peace are two. They are a formal de 
jure recognition of Bangla Desh by 
Pakistan and the abandonment of all 
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claims by Islamabad to the Indian terri¬ 
tory of Jammu and Kashmir and its 
disavowal of any interest in or inten¬ 
tions of continuing to challenge the 
accession of Jammu and Kashmir 
to India. It is only when the 
government of Islamabad is ready to 
think or talk in these terms that India 
could at all agree to negotiate a perma¬ 
nent and peaceful friendship with Pakis¬ 
tan in terms of agreed modifications in 
the present cease-fire line. 

Hall in Pak Court 

This naturally means that our country 
and its government must be prepared to 
wait and wait, perhaps, for some con¬ 
siderable time. Here, again, it is up to 
Mr Bhutto to show some action first 
and, once again, he will no doubt want 
to satisfy himself how far Peking or 
Washington may be persuaded to go 
in the direction of strengthening his 
bargaining position vis-a-vis India be¬ 
fore he reconciles himself to talking 
turkey with the government of India. 
I am not implying that India has nothing 
to gain from working for an early peace 
settlement with Pakistan. It certainly 
docs no good to any country to be on a 
hostile footing with another, especially 
when the two happen to be neighbours. 

It is, again, admittedly not a healthy 
situation for opposing armies to be 
poised eye-ball to eye-ball across a 
cease-fire line. But the point is that, 
due to obvious historic circumstances, 
India having peace with Pakistan has 
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become dependent on Pakistan ceasing 
to be in a position to commit acts of 
aggression against our country from 
time to time. 

Curb on Militarism 

It may readily be recalled that, 
when the Yahya regime launched 
the so-called pre-emptive strike 
at our aerodromes on the evening of 
December 3, the one thought that had 
surged through the minds of our people 
was that this time India’s defence 
forces should keep fighting until Pakis¬ 
tan's war machine was crippled. For 
certain reasons the war has not lasted 
long enough for India's armed forces to 
achieve this particular result. But this 
does not mean that India should not 
exploit its political or military advan¬ 
tages, as they obtain now, for at least 
weakening decisively the militarism of 
whatever regime may be functioning 
from Islamabad now or in the future. 
It would be dangerous complacency to 
assume that a diminished Pakistan is 
no longer in a position to be a military 
problem for India. 

This apart, the fact has to be reckoned 
that the government of India is under 
certain limitations in entering into peace 
negotiations with Islamabad. Our na¬ 
tion certainly resents the death of a 
number of its young men in the wanton 
wars which Pakistan has been forcing 
on it. In addition to this emotional re¬ 
action, there is the prosaic but deaden¬ 
ing fact that Pakistan by its military pre¬ 
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parations and warlike postures has 
been making it impossible for this 
country for some 25 years to devote its 
energies to its own economic and social 
problems. On top of all this is the 
agony and anguish which this country 
and its people have so recently suffered 
when millions of terror-stricken men, 
women and children swarmed into its 
territory in flight from the unspeakable 
horrors and atrocities which were com¬ 
mitted by the troops of Pakistan in 
Bangla Desh. 

Unacceptable Terms 

In these circumstances, any peace 
negotiation which would involve India 
withdrawing from the strategic posi¬ 
tions it had occupied on the western 
front during the war, without a quid 
pro quo from Pakistan in the form of 
its recognition of the Indian territory 
of Jammu and Kashmir as a part of 
India would be clearly unacceptable to 
public opinion in this countiy. This 
being so any suggestion that India 
should buy the friendship and goodwill 
of Pakistan in the alleged interests of 
sub-continental peace by agreeing to 
negotiate the future of the Kashmir 
Valley with Islamabad, from whatever 
quarters it may come and with whatever 
motivations it may be made, will cer¬ 
tainly be considered by the Indian 
people by and large as an outrageous 
and even obscene suggestion. India has 
been accused in some quarters of want¬ 
ing to break up even the Pakistan that 
remains. India need not and does 
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not have such r a detailed interest in 
tthat happens in or to Pakistan so long 
a s what does happens there does not 
threaten its own security or well-being, 
rf Pakistan breaks up further, it will also 
be due to the folly of Islamabad just 
a'Uhe breaking up in the casl was. 

[ndia may not be particularly sorry if 
the people of the Pakistan that remains 
decide that some re-structuring of that 
country or that state is needed, nor is 
there any reason for us to be particu¬ 
larly happy if Islamabad manages to 
thrive as the capital of all of its present 
territory. India could readily grant 
that if Islamabad is able to do so it 
would be so much the better for Isla¬ 
mabad. 

By the same token, if the people 
of Pakistan of their own free will, 
want to make changes in their consti¬ 
tution or structure, all that India 
may or need say about it is that those 
people must be knowing what is good 
for them. So far as India itself is con¬ 
cerned, its people are certainly not 
going to allow Islamabad to break any 
part of India off it. 

Rewarding flic Aggressor 

Suchofusasmay be imagining that 
,uir country could agree or our 
government will be able to nego¬ 
tiate peace with Pakistan by having 
ihe Kashmir Valley placed on the 
negotiating table must realise that 
what their suggestion means is that 
Pakistan should be handsomely re¬ 
warded with territory by India for wag¬ 
ing unsuccessful wars with it three times 
m six years. Victory in war has no 
doubt brought victors illegitimate gains 
sometimes, but why should defeat in a 
war be allowed to secure the recom¬ 
pense of territory to the vanquished to 
which that party is not in any case 
entitled? 

To sum up, India is under no pressing 
need to negotiate with Pakistan on the 
western front. In the east it would 
certainly be advantageous to have Bang- 
la Desh recognised as a fait accompli 
by Pakistan. But here we have the 
bargaining counter of Pakistan’s pri¬ 
soners of war. Their repatriation should 
certainly be made a condition of Pa¬ 
kistan extending de jure recognition to 
’die government of Bangla Dcsh. It is 
unnecessary and it is in fact not possible 
for the government of India to offer any 
concessions to Pakistan in the west in 
return for the recognition of Bangla 
Desh by the latter. A settlement in the 
west must be related firmly to the for¬ 
mal abandonment by Pakistan of its in¬ 
terest in the Indian territory of Jammu 
and Kashmir. I realise that India may 


have to live without benefit of peaceful 
relations with Pakistan for quite some 
time before Pakistan recognises the rea- 

India and the 

Tin present President of Pakistan 
claims to have learnt a lesson or drawn 
a moral from the tragic experiences of 
his country. Mr Bhutto reportedly rea¬ 
lises that Pakistan is not big enough or 
important enough in international 
affairs to indulge in the game of play¬ 
ing one super power against another 
or other super powers. He conse¬ 
quently has declared it to be the foreign 
policy of his administration to try to be 
on friendly relations with all the three 
super powers, namely, the United 
States, the Soviet Union and China. 
Whether he succeeds in his implementa¬ 
tion of this policy or not, it is clear 
enough that this is a sensible course for 
any government in Pakistan to follow. 

Indo-Soviet Alliance 

I would venture to suggest that for 
India loo this could be a necessary and 
desirable direction of foreign policy. 
Right now we are undeniably aligned 
closely to the USSR. It will be futile 
to deny that the Indo-Sovict Treaty of 
Friendship and Co-operation has been a 
powerful support to us militarily, dip¬ 
lomatically and otherwise in our con¬ 
frontation with Pakistan as well as in 
our countering the pro-Pakistan moves 
and manoeuvres of Washington and 
Peking in the United Nations. 

It may tempting to speculate 
whether China would have .staged a 
military diversion in favour of 
Pakistan or whether the Nixon admi¬ 
nistration might have been even rasher 
than it was with its gunboat diplo¬ 
macy had there been no alliance between 
the Soviet Union and India of the na¬ 
ture of the Indo-Sovict Treaty. It is 
also possible to wonder whether, but for 
India’s new links with the Soviet Union, 
the US President would have chosen to 
take such a definitely anti-Indian stand 
as, he has done. On any reading of the 
situation or its possibilities, the alliance 
between the Soviet Union and India, 
however, has been decisive in many 
ways and has on the whole been of a 
very considerable military, diplomatic 
and political advantage to our country 
during the critical period of the libera¬ 
tion of Bangla Dcsh. 

Not unnaturally then Soviet prestige 
and Soviet influence have acquired new 
dimensions not only in the thinking 
of our government hut also in the minds 
of the people of our country. It is 
likely, consequently, for Moscow and 
New Delhi to come increasingly closer 


lities, particularly with regard to 
Kashmir, (ndia, however, can afford 
to wait. 

Super Powers 

to each other and while none of us need 
assume that this process must necessari¬ 
ly make for the major partner of this 
alliance acquiring a voice in the poli¬ 
cies and affairs of its companion, it 
would be unrealistic to shut our eyes 
to the possibilities of a special relation 
ship developing between New Delhi and 
Moscow. 

Even if we may trust our present 
government to look after the national 
interests as it sees them, wc must 
be aware of the likelihood of Soviet 
views and advice playing a significant 
part in the thinking or functioning of 
Nevv Delhi, particularly in the sphere 
of international relations. I am not 
suggesting that India’s foreign policy 
is in the danger of becoming mortgaged 
to Moscow but it is certainly very much 
on the cards that Mrs Gandhi's administ¬ 
ration will hereafter habitually take care¬ 
ful note of the Soviet aspect when it 
takes important decisions on foreign 
policy. 

Domestic Policy 

There is also the question of Ju»\v fai 
the government of India's domestic 
policies may be influenced by its Soviet 
connection. In the political field the 
CPr may prove to have augmented its 
respectability even if not acceptability 
as a force in national affairs, it is true 
that governments in other countries 
have found it possible to reconcile 
their being recipients of military or dip¬ 
lomatic assistance from the USSR with 
a domestic policy of harsh repression 
of even Moscow-oriented communist 
forces. In the circumstances of oui 
country it is perhaps not necessary 
normally to resort to the police power 
of the state in dealing with political 
movements and since the Communist 
Parly of rnclia has been professing its 
faith in the constitutional procedures of 
parliamentary democracy, there is not 
any obvious justification for its legiti¬ 
mate political activities being curbed by 
the police power of the state. 

This being so, the Communist Party 
of India is in a remarkably advantage¬ 
ous positionto exploit to its political ad¬ 
vantage the goodwill which the Soviet 
Union commands in our country at 
present and since this party has already 
succeeded in establishing more or less 
good working relations between its 
leadership and Mrs Gandhi's party and 
government, it may he expected that 
one side-effect of the special relation- 
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ship that has been developing, between 
India and the Soviet Union wpuld be 
to facilitate the political functioning 
and progress of the Communist Party 
of India inthis country. It is to be hoped 
that this progress would be mostly, 
even if not exclusively, at the expense 
of other leftist forces such as the pro- 
Peking CPM or the extremist Naxalites. 

Economic Policy 

In the economic field, the Soviet in¬ 
fluence may encourage the government 
of India to talk with greater abandon 
of its commitments to and the glories 
of radical socialism. The government’s 
domestic economic measures may be 
expected to assume an increasingly so¬ 
cialist character, with a continuous ex¬ 
pansion of governmental presence or 
uctivity in industry and commerce. 
Apart from this ideological impact of 
the Soviet link, certain specific economic 
consequences could also be envisaged. 
For instance, there will be increase in 
the momentum of New Delhi’s steps for 
promoting trade between the Soviet 
Union or other Soviet bloc countries 
and India. It is not very likely that di¬ 
rect Soviet industrial collaboration with 
India will record any significant in¬ 
crease at least in the near future. But 
it is highly possible indeed that in the 
area of defence or defence-oriented 
production the Soviet Union may come 
to play an increasingly larger role of 
participation or assistance. India’s 
commerce with the Soviet Union in 
arms and ammunition will of course 
grow in volume and variety. 

The government of India's Soviet 
connection will naturally have a bearing 
on New Delhi’s relations with the other 
two super powers. This would be parti¬ 
cularly true of the future course of 
its relations with Peking. It is a fashion¬ 
able belief at present that China has 
been mean and nasty to us as usual in 
our problems and troubles with Paki¬ 
stan. I am inclined to favour a somewhat 
contrary view. I believe that Peking 
for reasons of its own, had maintained 
and is maintaining what is in essence a 
posture of neutrality between Pakistan 
and our country. It is true that China’s 
Prime Minister has been making diplo¬ 
matic noises in favour of Pakistan, but 
it is worth noting that, in terms of 
ctfective action as distinct from diplo¬ 
matic rhetoric whether in the UN or 
outside, Peking has done very little 
indeed to complicate matters for this 
country in its military showdown with 
Pakistan. The fact that the Chinese go¬ 
vernment had waited for the Indo- 
Pakistan war to end to make its allega¬ 
tion of border incursions against India 
only confirms this reading that Peking 
has chosen to keep its options open. 

With, Bangla Dcsh an accomplished 
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fact, Peking is bound to re-examine its 
foreign policy assumptions relating to 
south Asia and this is a context in 
which India may be able to explore pos¬ 
sibilities of continuing a working rela¬ 
tionship to mutually tolerated co-exis- 
tence between our Chinese neighbour 
and ourselves. Much would of course 
depend on what kind of ambitions Pek¬ 
ing chooses to entertain of extending its 
sphere of influence if not more direct 
authority to Bangla Desh through such 
means as ideological propaganda or 
internal subversion. If it becomes a 
recognisable objective of Chinese 
foreign policy to attempt to take 
over Bangla Desh for Maoism, 
India will of course have no option but 
to organise its defences in time. But 
so long as this is not the case, India has 
every reason for pressing forward with 
the normalisation of its diplomatic re¬ 
lations with China and working a 
reasonable settlement of frontier dis¬ 
putes and the establishment of a 
peaceful border between China and 
India. 

Relations with USA 

Finally, there is the United States 
or rather the government of the 
United States as it is at present being 
run by President Nixon and his 
National Security Adviser, Dr Henry 
Kissinger. Right now, the name of 
America does not certainly make the 
sound of music in Indian ears. But 
I would suggest that the people of 
this country should be mature enough 
to make a distinction between the 
American nation and the majority of 
individual Americans on the one hand 
and the American government on the 
other and between the American govern¬ 
ment and the present Nixon adminis¬ 
tration. We, with our philosophical 
knowledge of and practical training 
in democracy, ought not to find it too 
difficult to draw these essential distin¬ 
ctions. 

Although the government in a demo¬ 
cracy more truly represents the people 
than the government in a totalitarian 
society, it is a benevolent paradox of the 
democratic political system that at any 
particular moment the government in 
power may act or think in a certain 
way while the country as a whole or a 
majority of the people of the country 
may hold opinions critic&l of that 
government's conduct. In the parti¬ 
cular case of the genocide committed 
by the Pakistan army in Bangla Desh 
or the rights and wrongs of the Indo- 
Pakistan conflict, the Nixon administ¬ 
ration has certainly not been speaking 
or acting for the American people. 
The liberal sections of the US press, 
which are a significant force in mould¬ 
ing public opinion in that country, have 
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generally been forthright in their con- 
damnation of Pakistan and the policies 
of the Nixon administration and have 
by and large been willing to look sym¬ 
pathetically at the movement for 
Bangla Desh and objectively at India’s 
attitudes and policies. 

Eminent Americans holding leading 
positions in the political and public life 
of their nation have been pulling no 
punches in denouncing the Nixon stand 
on Bangla Desh or the Ihdo-Pakistan 
conflict. The business leaders in the 
United States and the heads or senior 
executives of American firms in our 
country have unhesitatingly raised their 
voices in dissociating themselves from 
the pronouncements or judgments of 
President Nixon or his spokesmen on 
the Indo-Pakistan conflict. These dis¬ 
plays of democratic dissent and protests 
have been most impressive indeed and 
they are relevant to any fair or even 
proper assessment of the basic attitudes 
of the American people towards the 
people of our country. The hostile 
moves of the Nixon administration, re¬ 
pugnant as they must be to u$, must 
therefore be treated strictly as an un¬ 
fortunate inter-governmental relation¬ 
ship between Washington and New 
Delhi rather than as an Indo-American 
problem. 

Most Important Question 

Nevertheless, in practical terms, so 
far as Mr Nixon, as the President of the 
United States, is running its govern¬ 
ment and so long as he elects to hold 
the views he does, our country and 
our government will have to deal firmly 
with the political and diplomatic prob¬ 
lems which Washington’s policies may 
create for New Delhi. The most im¬ 
portant question here would be not 
whether the US government recognises 
Bangla Desh or not; that recognition 
must come sooner or later and both 
Bangla Desh and India could afTord to 
wait for this inevitable decision. 

What must concern us is to what li¬ 
mits, even in the changed circumstances- 
the Nixon administration is prepared to 
carry on the traditional Washington 
policy of sustaining Pakistan’s military 
potential as a counter-weight to India’s 
larger physical and political presence in 
the sub-continent. If Mr Nixon decides 
that the United States should, either 
directly, or indirectly through certain 
countries in west Asia including 
Turkey, Iran, Jordan and Saudi Arabia, 
re-equip Pakistan’s war machine. 
Islamabad will once again be in a 
position to hurl threats of war at 
India. 

Meanwhile there is indeed very little 
that the government of India can do to 
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-■revent a further serious deterioration 
jg iado-US governmental relations, 
r do not pretend to know how much 
scope thereis in the American political 
system for the eminent or influential 
Americans, who disagree violently with' 
their President’s policies towards India, 
to bring pressure on him to change his 
ways and it would of course be fantastic 
to suggest that the next presidential elec¬ 
tion in the United States will be decided 
on Nixon’s policies for India as the 
American people j udge them. But it is to 
be hoped that at least in the Congress, 
whei e opinion seems to be almost unani¬ 
mous on the need for the United States 
getting out of Vietnam, there would be 
effective resistance to any major foreign 
policy commitment on the part of the 
Nixon administration, which may saddle 
the United States with obligations for 
perpetuating a state of conflict and ten- 
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sions in the Indian sub-continent. 

If it is true that the American people 
are tired of military involvement, direct 
or indirect, in Asian situations — and 
there is no reason to suspect that this 
is not the state of feeling in the United 
States—it should surely be possible for 
American public opinion to make itself 
felt on President Nixon’s further think¬ 
ing on Indo-American relations. It is 
rather regrettable that, so far as New 
Delhi and Washington are concerned, 
any positive initiative can come only 
from the Nixon administration; re¬ 
grettable because, thanks to his obses¬ 
sion with his mission to Peking, Mr 
Nixon and his advisers seem to have 
conditioned themselves to be impatient 
or intolerant of any other issue of fo¬ 
reign policy which would appear to 
intrude into their tidy schedule for the 
China summit. 


India and Its Economy 


From the foregoing account of the dip¬ 
lomatic or other pressures to which 
India’s external relations are likely to 
be exposed in'the future and the diplo¬ 
matic options that may be open to the 
framers of our foreign policy it will be 
seen that this country must brace itself 
to face a variety of challenges. Provided 
it approaches these problems intelli¬ 
gently and in a dispassionate manner 
we may find in these very challenges 
opportunities for maturing as a nation 
willing and able to assume its interna¬ 
tional responsibilities in a calm and pur¬ 
posive frame of mind and steadily work 
its way up into the community of na¬ 
tions as a force in Asian affairs and an 
influence in world politics. 

Game of Power Politics 

It is important that this country 
should move towards this goal and this 
not so much because it will be merely 
a matter of national self-assurance or 
prestige as because it is only in this 
manner that India may be able to protect 
its national interests effectively when¬ 
ever occasion demands it. Given the fact 
that the super powers are so obviously 
intent on their own separate games of 
power politics and that they have not 
outgrown their faith in concepts of 
spheres of influence, balance of power, 
gunboat diplomacy and the like, it is 
very important that middle countries 
such as India should develop for 
themselves sufficient voice and weight 
in world counsels or world affairs so 
that they could see to it that they are 
not made pawns whether in the confron¬ 
tations between the super powers or 
deals among them. In this sense India 


must take the challenge of world forces 
to which it has now become more 
clearly exposed than ever before as a 
series of opportunities for developing 
its capacity for survival and progress 
in strength. 

Promising Chances 

It is, however, in the area of its eco¬ 
nomic affairs that India has the most 
promising chances of exploiting the 
challenges it is faced with as so many 
opportunities open to it. Right now 
the Nixon administration's arrogant 
suspension of development aid to our 
country has shaken us out of our com¬ 
placency. We have now been made to 
realise that substantial dependence 
on inter-governmental aid, however 
helpful it may have been to us in the 
past, should not be allowed to become 
a normal long-term feature of our 
development financing. Irrespective 
of Washington’s attitudes and actions 
in-the future in respect of economic 
aid to our country, our government 
should start working out a new ap¬ 
proach to the mobilisation of external 
resources for our development. 

This policy must move forward in 
four directions. First there should be a 
conscious de-escalating of our expec¬ 
tations of inter-governmental aid not 
only from United States but also from 
other countries including the Soviet 
Union. Secondly and simultaneously, 
we should try to build up energetically 
other sources of external capital and 
this would mean that, where the private 
enterprise economies are concerned, we 
must frame hereafter a forward-looking 
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policy for encouraging foreign private 
investments in our industry. 

It is relevant to mention here an in¬ 
teresting experience of our own country 
in the very recent past. When the 
Nixon administration partially halted 
the flow of US government aid to our 
country’s economy, or otherwise acted 
in a manner which demonstrated the 
pro-Islamabad or anti-New Delhi bias 
of Washington, business opinion in 
the United States as well as high- 
placed American entrepreneurs and 
business executives functioning in 
India did not hesitate to raise 
their voices in criticism of their 
government’s policy and in sympathy 
with India's problems and motivations. 

It is therefore certainly not fanciful to 
suggest that, had our government’s 
economic policies in the past been such 
as to have encouraged the emergence of 
a large presence of foreign investments 
and entrepreneurship in our economy, 
we could have built for ourselves a 
powerful pillar of support for our 
foreign policy. 

Foreign Capital 

It seems to me that one of the ways in 
which we can have effective influence on 
the policies and attitudes of foreign go¬ 
vernments in relation to our government 
could be to offer all legitimate en¬ 
couragements to foreign capital and 
management to establish an interest in 
our country's political stability and 
economic progress. It is worth bearing 
in mind that while national govern¬ 
ments can often act in a shortsighted 
manner, international capital, which is 
truly a world force, is more likely to 
function without being inhibited by 
chauvinistic and jingoistic considera¬ 
tions and thereby serve as a construc¬ 
tive and harmonising factor in interna¬ 
tional relations. This immense political 
advantage of foreign capital apart, it is 
clearly a necessity for us even for purely 
economic reasons to try to improve our 
access to external resources other than 
inter-governmental aid once we have 
concluded that it is in our national inte¬ 
rest to reduce progressively our reliance 
on inter-governmental development 
assistance. It follows that the possibi¬ 
lities of foreign capital are therefore 
not to be ignored if we would at all 
claim to be realistic about not depending 
unduly on foreign governments for the 
growth of our economy. 

In the third place, in addition to cul¬ 
tivating foreign capital as g means of 
lessening our need of inter-governmental 
development aid, wc should start acting 
in concert with other countries, both 
aid-giving and aid-receiving, for 
bringing about a progressive interna¬ 
tionalisation of development aid. 
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The aim here should be to ensure 
that, from now on less and leas aid 
is controlled by inter-governmental 
bilateral agreements and more and more 
aid channelled through international 
institutions particularly the World 
Bank group. It is worth noting that 
enlightened opinion in many majoF aid¬ 
giving countries is very much in favour 
of such a trend being encouraged. Whe¬ 
ther as a part of developing a new 
structure of international monetary 
relations or separately, action should be 
initiated towards mobilising develop¬ 
ment funds through international orga¬ 
nizations and dispensing development 
assistance through the machinery of 
these institutions. 

International Aid 

I am aware of the fact that there are 
some aspects of the internationalisa¬ 
tion of development aid which 
may not be wholly advantageous to our 
country but this is not a matter which 
we can afford to consider in a narrow 
spirit. Provided we are clear in our own 
mind that it is on the whole in our inte¬ 
rest to have development assistance 
shifted from inter-governmental to 
international channels wc should be 
prepared to accept some losses on the 
roundabouts for the sake of important 
gains on the swings. 

Finally, the nation will naturally have 
to redouble its efforts not only for de¬ 
veloping export surpluses but also for 
organising its export production in 
such a way that its merchandise is truly 
competitive in world markets. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that the 
worth to our country of a unit of its 
exports is what our country can buy 
from abroad with that unit. Therefore, 
while by exporting more we would cer¬ 
tainly be able to increase our capacity 
for importing more, we should also 
pay attention simultaneously to the 
efficiency and productivity of our ex¬ 
port effort in terms of the value of the 
goods which could be imported with 
one unit of exports. Here it is specially 
necessary to note that, since countries 
with socialist economies cannot provide 
us development capital either through 
private channels or through interna¬ 
tional agencies such as the World Bank, 
it is all the more important that if we 
are to reduce our dependence on their 
governments for development aid, we 
should attempt to build up our exports 
to such countries as much as possible, 
as fast as possible. Here, too, it is 
essential that we should pay attention to 
the all-important aspect of the terms 
of trade so that our export prices may 
be reasonably related to the prices of 
our imports. 

It follows that there is no point in 
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our being content merely with making 
empty political gestures against foreign 
governmental aid or declaiming from 
public platforms against the US or 
other foreign governments tying politi¬ 
cal strings to their development assis¬ 
tance. What our government and 
our business community should do is 
to apply their minds positively to eft* 
ploring and nursing other sources dr 
channels of external capital so that there 
could be a genuine diminution of our 
dependence on foreign governments for 
development finance. 

As is to be expected the doctrine of 
import substitution is being almost 
fanatically advocated these days. The 
tendency has been to identify import 
substitution with self-reliance. This of 
course is illogical and unreasonable* 
Self-reliance really means that a county 
should organise an economy which is 
productive enough to meet its consump¬ 
tion needs mainly through its own out¬ 
put of goods and services, while also 
generating enough export surpluses for 
paying its import bills. Self-reliance is 
therefore not the same as self-sufficiency, 
a concept which could betray us into 
crude blundering in the management of 
our economic resources. 

Defence Production 

There are of course certain areas of 
production such as some categories of 
defence production where costs become 
a secondary consideration, the prime 
purpose being the establishment of re¬ 
liable sources of supply which would be 
accessible to us in times of emergency or 
in critical situations. Self-sufficiency is 
therefore a respectable enough assump¬ 
tion but only in a special context. Other¬ 
wise wc should not confuse self-reliance 
with self-sufficiency or exaggerate the 
principle of import substitution to a 
point where a poor country such as ours 
is needlessly deprived of the advantages 
of international division of labour or 
the benefits of international mobility 
of capital or know-how. 

At a time when it is very much to 
India's interest to provide leadership 
to developing countries in working 
for the liberalisation of trade or 
the improvement of the terms of trade 
between those countries and the 
industrially advanced economies, it 
is just not right for India to permit 
itself to be stampeded into the 
practice of economic autarchy in any 
form. Here it is worth emphasising the 
truth that it is what a country is im¬ 
porting which constitutes its fruits from 
its foreign trade. Its exports are merely 
its outgoings which pay for the imports 
which are its receipts. In our pre-occu¬ 
pation with export promotion we 
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should not overlook this basic truth i* 
commerce among nations. 

It is also necessary to realise that 
Whether we are talking of export pro¬ 
motion or import substitution we are 
or must be talking of the truly fun¬ 
damental matter of expansion of the 
nation’s productive apparatus and 
a steady build-up of its current produc¬ 
tion. Whether we want to produce 
more for exports or more in order to 
be able to substitute domestic produc¬ 
tion for imports, the imperative is the 
same and is that our agriculture and 
industry should develop and improve 
in terms of productive capacity, current 
production and, above all, productivity. 

It is here more than anywhere else 
that India should view the challenges 
with which it is faced as opportunities 
that have come its way. It has often 
been said that Demand is the only true 
architect of development. Thanks to a 
large population, the rising expectations 
of the people, a steady expansion in 
technical or other education and a 
progressive growth of entrepreneurial 
skills and managerial manpower, India 
does have the human resources for 
activation of material resources on an 
impressive scale. Unfortunately, for 
the last 25 years, political prejudices 
have come in the way of our country 
following dynamic policies of industria¬ 
lisation. But for the fact that the Indian 
economic potential has been crippled 
by the opportunism of politicians who 
have been exploiting the natural frust¬ 
rations and disappointments inherent in 
a country of mass poverty, this country 
should now be well on its way to sal¬ 
vaging its problems of unemployment 
or low living standards. 

Wasted Chances 

Had India not been wasting its eco¬ 
nomic opportunities ali these years, 
its political and diplomatic position in 
the world would have been such that 
Pakistan’s militarism would never have 
become a serious problem. Now that 
India has woken up to the fact that 
its national lot is not necessarily cast 
among the lowly and the unimportant, 
it need not and should not tolerate 
any faults or failings in its political 
leadership which come in the way of 
this country organising itself intelli¬ 
gently and realistically for a high rate 
of economic growth. It is surely into¬ 
lerable that the just economic interests 
of the men, women and children of 
this country should continue to be sacri¬ 
ficed on the altar of false ideological 
gods. It is true, as I have noted at 
the outset, that the world around us 
has suddenly become spacious. It is 
now up to us to break out of the 
prisons of our own making. 
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To Paris 
and back 
for Rs.2993* 
only. 


If you are over 12 years and under 30 save 
Rs. 2991 * on Air-lndia’& Economy Youth Fares 
to Paris and back with two stqpovers, one in 
each direction. Stay abroad as long as 90 days 
or as little as 14. From Paris take reduced-rate 
sightseeing tours all over Europe and the U. K. 
Open to all nationalities. 

Fly to your nearest Air-india office or your 
Travel Agent. Book now. 
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Youth Fare 
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Saving ' 

Bombay* 
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Rs. 2991, 

New Delhi* 

Rs. 2993 

Rs. 29911 

Calcutta 

Rs. 3750 

Rs. 2982 
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Rs. 3525 

Rs.3125 1 
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Alt over tht world ho It tho tamo. A hard nut to crack. 
Knows just what he wants...Exacting quality ..Absolut* preci¬ 
sion. With NGEF. the tougher ha comas, the happier ha goat. 

NGEF electrical equipment are sturdy. Reliable. Guaran¬ 
teed to give smooth parformanc* in all climates...From torrid 
Middle -East to &i>ow-capped Europe. 

In collaboration with AEG Telefunkan. NGEF undertake 
turn key electrification for Paper Mills...Fertilizer Plants... 
Refineries.. In fact any industrial project. 

NGEF's vanga includes: Distribution transformers upto 
1600 kVA, 33 kV. • Power transformers upto 40 MVA. 132 kV. 


■ Furnace transformers ■ Rectifier transformers ■H.T.b L. T. 
Circuit brsakars as H. T. ft 1.1. Switch-boards ■ Fusts and Fust 
Units mLT. Motors from 0.26 to 760 H.P.«3.3 kV motors 
from 150 to 1700 H.P.mi6.6 kV motors from 170 to 1380 H.P. 


MGFF B*lIAFG 


Head Office: Post Box 9384, Bangalore-1; 

Factory: Byappanahalli, Bangalore-38; 

Export Department: Poet Box 6784, Bangalore-8; 
Project Department: Poet Box 8384, Bangalora-1; 
Branches: Poet Box 8270, Bombay-11; 

Post Box 0188, Calcutta-18; 

Post Box 633. Now Delhl-1; 

Poet Box 6832, Bangalore-8; 

Poet Box 782, Madras-8. 
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He avyweights of In dustry 


R. C. VMM AT 


Gateway to Prosperity 


Although thl contemplated goal of having a self-sustaining 
economy by the mid-seventies is going to prove elusive and 
we may not attain this objective for another 15 to 20 years, 
there can be no denying the fact that we have been able to 
diversify our economic structure a great deal during the past 
24 years. 

Ours was an overwhelmingly agrarian economy at the 
time of Independence in 1947. Our exports then consisted 
primarily of agricultural products and minerals freshly 
mined. Industrial products accounted for just a minor 
proportion of exports and these too were mostly of semi¬ 
finished goods; only a few finished consumer items figured 
on our export list at that time. 

This was not in the least surprising because our country 
being a colony of Britain till then, we were required to feed 
the UK industry with raw materials and semi-proccsscd 
goods which could be given the finishing touches by the 
British manufacturers at “home”. The strains and stresses 
of World War IF did make the then alien government take 
some steps to build up a few industries to support the war 
elTort, but even then industrial progress of India was just 
halting. 

Slender Base 

When we became independent, we, therefore, had a very 
slender industrial base. The only well established indus¬ 
tries were jute manufacture—in which we then had a near- 
monopoly in the world—cotton textiles, vanaspati, cement 
and sugar. There were some forest-based industrial unrts 
too, but only a matering of engineering industries turning 
out such simple items as water buckets, persian wheels, the 
traditional farming implements, hand tools, electric fans, 
sewing machines, bicycles, radio receivers, electric lamps 
and a few other consumer products. The heavy and basic 
industries sector was practically non-existent but for three 
steelworks at Jamshedpur, Burnpur and Bhadravati—the 
first two of one million and about half a million tonnes ingot 
capacity, respectively, and the last one of even less than 
80,00C tonnes capacity; a tiny—less than half a million 
tonnes crude throughput capacity—oil refinery at Digboi; 
a small aluminium manufacturing unit of about 2,500 ton¬ 
nes capacity at Asansol; a medium-sized (about 8,000 tonnes 
capacity) copper smelting plant at Ghatsila, in Bihar; 
a nacently built up automobile industry in West Bengal and 
Bombay, which was more .of an assembling nature than a 
manufacturing business; a couple of small fertilizer producing 
plants at Ranipet and Alwaye in south Tndia and a few thou¬ 
sand tonnes wagon-building capacity in West Bengal. 

Soon after independence, when thought came to be bes¬ 
towed on the economic development of the country, it was 
well realised that whereas agricultural growth had to be 
accorded the highest priority to attain self-sufficiency in 
foodgrains—-we had become deficit in food supplies in the 
early thirties and the partition of the sub-continent in 1947 
further aggravated the situation—and to throw up some 
surpluses of commercial crops which could be exported to 
earn foreign exchange, concerted efforts would have to be 
”iade to build up industries if pressure on land had to be 
reduced, growing employment opportunities had to be creat¬ 


ed lor the teeming millions, and the standard of living of the 
nation had to be raised. The necessity of building up the 
defences of the country—even though through a non-align¬ 
ment policy, attempts were being made not to embroil our¬ 
selves in world politics -as well warranted the fostering of 
industrialisation. 

The attempts at industrialisation, it was further recog¬ 
nised, had to be oriented more towards the building up of 
basic and heavy industries rather than for a rapid expansion 
of consumer industries. The requirements of consumer 
goods, it was felt, could in the initial stages be met through 
developing medium and small-scale industries. Once with 
the development of heavy industries the base for industrial¬ 
isation was built up, the expansion of consumer industries 
in the large-scale sector, it was thought, could beunder taken 
on an ambitious scale, as the machinery and equipment 
needed for the purpose would be by and large available 
indigenously. The current inflationary trends in the eco¬ 
nomy may suggest that the comparative neglect of consumer 
industries was not a wise policy to follow. But the orien¬ 
tation of industrial policy in favour of basic and heavy 
industries in the early stages was not entirely without justi¬ 
fication. A good deal of the inflationary pressure which is 
being witnessed today is not because of this “faulty” orien¬ 
tation, but owing to various lags in the implementation «*f 
the policy. 

Basic Industries 

Conscious efforts made at building up the basic and 
heavy industries since the launching of the first five-year 
Plan have, indeed, divers>fied our industrial sector a great 
deal. Sound foundations have been laid for an accelerated 
growth in the future. Wc are currently in a position not 
only to meet a major portion of the requirements of nwny 
key industrial raw materials and intermediates, but are also 
able to fabricate a wide variety of machinery and equipment. 
This should be evident from the sca-change that has taken 
place in our foreign trade. We no longer are the exporters 
of primary goods only. Manufactured goods account tor a 
substantial portion of our foreign exchange earnings. Ln 
line with global trend, we are also fast passing out of the 
phase of selling abroad only simple equipment and consu¬ 
mer goods. We today export many sophisticated products 
also and are even in a position to undertake turn-key jobs of 
setting up industrial units, though of largely medium scale, 
in various countries in Africa, west Asia and south-east 
Asia. On the imports side, industrial raw materials and 
intermediates are assuming greater importance. The im¬ 
ports of machinery and equipment are largely confined to 
very sophisticated items in which we have yet to develop 
competence or of those items the indigenous supply of which 
falls grievously short of demand. 

An idea of the development that has taken place duriug 
the past 20 years in the basic and heavy industries sector can 
be had from table on page 1130. This table shows that not 
only the production of those basic industries which were 
there in the country at the turn of the fifties, has expanded 
many fold but also a host of new industries has come up. 

The sectorial analysis of the index of industrial product- 
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Industry 

Unit 

1950-51 

) 

1960-61 

1970-71 

1971-72 

(Antici¬ 

pated 

achieve¬ 

ment) 

1973-74 

(likely 

achieve¬ 

ment) 

Iron and Steel 







1. Steel ingots 

Mill, tonnes 

1.47 

3.4^ 

6.10 

46.75 

8 25 

\ Finished steel 

% ^ 

1 ,t)4 

2.39 

4.47 

5.60 

6 70 

3. Alloy andspccial steels -finished 


— 

— 

0.20 

0.20 

0.25 

Non-ferrous Metals 

1. Aluminium 

’000 tonnes 

4.65 

18.50 

168.70 

179.80 

210.00 

2. Copper 


7.06 

8.90 

9.33 

9.60 

26.00 

3. Zinc 

.. 

— 

— 

23.40 

30.80 

38.00 

4. Lead 

•• 

— 

3.82 

1.85 

1.85 

2.00 

Industrial Machinery and Equipment 

1. Metallurgical and other heavy machinery 

2. Agricultural tractors 

’000 tonnes 
'000 Nos 


0.60 

20. tO 
20 00 

25.00 

35.00 

40.00 

50.00 

3. Cotton textile machinery 

Rs crorcs 

NA 

9.00 

13.80** 

NA 

30.00 

4. Cement machinery 



0.60 

8.141 

NA 

15.00 

5. Sugar machinery 



3.30 

14.561 

NA 

19.00 

6. Paper and pulp muchinon 


_ 

_ 

2.70** 

NA 

10.30 

7. Chemical machinery 



. .. 

13.3** 

NA 

18.5 

8. Printing machinery 


... 

_ 

0.1** 

NA 

2 50 

9. Rubber machinery 


- 

-- 

0.17* 

NA 

5 00 

10. Cranes 

'000 tonnes 


1.50 

7.fit'** 

na 

N\ 

11. Machine tools 

Rs crorcs 

0.34 

5.50 

42.201 

NA 

121 00- 

12. Steel castings 

'000 tonnes 


50. CO 

50.40** 

NA 

155.00 

P. Steel lorgings 

- 


35.00 

44.50* * 

NA 

100.00 

Heavy Electricals 

1. Turbines -Hydro 

Mill. Kw 



0.1** 

NA 

1.1 

2. Turbines—thermal 


— 

_ 

0.4** 

NA 

i 2 

3. Power boilers 




0.4** 

NA 

1.3 

4 Power transformer* 

Mill. Kwa 

- 


7.6-i- 

NA 

15.00 

Transport Kquipment 

1. Ship-building 

No. of ships 

_ 

NA 

4 

6 

6 

2. Railway wagons ,m terms of 4-heelers) 

’000 Nos 

2.42 

20.00 

8.591 

NA 

N.A. 

3. Commercial vehicles 

'000 No 

16.50 

28.00 

41.5 

45.00 

60.00 

Petroleum 

1. Crude oil 

Mill, tonnes 

(i .37 

0.41 

7.0 

7.5 

8.5 

2. Refining capacitx 

- 

U .45 

5.80 

18.00 

20.0!' 

?2.5 

Fertilizers 

1. Nitrogen 

'000 tonnes 

9.00 

110.00 

930.(0 

1130.00 

1800.00 

2. P.O, 

- 

9.00 

55. or 

229.00 

300.00 

458.00 

C Iiemicals 

1. Sulphuric aciil 

Mill, tonnes 

0.12 

0.36 

1.21 

1.35 

1.75 

2. Soda ash 

.. 

0.05 

0.15 

3.45 

NA 

0.57 

3. Caustic soda 

•• 

o.u 

0 10 

0.36 

NA 

C.44 

Drugs and PuarmaeeiiticaL 

Rs crorcs 

35.00 

. 70.00 

251.00 

NA 

300.C0 

Coal 

Mill, tonnes 

32.31 

54.62 

70.00 

75.00 

90.00 

* Excluding mobile cranes. Figures 

relate to 1968-69. 

■» Figures relate to 197«\ 
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ion too is a clear pointer to this as well as to the fact of our 
conceitedly developing the base of industrialisation. Bet¬ 
ween 1960 and 1970. whereas the general index went up by 
SO. 3 per cent, that of basic industries rose by 120.8 per cent. 
The index of capital goods went up by 124.1 per cent during 
this period. The consumer goods index recorded an in¬ 
increase of only 54.4 per cent. 

In some industries the progress has been phenomenal. 
One such industry is the engineering industry. Today, 
despite various constraints, the most important of them 
being that of basic raw material, steel, we are producing 
annually engineering goods worth over Rs. 2,500 crorcs, 
as against less than Rs 100 crores in the early fifties. We 
have also made a substantial headway in the export of these 
products; this year our exports of engineering goods arc 
expected to touch Rs 175 crorcs, as against just about Rs 
«2 crores at the turn of the sixties and practically nil in the 
early fifties. This industry has developed so much confi¬ 
dence that it is thinking in terms of exporting its products 
io the extent of as much as Rs 250 crores by the end of 1973- 
74 and to as high a figure as Rs 1,090 crorcs by 1980-81. 
To achieve this target of exports, it feels confident that 
with adequate governmental assistance forthcoming, it will 
he able to raise its total output to nearly Rs 7,000 crores in 
the next 10 years. 

Our engineering industry today is not only producing 
just consumer items. Many items of industrial machinery 
and equipment have as well been developed. The promi¬ 
nent among these are the equipments for the metallurgical 
industry, boilers, cranes, heavy castings and forgings, machi¬ 
nery for such industries as fertilizers, textiles, jute, sugar, 
cement, paper, printing, tea, dairy, etc. fn the case of 
several industries, the entire range of equipment is produced 
indigenously. Only some highly sophisticated and critical 
components are imported for the machineries required for 
some other industries. Even in the case of such industries 
as fertilizers, the proportion of indigenous equipment in 
new plants is more than 60 per cent. Efforts are being ipade 
to set up all the new steel plants using primarily indigenous 
equipment. The range of machine tools manufacture, in 
the light and medium categories as well ns in heavy sectors, 
too has expanded fast. 

Production of Fertilizer 

The progress in regard to the manufacture of fertilizers 
also has not been insignificant, even though wc are still 
obliged to import substantial quantities to meet the grow¬ 
ing requirements. In 1950-51, we used to produce just 
about 9,000 tonnes each of nitrogenous (in terms of N) and 
pliosphatic ' in terms of P 2 O a ) fertilizers. Today the instal¬ 
led capacity for producing nitrogenous fertilizer is nearly 
1.53 million tonnes N and that for manufacturing phosphatic 
fertilizers approximately 0.52 million tonnes P a 0 3 . The 
poduction of the two fertilizers, of course, does not match 
the installed capacities, but admittedly it is picking up fast. 
Last year we produced about 0 73 million tonnes of nitro¬ 
gen and 0.22 million tonnes of P a O a . This year the output 
of nitrogen is expected to exceed one million tonnes and that 
of P a O* 0.27 million tonnes. In respect of potassic ferti¬ 
lizers, of course, we are still almost entirely dependent on 
imports. But this is due to the fact that no economic sourc¬ 
es for the manufacture of this type of fertilizers have yet 
been located in the country. If the current plans for the 
manufacture of fertilizers do not go awry and the fourth Plan 
targets are fully achieved, the installed capacity for produc¬ 
ing nitrogenous fertilizers should go up by the end of 1973- 
74 to as much as three million tonnes and that for produc¬ 
ing P,0# to J.2 million tonnes. As against just one major 
fertilizer manufacturing unit at Sindri and a couple or other 
elsewhere in the country in the early fifties, we today have 


at least one large plant in every major state : in some states, 
there are even two or three large fertilizer producing units 

The progress in respect of petroleum refining too has 
been very rapid. As against one small refinery at Digboi 
in upper Assam, with a refining capacity of about 450,000 
tonnes crude oil, we have today as many as nine refineries 
with an aggregate throughput of nearly 20 million tonnes, 
spread over various states. Another refinery with 2.5 
million tonnes capacity is being set up at Haldin. Still 
another is being planned for north-west India. We are 
practically self-sufficient in the refining capacity. The 
imports of refined products are confined to only marginal 
quantities in cases where the indigenous production falls 
short of requirements. Not that these marginal deficits also 
could not be made up by expanding the refining capacity, 
but it was thought judicious to import small quantities of 
some products in the interest of avoiding undue investment 
and selling surplus products abroad at distress prices. The 
range of petroleum products produced indigenously has as 
well expanded a good deal to include not only straight pro¬ 
ducts but also lubricants of all varieties. The production 
of crude oil within the country has gone up from just abouc 
400,000 tonnes in 1950-51 to approximately seven milliol 
tonnes Iasi year, although it is hardly sufficient to meet thn 
requirements. 

Another field in which quite a substantial progress has 
been registered is the manufacture of heavy elpctrical equip- 
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ment. Wc are currently producing not only thermal and 
hydro turbines and electric transformers of the types re¬ 
quired in the country, but have also reached a stage of fabri¬ 
cating a good portion of the equipment required for nuclear 
power stations. Some orders have been received from 
abroad for the supply of heavy electrical equipment. Turn¬ 
key jobs for the installation of power projects and trans¬ 
mission lines have as well been undertaken in the neighbour¬ 
ing countries. All the power generation schemes within 
the country are by and large now being executed with dom¬ 
estic equipment. 

Rapid strides have been made in the field of transport 
and communication equipment. The railways are getting 
practically all their requirements from indigenous sources. 
Along with the private manufacturers, they have even built 
up a good market abroad for the supply of wagons. The 
import content in railway equipment is now just negligible; 
primarily it relates to the basic raw materials—steel and 
non-ferrous metals '■which are in short supply domestically. 
The same is the case with road transport. In ship-building, 
a major lacuna till now has been filled up with the establish¬ 
ment of the heavy plates and vessels plant. The size of the 
ships built is being increased. When the Cochin Ship¬ 
yard comes up, it will be able to build ships up to 66,000 
DWT. The present shipyard at Visakhapatnam is build¬ 
ing ships up to 22,500 DWT. As regards communication 
equipment, it is entirely manufactured within the country. 

Among metal industries, the progress has been rapid 
in the case of aluminium. Currently, we arc producing 
nearly 180,000 tonnes of aluminium, as against just about 
3.700 tonnes at the turn of the fifties. By 1973-74, our 
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aluminium manufacturing capacity is expected to so un 
to 213,000 tonnes. * P 

The progress in t4ie w manufacture of iron and steel, how¬ 
ever, has been moderate. In respect of non-ferrous metals 
other than aluminium-—particularly copper -it has left 
much to be desired. The result is that we are still import¬ 
ing large quantities of iron and steel, copper, zinc and lead, 
despite concerted efforts at substituting scarcer and costly 
metals by the less expensive ones and those the supplies of 
which are not tight. 

Although mild steel manufacturing capacity has been 
increased during the last 20 years from just about 1.5 mil¬ 
lion tonnes ingots to nearly 10 million tonnes ingots, the 
production in the recent past has lagged far behind pro¬ 
jections due to various reasons. This year, steel imports 
to the tune of Rs 200 crores arc expected to be made; the 
indigenous supplies being anticipated to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood of six million tonnes ingots and about 4.7 million tonnes 
in terms of saleable steel. The production of flat products 
particularly has lagged much behind requirements. With 
the commissioning of the Bokaro steelworks, the situation 
in this regard should improve substantially. Yet a good 
deal of leeway still will have to be made up. The position 
in regard to alloy and special steels, though the capacity in 
this line of manufacture is expected to be raised to about 
250,000 tonnes finished products by 1973-74—at present it 
is around 230,0C0 tonnes- -is not much different. 

Satisfactory Progress 

Fairly satisfactory progress lias been achieved in the 
field of chemicals and drugs and pharmaceuticals. Recently, 
some shortages of such products as soda ash and caustic 
soda have been experienced. This should suggest that the 
development in these two lines of manufacture has been 
halting. But it is not so. Till about two years ago, the 
supply position of both these chemicals was quite comfor¬ 
table. In absolute terms, the production of soda ash went 
up from a bare 45,000 tonnes in 1950-51 to about 446,400 
tonnes in 1970-71 and that of caustic soda from 11,000 
tonnes to nearly 361,500 tonnes. The manufacture of sul¬ 
phuric acid during this period has multiplied nearly 11 times 
to about 1.21 million tonnes. 

As regards drugs and pharmaceuticals, production 
has gone up from just about Rs 35 crores at the turn of the 
fifties to approximately Rs 250 crores at the end of the last 
decade i.e. by 1970. The production of basic materials 
in 1970 amounted to Rs 35 crores, which yielded an overall 
turnover of nearly Rs 175 crores. The overall production 
value using about Rs 15 crores worth imported basic mate¬ 
rials in 1970 was in the neighbourhood of Rs 75 crores. 
The production of basic materials has been mostly developed 
after 1950-51. This has helped in containing imports to 
less than 10 per cent of the total requirements; currently 
the imports are of the order of about eight per cent. A 
wide spectrum of drugs and pharmaceuticals are now pro¬ 
duced within the country. 

Along wilh the increases of the above order in the capa¬ 
cities and output of various basic and heavy industries, 
another significant development that has taken place is 
that in the case of several industries in this group, technical 
services have been developed to a considerable extent. The 
more important among these are the capabilities developed 
at the Central Engineering and Design Bureau of Hindustan 
Steel at Ranchi, in the public sector, m respect of steel manu¬ 
facture. This Bureau is playing a significant role in the 
setting up of the Bokaro steelworks, of course in collabo¬ 
ration with the Soviet Union. Its role in regard to the two 
other mild steel manufacturing units, proposed to be put 
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up at Visakhapatnam and in the Hospet area, as well as 
in the expansion of the Bhilai steelworks to four million 
tonnes ingot capacity from the present capacity of .2.5 
million tonnes will be much more significant, as these 
projects are to be completed primarily through indigenous 
effort Dasturs, in the private sector, too have developed 
a good deal of expertise in the manufacture of steel. For 
special steels also considerable expertise exists in the two 
organisations mentioned above. 

the research and designs organisation of the Fertilizer 
Corporation of India—a public sector concern—has created 
expertise in the construction of fertilizer projects. It has deve¬ 
loped a catalyst which has been well-received even abroad. In 
the fertilizer, oil refining and several other industries, the 
Engineers India Limited—another public sector enterprise- 
can play a very significant role in respect of the supply of 
technical know-how. The National Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation is another important consultancy service 
developed in the public sector; its services have even been 
recognised by the UN Industrial Development Organi¬ 
sation which has recently commissioned it to render techni¬ 
cal assistance to Iran in its industrialisation programme. 
There is a number of consultancy organisations in the 
private sector too which have contributed a good deal in the 
drive for import substitution and in the setting up of new 
industrial projects, both in the country and abroad. 
Although investment in the research and development effort 
in our country as yet is very small compared to that in the 
advanced countries, it is a matter of some gratification that 
the need for it is increasingly being recognised, both in the 
public and the private sectors. 

Even though the contribution of the private sector in 
the building up of the basic and heavy industries in our 
country has not been small, a pioneering role in this field, 
admittedly, has been played by the public sector. This is 
as could be expected. These industries are capital- 
intensive. They have also long gestation periods. The 
private sector with its limited capital resources obviously 
could not perform this task quickly. It is interesting to 


Lags in 

Taking first iron and steel, as already indicated, there is 
considerable under-utilisation of the present installed capa¬ 
city in this industry. The production of many categories 
of steel is also insufficient to meet the requirements. The 
result is that we are being forced to import this year fairly 
large quantities of steel. 

An idea of the under-utilisation of capacity in the steel 
sector can be had from the fact that although we have nearly 
nine million tonnes ingot capacity at the five integrated 
steel plants that we have at present—three in the public 
sector at Bhilai, Rourkela and Durgapur with a combined 
capacity of 5.9 million tonnes ingots and two in the private 
sector at Jamshedpur (TISCO) and Burnpur (IISCO) with 
a capacity of two and one million tonnes respectively— 
and another about one million tonnes capacity in the private 
arc furnaces sector and at the public sector.Bhadravati and 
Alloy Steel Plant (Durgapur), the total output last year was 
of the order of 6.11 million tonnes ingots. The production 
last year was even lower than what had been achieved in the 
previous year (6.43 million tonnes ingots). The production 
of finished steel last year aggregated to 4.72 million tonnes. 

In the previous year it was of the order of 5.05 million tonnes. 

The derived finished steel manufacturing capacity approxi¬ 
mates 7.5 million tonnes. This year, the production of both 
steel ingots and finished steel is not expected to be any better. 


note that even before independence, this fact was recog¬ 
nised in the Ginwala report on the setting up of new steel 
plants in the country. This report clearly indicated that 
in view of the paucity of resources at the command of private 
entrepreneurs, the future steel plants of even half a million 
tonnes capacity would have to be set up by the government. 
It was, therefore, not surprising at all if the public sector 
was primarily required to shoulder the burden of developing 
basic and heavy industries. 

The socialistic overtones of the government policy too 
prerogatived for the public sector this vital role. In fact, 
the case histories of some of the public sector projects sug¬ 
gest that the private sector was at limes even discouraged to 
ambitiously enter this field. A pertinent instance of this is the 
Khetri copper project, which was taken into the public sector 
in the latter half of the 1950s. A private party had con¬ 
ceived this projects in the mid-forties and had even done a 
good deal of exploration work for about 10 years when its 
request for financial assistance from the government, even 
on partnership basis, was turned down. 

Another big hurdle placed in the way of the private 
sector venturing into the basic and heavy industries was the 
invariable introduction of elaborate controls—both on dis¬ 
tribution and prices. The controlled prices often did not 
allow adequate return on capital. The recent Supreme 
Court judgement in the passenger car prices case is an elo¬ 
quent testimony to this. 

Although, as stated above, we have made a good deal of 
headway in building up and strengthening the industrial 
base in the country, it will be presumptuous to assume that 
all is well in the basic and heavy industries sector. A refer¬ 
ence has already been made to the problem of serious under¬ 
utilisation of capacity in some of these industries. The 
installed capacity and the production potential created in 
several industries also still considerably falls short of the 
growing requirements. To this we turn now with a view to 
assessing the task that lies ahead in the individual basic and 
heavy industries. 


Steel 

The peak production of ingot steel in our country was achiev¬ 
ed in 1966-67 when it aggregated to 6.59 million tonnes. 

The utilisation of capacity at all the integrated steelworks 
has left much to be desired for the last several years. This 
is evident from the graph on the subject published elsewhere 
in this issue. Plant-wise, the utilization of capacity has 
been of the following order in the last two years. 


CAPACITY UTILISATION : STEEL INGOTS 


(Percentages) 


Steelworks 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1. Hindustan Steel 



(a) Bhilai 

75 

77 

(6) Rourkela 
’(c) Dugapur 

2. TISCO 

61 

56 

51 

85 

• 43 

85 

3. IISCO 

70 

62 


As is abundantly clear from the above table, the capa- 
citp utilisation can be termed somewhat satisfactory at 
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the TISCO and Bhilai works only. At the three other in* 
tergrated steel plants, their is a lot ofleeway to be nude up. 

This year too the utilisation of capacity at the five steel¬ 
works is not expected to show any material improvement. 
In the case of Rourkela, it may even suffer a significant 
decline as production of the order of over one lakh tonnes 
has been lost between mid*July and early December due to 
the serious mishap at this plant as a result of the collapse of 
a major portion of the roof of the steel melting shop. The 
damage has been repaired recently, but notwithstanding the 
continuance of the energetic effort during the present emer¬ 
gency, which has raised production in the various units of 
this plant to levels more than expected, the loss in output is 
unlikely to be made up in the remaining three months of this 
year. 

The raising of production at the five integrated steel 
plants to the optimum levels as expeditiously as possible, 
thus, is the paramount task facing us at present in the 
steel industry. If production can be raised to near the capa¬ 
city levels of these steelworks, most of the current shortages 
of steel, except in the case of some flat sections, can be met 
from the indigenous sources. 

The under-utilisation of capacity at the three plants of 
Hindustan Steel is attributed to various factors : (/) tech¬ 
nological difficulties; (il) managerial bottlenecks; and (iii) 
labour unrest. The technological difficulties, among other 
things, include overdue replacement of some locos and 
cranes, shortage of refractories and tight inventory position 
of several fast moving items. The recent step under which 
block allocation of foreign exchange for the import of com¬ 
ponents would be facilitated on a regular basis over the 
next few years, should help in overcoming these technological 


bottlenecks to a great extent. So far as refractories' ate 
concerned, ad hoe imports are being effected—last year, 
63,900 tonnes of refractories, valued at Rs 10.2 crons, 
were imported by Hindustan Steel alone. The problem, 
however, will be satisfactorily solved only when the refrac¬ 
tory plant at Bhilai, with an annual capacity of 100,000 
tonnes, which was approved last year, is set up. To some 
extent, the situation may, of course, ease as a result of the 
recent decision of HSL to acquire 70,000 shares of a private 
sector refractory plant from which it expects to obtain an 
increased share of production. 

As regards managerial bottlenecks, the recent promotions 
of HSL’s own personnel to the top positions in the company 
should be helpful. What is required more, however, is 
that the plant managements are given full autonomy in their 
day-to-day operations, the ministerial control being con¬ 
fined to only policy matters. Unless the managements of 
the steelworks are given full autonomy in their working, they 
obviously cannot be held responsible for their acts of omis¬ 
sion and commission. 

The more serious cause of the setback to production and 
the consequent under-utilisation of HSL’s capacity, how¬ 
ever, is the labour trouble. The table below shows what 
havoc this trouble has caused at the HSL steel works 
during the last four years. 


LOSSES RESULTING FROM LABOUR TROUBLE 
AT H.S.L. PLANTS* 

Name of plant Man-hours Financial Value of 
lost loss (fixed production 
charges) lost 

(in rupees) (in rupees) 



1967-68 


Bhilai Steel Plant 
Durgapur Steel Plant 
Rourkela Steel Plant 

8,958 

1,080,54C 

22,000 

1,068,000 

69,094,000 

22,034,000 

7,273,000 

109,701,000 

63,336,000 

1968-69 




Bhilai Steel Plant 
Durgapur Steel Plant 
Rourkela Steel Plant 

1,095 

515,809 

51,000 

87,654,000 

Nil 

626,000 

190,698,000 

1969-70 




Bhilai Steel Plant 
Durgapur Steel Plant 
Rourkela Steel Plant 

31,000 

535,729 

167,112 

5,825,000 

60,531,457 

19,141,000 

44,853,000 

116,304.499 

70,940,000 

1970-71 




Bhilai Steel Plant 
Durgapur Steel Plant 
Rourkela Steel Plant 

1,763,660 

292,420 

Nil 

62,197,124 

27,447,880 

111^597.060 
120,420,000 


•HSL estimates. 

Apart from the heavy financial losses incurred by the 
Durgapur and Rourkela steelworks because of increased 
labour trouble between 1967-68 and 1970-71, the production 
loss at the Durgapur plant amounted to as much as Rs 
10.97 crores in 1967-68, Rs 19.07 crores in 1968-69, Rs 
11.63 crores in 1969-70 and Rs 11.16 crores in 1970-71 and 
at Rourkela to as much as Rs 6.33 crores in 1967-68, Rs 
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UNIT-WISE PRODUCTION OF STEEL INGOTS 
1961 - 62 - 1970-71 
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THOUSAND TONNES 
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7.09 crores in 1969-70 and Rs 12.04 crores in 1970-71— 
there was Uttle labour trouble at Rourkela in 1968-69. At 
Bhilai, which comparatively experienced less labour unrest 
during these years, the production loss in 1970-71 was nil 

S here was no trouble at this plant in this year) and Rs 72.73 
Ichs in 1967-68, Rs 6.26 lakhs in 1968-69 and Rs 4.48 
crores in 1969-70. 

An important ofshoot of the production at the Rourkela 
and Ourgapur steelworks not stabilising around their rated 
capacities has been the holding in abeyance of their expan¬ 
sions beyond the current capacities of 1.8 million tonnes 
and 1.6, million tonnes, respectively. This has prevented 
the towering of their capital clock per tonne of steel, affect¬ 
ing their economic viability. One compensatory factor in 
the case of Rourkela, of course, has been that it being pri¬ 
marily a flat products manufacturing unit, its breakeven point 
is, fairly low. In the case of Durgapur, however, this factor 
has had a very wide import. The table below gives the 
break-even points of the there HSL mild steel making units. 


BREAK-EVEN POINTS.OF HSL STEELWORKS 


Plant 

Rated 

capacity 

(million 

tonnes) 

Break-even 

point 

(percentage) 

Production 
at break¬ 
even point 
(million 
tonnes) 

Bhilai Steel Plant 

2.5 

83.6 

2.09 

Rourkela Steel Plant 

1.8 

57.7 

1.04 

Durgapur Steel Plant 

1.6 

97.5 

1.56 


5.9 

74.9 

4.42 


Apart from other factors such as the heavy expenses of 
townships which had to be built around the HSL steelwdFks 
and the price disadvantage which these units suffer be¬ 
cause of their high capital costs, the serious underutilisa¬ 
tion of capacity at these plants is responsible for the huge 
losses they have suffered since their, establishment. The 
cumulative losses till the end of last year approximated to 
nearly 31 per cent of HSL’s total equity. A discomforting 
feature of HSL's working indeed i 

As regards the private sector steel plants, the labour 
trouble at the IISCO works too has made the country pay 
dearly in terms of production. Currently, this plant is work¬ 
ing to just about half its capacity. The tecenological bottle¬ 
necks are as well there at IISCO works; so also at the TISCO 
works which is not plagued with labour unrest. To quote 
Mr J.R.D. Tata, “Jamshedpur remains a striking oasis of 
labour peace and co-operation in a country many parts of 
which are severely affected by labour unrest and stoppages 
of work causing an appalling loss of production to the coun¬ 
try”. 


The technological bottlenecks at the IISCO and TISCO 
works pertain of the overdue modernisation of these plants 
(in the case of TISCO in regard to the original one million 
tonnes capacity). The TISCO works also suffers from 
severe shortage of coke. The high ash content in the coking 
coal has, in fact, affected the output at all the steel plants, 
besides making it necessary to use more coke—only slightly 
less then twice (900 kgs per tonne) than what it used in Japan 
(430 kgs per tonne). The coke supply of TISCO is expected 
to somewhat improve next year when the sixth coke oven 
battery is commissioned. Till then it has to buy coke from 
elsewhere. Full supplies of coke from TtSCO’s own bat¬ 


teries, of course, would become available only when its old 
batteries are replaced by new ones four to five years hence. 

The above should suggest that the problem of under¬ 
utilisation of capacity at the five integrated steelworks can¬ 
not be expected to be solved for quite some time, at least 
till the technological bottlenecks are broken. A good deal of 
improvement, however, can surely result if the labour situa¬ 
tion improves. It is, indeed, regrettable to note that instead 
of squarely facing the labour problem, the government till 
lately had been playing it down, presumably on political 
considerations. The labour indiscipline needs to be curbed 
with a heavy hand; a handful of trouble-makers, obviously, 
cannot be allowed to hold the country’s economy to ransom. 
This, of course, does not imply that the legitimate trade union 
activity should b: curbed in the steel sector. Ry all means 
meet the legitimate demands of labour. But the steel 
industry cannot be allowed to become an arena of poli¬ 
tical manoeuvres. It is hardly necessary to point out here 
that unless labour indicipline is checked, no amount of in¬ 
vestment in technological improvements will raise steel pro¬ 
duction. 

The story of tool, alloy and special steel is similar. 
We had at the end of last year nearly 277,000 tonnes 
ingot capacity in this line of manufacture, spread over the 
public sector Bhadravati Steelworks (Mysore)—77,000 
and the Durgapur .Alloy Steel Plant — 100,000 tonnes—and 
several units in the private sector—about 100,000 tonnes, 
In terms of finished steel the installed capacity was approxi¬ 
mately 230,000 tonnes. 

Although ingot production at the Bhadravati steelworks 
has gone up from 31,850 tonnes in 1968-69 to 59,000 
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tonnes in 1969*70 and 66,750 tonnes in 1970*71, the output of steel to a considerable extent, but the growing needs of 
at the Durgapur Alloy,Steel Plant has registered an uneven the economy warrant a rapid expansion of the capacity in 

course.lt was 39,803 tonnes in 1968*69, 65,615 tonnes'in the next 10 to 15 yaars if the goal of self-sustaining economy 

1969-70 but only 50,584 tonnes last year. The private sector is to be attained in the mid-eighties. The capacity has to be 

units, of course, are said to have faired slightly better, but augmented to a greater extent for producing flat products 

their progress too cannot be said to be entirely satisfactory. and alloy and special steels than in the case of other cate- 

During the period April-August, 1971, the total production gories. A number of licences or letters of intent have been 

of tool, alloy and special steels aggregated to about 116,000 issued to augment the alloy and special steels manufacturing 
tonnes ingots. In terms of finished steel, the Bhadravati capacity. They need to be vigorously pursued, 'the esta- 

works last year produced 35,600 tonnes, as against 43,000 blishment of the Bokaro steel plant in tbe public sector, with 

tonnes in the previous year and 14,160 tonnes in 1968-69. its first stage capacity of 1.7 million tonnes some time in 

The production at the Durgapur plant in these years was 1973 should augment considerably the capacity to produce 

23,641 tonnes in 1968-69, 41,137 tonnes in 1969-70 and fiat products. In order to make up for tne delays in the 

38,621 tonnes in 1970-71. implementation of this project, its expansion to 2.5 million 

tonnes has also been cleared by the union government. 

Although, in this line of manufacture, there is some 
under-utilisation of capacity in the private sector units, the Mild Steel Maanfuture 
source of anxiety is the Durgapur Alloy Steel Plant in the 

public sector. After being somewhat free of labour Two more steel plants — one at Vtsakhapatnam and the 

indiscipline as compared to the integrated steelworks in the other in the Hospet area — have been launched for the 
neighbourhood till 1969-70, the Durgapur Alloy Steel Plant manufacture of mild steel up to one million tonnes capacity 

witnessed mounting labour unrest last year which resulted in cac h- A feasibility study has as well been undertaken to 

809,298 manhours being lost leading to nearly Rs 1.53 crores expand the Bhilai steelworks to four million tonnes from the 
loss in production. In the previous year, the manhours lost present 2.5 million tonnes ingot capacity. A medium-sized 

at this plant due to labour trouble were 108,456, resulting special steels plant is proposed to be set up at Salem in Tamil 

in a production loss of nearly Rs 77.79 lakhs. In 1968-69, Nadu. The plans are ouite judicious as the further ex- 

the production loss was barely Rs 1.73 lakhs from 25,720 pansion of Bokaro to its ultimate capacity of four million 

manhours lost. tonnes together with some expansion of the four existing 

steelworks other than Bhilai will raise the mild steel manu- 
The Durgapur Alloy Steel Plant also suffers from a serious facturing capacity by 1980-81 to 19/20 million tonnes. But 
technological bottleneck as its middle sector capacity is not carc has to be taken that the execution of these projects is 

fully matched at the two ends. This bottleneck has to be not delayed. Already some precious time, of course, has 

broken by installing balancing equipment. been lost. A firm delivery schedule for the supply of equip¬ 

ment, which has to come primarily from the indigenous 
The improvement in the utilisation of the present instal- sources, and that too mainly from the Heavy Engineering 

led capacity in the steel sector should relieve the shortages Complex at Ranchi, has to be drawn up. The setting up of a 

vigilance cell to keep a strict watch on the progress of these 
schemes should be a step in the right direction so that when¬ 
ever there is a danger of implementation falling behind 
schedule, corrective measures can be taken expeditiously. 

It is, however, a matter of regret that the debenture 
issue of T1SCO the proceeds from which have to be utilised 
for its modernisation programme in respect of the original 
one million tonnes capacity, has not been cleared as yet due 
to government’s insistence on the financial institutions subs¬ 
cribing to this debenture having the right to convert 
these subscriptions into the equity of the company. The 
sooner this tangle is resolved the better it would be, for 
Jamshedpur being an ideal site for steel production, there is 
early need for a further expansion of TISCO works. Dog¬ 
matic considerations should not be allowed to have a say 
in this respect. The marginal expansion of the IISCO works 
to 1.3 million tonnes capacity from the present one million 
tonnes capacity, through the installation of some balancing 
equipment and modernisation, of coure, depends' on the 
removal of the current primary cause of under-utilisation 
at this plant — namely labour trouble. 

The union Ministry of Steel deserves commendation for 
the clearance it has given recently for the setting up of several 
continuous casting scrap-based small steel manufacturing 
units and the establishment of a couple of sponge iron pro¬ 
jects. These units should augment the supply of steel in the 
near future, though on modest scale. The study recently 
undertaken to assess the availability of scrap in the country 
needs to be completed quickly so that further licensing of the 
“mini” steel units is done at an early date. 

The recent take-over by the government of the coking 
coal industry should pave the way for judicious exploitation 
of our limited coking coal resources, so essential for steel 
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manufacture. At present the availability of coking coal in 
the country is comfortable primarily owing to the under-utili¬ 
sation of the steel-making capacity. Could it be hoped that 
by the time the necessary technological improvements are 
effected to pave way for the existing steel plants to work to 
their rated capacities, the restructuring of the coking coal 
mines would be completed so that the production of coking 
coal would be streamlined? 

The idea of the union Ministry of Steel to dovetail the 
implementation of the Visakhapatnam and Hospet plants 
in such a way that one starts with the production of ingot 
steel and the other with the roiling facilities deserves careful 
examination. The ingot-making facilities at the latter 
plant would be set up subsequently as would be the case 


with the rolling facilities of the former plant. The advan¬ 
tage of this arrangement would be that rolled products from r 
the new capacity to the extent of nearly one million tonnes 
can be made available in about half the time than it would 
be possible if the two plants are set up in the conventional 
way. This method has been frequently adopted in various 
countries abroad. The transportation of ingots from one 
project to another need not stand in the way of the implemen¬ 
tation of the proposal as this movement can take place by 
sea. Even otherwise, if the rolling facilities are set up in the 
Hospet area, the demand for steel in the region can be met by 
the products rolled at Hospet. The transportation cost of 
moving rolled products from the northern plants to the south 
will be obviated. The proposal should further help in avoid¬ 
ing pressure on the suppliers of equipment. 


Non-Ferrous Metals : One Bright Spot 


Amono metal industries, the most disappointing progress 
registered has been in the field of non-ferrous metals, except¬ 
ing aluminium. This is evident from table on page 1144. 

The table reveals that even after 24 years of independence, 
we continue to depend upon imports of copper, zinc and 
lead to as much as over 80, 90 and 60 per cent of the total 
availability of the three metals in the market. In the case 
of aluminium, of course, the indigenous output falls short 
of requirements only to a small extent. 

In absolute terms, the production of lead went up from 
nil to 3,832 tonnes between 1930-51 and 1960-61. There¬ 
after, it has been progressively going down to touch the level 
of just 1,830 tonnes last year. This year, it is expected to be 
of the same order. The output of copper went up from 
7,067 tonnes in 1950-51 to 9,806 tonnes in 1969-70. Last 
year it aggregated to about 9,330 tonnes. This year it is 
anticipated to be in the neighbourhood of9,500 tonnes. Zinc 
production, of course, has faired a little better. This metal 
came to be produced in the country on a commercial scale in 
1967-68 when its output amounted to 9,064 tonnes. In 1970- 
71 we produced about 23,400 tonnes of zinc. This year the 
output is expected to touch 30,800 tonnes. As regards 
aluminium, production during the last 20 years has gone up 
from 4,645 tonnes to as much as 168,784 tonnes last year. 
This year it is likely to be around 180,000 tonnes. 

Unlike the steel industry, the non-ferrous metals industry 
has not much problem of under-utilisation of capacity. The 
installed capacities in the case of aluminium and copper, in 
fact, are being more or less fully exploited. In the case of 
zinc and lead some under-utilisation was there till lately, but 
the problem is being gradually overcome. The installed 
capacities for the four major non-ferrous metals at present 
are: aluminium 168,850 tonnes; copper 9,600 tonnes; zinc 
38,000 tonnes and lead 5,400 tonnes. The shortfall in the 
production of lead, as compared to the installed capacity, 
tn the recent past has been owing to the fact that the lead 
content in the Zowar Mines* zinc-lead ore has been less than 
what was expected. The zinc capacity is spread over two 
units —the public sector Udaipur smelter—18,000 tonnes— 
and the Cominco Binani smelter at Alwaye—20,000 tonnes. 
The Udaipur smelter could not work to capacity till lately 
because of shortage of ore. The expansion of the Zowar 
mines to the requisite capacity has been now nearly comp¬ 
leted. Moreover, some imports of concentrates have been 
effected. So the problem of under-utilisation of the capacity 
of this smelter will no longer remain. The Alwaye smelter 
faced prolonged teething troubles. They are said to be now 
over. As a matter of tact, last year this smelter, based on 


imported concentrates, produced 14,000 tonnes of zinc 
metal. 

Apart from the above-mentioned units, some production 
of copper, zinc and lead concentrates is available from the 
Sikkim Mining Corporation—a joint venture of the go¬ 
vernment of India and the Sikkim Durbar (49 : 51 basis). 
Owing to a landslide in Sikkim towards the end of 1968, 
this supply was cut off for a short period. It was resumed 
in 1969-70 and last year copper, zinc and lead concentrates 
to the extent of 338, 146 and 274 tonnes, respectively, 
became available from this source. 

Major Problem 

The major problem in so far as copper, zinc and lead 
are concerned is the augmenting of the capacity to produce 
these metals. Our requirements of copper, zinc and lead, 
on a constructive estimate, which are currently placed around 
110,000,117,100 and 80,500 tonnes, respectively, are expected 
to go up to about 150,000, 142,000 and 97,500 tonnes by 
1973-74. Some improvement in the supply of copper and 
zinc should result in the next two years as a result of the com¬ 
missioning of the expansion of the private sector Ohatsila 
copper smelter from the present 9,600 tonnes capacity to 
16,560 tonnes and fuller utilisation of the two zinc smelters 
at Udaipur and Alwaye. In the subsequent two years, how¬ 
ever, the improvement should be substantial. By then, the 
inordinately delayed Khetri copper project, with a capacity 
of 31,000 tonnes, should be worlang in full swing—this pro¬ 
ject is now expected to be commissioned some time in 1973, 
thanks to the difficulties of finalising its details and placing 
of contracts. The Udaipur and Alwaye zinc smelters would 
have been expanded to 36,000 and 40,000 tonnes, respective¬ 
ly. Another smelter, in the public sector, based on imported 
zinc concentrates to a capacity of 30,000 tonnes, might also 
come up at Visakhapatnam. The lead refinery, at Tundoo, 
in Bihar, would have been modernised and also perhaps 
expanded. 

In view of the fact that even on the completion of the 
above schemes, we will be nowhere near self-sufficiency in 
copper, zinc and lead, it is imperative that concerted efforts 
are made to exploit the other known deposits of these 
metals. Some action in this regard, indeed, has been initia¬ 
ted in the Rakha area in Bihar and the Agnigundalfr region 
in Andhra Pradesh in so far as copper is concerned and in 
the Dariba-Rajpura area of Rajasthan in so far as zinc and 
lead deposits are concerned. But the pace of development 
has left much to be desired. The tempo of activity here has 
to be raised appreciably. The Debari area deposits, it is esti¬ 
mated, can bear 80,000-100,000 tonnes production of zinc 
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SHARE OF IMPORTS OF SELECTED NON-FERROUS METALS : 1990-51 to 1970-71 

(Quantity in tonnes) 


Year 


Copper 



Lead 



Production 

Imports 

Total 

availability 

Share of 
imports 
in total 
availability 
(percent) 

Production 

Imports 

Total 

availability 

Share of 
imports 
in total 
availability 
(percent) 

1950-51 

7,067 

38,200 

45,267 

84.3 

787 

16,000 

16,787 

95.3 

1955-56 

7,754 

20,200 

27,774 

72.7 

2,178 

13,500 

15,678 

86.1 

1960-61 

8,459 

62,700 

71,159 

88.1 

3,832 

24,600 

28,432 

86.5 

1965-66 

9,420 

53,400 

67,820 

86.1 

2,883 

35,200 

38,083 

92.4 

1966-67 

9,097 

34,600 

43,697 

79.1 

2,515 

50,100 

52,615 

95.2 

1967-68 

9,257 

38,900 

48,157 

80.7 

2,335 

35,000 

37,335 

93.7 

1968-69 

9,253 

43,100 

52,353 

82.3 

1,852 

32,800 

34,652 

94.6 

1969-70 

9,806 

46,500 

56,306 

82.5 

1,860 

29,100 

30,960 

93.9 

1970-71* 

9,330 

48,000 

57,330 

83.8 

1,850 

30,000 

31,850 

94.2 
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SHARE OF IMPORTS OF SELECTED NON-FERROUS METALS : 1950-51 TO 1970-71 (Contd.) 









(Quantity in tonnes) 

Year 


Zinc 



Aluminium 


Production 

Imports 

Total 

availability 

Share of 
imports 
in total 
availability 
(per cent) 

Production 

Imports 

Total 

availability 

Share of 
imports 
in total 
availability 
(per cent) 

1950-51 

— 

38,500 

38,500 

100.0 

4,045 

10,800 

14,845 

72.7 

1955-56 

— 

29,500 

29,500 

100.0 

7,450 

16,100 

23,550 

68.3 

1960-61 

— 

72,200 

72,200 

100.0 

18,317 

25,400 

43,717 

58.1 

1965-66 

— 

80,200 

80,200 

100.0 

62,058 

20,300 

82,358 

29.3 

1966-67 

— 

48,000 

48,000 

100.0 

72,959 

32,900 

105,859 

31.0 

1967-68 

9,064 

65,900 

74,964 

87.9 

100,362 

38,800 

139,162 

27.8 

1968-69 

24,989 

89,900 

114,889 

78.2 

125,285 

9,800 

135,084 

7.2 

1969-70 

23,346 

36,600 

59,946 

61.0 

135,054 

2,500 

137,554 

1.8 

1970-71* 

23,400 

36,000 

59,400 

60.6 

168,784 

2,400 

171,184 

1.4 


*Estimates. 

Sources; (1) For the year 1950-51 to 1965-66, Government of India, Planning Commission, Statistics and Survey Division 
Basic Statistics Relating to the Indian Economy, 1950-51 to 1965-66, December 1968, New Delhi. 

. (2) For the years 1966-67 to 1967-68, Government of India, Minstry of Commerce, Directorate of Commercial 
Publicity, The Journal of Industry and Trade, Vol. XVIII, No. 8, August 1968, New Delhi. 

(3) For the years 1968-69 to 1969-70 Government of India, Ministry of Foreign Trade, Directorate of Commercial 
Publicity, The Journal of Industry and Trade, Vol. XX, No. 9, September 1970, New Delhi. 
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and lead. Quite a substantial copper output can be expected 
from the Rakhaand the Agnigundala areas. 

The difficulties on the non-ferrous metals front can be 
relieved to some extent if concerted efforts are made to utilise 
fully the scrap of these metals available in the country. A 
serious study m this regard is urgently called for. Our enter¬ 
ing into some joint ventures in the African countries which 
have unexploited deposits of these metals should also be 
helpful. The exploration of the deposits of non-ferrous 
metals within the country, of course, has to be carried on 
relentlessly; so also the drive for substituting these scarce 
metals by aluminium and other metals the indigenous supply 
of which can be stepped up easily. 

This brings us to the most versatile non-ferrous metal- 
aluminium. As already pointed out, the domestic produc¬ 
tion of this metal around 180,000 tonnes this year will fall 
short of the current requirements only to a small extent— 
about 24,000 tonnes to be precise. Even this deficit would 
not have been there had the two public sector units in this 
line of manufacture, which are currently under implementa¬ 
tion at Koyna and Korba, progressed according to their 
original schedules and the expansion of the premier private 
sector unit at Renukoot (Hindalco) to 120,000 tonnes (from 
the current capacity of 80,000 tonnes) been cleared expediti- 
ouly. 

While the clearance for the expansion of the Renu- 
koot plant has been given recently—about one year late— 
the implementation of the Koyna and Korba projects 
to a combined capacity of 150,000 tonnes - Koyna 
50,000 tonnes and Korba 100,000 tonnes — has considerably 
lagged behind schedule due to delays in the preparation of 
their feasibility reports. The alumina plant at Korba is 


now expected to be commissioned some time next year 
(1972), but the smelter here is not expected to commence 
operations till late 1974. fn the case of Koyna, the detailed 
project report is yet to be finally approved. Thus, whereas 
some alumina will be produced from these two projects with¬ 
in the fourth Plan period i.e. by 1973-74, no aluminium metal 
will be available from either of the projects till about the 
middle of the fifth Plan. 

The aluminium manufacturing capacity by 1973-74, how¬ 
ever, should go up to 210,000 tonnes as a result of the 
successful implementation of a couple of other expansion 
programmes in the private sector. Apart from the expansion 
of the Renukoot project, the other three expansion schemes 
under implementation in the private sector are: (i) augmen¬ 
ting the capacity oflndian Aluminium Company’s Belgium 
unit from the present 30,0°0 tonnes capacity to 60,000 
tonnes; (ii) raising of the capacity of Madras Aluminium 
Company's Mettur plant from 14,000 tonnes to 25,U»'0 
tonnes; and the expansion of the capacity of Aluminium 
Corporation of India front 9,000 tonnes to 30,000 through 
the addition of a new unit in Orissa to its existing plant at 
Asansol. 

By about 1975-76, the total aluminium manufacturing 
capacity available in the country on the basis of the schemes 
already under implementation should be 429,850 tonnes. 
The details of this capacity are given in.the table on page 
1146. This will make the country self-sufficient in aluminium 
till about 1977-78 by which time our domestic'demand is ex¬ 
pected to grow to 401,000 tonnes. Some marginal surplus 
might be exported. To meet the growth in demand there¬ 
after, further capacity will have to be planned well in time 
so that wc are not obliged to import this metal again. In fact, 
in view of good prospects for exporting aluminium, we 
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should plan further expansion pf this industry immediately. 
Two new projects are said to be under the consideration of 
the government at present— one to be located in the pub¬ 
lic sector in Gujarat and the other in the private sector in 
Goa. The sanction of these projects needs to be expedited. 
Initially they arc proposed to produce only alumina. But 
it would be judicious if the smelting capacity at these two 
projects is also planned now for implementation by the 
middle of the next Plan. 

The aluminium industry at present suffers from some 
other handicaps. These include: (i) the cost of electric 
power; (ii) high price and irregular supplies of calcined pet¬ 
roleum coke; (id) the high cost as well as not very satisfac¬ 
tory quality of pitch; (iv) the difficult world supply of cryo¬ 
lite aluminium fluoride and fluorspar due to which the in¬ 
dustry is unable to import these items in time in spite 
of import authorisations; and (v) shortages of caustic sodia, 
which, of course, have developed recently. 

The high cost of electricity and the highly capital-inten¬ 
sive nature of the industry is standing in the way of its further 
large-scale expansion in the private sector. In the circum¬ 
stances it is futile to stifle further private initiative through 
such dampening factors as cumbersome licensing proce¬ 
dures and mounting incidence of excise duties. 

If the programme of substituting scarcer non-ferrous 
metals by aluminium is not to be allowed to suffer, it is 
necessary that the price of aluminium is contained through 
keeping the cost of electricity to the industry low as well as 
through avoiding further increase in the excise duty on the 
metal. The overall national interests should guide the po¬ 
licy regarding aluminium, rather than a cost accountant s 
or a politician's attitude. 
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ALUMINIUM MANUFACTURING CAPACITY : 
EXISTING AND UNDER IMPLEMENTATION 


Name of the company 

Location 

Existing Additional 
installed new 

capacity schemes, 
(tonnes) approved 
or under 
imple¬ 
mentation 
(tonnes) 

Private Sector 




1 . Indian Aluminium 
Company 

1. Hirakund 

2. Alwaye 

20,000 

15,850 


2. Hindustan Alu¬ 
minium Corpora¬ 

3. Belgaum 

30,000 

30.000 

tion 

3. Madras Alumini¬ 

Renukoot 

80,000 

40,000 

um Company 

4. Aluminium Cor¬ 

Mettur 

14,000 

11,000 

poration of India 

Public Sector 

1. Asansol 

2. Orissa 

9,000 

30,000 

1. Bharat Aluminium 
Company 

1 . Korba 

2. Koyna 


1 .00,000 

50,000 

Total 

Grand Total 


1.68.850 

2,61.000 

4.29.850 


Raw Material Constraints In Engineering 


The shortages of steel and non-ferrous metals are having 
a very constraining effect on the economy in general and 
the engineering industries in particular although efforts are 
being made to make up these shortages to some extent 
through imports, in a study conducted recently by the Fede¬ 
ration of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, it 
has been pointed out: “Currently it would not be an exag¬ 
geration to state that many firms (in the machine-building 
and engineering industries) are working 40 to 50 per cent 
of capacity due to shortage of raw materials. There is all 
round shortage of iron and steel items like sheets, plates, bil¬ 
lets stainless steel, etc., although the magnitude of the prob¬ 
lem may be varying from product to product . The comp¬ 
laints from the engineering goods exporters about shortage 
of raw materials, even though their requirements of steel 
and non-ferrous metals are being accorded high priority, 
arc too frequent to be dwelt at any length here. 

An idea of the under-utilisation of capacity in the 
machine-building industry can be had from the following 
table. 


UTILISATION OK CAPACITY IN 
INDUSTRY 

MACHINERY 


1969 

1970 

Number of industries utilising less 

34 

36 

than 50% capacity 

Number of industries utilising 50 to 

75% capacity . 

Number of industries using over 75 

16 

13 

*7 

12 

capacity 

/ 


^Source: F1CCT Study on Under-utilisation of Capacity. 


The capacity utilisation has been less than 50 per cent 
particularly in such industries as wood working machinery, 
cement machinery, vehicular type diesel engines, road rol¬ 
lers, structural, cranes, railway wagons, transmission to¬ 
wers, steel castings and steel pipes. If note is taken of the 
fact that in most of the engineering industries, the capacity 
is calculated on one or two shifts basis and not on three 
shifts basis, the seriousness of the problem of under-utilisa¬ 
tion should be much more than suggested by the above 
table. 

Although, besides raw material shortages, there are some 
other factors’ also which are responsible for the under-utili¬ 
zation of capacity in the engineering sector, the growth 
of production in most of these industries in terms of the 
fourth Plan targets leaves much to be desired. This is 
evident from the table on page 1147. 

The table shows that except in a few industries such as. 
dry batteries, power boilers, electric transformers and elec¬ 
tric motors, the production now estimated in 1973-74 in 
most industries falls short of the fourth Plan anticipations 
by varying degrees. 

Among the reasons, other than raw material shortages, 
which are responsible for the expected shortfall in the en¬ 
gineering sector because of under-utilisation of the existing 
capacity or the new capacity in some lines not coming up 
according to schedule—for instance, in the case of gas cylin¬ 
ders and the diversification of Hindustan Machine Tools to 
produce heavy duty presses, printing machinery and agri¬ 
cultural tractors—the more important are: (i) the fall in 
the demand for some products; (ii) power failures and it* 
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overall inadequacy; (Hi) labour trouble; (iv) paucity of producer goods industries will have to await for improv- 

working capital; and (v) transport bottlenecks. ing their capacity utilisation in any large measure sizeable 

The pertinent oases of the fall in demand leading to fresh investments in the consumer industries, there arc 

under-utilisation of capacity are the manufacture of railway others where a good deal of improvement can. indeed, be 

wagons and coal mining machinery. There are, however. effected if the other above-mentioned factors are attended 

several other machine-building industries the products of to. 

which.are not being picked up due to the tardy progress in Particular mention here needs to be made to the public 

the setting up of various consumer industries. While several sector Heavy Engineering Complex at Ranchi. This com- 

FOURTH PLAN ANTICIPATIONS AND MID-TERM APPRAISAL REVISED ESTIMATES OF PRODUCTION 

IN ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 


1973-74 


SI. 

Industry 

Unit 

Anticipated 

No. 


production 




As in 

As in 




the IV 

the mid¬ 




Plan 

term 





appraisal 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Industrial Machinery 




1 . 

Metallurgical and 





other heavy equip¬ 





ment 

'000 





tonnes 

75 

40 

2 . 

Coal and other min¬ 





ing machinery 

»» 

20 

10 

3. 

Cotton textile ma¬ 





chinery 

Rs 





million 

450 

300 

4. 

Cement machinery 


190 

150 

5. 

Sugar machinery 


210 

190 

6 . 

Heavy fabricated ma¬ 





chinery for fertilizer 





S: chemicals 

'000 





tonnes 

20 

10 

7. 

Steel castings 


225 

155 

8 . 

Steel forgings 


220 

100 

9. 

Cranes (excluding 





mobile cranes) 

VI 

32 

12 

10 . 

Ball and roller bear¬ 





ing 

mill. Nos. 

20 

21 

11. 

Heavy pumps and 





compressors 

’OCO 





tonnes 

5 

— 

12 . 

Dumpers and scra¬ 





per 

nos. 

500 

150 

13. 

Crawler tractors and 





wheeled loaders 

it 

1,200 

600 

14. 

Seamless pipes 

'000 





tonnes 

90 

35 

15. 

Gas cylinders 


30 


16. 

Power driven pumps 





(organised sector) 

’000 





nos 

450 

350 

17. 

Diesel engines (sta¬ 





tionary) (organised 





sector) 

» 

200 

800 

18. 

Commercial vehicles 

»> 

85 

60 


1973-74 

Industry Unit Anticipated 

production 

As in As in 
the IV the mid' 
Plan term 


appraisal 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

19. 

Motor cycles, scoo¬ 
ters, mopeds and 

3 wheelers 


210 

180 

30. 

Bicycles (organised 
sector) 

'000 





nos. 

3.200 

2,700 

21 . 

Sewing machines (or¬ 
ganised sector) 

9 * 

600 

500 

22 . 

Electric fans (organis¬ 
ed sector) 

M 

3,000 

2.500 

23. 

Dry batteries 

mill. 





nos. 

600 

850 

24. 

Storage batteries (or¬ 
ganised sector) 

'000 





nos. 

1,800 

1,500 

25. 

Radio receivers (or¬ 
ganised sector) 

»» 

3.800 

3,250 

Heavy Electrical Equipment 




26. 

Turbines— hydro 

mill 




kw 

1.65 

l.l 

27. 

Turbines—thermal 

V* 

1.30 

1.2 

28. 

Power boilers 

w 

1.3 

1.3 

Electric Transformers 




29. 

above 38 kv 

mill. 





kva 

6.4 

6.4 

30. 

33 kv and below 


5.5 

8.6 

Electric Motors 




31. 

above 200 hp 

mill. 





hp. 

0.68 

0.68 

32. 

200 hp and below 

»» 

2.72 

3.82 

33. 

ACSR conductors 

'000 

tonnes 

125 ’ 

100 

34. 

Dry core cables 

'000 

metres 

16,000 

12,000 


Source: Fourth Plan, Mid-term Plan Appraisal. 
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plcx consists of three plants: *(i) heavy machine-building 
plant; (ii) foundry/forge plant £ and (iii) heavy machine 
tools plant. Initial production at the first plant com¬ 
menced in November, 1963, at the second in May, 1964, 
and at the third in January, 1967. The heavy machine- 
building plant and the heavy machine tools unit have now 
been completed. The foundry/forge plant, of course, yet 
remains to be put in full shape. This is expected to be 
done in the next few months 

The heavy machine-building plant (HMBP), set up 
with assistance from the USSR, has five major production 
departments of which the heavy machine department pro¬ 
duces heavy machinery and equipment up to 150 tonnes 
single piece weight. These include rolling mill equipment, 
crushing and grinding equipment, forging and pressing 
equipment, excavators, etc. Its annual capacity is more 
than 26,000 tonnes. 

The second department—the medium and small 
machinery department—manufactures medium and small 
machines and components of larger equipment with a 
maximum single piece sub-assembly weight of 50 tonnes. 
There is also a special section in this department for the 
manufacture of standard parts for the whole plant. 

The third unit of HMBP—-the coke oven by-products 
and handling equipment department —manufactures EOT 
cranes, coke oven equipment, coke oven by-products plant 
equipment, etc. Its capacity is over 45,000 tonnes per 
annum. This unit is divided into two sections—structural 
shop and machine assembly shop. In the structural shop, 
technological steel structures such as crane girders, steel 
vessels, blast furnace shells, etc., are manufactured. 
Various units of the machinery and equipment are manu¬ 
factured and assembled in the machine assembly shop. 

The reduction gear department—the fourth department 
of HMBP -makes general types of reduction gears of 
high output, as well as toothed couplings and gearing com¬ 
ponents. There is a special high frequency heat treatment 
section for hardening of gear. In addition, complete units 
of large si/e pinion housings arc also manufactured here. 

Structural Workshop 

The structural fabrication workshop, the fifth depart¬ 
ment, has been set up as a part of the HEC complex to 
cater for the country’s requirements of technological 
structures for steel plants. It has an annual capacity of 
25,000 tonnes. There are other auxiliary shops like the 
tool room, electrical and mechanical maintenance shop 
and box making shop. The tool room produces all special 
tools, jigs and fixtures required by the plant. A forging 
and heat treatment department produces smaller forgings 
and undertakes heat treatment of machined parts. There 
is also a special section for metal coating babbiting. 

The HMBP is designed to produce 80,000 tonnes of 
heavy machinery items and equipment and 25,008 tonnes of 
structural. Of the total capacity of 80,000 tonnes of 
machinery, over 65.000 tonnes is for the iron and steel indus¬ 
try. The rest will go to meet the requirements of other 
heavy industries like cement, fertilizer, mining and oil 
drilling. The production range covers 7,700 tonnes of 
coke ovens and by-product equipment, 5,500 tonnes of 
blast furnace equipment, 7,000 tonnes of steel making 
equipment, 3,150 tonnes of crushing and grinding equip¬ 
ment, 6,570 tonnes of cranes, 34,500 tonnes of rolling mill 
equipment, 1,080 tonnes of spare parts for the metallurgi¬ 
cal department, 880 tonnes of heavy mining equipment 
other than excavators, 4,950 tonnes of excavators, 1,360 
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tonnes of press forging equipment, 5,500 tonnes 
of heavy oil drilling rigs and 1,810 tonnes of mis¬ 
cellaneous equipment. This is sufficient for a million 
tonne steel plant «very year. 

Foundry Plant 

The foundry/forge plant, set up with collaboration from 
Czechoslovakia, when completed, will have the following 
annual capacity: 


Grey iron castings including ingot 


moulds 

34,445 tonnes 

Steel castings 

40,182 „ 

Non-ferrous castings 

700 „ 

Forgings 

46,473 „ 

Rolls (grey iron, steel & forged) 

21,310 „ 


Single piece weight of over 125 tonnes for steel casting and 90 
tonnes for forgings will be produced. The present capacity 
of the foundry/forge plant is 133,460 tonnes. 

The heavy machine tools plant, also set up with assistance 
from Czechoslovakia, has an annual production capacity 
of 10,000 tonnes of heavy machine tools. The average 
weight of each machine tool produced here varies from 25 
to 30 tonnes, the maximum weight of an individual machine 
going up to 180 tonnes. The production range covers 278 
complete tools per annum. 

As against the 105,000 tonnes capacity in the heavy ma¬ 
chine-building plant, production in 1970-71 was just 22,966 
tonnes. Of the 133,460 tonne capacity in the foundry/forge 
plant, not more than 39,000 tonnes could be utilised last year. 
The heavy machine tools plant produced a bare 28 units last 
year, as against its capacity of turning out 278 units per 
annum. A sad state of affairs indeed, notwithstanding the 
fact that the build-up of production in a complex like this 
one is inevitably a slow process! The major problem of this 
complex is the inadequate development of back-up engineer¬ 
ing. It also suffers from occasional labour unrest and short¬ 
ages of raw materials. 

It is encouraging to note, however, that the problem of 
mastering new sophisticated production techniques has been 
overcome a great deal in such industries as the manufacture 
of heavy electricals. The electrical equipment manufacturig 
units, both in the public and the private sectors, are now 
not only in a position to, by and large, meet the entire do¬ 
mestic demand, provided, of course, sufficient advance 
planning is done by the electricity boards so as to avoid 
bunching of orders, but they are also venturing into the 
export field. The main problem of these units at present is 
the shortage of some critical components which are to be 
imported or supplied by such units as the Heavy Engineering 
Complex at Ranchi and the suppliers in West Bengal. Oc¬ 
casional labour trouble and raw material shortages also 
sometimes affect their working. The problem of orders, 
which was there till about two years ago—before the launch¬ 
ing of the fourth Plan—is, of course, no more. 

In some engineering industries, such as tractors, commer¬ 
cial vehicles, sophisticated machine tools, ship-building etc., 
there is need for augmenting the present capacities, for they 
are insufficient to meet the growing requirements. The 
quality of various engineering products too needs to be im¬ 
proved appreciably. 

With the rise in the tempo of industrial activity, which 
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should be expected in the next two years as a sequel to the 
clearance of a large number of applications for licensing of 
new units and the freeing from licensing a vast field of in¬ 
dustry in the small and medium-scale sectors, the produc¬ 
tion in the machine-building and engineering industries 
should get a good impetus. The recent revival in the m achin e 
tool industry surely is a pointer to this. Our engineering 
industries can also profitably participate in the rehabilita¬ 
tion!) f the rec ently freed Bangla Desh economy. 

The relaxation effected in the licensing procedure for the 
import of capital goods to allow the licences flexibility to 
vary the lists of goods to be imported up to a ceiling of five 
per cent of the face value of their licences within the overall 
value of the licences should help in the acceleration of the 
setting up of new industrial units. The producer goods 
industries, therefore, can look forward to better times. 

Some engineering units which are facing the problem of 
dwindled demand for their products may, of course, have to 
diversify their product patterns. The governmental policy 
in this regard has to be made flexible in the case of all such 
units whether they are covered by the Monopoly and Rest¬ 
rictive Trade Practices Act or not. This incidentally calls 
for greater interest by the engineering units in research and 
development than hitherto. This will also help in substitut¬ 
ing by them scarcer raw materials by those easily available. 

A word here will not be inappropriate about the difficul¬ 
ties which those engineering units which have been called 


upon to develop the manufacture of goods required by the 
defence forces during the current emergency are likely to 
face. If the new capacities developed for producting defence 
items can be switched over to the manufacture of goods for 
civilian use, the problem will not be there. But in the cases 
in which such a switch-over is not easily possible, the de¬ 
fence forces should try to meet their normal requirements of 
these items from the private manufacturers who have de¬ 
veloped capacities at the request of the defence forces. The 
taking over of the production of these items by the ord¬ 
nance factories will unnecessarily lead to the wastage of the 
capacity in the private sector. 

There is, in fact, an urgent need for a firm demarcation 
of the requirements of the defence forces between the ord¬ 
nance factories and the civilian producers,whether in the 
public or the private sector, so that production can be ra¬ 
tionalised and the available capacity in the civilian sector can 
be put to optimum use. Unnecessary duplication of capacity 
in the public sector, when idle capacity exists in the private 
sector, too is unwarranted. A pertinent case of this is the 
manufacture of telephone cables. 

The most urgent task that requires our attention in the 
engineering field is the development of consultancy and de¬ 
tailed engineering services. Though some progress has been 
registered in this regard during the last few years, yet only 
the fringe of the problem has been touched. 


Fertilizers: Unfulfilled Plans 


As in the case of the steel and engineering industries, 
there is a considerable under-utilisation of capacity in the 
fertilizer industry. This should be evident from the fact 
that even though as against only four units producing ferti¬ 
lizers in the country in 1950-51 to an aggregate capacity of a 
few thousand tonnes — one of them only a by-product imit 
in the steel industry—we have today as many as SO factories, 
spread over almost all states, engaged in this line of manufac¬ 
ture to a total capacity of I. S34 million tonnes nitrogen and 
0.524 million tonnes P,0 # , the production during the 12 
months to June last was not more than 1.05 million tonnes 
nitrogen and 300,000 tonnes P,0„. This meant the uti¬ 
lisation of nitrogen capacity to the extent of only 64 
per cent and that of P a O ( capacity to the order of 
about 52 per cent. There were, of course, wide variations in 
the performance of individual plants; the very satisfactory 
performance of some units such as Kota, Coromandel and 
Gujarat Fertilizers being offset by the poor working of others 
like the Nangal, Rourkela and Trombay projects. The maxi¬ 
mum utilisation of capacity in the fertilizer industry during 
the last 10 years has been 73 per cent in the case of nitrogen 
and 65 per cent in the case of P.O,. The former was achiev¬ 
ed in 1965-66 (capacity 324,000 tonnes, production 288,000 
tonnes) and the latter in 1967-68 (capacity 187,000 tonnes, 
production 119,000 tonnes). 

Unlike the engineering industries, the under-utilisation of 
capacity in the fertilizer industry, however, is not due to any 
dearth of demand; we are obliged to import large quantities 
of fertilizers to meet the growing requirements. There is 
also not much labour trouble in this industry. What then 
are the reasons for the under-utilisation of capacity in the 
fertilizer industry? 

Partly the under-utilisation of capacity in this industry 
is the result of the commissioning of fairly sizeable capacity 
only recently. The gestation period of the newly set up 
plants, thus, is not yet over; it will take some time for the pro¬ 
duction at these plants to pick up. Unduly large imports of 


diammonium phosphate a couple of years ago affected the 
performance of several phosphatic producing units. The 
other main causes of the capacity not being fully utilised are: 
(i) the shortages of feedstock; (ii) inadequacy of power; (in) 
mechanical troubles, and (iv) accidents. The inadequacy of 
power as well as frequent electricity breakdowns have done 
appreciable damage to the production of fertilizers. This 
is evident from the fact that till a few months ago, the output 
at Nangal — one of the most successful public sector units 
— had to be curtailed because of the serious shortfall .in 
electricity generation from the Bhakra system. The Rohr- 
kela fertilizer plant has been suffering right since its inception 
from inadequate supply of coke-oven gases. The Sindri 
project also has been suffering from feedstock shortages; 
its feedstock pattern, therefore, is being changed. The me¬ 
chanical troubles have haunted for a considerable time the 
Trombay and Namrup units. 

Various concrete steps have now been initiated on a long¬ 
term basis to improve capacity utilisation in the fertilizer in¬ 
dustry. These include breaking of bottlenecks, adoption 
of improved technology, minimising operational problems, 
improving of maintenance, making of constructional and 
mechanical alterations, etc. They should help in improving 
productivity and raising the utilisation of capacity. The aim 
is to improve capacity utilisation to about 83 per cent in the 
case of nitrogen fertilizers and to approximately 75 per cent 
in the case of phosphatic fertilizers by 1973-74 and further 
to 87 and 83 per cent respectively, by 1978-79. How far 
these objectives would be attained, however, remains to be 
seen. 

The second major problem of the fertilizer industry is the 
inordinate delays that are taking place in the setting up of new 
units. The mid-term appraisal of the fourth Plan reveals 
that by the end of 1973-74, we will be having only 2.4 mil¬ 
lion tonnes nitrogen capacity and 0.6 million tonnes PjO. 
capacity, as against the two targets of three million tonnes and 
1.2 million tonnes. So far as nitrogenous fertilizers are con- 
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cemed, the lags in the implementation of the programmed 
projects are omcially attributed to shortage of steel, delays 
fn the supply of equipment by local fabricators and prolonged 
negotiations for foreign exchange requirements. To some 
extent, they are also due—though not officially recognised— 
to the delayed clearance of some private sector projects, es¬ 
pecially the Goa and the Mithapur project. Though the for¬ 
mer project is now vigorously being implemented, the latter 
appears to have run into fresh difficulties because of govern¬ 
ment’s insistence on the sponsors of this plant—the Tatas 
—setting up phosphoric acid manufacturing capacity. Re¬ 
cently, the feedstock policy too has created some uncertainty 
in the firming up of some projects. 

The slow pace of development in the case of PaO ( . capacity 



The actual output of fertilizers in 1973-74 is now officially 
anticipated to be of the order of 1.8 million tonnes nitrogen 
and 0.5 million tonnes P»0«, as against the fourth Han tar- 

! ;ets of 2.5 million tonnes and 0.9 million tonnes, respective- 
y. According to the estimates of the Fertilizer Association 
of India, the output, however, might not exceed 1.6 million 
tonnes nitrogen and 0.375 million tonnes P«Oj. The FA1 
expects that the nitrogen manufacturing capacity in 1973-74 
will be of the order of only two million tonnes, as against the 
official estimate of 2.4 million tonnes. The estimate of this 


INSTALLED CAPACITY OF NITROGEN (N) ACCORDING TO SOURCES OF FEEDSTOCK 

(as on 1-10-1971) (tonnes) 


Stage of 
production/ 
feedstock 

Naphtha 

Natural 

gas 

Elec¬ 

tric 

power 

Coke/ 
coke 
oven gas 

Lig- 

nite 

Imported 

liquid 

ammonia 

H.S.H.S. 

L.S.H.S. 

Coal 

Fuel oil 

Total 

(N) 

1. Factories in 

1,113,190 

45;000 

80,000 

225,790* 

70,000 

___ 

_ 

_ 

, 

1,533,980 

production 

(72.6) 

(2.9) 

(5.2) 

(14.7) 

(4.6) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(100%) 

2. Projects under 

1,201,000 

367,000 

— 

— 

— 

222,000 

— 

687,000 

— 

2,477,000 

implementation 

(48.5) 

(14.8) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(9.0) 

(-) 

(27.7) 

(-) 

(100%) 

3. Projects 

237,840 

— 

— 

— 

— 

48,000 

167,000 

229,000 

381,000 

1,062,840 

approved 

(22.4) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(4.6) 

(15.7) 

(21.5) 

(35.8) 

(100%) 

4. Projects under 

40,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

170,000 

— 

— 

210,000 

consideration 

(19.0) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(81.0) 

(-) 

(-) 

(100%) 

Total 

2,592,030 

412,000 

80,000 

225,790 

70,000 

270,000 

337,000 

916,100 

381,000 

5,283,820 


(49.1) 

(7.8) 

(1.5) 

(4.3) 

(13) 

(5.1) 

(6.4) 

(17.3) 

(7.2) 

(100%) 


+ 


•Includes 26,630 tonnes N producted as a by-product ammonium sulphate at coke oven plants. In the case of Hindustan Steel 
Ltd, Rourkela, 60 % of capacity of calcium ammonium nitrate is assumed from coke oven gas and 40 % from naphtha. 
Figures in brackets represent the percentage contributions through a fertilizer feedstock to the total (horizontal). 
H.S.H.S.=High sulphur heavy stock. 

L.S.H.S.=Low sulphur heavy stock. 


CAPACITY OF N AND P.O, UNDER VARIOUS STAGES OF IMPLEMENTATION IN PUBLIC, PRIVATE 
AND CO-OPERATIVE SECTORS (as on 1-10-1971) 


(tonnes of nutrient) 


N P.O. 


Category 

Public 

Sector 

Private 

Sector 

Co-operative 

Sector 

Total 

Public 

Sector 

Private 

Sector 

Co-operative 

Sector 

Total 

1. Factories in 

891,860 

642,120 

_ 

1,533,980 

192,360 

331,910 

- 

524,270 

production 

(58.1) 

(41.9) 

(-) 

(100) 

(36.7) 

(63.3) 

(-) 

(100) 

2. Projeects under 

1,198,000 

1,064,000 

215,000 

2,477,000 

288,450 

390,680 

127,000 

806,130 

implmentation 

(48.4) 

(43.0) 

(8.6) 

(100) 

(35.8) 

(48.5) 

(15.7) 

(100) 

3. Projects 

658,000 

388,340 

16,503 

1,062,840 

285,000 

138,000 

(“) 

423,000 

approved 

(61.9) 

(36.5) 

(1.6) 

(100) 

(67.4) 

(32.6) 

(-> 

(100) 

4. Projects under 

210,000 

— 

— 

210,000 

— 

— 


— 

consideration 

(100) 

(-) 

(-) 

(100) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

H 

Total 

2,957,860 

2,094,460 

231,500 

5,283,820 

765,810 

860,590 

127,000 

1,753,400 


(56.0) 

(39.6) 

(4.4) 

(100) 

(43.7; 

(49.1) 

(7.2) 

(100) 


Figures in brackets represent the percentage contributions through aparticular sector to the total (horizontal) of that nutrient. 
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Association of PaO* capacity in 1973*74, of course, corres¬ 
ponds to the Planning Commission’s mid-term Plan appraisal 
estimate. 

The above implies that we will have to continue to import 
large quantities of fertilizers even after 1973-74. As com¬ 
pared to the Ministry of Agriculture’s 1973-74 consumption 
estimate of 3.2 million tonnes nitrogen and 1.4 million ton¬ 
nes PiOf, the imports will have to be between 1.4 and 1.6 
million tonnes nitrogen and 0.8 million tonnes P*0„ If 
the FA! estimates of consumption are taken into account, 
the imports of nitrogen will have to be of the order of half 
a million tonne and those of P,0« around 375,000 tonnes. 
The entire requirements of Krf) (potash) will have to be im¬ 
ported, for because of the absence of economic sources of 
producing potash, we have just about 2,000 tonnes K«0 capa¬ 
city in the country at present. The Agriculture Ministry's 
estimate of consumption of K«0 in 1973-74 is 0.9 million 
tonnes, while the FAI expects that not more than about 
350 tonnes would be required. 

The two other problems that require attention in respect 
of the fertilizer industry are: (1) the growing need of balanc¬ 
ing the application of different types of fertilizers, and (ii) 
continually educating the farmer in their use. The Sivara- 
man Committee, in its report submitted a few weeks ago, 
has expressed the opinion that there is no need now of sett¬ 
ing up a Fertilizer Promotion Corporation to propagate the 
use of fertilizers among farmers, as the plant managements 


themselves are doing this job in an adequate measure. In 
regard to credit availability, it has observed that some libe¬ 
ralisation will have to be effected at the various distri¬ 
bution points. 

So far as the propagation of fertilizer use is concerned, 
it may be pointed out that the task ought not be left to 
the manufacturers alone. The state departments of agricul¬ 
ture should also be brought into the picture so that the danger 
of injudicious use of fertilizers because of some brands being 
propagated more than others is obviated. The availability 
of soil testing facilities too has to be augmented to ensure 
balanced fertilisation. 

As regards credit, if the manufacturers are expected 
to participate in this sphere to any large degree, the lending 
policies of banks will nave to be liberalised through a central 
directive, since all the major banks are now in the public 
secto r. 

In the interest of attaining the goal of self-sufficiency in 
fertilizers, it is imperative that the feedstock policy is fina¬ 
lised expeditiously. It is only then that we will be able to 
plan the future growth of the industry in a rational way. 
Care has also to be taken to avoid the mistakes of the past in 
the implementation of new projects. Stress on the expansion 
of the existing plants, instead of on setting up new ones would 
as well be a step in the right direction, for this wav it will be 
possible to augment capacity not only expeditiously but also 
at a comparatively less cost. 


Petroleum : The Achilles’ Heel 


Coming to petroleum, we find that the approximately 70 
million tonnes crude throughput capacity available at present 
makes the country practically self-sufficient in all the major 
products; the deficits in such products as kerosene are just 
marginal and of not much significance. As a result of the 
commissioning about a year ago of the Esso-governmSnt 
of India 50:50 venture to produce 145,000 tonnes of lube 
base oils and 17,000 tonnes of transformer oil, the indigenous 
supply of lubricants too has improved greatly; the other two 
major producers of lubricants being the Barauni and the 
Digboi refineries. The going on stream in November, 1968, 
ofLubrizol India Limited—a government of India partner¬ 
ship with the Lubrizol Corporation of the United States on 51: 
49 per cent basis—made up another leeway in the petroleum 
field. This plant located at Thana in Maharashtra is pro¬ 
ducing various chemical additives used in the blending and 
formulation of lubricating oils, etc,, to a capacity of 6,000 
tonnes per annum. The expansion of this project to 12,000 
tonnes has been recently approved. Under this expansion— 
expected to be implemented by March, 1974—chemical addi¬ 
tives will be manufactured from the raw materials level it¬ 
self. This should make the country self-sufficient in chemical 
additives too. 

To meet the requirements of the next couple of years, 
further expansion of the refining capacity has been planned, 
the major schemes being (i) the completion of the 2.5 million 
tonnes refinery at Haldia, (ii) the expansion of the Cochin 
refinery from 2.5 to 3.5 million tonnes — this sanction was 
accorded recently—, (iii) the revamping and debottlenecking 
of the Koyali refinery to raise its capacity from 3.4 to 4.3 
million tonnes, (iv) the utilisation of the additional capacity 
°f 1.2 million tonnes at Barauni which is lying idle — this 
refinery is presently being worked to 2.2 million tonnes for 
want of crude oil — but which is expected to be modified 
slightly to use Rustom crude from the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission's concessions in Iran, and (v) the con¬ 


templated one million tonnes Bongaigaon refinery in Assam. 
All these schemes relate to the public sector. 

By 1975, our requirements of petroleum, according to 
a recent estimate of an official committee, are expected to 

? ;o up to about 34.1 million tonnes. This will necessitate 
urther addition of nearly 9.5 million tonnes capacity by 
1975. The official committee referred to above had envisaged 
the expansion of the Haldia and the Koyali refineries by 
1973-74 to 3.5 and 5.5 million tonnes capacity. On this 
basis, it had suggested the addition of only seven miHioa 
tonnes to the nearly 28 million tonnes capacity wnich 
would have been available by the end of the current 
Plan i.e. by 1973-74. The expansions of the Koyali and 
Haldia refineries are understood to have now been held in 
abeyance—in the case of Koyali on the consideration that the 
crude supply from the known fields in Gujarat would soon 
start tapering off and in the case of Haldia on the ground 
of regional requirements of petroleum products. This wilt 
necessitate a modification of the official committee’s recom¬ 
mendation that the additional seven million tonnes capacity 
between 1973-74 and 1975-76 could be had by setting up a 
five million tonnes refinety somewhere in north-west India 
and augmenting the refining capacity in the Bombay region 
by.two million tonnes either through the expansion of the 
existing Burmah-Shell and Esso refineries at Trombay or tbfr 
setting up of a new refinery in Goa. 

The Ministry of Petroleum, however, now seems to be 
of the view that the demand for petroleum products in 1975 
on the basis of macro-economic indicators may jnot exceed 
32.8 million tonnes and on the basis of sectorial'targets it 
may range between 31.9 and 32.3 million tonnes. Whatever 
the case, the problem of augmenting the refining capacity 
in the country should not pose aiiy insurmountable probteifi, 
provided, of course, the contemplated schemes are implemen¬ 
ted strictly according to their schedules. If it is not done and' 
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the Tear expressed in the muMtinn appraisal of the ' fourth 
Plan that the refining capacity In 1973-74 might not exceed 
22.5 million tonnes comes out to be true, the supplies of pet¬ 
roleum products from the domestic refining capacity should 
become tight. This will be a sad reflection on the working 
of the Petroleum Ministry. 

A big leeway yet to be made in the petroleum field, 
which is causing no small anxiety at present and which is 
biggest problem of the industry, is the gross inadequacy of 
crude oil from indigenous sources. As against the nearly 
19 million tonnes crude requirements at present, our own 
production is just about seven million tonnes. Another about 
one million tonnes is available from the ONGC concessions 
in Iran, but this crude is not yet being made use of in our 
refineries because of technical difficulties; it is being sold 
abroad. With the modification of the Barauni’s third unit 
of 1.2 million tonnes, which is at present lying idle, we may 
be able to use this crude some time hence. But even then 
the situation will not improve significantly. By the 
end of the fourth Plan, the supply of crude from the domestic 
sources as well as from the ONGC’s concessions is not ex- 

S ted to exceed 9.5-10 million tonnes; the domestic oil 
Is are anticipated to yield in 1973-74 about 8.5 million 
tonnes crude oil. By that time, our crude requirements 
would go up to 25-26 million tonnes. So the dependence 
on imported crude, instead of being lessened, would increase 
if the exploration effort is not adequately stepped up. 

It is a matter of serious concern that after the Gujarat 
discoveries till the mid-sixties, we have not been able to find 
commercially exploitable new crude reserves anywhere 
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else, though a good deal of exploration effort has been 
in several parts of the country—in the Indo-Gangetic plain • 
in West Bengal, Rajasthan, the Cauvery Basin and in the 
Aliabet area in the Rann of Kutch. The fresh discoveries 
in the Assam area — the other state producing crude oil 
at present—too have been negligible. The huh nope raised 
around 1966 of the likely large discovery of oil in what is 
known as the Bombay High—offshore western coast—have 
yet to materialise. Thanks to the government’s dilly-dallying 
on the question of how this exploration work should be Under¬ 
taken—through having a foreign collaboration with equity 
participation or the public sector agency, ONGC, doing the 
job on ownership-assisted basis. The decision was i ^ke n 
last year in favour of the latter alternative and now a floating 
platform is being built in Japan for the purpose. It is ex¬ 
pected to be available next year. The results of the explora¬ 
tion effort might be available in a couple of years. If 
success is achieved, commercial exploitation may be expected 
to start around 1975. Had the Tennico proposal for this 
venture—which was for minority participation with the go¬ 
vernment of India and which envisaged initial expenditure 
on exploration till the discovery of oil only by the foreign 
collaborator, and also the imparting of training to our own 
men — been accepted, the exploration of the Bombay High 
area would have been completed by now. The proposal was 
sent for decision to the union cabinet about three years 
ago, but was not accepted. 

Dogmatic Policy 

The exploration effort has also been hampered a great 
deal by the dogmatic policy of the government and also due 
to such factors as delays in the release of foreign exchange for 
the import of sophisticated equipment required for deep 
drilling. For a considerable time, the operations of the 
ONGC, for which all future exploration in the country, ex¬ 
cept in a small part of upper Assam where exploration con¬ 
cessions have already been granted to Oil India—a 50:50 
partnership between the government of India and the Bur- 
mah Oil Company—is reserved, as well left much to be de¬ 
sired till about two and half years ago when the working of 
this organisation touched the lowest ebb. No doubt the 
ONGC operations have improved a good deal since then, yet 
for want of sophisticated equipment and the fact that only 
ad hoc administrative arrangements have been made for its 
working since the vacating of the office of its chairman by 
Mr L.J. Johnson several months ago, the working of the 
ONGC cannot be said to be near the optimum level. The 
organisation has been crying hoarse for the release of foreign 
exchange for the import of sophisticated equipment, but all 
its pleas appear to have so far fallen on deaf ears. The 
present arrangement under which Mr B. S. Negi is discharg¬ 
ing the functions of the chairman of the ONGC on an ad hoc 
basis are also hardly conducive to optimum functioning. The 
sooner this stalemate is ended the better it would be. 

The tempo of oil exploration in the country obviously 
has to be raised substantially in view of the rising trend 
in the world prices of crude. The ONGC’s operations in the 
Tripura area should get a fillip as a sequel to the establish¬ 
ment of BanglaDesh. Because of the anticipated transpor¬ 
tation hurdles in the movement of oil from this area—had 
oil been struck here—the exploration programmes of Tri- 
pui a had been held in abeyance till lately. 

Along with the stepping up of the exploration activity 
of the ONGC, the services of Oil India ought to be utilised 
to a greater extent by asking this organisation to undertake 
exploration elsewhere in the country. The beneficiary of 
this primarily will be the government of India, for under the 
charter of this company, the British partner—the Burmah 
Oil Company—is entitled only to a maximum 13 per cent 
dividend, free of all taxes of course, on its investment in the 
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equity capital. The surplus profit is passed on to the con¬ 
sumers or Oil India's crude—primarily the government of 
India by virtue of its ownership of theNoomnati and Barauni 
refineries—in the form of retrospective discounts on the pro¬ 
visionally fixed prices of crude for a year, on the basis of im¬ 
port parity prices of west Asian crude. Only a small por¬ 
tion of this surplus profit goes to the Burmah Oil Company 
at present on account of its ownership of the Digboi refinery 
-the third consumer of Oil India’s crude. The Digboi re¬ 
finery’s share in future will go on decreasing progressively. 

We also need to go in for exploration abroad if wc are 
to depend primarily on our own sources of oil. It is a pity 
that the recent offer of Burmah Oil Company for a share for 
Oil India in its Somalia concession was not expeditiously 
decided upon. 

In our efforts for finding alternative sources of imports 
of crude, it is imperative that we do not commit the same 
mistakes as we committed in regard to the import of crude 
for the Madras refinery. We are today paying a much higher 
price for these imports than what the international oil com¬ 
panies are charging for bringing in crude for their three re¬ 
fineries at Trombay and Visakhapatnam. Our joining 
hands with other explorers abroad, as we did in the case of 
the ONGC’s concessions in Iran, should help in establishing 
alternative sources of crude. 

National Energy Policy 

The growing gap between the domestic supplies of crude 
oil and its requirements makes it incumbent on us to expedi¬ 
tiously finalise the national energy policy. Unless this is 
done, shortages of energy, which are already being experien¬ 
ced in various parts of the country, will get accentuated. 

Besides petroleum, the other commercial sources of 
energy supply are (i) coal, (ii) electricity, and (iii) nuclear 
power. The development of our coal industry during the 
past 10 years or so has been only halting. This should 
be evident from the fact that our current output of this 
energy source is just around 75 million tonnes, as against 
the fourth Plan target of 93.5 million tonnes. No doubt, 
slower-than-expected consumption of coal due to the slacken¬ 
ed tempo of industrial activity has been partly responsible for 
this, but another major contributory factor has been the pro¬ 
gressive deterioration in the profitability of the industry. 

During the seven years to 1966-67, whereas the average 
gross profits in the industrial sector taken as a whole as 
percentage of total sales remained around 10 per cent— 
mostly above the 10 per cent level—this percentage in the 
case of the coal mining industry went down from over nine 
per cent in 1960-61, 1961-62, 1962-63 and 1963-64 to just 
6.3 per cent in 1964-65 and 1965-66 and further down to 
5.5 per cent in 1966-67. The gross profits of the coal 
mining units as percentage of the total capital employed 
too showed a sharp decline during this period. This 
percentage in 1966-67 at 4.9 was just about half the 
1962-63 level of 9.7. For the industrial sector as a whole, 
the gross profits as percentage of capital employed declined 
only by one point from 10.2to9.2duringthe seven years to 
1966-67. 

The more significant pointer to the sharp deterioration 
in the profitability of the coal industry between 1960-61 and 
1966-67, however, is available from the profits after tax as 
percentage of net worth. Whereas this percentage for the 
industrial sector as a whole went down from 11 in 1960-61 to 
8 9 in 1966-67, it fell in the case of the coal industry from 
7.8 to as low as 3.4. 

The deterioration in the profitability of the industrial 
sector as a whole and in the coal mining industry in parti¬ 


cular naturally led to deterioration in the percentages of 
dividends in relation to net worth, the ordinary paid-up 
capital and the total paid-up capital. Significantly enough, 
the deterioration in these percentages was much more mark¬ 
ed in the coal mining industry than in the industrial sector 
as a whole. Dividends as percentage of net worth declined 
in the coal mining industry from 5.4 per cent in 1960-61 to 
just about 3.1 per cent in 1966-67. The ordinary dividends 
as percentage of ordinary paid-up capital went down from 
10.2 per cent in 1960-61 to 5.9 per cent in 1966-67. The 
percentage of total dividends in relation to the total paid-up 
capital in this industry showed a decline from 9.5 to 5.9. 

In 1967-68, however, there was some improvement in 
the coal mining industry with four of the above-mentioned 
six percentages going up. The gross profits in relation to 
sales went up from 5.5 to 6.5 per cent and in relation to the 
total capital employed from 4.9 to 6 per cent. The per¬ 
centage of profits after tax to net worthimproved from 3.4 
to 5.1 Similarly, the percentage of dividends to net worth 
went up from 3.1 to 3.2. The ordinary dividends in rela¬ 
tion to the total paid-up capital and the total dividends in rela¬ 
tion to the 'otal paid-up capital, however, remained stationary 
in percentage terms, implying that the industry was able to 
plough back larger profits in 1967-68 as compared to the pre¬ 
vious year. The percentage of profits retained by the 
industry in relation to the profits after tax improved from 
8.9 in 1966-67 to 35.8 in 1967-68. Incidentally, this per¬ 
centage was the highest in seven years to 1967-68, except for 
the two years of 1962-63 and 1963-64. 

The strained financial position of the coal industry has 
had its adverse impact on capital formation. Although the 
various indicators of capital formation in the industrial 
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sector as a whole generally showed a downward trend between 
1960-61 and 1967-68, the deterioration in these indicators 
regarding the coal mining industry had been very sharp. 
The net fixed assets formation in this industry went down 
from 6.1 per cent in 1961-62 to just 0.2 per cent in 1967-68, 
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type of coal in the country at present, our total reserves of 
coking coal are estamated to be of the following order: 


RESERVES OF COKING COAT 


If note is taken of the fact that the bulk consumers of coal, 
such as the railways and the public sector steel plants, have 
allowed only niggardly increases in the price of coal supplied 
to them, as against the substantial increase asked for by the 
producers on account of mounting costs, particularly follow¬ 
ing the implementation of the Coal Industry Wage Board’s 
award, the increased prices which the industry has been able 
to obtain from the other consumers cannot be expected to 
have restored it to robust financial health. In the circums¬ 
tances, any rapid expansion of the coal industry without 
substantial assistance from the government obviously cannot 
be expected. This should lead to the conclusion that the 
slower growth of the economy than what the fourth Plan 
envisages may not result in as pronounced shortages of coal 
as occurred around the turn of the 1960s. But if economic 
activity picks up materially, some shortages of coal can well 
be anticipated. In fact, BP hard coke has already gone in 
short supply. This has necessitated stoppage of further re¬ 
leases for export. 

The second cause of anxiety on the coal front relates 
to coking coal—not, of course, in the short term of the fourth 
Plan, but from the long-term view of the succeeding Plans. 
Till lately, due to the steel plants not working to full capacity, 
there was accumulation of stocks at the pitheads, to service 
which credit facilities had to be liberalised. But from the 
long-term point of view, our reserves of coking coal are not 
abundant. According to a seam by seam analysis of the 
Jharia coal belt, which has almost the entire reserves of this 
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(million tonnes) 


Seam IX/X to XVIII 

Proved 

Indica¬ 

ted 

Infer¬ 

red 

Total 

Down to 61 metres 
(200 feet) 

2,510 

2,504 

786 

5.800 

61 metres to 122 metres 
(400 feet) 

11 

406 

1,820 

2,237 

Total 

2,521 

2,910 

2,606 

8,037 


It is feared that these reserves may not be sufficient to 
feed the growth of the steel industry till the end of the current 
century unless very judicious use is made of them. In view 
of the fact that the steel-making capacity in the country is to 
be augmented by two million tonnes every alternate year dur¬ 
ing the 1970s, the problem of raising coking coal judi¬ 
ciously is indeed sizable. 

Hitherto, the exploitation of our coking coal resources 
has been very unscientific as only about 40 per cent coal has 
been recovered from a mi ne; the rest has been left in the form 
of pillers. With proper stowing, the rate of recovery, it is 
believed can be raised to as much as 75 per cent. It is hoped 
that as a result of the recent take-over by the government of 
the coking coal mines, the various problems of the coking 
coal industry would be expeditiously attended to and the 
wasteful exploitation of our limited resources of this coal 
would come to an end. 

Other Important Problems 

Among the other problems that the coal industry is fac¬ 
ing, the more important arc the (i) supply of spares and 
components; (ii) the occasional inadequacy of permitted 
explosives; and jfiii) the allowing of the opening of virgin 
areas in the neighbourhood of those collieries the deposits 
of which have been nearly exhausted or are being fast dep¬ 
leted. Till the indigenous production of the desired quality 
of spares and components comes up—it has been lagging 
much behind requirements due to the bad shape in which 
the Mining and Allied Machinery Corporation, Durgapur, 
is — these spares and components will have to be allowed to 
be imported. In the interest of ensuring adequate supplies 
of permitted explosives; it is necessary to augment the exis¬ 
ting capacity as well as to think in terms of building up a 
buffer stock. To meet the third problem mentioned above, 
the existing legislation will have to be modified. 

There is also need for discovering and developing coal 
reserves in areas far away from the main coal belt in east 
India, if the strain on railways has to be contained in the 
future years. The coal industry in the recent past has as 
well suffered from transport bottlenecks with the result that 
coal shortages were being experienced in various parts of 
the country till about four months ago. The movement ot 
coal from the pilheads to the consuming areas has to be orga¬ 
nised in a well-planned way. 

Shortages of electricity too are developing in various 
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parts of the country. To some extent these shortages can be' lies in augmenting the installed capacity to match the grow- 
rtiicved by expeditiously integrating the regional grids into ing needs. In the areas situated away from the main coal 

a national jrid so that the surpluses in some areas can be belt, the development of nuclear power has to be undertaken 
utilised in the deficit areas. The ultimate solution, however, on an ambitious scale. 


Basic Chemicals Still a Problem 


Tnn group of industries that we now discuss concerns heavy 
chemicals and pharmaceutical intermediates. 

No doubt the chemical industries have recorded a rapid 
progress during the last 20 years, there are still several areas 
in this field where production as well as capacity installa¬ 
tion has not been commensurate with the growing needs. 

The biggest slip in the chemicals field has been in 
regard to the development of petrochemicals. The fourth 
Plan envisaged addition by 1973-74 of a large petrochemical 
complex at Koyali to the existing three small to medium¬ 
sized units in the Bombay region—those of Union Carbide, 
the National Organic Chemical Industries and Hardillia 
Chemicals. Action had also to be initiated by 1973-74 for 
putling up two more such complexes at Barauni, in Bihar, 
and Bongaigaon, in Assam. 

The production levels to be achieved by 1973-74 were: 


Name of the product 

Expected 
produc¬ 
tion in 
1973-74 
(In ’000 
tonnes) 

A. Manufactured at Present 

* 

(a) Thermoplastic 

236.0 

(b) Thermo-sets 

.30.0 

(c) Synthetic rubber 

70.00 

(d) Synthetic fibres 

87.00 

[t) Insecticides (BHC & DDT) 

49.9 

B. Not Manufactured at Present 


(a) Solvents 

64.0 

(b) Organic chemicals (Phthalic Anhydride, 
Phenol, Ethylene Oxide) 

57.0 

(c) Fibre intermediate 

101.0 

(d) Detergent alkylate 

22.0 

(e) Aromatics 

152.0 


The implementation of the Koyali complex, with the ex¬ 
ception of the aromatics unit, however, has got substanti¬ 
ally delayed. The aromatics project is expected to go into 
production next year. It will annually yield the following 
basic materials: ortho-xylene—21,000 tonnes, DMT (clime- 
tnyl terephthalate—24,000 tonnes, and mixed xylenes—2,500 


tonnes The naphtha cracker, which will turn out annually 
ethylene to the order of 1,30,000 tonnes per annum anil 
proportionate quantities of such co-products as propylene, 
butadiene and benzene, might be commissioned some time 
in 1974. The inordinate delay in the setting up of the 
Koyali naphtha cracker has led to several schemes pertaining 
to the production of low-density polyethylene, polypropylene, 
ethylene glycol, detergent alkylate and acrylic fibre not 
being fumed up. A decision is said to have been taken to 
transfer these projects from the private sector to the public 
sector. Financial sanction for the purpose is also reported 
to have been accorded for some of them by the Ministry of 
of Finance. The pica taken has been that the private entre¬ 
preneurs have failed to arrange for collaboration. This is 
indeed uncharitable, for until there had emerged a clear 
picture about the commissioning of the naphtha cracker, the 
response of foreign collaborators could not be enthusiastic. 
There appear to be some other reasons for the public-sector 
being brought into these downstream units. The past ex¬ 
perience of setting up public sector plants does not evoke 
optimism about these units coming up by the time naphtha 
cracker is commissioned. This can be expected to create 
unnecessary hardships for the industries which have plan¬ 
ned their production on the availability of these basic raw 
materials; their schedules are bound to be upset. 

The progress registered in regard to the Barauni and 
Bongaigaon petrochemical complexes also has left much to 
be desired. 

Targets Missed 

As a result of all this, many targets for petrochemicals 
envisaged in the fourth Plan are not expected to be achieved. 
They relate to synthetic rubber, synthetic fibres, and inter¬ 
mediates other than DMT. The target for DMT, of course, 
may be attained. 

Apart from petrochemicals, there arc some other raw 
materials required by the chemical industry for the production 
of which the domestic potential still remains limited. The 
examples of this arc sulphur, rock phosphate, mercury, etc. 
Then there is another group of raw materials for which there 
is indigenous production, but the present level of output is 
not adequate to meet the demand. This is the case with 
items like methanol, soda ash and caustic soda, besides many 
intermediates required by the dyestuff, plastic and synthetic 
fibre industries. The dyestuff industry is said to need nearly 
200 intermediates, but only 100 of these are being produced 
in the country. 

The above necessitates fairly large imports which have 
been canalised through the public sector. The lack of ad¬ 
vance planning of import schedules and shipping difficulties, 
therefore, create no small problems. Supplies are irregular. 

As a sequel to the shortages of raw materials and inter¬ 
mediates, there is, thus under-utilisation of capacity in various 
chemical industries, the extent of which can be gauged from, 
table on page 1162. An all-out effort needs to be made to* 
augment the capacities in cases where the present production 
of raw materials and intermediates falls short of require- 
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DRUGS AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES: UTILISATION OF CAPACITY 


Production us per¬ 
centage of capacity 



1969 

1970 

Below" 50 Per cent 



Organic Chemicals : 

Acetone 

41.6 

47.6 

Benzene 

27.5 

31.5 

Butylacetate 

41.9 

41.6 

Toluene 

43.5 

30.0 

Xylene 

24.8 

7.2 

Plastics : 

MF moulding powder 

20.0 

15.0 

CA moulding powder 

20.3 

14.3 

Polystyrene 

48.3 

48.0 

Pesticides : 

Copper oxychloride 

18.0 

20.0 

Zinc phosphide 

50.0 

13.0 

Drugs: 

Tetracyclm 

16.9 

35.0 

Nicotinic acid 

62.7 

45.5 

Vitamin B 

10.0 

20.0 

Other Chemicals: 

Boric acid 

85.4 

40.0 

Nickel carbonate 

18.2 

38.4 

Nickel sulphate 

43.4 

37.6 

Sodium sulphide 

35.8 

37.0 

Foundry chemicals 

12.8 

28.1 

exothermic 

24.2 

25.8 

Sodium aluminatc 

57.7 

49.1 

Vanadium pentoxide 

101.8 

48.9 

Fluxes 

59.7 

48.0 

Chromic acid 

54.8 

45.7 

Arc welding fluxes 

55.4 

44.5 

Nickel Chloride 

33.3 

41.3 

Between 50-75 per cent 

Inorganic Chemicals: 


Liquid chlorine 

61.0 

67.3 

Soda ash 

98.0 

64.0 

Sulphuric acid 

56.6 

63 1 

Alcohol: 

Ethyl alcohol 

73.7 

75.0 

Organic Chemicals: 

Phthalic anhydride 

54.1 

60.9 

Plastics: 

Polyester resin 

55.6 

59 1 

Laminates 

107.0 

67.0 

Polyethylene film pipe tubes 

83.3 

74.2 

Pesticides: 

BHC 

73.6 

74.3 

Drugs 

Chloramphenicol 

60.0 

53.2 

Penicillin 

61.0 

76.0 

Streptomycin 

81.0 

72.5 


* Production as per- 

eentage of capacity 


1969 1970 


Atiti-diabetics 

48.1 

53 8 

Paracetamol 

50.0 

55.0 

Dyes 

Fast colour bases 

48.0 

65 4 

Reactive dyes 

32.8 

71 1 

Sulphur dyes 

73.0 

63 8 

Other Chemicals: 

Oxygen gas 

65.0 

66 0 

Nitrogen 

100 0 

75.0 

Nitrous oxide 

66.0 

73 0 

AboveJ75. per cent 



Inorganic Chemicals: 

Caustic soda 

93.7 

100 0 

Synthetic Fibres: 

Nylon filament yarn 

100.0 

106 0 

Polyester staple fibre 

114.0 

95 1 

Plastics: 

Synthetic rubber 

82.0 

100 0 

PF moulding powder 

105.4 

100 0 

Phenolic resins 

88.0 

124 5 

UF moulding powder 

82.0 

88 0 

Polyethylene LD 

98.0 

120 0 

Polyethlene AD 

86.5 

91.2 

PVC resins 

77.6 

92 0 

PVC compound 

80.3 

113 5 

Leather cloth 

100.0 

88 0 

PVC unsupported sheets 

93.3 

98 0 

Pesticides: 

DDT 

74.3 

92.5 

Malathion 

52.0 

94 1 

Organo mercurials 

67.2 

ICO 0 

Drags : 

Anli-malarials 

75.0 

78 0 

Sulpha drugs 

78.0 

93 0 

Vitamin C 

116.0 

125 0 

Anti-dysentery drugs 

100.0 

1C0.0 

Aspirin 

104,6 

105 5 

Phenacctin 

52.4 

100 0 

Anti TB drugs 

70.0 

76 6 

Synthetic hormones 

23.1 

ICO 0 

Dyestuffs; 

Acid dyes, direct dyes 

56.0 

100 0 

Naphthol 

68.3 

86.1 

Organic pigments 

60.0 

84 2 

Vat dyes 

130.0 

109 2 

Other chemicals 

Rayon grade pulp 

98.8 

91 0 

Paper grade pulp 

Rare earth chloride 

66.0 

74.0 

109 0 
88 0 

Hydroflouric acid 

62.2 

89.8 





Source: FlCCl Study on Under-utilisation of Capacity. 
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WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS 
From 

SWADESHI 

GOTTON MILLS COMPANY UNITED 

COTTON MILLS: 

* Swadeshi Cotton Mills, Kanpur. 

* Swadeshi Cotton Mills, Pondicherry. 

* Udaipur Cotton Mills, Udaipur. 

* Swadeshi Cotton Mills, Maunath Bahnjan. 

* Rae Bareli Textile Mills, Rae Bareli. 

(under construction). 

STAPLE FIBRE & COTTON YARN MILLS: 

* Swadeshi Cotton Mills, Naini. 

SUBSIDIARY: 

* Swadeshi Mining & Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 

-A JAIPURIA ENTERPRISE-- 


JAPAN’S MOST EXPERIENCED 
TRADING ORGANISATION 

MITSUI & CO., LTD. 

NEW DELHI BRANCH 

Jecvan Vihar Building, 1st Floor 
Parliament Street 
P.O. Box No. 419 
NEW DELHI-l 


BRANCHES IN LIAISON OFFICES 

INDIA • IN INDIA 

Calcutta, Bombay, Madras. Goa, Paradip. 


WE WILL ASSIST 
YOU WITH MONEY 


We art all out to help the self*employed with 
ambition and drive. You may be a Technician or an 
Artisan, you can count upon our financial assistance 
for starting, improving or expanding your trade or 
business. We have Loan Assistance Schemes for 
Others like Farmers, Transport Operators, Small- 
Scale Industrialists. Mske sure that you take advan¬ 
tage of our various Loan Schemes and improve 
your trade or profession. 

Contact the nearest Branch of the Bank for details. 
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todays 

car tyre 
for 

real safety 

Exclusive Tracsyn tread is made with 
a tough, strong, safe compound 


The Gripper G8 tyre, with Tracsyn tread, 
has the following safety features: 

• Safety against tyre heating and tread wear. The 

Gripper G8 tyre has Tracsyn tread, an incredibly tough 
Goodyear compound which fights heat, bruises, cuts, 
abrasion and wear. 

• Safety against biow-outs: Exclusive 3T tyre cord body 
resists shocks and bruises, reduces chances of blow¬ 
outs. The cord used in Gripper G8 tyres is kilogram-for* 
kilogram stronger than steel. 

• Safety while starting or braking, at low or high 

speeds: Tracsyn tread and the ingenious Gripper G8 
tyre tread pattern combine to grip the road when 
starting or braking, at low or high speeds. 

+ Safety while cornering: The Gripper G8 tyre has a 
round shoulder for safe cornering. Two extra ribs 
protect the side-wall, give maximum traction and put 
more rubber on the road on curves. 



GOODffaUt 

THE 8AFETY-MINDED COMPANY t»m-* 


Save 

with 

grace 

Linoleum floor-coverings are an economic 
investment. Linoleum endows your home 
with a graceful decor. By retaining its 
striking elegance for years, it saves you ' 
so much in repair and renovation costs.... 
you'll need a whole elephant to serve 
as a piggy-bank! 
Stain-proof, easy to clean and polish. 
Linoleum comes in a wide range of colours 
and designs. Choose yours. 

LINOLEUM 

The versatile floor-covering 1 For better living 

India Linoleums Ltd., 
P.O. Birlapur, 94 Parganas, West Bengal. 




asml-s 
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jnents and to expeditiousjy develop the source* of those mate¬ 
rials production in respdCf of tfhlclihaS yet to be established. 

Ideological considerations should not be allowed to , 
stand in the way Of accomplishing this task as has been the ' 
case in regard to the augmenting of the capacity to produce 
soda ash. The phobia of controlling the so-called monpolis- 
tic trends in this line of manufacture as well as in several 
other fields had delayed til! recently the clearance of not a 
few projects vital to the economy. 

The supply position of soda ash and caustic soda should, 
of course, ease considerably when the additional capacity 
to the extent of 518,000 tonnes in the case of the former and 
150,000tonnes in the ease of the latter, which has been app¬ 
roved recently, is commissioned in the next two years. Seve¬ 
ral other proposals for raising the capacity in the two lines 
of manufacture are stated to be under the consideration 
of the government. 


In the case of drugs and pharmaceuticals too. though 
a good deal of progress has been made at the processing 
end, wide gaps still exist at the intermediate level. 
Private entrepreneurs, because of their limited resources, 
have not yet been able to develop adequate production 
facilities in this field. The public sector which, therefore, 
had to launch into this sphere has also not yet come up to 
expectations. Besides the usual reasons for this, another 
factor responsible has been faulty planning. Could it be 
hoped that concerted attention will be bestowed on making 
up fast whatever leeways remain in the manufacture of inter¬ 
mediates for the pharmaceutical industry? The present capa¬ 
city and the fourth Plan targets of some selected drugs are 
indicated in the table below. The table reveals that whereas 
there are wide gaps in the licensed/approved capacity and the 
fourth Plan targets in respect of such drugs as newer anti¬ 
biotics, PAS and its salt and ester, DDS and its derivatives 
and vitamins, no capacity has yet been licensed to produce 
harmones and corticosteroids. 


SELECTED IMPORTANT DRUGS 


Present Capacity and Fourth Finn Targets 



Unit 

Target 

adopted 

Develop¬ 

ment 

Council 

for 

1973-74 

Capacity 

licensed/ 

approved 

Antibiotics : 

Pencillin 

MMU 

250 

264 

Streptomycin 

Tonnes 

300 

215 

Tetracycline 


150 

148.5 

Chloramphenicol 

*« 

150 

. 72.4 

Newer antibiotics 

99 

100 

... * 14 

Sulphas : 

Sulpha Drugs 

Tonnes 

1,800 

1,000 

Anti T.B. Drags : 

PAS and its salts and 
esters 

>* 

1,000 

410 

l.N.H. 

99 

250 

200.8 

Anti-Dysentery Drags : 

Halogenated oxyquinoline 

99 

150 

101.4 

Anti-Leprosy Drugs : 

DDS and its derivatives 

99 

80 

18.3 

Anti-Diabetics : 

Insulin 

MU 

1,500 

1,500 

Tolbutamide ) 

Chlopropamide > 

Tonnes 

105 

47. 

Phenformin I 

Anti-Malarlals : 

Aihodiaqiiin, Chloroquin, 
Pyrimethanine and Pri- 
naquin 

99 

120 

.51 

Analgesics and Antipyretics 
Aspirin 

99 

l,C0O 

560 


Target 

Unit adopted Capacity 
by licensed/ 
Develop- approved 
ment 
Council 
for 

1973-74 


Anthelmintics : 


Piperazine and derivatives 

»* 

200 

51.35 

Barbiturates 

Phenobarbitone 

»» 

50 

10 

Corticosteroids : 

Kgs. 

3,000 

— 

Drags of Veg. Origin 

Digitalis glycosides 

V 

100 

6 

Reserpine 


50 

14 

Hormones 

Pituitary 

99 

50 

Nil 

Other hormones 

99 

250 

Nil 

Plasma Substitute : 

Dextran 

Vitamins 

Lts. 

1 

(million) 

270,0C0 

Vitamin A 

MMU 

50 

25 

Vitamin B1 

Tonnes 

75 

30 

Vitamin B2 

»» 

15 

5 

Vitamin B6 


15 

1 

Vitamin B12 & 12a 

Kgs. 

?00 

94.2 

Folic acid 

Tonnes 

5 

1 

Nicotinic Acid/amide 

*» 

3C0 

134 

Vitamin C 

Others Mlsc. Drags : 

** 

500 

245 

Nikethamide 

»» 

20 

7.1 

Nitrofurans 

*» 

30 

— 

Surigical sutures 

Doz. 

tubes 

400,CC0 

120,000 


Source: Health Map of India Published by the 6PPI. 
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Towards Self-Reliance In Defenoe 


In the context of the present emergency, a few words may 
now be said about defence production. 

The brilliant victory which our gallant forces registered 
this month over Pakistan was tono insignificant extent made 
possible by the unobtrusive work that has been going on in 
the defence establishments, particularly since the Chinese 
aggression in 1962. Earlier to this period too the task of 
building up the defence potential of the country was being 
carried on, but not at such an accelerated pace as has been 
done during the last nine years. 

Since 1962, it has been the declared policy of the govern¬ 
ment “to build up an indigenous defence production base 
which is technologically sound and strong and which per¬ 
mits flexibility in operations so that the basic and essential 
needs of the defence forces in arms, ammunition and 
equipment arc met within the country and dependence on 
external sources is progressively eliminated.’' The moder¬ 
nisation of our forces is also being continued on a regular 
basis. 

In pursuance of these objectives, defence planning was 
accorded the highest prioiity m 1964 when the first five-year 
Defence Plan - for the period 1964-69 — was launched. In 
this Plan an attempt was made to nase defence output in a 
phased manner over the five-year period. In recognition 
of the fact that the cycle of development of weapons and de¬ 
fence equipment is generally five to seven years and in the 
case of more sophisticated weapon systems, advance air¬ 
craft and modern fighting ships even seven to ten years, an 
innovation, however, was made in the second five-year De¬ 
fence Plan—1969-74. The innovation was that with the 
completion of one year of this Plan, a new year has to 
be added at the end so as to make it a “roll-on-program- 
me'\ This way the defence services are now having all 
the time a five-year fuime perspective. 

Impressive Progress 

Since the launching of the first Defence Plan over seven 
ycais ago, we have, indeed, progressed a great deal on 
the road to seff-ieliance in defence production. Several 
new projecls have been undertaken. The product pattern 
at the pre-1%4 defence establishments has been diversified. 
The output has been progressively raised. 

Faking first the oidnance factories, as many as nine such 
new factoi les have been added since 1962, raising their num¬ 
ber to 28. The combined output of all the ordnance fac¬ 
tories, which meet the demands of the defence services for a 
wide range of items such as arms, ammunition, chemicals, 
clothing, general stoics and vehicles, has nearly doubled bet¬ 
ween 1962-63 and 1970-71, as seen from the table alongside. 

Self-sufficiency in small arms was achieved about five 
years ago. With the setting up of the new ordnance fac¬ 
tories, the manufacture of many sophisticated items has been 
established. Bulk production of semi-automatic 7.62 mm 
rifles and 9 mm. carbines was started about two years ago. 
The m mufacture of a new variety of smoke ammunition has 
been taken up moio recently. A major explosives 
project was commissioned in 1970-71 to produce propellants 
and ballistics. Mortars, both heavy and medium sized, are 
ulsonowbeineproducedindigenously. The old nitroglycerine 
and nitro-celluosc capacities are being modernised. A new 
plant for the manufacture of nitric acid and a new TNT plant 
have been set up. 

Production facilities had been established by last year for 
such ammunition items as jumping mines, anti-submarine 
projectiles, etc. Some new items of vision and sight-seeing 


instruments, as well as optical instruments for missiles also 
came to be produced last year. The capacity for the manufac¬ 
ture of field cables had been augmented considerably by 
1970-71 and new capacity had been created for the manufac¬ 
ture of carrier quad cable and piano wire. The other signi¬ 
ficant projects which have been recently commissioned or 
are nearing completion include the manufacture of light metal 
float bridge (the production of floats has been established; 
the facilities for producing light metal are expected to be 
ready soon) required for the army, the production of extru¬ 
ded aluminium alloy sections, the establishment of capacity 
for producing ammunition of certain specialised tanks and 
field guns and the manufacture of man-dropping parachutes, 
brake parachutes and air-crew parachutes. 

A new field gun with a long range to replace the World 
War II vintage gun has been developed. Its technical trials 
have been completed successfully. The production of this 
gun is expected to begin in about five years. Early this 
month, the ordnance factories delivered to the navy new 
scare charges. 

Heavy Vehicles 

As regards vehicles, the ordnance factories had supplied 
to the services till the end of January, 1971, as many as 
10,730 (three-ton) Shaktiman trucks, 22,682 one-ton trucks 
and 6,904 patrol vehicles. The manufacture of these vehicles 
is now being concentrated in a new unit being set up at 
Jabalpur. Full production at this unit is expected to com¬ 
mence in the near future. A grey iron foundry is being put 
up here as a captive project. On its commissioning, all the 
castings required for the various versions of military vehi¬ 
cles would be manufactured within the country. 

Much more significant and laudable achievements, of 
course, have been registered in the manufacture of tanks and 
aircraft. In 1965 rolled out of the Heavy Vehicles factory, 
Avadi, the first Vijayanta tank. The manufacture of these 
tanks has been progressively stepped up since and today 
they form a powerful part of the armoured fighting strength 
of our army. The production of these tanks was a major 
breakthrough in our defence preparedness. 

Conceived after the Chinese aggression in 1962, the A\adi 
factory is an integrated unit 9 manufacturing the major tank 
assemblies like the engine, the gear box, suspension and a 


ISSUES FROM ORDNANCE FACTORIES 
1962-63-1970-71 

(In crores of rupees) 

Year 

Total 

issues 

Arms, 

ammu¬ 

nition. 

vehicles 

(including 

heavy 

vehicles) 

Clothing 

and 

general 

stores 

1962-63 

63.40 

NA 

NA 

1963-64 

111.43 

63.06 

48.28 

1964-65 

101.49 

63.75 

37.74 

1965-66 

108.02 

78.06 

29.96 

1966-67 

103.87 

83.73 

20.14 

1967-68 

97.09 

79.24 

17.85 

1968-69 

114.56 

92.35 

22.21 

1969-70* 

108.70 

87.37 

21.33 

1970-71** 

121.60 

101.60 

20.00 


* Provisional. ** Estimated. NA Not available,. 
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Big wheels, small wheels, 
ell kinds of wheels 



The industry of a country is like e system 
of wheels, all interlinked and interdepen* 
dent-Telco is a big industrial wheel. It 
§c#§ps hundreds of smaller ancillary 
industrial wheels on the move. 

Telco engineers regularly visit these 
ancillaries; give all technical help; 
ensure that quality standards are the 
beet; test the products at the Telco 
plant; train personnel when neces* 
sary;provide suggestions for improve* 
merit. .And all this at considerable 
additional cost to Telco. 

Today, with Telco's help, hundreds of 
small industrial units are operating through* 
out the length and breadth of the country. 

J&feO - keeps the wheels moving 


j TAfR ENGINEERING AND LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY LIMITED 
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It's the'made for each other* blend 
that set the filter trend! 


At the Pichola Lake, Udaipur. 
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ho$t of other items. Great emphasis is being placed on iadi- 
« e aisingthe Vijayanta tank. The progress too has been quite 
encouraging. Already the indigenous content by value in 
these tanks is slightly more than 60 per cent. The aim is to 
progressively raise it to 85 per cent in the next two years. 

Besides Vijayanta tanks, the Avadi factory now produces 
armoured recovery vehicles, designed and developed entirely 
by Indian talent. In yet another role, the Vijavanta chassis 
has been fitted with a self-propelled gun for which a prototype 
has been built by the factory and successfully tried out . The 
development of other specialist vehicles in the family has 
now been undertaken. These include the armoured person¬ 
nel carrier. 

Besides the 28 ordnance factories (including the vehicles 
factory at Jabalpur) and the heavy vehicles factory at Avadi, 
there are nine other undertakings producing equipment 
and materials for our defence forces. One of these—the 
accelerated freeze drying factory at Hazaratpur in UP- - 
is departmental^ run. Set up in 1968, it produces pro¬ 
cessed mutton for the troops deployed at high altitudes and 
such by-products as mutton-cum-bone meal, casings, fats, 
etc., for civil use. Its output last year aggregated to about 
Rs 75 lakhs. This year it is expected to turn out freeze 
dried mutton to a much larger extent. 

The other eight of the above-mentioned nine under¬ 
takings are company managed. These arc : Hindustan 
Aeronautics Ltd, Bangalore; Bharat Electronics Ltd, Ban¬ 
galore; Mazagon Dock Ltd, Bombay; Garden Reach Work¬ 
shops Ltd, Calcutta; PragaTools Ltd, Secunderabad; Bharat 
Earth Movers Ltd, Bangalore; Goa Shipyard Ltd, Goa; 
and Bharat Dynamites Ltd, Hyderabad. The last company 
was set up in 1970. These companies are either wholly 
state-owned or overwhelmingly government-owned. 

Aircraft Manufacture 

The Hindustan Aeronautics Limited came into existence 
on October 1, 1964, by the amalgamation of the erstwhile 
Hindustan Aircraft Ltd, with Aeronautics India Ltd. It 
has now four constituent units, namely the Bangalore divi¬ 
sion, the MIG complex, the Kanpur division and the Luck¬ 
now division 

The Bangalore division, the oldest of the lot, had by 
1968-69 produced over a thousand aircraft since its establish¬ 
ment in 1951. It currently manufactures for the air force 
the jet ground attack fighter HF-24 (Marut), the jet fighter 
Gnat aircraft, the jet trainer HJT-16 (Kiran) and the Alou- 
ette helicopters, and Krishak and Pushpak for other uses. 
The Krishak is used by the army as air observation post 
aircraft. It also overhauls these aircraft, aero-engines 
and allied equipment. In the near future will be taken 
up at this unit the manufacture of another type of heli¬ 
copters—SA-315 helicopters—and subsequently the pro¬ 
duction of an Indian designed helicopter—as a successor 
to the SA-315. Two agreements to this effect were signed 
in September, 1970, with the SNIAS of France. A new 
factory is likely to be set up for the manufacture of helicop¬ 
ters in the Bangalore division. The indigenous content is 
progressively being increased in ail the aircraft produced by 
the Bangalore division. In fact, four of the six aircraft 
produced here have been designed and developed by our 
own technicians. 

The Bangalore division is now engaged in the develop¬ 
ment of an advance strike aircraft. Incorporating the latest 
technology, it is expected to be produced on a commercial 
scale for operational role with the air force in the 1980s. 
Preliminary work has also been undertaken for further 
development of the HF-24. 

The second constituent unit of Hindustan Aeronautics 
Ltd, is the MIG complex, comprising engine making at 


Koraput, air-frame manufacture at Nasik and production 
of MIG accessories—electronic instruments, wheels and 
brakes, hydraulic equipment, ejection seat, etc—at Hydera¬ 
bad. Initially in 1968 and 1969, it produced MIG-21s 
through the assembly of components received from the 
Soviet Union. The accessories and air-frame of this super¬ 
sonic intercepted however, came to be produced from the 
raw materials stage in 1970. The manufacture of the engine 
from the raw materials stage started early this year. The 
first MIG-21 produced from the raw materials stage, thus, 
was made available by this complex this year. Arrange¬ 
ments for the manufacture of an improved version of MIG- 
21, called M1G-21M, have been completed. The product¬ 
ion of the improved version is expected to begin in 1972. 

The Kanpur division produces transport aircraft HS- 
748. Already 14 such aircraft have been supplied by this 
division to the Indian Airlines (IA). A fresh order from IA 
for the supply of 10 more aircraft of this type is under execu¬ 
tion. The manufacture of the military freighter version of 
HS-748 is under consideration. 

The fourth unit of Hindustan Aeronautics—the recently 
sanctioned Lucknow division—is expected to start producing 
aircraft accessories and instruments such as brake and 
hydraulic equipment, flight instruments, air-conditioning, 
pressurisation and air system equipment by the end of 
1972. This factory is nearing completion. 

Rapid Strides 

That the production in the various units*of Hindustan 
Aeronautics haS been going up rapidly should be evident 
from the fact that whereas the sales of this undertaking ag¬ 
gregated to just Rs 13.41 crores in 1964-65, they were esti¬ 
mated to have reached Rs 70.88 crores in 1970-71. 

Established in 1954, the Bharat Electronics Ltd, manu¬ 
factures a wide range of electronics equipment for the defence 
forces, including transmitters/receivers, trans-receivers and 
radars. Since 1963, following the Chinese aggression, this 
undertaking has appreciably stepped up and diversified its 
production. Including the items produced for civilian 
use—transistors, television picture tubes, etc.—the total 
value of production of this enterprise, which stood at 
Rs 3.03 crores in 1962-63, had been progressively raised to 
Rs 28.64 crores last year. 

Further expansion of the undertaking is under way to 
step up production to Rs 50 crores per annum by 1974-75. 
Every year a number of new items are added to the pro¬ 
duction line of this venture, the latest additions being such 
items as micro-miniaturised communication equipment 
and radars. Concerted efforts are being made to indigenise 
all products. With this end in view a new development 
department has been formed in this company this year to 
work on digital computers and other digital systems. It 
already had five development departments working on the 
indigenous development of VHF and HF communication 
equipment, radar equipment, high-power communication 
equipment and TV and broadcasting equipment. 

A second unit of this undertaking is now being set up at 
Ghaziabad for raising the output of microwave and 
radar equipment. It is expected to go into production in 
about two years. 

As regards our naval forces, although their require¬ 
ments of sophisticated craft are still being met by imports, 
concerted action has been taken to establish facilities for 
their manufacture within the country. With this'objectivc 
in view, the government took over the Mazagon Dock, the 
Garden Reach Workshops and the Goa Shipyard from 
their original private entrepreneurs in the early sixties. 
Besides expanding their repairing facilities, manufacturing 
facilities for constructing naval vessels have been estab- 
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lished at the Mazagon Dock and the Garden Reach Work¬ 
shops, Either of these two enterprises is now capable of 
building two ships each of 15,080 DWTper annum. The 
Mazagon Dock is envisaged to build warships also. 

The two important developments at the Mazagon Dock 
have been the taking up of the manufacture of three Leander 
class frigates and two inshore minesweepers. The first 
frigate is now undergoing trials. It is expected to join the 
naval fleet in April, 1972. The first inshore minesweeper 
was handed over to the navy about three years ago. The 
second minesweeper and two Aveat tankers were delivered 
last year after the completion of successful trials. All the 
requirements of the navy in respect of tugs, barges and dred¬ 
gers are now being met from indigenous sources. 

Manufacture of Naval Craft 

The manufacture of sophisticated light naval craft is 
proposed to be taken up by the Garden Reach Workshops. 
This company also produces a wide range of engineering 
equipment—dccpwell turbine pumps and centrifugal pumps, 
haulages and conveyors, electric overhead travelling cranes, 
road rollers, pressure vessals, heat exchangers, etc. The 
product pattern of this undertaking is further being diversi¬ 
fied to include the manufacture of various dock machinery 
items, like winches, cargo cranes, windlasses, steering gears, 
etc. It has as well established a factory at Ranchi to pro¬ 
duce marine diesel engines of various types. 

The table below gives the value of new construction by 
the Mazagon Dock, the Garden Reach Workshops and the 
Goa Shipyard — which besides undertaking ship repairs 
produce tugs, barges, fishing trawlers, etc. 

The requirements of our armed forces in respect of road¬ 
building equipment are primarily met by the Bharat Earth 
Movers Ltd, which was set up in 1964. Its product pattern 
and level of output between 1967-68 and 1969-70 was as 
given alongside. 

This undertaking also produces raiicoaches for the rail¬ 
ways. In 1969-70, it produced 270 broad gauge rail coaches. 
The expansion of the production facilities in this line is 
underway. It is proposed to step up the output of raiicoach¬ 
es to 400 per annum by 1974-75. A proposal to manufacture 
dozer shovels under technical collaboration with Messrs. 
Komatsu is said to be under consideration. 

The J 970-71 programme of BEML envisaged the pro¬ 
duction of 40 motorised scrapers, 75 35-ton-ol.-the-highway 
rear dump trucks, 30 motor graders, 140 D-80 tractors, 45 
D-120 tractors, 125 D-50 tractors and 77 Tiger 120-SK 
wheeled tractors. 

The company has been making significant efforts to 
increase the pace of indigenisation. As a result, the D-80 
tractors, LW-35 rear dump trucks and Tiger 120-SK wheeled 
tractors produced by BEML now incorporate an indige¬ 
nous engine. The engineering of indigenous engines on D- 
120-8 and D-50-15 crawler tractors is in progress. An indi¬ 
genous engine has also been engineered into the motorised 

scrapers. The overall indigenous content achieved by 


BEML iu the case of most of the equipment was expected to 
reach about 60 per cent early this yean 

The Praga Machine Tools Limited manufactures light 
machine tools such as* drilling machines, Praga-Jones Ship- 
man tool and cutter grinder (Model 310) and surface grin¬ 
ders (Model 540 and 540-H), Praga-Gamin milling machines, 
machine tool accessories like drill chucks, lathe chucks! 
etc, certain precision items like surface plates and gauges 
and several unspecified defence items. It has also a forge 
and foundry division which is engaged in the manufacture 
of forging such as auto and diesel spares and certain defence 
items. It has recently undertaken a programme to diver¬ 
sify its production pattern in view of the recession in the 
machine tool industry. This programme includes the manu¬ 
facture of copying lathe f GF+Model RDM-18, thread rol¬ 
ling machines (model M-6, H-12 and H/SYM 24-36). These 
new products are expected in the market next year. The 
company has as well obtained design drawings for the manu¬ 
facture of heavy duty production drilling machines of 50 mm 
capacity and 22 mm capacity from Messrs A. A. Jones 


B.E.M.L.’s OUTPUT : 1967-68 to 1969-70 


Fmiinmpnt 

Production in 

numbers 


1967-68 

1968-69 

1969*70 

Motorised scrapers 

42 

40 

19 

Motorised rear dumps 
35-ton, ofi-the-highway rear 

15 

40 

1 

dump trucks 

— 

15 

60 

Motor graders 

— 

10 

13 

D-80 Crawler tractors 

73 

103 

14 

D-120 Crawler tractors 


30 

16 

D-50 Crawler tractors 

Tiger 120-SK wheeled trac¬ 

— 

— 

110 

tors 

— 

— 

10* 


* Assembly work against customers 9 programmes only* 


and Shipman, Liecester, UK. The value of production for 
defence services achieved by Praga Machine Tools dining 
1969-70 was Rs 20.65 lakhs. Last year it rose to about 
Rs 25 lakhs. 

The Bharat Dynamics Limited, Hyderabad, started the 
assembly of anti-tank missiles in July last. The manu¬ 
facture of these missiles from the raw materials stage is 
expected to be taken up in the near future. 

With a view to meeting the requirements of some special 
steels for the manufacture of modern armament, an alloy 
and special steels project has been recently sanctioned 
to be set up at Kanpur. 

The defence forces buy substantial quantities of a large 
number of products from the civilian sector also. The 
production of a good number of items the demand for which 
is not sufficient for economical production, however, is 
undertaken during emergencies. 


PRODUCTION AT SHIPBUILDING YARDS (Rs lakhs) 




1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

(estimated) 

iviu/jigun uuiK 

Ship construction 


157.77 

281.03 

638.46 

902.18 

1081.56 

General engineering 


32.33 

52.87 

109.44 

82.87 

61.00 

Garden Reach Workshops 

Ship construction 


NA 

250.21 

201.57 

388.42 

660.00 

General engineering 


NA 

166.97 

244.60 

344.26 

680.00 

Goa Shipyard 

Ship construction 


11.83 

13.50 

34.83 

36.84 

65.00 

General engineering 


2.02 

1.53 

2.16 

2.48 

2.50 
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The total number of licences issued in 1970 was 263. Break-up was available for Jan.-June, 1970, only. 
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Consumer is Queen f 


S. P. CHOPRA 


Consumer Industries: Era of Neglect 


The consumer industries in our country have not received 
the same attention as the producer industries in the post- 
fadependoiice era. The government has been anxious to 
lay the foundations for basic and capital goods industries 
which require massive outlays. This bias in favour of capi¬ 
tal goods industries resulted, as a consequence, in the neglect 
of consumer industries. This is amply borne out in the table 
below which traces the growth of the various sectors of in¬ 
dustry since 1960. Between 1960 and 1970, consumer goods 
industries improved the volume of their output by about 54 
per cent while corresponding increases in the production of 
basic and capital goods industries were of the order of 121 
and 124 per cent respectively. 

The shortages of consumer industrial goods have conti¬ 
nued to harass the people, off and on, primarily because de¬ 
mand has kept ahead of supply. The monetary pressure 
caused by relatively faster expansion in money supply coup¬ 
led with shortages has recently induced the government as 
well as the experts to give increased attention to the consumer 
industries. It was in November 1970 that Mr Dinesh Singh, 
then Minister for Industrial Development and Internal Trade, 
had indicated at a meeting of the Central Advisory Council 
of Industries that the government would start public sector 
units in certain consumer industries. This was an open ad¬ 
mission of the failure of the government’s policy in relation 
to consumer industries. Whether the public sector units 
would be in a position to start consumer industries is a 
matter apart. This subject has been debated from various 
platforms during the past one year. Currently a discussion is 
?>ing on in the country regarding the feasibility of the public 
sector entering this field, especially because of its failure in 
other sectors of industry where it has taken interest during 
the past two decades. 

The purpose of this review is to pinpoint the various 
problems which the consumer industries have faced and con¬ 
tinue to face in our country. The hardships currently being 
faced by the consumer industries are of a variegated nature 


and differ from industry to industry. The overall problem, 
however, is perpetual shortages, rising prices and inadequate 
and faulty mode of distribution. The solutions so far tried 
have only tinkered with the problem. It is further discon¬ 
certing that due to rising population and increasing money 
incomes the shortages of consumer industrial goods are like¬ 
ly to become a permanent part of our economy unless the 
government takes corrective steps in time. 

It might be argued that in 1960 the share of consumer 
industries in our total organised manufacturing sector was 
large and because quite a sizeable base had been built, the 
rate of growth could not but be comparatively slow. There 
is no doubt however that the consumer industries suffered 
neglect for a long time till the consumer started agitating 
against this policy of the government. For example, the 
cotton textile industry has been in a very bad shape because, 
besides other reasons, its out-moded machinery needs re¬ 
placement but in the price fixation formula the government 
has allowed no room for adequate replacement or moderni¬ 
sation of the mills. As a natural consequence, quite a size¬ 
able number of these mills went sick and had to be taken pver 
by the government. The formation of the Cotton Textile 
Corporation has, however, demonstrated that even tho take¬ 
over of sick mills by the state does not make them economi¬ 
cally viable. And now through an ordinance it has been 
made possible for the government to take over any sick manu¬ 
facturing unit in whatever industry. It has been conclusively 
proved that the government does not have either the resources 
or the managerial skill to make these sick manufacturing 
units viable and yet it refuses to learn from its past mistakes 
and continues to bring increasing numbers of these unecono¬ 
mic units under its control. 

Again, whenever tiiere has been competition between the 
public and the private sectors in the manufacture and pricing 
of consumer goods the public sector has not been able to 
achieve its cherished goal of reducing prices. The public 
sector units have in fact (ended to follow the prices fixed 


INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Base: 1960-100 


Year Basic Capital Intermediate Consumer Goods General 

goods goods goods -index 

Non- Durable All consumer 


1961 

112.7 

118.0 

1962 

128.2 

153.0 

1963 

146.5 

170.0 

1964 

152.1 

206.1 

1963 

164.3 

244.2 

1966 

172.9 

210.1 

1967 

176 5 

205.3 

1968 

194.6 

210.3 

1969 

212 0 

214.0 

1970 

220.8 

224.1 



durable 


goods 


105.8 

105.8 

110.8 

106.6 

109.2 

113.6 



108.0 

119.7 

122.9 



110.4 

129.7 

132.2 



118.6 

140.9 

140.1 

120.5 

166.5 

127 5 

lft.8 

136.7 

122 6 

179.4 

131.3 

152.6 

139.7 

114.9 

185 6 

125.7 

151.4 

148.2 

117.4 

212.4 

131.9 

161.1 

154.4 

128.3 

239.7 

145.3 

172.5 

158.6 

137.7 

247.3 

154.4 

180.3 
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by private sector units. Where it has attempted to reduce 
prices it has incurred heavy losses. The Delhi Milk 
Scheme, for example, pretends to have kept the price of milk 
down in the capital but in the process has accumulated huge 
losses. If past experience is any guide in this regard, the 
government has not done well in this field at all. 

The decision of the government to enter the field ot con¬ 
sumer industries is based on certain considerations which, 
ostensibly, are in the interest of the public. The govern¬ 
ment is keen to hold the price line and also wants to meet the 
critical shortages of consumer goods. As the government 
has also become a partner in industrial progress in this 
country, it wants a share in the profits being made by the 
manufacturers of consumer products and above all it is an¬ 
xious to eliminate private monopoly. The moot question 
is: does the government's participation in consumer indust¬ 
ries achieve the broad objectives enunciated by it? If there 
are acute shortages of consumer goods they can only be eli¬ 
minated by increased production. Tt does not matter in 
which sector the goods are produced. In certain cases such 
as cotton textiles, vanaspati, etc. the shortages of raw mate¬ 
rials have haunted the industries. Inadequate profitability 
for long spells has hampered the growth of such industries as 
paper and paper board. In some industries the government’s 
licensing policy has been so tardy that additional production 
could have come abou* had not the applications lor indus¬ 
trial licences with the government been unduly held up. If 
the government ultimately decides to enter this field, it will 
also be plagued by the same hardships which faced the private 


sector. Instead of burning its fingers in this field as it has 
done so far in some others, it will be in its interest and that of 
the country to provide all the necessary facilities to the private 
sector manufacturers &o that the supply of goods is increased. 
Any dogmatic approach in this regard can be suicidal. 

There arc a few consumer industries which are still 
subject to price control. Cement, drugs and vanaspati are 
three glaring examples. Earlier, paper and paper products 
and sugar have also passed through long periods of price 
controls. These controls are ostensibly imposed by the go¬ 
vernment to make available to the people items of consump¬ 
tion at reasonable prices. This is without doubt a laudable 
objective but the policy of price controls has an unfavourable 
effect on the growth of an industry. When the costs of in¬ 
puts rise and these are not reflected in the prices of controlled 
commodities, it cuts into the profitability of the industry 
and makes it difficult to raise risk capital for expansion. This 
has happened in cement, paper and many other consumer 
industries. It was only when controls over their prices were 
removed and the market mechanism was allowed to function, 
that increased investments were attracted by these consumer 
industries leading to increased production. This is the only 
way to maintain stability in prices. Price control can be 
justified only for a short period especially during an emer¬ 
gency; controls should be withdrawn on the termination of 
the emergency. 

An interesting feature of a large number of consumer 
industries is that it is no longer necessary to seek foreign colla¬ 
boration. There was a time--about two decades ago -when 
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this country had to seek the collaboration of foreign com¬ 
panies for the manufacture of such simple household goods 
as radio sets but today the research work done in our labo¬ 
ratories has demonstrated its commercial value in such so¬ 
phisticated fields as the assembly of a television set for which 
this country has decided to refuse collaboration with foreign 
firms. A new movement has been started in this country to 
encourage indigenous design and engineering consultancy 
services which would assist in the establishment of new con¬ 
sumer industries. It is thus clear that the expansion of con¬ 
sumer industries does not depend upon the purchase of 
technical know-how from abroad and does not entail the ex¬ 
penditure of foreign exchange. It i9 for the government to 
take measures which^ would encourage the establishments of 
new units or expansion of the existing consumer industries. 
Mo dogmatic hurdles should be allowed to stand in the way 
of expansion of these industries. 

On the basis of data for the first half of 1971. it is reason¬ 


able to forecast that the rate of growth in industrial output in 
1971 would be lower than that in 1970. Whereas the increase 
in industrial production in 1970 over 1969 was 4.6 per cent 
the rise in output in January-Jfunc this year was higher by 
1.8 per cent over the corresponding period in 1970. The 
major consumer industries such as cotton yarn, lea, sugar, 
vanaspati, cigarettes, paper and paper board with combined 
weightage of22.94 per cent in the index of industrial produc¬ 
tion, showed a rise of a little above one per cent in January- 
June this year over the corresponding period last year. It 
is pertinent to state here that the downturn in the output of 
cotton yarn by 11.5 per cent and paper and paper board by 
2.4 per cent was counterbalanced by the rise in production by 
13.6 per cent for sugar, 17.7 per cent for vanaspati, 6.3 per 
cent for tea and 2.6 per cent for cigarettes. There is no 
immediate prospect of any early recovery in the case of cotton 
textiles and hence consumer industries as a whole are not 
likely to do significantly better in the second half of 1971 
and even in early months of 1972. 


Clothing the Millions 


The government of India has for some time been con¬ 
sidering the proposal to allow uneconomic units in the cotton 
textiles industry having less than 25,000 spindles to bring 
up their spindlage to 25,000. On the*face of it, it looks like 
a fair proposition but it is necessary to weigh its pros and 
cons. The implementation of this suggestion will result in 
an increase of 2.5 million spindles in the present capacity 
of the industry at about 18 million spindles. This rise by 
about 14 per cent in spindlage will mean a further increase in 
the demand for cotton. At present, this country is import¬ 
ing about one million bales of cotton in order to supplement 
the indigenous supplies but even then the total availability is 
barely sufficient to activise 14 million spindles only; the 
remaining four million spindles have perforce to remain idle. 
It has been estimated that for the full utilisation of the present 
capacity, this country needs 7.5 million bales of cotton. The 
proposed increase in spindlage will enhance this estimate to 
8.5 million bales. The output of cotton in 1970-71 was esti¬ 
mated to be around 5.2 million bales though the average 
for the four preceding years was about 5.6 million bales. It 
follows that a further increase in spindlage will enhance the 
gap between the demand and supply of cotton leading to fur¬ 
ther increases in the prices of cotton and consequently of 
cotton textiles. Tt is thus obvious that further increase in 


the spindlage of this industry should be undertaken only 
after we have ensured increased supply of cotton cither 
through increased production in the country or through in¬ 
flated imports. 

Not that cotton production in the country has not in¬ 
creased; there has been substantial increase from 4.2 million 
bales in 1947-48 to 6.17 million bales in 1967-68, though 
there has been some decline in recent years. It is through 
improved fanning practices that a rise in production of cot¬ 
ton has been attained. Increased use of fertilisers, rotation 
of crops (cotton being one of them), control over insect pests 
and research in cultivation of cotton are all likely to be helpful 
but the fight will be a long one unless the researchers conic 
up with a variety of cotton which brings about an early break¬ 
through. It is however necessary to record here that no less 
than 30 new (and improved) varieties of cotton have been 
released during the past two decades and some of them have 
left an unmistakable mark on the productive capacity of this 
country. 

While the researchers have been struggling hard to evolve 
new high-yielding varieties of cotton, the government has for 
some lime now been downgrading the role of cotton traders. 


PRODUCTION OF CONTROLLED CLOTH SINCE MAY 1968 

(In thousand linear metres) 


Period 

Dhoti 

Saree 

Longcloth 

Shirting 

Drill 

Total 

May-July 1968 

17,274 

15,575 

92,182 

38,832 

12,217 

1,76.080 

August-October 1968 

22,234 

19.030 

109,488 

36,849 

20,327 

2,08.028 

Nov. 1968-January 1969 

21,835 

22,582 

96,226 

57,581 

23,863 

222,087 

February-April 1969 

27,100 

24,865 

81,376 

66,319 

20,175 

219,855 

May-July 1969 

15,653 

18,480 

73,988 

46,671 

24,577 

179,369 

August-October 1969 

13,305 

10,160 

59,321 

32,256 

19,853 

134,895 

Nov 1969-January 1970 

11,860 

9,581 

57,063 

49,764 

9,449 

137,717 

February-April 1970 

10,459 

5,494 

57,825 

33,562 

7,188 

114,528 

May-July 1970 

6,971 

3,889 

29,910 

34,784 

11,450 

87,004 

August-October 1970 

2,779 

643 

21,803 

15,794 

4,733 

45,752 


- -----------—a- ---r--------- 

Source : Statement made in Rajya Sabha on July 30, 1971, by the Minister of Foreign Trade. 
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In Maharashtra, the take-over of cotton trade will be en¬ 
forced from July 1, 1972. The mein objective of this legis¬ 
lation is to give “adequate prices for produce to the cultiva¬ 
tor. The government is of the view that there is a large 
number of intermediaries and there arc defects in the mar¬ 
keting system with the result (hat the growers of cotton do 
not get a fair* or reasonable price. It has therefore been 
decided that after the passage of the Maharashtra Raw Cot¬ 
ton (Procurement, Processing and Marketing) Bill, the state 
government will establish a body — the Maharashtra State 
Cotton Control Advisory Board — which will advise the state 
government on the policy to be adopted in the matter of culti¬ 
vation and marketing of cotton in the state. It is feared 
that this drastic measure will disrupt the normal trade 
channels, thus causing further hardship to the cotton mill 
industry. 

On November 15, 1971, Mr L.N. Mislira, Minister for 
Foreign Trade, stated in the Rajya Sabha that he proposed 
to hold talks with the cotton mills so as to urge them to in¬ 
crease the proportion of controlled cloth varieties from the 
present 20 per cent of total production to 25 per cent. 
Earlier, on July 30, 1971, the minister had made a state¬ 
ment in the Rajya Sabha according to which the production 
of controlled varieties of cloth had been falling for some time 
(see tabic on page 1173). In the quarter November 1970-January 
1971, the production of controlled cloth had dropped to 2.6 
per cent only. The mills had demanded increase in the prices 
of controlled cloth which the minister had felt were unreason¬ 
able and, consequently, rejected their plea. But the 
basis on which the demand of the cotton mills for increase 
in prices of controlled varieties of cloth was found unreason¬ 
able by Mr Mishra was not made known. It is a fact that 
cotton prices in this country have boon steadily increasing. 
The labour unions have succeeded in wresting increased 


wages from the mills for the worker. The pressure of rising 
costs has steadily eaten into the meagre profits of the cotton 
mills with the result they had no option but to ask for an in- ' 
crease in prices of controlled cloth. Again, the plea of 
the minister that the mills should dose down their retail 
shops because some of them were charging higher prices is 
indefensible. Instead of coming to terms with the mills in 
the matter of prices of controlled cloth, the minister has 
decided to deny the consumer a great fadlity which some of 
the enlightened cotton mills have provided through their 
own retail outlets. 

The shortage of cotton and its high price have had an 
unfavourable impact on cotton textile exports. It has been 
estimated that between 1968 and 1971* cotton prices in our 
country rose between 62 and 99 per cent while in the inter¬ 
national markets, the range of price increase was of the order 
of 2 to 20 per cent. No wonder that our exports of cotton 
textiles encountered stiff resistance abroad resulting in re¬ 
duced exports. Two steps need to be taken without loss 
of time if we are keen to recover our lost ground in foreign 
markets. First, the government should undertake to supply 
cotton to the expecting cotton mills at world market prices 
and second — and this is equally important — steps should 
be taken to enable the exporting mills to modernise their 
equipment. Paucity of financial resources has hitherto held 
up the modernisation of cotton mills. Unless the govern¬ 
ment chalks out a programme of providing the milk with 
loans on a long-term basis at concessional rates, the mills are 
not in a position to undertake modernisation. The govern¬ 
ment has taken the decision to canalise the export of cotton 
textiles through state trading agencies but even they would 
not succeed in their mission of increased exports unless the 
two vital steps indicated above are taken without much dc- \ 
lay. The latest figures in exports of cotton textiles arc a 
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Achievement is of the present. Research Is the 
future—vision, new products, new ideas, 
new discoveries. With ACC, research started 
with its inception and is a constant quest. 

To intensify this Quest, in 1964 we built a modern 
Central Research Station at Thane, Bombay, 
where a selected team of scientists and 
engineers is at work using highly sophisticated 
equipment. The result of this endeavour 
is the wide range of our cements and 
cement products, necessary for industrial 
applications import substitution 
and for national progress. 
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COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY: 1951*70 


PRODUCTION OP CLOTH CONSUMPTION OF COTTON BY MILLS 

_ MILLION METRES MILLION BALES 
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GROWTH IN PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 
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pointer to the difficult timet ahead. During April-August 
( 971 . the value of exports of cotton textiles dropped to Rs 
38.82 crores as against Rs 47.26 crores in the same period 
jn the preceding year. There is clear evidence that the 
rising prices of cotton in our country have put us at a great 
disadvantage. The time to take action is now. The policy 
of dilly-dallying in this regard is likely to do irrepar¬ 
able damage to our export trade and according to current 
expectations, if the government does not change its policy, 
the value of exports of cotton textiles may not reach even Rs 
100 crores in 1971-72; the value of exports in 1970-71 was 
r s 115.17 crores. 

The British government's decision to abolish the quota 
ivstem of imports of cotton textiles and the imposition of 
15 per cent tariff is likely to hurt our exports to that country, 
dr L.N. Mishra is, however, reported to have told members 
,f parliament recently that Britain’s attitude in this regard 
iad undergone a change but he did not elaborate this point, 
le struck an optimistic note and said that “there is every 
lossibility of our being able to expand our textile exports to 
hat country.” 

The National Textiles Corporation is said to have finalised 
three-year programme for modernization of cotton textile 
nills. The details of this programme have, however, not 
«en made available. If it means a change in the attitude 
if the government and its willingness to make it easy for the 
otton textile mills to raise resources for this purpose, it will 
ndeed be a significant step towards making the mills econo- 
tically viable. 

Ian-Made Fibre Industry 

That the man-made fibre industry in our country has 
udo spectacular progress during the past two decades, there 


is not doubt. From three million kg. in 19SI, its output grew 
to 116.8 million kg. in 1970 though fabrics made from it pro¬ 
vided on per head basis 1.8 metres only as against 13.5 
metres of cotton cloth (see table below). This country was an 
importer of man-made fibre fabrics before Independence. It 
is heartening that now it has become an exporter of these 
fabrics to Asian, African, European and American countries. 

Man-made fibres may be broadly divided into two groups: 
cellulosics and non-cellulosics. Among the ccllulosics are 
viscose filamont yarn (eight manufacturers, Century Raybn 
being the biggest), viscose staple fibre (two manufacturers, 
Gwalior Rayon producing more than 90 per cent of the total), 
acetate filament yarn (one manufacturer, Sirsilk only) and 
acetate staple fibre (one manufacturer — Sirsilk only). The 
list of non-cellulosics includes nylon (five manufacturers, 
J.K. Synthetics being the biggest), polyester yarn (two units 
—Nirlon producing about four-fifths of the total), polyester 
staple fibre (only one unit — Chemicals and Fibres of India) 
and acrylic yarn (only one manufacturer — J.K. Synthetics). 

The basic problem which the industry faces is that of raw 
materials i.e. pulp .caustic soda and sulphur for viscose rayon. 
Indigenous pulp is available in sufficient quantity for viscose 
staple but that is not the case with pulp needed for filament 
rayon; in the latter case, a sizeable part of the pulp has to be 
imported from abroad. The Gwalior Rayon Silk Manufac¬ 
turing and Weaving Co. Ltd. built a pulp factory in Kerala 
which has been operating successfully for the'last many 
years: it uses bamboo as its Faw material and has an annual 
capacity of the order of 66,000 tonnes. The Travanore 
Rayons Ltd has a small unit for dissolving pulp from indige¬ 
nous cotton linters in Kerala. The current capacity is 6,600 
tonnes a year which is expected to double shortly. The 
South India Viscose produces rayon grade pulp (capacity: 


PRODUCTION OF MAN-MADE FIBRES 
1951-1970 


(million kgs) 


Tear 


Staple Fibre 



Filament Yarn 


Total 

M.M.F. 
(Staple -f 
yarn) 


Cellulosic 

Synthetic 

Cellulosic 

Synthetic 

Viscose Acetate 

Polyester 

Viscose 

Acetate 

Nylon Polyester 

1951 




3 




3 

1952 

— 

— 

- 

4 

— 



4 

1953 

— 

— 

- - 

5 

— 


— 

5 

1954 

4 

— 

— 

5 

1 


--- 

10 

1955 

6 

9 

-- 

6 

I 


— 

13 

1956 

8 

— 


8 

1 


— 

17 

1957 

8 



10 

1 


— 

19 

1958 

14 

— 

— 

13 

2 


— 

29 

1959 

20 

— 


15 

2 



37 

I960 

22 

— 

— 

19 

2 

— 

— 

43 

1961 

26 

— 

,— 

22 

2 

— 

— 

50 

1962 

32 

— 

— 

26 

2 

neg. 

— 

60 

1963 

32 

— 

— 

31 

2 

1 

— 

66 

1964 

37 

— 

— 

35 

2 

1 

— 

75 

1965 

37 

neg. 

1 

35 

2 

2 

— 

77 

1966 

43 

0.5 

2 

33 

1 

2 

— 

81.5 

1967 

52 

0.1 

3 

35 

2 

2 

— 

94.1 

1968 

62 

0.5 

5 

36 

J 

5 

— 

109.5 

1969 

58 

0.5 

6 

37 

2 

8 

Neg 

111.5 

1970 

63 

0.2 

5 

36 

2 

10 

0.6 

116.8 


Neg.=Negligible. 


Source : Modern Fibres. 
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20,000 tonnes a year) based im eucalyptus in Tamil Nadu. 
Some other manufacturers ate also considering the setting 
up of rayon grade pulp mills. . Our country is self-sufficient 
in caustic soda but not in sulphur which will have to be 
imported in increasing quantifies from abroad. 

For synthetic fibres, the two basic raw materials are OMT 
and caprolactum which are currently being imported to meet 
the indigenous demand. Steps are being taken to start their 
manufacture in the country. It is expected that the situation 
will undergo considerable change by mid-seventies when the 
raw materials for synthetic fibres are likely to be produced 
from crude oils of Ankleshwar and Kalol in Gujerat. 

The Oil and Natural Gas Commission will supply crude 
oil to Koyali refinery which in turn will provide raw materials 
to Gujarat State Fertilizer Corporation for the setting up of 
ccaprolactum plant (capacity 20,000 tonnes per annum) and 


December gj, 1971 

to the Indian Petro-Chemical Corporation for e stablishin g 
a DMT plant (capacity. 24,000 tonnes a year). Both these 
plants will be situated in the state of Gujarat. The latest 
assessment is that in 1972-73, both these units will start 
producing caprolactum and DMT ending their imports 
altogether. 

Not long ago, this country used to import all the machinery 
needed for the man-made fibre industry, The picture has 
materially changed in recent years because it is now possible 
to fabricate locally a significant portion of the plant and ma¬ 
chinery for these units. For a viscose rayon filament unit, 
foreign exchange needed will be about one-eighth of the totai 
block cost. In the case of viscose rayon staple plant, the 
share of foreign exchange would be nearly one-tenth of the 
total block cost. This no doubt is a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment and it is obvious that this industry is now poised for 
a rapid expansion in the current decade. 


Attack on Profits 


The improvement in production and exports of jute manu¬ 
factures this year coupled with increased unit price realisa¬ 
tion on exports attracted the attention of the union Finance 
Minister, Mr Y.B. Chavan, who was on the look-out for 
commodities which could bear the additional tax burden so 
as to meet the cost of Indo-Pakistan war. The package of 
fiscal measures proposed by him on December 11, 1971, 
included the increase in export duty on carpet backing and 
hessian by Rs 400 per tonne. The excise duty on sacking 
was raised by Rs 175 per tonne. Keeping in view the ex¬ 
traordinary circumstances under which the new levies were 
imposed, the industry did not raise its voice in protest. It 
is a fact that this favourable trend in the prices of jute manu¬ 
factures is due partly to the disturbed conditions in Bangla 
Desh which might not last for a long time. As soon as the 
jute mills in the neighbouring country start working after 
its return to normalcy, its new and modern units will once 
again be in a position to offer stiff competition to our expor¬ 
ters unless a joint policy is evolved — on the same lines as the 
Indo-Ceylon tea agreement — for the export of jute manu¬ 
factures from both the countries. 

The monopoly of this country and that of Bangla Desh 
in the world market for jute products has been eroded by the 
increased use of synthetic substitutes. The rising prices of 
jute manufactures have forced the consumers of these pro¬ 
ducts in foreign countries to look for suitable and cheaper 
substitutes which have been provided in increasing volume 
year after year by the expanding chemical industry. The 
latest evidence of this trend abroad has been provided by US 
consumption of burlap which during January-September, 
1971, recorded a decline of 46.5 million yards over the corres¬ 
ponding period in 1970. It is therefore necessary that the 
government of India analyses carefully the impact of the new 
taxes on the exports of jute manufactures which have the 
distinction of earning the highest value of foreign exchange 
among all our traditional and non-traditional exports. The 
chemical industry in the industrially advanced countries has 
taken rapid strides and is now in a position to provide cheap 
synthetic substitutes which are designed to take the place of 
jute manufactures. It follows that we need not take for gran¬ 
ted the exports of our jute products; the increase in prices 
as a result of the new imposts is likely to hurt our exports of 
these products. These taxes should be withdrawn at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

The threat to the export of jute products has emanated 
not only from the government which has lost no opportunity 


of increasing the tax burden on this industry but also from 
cost inflation which is due to the increasing wages bill. Bet¬ 
ween January 1969 and December 1971, the wages of jute 
mill workers have increased by 34 per cent. The inflationary 
pressure of this order can be extremely harmful to an export 
industry such as jute manufactures. 

The impact of the military crackdown on March 25, 
1971, in Bangla Desh was seen in increased offtake of jute 
manufactures in the 1970-71 season (July to June) by 148,600 
tonnes over the 1969-70 season figure of 1,036,800 tonnes. 
The offtake of sacking rose by 77,500 tonnes to 443,501) 
tonnes, of hessian by 40,400 ton 344,700 tonnes, of carpet- 
backing cloth by 23,800 tonnes to 173,000 tonnes and 
miscellaneus goods by 6,900 tonnes to 75,600 tonnes. As a 
natural consequence, the IJMA stocks at the end of June this 
year were significantly lower at 85,100 tonnes as against 
144,100 tonnes at the end of June 1970 (see table below). 
During the four-month period July-October, the pace of pro¬ 
duction was kept up though offtake had slowed down. The 
production of jute products in this period increased by 15,500 
tonnes over the output in the same period a year earlier, but 
offtake fell by 36,100 tonnes to 323,400 tonnes mainly due to 
a sharp fall in exports, especially to the USA. 

Heavy rains and widespread floods this year in the jute¬ 
growing states had caused the fear that the supply of rav> 
jute might be lower than demand. The anticipated shor¬ 
tage of raw jute has however not taken place. On the other 

I.J.M.A. STOCKS 

(’000 tonnes) 


October October June 30, June 3 
31, 1970 31, 1971 1970 1971 


Hessian cloth 


and bag 

45.5 

33.9 

58.2 

29.4 

Sacking cloth 
and bag 

50.1 

60.7 

36.7 

38.5 

Carpet-backing 

19.6 

16.7 ' 

35.6 

10.6 

Others 

7.9 

7.5 

13.6 

6.6 

Total 

123.1 

118.8 

144.1 

85.1 


Source: 

Indian Jute Mills’ 

Association 
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hand, there has been a glut in the ittpply of raw jute which 
has depressed the raw jute prices* Despite the sustained 
supply of raw jute (a part of which came from Bengla Desh 
despite the disturbed state of affairs there), there has not 
been any extraordinary rise in output as indicated above. 
Part of the explanation for this lies in the non-cooperation 
of labour which has continued to agitate for increased wages 
unrelated to productivity. Indiscipline, slowdown and general 
unrest have hurt the productive capacity of this industry. 

The future of this industry lies in modernisation of old 
mills and improved relations between the employers and 
the employees. The mills have not shown any eagerness 
to modernise the units on a large-scale: only routine repairs 
have been carried out. The labour situation has recently 
improved somewhat — especially during the Indo-Pakistan 
war. With a constructive policy chalked out in co-operation 
with the Bangla Desh government, the industry may look 
forward to increasing its share in the jute manufactures trade 
of the world. 

Some customary overseas buyers of raw jute from Bangla 
Desh had asked this country to release some of this fibre for 
their factories as the supply of raw jute from Bangla Desh 
was not available to them and our country is reported to have 
received more than its usual share. We are under no obliga¬ 
tion to export raw jute and we must waich our own interests 
before taking a decision in this regard. The current season 
(1971-72) which started in July indicated a carry-over of 
800,000 bales of jute. The crop this year is estimated to be 
around 6.8 million bales. Assuming that imports from 
Bangla Desh would be around 1.2 million bales, the total 
availability of jute in this country would bo around 8.6 mil¬ 
lion bales. It has been estimated that total consumption 
of raw jute this year would be around 7.3 million bales—6.2 
million bales for IJMA mills, 0.8 million bales for non-IJMA 
mills and 0.3 million bales for miscellaneous uses including 
exports. The carry-over of 1.3 million bales is not too large 
to warrant exports. These estimates assume that imports 
from Bangla Desh would be of the order of 1.2 million bales 
which may not materialise because of the havoc caused in 
that country by civil war in the recent past. 

Sugar : The Declining Phase 

The production of sugar rose steadily from 2.16 million 
tonnes in 1966-67 to 4.26 million tonnes in 1969-70. In the 


year ended September 1971, the output of sugar, however, 
showed a decline to about 3.8 million tonnes. This was the 
first year after the complete withdrawal of control on sugar 
when the output of sugar, instead of increasing, went down. 
Earlier, under partial decontrol, the production curve had 
continued to move upwafd for four consecutive years. The 
closing stocks on September 30,1970, at 1.44 million tonnes 
were significantly lower than the corresponding stocks a year 
earlier at 2.1 million tonnes. 

In the current season the production of sugar is estimated 
to the aFound 3.5 million tonnes because of the fact that the 
cane crop in the country, according to sugar mills, is expected 
to be lower by 18 to 20 per cent. Only in Tamil Nadu 
the sugarcane crop i c expected to do better. In other states, 
such as Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Maharashtra and to some 
extent in Mysore, the crop is expected to be a reduced one. 

The sugar industry is perpetually plagued by the diversion 
of sugarcane from sugar mills to the manufacturers of gur and 
khandsari. At the time of writing (last week of November 
1971) the decline in gur prices and the decision of the sugar 
mills to pay more than the minimum prices of sugarcane are 
expected to keep the level of production relatively up. It is 
anticipated that the supply position throughout the current 
season will remain rather difficult. Ihe domestic consump¬ 
tion of sugar is likely to rise from 4.1 million tonnes in 
1970-71 to 4.2 million tonnes. The opening stocks of sugar 
at 1.4 million tonnes coupled with production at 3.5 mil¬ 
lion tonnes will raise availability to 4.9 million tonnes leav¬ 
ing only 0.64 million tonnes for carry-over stocks as well as 
exports (see table below). 

With the decontrol of sugar on May 25, 1971, the ruling 
market prices of sugar have been determined by the manner in 
which the releases of sugar stocks have been arranged by the 
government. The released quotas are required to be sold 
within 45 days. Consequently many a time the market 
prices ruled below the cost price of the mills especially in the 
case of the higher cost units and regions. The sugar industry 
thus has not been able to show good workingresults even after 
decontrol of sugar. On top of it the remunerative prices 
available from some other crops have already diverted large 
areas from sugar to other crops. Looking back over the re¬ 
cent history of the progress of sugar industry it is seen that 
partial decontrol had worked remarkably well and enabled 
the desired increase in production. Since the industry is 


COMPARATIVE SUPPLY AND DEMAND POSITION OF SUGAR 

(In ’00.000 tonnes) 

1960- 1961- 1962- 1963- 1964- 1965- 1966- 1967- 1968- 1969- 1970- J97I- 
61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 


1. Opening stock as on October l 

2. Production during the season— 
(October-Scpt.) 

3. Total available supply 

4. Off-take : 

(a) For internal consumption 
(h) For exports 


7.20 14.29 12.34 3.15 3.24 8.27 11.87 5.24 4.34 13.04 20.88 14.44 

30.13 27.32 21.57 25.65 32.29 35.55 21.60 22.48 35.59 42.60 37.65 35.00 

37.33 41.61 33.91 28.30 35.53 43.82 33.47 27.74 39.93 55.64 58,53 49.44 

20.52 25.98 25.50 22.87 24.56 27 97 26.36 22.15 26.OS 32.64 40.19 42.00 

2.52 3.29 5.26 2.69 2.70 3.98 1.85 1.25 0.84 2.21 3.90 1.00 


5. Closing stocks as on Sept. 30 


23.04 29.27 30.76 25.56 27.26 31.95 28.21 23.40 26.89 34.76 44.48 43.00 
14.2912.34 3.15 3.24 8.2711.87 5.24 4.43 13.04 20.88 14.44 6.44 


Source: Indian Sugar Mills* Association 
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fceenthat the control of this industry should be avoided under 
all such circumstance*—and there ate possibilities of control 
in csse the crop in the current year turns out to be signifi¬ 
cantly lower — the industry Ins taken the right decision of 
making available 10 to 15 per cent of its output at a price 
around Rs225 per quintal. This would be given to the 
government for distribution at reasonable prices through 
fair price shops. 

The fourth five-year Plan had set the target of 4.7 million 
tonnes of sugar production in 1973-74 against the capacity 
target of 4.9 •— 5.0 million tonnes. A recent estimate shows 
that bqth these targets are not likely to be achieved for two 
reasons. As the present capacity of the industry ranges bet¬ 
ween 3.9 and 4.0 million tonnes, the government had issued 
no less than 38 licences and letters of intent in order to raise 
the Capacity of this industry by about a million tonnes. But 
most of the licences have been granted to co-operative socie¬ 
ties which are finding it difficult to raise the necessary finance 
in order to raise the capacity allotted to them. Besides, the 
manufacturers of sugar machinery in this country have indi¬ 
cated that because of the shortage of steel, they would not 
be able to fabricate more than seven or eight units a year. At 
this rate, it will take not less than six years to supply the 
manufacturing units to all the licensees. It follows that at 
thr end of the current Plan period, the increase in capacity 
would be of the order of500,000 tonnes only. Since the con¬ 
sumption of sugar in this country is expected to rise to 
4.8=5.0 million tonnes in 1973-74. and the government is 


desirous of exporting 500,000 tonnes of sugar every year, the 
shortage, of sugar within the next two or three years is in¬ 
evitable. Even if government stops the exports of sugar, 
the domestic supply in 1973-74 would not be found sufficient 
to meet demand. It follows that the government of India 
must take the following corrective measures without loss of 
further time. First, it must ensure increased supply of steel 
to the manufacturers of sugar machinery and, second, it 
must see to it that the co-operative societies are able to raise 
the necessary financial resources for completing the projects 
assigned to them. In case it is found that the co-operatives 
are not in a position to deliver the goods, licences should be 
issued to those private sector business firms which can gua¬ 
rantee early completion of the sugar projects. A dogmatic ap¬ 
proach will bo suicidal in the case of this essential commodity. 

While the sugar industry is steadily heading towards a 
crisis, the government has also adopted a posture which is 
hardly conducive to its further growth. The Sword of 
Damocles — the threat of nationalisation—is hanging over 
its head. It may be stated here that tho government has ap¬ 
pointed a special commission which is currently making a 
“comprehensive all-India study” of the working of the sugar 
industry. This commission is expected to submit its report 
by February 29, 1972. The question of nationalisation or 
otherwise of this industry would be decided only after the 
receipt of the report of the commission. No wonder that 
the co-operatives are finding it difficult to raise resources for 
the setting up of new sugar plants. 


Two Leaves and a Bud 


Thu tea industry in this country has not been doing well 
because of the drop in tea prices in international markets. 
The best performance was put up by this industry in 1967 
when the total value of exports was as high as Rs 189.03 
crores with average price yield at Rs 8.85 per kg. In J968, 
the value of exports fell to Rs 166.48 crores while the unit 
price realised was lower at Rs 7.99 per kg. There was a fur¬ 
ther steep drop in the value of tea exports in 1969 at Rs 
120.54 crores with unit price at Rs 7.14 per kg. A mild re¬ 
covery was staged in 1970 when the value of exports of ica 
improved to Rs 146.95 crores; the unit value rose to Rs 
7. $4 per kg. In 1971, as in 1970, there are bright prospects 
for improved tea oxports and also for increased prices. The 
reduced crop in Ceylon and East Africa in 1971 is expected 
to impart stability to tea prices in world markets. The 
Ministry of Foreign Trade is of the view that as the world 
production of tea in 1971 lagged behind that of 1970, the ex¬ 
ports from this country are likely to improve to about 220mil- 
lion kg. against the export quota of 210.45 million kg. in 
1970. Current estimates show that the total output of tea 
in the current year would be around 432 million kg; with do¬ 
mestic consumption at 210 million kg, it should not be diffi¬ 
cult to raise exports to 210 million kg. 

The tea industry is hopeful of attaining the production 
level indicated above despite the fact that due to operations 
in Bangla Desh priority had to be given by the government 
to the movement of defence materials and foodgrains, neg¬ 
lecting the needs of the tea industry for coal and other essen¬ 
tial materials. The acquiring of trades by the government for 
the movement of defence equipment has had a serious effect 
on tnis industry in northern India as it could not move either 
the raw materials or the finished product by road. Conse* 
quently, finished tea Piled up with the manufacturers. The 
mounting stocks raised cost due to interest charges while 
costly transport—sometimes up by as much as 50 per cent— 


raised the average cost of northern tea but because of the 
reasons cited above, the industry might scrape through this 
crisis. 

With the emergence of Bangla Desh a* an independent 
state, the tea industry’s temporary difficulties would no doubt 
be eliminated. There is need to give greater attention to 
some of the long-term problems facing this industry. Thr 
floods, for example, visit the northern tea gardens every year 
dislocating the movement of tea from the gardens to Cal¬ 
cutta. It is necessary therefore that the railway line between 
Calcutta and Gauhati and other places in Assam are streng¬ 
thened. An effort should be made to extend as early us 
possible the broad gauge railway right up to Gauhati in 
order to facilitate the movement of finished tea. Also. 

TEA EXPORTS FROM MAIN PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES 

(In tonnes) 
Average 

Countries Period 1971 1970 1968 of last 

3 years 


North India Jan-Oct. 107,923 117,249 105,07? 114,445 
South India Jan.-Oct. 34,313 34,579 30,187 34,685 
Ceylon Jan.-March 46,235 44,734 53,264 48,964 

Indonesia — — - — — 

Pakistan - — 

East Africa* Jan.-March 23,728 21,946 20.798 20,303 

Total 212,199 218.508 209,321 218,3?7 

♦Excluding Malawi Source : Cha-ki-Bat : December 2.1971 
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the storage capacity at the Gaututi refinery should be in¬ 
creased so that TD oil could be diode available regularly to 
the tea gardens during the cropping months. 

The key tothe prosperity of this industry lies in increased 
productivity through intensive cultivation and improved 
farm practices. Some other countries such as in East Africa 
have made substantial progress in this regard. Between 
1964 and 196S, yield per acre in East African tea gardens rose 
by 20 per cent while the corresponding improvement in this 
country's tea gardens was of the order of four per cent only. 
The simple technique of perennial plucking of tea leaves has 
resulted in doubling yield in the tea gardens of Jayshree Tea 
and Industries Ltd. That is why this technique is now being 
increasingly adopted by other planters as well. Sustained 
work in this field can result in bringing about substantial 
improvement in productivity and hence in total production. 

Tea industry is one of the small group of export industries 
which have to bear the burden of excise duty as well. The 
industry has repeatedly pleaded with the government that 
this impost raises the cost of production and, because of 
frequent and wide fluctuations in tea prices in world markets, 
cuts into the profits of the industry. The incidence of the 
excise duty is very high in the case of Darjeeling and Nilgiris 
teas whose auction price is much above the average. The 
plea of the industry for relief in excise duty needs to be look¬ 
ed into. Otherwise it will have an unfavourable effect on 
the financial health of the tea companies. 

Again, the industry needs liberal financial assistance from 
Tea Board and other financial institutions. While the tea 
industry has not denied the useful role of finance provided 
by these institutions so far, it has complained bitterly against 
the complicated procedures laid down by them for raising 
loans. Happily, the Reserve Bank of India has appointed a 


team in order to study the problems of tea finance, it jg 
hoped that this team would throw light on the ways and means 
to be adopted for providing speedy financial assistance to 
this industry. In the meantime, these institutions should 
also look into the procedures and conditions adopted by them 
and should simplify them on their own. 

In Aid of Three R’s 

The decontrol of papor nearly four years ago has in no 
way brought about an era of glut, though it is conceded that 
the supply of printing and writing paper, vitally needed for 
educational purposes, is currently enough to meet demand 
A committee which had gone into the problems of white 
printing and writing paper, made some useful recommenda¬ 
tions as a consequence of which this particular type of paper 
is no longer in short supply. If is the other varieties which 
are hard to obtain and hence the complaint that the paper 
plans made by the government have remained on paper 
only. 

It may be recalled that the government had set up an 
experts committee last year to investigate the possibilities of 
increasing paper production in the existing mills through 
modifications in plant and machineiy. This committee 
had devised a crash programme to expand the capacity of 
22 paper mills by 130,000 tonnes per annum. But this 
programme will take time to implement — at least a full year. 
The desired capacity might not come up till the end of 1972. 
It follows that relative easiness in the supply of paper will 
not be felt before 1973. 

The delay in the crash programme has been caused partly 
by the inability of the indigenous suppliers of paper-making 
machinery to deliver equipment and machinery on definite 
delivery schedules. This problem could be solved either 


EXPORTS OF INDIAN TEA 
January to October 


(in tonnes) 


Countries 

North India 


South India 



All-India 


1971* 

1970 

1969 

1971* 

1970 

1969 

1971* 

1970 

1969 

United Kingdom 

38,318 

60,529 

41,473 

4,085 

8,251 

5,152 

42,403 

68,780 

46,625 

Irish Republic 

3,570 

3,738 

3,297 

94 

175 

85 

3,664 

3,913 

3,382 

USSR 

19,133 

11,687 

14,359 

11,994 

9,788 

7,692 

31,127 

21,475 

22,051 

Netherlands 

1.514 

1,654 

1,597 

518 

599 

617 

2,032 

2,253 

2,214 

West Germany 

2,456 

2,449 

‘2,119 

272 

411 

254 

2,728 

2,860 

2,453 

Other Europe 

673 

372 

188 

113 

216 

107 

786 

588 

295 

Eastern Europe 

4,841 

2,768 

2,548 

75 

150 

142 

4,916 

2,918 

2,690 

USA 

4,064 

2,618 

3,693 

3,537 

2,847 

2.339 

7,601 

5,645 

6,032 

Canada and rest of 










America 

1,654 

1,142 

1,094 

1,652 

1,855 

1,408 

3,306 

2,997 

2,502 

Tran 

2,180 

1,661 

1,498 

29 

30 

38 

2,209 

1,691 

1,536 

Iraq 

2,670 

301 

1,686 

975 

91 

J ,785 

3,645 

392 

3,471 

UAR (Egypt) 

4,011 

6,437 

7,289 

2,150 

2,021 

5,702 

6,161 

8,458 

12,991 

Sudan 

4,728 

7,363 

5.232 

3,441 

3,663 

400 

8,169 

11,026 

5,632 

Rest of Middle Hast 

2,787 

2,935 

3,341 

2,301 

1,443 

1,612 

5,088 

4,378 

4,953 

Australia 

1.031 

1,089 

1,203 

1,470 

2,149 

1,369 

2,501 

3,238 

2,572 

New Zealand 

253 

187 

163 

36 

107 

35 

289 

294 

198 

Tunisia 

53 

1,267 

1,600 

600 

572 

1,303 

653 

1,839 

2,903 

Afghanistan t 

12,922 

7,831 

11,480 

— 

— 

— 

12,922 

7,831 

11,480 

Others 

1,065 

1,221 

1,132 

971 

211 

147 

2,036 

1,432 

1,279 

Total 

107,923 

117,249 

105,072 

34,313 

34,579 

30,187 

142,236 

151,828 

135,259 


•Provisional, tlttcluding South Indian tea. Source : Cha-ki-Bat, December 2, 1971. 

All above include shipments from Bombay, Visakhapatnam and Kandla. 
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by removing the bottleneck in the paper-making ma¬ 
chinery units which have been hit hard by the shortage 
of steel or by a liberal policy in regard to the im¬ 
port of machinery. There is, however, very little chance of 
the government agreeing to the import of paper-making 
machinery. The decision of the US government to stop the 
flow of aid to India which is already in the pipeline is an¬ 
other reason why the government is not likely to encourage 
the import of machinery from abroad. In these circum¬ 
stances, this industry has no option but to draw upon the 
indigenous resources. 

An interesting aspect of the problems facing the paper 
industry is that the manufacturers are very keen to increase 
their production. Even though the rate of growth in the pro¬ 
duction of paper till July 1971 did not show any improve¬ 
ment, the results achieved by some of the individual 
manufacturers were indeed praiseworthy. For example, 


In the 8hadow 

The vanaspati industry in this country is haunted by the 
shortage of raw material, namely, the oilseeds, primarily 
groundnuts. While a major breakthrough in foodgrains pro¬ 
duction has been achieved, a similar success in the case of 
oilseeds has yet to be achieved. Increasing reliance therefore 
is being placed on cottonseeds, soyabean and sesame. As the 
table below shows, the share of groundnut in the manufac¬ 
ture of vanaspati was reduced to 52 per cent in 1969 while 
the balance was obtained from sesame, cottonseed and soya¬ 
bean. It has been estimated that 95 units — including these 
that have been licensed in recent months — have a total 
capacity of more than 5,000 tonnes a day. Assuming 300 
working days a year, this country has an installed capacity of 
around 1.5 million tons of vanaspati while actual production 
is around one-third of that level. It is patent that there is 
need in this country for evolving a strategy for increased 
production of oilseeds. The basis of the green revolution in 
wheat was the evolution of new high-yielding varieties of 
seeds. No “miracle seeds” have been evolved in the case of 
oilseeds and the experts have veered round to the view that 
application of improved agricultural practices coupled v ; th 
extension of area under these crops will be able tc bring 
about steady increase in production under the preset | cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Wide fluctuation in the price of groundnut has been res¬ 
ponsible for frequent changes in the retail prices of vanaspati. 

In 1970, the lowest price of groundnut was Rs 3,500 per 
tonne as against the highest price at Rs 5,500. The rigours 
of these variations are reduced by mixing lower priced oils 
such as soyaboan, cotton seed, etc. It is out of sheer necessity 
that the vanaspati industry has started using oils such as soya- 


Andhra Paper is reported to have increased its production 
in 1970-71 by 45 per cent. Similar is the case with many 
others whose working results are being released as we go to 
the press. The paper manufacturing units are keen to ex¬ 
pand their productive capacity for another reason. It 
may be recalled that the union Finance Minister, Mr Y.B. 
Chavan, hadstfated in his budget speech earlier this year that 
the development rebate would be withdrawn by Majr 1974. 
The paper units are in a hurry to increase their capacities in 
order to avail of this facility. Moreover, all the paper mills 
have improved their working results because of the rapid 
offtake of their production and the increase in the prices of 
paper. In short, the blame for the current shortage of paper 
can in no way be laid at the door of the manufacturers. Af¬ 
ter the decontrol of paper, they have been very keen to ex¬ 
pand their capacities. If they have failed to do so, it is en¬ 
tirely due to the inability of the indigenous suppliers of ma¬ 
chinery to fabricate the plants at a faster pace. 


of Shortages 

bean which otherwise is not commonly used in this country. 
The vanaspati industry has the technical know-how to crush 
oil out of other oilseeds and deodorise it in such a way that 
the consumer has not felt the difference at all. Ccnseovertly, 
the gap between demand and supply of groundnut has been 
bridged by makirg increasirg use of imported scyatear ard 
by ervshirg cottonseed. In view of the superior technioue 
available to the industry, it has beer possible for this country 
to import the cheapest possible oil or oilseeds, thus mini¬ 
mising its impact on the availability of foreign exchange. 

Some of the minor oilseeds in this country arc not being 
properly used. They could be used in the manufacture of 
soap while the use of edible oils in soap could be reduced. 
A determined effort in this regard could reward this country 
as well as the vanaspati industry with rich dividends. The 
minor oils which can be used are ncem, mahuwa and sal. 
Rice bran also can be used for oil extraction, the only diffi¬ 
culty in this case is that no one has attempted its collection 
and use on a large scale. An estimate puts the total availa¬ 
bility of rice bran in this country at three million tonnes which, 
on 10 per cent recovery basis, may yield up to 300,000 tonnes 
of oil. The present yield of oil from rice bran is placed at 
10,000 tonnes only. 

Vanaspati prices have been rising year after year despite 
the price control. At present, the procedure is that the 
union Ministry of Food and Agriculture revises the prices 
of vanaspati for all the four zones every fortnight keeping 
in view the prices of edible oils in the previous two weeks. 
No less than 84 per cent of the manufacturing cost of vanas¬ 
pati is due to the raw material i.e. the edible oils. Now that 


VANASPATI PRODUCTION AND OIL CONSUMPTION (1965-70) (Quantity in tonnes) 


Consumption of different oils 
Vanaspati- - 


Tear 

produc¬ 

tion 

Ground¬ 

nut 

«/ 

/o 

share 

Sesaroum 

At 

share 

Cotton¬ 

seed 

<v 

/« 

share 

Soyabean 

°/ 

SO 

share 

Total 

% 

1965 

4,29,303 

3,34,392 

76.5 

25481 

6 0 

40815 

8.5 

40891 

9.0 

441579 

100 

1966 

3,57,228 

2,54,605 

67.5 

28475 

7.5 

60220 

16 0 

30319 

9.0 

373619 

1) 

1967 

3,97,339 

2,38,624 

57 0 

24418 

6 0 

67989 

17.0 

82700 

20.0 

413431 

99 

1968 

4,74,359 

3,23,834 

65 0 

28898 

6.0 

73482 

15.0 

66980 

14 0 

493194 

99 

1969 

4,82,270 

2,64,853 

52.5 

33756 

7.0 

89760 

18.0 

1113 >2 

22.5 

499721 

99 

1970 

5,21,275 

3,23,736 

60.0 

39560 

7.0 

92672 

17.0 

86887 

16.0 

542855 

99 
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In our little way.. 



we help India 
fight its war 

on all fronts 


As India moves towards its goal of all-round develop- essential for the pharmaceuticals, paints, textiles, Iron 

ment, we make our contribution. On the food front, and steel and rubber industries. On the export front, 

Union Carbide provides pesticides and polyethylene Union Carbide combs the five continents for new 

film which help the farmer reap a bigger, better harvest. markets and its products reach more than 50 countries 

On the home front we bring to you a variety of including the U.S.A. These are but some of the seeds 

household articles ranging from batteries and flash- that Union Carbide India Limited has sown to raise the 

lights to colourful containers made from our poly- standards of living of the people of India. Yes, in our 

ethylene. We supply raw materials and chemicals little way we help India fight its war on all fronts 1 4 



sowing the seeds of progress 
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the methodology of fixing prices is too well known, it is possi¬ 
ble for the speculators to forecast the official prices every 
fortnight. Armed with this information, they tend to specu¬ 
late —hoarding vanaspati in a rising market and dehoarding 
it in a falling market. The statutory control becomes inopera¬ 
tive for certain periods in the year, especially when the oil 
prices are rising. The consumer is no doubt harassed but 
the government of India has not found any alternative to it. 
The plea of the industry that the vanaspati prices should be 
allowed to be determined by free market forces has not been 
accepted by the government. Ft is the view of the industry 
that competition between manufacturers would tend to 
reduce vanaspati prices; the official view is however to the 
contrary. 

The upshot of this analysis is that the key to the problem 
of this industry lies in increased production of edible oils. 
Like the cotton mills and jute manufacturers, the vanaspati 
manufacturers have tried to do their bit in this regard. Under 
the auspices of the Vanaspati Manufacturers 1 Association 
(VMA), a programme has been chalked out to encourage 
farmers to use improved varieties of seeds and fertilizers 
and follow scientific agronomic practices in regard to plant¬ 
ing, nurturing, water management and plant protection. 
It is the claim of the VMA that in areas covered by its pro¬ 
gramme, encouraging results in productivity have already 
been witnessed. But the area covered by them is a very 
small fraction of the total area under edible oils. 

Perhaps there is some truth in the allegation that ths 
stale governments have so far tended to neglect the pro¬ 
motion of oilseed crops. The funds earmarked for this pur¬ 
pose remain by and large unused. The technical hands nee¬ 
ded for promoting this programme are not being provided. 


There is also some confusion in regard to the division of 
duties between the state and the district panchayats. These 
are however problems which are manageable, and a sincere 
effort should be made if a breakthrough is to be achieved. 

Drugs and Their Prices 

An outstanding achievement of the pharmaceutical 
industry has been its steep increase in production from Rs 10 
crores in 1948 to Rs 250 crores in 1970 keeping the value of 
importeddrugsatalowlevel. fn 1969-70, the value of import¬ 
ed drugs was no more than eight per cent of the total indi¬ 
genous production of medicines. This hopeful develop¬ 
ment was made possible by increased stress on the manu¬ 
facture of basic drugs whose output doubled in seven years- 
from Rs 17.70 crores in 1964 to Rs 35.00 crores in 1970— 
which is expected to rise further to Rs 50 crores in 1973- 
74. These striking statistics however do not show the stres¬ 
ses which the industry had to bear all these years. Where¬ 
as the prices of all commodities were rising, the drug prices 
were controlled and yet the charge was levelled that the in¬ 
dustry had been making exorbitant profits. 

The government has enunciated its drug prices policy in 
a booklet entitled : “Drug Price Control Aims and Achieve¬ 
ments". It says that (*/) foreign-control led firms arc. still 
the leaders in this industry; (b) the government's aim is to 
encourage Indian entrepreneurship in this industry; and (c) 
in the interest of the masses, the industry should work for 
increased turnovers at reduced prices instead of limiting its 
operations to small turnovers at high prices.* in pursuance 
of this policy, the government promulgated the Drugs 
(Price Control) Order in May 1970 which brought down the 
prices of life-saving formulations and rationalized other 


there’s no taste 
like 

BRU 

taste! 

BRU—rich, satisfying coffee at a popular price. 
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prices. In this process, the prices of certain drugs were 
raised though their number comparatively was small. In 
many cases, the fall in prices Was substantial which accord* 
ing to the drug industry is likely to hurt the future growth 
of this industry. 

A peculiar feature of this industry is that enormous 
funds are needed for research and development (R A D) 
in order to produce more effective drugs and unless the cost 
structure of the current drugs allows a sizeable margin of 
profit, the R & D activities are bound to be restricted. The 
changes in patent law, according to the manufacturers, are 
also likely to act as a disincentive. What is more, the con¬ 
trol on the prices of end-products without any regulation 
of the prices of the components is likely to Cut profitability 
and slow down further expansion of this industry. Already 
there are reports in the press that some of the leading phar¬ 
maceutical companies have suffered a setback in gross pro¬ 
fits and steps are being taken to reduce expenditure wherever 
possible. The first casualty is promotional expenditure 
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which is being drastically slashed by all tne leading drug 
manufacturers. 

Again,.it will be wrong to make a fetish of import substi¬ 
tution. In the case of those drugs which are needed .only 
in small quantities, if is not necessary for this country to 
acquire self-sufficiency because it would lead to pricing up 
the poor man’s drugs in order to keep down the cost of more 
complex medicines needed by the rich. It has been conteded 
that this country should concentrate its attention on a limit¬ 
ed number of basic drugs which would be sufficient to treat 
about 80 per cent of ailments. And if the government is. 
really keen to help the poor, it must encourage the establish¬ 
ment of big companies which would be able to reduce the- 
prices of drugs through mass production. Mere, the philo¬ 
sophy of the government to restrict monopolies and en¬ 
courage small-scale manufacturers would conflict with the 
patent needs of the masses. Will the government take its 
argument of cheap drugs for the masses to its logical conclu¬ 
sion? 


Cement Without Cracks 


There are clear indications that the growth of the cement 
industry which had slowed down in 1970 is once again pick¬ 
ing up. The output of cement in this country had risen 
from 11.94 million tonnes in 1968 to 13.63 million tonnes 
in 1969 and further to 13.96 million tonnes in 1970. Ac¬ 
cording to latest estimates, the production of cement in 
1971 is expected to cross the 15-million tonnes mark. On 
the assumption that cement units would work at 85 per cent 
of their rated capacity, cement despatches in 1972 and 1975 
are estimated to be about 16 million tonnes and 20 million 
tonnes respectively. The necessary steps have already been 
taken in this regard, the most important being the issuance of 
new licences for expansion. For example, Jaipur IJdyog 
has been allowed to expand its capacity at Sawai Madhopur 
(Rajasthan) to one million tonnes while ACC’s plant at 
Chaibassa (Bihar) has been allowed to be expanded to 
782,000 tonnes a year. Similarly, the UP Government 
Cement Factory at Dalla has been permitted to expand its 
capacity to 432.000 tonnes a year. Kesoram Cement’s plant 
at Basantnagar has received a licence to expand its capacity 
to 450,000 tonnes a year. Certain other units have also 
been allowed to expand their capacities in pursuance of the 
government’s policy of not withholding licences for increas¬ 
ing the productive capacity of cement units. 

At the present moment, cement position is easy in the 
southern states while it is rather tight in the northern and 
eastern states. But the relative easiness in some parts of 
the country might not continue for long because of the 
expected sharp increase in demand in the next few years. 
The green revolution has already generated substantial 
money income which is bound to increase the consumer 
demand for cement in the rural areas. Even though the 
organised industrial sector is sluggish at present, it is likely 
to pick up once again in 1972 raising the demand for cement 
from urban areas also. The state governments’ plans for 
improved roads and housing schemes will also exert pres¬ 
sure on the available stocks and very soon the cement in¬ 
dustry is likely to find itself in the grip of a severe shortage. 
Since demand is likely to be ahead of supply', there does 
not seem to be any possibility of the government doing 
aw'ay with the price control which through the pooling of 
freight costs permits the sale of cement at the same price in 
every part of the country. 

As stated above, the southern states produce more cement 
than they can consume while the states in the north and 


north-east suffer from shortage which has to be covered by 
a long haul from the surplus states. The cement manu¬ 
facturers in deficit states have been clamouring for decontrol 
because in their view, taking the country as a whole, there 
is no shortage of cement. The surplus states in the south 
are beneficiaries of the subsidy through the freight pool and 
would like the current arrangements to continue. With 
the active support of the Tamil Nadu government, the units 
in the south have succeeded in this objective, even though 
it is the policy of our government that whenever the product¬ 
ion of a commodity reaches near demand and there is no 
overall shortage in the country*, the control is withdrawn. 
The examples of paper and sugar industries testify the offi¬ 
cial policy in this regard. Cement industry however is an 
exception. 

If the cement industry had been decontrolled, it could 
have borne the burden of some of the new imposts levied 
in the budget this year. The new tax burdens include (a> 

GROWTH OF CEMENT INDUSTRY, 1950-70 
(Production in million tonnes) 


1950 

2.61 

1951 

3.25 

195? 

3.59 

1953 

3.84 

1954 

4.47 

1955 

4.56 

1956 

5.01 

1957 

5.69 

1958 

5.14 

1959 

6.94 

1960 

7.84 

1961 

8.25 

1962 

8.59 

1963 

9.36 

1964 

9.69 

1965 

10.58 

1966 

11.06 

1967 

11.31 

1968 

11.94 

1969 

13.63 

1970 

13.96 
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The Symbol that spells 
quality and meets the 
challenge of the 70 ’s 

iTt 


Indian Tube are the only manufacturers in 
India who make steel tubes by the Hot Fusion 
Weld Fretz Moon Process. These tubes, each 
length of which is hot stamped with the ITC 
symbol for easy recognition, have no proud 
weld or sharp ridge on the inside weld line. 
The 'Hot' process also ensures uniform tensile 
strength throughout the tube, which can,. 
therefore, take a good deal of cold bending, 
without the seam splitting. 

These are the exclusive features of Indian 
Tube's Fretz Moon tubes, which are available 
black and galvanised, in the size range 15 mm 
to 80 mm n.b., to IS : 1239 (Part 1)—1968, 
and for which Indian Tube hold the I. S. I. 
Certification Marks Licence. 

Indian Tube are pioneers in making sophisti¬ 
cated tubes for the boiler, oil, fertiliser and 


chemical industries and would start making 
oil casing and tubing for oil exploration, when 
specialised finishing equipment, which are on 
order, are installed. 

Ambitious and progressive, Indian Tube, who 
enjoy the approval of Lloyd's Register of 
Shipping and American Petroleum Institute, 
aim to make India self-sufficient in all sop¬ 
histicated requirements of steel tubes, within 
the Company's size range. 

Indian Tube have not only pioneered in import 
substitution, thus saving foreign exchange, but 
have also done aggressive export selling in 
developed countries like the U.S.A., U.K. and 
Australia.To date, their foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings, exceeding twelve million dollars (f.o.b.). 
are the highest achieved by any tube maker 
in the country. 


Steal Tubes for Today and Tomorrow 

INPIAN TUBE 

THE INDIAN TUBE COMPANY LIMITED 

A Tata-Stewarts and Lloyds Enterprise 
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Some airlines fly across continents. Some across countries. Some even aspire to fly faster than sound. We 
don't. II e jlv across centuries, from present day Delhi to the 17th century Taj at Agra. The /Oth century 
temples of Khajitraho. The timelessness of the holv river Ganges at Banaras. And back to the present in 
industrial Calcutta. And we return the same way. the same daw across the centuries. 


Indian Animas 



CORPORATE 
DIVERSIFICATION 
BT SARD MEANS 1 BETTER 
DEAL FOR CUSTOMERS. 



For the past 30 years, SARU have been 
leaders in non-ferrous alloys. So why have 
the SARU Group set up a new company, 
Saru Engineering Corporation Ltd., to 
manufacture aluminium alloys, a product of 
the same family of non-ferrous metals ? 

Because they know that, with accelerating 
Industrial development, more and more 
industries will require more 
specialised services in this field. SARU are 
moving to meet this demand in advance by 
corporate diversification, for more 
specialised, improved customer service. So 
Saru Engineering Corporation are here to 
provide a wide variety of products based 
specifically on aluminium alloys. And 
to keep up the SARU tradition of close 
attention to customer needs. 


s 

THE SARU GROUP OF INDUSTRIES 

Saru Smelting Pvt. Ltd., Sarunagar, Sardhane 
Road. Meerut. Saru engineering Corpn. Ud. t 
Sarunagar, Sardhana Road, Meerut. Gromore 
Tool* Corpn., 1 A 2 Industrial Estate, Partnpur, 
Meerut Premier Precision Tools Manufacturers 
Pvl. Ltd., A-3, Industrial Estate, Partapur, Meerut. 
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increase in the rate of surtax on company profits from 25 
to 35 per cent (where chargeable profits are above 15 per 
cent), (b) the decision to withdraw the development rebate 
from 1974, (c) the deletion of the cement industry from the 
list of priority industries, and (d) the removal of debentures 
and long-term borrowings in the computation of the limit 
of six per cent of capital for purposes of tax exemption of 
nc w industrial undertakings. All these measures are likely 
to cut info the profitability of the cement industry which 
would find it difficult to raise risk capital either for the set¬ 
ting up of new units or the expansion of the old ones. 

An important question which is under the consideration 
of the government is the location of new cement units. 
Should these units be located in the deficit regions in the 
north and the north-east or should they be set up in those 
areas in the south and the west where raw materials are 
available in adequate quality and quantity? The units in 
the southern and western states were established because of 
the relatively easy access to raw materials just as the jute 
industry was located in West Bengal and the cotton textile 
industry was based in Maharashtra and Gujarat. What¬ 
ever decision is taken by the government, it will have to 
strike a balance between the opposite points of view held 
by the consumer and the manufacturer. The consumer 
is no doubt in favour of the location of the new cement 
units in deficit areas but the government by starting govern¬ 
ment cement plants in the south seems to give more impor¬ 
tance to the availability of raw materials. 

Wheels and Wheels 

The automobile industry has witnessed enormous growth 
during the past decade (see table below) but more attention 
has hitherto been paid to cars and scooters than to other 
vehicles. The total number of commercial vehicles, cars, 
jeeps, motor cycles, scooters, 3-whcelcrs, mopeds and scoo- 
terettes manufactured in J961 was 79,708 but in 1970 their, 
output had nearly trebled to 203,075. During the same period 
the production of cars rose from 21,662 to 35,205 while 
that of scooters increased from 12,817 to 58,442. In both 
these cases, the supply of vehicles has lagged behind demand. 
In the case of cars, there have been some complaints in regard 
to quality which, according to manufacturers, can be im¬ 
proved only if they are allowed to expand their capacities 
and to charge prices in accordance with a formula which 
takes into account the rising cost of components as well as 
imcillaries. The government of India, by its notification of 
November 21, 1969, had fixed selling prices of Fiat, Ambas¬ 
sador and Standard Herald cars which were unremunerative. 
Earlier the Car Prices Commission did fix higher prices for 
those cars but they also did not cover the full impact of the 
rising costs of components. In these ciicumstanccs, the 
car manufactuiers had no option but to approach the Sup¬ 
reme Court with the plea that the official notification violat¬ 
ed their fundamental right to property by compelling sales 
ul a loss. The Supreme Court opined on November 24. 
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1971, that the statutory prices of ail the three brands of cars 
were unacceptable to it and directed the government to 
refix the selling prices of the cars within two months in ac¬ 
cordance with the principles laid down by it. 

The important guidelines provided bv the Supreme Court 
in the fixation of the car prices were : 

iii) The cost on account of warranty, including labour 
charges (for servicing cars during the warranty 
period) and bonus payable to the employees should 
be borne by the manufacturers. It the warranty 
is made out of profits, every manufacturer will try 
to minimise this burden by improving the quality 
of his product. The bonus is connected with profits 
and it cannot be included in the ex-works cost. 

lb) The minimum bonus of four per cent should, how¬ 
ever, be allowed to be included in the cost of manu¬ 
facture as the manufacturer had to pay it even when 
he made no profits. 

(') The rate of return at 16 per cent on capital was 
justified. 

id) Depreciation should be allowed on “actual cost*' 
and not on the “replacement value". 

(c) Any fixation of selling price which is fair to both 
the consumer and the manufacturer should pro\ ide 
for escalation and de-escalation. 

(f) Whenever, by a six-monthly return, the manufac¬ 
turer established that an increase in excess of Rs 
100 over the preceding price fixation had occurred, 
the government should agree to increase the selling 
price, failing which the manufacturer would be en¬ 
titled to increase the selling price of his car. 

(g) The new prices will treat July 1970 prices recom¬ 
mended by the Car Price Inquiry Commission as 
base and will take into account further escalation 
in cost from July 1970 to date. 

This was indeed a historic decision by the Supreme 
Court. It played fair both for the manufacturer and the 
consumer by providing for a mechanism of six-monthly 
review in prices. This decision is likely to have an impact 
on other industries such as cement for a revision in selling 
prices based on guidelines provided by the Supreme Court. 
There is no doubt that the government of India will honour 
the decision of the Supreme Court. Mr Moinul Haquc 
Chaudhury, union Minister for Industrial Development, 
stated in the Lok Sabha that the government had already 
been examining a proposal for the nationalisation of Premier 
Automobiles (manufacturer of Fiat cars) while there was no 
proposal to take over Hindustan Motors plant which, ac- 


PRODUCTION TRENDS IN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY : 1961-70 


Item 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1. Commercial vehicles 

24788 

26214 

28173 

Cars 

21662 

23321 

15711 

3. Jeeps 

7904 

8336 

8411 

4. Motorcycles 

8636 

8828 

9456 

$• Scooters 

12817 

14518 

15419 

<>• 3-wheelers 

1267 

1426 

1701 

7- Mopeds & scootcrettes 

2634 

468 

3 


1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

33472 

37299 

34199 

31462 

34937 

35161 

41136 

23227 

24790 

27597 

33339 

37308 

35264 

35205 

10436 

10488 

9860 

5561 

7293 

7837 

9334 

13858 

21364 

25042 

23338 

29611 

34977 

43038 

20043 

20296 

20971 

30302 

35952 

49270 

85442 

2493 

1884 

1175 

3980 

4317 

5072 

4229 

1104 

5768 

4890 

9184 

9555 

11043 

11691 
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cording to the minister, was a junk. This was indeed an 
unwarranted statement. It is widely known that Hindustan 
Motors has not been able to modernise its plant because of 
an injudicious policy of the government which starved the 
automobile industry in general and this unit in particular 
of the essential resources for investment. The virtual ban on 
the import of essential capital goods for this industry has 
been another contributory Cause for the present state of 
affairs of this unit. Moreover, Hindustan Motors provides 
employment to a large number of workers and its closing 
down would add to the numbers of the unemployed in West 
Bengal. It is hoped that the new selling prices of cars will 
be fair enough to the manufacturers who are keen to put 
their plants in order in their own interest and in the interest 
of the industry. 

Scooters : The Widening Gap 

Unofficial estimates indicate that no less than 300,000 
persons are currently on the waiting list for the delivery of 
scooters. In view of the fact that the present licensed capa¬ 
city of the four scooter manufacturers is 50,000 scooters a 
year, there is no immediate possibility of bridging the gap 
between demand and supply. Since the government has 
liberalised its licensing procedure which permits a manu¬ 
facturer to expand his capacity by 25 per cent without refer- 
rcnce to the government, the production of scooters in 1970 
had risen to 62.000. It is estimated that because of the 
increased capacities of the manufacturers, the output of 


scooters is expected to rise to 90,000 in 1971. Three out of 
the four manufacturers are expected to enhance their capa¬ 
cities further and taking into account the liberalised policy 
of the government, the capacity of the manufacturers is 
likely to increase to 131,225 in a couple of years. This is 
amply clear from the table below. 

PRESENT AND PROPOSED LICENSED CAPACITY 
IN SCOOTER INDUSTRY 


Units 

Present 

licensed 

capacity 

Proposed 

licensed 

capacity 

After 25% 
liberalisa 
tion 

API 

24,000 

48,000 

60,1)00 

Bajaj 

74,000 

48,000 

60,000 

Escorts 

2,000* 

9,000* 

11,250 

Total : 

50,000 

105,000 

131,250 


Taken on l/3rd of their licensed capacity for both 
motor-cycles and scooters. 


The demand for scooters is expected to rise steadily 
from 85,000 in 1971 to 145,000 in 1975 and coupled with 
the backlog of arrears, the gap between supply is not likely 
to narrow down. The prices of scooters in the market 
command a premium firstly because of the reason mentioned 
above and secondly owing to the fact that more than half 
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FOR ALL 

WAREHOUSING PROBLEMS 

Please Contact 

DHARAMBIR MANOHARLAL 

WAREHOUSING DIVISION 
WAREHOUSE OWNERS. CLEARING, 
FORWARDING AGENTS & CONTRACTORS 


Plot No. I, Quay Street, (1st Lane) 
Oarukhana, Macagaon 
BOMBA Y-10-DD. 


Office 378368 
Phones: 378584 

Res. 364532 


Grams: “BAILEEHOME" 
"ARUNSTEEL" 
Telex : DM-BY-011-3541 


SONI THAKUR 


PIONEERS IN 

WEDDING & GREETING CARDS 


104-106, Green House 
Green Street 
Opp. Old Custom House 
Fort, Bombay-1 


Telephones: 256987 
254816 


Telegrams: Wedcards 
Bombay 
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Power that remains unfailing 
throughout Power that keeps 
the vehicle going all the time, 
very economically. 


Internationally reputed for 
reliability, Perkins Diesel 
never lets you down. 




Perkins has ail that you have 
wanted in an engine for a 
transport vehicle 
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Donate Generously 


CENTRAL NEWS AGENCY 
(P) LTD. 

23/19, Connaught Circus 
NEW DELHI-1 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCE FUND 


Phones: 42805, 45942 O 4A5IA 
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of the production of these units is reserved for the central facturers nor taken firm decisions for the expansion in the 

government, state governments and canteen stoies depart- capacities of the existing ones. It is therefore imperative 

ments. Also, the small sizes of the manufacturing units do that no time is lost in granting new licences and also in 

not permit economies of scale J|t is only when the capacity of substantially increasing the capacities of the manufacturing 

each unit is taken to 75,000-100,000 scooters a year that the units; the latter can expand their output speedily by adding 

current shortage would be partly covered and the prices of some balancing equipment. The blame for the present 

scooters would start dropping. The ills of this industry deplorable state of affairs in this industry lies wholly with 

therefore originate from the ill-conceived policy of the gov- the government which has wasted much valuable time in 

ernment which has neither sanctioned licences to new manu- making up its mind regarding the issuance of licences. 

The Age of Transistors 


Early in the sixties it was realised in this country that the 
electronics industry offered unique opportunities for ex¬ 
pansion. The late Dr H. J. Bhabha was asked in 1963 to 
head a committee for making an overall assessment of the 
requirements of electronics components and equipments in 
the country and for chalking out a blue-print for its expansion 
till 1975. The Bhabha Committee made a number of recom¬ 
mendations in its report and all of them were accepted by 
the government. They were : 

>i) Components arc the crux of the electronics industry 
and should be manufactured in the country as 
quickly as possible; 

(//') In the field of general purpose components, manu¬ 
facture in quantity is desirable in order to secure 
the economies of scale of manufacture, and also 
to ensure that research and development facilities 
will be available to the manufacturing units 
to keep abreast of advances in technology which 
are extremely rapid in this very dynamic industry: 

( fit) Equipment (as opposed to components) lends itself 
to manufacture on a smaller scale and the manu¬ 
facture of equipment could, therefore, be organised 
in this manner; 

(iv) For our immediate requirements equipment will 
have to be mostly imported or assembled from 
imported components; 

<v) Equipment required after about five years from now, 
and later, should be qualitatively identified and 
developed in the country with a view to production 
and issue to users at the appropriate time* 

\vi) In certain fields foreign collaboration should be 
sought for immediate development; but from the 
beginning Indian scientists and engineers should 
engage themselves in further developing and elabo¬ 
rating the technologies which we now acquire under 
licence or otherwise from abroad; 

( vii) In the field of components etc from the beginning 
there should be standardisation with a view to 
manufacturing in quantity certain “preferred” types 
of components; 

(ri/7) About Rs 1,600 crorcs worth of equipment would 
be required in the 10-year period from 1966 to 1975: 
ultimately the value of annual production would 
have to be of the order of Rs 300 crores; for estab¬ 
lishing an industry of this size a total of approxi¬ 
mately Rs 170 crores of investment would be needed 
over the 10-ycar period. 

In June 1966, an Electronics Committee was set up 
under the chairmanship of Dr V. A. Sarabhai for giving 


practical shape to the recommendations of the Bhabha 
Committee. Then followed a recession in the major sector 
of this industry i.e. the entertainment sector (radios etc) 
which started a controversy between the large scale and 
small scale producers. The licences granted to large-scale 
units for the manufacture of low-priced radio sets had an 
adverse effect on the small-scale sector, a major part of 
which was completely wiped out. The small-scale units 
urged the government to damp a ban on the manufacture 
of low-priced sets by the big units but to no purpose. The 
dispute went up to the Prime Minister. 

Again, the time had come for giving a big push to the 
television industry and a great debate ensued if companies 
having foreign collaborations or foreign nsk capital should 
be given licences to manufacture television sets. The strong 
feelings created in 1965 after the 22-day war with Pakistan 
in favour of indigenous technology and import substitution 
resulted in the use of technical know-how developed at 
CEERI (Pilani) though the other big units continued to 
press for a share in this market. 

Four companies—two in the large-scale sector with 
capacities of 10,000 sets each (J.K.and Tclcrad) and 
two in the small-scale sector with capacities of 5,000 
sets each (Standard and Televista)—were licensed to 
manufacture television sets. Then in March 197.’, a 
National Conference on Electronics was held at Bombay 
which came to the conclusion that some sectors of 
this vital industry had received scant attention despite 
the acceptance of the recommendations of the Bhabha 
Committee. 

It was in February 1971 that the government 
constituted the Flectronics Commission under Prof M. 
G. K. Menon, Director of the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research, for giving the highest importance to this industry. 
Earlier the affairs of this industry were handled by the De¬ 
partment of Electronics in the Ministry of Defence but the 
Electronics Commission was transferred to the Cabinet 
Secretariat so that the Prime Minister could herself sort 
out the affairs of this industry. 

Prof. Menon has adopted a pragmatic approach in 
handling the affairs of this industry and has cleared a large 
number of old applications for licences to manufacture 
electronics components and equipments. The manufaclue 
of television sets has been reserved for the small-scale sector 
and no less than 32 new licences have been issued for this 
purpose. 

This is a unique experiment in the sense* that the 
Electronics Commission expects a reduction in the prices 
of television sets through competition among small-scale 
manufacturers and not through large-scale manufacture 
under one roof as is the case in Japan. This trick did work in 
the case of radio sets where capacity far in excess of demand 
was licensed and the prices of radio sets started tumbling 
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down at a time when prices in general in the country were 
rising. 

The table below sets out the progress made by this in¬ 
dustry and the targets set for 1974-75. It will be seen that 
the entertainment sector in 1967-68 was roughly half of 
the total industry in this country. In the subsequent years, 
its share has been slightly less than half and the same pattern 
is likely to continue in the next three years. The entertain¬ 
ment sector will continue to be the back-bone of this in¬ 
dustry though its progress will be determined to a great 
extent by the expansion in the components industry which 
rose from Rs 4 crores in 1964-65 to Rs 37 crores in 
1970-71 and is expected to expand to Rs 105 crores in 
1975-76. 

t he lesson that can be got from the experience of the 
entertainment section of this industry is that the consumer 
can get adequate return for his money only if there is compe¬ 
tition among the manufacturers and the licensed capacity 
of the manufacturing units is significantly higher than the 
total market demand. Let us hope that the experience of 
the radio industry will be repeated in the case of the televi¬ 
sion industry as well, though on the face of it there do not 
seem to be very bright chances in its favour. With the com¬ 
missioning of the television broadcasting stations at Bombay, 
Poona, Calcutta, Madras, Kanpur and Srinagar, there is 
likely to be a sudden spurt in demand for television sets. 
If the 40 odd manufacturers arc unable to cope with the 
rising demand of TV sets then the government might be 
forced to grant licences to such big manufacturers as Philips, 
Bush, Murphy, Nelco and Telcfunkcn. If that should hap¬ 
pen, then the small-scale manufacturers would have to 
blame no one but themselves. However, after the 14-day 
war with Pakistan, the policy of the government of India 
has once again swung sharply in favour of increased import 
substitution and self-reliance. 

Two public sector units have played a pivotal role in the 
expansion of electronics industry. They arc : Bharat 
Electronics Ltd ^Bangalore) and Electronics Corporation of 
India (Hyderabad). In the case of Bharat Electronics, the 
value of production rose from only Rs 10,000 in 1955-56 
to Rs 24.11 crores in 1969-70; it covered communication 


equipments including receivers, transreceivers and trans¬ 
mitters, radars, test and electronic instruments and electro¬ 
nic components. This result was achieved by entering 
into 40 collaboration agreements with 2D collaborators from 
different countries such as France, the UK, Holland, the 
USA, Switzerland, West Germany and Italy. The Com¬ 
mittee on Public Undertakings (CPU) in its report No. 180 
for 1971-72 has however suggested that “requests for foreign- 
inputs for electronics industry should be most critically 
examined with a view to develop self-reliance and do away 
with, as far as possible, foreign collaboration.” The CPU 
has also suggested that the methods followed by Japan in 
achieving a breakthrough in electronics by purchasing out¬ 
right technical know-how should be examined by the Elec¬ 
tronics Commission and adopted in the interest of stepping 
up our production of electronics. 

The Electronics Corporation of India was registered 
in April 1967. In its third year of operation, i.e. in 1970-71. 
its turnover had increased to Rs 1.83 crores with a profit 
of Rs 13 lakhs. The company has now drawn up a five- 
year plan to reach the annual turnover of Rs 20 crores by 
1975-76. Major expansion is planned in the field of compu¬ 
ters and other specialised equipment. 

Let There be Light 

Before Independence, the electrification programme had 
been confined to urban and industrial pockets in the country, 
and nearly 560,000 villages had received scant attention in 
this regard. Even at the end of the second five-year Plan 
period, only 25,000 villages had been electrified. The tempo 
of electrification of villages was accelerated in the sixties 
with the result that today one in every five villages has been 
electrified. Consequently, the demand for incandescent 
filament lamps, fluorescent lamps, electrical fans, miniature 
lamps and home service meters has steadily increased. Ft 
is to meet this rising demand that the light electrical engi¬ 
neering industries have expanded their capacities at a fast 
pace in the sixties. The capacity for electric bulbs nearly- 
doubled itself from 43.1 millions in 1960 to 83.4 millions 
in 1970; what is more, the production of these lamps at 
102.8 millions was significantly higher than the installed 


MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENTS AND COMPONENTS 

(Rupees crores) 



Entertain- 

Defence 

Other 

Other 


Compo- 

Total 

Year 

meat 

equipment 

communi- 

instruments, 

Tnta 1 

nen Is 

electronics 


equipment 

by fcEL 

cation 

computers 



production 



and UAL 

equipment 

etc. 






etc. 

bylTI 





1964-65 

17.00 

5.70 

3.00 

0.80 

26.50 

4.00 

30.50 

1965-66 

24 00 

6.60 

3.00 

3.50 

37.10 

6.50 

43.60 

1966-67 

32 0() 

8.70 

3.20 

6.10 

50 00 

10.00 

60.00 

1967-68 

40 00 

13.30 

3.50 

8.20 

65.00 

15 00 

80 00 

1968-69 

48.00 

21.30 

4.70 

11.00 

85.00 

21.00 

106.00 

1969-70 

65 00 

28.00 

5.00 

12.00 

110 00 

28.00 

138.00 

1970-71 

80.00 

32.00 

6.00 

20.00 

138.00 

37.00 

175.00 

Planned 








1971-72 

105.00 

39.00 

8.30 

26.00 

178.00 

47.00 

225.00 

19T2-73 

135 00 

51.00 

10.60 

32.00 

229 00 

61.00 

290.00 

1973-74 

175 00 

53 00 

14.05 

42 00 

284 00 

80 00 

364.00 

1974-75 

225.00 

60.00 

20.00 

55. 0 

360.00 

105.00 

465.00 

Total 

946.00 

318.60 

81.35 

216.60 

1,562.60 

414.50 

1,877.10 


Source : Annual Report, 1970-71, Department of Electronics, Government of India. 
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INTERNATIONAL and modem 


Tiiis is our Kuala Lumpur branch at 2, Jalan 
Ampang. Kuala Lumpur. Completed in 1965, it's 
one of the most attractive modern buildings in 
Malaysia and features drive-in bank6 and every 
conceivable banking facility. Inspite of being one 
of the most modern banks we also happen to be 


the oldest British Bank in the Far East (Est. 1853), 
and The Chartered Bank operates in five continents 
with a network of offices in 31 territories. This 
puts us in strong position to look after all your 
banking requirements throughout the Middle East 
and South East Asia. 



The Chartered Bank 


Incorporated in England with limited liability 
by ROYAL CHARTER 1853. 


AMRITSAR. BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, CALICUT, COCHIN, DELHI, KANPUR. 
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That’s Dunlop C49 car tyre. "Undefeated" because 
when it comes to the mileage war, C49 wins 
every time. Now let's have a peaceful look at what 
makes C49 the victor. C49 has a unique 
extra-tough tread. Developed after years of research 
by Dunlop. Made specially from a super-tough 
compound. Tested and proved for maximum initial 
tread mileage. Dunlop C49 the "Undefeated”: 

nothing beats it. 


—the MAXIMUM MILEAGE car tyre 
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capacity. It follows that the industry has been keen to satis* 
fy the rising demand of the market though it has not always 
succeeded. Off and on, shortages of these goods—parti¬ 
cularly of electric bulbs in sizes up to 100 watts—have been 
reported and the traders are said to have charged more than 
the specified prices. Rough guesses about the demand for 
electric bulbs up to 100 watts are around 150 to 160 millions 
as against a production of nearly 130 millions in 1971. At 
the end of the fourth and fifth five-year Plan periods, the 
demand for these bulbs is expected to rise to 210 million 
and 400 millions. In order to catch up with this rising 
demand, it is necessary to sanction expansion in the capaci¬ 
ties of the existing plants and establishment of new units 
in such a way that all the states are adequately served. Ex¬ 
pansion in the capacities of the working units is likely to 
lead to reduced prices through economies of scale. 

The demand for fluorescent tubes is roughly one-tenth 
of the electric bulbs and it has been rising fast, though the 
cost of installation in this case is much higher than that 
of the electric bulbs. There is no perceptible shortage of 
fluorescent tubes in the market. The replacement gap in 
this case being much larger than that of the electric bulb, 
the demand is expected to rise at a slower pace. At the 
end of the fourth five-year Plan period, the demand (esti¬ 
mated at about 20 millions) will be fully met by the manu¬ 
facturers. 

A majority of the factories manufacturing electric bulbs, 
fluorescent tubes etc. have sought foreign collaboration 
and, hence, are in a position to turn out quality goods. That 
is why there are rarely any complaints about the quality of 
their products. The complaints, if any, are against the 
distribution systems which permit exploitation of the consu¬ 
mer by the traders in times of scarcity. This phenomenon 
was clearly visible during the recent 14-day war between 
India and Pakistan and electric bulbs almost vanished 
from many urban centres. Consumers could have them 


only after paying a price higher than that indicated by the 
manufacturers. 

There has been considerable discussion in this country 
about import substitution through indigenous research and 
development but no progress has been made in so far as the 
establishment of light electrical engineering industries are 
concerned. The know-how in this field demands an inter¬ 
disciplinary approach wherein knowledge about chemical, 
electrical, metallurgical, mechanical,glass and ceramic indus¬ 
tries needs to be pooled together. No serious attempt 
has so far been made either by our manufacturers of these 
goods or by the research laboratories, hence our continued 
dependence* on foreign collaborators. 

Towards Leak-Proof Colls 

During the 14-day Indo-Pakistanwar, there was increased 
demand for some consumer goods such as kerosene, coal, 
sugar, candles and dry cells. The supply of dry cells in 
particular has not matched demand in normal times; it 
was therefore expected that there would be a scramble for 
dry cells for use both in transistors and torches during 
black-out nights. There was a sudden spurt in the 
use of portable transistors due to the developments on our 
borders. Not that this country had not taken steps to 
increase the production of dry cells, In fact, the output of 
cells in this country rose from 143 millions in 1951 to 489 
millions in 1970 and to a little more than 500 millions (esti¬ 
mated) in 1971. But their demand has been rising at a gal¬ 
loping pace and the industry has not been able to satisfy the 
market demand except in tnc solitary recession year of 1968. 

The market researchers have come to the conclusion that 
apart from sudden increases in demand due to extraordinary 
reasons, there is a close correlation between rural incomes 
and the demand for dry cells. The green revolution in this 
country has inflated the demand for dry cells from rural areas 


LIGHT ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 


(Millions) 


1960 


1965 


1970 


Capacity Production Capacity Production Capacity Production 


Incandescent filament lamps 

43.1 

Fluorescent lamps 

1.20 

Electrical fans 

0.87 

Radio receivers 

0.28 

Home service meters 

0.38 

Miniature lamps 

— 


39.9 

65.4 

67.0 

83 4 

102.8 

1.53 

4.50 

4.28 

8.20 

10.64 

1.01 

1.52 

1.45 

1.82 

1.62 

0.27 

0.39 

0.58 

1.22 

1.77 

0.48 

1.16 

1.10 

1.58 

1.63 

— 

28.7 

28.2 

33.8 

39.3 


CONSUMER DURABLES : 1961, 1965 and 1970 


1961 


1965 


1970 


Dry batteries (millions) 

Domestic refrigerators (thousands) 
Room air-conditioners (thousands) 
Bicycles (thousands) 

Typewriters (thousands) 

Watches (millions) 

Razor blades (millions) 

Calculating and adding machines (nos.) 


Capacity Production 
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which the present manufacturers such as Union Carbide, 
Geep Flashlight, Estrela Batteries, Associated Battery 
Makers, Flash Lights and Havro Industries are unable to 
cope with. That is why the government of India has recently 
issued a large number of new licences for the manufacture 
of dry cells but it seems that it will take a minimum of two to 
three years for these licensees to start the production of cells. 
Most of the new entrants into this field are seeking collabo¬ 
ration with Japanese firms. 

The most important limiting factor in the expansion 
of this industry is the paucity of such raw materials as zinc 
strips, manganese ore of high quality and synthetic resins 
and chemicals. The expansion of this industry will increase 
the value of imports needed to sustain it and hence the reluc¬ 
tance of the government to allow unhampered growth. 
The fourth five-year Plan target of 600 million dry cells will 
no doubt be reached—and a high proportion of the cells 
will be leak-proof—but it is likely to fall short of total market 
demand. 

For 1 Cool Breeze 

This country has come a long way since the twenties when 
the manufacture of fans had commenced. A real forward 


thrust to the fan industry however was given by the govern¬ 
ment after Independence, though its rate of progress was 
determined by the expansion of electrification in rural as 
well as urban areas. By I960, the output of fans of all 
varieties—household, as well as industrial—was a little 
more than a million though the capacity of the manufac¬ 
turing units was 866,000 only. By 1965, capacity and pro¬ 
duction of this industry moved to 1.5 millions and 1.4 
millions respectively. In 1970, output was placed at 1.6 
millions though capacity of the units had exceeded 1.8 
millions. There is no doubt that in the wake of the green 
revolution which has increased the money incomes of farm¬ 
ers and the steady progress in the electrification programme, 
the demand for fans is likely to continue to grow in the com¬ 
ing years. The fourth-five year Plan had indicated that the 
industry is likely to increase its capacity to three million 
fans a year but the mid-term appraisal has scaled down 
the target to 2.5 millions. The attainment of even this 
educed target depends upon the availability of raw mate¬ 
rials at reasonable prices and fuller utilisation of installed 
capacities. The ancillary industries will also affect the ex¬ 
pansion of this industry as they are operating in a haphazard 
manner at present; they need to be developed on a scientific 
basis. 
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LIINnAI f A HELPS TO BUILD 
n I Plft/MLvV NATION’S ECONOMY. 


In May, 1M2 Hindalco startad production al aluminium with a smelter capacity af 20,000 tonnat a year. Tha capacity waa raised ta 
41,000 toanaa la November. ION. 10,000 tonnes in August, 196? and ta 80,000 tonnes in May. 1969. Plans are in hand to expand the 

plant further to 120,000 tonnes by and-1973. 
|otween May. 1N2 aad Oecembor. 1970 Hindalco, now India's largest producer of aluminium, has produced 372.N3 tonnes of 

aluminium, which has saved for the notion nearly Rs. IN ernes of precious foreign exchange. 

As a substitute far imported copper in the electrical industries, 
tha above output represents a much larger foreign 
exchange saving, since one tonno of aluminium is replacing 
two tonnes of copper and as imported copper is several 
times costlier than indigenous aluminium. 

As a vital raw material for Electrical Conductors 
b Cables, Telecommunications, Electric 
Capacitors, Condensers and Motors. 
Transportation (by road, rail, air and 




VM.iliiiinyp 



water). Containers ft Packaging (m both 
rigid b flexible forms). Building 6 
Construction, Furniture. Paints, Surface 
Coatings, Explosives and Rockat Fuels, 
Industrial Castings, Steal Deoxidizing. 
Coinage. Missiles, Rockets, Satellites, Sophis- 
ticoted Consumer Durables (like air-conditioners, 
refrigerators, electric fans). Business Machines 
(computers, typewriters, etc). Irrigation Piping. Brain 
IMS. Drainage Culverts, Water Maine and countless other applications, HINDALCO aluminium is helping to build a new India. .With ltd 
almost limitless variaty af forms and shapes and its versatile properties. HINDALCO aluminium is sura to play a crucial roia la meeting 

industrial India's challenge today and tomorrow... 

(Hi HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM CORPORATION LTD. 

Ififil WORKS: P.O. RENUKOOT, DISTRICT MIRZAPUR, U.P. 
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Proapocta of 8mall Industries 


\ 

SmalMKMU! industries have gradually assumed a significant 
role jjttdjhw industrial growth of this country. Certain fa* 
rounfols conditions exist in our economy which have helped 
in the fxtaasion of small industries. There is a large rural 
inariceVffDr Industrial products which can be manufactured 
easily fcjf decentralised industry. The relative scarcity of 
capital Jhas also been responsible for the development of 
small industries whidpore mostly labour intensive and do not 
require* High level of technology. Labour in the small towns 
is comparatively cheap because these workers do not have 
(o leave their places of living. The progress in agriculture 
which has enhanced the purchasing power in the rural sector 
has further encouraged the growth of small industries. 
However, the most important factor has been the positive 
preference exhibited by the government towards this sectoi. 

The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956 clearly indicated 
that the state would follow a policy of supporting village and 
small scale industries by restricting the volume of production 
in the large-scale sector in specified industries. With this 
objective the union government took a number of positive 
measures. One such measure was the formulation of a 
common production programme* whereby the large and 
snull-Scale units would contribute their share to the total 
production of specified items. This programme, however, did 
not achieve the expected degree of success. Consequently 
a working group for small-scale industries was constituted m 
1959 to draw up a programme for the third Plan. It re¬ 
commended the possibility of reserving exclusively for the 
smalt-scale sector the production of an increasing number 
of items where this sector was capable of meeting the antici¬ 
pated demand satisfactorily. It suggested a list of such in¬ 
dustries. 

Fxclusive Sector 

Again in 1963, the Working Group on Small-Scale In¬ 
dustries constituted by the Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment for assessing the progress of the third Plan and for 
tanying out the groundwork for the formulation of projects 
for the fourth Plan suggested that in case of industries in 
which small-scale units had demonstrated their capacity by 
accounting for a major portion of production, further 
expansion might be reserved for this sector. However, till 
1966 no worthwhile progress was made in this direction. 
Towards the end of 1966, therefore, another study 
group waa set up under the chairmanship of Mr A. K. 
k Roy, the then Joint Secretary in the Ministry of Industrial 
Development, to consider a list of 71 items for reservation in 
'the small scale sector suggested by the Development Com- 
raissiooer{S' uaU-Scal* Industries) and the Federation of As¬ 
sociation of Small-Scale Industries. As a result of the recom¬ 
mendation of this study group die union government an¬ 
nounced a list of 47 industries reserved for small-scale sec¬ 
tor. la 1968-69 two industries, sewing machine parts (do¬ 
olie) and potassium permanganate were deleted while in 
1969-70awe additions were made with the inclusion of hand 
?t«pling machines mid full PVC footwear. The number of 
«*«» ttudwente sector remained at 47. 

f the t: 4-1 policy of t^unioa government 


came into force in Januoiy, 1970. Initially only eight more 
industries were added to the reserved list which, at that time, 
consisted of 47 items bringing the total of reserved items to 
55. In pursuance of the policy of progressive reservation of 
industries for small-scale sector, 73 more items were added 
on February 24,1971 bringing the total reserved items to 128 
(see Appendix, page 1213) some of the additional items, includ¬ 
ing eight items reserved in February 1970, were sophisticated 
industries such as cycle tyres and tubes, toothpaste, alumi¬ 
nium utensils, hydraulic jacks and steel furniture. Items 
suchas low tension insulators, electric transmission line hard¬ 
ware, PVC and VIR cables and ACSR conductors were of 
particular importance from the point of view of widespread 
electrification in the country. Similarly a number of auto¬ 
mobile items as well as garage equipment were also selected 
for reservation in the small-scale sector 

Institutional Assistance 

The government has tried to help the growth of small- 
scale industries through, the establishment of various institu¬ 
tions. For instance, the Small-Scale Industries Board was 
set up in 1954 with the responsibility of overall planning, 
co-ordination and development of small industries. The 
board discusses questions connected with credit facilities, 
supply of raw materials, dispersal of industries, etc. The • 
board functions in an advisory capacity but its deliberations 
are usofol for laying down appropriate principles for planning 
and implementation. The Development Commissioner of 
Small-Scale Industries operates at the national level in order 
to cany out various programmes and policies of the union 
government relating to the development of small-scale in¬ 
dustries, It is both a co-ordinating and an executive agency 
to maintain close liaison with the state governments and 
various organisations and institutions at the central and 
state government levels concerned with the development 
of small-scale industries. It functions through 17 small 
industries service institutes, five branch institutes, 54 exten 
sioncentres, two training centics and thiee production-cum- 
training centres 

The National Small Industries Coi pm ation was sponsoi ed 
by the union government in 1955 with the main object of 
supplying machinery and equipment to small enterprises on 
hire-purchase basis and to assist them in procuring cent! a! 

K eminent orders for supplying various items of stores 
n, there are small scale industries boards at the state level 
set up parallel to the All-India Small Scale Industries Board 
The main function of the state boards is to advise the respec¬ 
tive state governments on measures to be taken at the state 
level to help in the development of small-scale industries. 

The work relating to the development of this sector is 
also being looked after by the directorate of industries in 
each ttate. The development of small industries being 
primarily a state subject, each state government formulates 
its own programmes for developing the small industries 
in its area. There are 22 such directorates ail over 
the country, which have formulated various schemes for 
production and training. They also provide facilities to 
smalt Units by offering them developed industrial land and 






built up factory sheds in jnrintlaBnstatos.idlooate tw*gpfm 
orereattekwe iM^ mMrt xuf mtjmm fk ** 

Therinsii ta^tmwwe SpktHM 0^ arethe states 
level agencies under the Deap^’i'ent CoauMtfK »,i 
Small Industries for rettderingwori^ted industrial expan¬ 
sion service. Industrial extension centres are miniature it«fi- 
tutldns limited to one or more tteciflc industries end restric¬ 
ted to comparatively small unis. The extension centres, 
like service institutes, assist individual entrepreneurs to solve 
their day-to-day technical problems and suggest improved 
techniques of production, mjtngement and marketing. 
The government has also encouraged the establishment of 
industrial estates with the object of encouraging the growth 
of small-scale industries particularly in small towns and 
villages. Industrial estates are also meant to shift small-scale 
units from congested areas to premises with possibilities of 
increased productivity, and to encourage the growth of ancil¬ 
lary industries in the townships surrounding major industrial 
undertakings, both in public and private sectors 

Growth Sectors 

Rubber : It would bo relevant to study the outlines of some 
of the industries which have made substantial progress in 
the small-scale sector. Rubber industry is quite important in 
that sense. Nearly 45 per cent of the rubber in the country 
is consumed by more than a thousand small-scale producers 
engaged in the production of a large number of items. For 
instance, there are more than 30 units m the small-scale sec¬ 
tor which are engaged in the manufacture of cycle tubes. In 
a country where cycle is a popular means of transport for 
both urban and rural population, cycle tubes have a secure 
future. A substantial quantity of rubber is also consumed 
by the tyre retreading industry which has more than 3,000 
email units spread over the country. In view of the shortage 
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BHMUT COMMERCE ft INDUSTRIES LTD. 

Head Office 10, Ring Road. Leipat Nagar IV, New Oelhl^4 
# Regd. Office 4 Industry House, 10, Camac Street, Calcuftta-17) 


Manufacturers of 

Staple Fibre, Cotton, Fancy & Synthetic 
Yarns in various blends 


Mills at 

Nagda, Thana, Rajpura, Nanjangud 


Mote; All correspondence should be addressed to the 
company's Head Office "10, Ring Road, Leipat 
Nagar IV, New Delhi-24. 
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consume*. Igf i 

of dust ehappals and solee and heel* ie wsomMiCBro- 
cellular rubber teles have beetm*,qfeltepepeltt*^ gyi. 

Rubber products for textile industry such as 
belts, V-belts, rollers of hard and other rubberand someitems 

w spinning and weaving departmeatsere also betMaanu fac 

tilled by small industries. Another section of the iadustiy 
manufactures tank linings, pipe linings and correeion resis¬ 
tance coatings. Small-scale industry has also *»*»?» up the 
manufacture of medical and hygienic rubber goods stufa as 
hot water bags, feeding bottle nipples end Mood transfusion 
bottle bungs. Rubber sports goods such as tennis balk and 
football bladders are also being manufactured in tifi* sec¬ 
tor. Other items in this sector are printers’ rollers, type writer 
platents, gloves, baloons of various kinds, dipped and moul¬ 
ded toys and coir-rubber cushion material. There are 
innumerable items which are being manufactured from 
rubber by the small-scale industry and every day this list is 
growing. 

Plastics. Plastic conversion is another industry which is 
ideally suited for development on small-scaie basis. Accord¬ 
ing to a partial survey carried out recently by the Small- 
Scale Industries Development Organisation, there are about 
1,800 units engaged in the plastic processing industry in the 
small-scale sector employing about 8.000persons. The proces¬ 
sing capacity of these units is placed at about 30,000 tonnes 
These units manufacture a large number of products 
for consumers as well as for industry. Some of tne moic 
important items include buckets, tubs, trays, shopping bags 
bottles, foot-mats, rain-coats, umbrella-handles, spectacle 
frames, lamp shades, radio cabinets, dials and knobs, elect¬ 
ric and fan components, condensers, oil caps, PVC tubings 
automobile accessories and toys. 

Since the plastic industry offers great scope for develop¬ 
ment in the small scale sector at the conversion stage, cer¬ 
tain items have been reserved for exclusive development in 
the small-scale sector, such as bottle caps, buttons and lamp 
shades. Polyethylene films and products made from these 
films such as bags are being manufactured by the small pro¬ 
ducers. Other items in small-scale sector are blow moulded 
containers and similar products manufactured by blow 
moulding technique called extrusion blow moulding It 
has been pointed out that a specific character of plastic in¬ 
dustry which makes it more suitable for small-soafe produc¬ 
tion, is that it is not only labour intensive but also less capital 
intensive as compared to industries producing similar pro¬ 
ducts using conventional raw materials. Investment per 
tonne in plastics products, for instance in pipes is much 
lower than the investment in similar products fabricated 
froip steel and aluminium. 

Automobile Auditories: Automobile mdMm industry 
has also made substantial progress in the small-scale sfectoi 
At present there are hundreds of smell unit* which produce 
various automobile items, both for original equipment and 
for replacement. Majn vehicle manufacturers ado a So large 
ancillary units have encouraged the ptaMfefetett of small- 
scale units and industrial estates which are catering fdr their 
uiremants both in terms of quality aad guantity. The 
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THERE IS A NEW MARKET FOR INDIA EUROPE- 

THE COMMON MARKET 



The EEC countries are offering 
new scope for the export of 
Indian products 
under the Generalised System 

of Preferences 


fhe European Economic Community 

Six European countries—Belgium. France. 

Germany* Italy* Luxembourg and the Netherlands— 

186 million people, have combined to form the greatest 
concentration of buying power in the world—the 
• European Economic Community. Already the largest 
\ import and export market* it will account for one-third 
it the world's trade and one-fifth of the world's 
gross product after the entry of the United Kingdom and 
other applicant countries. This market is now open 
to India and other developing countries under a scheme 
known as the Generalised System of Preferences. 

jlfliat it the Generalised Syetem of Preferences 7 
| The GSP is a system based on the principle of 
1 .ion-discriminatory and non-reciprocal preferences 
i for the exports of developing countries. 

The main objectives are to increase the earnings from 
these exports* to promote industrialisation and to 
accelerate the economic growth of developing countries. 



How does India benefit under the GSP? 

India alraady ha* • large, modern industrial bas«. With 
world trade trends shifting from primary commodities 
to manufactured and semi-manufactured products, 
India has a good opportunity to compete with other 
developing countries in the Common Market. 

With the implementation of the GSP India will have 
duty-free access to this new market for the export of 
industrial products and will get preferential tariffs for 
certain agricultural products. 

It is estimated that the introduction of the GSP 
will generate additional trade worth at least 
one billion dollars in the EEC countries. India is 
one of the countries which stands to gain from this 
new Common Market policy. 


Federal Republic of Germany 








No Soap, Merci 

* Madame de Pompadour, mistress of Louis XV 
(1710-74) of France, had a catalogue of 
achievements to her credit. Like leading her 
’ country into the disastrous Seven Years' War... 
and the king up the Versailles garden path. 

Like establishing several porcelain factories at 
Sevres -and herself firmly in the affections of 
the king. Like supporting Voltaire and Diderot... 
and her own family and nair-stylists. 

But even this woman of excellent parts failed 
in one department. She tried to introduce soap 
into the French Court, but bonne as the idee 
was, it somehow did not click. (This, despite 
the fact that the French knew all about soap* 
making, as long ago as 1200 AD.) 

La Pompadour did not succeed, probably 
because there were only three baths to the 
600-odd rooms in the Versailles palace. 

Or maybe, when she made her bid for soap, I 
her accents were not exactly those of the 
modern announcer of radio commercials. 

In the soap business, as every schoolboy knows, 
advertising is nearly as important as perfuming. 

Another essential is caustic soda— >j 

of which we make the rayon grade j 

as well as the commercial. I 

In solid, flakes and lye. 

Here's the full range of the chemicals we producer 

INORGANIC CHEMICALS: 

Caustic soda • Stable bleaching powder e Hydrochloric 
acid e Liquid chlorine • Calcium chloride • Aluminium 
sulphate a Potassium chlorate £ 

ORGANIC CHEMICALS: | 

Methyl chloride • Methylene chloride • Chloroform fc 

Carbon tetrachloride • Chlorinated paraffin wax | 

THE METTUR CHEMICAL I INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Mettur Dun-2 Salem Dt. Tamil Nads 
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I The superb functional 
efficiency of MEI 
Switchgear is the result 
of years of experience in 
accommodative design, 
quality components rigi' M y 
tested at every stage of 
lanufacture and 
technological perfection,., 
second to none. 

The stamp of MEI stands 
for inherent dependability, j 
outstanding performance % 
and maximum safety with j 
minimum maintenance. 

safest for everything in electric power control 
Manufactured by: 

THE MYSORE 
ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD.Bang.U>r.. 
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Sales & Service: 
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content in the manufacture of vehicles. The level of indi¬ 
genous content has reached between 90 and 99.5 per cent 
in various vehicles produced in this country. With every in¬ 
crease in demand for various vehicles produced in this coun¬ 
try, the fiiture of these automobile ancillary producers in the 
small-scale sector is assured. This, however, requires the 
maintenance of precision and quality. Some of the units are 
making the most sophisticated and complex items 
and thereby need co-operation from the government. In 
this respect the Development Council for Automobile In¬ 
dustry has been constituted by the government. It has been 
pointed out that the small-scale producers need increased 
guidance also in view of the fact that they do not have colla¬ 
boration arrangements providing precise designs and inspec¬ 
tion arrangements. 

Ready-made Garments : Readymade garments industry 
has also made a mark in the small-scale sector. There are 
nearly 200 units engaging nearly 5,000 machines with an 
annual output of nearly R$ 15 crores. Some of these units 
have exhibited perfection which can be compared with that 
achieved anywhere in the world and thereby they have en¬ 
tered the foreign market with considerable confidence. 

Some of these units have been able to export their pro¬ 
ducts to the extent of 95 per cent of their output. A very largo 
number of small units at the cottage industry level however 
have catered for the domestic market. These units produce 
garments of medium range in cotton, polyester blended tex¬ 
tiles and entirely polyester textiles. It may be added, how¬ 
ever, that some units in thcgirinent industry have to make 
improvements to compete with the more sophisticated units. 
For instance, they should use synthetic sewing thread for 
the manufacture of synthetic fabrics, use fusible inter¬ 
lining and nylon zippers. They also need to improve their 
designs. 

Electronics : Electronics industry also has made some pro¬ 
gress in this sector. Radio industry, for instance, made a 
beginning in the early fifties and recorded progress after 1958 
when the number of units was around 1600. The technology 
involved in the industry is comparatively simple and invest¬ 
ment on machinery is also low. Therefore, small-scale 
entrepreneurs have been able to contribute to the extent 
of 50 per cent of the total production in this country. Most 
of the small-scale units have been making low-cost sets, es¬ 
pecially the transistors, and have been able to create a mar¬ 
ket in the rural sector. 

The production of tape recorders is more or less banned 
in the large-scale sector and a few small-scale units arc 
allowed to undertake production on experimental basis. 
The total number produced has been around 3,000 every year, 
not large enough number to satisfy the consumers. 
Consequently J8 more units were approved by the govern¬ 
ment for the manufacture of tape recorders with a total annual 
capacity of 230,000. Components such as megnctic h&ads. 
tapes, electric motors and microphones valued at nearly Rs 30 
per set are being allowed to be imported. These units have 
spread all over the country and have made some progress 
during the previous year. 

It was in 1959 that a beginning was made in television in 
the country on an experimental basis and a telecasting station 
started operation in Delhi. Its programme became popular 
in course of time and the demand for TV sets increased con¬ 
siderably. The Chanda Committee which had studied the 
future development of radio and television in the country had 
stressed the need for an early introduction of television in 
view of the role it could play in social and economic develop¬ 
ment. Consequently four units were allowed the production 


of TV sets—two in the small-scale sector with the capacity of 
500C sets each and two in the large-scale sector with the 
capacity of 10,000 each. Two small-scale units are in fact, 
consortia of small electronics component producers and 
have manufactured Standard and Televista sets successfully. 
In the near future television stations are likely to be set up 
at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Kanpur and Srinagar and the 
demand is likely to expand rapidly. In view of the increasing 
demand government has further licensed some small units. 

» 

» Small scale manufacturers also have taken up the produc¬ 
tion of comparatively simple electronic components and have 
gradually gone on to the manufacture of complicated items 
such as band change switches, loudspeakers, volume control, 
capacitors and resistors which have extensive use in electro¬ 
nic equipment. There are nearly 40 units manufacturing 
various types of electronic equipment such as oscilloscope, 
tester, etc. These electronic equipments have considerable 
market in engineering industries, communications and 
Defence. 


Hand Tools : Small-scale producers have also made an im¬ 
pact on the manufacture of hand tools where more than 200 
units are engaged accounting for nearly 35 per cent of the 
total production in the country. The range of item s pro- 
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duced is quite large which includes spanners and wrenches 
of various kinds, chisels, screw drivers, drills and hammers. 
The quality of these items produced in the small-scale sector 
is fairly good, although it does not compare with those pro¬ 
duced by the large-scale manufacturers, who are able to use 
the precise quality of steel. In fact a substantial portion of 
the output of large-scale manufacturers is being exported, 
thereby leaving a fair ground for the small producers in the 
indigenous market. 

Problems of Smallness 

While the progress of small-scale industries has been quite 
remarkable during the last few years so that the number of 
registered units has increased from 36,109 to 214,004 bet¬ 
ween March 1961 and March 1971, this sector has faced some 
problems such as the shortage of finance, the non-availability 
of machinery and equipment for modernisation, the lack of 
managerial talent and the shortage of imported raw 
materials. The most important problem naturally is the 
shortage of finance because most of these industries are run 
by 'small* people. However, by and large, the government 
has been able to provide substantial financial resources for 
the small units with reasonable possibilities of development. 
Therefore, the section on finance is largely a narration of 
the financial arrangements made by the government and 
other institututions for the benefit of small-scale 
industries. 

The State Bank of India decided to make a beginning in 
financing small-scale industries, as the second Plan laid em¬ 
phasis on this activity. A pilot scheme was started at a few 
of its branches where such facilities were available, and by 


AND NOW 
A FULL TIME 
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in action at 

CANARA BANK 

Head Office: Bangalore-2. 

to canalise, assist and direct 
WELFARE and DEVELOPMENT 
in TOWN and VILLAGE 
served by branches of the Bank 
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January 1959, all branches of the bank were authorised to 
finance small-scale industries. Initially, only working capi¬ 
tal finance was provided by the bank and long and medium- 
term loans were taken care of by the state departments of 
industries or state financial corporations. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, the bank provided term finance also to small industries, 
and thus all financial requirements of an industry at all 
stages were taken care of. Other commercial banks provid¬ 
ed finance to the trade but did not actually assist the pro¬ 
ducer of goods. Thesd banks were reluctant to go to the assis¬ 
tance of small industrialists for the reason that the cost of 
servicing them would be more than the income derived. How¬ 
ever, the experience of the State Bank and the popularity 
it was gaining in this field enthused other large banks also 
to enter the field. The number of units financed at the end 
of 1956 was just 25 and the limit sanctioned was Rs 10.7 
lakhs. At the end of 1970, the figures were 51,296 units 
and limit was around Rs 331.4 crores. 

It has been pointed out by a banker that small industries 
have an inherent weakness in their capital structure and do 
not have much staying power in case of adverse circumst¬ 
ances. A majority of them relied on the ability of one man, 
the entrepreneur, which system had its inherent managerial 
shortcomings. One man attended to several diverse func¬ 
tions such as finance, purchases, production, personnel, 
sales, legal and other aspects of business. Moreover, in the 
absence of facts being available regarding dispersal of units 
engaged in the same line of activity and their production, 
it became difficult for the units to know whether it was likely 
to be viable. Small units also did not have definite schemes 
for repaying debts. Their marketing arrangement were poor, 
and they were unable to withstand competition from other 
larger industries. They had no system of costing or ac¬ 
counting. 

Interesting Revelations 

A depth study into the cases where accounts 
had become sticky made interesting revelations. It 
pointed out that moro often than not, there were deficiencies 
in the borrowers due to improper forecasting, lack of interest 
in business after obtaining finance, differences between 
partners and directors resulting in poor attention to the 
industry, borrowings from other sources not being dis¬ 
closed to the lending institution, inflated values being fur¬ 
nished in the valuation of stocks and in some cases the 
blatant dishonesty of the borrower. The inexperience of 
officials of financial institutions could have been exploited by 
unscrupulous borrowers, but gradually things have changed 
and most of these institutions had on their staff technical 
officers who could assess the soundness of the proposition. 
The small industries service institutes and the state in¬ 
dustries departments also provided certificates of technical 
competence and feasibility. On the other hand it had also been 
the experience of some bankers that the small-scale borro¬ 
wers were generally good and were proud to be associated 
with a big lending institution. Where a unit was in difficul¬ 
ties, the bank lent small doses of further money with a view 
to assisting it to get over its temporary difficulties. Such 
assistance, the bankers pointed out, paid rich dividends. 

The total credit limits sanctioned by scheduled commer¬ 
cial banks to small scale industries towards the end of March 
1971 amounted to Rs 861 crores covering nearly 104,000 
units. The amount outstanding was Rs 493 crores. The 
State Bank of India and its subsidiaries accounted for nearly 
two-fifths of the total outstanding credit to small industries 
and the 14 nationalised banks for about a half. The num¬ 
ber of units financed by the State Bank group at 48,731 was. 
however, larger than that financed by 14 nationalised banks 
at 46,223. The scheduled banks, however, played an in- 
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'it^Wy fteadfiad that the sport iabaak advances to small 
iadMfinM w MH substantial §$mk June 1968 the rise 
inramErbfttw»a,I«ne 1968 and March 1970 being of the 
<wd$f 4f Ra 204 ceom. State-wise analysis of the date on 
admMnHb uttaB-setl' industries revealed that Maharashtra 
aeceunt o d tor dearly one-fourth of tbe total outstandings 
foflftWed by Tamil Nadu (11.9 per cent), Gujarat (9.6 per 
cmb gad west Bengal (9.1 per oen0< The share of Assam, 
Jaap? wd Kashmir and Orissa in the total credit extended 
wet, ms.than one per cent. Of the total units assisted, 
Maharashtra again accounted for the largest number (18,247) 
followed by Andhra Pradesh (11094) and Tamil Nadu 
(10,989). There was evidence, however, of growing shift to 
fimat^ng of industries in the backward states. While the 
shat* Of some of the industrially developed states such as 
Maharashtra, Punjab and. Tamil Nadu in the total advances 
to afcaU-soales industries since June 1968 declined slightly, 
that *>f several backward states such os Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh increased over the period. 

The increase in term loam for fixed assets sanctioned 
by state financial corporations to small industries during 
1970-71 was around rs 25 crores as against an increase of 
Rs 15 crores in the previous year. On the basis of the above 
estimates the sanction of term loam from banks and state 
financial corporations to small-scale industries during 1971- 
72 has been put roughly at Rs 60 to 65 crores and the increase 
in outstandings at around Rs 40 crores. The growth in the 
investment in fixed assets in the sma'l industry sector during 
the fourth Plan period has been estimated by the office of the 
Development Commissioner for Small Scale Industries at 
around Rs 400 crores, which apparently means a condition 
far from financial famine. 

Modernisation of Equipment ' , 

The modernisation of equipment and machinery in the 
small- scale sector has not been accorded the required impor¬ 
tance. A committee was appointed in 1967 under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr G.B. Newalkar, then chairman of Maha¬ 
rashtra Small Industries Development Corporation, to go 
into the question of incentives and funds required for 
the modernisation of equipment in small industries. The 
c ommitte e took up five specific industries for a detailed 
study Viz. machine tools, automobile parts and accessories, 
foundry & re-rolling, domestic electrical appliances and 
hosiety. Based on this study the committee estimated that an 
imrtimr. of Rs 45 crores would be required for the moderni¬ 
sation of these industries. In addition, the committee made 
some valuable recommendations, which included that at least 
five industries should be notified every year by the govern¬ 
ment tor the modernisation programme. The government, it 
stated, should insist upon these industries to set apart every 
year an amount equal to 10 per cent of the value of machi¬ 
nery up for ttndemisaticia for the purpose of a reserve 

fund which Should be made tax-free. The funds for moderni¬ 
sation were proposed to be channelled through the existing 
financial institutions and procedure for the grant of assis¬ 
tance teas preposed to be simplified. Special depreciation 
allowance was also proposed for tbe units taking up mo* 
derniutrion., 

At a recent meeting of the small-scale industries at 
^iitMwrrnir /it was demanded that snail unite intending to 
modori&lrtheiir Write by purchase of machinery through die 
NSfpm&y be permitted to use die book value of their exist- 


teta taBlt lta liw purposa of computing the amount of addi¬ 
tional oqdpimA* they could purchase widiout dipping be- 
yqnd tite Rmteef tta mMdtwiHde sector. Such a step would 
enabta a darionuiriberctfeiuatitp small-scale units to obtain 
additional mnshtawy under dm liberalised terms of the 
MIC, remaining at the same time in the small-scale sector, 
In fact this facility should be extended to ail units intending 
to modernise their equipment irrespective whether such eq¬ 
uipment was brought through die NSIC or direct. The Na¬ 
tional Small Industries Corporation should make available 
machinery on liberal terms for priority industries. The 
state small industries corporations should be requested to 
provide indigenous machinery at these terms. Consultancy 
arrangements in regard to modernisation should be proposed 
in collaboration with such organisations as die NPC on the 
pattern existing in Tamil Nadu. The cost of such consul¬ 
tancy should be shared in agreed proportions between the 
central government, the state governments and individual 
entrepreneurs. 

Imported Raw Materials 

Several small producers have complained that the cost of 
imported raw materials received through some official agen¬ 
das such as the STC, MMTC and HSL has been costlier than 
similar materials available indigenously. While allotting 
the imported and indigenous raw materials, sometimes a 
condition was stipulated by (he Development Conrads- 
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sioner of Small Industries that ^small-scale vasts to whcttt 
both imported and indigenous ragterials were allotted shculd 
first lift the imported materials. The high cost of imported 
raw materials disturbed the economy of the small producers 
and put them in a difficult situation. The case of distribut¬ 
ing imported E C grade aluminium has often been cited as 
an example. The cost of EC grade aluminium, which was 
imported and made available worked out to approximately 
Rs 8,762 per tonne (inclusive of central and state sales 
tax and excise duty etc.) against the cost of similar indigenous 
material at Rs '5,070 per tonne. The Development Commis¬ 
sioner of Small Industries while allotting this material 
to the states had laid down the condition that indigenous EE 
grade aluminium should be allotted to the small units only 
when they lifted the share of imported materials. The 
price of imported raw materials should be lower than the 
price of similar indigenous materials and this issue of making 
imported raw materials available at competitive rates needs 
to be considered by the government. 

Importance of Management 

The importance of management in the small industry 
has also not been realised by most of the entrepreneurs who 
run these units. The Small-Scale Industries Development 
Organisation and the Small Industry Extension Training 
Institute, Hyderabad, have been conducting courses for 
managers of small industry during the last few years. As 
many as 22 officers of the Small Scale Industrie* Development 




OrgnniimHirh ihumdMMt 
tension Trata 



i Training Institute, 

dwatapmant Mocaaver, all fee nMaft industries service 
institutes have been conducting numagnaenf testing peunes 
which included courses On financial production and marketing 
management, export pfamotion ami personnel management 
Aa many as 3,500 small entrepreneurs and penonnel em¬ 
ployed completed such training. In addition 384 
training courses on various technical trades, processes and 
iue-pnnt reading were conducted in which 3,382 persons 
obtained certificates. It would perhaps be necessary to in¬ 
tensify this programme to a large extent so that a mm^iy 
stream of individuals acquainted with the latest management 
techniques are made available to all small units wanting 
to streamline their industries. 


Export Prospect 

Small-scale industries are now able to manufactuie a 
wide range of products which suit the demands of markets 
in under-developed and developing countries of Africa, Asia 
and Eatin America and also advanced countries such as the 
USA, Japan and western Europe. The level of technology 
achieved in some of the small-scale industries has ma de it 
possible for the products from this country being made accep- 
able in foreign markets. A recent study of 1,224 units, 
which applied for priority treatment in the matter of issue of 
licences from preferred sources of supply for the import of 
raw material and components revealed that out of 615 eligi- 
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ble units, 413 were small-scale units which produced goods 
worth about Rs 62 crores and exported goods to the tunc of 
about Rs 20 crores during the year. On an average they had 
exported 32 per cent of their production during the year. 
This figure of Rs 20 crores did not include the spare parts and 
components supplied by the small-scale units to the large 
scale enterprises which had been exporting products assemb¬ 
led from these components. Nor did this figure include 
the exports of those small-scale units whose export perfor¬ 
mance had been less than 10 per cent of their production. 
On a rough estimate, therefore, annual exports from small- 
scale industries would be about Rs 90 to Rs 95 crores includ¬ 
ing leather and leather goods. Thus, the small-scale sector 
has positive possibilities in the export market, which need to 
be encouraged in everyway. 


APPENDIX 
Reserved Industries 

Industries reserved exclusively for development in the 
small-scale sector are: (1) Absorbent cotton. (2) Automo¬ 
bile radiators (except for expansion on merits). (3) Barbed 
wire. (4) Beam scale. (5) Bichromates (except for exports). 
(6) Bolts and nuts (except for high tensile and other special 
types). (7) Conduit pipes—metallic. (8) Domestic electrical 
appliances and accessories such as electric irons, roasters, 
heaters, washing machines, etc., other than vacuum cleaners, 
industrial washing and dry-cleaning machines etc. (9) Dyes 
—(i) Azo dyes (directs and acids), and (ii) Basic dyes. (10) 
(a) Electrical wiring accessories; (b) Electrical light fittings 
(such as chokes, starters, reflectors, etc). (11) Expanded 
metal. (12) Fireworks. (13) Formulated perfumery com¬ 
pounds. (14) Full PVC footwear (chappals, sandals and 
shoes), except for export by predominantly export-oriented 
units. (15) Glass hollowarc by semi-automatic process. 
(16) Gun metal bushes. (17) Hand numbering machines. 
(18) Hand stapling machines'. (19) Hurricane lanterns. 
(20) Hypodermic needles. (21) Insecticide dusters gnd 
sprayers (manual). (22) Laundry soap. (23) Leather footwear 
(except for expansion of the existing units for exports and 
new units for exports). (24) Machine screws (except for 
socket head and special types). (25) Machine-shop vices. 
(26) Metal clad switches up to 30 amps. (27) Miniature 
bulbs : (a) Miniature vacuum bulbs; (b) Torch bulbs; (c) 
Radio panel bulbs; (d) Cycle dynamo bulbs: and (e) Decora¬ 
tion bulbs. (28) Paints and varnishes --Dry distemper, red 
lead, red oxide, aluminium paints, bitumen paints to TSl 
specification, wagon blacks, graphite paints, all paste paint. 
(29) Palm rosa oil. (30) Paper conversion products. (31) Pine 
oil (except for composite schemes). (32) Plaster boards. (33) 
Plastic processed products (i) Bottle caps, buttons, lamp¬ 
shade, etc., produced by the compression moulding techni¬ 
que; (ii) Plastic articles manufactured from plastic sheets, 
rods or tubes by the fabrication technique, excluding the 
technique of vacuum forming: (iii) Polythelene films (Films 
with a thickeness of less than 0.10 mm) and products from 
the film such as coloured printed film and bags), (iv) 
Blow-moulded containers and other similar products manu¬ 
factured by the blow moulding technique (except for captive 
use, PVC containers and change over by existing units manu¬ 
facturing metal containers to plastic containers); (v) Spec¬ 
tacle frames from sheets by fabrication technique or by in¬ 
jection moulding; (vi) Manufacture of polyester sheets for 
buttons and the processing of the sheets so produced to 
manufacture buttons. (34) Rivets of all types (including bi¬ 
furcated). (35) Rolling shutters. (36) Roofing, flooring and 
glazed tiles (except plastic and ceramic tiles of sizes 4*’ X4" 
and above. (37) Safety matches. (38) Steel wool. (39) Stu¬ 
dents’ microscopes. (40) Surgical gloves (except plastic) 
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(41) Telescopic aerials (for radio receivers). (42) Thermo¬ 
meters (up to 150° C). (43) Water meters. (44) Welded wire 
mesh (except for expansion of existing units). (45) Wire 
brushes and fibre brushes. (46) Wire products “all wire 
products such as wire nails, hobnails, panel pins, horse shoe 
nails. (47) Wood screws. (48) Steel furniture. (49) Cycle 
tyres and tubes. (50) Mechanical toys. (51) Aluminium 
utensils. (52) Fountain pens and ball point pens. (53) 
Electric horns. (54) Hydraulic jacks below 30 tonnes capa¬ 
city. (55) Tooth paste" (56) Pressure die Castings (upto 4 
KG). (57) Drums and barrels (upto 50 litre capacity) 
(58) Tin containers - unprinted (other than OTS) cans upto 
18 litre capacity. (59) Flashlight torch cases, plastic (60) 
Truck body building (wooden structure). (61) Battery cell 
tester. (62) Pressure gauges (upto 50 lbs per sq. inch). 
(63) Low tension insulators. (64) AA & ACSR conduc¬ 
tors (upto and including 19 strands) (65) Electric trans¬ 
mission line hardware (other than those manufactured in 
malleable castings). (66) Grease nipples and crease funs. 
(67) Exhaust mufflers. (68^ Zinc oxide. (69) Auto leaf 
springs. (70) Chaff cutter blades, (71) PVC & VIR wires 
of domestic type. (72) Metal fittings for garments 
and leather goods. (73) Weights. (74) Sodinm 
silicate. (75) Domestic utensils (other than stainless steel) 
(76) Steel measuring tapes. (77) Cashew shell oil. (78) 


Room coolers (desert type). (79) Cotton measuring tapes. 
(80) Rubberised cloth. (81) Household knitting machines. (82) 
Para-Dichloro benzene balls. (83) Potassium silicate, (84) 
calcium silicate. (Automobile Anciliaries ): (85) Fuel tank 
caps. (86) Fuel lihes. (87) Wiring harness. (88) Tail 
lamp assembly (89) Side lamp assembly. (90) Stop lamp 
assembly. (91) Horn buttons. (92'* Bulb horn. (93) 
Seats for buses and trucks. (94) Ornamental fittings. (95) 
Rear view mirrors. (96) Sun shades. (97) Sun viser. 
(98) Luggage carriers. (99) Tyre infiators (both hand and 
foot-operated). (100) Ash trays. (101) Hub caps. (102) 
Wind shield wipers (arms and blades only). (103) Electrical 
fuses. (104) Electrical fuse boxes (105) Battery cables and 
fittings. (106) Spokes and nipples. (107) Steering wheels. 
(108) Spot lamp assembly (Garage Equipment ): (109) 
Armature tester. (110) Battery terminal lifters. (Ill) 
Condensors and resistance testers. (1(2) Fender spoons and 
hammers. (113) Feeler gauges. (114) Flaring tools. 
(115) Gear flushers. (116) Puller (all types) (117) Screw 
extractors. (118) Spark plug testers and cleaners. (119) 
Toe-in gauges. (120) Stud removers (extractors) (121) 
Tyre valve pull out tools. (122) Tube cutters. (123) 
Flanging tools. (124) Valve lifters. (125) Valve replacing 
and resetting tools. (126) Camber testing equipment. 
(127) Ring expanders. (128) Ring compressors. 
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TARGET: Progress) 


or, how to 
succeed in 
oilmanship- 
by making 

men into 
managers * 








Running an oil company Is not a problem—It's a host of prob¬ 
lems. Demand for petroleum products will more than double in 
the next eight years from the present 20 million tonnes...and 
bridging this colossal energy gap involves major challenges. 

One such challenge Is “Management”: it's the human side of 
oil...the men who know how. Such men are developed by Esso 
in India. Indians who can handle complex problems in the world 
of oil—today and tomorrow. Indians run the Esso refinery. Indians 
have helped set up new refineries in other countries. Employees 
of Esso India working overseas outnumber foreigners working 
with Esso India. Their skills—managerial and technical—come 
from rigorous training Esso provides In India and abroad. Skills 
that serve India as they serve Esso. 

Esso shares the nation's determination to face the challenges of 
growth and Is ready to share the burden of the task that lies ahead. 

ESSO can help bridge the energy gap 
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A SttOhtidai fyaftfe 


An Outline of Indian Economy 

In the followingpagos a review of the Indian economy has been presented in three sections. The first section starting with the 
1971 census date goes on to record the movements in national income, agriculture, industry, foreign trade, money supply and 
prices. The second section deals with the appraisal of the fourth fivo-year Plan indicating the sectors in the economy where 
targets had to be scaled down by the Planning Commission in view of the changed circumstances. The last section entitled 
''India and the World” compares the status of this country with others in terms of population, gross national product, per capita 
gross national product, etc. 

Demographic Data 

J Distribution of population, sex ratio, growth rate and density of population 

f BY STATE/UNION TERRITORY AND OTHER AREAS : 1961 AND 1971 


* Population 1971 Sox ratio i.e. Density of Decennial growth 

females per population rate of population 
Si. India/State/ 1000 males per Km* 


No. 

Union Territory 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1961 

1971 

1961 

1971 

1951-61 

1961-71 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


INDIA 

547,367,926 

283,252,214 

264,115,712 

941 

932 

138 

182** 

21.64 

24.66 

States 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

43,394,951 

21,944,826 

21,450,125 

981 

977 

131 

157 

15.65 

' 20.60 

2. 

Assam 

14,952,108 

7,863,725 

7,088,383 

871 

901 

112 

150 

35.06 

134.37 

3. 

Bihar 

56,332,246 

28,797,238 

27,535,008 

994 

956 

268 

324 

19.77 

,21.26 

4. 

Gujarat 

26,687,186 

13,787,240 

12,899,946 

940 

936 

112 

136 

i 26.88 

129.34 

5. 

Haryana 

9,971,165 

5,317,149 

4,654,016 

868 

875 

172 

225 

33.79 

“31.36 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

3,424,332 

1,735,106 

1,689,226 

938 

974 

5! 

62 

17,87 

121.76 

7. 

8. 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala 

4,615,176 

21,280,397 

2,452,661 

10,538,873 

2,162,515 

10,741,524 

878 

1,022 

882 

1,019 

435 

548 

9.44 

24.76 

29.60 

1 25.89 

9. 

Madhya Pradesh 

41,650,684 

21,438,864 

20,211,820 

953 

943 

74 

94 

i 24.17 

128.66 

10. 

Maharashtra 

50,335,492 

26,054,232 

24,281,260 

936 

932 

129 

164 

23.60 

127.66 

11. 

Mysore 

29,263,334 

14,946,661 

. 14,322,673 

959 

959 

123 

153 

21.57 

124.07 

12. 

Nagaland 

515,561 

275,359 

240,202 

933 

872 

22 

31 

14.07 

139.64 

13. 

Orissa 

21,934,827 

11,028,036 

10,906,791 

1,001 

989 

113 

141 

19.82 

24.99 

14. 

Punjab 

13,472,972 

7,192,305 

6,280,667 

854 

873 

221 

268 

21.56 

, 21.00 

15. 

Rajasthan 

25,724,142 

13,442,056 

12,282,086 

908 

914 

59 

75 

26.20 

27.63 

16. 

Tamil Nadu 

41,103,125 

20,772,549 

20,330,576 

992 

979 

259 

316 

11.85 

, 22.01 

17. 

Uttar Pradesh 

88,364,779 

46,922,872 

41,441,907 

909 

881 

250 

300 

16.66 

1 19.82 

l« 

West Bengal 

44,440,095 

23,438,244 

20,951,851 

878 

892 

394 

507 

32 80 

>27.24 

Union Territories and other Areas 
). ’Andaman & Nicobar 

Blands 115,090 

70,005 

45,085 

617 

644 

8 

14 

105 19 

181.11 

2. 

Chandigarh 

256,979 

146,888 

110,091 

652 

749 

1,052 

2,254 

,394.13 

. 114.36 

3. 

Dadra & Nagar 
Haveli 

74,165 

36,949 

37,216 

963 

1,007 

117 

151 

i39.56 

27.95 

4. 

Delhi 

4,044,338 

2,244,290 

1,800,048 

785 

802 

1,792 

2,723 

i 52.44 

> 52.12 

5. 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

857,180 

431,026 

426,154 

1,07! 

989 

169 

225 

5.14 

, 36.78 

6. 

L. M. & A. Islands 

31,798 

16,062 

15,736 

1,020 

980 

831 

994 

14.61 

31.90 

7. 

Manipur 

1,069,555 

539,101 

530,454 

1,015 

984 

35 

48 

35.04 

37.12 

8. 

Meghalaya 

983,336 

503,351 

479,985 

953 

954 

33 

44 

25.97 

32.02 

9. 

NEFA 

444,744 

233,154 

211,590 

894 

908 

* 

- 

— 

' 32.14 

10. 

Pondicherry 

471,347 

236,850 

234,497 

1,013 

990 

787 

982 

1 16.34* 

■ 27.71 

11. 

Tripura 

1.556,822 

802,509 

754,313 

932 

940 

107 

149 

‘78.71 

36.32 


’Excludes Jawar & Sentinal. ’’Excluding Jammu and Kashmir and North East Frontier Agency. 
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xmwMmmmm * 

DECADAL VARIATION IN POPULATION SINCE WW 


SI. 

No. 


India/State/Union Territory 


1901 


1911 1921 


Population in 000’s 
-•—>—■*—— 


1931 


1941 


1951 


1961 


1971 


10 


1 2 


INDIA 
States 

1. Andhra Pradesh 
2 Assam 

3. Bihar 

4. Gujarat 

5. Haryana 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 
8 Kerala 

9. Madhya Pradesh 

10. Maharashtra 

11. Mysore 

12. Nagaland 

13. Orissa 

14. Punjab 
13 Rajasthan 
16 Tamil Nadu 

17. Uttar Pradesh 

18. West Bengal 

Union Territories and other Areas 

1 Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

2. C’lundigarh 

3. Dadra & Nagai llavch 

4. Delhi 

5. Goa, Daman & Diu 

6. L. M. & A Islands 

7. Manipur 

8. Meghalaya 

9. NEFA 

10. Pondicherry 

11. Tripura 


238:396 252,093 251,321 278,977 


19,066 

21,447 

21,420 

24,204 

3,376 

3,944 

4,740 

5,694 

27,314 

28,317 

28,129 

31,350 

9,095 

9,804 

10,175 

11,490 

4,623 

4,175 

4,256 

4,560 

1,920 

1,897 

1,928 

2,029 

2,139 

2,293 

2,424 

2,670 

6,396 

7,148 

7,802 

9,507 

16,861 

19,441 

19,172 

21,256 

19,392 

21,475 

20,850 

23,959 

13,055 

13,525 

13,378 

14,633 

102 

149 

159 

179 

10,303 

11,379 

11,159 

12,491 

7,545 

6.732 

7,153 

8.012 

10,294 

10,984 

10,293 

11,748 

19,253 

20,903 

21,629 

23,472 

48,625 

48,152 

46,670 

49,777 

16,940 

17,999 

17,474 

18,897 


25 

26 

27 

29 

22 

18 

18 

20 

24 

29 

3J 

38 

406 

414 

488 

636 

508 

519 

501 

542 

14 

15 

14 

16 

284 

346 

384 

446 

137 

389 

418 

472 

246 

257 

244 

259 

173 

230034 


382 


318,661 

361,088 

439,073 

947,368 

27,289 

31,115 

35,983 

43,395 

6,861 

8,239 

11,128 

14,952 

35,174 

38,786 

46,456 

56,332 

13,702 

16,263 

20,633 

26,687 

5,273 

5,674 

7,590 

9,971 

2,263 

2,386 

2,812 

3,424 

2,947 

3,254 

3,561 

4,615 

11,032 

13,549 

16,904 

21,280 

23,991 

26,072 

32,372 

41,651 

26,833 

32,003 

39,554 

40,335 

16,255 

19,402 

23,587 

29,263 

190 

213 

369 

516 

13,768 

14,646 

17.549 

21,935 

9,600 

9,161 

11,135 

13.473 

13,864 

15,971 

20*56 

25,721 

26,268 

30,119 

33,687 

41,103 

56,532 

63,216 

73,746 

88,365 

23,230 

26,300 

34,926 

44.440 


34 

31 

64 

115 

23 

24 

120 

257 

40 

42 

58 

74 

918 

1,744 

2,659 

4,044 

584 

596 

627 

857 

18 

21 

24 

32 

512 

578 

780 

1,070 

543 

591 

745 

983 

- 

— 

337 

445 

285 

317 

369 

471 

573 

639 

1,142 

1,557 


(Contd.) 
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UECADAL VARIATION IN POPULATION SINCE 1901 (Contd) 


SI. 

No. 

India/State/Union Territory 



%decadal variation* 



% over 
ill growth 
rate 

1901-1911 

1911-1921 

1921-1931 

1931-1941 

1941-1951 

1951-1961 

1961-1971* 



11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

INDIA 

1 5.75 

—0.30 

r 11.00 

i 14.23 

1 13.31 

1 21.64 

: 24.66 

t 129.49 

States 









1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

+ 12.49 

-0.13 

;12.99 

r 12.75 

1 14.02 

i 15 65 

. 20.60 

, 127.60 

2. 

Assam 

: 16.85 

120.17 

! 20 13 

! 20 49 

. 20.10 

■ 35.06 

. 34.37 

i 340.13 

3. 

Bihar 

j 3.67 

--0.66 

-1 11.45 

! 12.20 

i 10.27 

. 19.77 

1 21.26 

, 106.44 

4. 

Gujarat 

1 7.79 

1 3.79 

r 12.92 

!19.25 

1 18.69 

. 26.88 

29.34 

193.15 

5. 

Haryana 

—9.70 

\ 1.95 

< 7.14 

i 15.63 

7.60 

33 79 

31.36 

, 115 68 

6. 

Hinviclial Pradesh 

— 1.22 

, 1.65 

i 5.23 

1 11.54 

5.42 

17.87 

, 21.76 

-1 78.32 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

, 7.16 

15.75 

. 10.14 

1 10.36 

10.42 

9.44 

1 29.60 

1-115.73 

8. 

Kerala 

l 11.75 

,9.16 

'21.85 

16.04 

22 82 

1 24.76 

' 25.89 

, 232.70 

9. 

Madhya Pradesh 

I 15.30 

-1.38 

1 11.39 

12.34 

. 8.67 

24.17 

1 28 66 

1 145.84 

10. 

Maharashtra 

1 10.74 

—2.91 

14.91 

i 11.99 

19.27 

1 23.60 

27.26 

i 159.36 

ii. 

Mysore 

‘ 3.60 

— 1.09 

\ 9.38 

i 11.09 

19 36 

1 21.57 

, 24.07 

i 123.86 

12. 

Nagaland 

I 46.76 

I 6.55 

! 12.62 

* 6.04 

8.60 

. 14.07 

39.64 

1 407.69 

13. 

Orissa 

1 10.44 

-1.94 

'11.94 

• 10 22 

6 38 

19.82 

24.99 

, 112.90 

14. 

Punjab * 

-10.78 

1 6.26 

! 12.02 

1 19 82 

4.58 

' 21.56 

21.00 

! 78.57 

15. 

Rajasthan 

1 6.70 

- 6.29' 

. 14.14 

, 18.01 

15 20 

•1 26 20 

27 63 

' 149.89 

16. 

Tamil Nadu 

i 8.57 

1 3.47 

: 8.52 

, 11.91 

14.66 

i 11.85 

: 22.01 

113.49 

17. 

Uttar Pradesh 

- -0.97 

3.08 

! 6.66 

' 13.57 

11.82 

■ 16.66 

19.82 

\ 81.59 

18. 

West Bengal 

! 6.25 

-2.91 

F8.14 

22.93 

1 13 22 

32 80 

, 27.24 

} 162 34 

Union Territories and other areas 









1. 

Andaman & Nicabar Islands 

7.34 

> 2.37 

8.78 

14.61 

8.28 

! 105.19 

i 81.11 

i 366.92 

2. 

Chandigarh 

! 16.07 

—1.65 

! 9.10 

: 14. li 

1 7.47 

1 394.13 

-1 114.36 

I 1,069.84 

3. 

Dadra & Nagar Havcli 

-1 19.52 

1 6.99 

: 23.23 

! 5.70 

2.70 

39.56 

127.95 

i 205.46 

4. 

Delhi 

1-1.98 

+ 18.03 

! 30.26 

i 44.27 

, 99.00 

l 52.44 

4 52.12 

H 896.59 

5. 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

1 2.31 

—3.53 

18.15 

i 7.76 

i 2.11 

l 5.14 

1 36.78 

•I 68.90 

6. 

L. M. & A. Islands 

+4.85 

—6.31 

4 17.62 

* 14.43 

14.60 

■ 14.61 

+31.90 

+ 129.04 

7. 

Manipur 

+21.71 

1 10.92 

1 16.04 

1-14.92 

\ 12.80 

1 35.04 

.37.12 

1 275.99 

8. 

Meghalaya 

+ 15.58 

-17.29 

1 12.89 

1 15.06 

, 8.94 

1 25.97 

t-32.02 

} 191.81 

9. 

NEFA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-32.14 

— 

10. 

Pondicherry 

•14.39 

—5.06 

4- 5.93 

4 10.20 

4 11.31 

+ 16.34 

+27.71 

191.33 

11. 

Tripura 

-1 32.48 

+32.59 

4-25.63 

+34.14 

+24.56 

+78.71 

+36.32 

+798.21 


The decade variations have been worked out on absolute figures. 
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EASTERN ECONOMIST 

NUMBER OF LITERATES AND VARIATIONS IN 1971 CENSUS 


December 31 ,1971 


India/Statc/Union Territory 

Total Population 1971 

Persons Males Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

INDIA 

7,367,926 

252,214 

4,115,712 

Stales 




Andhra Pradesh 

43,394,951 

21,944,826 

21,450,125 

Assam 

14,952,108 

7,863,725 

7,088,383 

Bihar 

56,332,246 

28,797,238 

27,535,008 

Gujarat 

26,687,186 

13,787,240 

12,899,946 

Haryana 

9,971,165 

5,317,149 

4,654,016 

Himachal Pradesh 

3,424,332 

1,735,106 

1,689,226 

Jammu & Kashmir 

4,615,176 

2,452,661 

2,162,515 

Kerala 

21,280,397 

10,538,873 

10,741,524 

Madhya Pradesh 

41,650,684 

21,438,864 

20,211,820 

Maharashtra 

50,335,492 

26,054,232 

24,281,260 

Mysore 

29,263,334 

14,940,661 

14,322,673 

Nagaland 

515.561 

275,359 

240,202 

Orissa 

21,934,827 

11,028,036 

10,906,791 

Punjab 

13,472,972 

7,192,305 

6,280,667 

Rajasthan 

25,724,142 

; 13,442,056 

12,282,068 

Tamil Nadu 

41,103,125 

20,772,549 

20,330,576 

IJttar Pradesh 

88,364,779 

46.922,872 

41,441,907 

West Bengal 

34,440,095 

23,488,244 

20,951,85! 

Union Territories and other areas 




Andaman & Nicobar Islands* 

115,090 

70,005 

45,085 

Chandigarh 

256,979 

146,921 

110,058 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli 

74,165 

36,949 

37.216 

Delhi 

4,044,338 

2,244,290 

1,800,048 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

857,180 

431,026 

426,154 

Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands 

31,798 

16,062 

15.736 

Manipur 

1,069,555 

539,101 

530,454 

Meghalaya 

983,336 

503,351 

479,985 

North-Bast Frontier Agency 

444,744 

233,154 

211,590 

Pondicherry 

471,347 

236,850 

234,497 

Tripura 

1,556,822 

802,509 

754,313 


•Excludes Jawar and Sentinal. 


December 31, 1971 


ANNUAL NUMBER 1972 

NUMBER OF UTERATES AND VARIATIONS IN 1971 CENSUS {Count.) 
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Percentage of literates to total population 


fndia/State/Union Territory Literate Population 1971 1961 1971 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males Females 

Persons 

Males I'enulcs 

_ 

__ ___ 


_ _ — 

_ _ — 

— 

— 

— 

- - — 

- 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

" INDIA 

160,610,191 

111,911,000 

48,699,191 

24.03 

34.45 

12.95 

29.34 

39.51 

18.44 

States 

Andhra Pradesh 

10,657,130 

7,299,949 

3,357,181 

21.19 

30.19 

12.03 

24.56 

33.27 

15.65 

Assam 

4,307,665 

2,967,487 

1,340,178 

29.19 

39.71 

17.11 

28.84 

37.74 

18.91 

Bihar 

11,149,346 

8,812.028 

2,337,318 

18 40 

29.83 

6 90 

19 79 

30.60 

8.49 

Gujarat 

9,533,847 

6,364.992 

1,168,855 

30.45 

41.13 

19.10 

35.72 

46. 17 

24.56 

Haryana 

2,661,379 

1.978,046 

683,333 

19.93 

29.23 

9 21 

26.69 

37.20 

14.68 

Himachal Pradesh 

1,072,466 

734,003 

338,463 

21.26 

32.31 

9 49 

31.32 

42.30 

20.04 

Jammu & Kashmir 

844,615 

647.813 

196,802 

11.03 

16.97 

4 26 

18.30 

26 41 

9 10 

Kerala 

12,802,821 

7,012,792 

5,790,029 

46. S5 

54 97 

38.90 

60.16 

66 54 

53.90 

Madhya Pradesh 

9,214,643 

7,023,743 

2,190,900 

17 13 

27.03 

6 73 

22.12 

32.76 

10.84 

Maharashtra 

19.670,142 

13,365.266 

6,304,876 

29.82 

42.04 

16.76 

39.08 

51 30 

25.97 

Mysore 

9,230,140 

6,256,169 

2.974.051 

25.40 

36.15 

14.19 

31.54 

41.87 

20.76 

Nagaland 

140,911 

94,769 

46,142 

17.91 

24.04 

11.34 

27.33 

14.42 

19 21 

Orissa 

5,729,288 

4,229,124 

1,500,164 

21.66 

34.68 

8.65 

26.12 

38.35 

13.75 

Punjab 

4,498,438 

2.881,292 

* 1,617,146 

26.74 

34.70 

17.41 

33.39 

40.06 

25.75 

Rajasthan 

4.833,785 

3,819,600 

1,014,185 

15.21 

23.71 

5.84 

18.79 

28.42 

8.26 

Tamil Nadu 

16,189,712 

10,734,758 

5,454,954 

31.41 

44.54 

18. 17 

39.39 

51.68 

26.83 

Uttar Pradesh 

19,123,468 

14,903,166 

4.220,302 

17.65 

27.30 

7.02 

21.64 

31.76 

10. 18 

Went Bengal 

14,688,745 

10.063,468 

4,625,277 

29.28 

40.08 

16 98 

33 05 

42 84 

22.08 

Union Territories and other areas 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands* 50,036 

36,079 

13,947 

33.63 

42.43 

19.37 

43.48 

51.54 

30 96 

Chandigarh 

157,369 

97,794 

59,575 

51.06 

56.97 

42 00 

61.24 

66.56 

54. 13 

Dadra & Nagar Havel i 

11.020 

8,129 

2,891 

9.48 

14.71 

4.05 

14.86 

22.00 

7.77 

Delhi 

2,290,986 

1,433,472 

857,514 

52.75 

60.75 

42.55 

56.65 

63.87 

47.64 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

381,664 

234,715 

146,949 

30.75 

39.40 

23.02 

44.53 

54.45 

34 48 

Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivi Islands 

13.814 

9,036 

4,778 

23.27 

35.80 

10.98 

43.44 

56.26 

30 36 

i Manipur 

350.799 

248,848 

101,951 

30.42 

45 12 

15.93 

32.80 

46.16 

19.22 

Meghalaya 

279,566 

165.799 

113.767 

18.47 

21.44 

15.36 

28.43 

32.94 

23.70 

North-East Frontier Agency 

41,520 

34,032 

7,488 

7.13 

12.25 

1.42 

9.34 

14.70 

3.54 

Pondicherry 

204,357 

129,221 

75,136 

37.43 

50.39 

24.64 

43.36 

54.56 

32.04 

Tripura 

480,519 

325,470 

155,049 

20.24 

29.61 

10.19 

30.87 

40.56 

20.55 
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CITIES WITH A POPULATION OF ONE MILLION AND ABOVE IN 1971 CENSUS 


SI. 1971 Provisional Population Sex 


No. 

Name of City/Statc 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Ratio 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . 

Calcutta Urban Agglomeration (West Bengal) 

7,005,362 

4,117,797 

2,887,565 

701 

2. 

Greater Bombay (Maharashtra) 

5,968.546 

3,477,000 

2,491,546 

717 

3. 

Delhi Urban Agglomeration 

3,629,842 

2,018,852 

1,610,990 

798 


(a) Delhi M. Corp. (U) 

3,279.955 

1,815,662 

1,464,293 

806 


(b) New Delhi M. Committee 

292,857 

167.874 

124,983 

745 


(c) Delhi Cantt. 

57.030 

35,316 

21,714 

615 

4. 

Madras (Tamil Nadu) 

2.470,288 

1,298,786 

1,171,502 

902 

5. 

Hyderabad Urban Agglomeration (Andhra Pradesh) 

1,798,910 

933,581 

865,329 

927 

6. 

Bangalore Urban Agglomeration (Mysore) 

1,648,232 

879,267 

768,965 

875 

7. 

Ahmedabad Urban Agglomeration (Gujarat) 

1,588.378 

866,233 

722,145 

834 

8. 

Kanpur (Uttar Pradesh) 

1,273,016 

722.641 

550,375 

762 

9. 

Nagpur 

866,144 

455,779 

410,365 

900 

10. 

Poona Urban Agglomeration (Maharashtra) 

853.226 

454.005 

399,221 

879 


CITIES WITH A POPULATION OF ONE MILLION AND ABOVE IN 1971 CENSUS {Conti!) 


SI. Name of City/State Total Literates Literacy rates 


No. - 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Remarks 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. Calcutta Urban Agglomc- 4,058,593 

2.595,512 

1,463,081 

57.56 

62.54 

50.48 

Includes 81 urban units. 

ration (West Bengal) 

2. Greater Bombav 3,798,071 

2,456,307 

1,341.764 

63.96 

71.00 

54.13 

Greater Bombay district. 

(Maharashtra) 

3. Delhi Urban Agglomera- 2.145.215 

1,325,514 

819,701 

59.10 

65 66 

50.88 

Delhi Metropolitan city com- 

tion 

(a) Delhi M. Corp. (U) 1.913,899 

1,179,481 

734,418 

58 35 

64.96 

50.16 

prises the three statutory towns 
shown in column 2. 

(b) New Delhi M. 197.725 

121,843 

75,882 

67.52 

72.58 

60.71 


Committee 

(c) Delhi Cantt 33.591 

24.190 

9,401 

58.90 

68.50 

43.29 


4. Madras (Tamil Nadu) 1.532,859 

915.441 

617.418 

62.05 

70.48 

52.70 


5 Hyderabad Urban Agglo- 939.234 

578,415 

360,819 

52.21 

61.96 

41.70 

Includes suburban units. 

meration (Andhra Pradesh) 

6. Bangalore Urban 981,177 

588,235 

392,942 

59.53 

66.90 

51.10 

D.N.A. 

Agglomeration (Mysore) 

7. Ahmedabad Urban 1,019,065 

630.955 

388,110 

58.96 

66.63 

49.76 

DN.A. 

Agglomeration (Gujarat) 

8. Kanpur (Uttar Pradesh) 648.041 

421.188 

226,853 

50.90 

58.28 

41.21 


9. Nagpur N.A. 

N.A. 

NA. 

58.06 

67.65 

47.41 


10. Poona Urban Agglomeration N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

62.68 

70.86 

53.38 

D.N.A. 


N.A.Stands for not available. D.N.A. Details of constituent units not available 
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statin? 

our 

policy 



Guest Keen WilKams Ltd 


To us, responsiveness is 
extending our resources to 
meet the needs of industry. 

For instance we have 
Introduced the application of 
alloy and special steels where 
conventional mild steel was 
used. Made high tensile 
fasteners and self tapping 
screws to improve the perfor¬ 
mance of machinery subjected 
to vibration stress and strain. 
Developed aluminium die-cast 
rotors to assist the manu¬ 
facture of small and medium 
size A.C. squirrel cage motors. 
These are just a few examples 
of what we have achieved. 

Of what we are constantly 
doing. By transforming the 
quality shape and size of steel, 
we multiply its functions. 
Convert it from mere metal 
to sophisticated components. 
Anticipating industry's new 
and changing requirements. 

To do this we have to be 
responsive. 
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Friction arrests movement. 

And one of the most ingenious mechanical devices 
made to reduce friction is the ball-bearing. That's 
why the small steel ball is really a 'big shot*. 

It keeps the world of industry moving. And it 
demands a lot of attention: High accuracy in finishing. 
Precision upto .000635 mm Also: Special abrasive 
wheels to do the job. 

Only Carborundum Universal make ball grinding 
wheels in India (effecting a saving of Its. 20,00.000/« 
per annum in Foreign Exchange). Just one more 
proof that whatever your abrasive need, whatever 
your special requirements, you can count on 'big shot* 
treatment from Carborundum Universal 


■'////. 
% 0 0 / 0 
• / # • • 

0 % + • r 
• * * > S 
>00 + * 
0*9 


Bottom Pouring 
Sots, Sleeves, 
Nozzles, Laddie 
linings Dense — 
true to sice— 
No Inclusions — 
uninterrupted 
supplies. 




lessee Firs Bricks. Fits i 
• Ve e% Cementa-Quallty | 
matched to your 
high pressure 
high temperature 
boiler of any 


m 






All from 


W I WCAPBQRUNDUM UNIVIRBAL LTD. 

Manufacturers of Quality Bonded and Coated Abrasives, 
Abrasive Grains Calcined Bauxite and Super Refractories 
Madras . Calcutta . Bombay . Now Delhi 
Service-conscious suppliers of basic tools for Industry 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

H.O. : Ishwar Nacjar, New Delia 
B.O. : Niwar fKalm) Madhya Pradesh 
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NET NATIONAL PRODUCT (TOTAL & PER CAPITA) : 1960-61--1969-70 



1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Net national product* at factor cost 
(Rs crores) 











At current prices 

At 1960-61 prices 

13294 

13294 

14050 

13763 

14873 

14045 

17094 

14845 

20061 

15917 

20621 

15021 

23903 

15243 

28374 

16660 

28678 

17057 

31174 

17955 

per capita net national product (Rs) 
At current prices 

At 1960-61 prices 

306.3 

306.3 

316.4 

310.0 

327.6 

309.4 

368.4 

319.4 

423.2 

319.9 

426 1 
335.8 

482 9 
310.4 

560.8 

307.9 

554.7 

329.2 

589.3 

339.4 

Index numbers of net national pro¬ 
duct* with 1960-61 as base 











At current prices 

At 1960-61 prices 

100.0 

100.0 

105.7 

103.5 

111.9 

105.6 

128.6 

111.7 

150.9 

119.7 

155.1 
113 0 

P9.8 
114 7 

213.4 

125.3 

215.7 

128.3 

234.5 

135.1 

Index numbers of per capita net 
national product with 1960-61 as 
base 











At current prices 

At 1960-61 prices 

100 0 
100.0 

103.3 

101.2 

107.0 
101 0 

120 3 
104.4 

138 2 
109 6 

139 1 
101.3 

157.7 
100 5 

157.7 

107.5 

181.1 

107.7 

192.4 

110.8 

♦National income 












NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN 


(Rs\rrorcs) 


At current prices At 1960-61 prices 


Sector 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Agriculture 

6570 

9523 

13859 

14905 

6570 

6145 

7165 

7539 

Forestry and logging 

174 

298 

470 

SI 3 

174 

226 

275 

281 

Fishing 

77 

124 

173 

196 

77 

93 

104 

105 

Sub-toial 

6821 

9945 

14502 

15614 

68^1 

6464 

7544 

7925 

Mining and quarrying 

144 

234 

316 

339 

144 

205 

227 

241 

Large-scale manufacturing 

1071 

1839 

2192 

2483 

1071 

1572 

1664 

1763 

Small-scale manufacturing 

785 

1225 

1556 

1694 

785 

990 

1092 

1 >29 

Construction 

620 

942 

1289 

1485 

620 

714 

786 

8J9 

Electricity, gas and water supply 

68 

144 

243 

266 

68 

131 

171 

187 


— - 

-- . 

- -. — 

— - 

- - 

—- - - 

— — 

-—-— 

Sub-total 

2688 

4384 

5596 

6267 

?688 

3612 

3940 

4159 

Transport and communications 
Railways 

Communications 

569 

930 

nn 

1433 

569 

779 

889 

941 

252 

400 

470 

497 

252 

540 

366 

.385 

63 

113 

174 

196 

63 

96 

113 

118 

Transport by other means 

254 

417 

669 

740 

254 

34.3 

410 

438 

Ti ade, storage, hotels an i cstau- 
rants 

1301 

2235 

3132 

3361 

1301 

1684 

1851 

1942 

Sub-total 

1870 

3165 

4445 

4794 

1870 

2463 

2740 

2883 

Banking and insurance 

158 

341 

459 

504 

158 

218 

249 

272 

Real estate and ownership of dwel¬ 
lings 

386 

596 

700 

729 

386 

458 

496 

512 

Public administration and defence 

538 

989 

1393 

1502 

538 

857 

1039 

1116 

Other services 

905 

1366 

1841 

2022 

905 

1101 

1225 

1265 

Sub-total 

1987 

3292 

4393 

4757 

1987 

2634 

3009 

3165 

Total net domestic product at factor 
cost 

13366 

20786 

28936 

31432 

1 3366 

15173 

17233 

18132 

Net factor income from abroad 

—72 

—165 

- -258 

-258 

—72 

157 

—176 

177 

Net national product at factor cost 

13294 

20621 

28678 

31174 

13294 

15021 

17057 

17955 
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NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST BY INDUSTRY OF ORIGIN 

(At current prices) (Rs crorcs) 


Industry 

1960- 

61 

1 

1961- 

62 

1962- 

63 

1963- 

64 

1964- 

65 

1965- 

66 

1966- 

67* 

1967- 

68* 

1968- 

69* 

1969- 

70* 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Agriculture 

6570 

6771 

6905 

8015 

9846 

9523 

11491 

14569 

13859 

14903 

2. Forestry and logging 

174 

198 

206 

247 

260 

298 

383 

417 

470 

sn 

3. Fishing 

77 

86 

86 

95 

108 

124 

137 

154 

173 

196 

Sun-TOiAi 

6821 

7055 

7197 

8357 

10214 

9945 

12011 

15140 

14502 

15614 

4. Mining and quarrying 

144 

149 

178 

204 

204 

234 

252 

290 

316 

319 

5 Manufacturing : registered sector 

1071 

1176 

1298 

1518 

1686 

1839 

1970 

2041 

2192 

248.3 

6. Manufacturing : unregistered 











sector 

785 

864 

942 

1082 

1182 

1225 

1325 

1460 

1556 

1694 

7. Construction 

620 

653 

701 

792 

894 

942 

1072 

1265 

1289 

1485 

8. Electricity, gas and water supply 

68 

77 

87 

109 

128 

144 

177 

200 

243 

266 

Stm-roiAi 

2688 

2919 

3206 

3705 

4094 

4384 

4796 

5256 

5596 

6267 

9. Transpoit and communication 

569 

640 

719 

787 

856 

930 

1034 

1134 

1313 

1433 

(i) Railways 

252 

281 

313 

353 

360 

400 

426 

421 

407 

497 

(n) Communication 

63 

72 

80 

91 

100 

113 

132 

147 

174 

196 

(in) Transpoit bv other means 

254 

287 

326 

343 

396 

417 

476 

566 

669 

740 

10. I'i ade, storage, hotels, and res- 











taui ants 

1301 

1.389 

1494 

1705 

2069 

2235 

2663 

3067 

3132 

3361 

Sun- to i At 

1870 

2029 

2213 

2492 

2925 

3165 

3697 

4201 

4445 

4794 

Jl. Banking and insurance 

158 

183 

224 

249 

288 

341 

362 

416 

459 

504 

12. Real estate and ownership of 











dwcl linns 

386 

403 

447 

528 

562 

596 

618 

659 

700 

729 

13. Public admmistiation and defence 

538 

593 

668 

778 

890 

989 

1099 

P47 

1393 

1502 

14. Other sen ices 

905 

966 

1026 

1099 

1236 

1366 

1513 

1714 

1841 

2022 

Sub-total 

1987 

2145 

2365 

2654 

2976 

3292 

1632 

4036 

4393 

4757 

15. Total : Net domestic products 

13366 

14148 

14981 

17208 

20209 

20786 

24136 

28633 

28936 

31432 

16. Net factor income fioni abroad 

-72 

98 

108 

-114 

—148 

—165 

-233 

-259 

—258 

—258 

17. Net national product 

13294 

14050 

14873 

17094 

20061 

20621 

23903 

28374 

28678 

31174 

1 Provisional. 











NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST BY INDUSTRY OF ORIGIN (PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 



(At current prices) 








I960- 

1961- 

1962- 

1963- 

1964- 

1965- 

1966- 

1967- 

1968- 

1969- 

Industn 

61 

CP 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 1 *■ 

68' 

69* 

70* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Agricnituic 

49 1 

47 9 

46 0 

46 6 

48 7 

45.8 

47. (> 

50.9 

47.9 

47 4 

2. Totcslrv and longing 

1 3 

1 4 

1 4 

1 4 

1 3 

1 4 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

I 7 

3. Pishing 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0.6 

0.5 

0 6 

0.6 

0 5 

0 6 

0 6 

Sun-rot Ai 

51 0 

49 9 

48 0 

48 6 

50.5 

47.8 

49.8 

52.9 

50.1 

49 7 

4. Mining and quartymg 

1 1 

1 1 

1 2 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1 1 

5. Manulacttiring * icgisteied sector 

S P 

8 3 

8 6 

8 8 

8.4 

8.9 

8.2 

7.1 

7.6 

7.9 

6. Manufacturing : unreeistcied 











sector 

5 9 

6.1 

6 3 

6.3 

5.9 

5.9 

5.5 

5.1 

5.4 

5 4 

7. Construction 

4 6 

4 6 

4 7 

4.6 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

4 4 

4.5 

4.7 

8. Llectricitv, gas and water 











suppl\ 

0 5 

0 5 

0 6 

0.6 

0.6 

0 7 

0.7 

0.7 

0 8 

0.8 

Si n-roT\r 

20 1 

20.6 

21.4 

21.5 

20.3 

21.1 

19.9 

18.3 

19.4 

19.9 


(Contd.) 
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NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST BY INDUSTRY OF ORIGIN 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION)—( Contd.) 

(At current prices) 



1960- 

61 

1 

1961- 

62 

1962- 

63 

1963- 

64 

1964- 

65 

1965- 

66 

1666- 

67* 

1967- 

68* 

69 

1969- 

70* 

10 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

9. Transport and communication 

4.3 

4.5 

4 8 

4.6 

4 2 

4 5 

4 3 

4 0 

4 5 

4 6 

(i) Railways 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

(ii) Communication 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0 5 

0.6 

0 5 

0.5 

0 6 

0 6 

(iii) Transport by other means 

1.9 

2.0 

2 2 

2 0 

1.9 

2.0 

2 0 

2 0 

2.3 

2 4 

10. Trade, storage, hotels and res- 











taurants 

9 7 

9.8 

10 0 

9.9 

10.3 

10 7 

11.0 

10.7 

10 8 

10 7 

Sub-total 

14.0 

14.3 

14 8 

14.5 

14.5 

15 2 

15 3 

14.7 

15 3 

15.3 

11. Banking and insurance 

1.2 

1 3 

1.5 

1.4 

1 4 

1 (> 

1 5 

1 4 

1.6 

1.6 

12. Real estate and ownership of 











dwellings 

2 9 

2 9 

3.0 

3 1 

2.8 

2.9 

2 6 

2 1 

2.4 

2.3 

13. Public administration and de¬ 











fence 

4 0 

4 2 

4 5 

4.5 

4 4 

4 8 

4 6 

4 4 

4.8 

4 8 

14. Other services 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6 4 

6 1 

6 6 

6.3 

6.0 

6.4 

6.4 

SuB-iorAL 

14.9 

15.2 

15.8 

15 4 

14 7 

15 9 

15 0 

14 1 

15.2 

15 1 

Total : Net domestic product 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 


♦Provisional. 


Kamanis for dynamic diversification 



Come to think of the mamlold industries Kamanis serve 
—and you have the very essence of Kamanis 1 compre¬ 
hensive plan for industrial development - divert fixation / 
A dynamic industrial combine. Kamanis draw trom a 
fund of pioneering experience, employ top-notch know¬ 
how and exacting quality control, lollow up with constant 
research and development.. to uphold the Kamani 
tradition ot unrivalled quality and service 

KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION LIMITED 

Transmission line towers, sub-station structures, aerial 
masts and ropeways, overhead equipment tor railway 
electrification, erection of power plants including civil 
engineering works and Tractamount road rollers. 

KAMANI METALS A ALLOYS LIMITED 

trass, copper and phosphor bronze sheets, strips and 
oils for a variety ot industrial components 

KAMANI METALLIC OXIDES PRIVATE LIMITED 

Zinc oxide, red lead and litharge tot paints, chemicals, 
cosmetics, ceramics, rubber, rayon, glass and other allied 
products. 

KAMANI TUBES PRIVATE LIMITED 

Extruded and drawn brass and copper rods, tubes and 
sections for diverse industrial applications 

INDIAN RUBBER REGENERATING 
COMPANY LIMITED 

Reclaimed rubber tor automobile and n.cvclc tyres, 
battery containers, hose pipes and a wide range ol other 
industrial products. 

Kamanis' products conform to the most exacting ISI and 
customers* specifications ... have won the confidence of 
users both in India and abroad. 

KAMANI GROUP OF INDUSTRIES 
Kamani Chambers, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 

Bombay i BR. Telephone 268.261 Telex: 011-2673 
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NATIONAL PRODUCT AND SOME RELATED AGGREGATES (Rs crorcs) 



1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 1 

1969-70 

f tem 











1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

A. At Constant Prices (1960-61 prices) 










Gross national product at fac¬ 
tor cost 

14029 

14547 

14930 

15758 

16900 

16023 

16307 

17777 

18225 

19173 

B. At Current Prices 










1. Gioss national product at 











factoi cost 

14029 

14860 

15803 

18088 

21176 

21839 

25285 

29889 

30329 

33019 

2. Plus indirect taxes less sub- 










sidles 

947 

1080 

1264 

1566 

1784 

2082 

2182 

2424 

2677 


3. Gross national product at 











market pi ices 

4. Less allowances lor depre- 

14976 

15940 

17067 

19654 

22960 

23921 

27467 

32313 

33006 

— 

ciation 

5. Net national product at 

735 

810 

930 

994 

1115 

1218 

1382 

1515 

1651 

1845 

market puces 

6. Less net factor income from 

14241 

15130 

16137 

18660 

21845 

22703 

26085 

30798 

31355 

- 

abroad 

7. Net domestic product at 

—7? 

- 98 

-108 

—114 

—148 

—165 

-233 

—259 

-258 

--258 

market prices 

8. 1 ess indirect taxes less sub- 

14313 

15228 

16245 

18774 

21993 

22868 

26318 

31057 

31613 

— 

sidies 

9. Net domestic product at 

947 

1080 

1264 

1566 

1784 

2082 

2182 

2424 

2677 

- 

factor cost 

13366 

14148 

14981 

17208 

20209 

20786 

24136 

28633 

28936 

31432 

10. 1 css income from domestic 











product accruing to go¬ 
vernment 

187 

222 

247 

345 

306 

345 

367 

391 

496 


11. Income from domestic pio- 











duct accruing to private 
sector 

13179 

13926 

14734 

16863 

19903 

20441 

23769 

28242 

28440 


12. Plus national debt interest 

13. Plus net factor income from 

59 

72 

106 

116 

125 

175 

233 

243 

247 


abroad 

72 

-98 

108 

—114 

—148 

-165 

—233 

-259 

—258 

-258 

»4. Plus tiansfer payment 

15. Plus other current transfers 

166 

191 

192 

201 

226 

266 

311 

357 

417 


from the icst of the world, net 28 

35 

34 

42 

40 

72 

88 

104 

128 


16.* Private income 

13360 

14126 

14958 

17108 

20146 

20789 

24168 

28687 

28974 


C. At Current Prices 











I. Gross domestic product at 
factor cost 

14101 

14958 

15911 

18202 

21324 

22004 

25518 

30148 

3C587 

33277 

2 Gross product of public 











sector 

1534 

1725 

1988 

2997 

2575 

2957 

3326 

3767 

4290 


3. Gros* fixed capital forma- 











tion by public authonties 

4. Gross product of public 

716 

753 

899 

1042 

1167 

1257 

1223 

1210 

1330 

— 

sector as percentage of 
gross domestic product 

10 9 

11 5 

12 5 

12.6 

12 1 

13.4 

13.0 

12.5 

14.0 


5. Gross fixed capital forma¬ 
tion by public authonties 











as percentage of gross do¬ 
mestic product 

5 1 

5.0 

5.7 

5.7 

5.5 

5.7 

4.8 

4.0 

4.3 


6. Gross fixed capital Ibrma- 











tion by public authorities 
as peicentage of gross pro¬ 
duct of public sectoi 

46.7 

43.7 

45.2 

45.4 

45.3 

42.5 

36.8 

32.1 

31.0 



COMPOSITION OF NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY BROAD SECTORS 





(At 1960-61 Prices) 



(Per cent) 

Year 

Primary 

Secondary 

Tertiary 

Year 

Pi imary 

Secondary 

Tertiary 

1960-61 

52 1 

19 0 

28.9 

1965-66 

43.9 

22.5 

33.6 

1961-62 

50 8 

19 7 

29.5 

1966-67 

43.2 

22.5 

34.3 

1962-63 

48.5 

20.7 

30.8 

1967-68 

46.1 

21.4 

32.5 

1963-64 

47.4 

21.4 

31.2 

1968-69 

45.1 

21.6 

33.3 

1964-65 

47.9 

21.3 

30.8 

1969-70 

45.0 

21.6 

33.4 


Note : -Primary sector includes agriculture, forestry, iishing and mining; Secondary sector includes manufacturing, construc¬ 
tion. electricity, gas and water supply: Tertiary sector includes the rest of other industries. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
PUBLICATIONS 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 1968 
The principal reference work of the Organiza¬ 
tion, the YEARBOOK is intended to present 
factually, conveniently and concisely, within a 
single, fully indexed volume, the basic infor¬ 
mation needed to help towards understanding, 
and following, the workings of the United 
Nations system Clothbound $25.00 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1970 
Comprehensive collection of international sta¬ 
tistics relating to: population; manpower; pro¬ 
duction; construction;energy; trade; transport; 
communications; consumption; balance of 
payments; wages and prices; national 
accounts; finance; international capital flow, 
health; housing; education and mass commu¬ 
nication. Paperbound $15.00 

Clothbound $22.00 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1970 
International demographic survey of statistics 
for over 250 countries and territories on popu- • 
lation trends, marriages, divorces, births, 
deaths and expectation of life. 

Paperbound $15.00 
Clothbound $22.00 


Previous editions of these Yearbooks are still 
available. For further information send for our 
latest catalogue 


TRANSFER OF DANGEROUS GOODS. 

(In four volumes, not sold separately) $ 7.25 


A CONCISE SUMMARY OF THE WORLD 
POPULATION SITUATION IN 1970 $ 1.00 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION TO AVERT 
THE IMPENDING PROTEIN CRISIS $1.50 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE STATISTICS $12.50 


YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
STATISTICS 1969, VOL. I, 

COUNTRY DATA $12.50 


YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
STATISTICS, 1969, VOL. II, 
INTERNATIONAL TABLES $ 3.50 


WORLD ENERGY SUPPLIES 1965-1968 $ 2 00 


STANDARD INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
CLASSIFICATION, REVISED $ 2.00 


INDEXES TO THE INTERNATIONAL 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSIFICATION OF ALL 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES $ 4.50 

FERTILIZER MANUAL $ 3.50 

SURVEY OF WORLD IRON ORE 
RESOURCES $ 6.50 

WORLD MARKET FOR IRON ORE $ 4.50 

ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, 1961 $ 4.00 

MANUAL ON ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS $ 3.00 


Inquire at your local bookseller, or United Nations Publications, Room LX-2300, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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The big hairier 

I iindustan 1 \ tonner truck 

For extra strength, 

extra safety, 

extra life, extra power 

Lowest priced truck in its range—less of your capital tied ap si 
investment 

Powerful Bedford Diesel Engine 8420 cc (330 cu. in.) which ' 
develops 112 H.P. (SAE) Designed for low-coat operation. ( ! 
Consumes less fuel. ! 

Easy to handle, light steering, small turning radius, safer servo- ' 
assisted air pressure brakes. 

Heavier front and rear axles—3728 kg. (8200 lbs) and 8182 kg. 
(18000 lbs) respectively 

Variable chassis—available in wheel bases of 3 94 m (165") 

4 24 m (167") and 4 65 m (179")- G VW 11000 kg. (24250 lbs). 
Normal and full forward control. Petrol and Diesel models 

Sales Representatives and Service Engineers In all States. 

Hindustan Motors Ltd. 

Hindmotor. Hooghly. West Bengal 
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Agriculture 


ALL-INDIA FINAL ESTIMATES OF FOODGRAIN CROPS : 1970-71 


Area (thousand hectares) Production (thousand tonnes) 


Crop 

1970-71 

1969-70 

Inc. ( :) or dec. (—) 

Absolute Percent 

1970-71 

1969-70 

Inc. ( .) or dec. (—) 

Absolute Per cent 

Rice 

Autumn 

17,027.4 

16,352.7 

■ 674.7 

- 4.1 

19,243 4 

17,129.9 

• 2,113 5 

12.3 

Winter 

18,744.2 

19.475.2 

- 731 0 

— 3.8 

20,455.4 

20,460.6 

5 2 


Summer 

1,660.4 

1.852.4 

- 192 0 

—10 4 

2,749.4 

2.839.2 

- 89 8 

- 3.2 

Total 

37,432.0 

37,680 3 

- 248 3 

— 0.7 

42,448 2 

40,429.7 

H 

o 

oo 

in 

. 5.0 

Jowar 

Khanf 

11,082.9 

11,500.6 

— 417.7 

— 3.6 

5,913.6 

6,425 2 

■ ■ 511.6 

- 8.0 

Rabi 

6,352.5 

7,104.3 

— 751.8 

—10.6 

2,274 2 

3.295.8 

-1,021.6 

-31.0 

Total 

17,435.4 

18.604 9 

-| 1,169.5 

— 6 3 

8,187.8 

9,721.0 

-1,533.2 

-15.8 

Bajra 

12,907.4 

12,492.8 

1 414.6 

3.3 

8.002.2 

5,326.8 

2.673.4 

50.2 

Maize 

5,838.7 

5,862.2 

- 23.5 

- - 0.4 

7,412.9 

5.674.3 

, 1,738.6 

' 30.6 

R agi 

2,530 0 

2,783.4 

— 253.4 

— 9.1 

2/’0l.2 

2,117.2 

' 84.0 

} 4.0 

Small millets 

4,813.2 

4,732.7 

1 80.5 

F 1.7 

1,872.9 

1,732 0 

' 140.9 

< 8.1 

Wheat 

17,892 4 

16,625.5 

' 1,266.9 

. 7.6 

23,247.3 

20,093.3 

3,154.0 

1 15.7 

Barley 

2,597.1 

2,764.9 

— 167.8 

— 6.1 

2,865.0 

2,716.3 

-» 148.7 

. 5.5 

Total Cereals 

101,446.2 

101,546 7 

- 100.5 

- 0.1 

96.235.5 

87,810.6 

8.424.9 

1 9.6 

Pulses 

Gram 

7.809.6 

7,751.5 

} 58.1 

1 - 0.7 

5,247.1 

5,545.6 

298.5 

- 5.4 

Tur 

2,647.7 

2,668.7 

— 21 0 

— 0.8 

1,841.0 

1,842.2 

-- 1.7 

— 0.1 

Other kharif pulses 

6,716.4 

6,430 1 

, 286.3 

4.5 

1,870.6 

1,641.8 

228.8 

13.9 

Other rabi pulses 

5,249.7 

5,172.7 

' 77.0 

-|- 1.5 

2,617.0 

2,661.1 

- 44.1 

— 1.7 

Toul Pulses 

22,423.4 

22,073.0 

• 400.4 

' 1.8 

11,575.7 

11,690.7 

— 115.0 

- 1.0 

Total Food grains 

123,869 6 

123,569.7 

' 299.9 

i 0.2 

107,811.2 

99.501.3 

1 8,309.9 

• 8.4 


ALL-INDIA FINAL ESTIMATES OF RICE : 1970-71 


Area (thousand hectares) Production (thousand tonnes) 



1970-71 

1969-70 

Tnc. ( i) or 
dec.(—) 

1970-71 

1969-70 

Inc. ( 1 ) or 
dec. (—) 

Andhra Pradesh 

3.395.7 

3,300.1 

+ 95.6 

4,650.1 

4,700.0 

49.9 

Assam 

2,000.8 

2,243.3 

—243.4 

2.016.4 

2.057.5 

— 41.1 

Bihar 

5,232.2 

5,492.9 

—260.7 

4,539.0 

4,009.0 

- 530.0 

Gujarat 

488.6 

499.1 

- 10.5 

597.5 

447.4 

150.1 

Haryana 

267.0 

241.0 

26.0 

450.0 

371.0 

79.0 

Himachal Pradesh 

105.2 

97.1 

1 8.1 

123.9 

113.8 

10.1 

Jammu & Kashmir 

222.4 

241.3 

- 18.9 

3%. 9 

482.1 

- 85.2 

Kerala 

874.8 

872.6 

. 2.2 

1,271.1 

1.214.9 

-t 56.2 

Madhya Pradesh 

4,333.7 

4,319.3 

14.4 

3,646.8 

3,201.6 

-i 445.2 

Maharashtra 

1,355.8 

1,392.3 

- 36.5 

1,662.9 

1,431.3 

l 231.6 

Mysore 

1,159.8 

1,106.3 

' 53.5 

1,952.9 

2,290.3 

— 337.1 

Orissa 

4,566.0 

4,506.2 

59.8 

4,383.0 

4,316.6 

. 66.4 

Punjab 

389.0 

384.4 

, 4.6 

671.0 

572.9 

, 98.1 

Rajasthan 

119.4 

115.0 

' 4.4 

134.5 

98.9 

i 35.6 

Tamil Nadu 

2686.2 

2,695.2 

- 9.0 

5.303.4 

4.532.2 

‘ 771.2 

Uttar Pradesh 

4,553.0 

4,533.9 

. 19.1 

3,729.3 

3,532.9 

t 196.4 

West Bengal 

4,949.1 

5,015.5 

- 66.4 

6,104.7 

6,350.0 

245.3 

Manipur 

140.0 

144.0 

- 4.0 

184.2 

232.0 

- 47.8 

Tripura 

269.3 

266.4 

, 2.9 

242.5 

234.7 

+ 7.8 

AU-India 

37,432.0 

37,680.3 

-248.3 

42.448.2 

40.429.7 

+2,018.5 
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ALL-INDIA FINAL ESTIMATE OF WHEAT : 1970-71 


Area (thousand hectares) Production (thousand tonnes) 

Slate -— —-- 



1970-71 

1969-70 

• 

Inc. (+) or 
dec. ( -) 

1970-71 

1969-70 

Inc. (+) or 
dec. (—) 

And hi a Piadesh 

17 0 

16.1 

f 0 9 

4.1 

4.0 

-{■*0. i 

Assam 

20.7 

11 5 

j-9 2 

12 1 

6.9 

+5.2 

Bihar 

1.230 0 

1,145 0 

-|-85 0 

1,192.1 

1,200.0 

7.9 

Gujarat 

577.’ 

432.6 

+144.6 

939.4 

591.6 

+347 8 

Haryana 

1.118 0 

1.017.1 

+100.9 

2,340.0 

2,119.5 

+220 5 

Himachal Piadesh 

289 0 

330 0 

+41 0 

267.7 

300.0 

—32.3 

Madhya Pradesh 

3,327.8 

3,175.7 

+152.1 

2,528 4 

2,216.0 

+312 4 

Maharashlia 

882.0 

865.1 

+16.9 

451.1 

395.5 

+60.6 

M\soic 

304.9 

327.3 

—22.4 

94.6 

136 3 

—41.7 

Oi issa 

14 3 

14.9 

-0.6 

20.2 

18.9 

+1.3 

Punjab 

2.200.0 

2,162 0 

}-38.0 

4,873 0 

4,800.0 

+73.0 

Rajasthan 

1.471.0 

1.253.6 

+217.4 

1,945.3 

1,275.3 

+670 0 

Uttar Pradesh 

5.863 4 

5,378 4 

+485.0 

7,540.7 

6,314.3 

+1,226 4 

West Bengal 

320.0 

240.0 

-| 80 0 

700 0 

400 0 

+300.0 

Delhi 

45.5 

44.8 

-)0 7 

87.9 

69.4 

+ 18.5 

All-India (incl otheis) 

17,892.4 

16,625 5 

f 1,266.9 

2.3,247.3 

20,093.3 

+3,154.0 


ALL-INDIA FINAL ESTIMATE OF JOWAR : 1970-71 

Area (thousand hectares) Production (thousand tonnes) 


liuiv 



1970-71 

1969-70 

Inc. (+) or 
dec. (—) 

1970-71 

1969-70 

Inc. (+)ol 
dec. (—) 

Andhra Piadesh 

2510 6 

2724.3 

-213 7 

985 8 

1351 3 

—365.5 

Bihar 

12.1 

9 4 

| 2.7 

6 8 

5 1 

+1 7 

Cujaial 

1333 0 

1315.0 

+18.5 

497.4 

386.6 

+ 110.8 

Madhya Pradesh 

2299 0 

2426.3 

—127.3 

1407.1 

1467.5 

-60.4 

Maharashtra 

5783.9 

6090 3 

--306.9 

1591.2 

3214.2 

-1623.0 

Mysoic 

2594.2 

3153.9 

-559.7 

2023.8 

1800.0 

+223.8 

Rajasthan 

1183.6 

1167.1 

+16.5 

578.3 

413.9 

+164.4 

Tamil Nadu 

749 0 

731 5 

f17 5 

546 8 

575.1 

-28.3 

Uttar Pradesh 

726.1 

722.1 

+4.0 

473.1 

431.4 

f 41 7 

All-India (incl. nthets) 

17435 4 

18604 9 

—1169.5 

8187 8 

9721 0 

1533.2 


ALL-INDIA FINAL ESTIMATE OF MAIZE 1970-71 


State 

Area (thousand ! 

1970-71 '969-70 

hectares) 

Tnc. ( |-) or 

Production (thousand tonnes) 

1970-71 1969-70 Inc. (-1) or 

Andhra Pradesh 

247 0 

242 5 

dec. (—) 

+4.5 

329.8 

309.6 

dec. (—) 

+20.2 

Bihar 

980.7 

953.3 


27 4 

1,071.8 

865.6 

+206.2 

Gujarat 

274.6 

290 8 


16 2 

444.1 

289.1 

+1550.0 

Haryana 

112 0 

109 0 

+3.0 

125 0 

138.0 

—13.0 

Himachal Piadesh 

259.9 

255 9 

1 

-4 0 

482.6 

443.5 

+39.1 

Jammu & Kashmir 

269.4 

256 3 

H3.1 

366 3 

363.0 

+3.3 

Madhya Piadesh 

590.0 

623.3 

- 

33.3 

633.8 

417.7 

+216.1 

Maharashtra 

41.7 

54.3 

— 

12.6 

41.6 

57.5 

—15.9 

Mysore 

63.6 

55 9 

H 

[-7.7 

205 2 

104.9 

+100.3 

Orissa 

72 4 

72 0 

H 

-0.4 

59 5 

60.8 

—1.3 

Punjab 

572.0 

562.9 

H 

-9 1 

867.0 

826.8 

+40.2 

Rajasthan 

757.4 

78’. 9 


25.5 

928.4 

518.0 

+410.4 

+576.7 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,496.9 

1.505.3 

- 

-8.4 

1.768.9 

1,192.2 

West Bengal 

51 0 

50.4 

+0.6 

48.1 

45.5 

+2.6 

AH-India (incl. others) 

5,838.7 

5,862.2 

— 

23.5 

7,412.9 

5,674.3 

+1,738.6 
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We have built our business on excellence. There is hardly any 
welding job for which we do not make the right electrodes and 
equipment. But to us, excellence is more than the making of 
electrodes and equipment. 

Excellence is a self-imposed duty to welders—to offer free 
expert advice on welding problems when and where they want. 
Excellence is our Welding School where we train people in the 
science and art of welding. Above all. excellence is the urge to 
excel—to do one better than our previous best. 

I This is excellence as we understand and practise. This is what 
has made us Welders to the Nation. 



tmm-mum notate umted 

Regd. Office: 

Radia House, 6 Rampart Row, Bombay-1. 

Area Offices: 

Bombay, Calcutta. New Delhi, Raipur. Madras, 
Plants: 

Bombay, Poona. Raipur, Madras, Visakhapatnam.' 

i 
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PRODUCTION OF FOODGRAINS (State-wise) : 1966-67—1969-70 


(Thousand tonnes 


Coarse cereals 


State 

Year 

Rice 

Wheat 

Jowar 

Others 

Total 

Total 

rotal 




bajra and 


cereals 

pulses 

food- 

i 




mai/c 




gram 

jjdhra Pradesh 

1966-67 

4852.8 

^.8 

2096.6 

509.4 

7461.6 

256.0 

7717.6 

1967-68 

4673.8 

2.7 

1740.7 

491.1 

6908.3 

277.4 

7185.7 


1968-69 

4340.5 

3.0 

1817.8 

435.5 

6596.8 

250.1 

6846.9 


l%9-70 

4700.0 

4.0 

1980.9 

452.1 

7173.0 

262.6 

7399.6 

jjuffl 

1966-67 

1756.3 

3.5 

11.7 

3.2 

1775.7 

35.4 

1881.1 

1967-68 

1979.8 

4.3 

13.1 

3.2 

2000.4 

36.9 

2037.3 


1968-69 

2250.8 

4.7 

14.0 

3.0 

2272.5 

31.9 

2304.4 


1969-70 

2057.5 

7.1 

14.5 

3.1 

2082.2 

36.5 

2118.7 

fchar 

1966-67 

1645.2 

365.0 

958.5 

278.2 

3246.9 

885.9 

4132.8 

1967-68 

4731.6 

913.5 

1145.0 

552.9 

7343.0 

1284.0 

8627.0 


1968-69 

5197.4 

1259 0 

1029.3 

378.0 

7868.7 

1006.2 

8869.9 


1969-70 

4009.0 

1200.0 

878 2 

350.3 

6437.5 

1108.2 

7545.7 

jujaral 

1966-67 

294.3 

456.9 

1225.2 

91.6 

2068.0 

117.9 

2485.9 

1967-68 

463.5 

700.4 

1859.0 

154.7 

3177.6 

152.8 

3330.4 


1968-69 

230.0 

620.5 

1265.7 

105.9 

2222.1 

123.8 

2345.9 


1969-70 

447.4 

591.6 

1880.1 

172.3 

3091.4 

129.6 

3221.0 

larjcina 

1966-67 

223 0 

1054.0 

508.0 

217.1 

2002.1 

570.4 

2572.5 

1967-68 

287 0 

1466 4 

640.0 

287.1 

2680.5 

1311.5 

3992.0 


1968-69 

265.0 

1522.0 

J99.0 

195.0 

2381.0 

625.2 

3006.2 


1969-70 

371.'.) 

2119.5 

700.0 

180.1 

3379.6 

1187.8 

4567.4 

immu & Kashmir 

1966-67 

256.7 

112 2 

226.3 

22.5 

617.7 

34.6 

652.3 

1967-68 

279.6 

142 2 

200.1 

24.0 

645.9 

35.9 

681.8 


1968-69 

487.3 

210.9 

332.6 

35.0 

1045.9 

34.3 

1099.2 


1969-70 

482.1 

250.0 

370.1 

18.3 

1129.5 

31.0 

1151.5 

leiala 

1966-67 

1084.1 

-- 

0.5 

10.2 

1094.8 

17.2 

1112.0 

1967-68 

1123.9 


0.5 

10.1 

1134.5 

16.7 

1151.2 


1968-69 

1400.0 

- 

0.5 

10.2 

1410.7 

16.7 

1427.4 


1969-70 

1214.9 

— 

0.6 

11.1 

1226.6 

16.0 

1242.6 

iliidhya Pradesh 

1966-67 

1910.3 

1031.4 

2027.2 

265 J 

5234 0 

1076.7 

6310.7 

1967-68 

3192.8 

1881.6 

2905.3 

589.5 

8569.2 

1662.9 

10232.1 


1968-69 

3004.6 

2007.5 

2311.1 

490.3 

7813.5 

1646.5 

9460.0 


1969-70 

3201.6 

2216 0 

2053.0 

540.9 

8011.5 

1757.6 

9769.1 

ilaluuashtra 

1966-67 

1065.0 

366.6 

3659.4 

217.3 

5308.3 

741.7 

6050.0 

1967-68 

1437.3 

360.4 

3938.4 

267.1 

6003.2 

821.8 

6825.0 


1968-69 

1368.8 

428.1 

4198.2 

288.5 

6283.6 

873.6 

7157.2 


1969-70 

1431.3 

390.5 

4034.6 

218 1 

6074.5 

839.4 

6913.9 

Ihsoie 

1966-67 

1636.2 

47.0 

1548.0 

620.7 

3851.9 

320.7 

4172.6 

1967-68 

1796.9 

133.4 

1680.2 

699.6 

4310.1 

355.1 

4665.2 


1968-69 

2000.1 

160.0 

1917.4 

585.3 

4663.8 

385.6 

5049.4 


1969-70 

2290.0 

136.3 

2131 5 

931.3 

5489.1 

401.6 

5890.7 

fagalano 

1966-67 

50.0 

— 

- 

— 

50.0 

— 

50.0 

1967-68 

51.0 

— 

- 

- 

51.0 

-- 

51.0 


1968-69 

52.9 

— 

— 


52.9 

- 

52.9 


1969-70 

49.8 

- 



49.8 

— 

49.8 

Orissa 

1966-67 

3691.6 

14.2 

56.7 

158.3 

3920.8 

434.1 

4354.9 


1967-68 

3755.5 

15.3 

59.9 

164.9 

3995.9 

339.0 

4334.6 


1968-69 

4698.6 

17.4 

67.9 

245.5 

502 .4 

400.0 

5429.4 


1969-70 

4316.6 

18.9 

76.8 

221.5 

4633.8 

399.1 

5032.9 

Punjab 

1966-67 

338 0 

2493.9 

766.6 

88.2 

530.1 

530.1 

4216.8 

1967-68 

415.0 

3352.0 

986.0 

148.1 

4901.1 

505.6 

5406.7 


1968-69 

460.0 

4520.0 

954.0 

70.2 

6004.2 

247.9 

6252.1 


1969-70 

572.9 

4800.0 

105J.7 

80.2 

6504.8 

431.9 

6936.7 

Rajasthan 

1966-67 

21.6 

872.2 

2188.1 

488.2 

3570.1 

780.5 

4350.6 

1967-68 

95.3 

1319.1 

2877.9 

798.0 

5000.8 

1511.6 

6601.9 


1968-69 

57.0 

1178.1 

1321.9 

593.2 

3150.2 

856.6 

4006.8 


1969-70 

98.9 

1275.3 

1739.7 

531.0 

3644.9 

1104.6 

4749.5 

Wil Nadu 

1966-67 

4076.4 

0.5 

904.2 

712.3 

5693.4 

96.5 

5789.9 


1967-68 

4115 6 

0.4 

861.4 

686.5 

5663.9 

96.8 

5760.7 


1968-69 

3940 0 

0.4 

730.5 

652.3 

5323.2 

92.1 

5415.3 


1969-70 

4532.2 

0.4 

898.9 

698.0 

6129.5 

109.5 

6239.0 

( Contd.) 
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PRODUCTION OF FOODGRAINS (State-nise) : 1966-67—1969-70 (Contd.) 


Coarse cereals 


(Thousand tonnd 



Stale 


Year 

Rice 

Wheat 

Jowar, 
bajra and 
maize 

Others 

Total 

cereals 

Total 

pulses 

Total 

foodgrai 

rttar Pradesh 


1966-67 

2013.1 

4230.3 

1952.8 

1671.6 

9867.8 

2005.9 

11873 



1967-68 

3262.1 

5840.7 

2094.8 

2295.3 

13492.9 

2386.1 

16779 



1968-69 

2922.1 

6086.8 

2368.6 

1634.5 

13012.0 

3284.2 

16296 



1969-70 

3532.9 

6314.3 

2376.3 

1979.8 

14203.3 

3343.9 

17547 

West Bengal 


1966-67 

4824.3 

45.5 

40.9 

45.9 

4956.6 

420.6 

5377 



1967-68 

5208 2 

71.1 

47 3 

48.1 

5374.7 

366.0 

5740 



1968-69 

6250 0 

300 0 

40.2 

63.8 

6654.0 

508.3 

7162 



1969-70 

6350 0 

400 0 

45 9 

64.9 

6860.8 

503.0 

7363 

All-India 


1966-67 

30437 9 

11392.8 

18585.7 

5467.5 

65883.9 

8347.1 

74231 



1967-68 

37612.2 

16540.1 

21502.4 

7295.0 

82949.7 

12102.7 

95052 



1968-69 

39761.2 

18651.6 

19306.5 

5875.5 

83594.8 

10417 8 

94012 



1969-70 

40429.7 

20093.3 

20722.1 

6565.5 

87810.6 

11690.7 

99501 


Note : Production estimates for 1966-67 and 1967-68 are partially revised and for 1968-69 and 1969-70 they are final csi 
mates. 


NET AVAILABILITY OF CEREALS AND PULSES 


Cereals (Mil. tonnes) Per capita net availability per day 

-—-Pulses - --- 

Popula- Net Net With- Net (Mil. Cereals Pulses Total Cereals Pulses Tota 

Year tion produc- imports drawal avail- tonnes) -- — — —~ 

(millions) tion (—) abilitv net 

from avail- (in ounces) (Ingrams) 

govt. ability 

stocks 


1951 

363.4 

40.10 

4.80 

0.59 

44.31 

8.07 

11.78 

2.14 

13.92 

334.1 

60.8 

394 

1952 

369.6 

40.68 

3.93 

l 0.62 

43.99 

8 01 

11.47 

2.09 

13.56 

325.2 

59 2 

384 

1953 

376.1 

45.46 

2 04 

—0 48 

47.98 

8.63 

12.33 

2.22 

14.55 

349.5 

62.9 

412 

1954 

382.9 

53.55 

0 83 

>0 20 

54.18 

9.76 

13.68 

2.46 

16.14 

387.7 

69.8 

457 

1955 

390 2 

51.70 

0.60 

—0.75 

53.05 

10.22 

12.14 

2.53 

15.67 

372.5 

71.8 

444 

1956 

397 8 

50.44 

1.39 

—0 60 

52.43 

10 27 

12 70 

2.49 

15.19 

360.1 

70.5 

430 

1957 

405.8 

52 79 

3.63 

‘0 86 

55.56 

10.66 

13.23 

2.54 

15.77 

375.1 

72 0 

447 

1958 

414.3 

49.46 

3.22 

—0 27 

52.95 

8.87 

12.35 

2.07 

14.42 

350.2 

58.7 

408 

1959 

423.3 

57 42 

3.86 

*-0.49 

60 79 

11.59 

13.88 

2.65 

16.53 

393.5 

75 0 

468 

I960 

432.7 

56 89 

5.H 

' 1.40 

60 62 

10.38 

13 50 

2 31 

15.81 

382.8 

65.5 

448 

1961 

442.7 

60 77 

3.49 

-0.17 

64 43 

11.16 

14.06 

2.44 

16.50 

398.7 

69.1 

467 

1962 

453.1 

62 77 

3.64 

—0 36 

66 27 

10.32 

14.13 

2.20 

16.33 

400.7 

62.4 

463 

1963 

463 9 

60 18 

4.55 

—0 02 

64.75 

10.10 

13.49 

2.10 

15.59 

382.4 

59.6 

442 

1964 

475.2 

61 76 

6.26 

—1.24 

69 26 

8.82 

14 05 

1.79 

15.84 

398.2 

50.7 

448 

1965 

486 8 

67 3! 

7 45 

1 06 

73 70 

10.86 

14.63 

2.16 

16.79 

414.8 

61.1 

475 

1966 

498.9 

54 60 

10.34 

0.14 

64 80 

8.70 

12.55 

1.69 

14.24 

355.9 

47.8 

403 

1967* 

511.3 

57 65 

8.67 

-0.28 

66.60 

7.30 

12.59 

1.38 

13.97 

356.9 

39.1 

396 

1968* 

524 1 

72.58 

5 69 

2.13 

76.14 

10.59 

14.00 

1.95 

15.95 

396 9 

55.2 

452 

1969* 

537 2 

73 15 

3.85 

0.36 

76.64 

9.12 

13.79 

1.64 

15.43 

390.9 

46.5 

347 

1970* 

550.7 

76.83 

3 61 

i 1.18 

79.26 

10.23 

13.91 

1.80 

15.71 

394.3 

50.9 

445 


♦Provisional. 

Note : 1. Population figures relate to mid-year revised estimates. 

2. Production figures relate to agricultural year July-June: 1951, figures correspond to the production of 1950-f 
and so on for subsequent years. 

3. Net production has been taken as 87 • 5 per cent of the gross production, 12 • 5 per cent being provided for fee 
seed requirements and wastage. 

4. Figures in respect of change in stocks with traders and producers over a year are not known. The estimat 
of net availability given above should not therefore be taken to be strictly equivalent to consumption. 

5 Net availability—Net Production |-Nct Imports-}-Changc in government stocks. 
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1 Whether you’re planning 
*a new bathroom, or refitting 
an old one, remember. 

Good looking 
Hindustan Sanitaryware 
equipment offers 
good value too. 








'cn 11 


ifis 


SPiS 


Hindustan Sanitaryware fittings are avail¬ 
able in six pleasing fade proof pastel 
shades Mist/ Lilac Venetian Pink Sky 
Blue Turquoise Citrus Yellow Ming 
Green—and of course gleaming White 

There s certamlv mudi more to Hindustan 
Sanitaryware bathroom fittings than their 
good looks and elegant designs They re 
durable perfectly hygienic and oasy to 
clean—in fact they re all that really good 
sanitaryware fittings should be 

Hindustan Sanitary war* fittings art 
made of Vitraoua China Naturally, 
they're more durable Vitreous China 
sanitaryware is fired at such high temper¬ 
atures that the body becomes hard and 
completely non absorbent This makes 
the fitt ngs sturdier -longer lasting 

Non-porous Hindustan Sanitary¬ 
ware fittings are perfectly hygienic, 
easier to clean. As moisture and 
accompanying germs cannot penetrate 
into the non absorbent body of the fit¬ 
tings they remain perfectly hygienic 

Vitreous China fittings stay free 
from unsightly surfaoa cracks.That s 
why Hindustan Sanitaryware fittings 
keep on looking good long after you ve 

bought them y QU can buy • Hindustan Sanitaryware Bath'oom Suita 

And of couna Hindustan Sanifervwara —* Wtah Basin •nd Pedestal Water Cheat Cistern and 
Ana or course h nausien bsmieryware n FlW to, anything from ns 450 tons 1500 

equipment is cont nuousfy impr wed by 
ceaseless experimentation at the com¬ 
at Bahadurgarh RMMrch Cmtr* HINDUSTAN JJI 
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# lUslmne Trad* Mark 


HINDUSTAN U 

■ mm mm m VITREOUS 

SANITARYWARE n 

« INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

motors of Indio's largest soiling, 
largest exported bathroom equipment 


(Someny Pilkmgton t limited—a sistar concern of Hindustan Sanitaryware—will scon bo 
marketing special ceramic ulas to match the elegance of Hindustan Sanitaryware productsi 


FREE FOLDER ON BATHROOM PLANNING 

Int^re'ied in plann nj your own ballroom? Sand for 
c- f oo colon 'ul folder on bathroom planning Fill rn 
u hi rr l i tl s lo jpon to 

Sanitaryware Sorvlcaa 
Post Box 23M Calcutta 1 


Occupation __ 
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TECALAN 

nylon tubing and 
high pressure hose; 

for durability—easy Installation—flexibility i: 


in «M Hydraulic-Fuel-Lubricwito^M-CliemiealeoOoohintt- Rtfrlgwante-Air Connectient dr 



FOR FLUID PRESSURES-upto 350 kg. per 
*q cm working pressure. 
TEMPERATURE RANGE -TfcCALAN withstand 
continuous use from - 40 degrees C to 100 
degrees C and intermittent use upto 120 degrees C 


Tecalan High Pressure Hose is durable, light, 
extra-strong and compact with maximum 
chemical resistance properties—other advantages 
over conventional high pressure hore include: 
7 time- longer lasting— Lower O D/I D ratio— 
Better obresion resistance—Loss resistance 
to flow—Continuous use over wider temperature 
range—long' r shelf life Available upto 13 mm I D. 


► 


Meets performance requirements of 
SAE40RI and CAE 100 R1 


FOR FLUID PRESSURES—upto 90 kg pertq ctv«. 
working pressure, 

TEMPERATURE RANGE—for continuous use from 
- 40 degrees C to 90 degrees C and intermittent 
use upto 110 degrees C 

TECALAN NYLON TUBING »» preferred over other 
metellic and non-metetlic tubing because of its 
excellent flexibility, mechomcal atrangth. chemical 
resistance end convenience of assembly and 
installation. Moreover, it hat proved to be a vital ) 
Import substitution. 

Available upto 13 mm I.D. 



Our range of manufacture metudo * 

Garage Servicing equipment. Filters. Indue trial Lubrication equipment. 



Budge Budge Road. Gopalpur 

P.0 Sarkarpool • 24 Perganas • West Bengal. 

Sales and Service at: ^ 

Calcutta. Bombay. Delhi. Madras and Secunderabad. 
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(Agncullural year 1949-50-.100) 


Commodity/Group 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1961-62 1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

l%7-68 1968-69 1969-70 

1970 71 



r " 



***—* - ■ 

■ ' — 

- - 

- _ 

'— 

- 

— — 

— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1. FOODGRA1NS 














Rice 

100.9 

J03 1 

111.4 

113 5 

116.8 

116.7 

118. X 

115.6 

114 9 

118.8 

120 5 

122.8 

122 0 

Jowai 

100.2 

111.6 

118.3 

117.2 

118.3 

118.1 

116.0 

113.6 

116.0 

118.4 

120.4 

119.6 

112.1 

Btyra 

97.4 

122.4 

123.8 

(21.6 

118.2 

119.7 

127 5 

129.0 

132.0 

138.1 

130.0 

134.8 

139.3 

Maize 

96.4 

112.7 

134.4 

137,4 

141.5 

139.7 

140.7 

146.2 

154.6 

170.1 

174 1 

178.6 

177.9 

Ragi 

92.4 

93.2 

104.1 

103.9 

102.8 

102.2 

108.0 

Ml.5 

95.7 

94.7 

92.5 

115.0 

104.5 

Small millets 

96.6 

111.6 

103.3 

101.5 

98.9 

96.2 

95.1 

95.2 

95.7 

101.4 

99.1 

98.8 

100.5 

Wheat 

99.9 

126.7 

132.5 

139.1 

139.3 

138.4 

137.6 

J28 9 

131.6 

153.7 

163.5 

170 3 

183.3 

Bartey 

97.9 

107.5 

100.9 

106.2 

96.8 

88.9 

86 0 

84 6 

90.5 

108.1 

88.3 

88.5 

83.1 

Cereals 

99.4 

110.7 

116.7 

118.1 

118.8 

118^2 

119.5 

117.1 

118.1 

125.2 

125*7 

128.7 

128.6 

Gram 

91.2 

118.0 

111.9 

115.4 

110.9 

112.8 

107.0 

96 7 

96.6 

99.7 

85.8 

93.6 

94.3 

JTur 

93.5 

98.0 

104.3 

104.8 

105 0 

107.7 

110.3 

109.4 

107.9 

114.0 

108.2 

1J4.2 

113.3 

Other Pulses 

92.2 

115 3 

122.2 

126.1 

130.1 

127.0 

128.2 

125.3 

119.6 

120.9 

119.9 

119.6 

123.3 

Pulses 

91.9 

116.8 

118.3 

121.7 

121 8 

121.4 

119.8 

114 0 

fI7.o 

113.6 

106.7 

110.5 

" 112.5 

Foodgralns 

97.9 

1IJ.9 

116 9 

118.7 

119 3 

ris.8 

119.5 

116.5 

116 7 

122.9 

121 To"" 

125 f 

125 4 

11. NON-IOODGRAINS 














Groundnut 

113.0 

129 1 

162.6 

173 1 

183.1 

173 1 

185 5 

193 4 

183.4 

189 S 

178.1 

179 () 

183 2 

Scsamum 

107.7 

111.3 

105.3 

109 3 

123.3 

116.5 

120.1 

121.2 

155.0 

128.3 

117 1 

111 6 

118 4 

Rapcseed & mustard 

107.0 

131.2 

147.8 

162.4 

160.3 

156 2 

149.2 

149.3 

154.1 

166 3 

147 2 

162.7 

I70.K 

Linseed 

92.2 

99 4 

116.5 

128 7 

123.9 

129.8 

132.9 

ir : 

97.4 

115 7 

110.5 

117.4 

119 3 

Castorsced 

94 0 

96 9 

78 6 

82 1 

79.3 

81 7 

74 4 

68.4 

67.7 

74 2 

66.5 

67.9 

74 2 

Oilseeds 

106 5 

119.3 

136.0 

145.9, 

■sfT 

146.2 

150.4 

150 3 

147.8 

154 4 

142.6 

146 0 

151 3 

Cotton 

119.2 

164 0 

154.4 

162 9 

156 9 

166 8 

169.7 

161 5 

158 9 

162 1 

154.0* 

t56.7 

154.2 

Jute 

121.3 

149.4 

133.5 

194.6 

179.8 

184.3 

179.3 

160.9 

169 0 

186.7 

111 7 

162.8 

159 ! 

Mcsta 

100.0 

122.2 

144.1 

223.5 

207.5 

211.1 

193.5 

185.4 

169.4 

168 7 

147 0 

169.0 

172 0 

Fibres 

118.8 

160.7 

151.5 

165.8 

159.6 

168.8 

170.3 

161.3 

159.2 

163.5 

149.4 

156.8 

L»4 4 

Tea 

100 A 

— 


- 

—» 

—. — _ 

— - 

. 

__ 

_ _ 



_* 

101.3 

105.7 

105.6 

106.0 

106.5 

107 7 

112 1 

113.1 

111.8 

115 7 

116.5 

116 5* 

Codec 

103 6 

104.2 

126.9 

131.2 

130.8 

135.7 

145.6 

144.X 

143 7 

144.3 

I46.8(R)146.K 

146.8* 

Rubbci 

83 9 

128.1 

217.5 

236.0 

244.3 

280.1 

318.3 

330.6 

332.9 

345.2 

361.6( R)390.3 

390 3* 

Plantation C rops 

99 () 

104.9 

123.6 

126.7 

128.0 

132.3 

138 3 

142 3 

142 9 

143.2 

14K.0(R)I51.0 

151.0 

Sugarcane 

116 4 

125 1 

163.6 

166.3 

151.9 

152 2 

176 2 

192.0 

155 8 

138 6 

171 5 

186 2 

180 0 

Tobacco 

102 7 

117.8 

115.4 

120.2 

116 4 

126 7 

116 9 

108.4 

121 9 

121 9 

126.6 

124 9' 

124 9 

Potatoes 4 

102.4 

119.5 

156 2 

152.2 

172 1 

172.7 

178.7 

199.3 

197 0 

208 7 

218.3 

212.8* 

212 8* 

Pepper (black) 

100.5 

112.2 

129.5 

129.4 

128.8 

128.8 

129 6 

129.0 

!29.| 

128 5 

127 5 

126 6 

126 3 

Chillies 

115.4 

117.8 

129.9 

117.5 

121.5 

142.7 

1 lh 6 

121 0 

137 5 

150 2 

126.5 

130 1 

136 : 

Ginger 

71.4 

74.5 

86.5 

87.2 

90.2 

95.7 

95.3 

95 3 

95 7 

89.8 

83 0 

88.1 

90 o 

Miscellaneous Crops 

112.3 

113.5 

138.8 

138.2 

132.7 

138.1 

148.6 

154.5 

140.4 

134.8 

148.6 

156.1 

154.1 

Non-Foodgrains 

110.8 

130.7 

141T 

150.7 

151 joT 

151 .T" 

156.3 

154 6 

150 5 

154.5 

146.7 

151.4 

153.2 

ALL COMMODHTKS 

99 9 

115.0 

120.8 

123.8 

124.3 

*124.0 

125.3 

122 5 

122 O 

P7.8 

125.6 

129 1 

129 6 


♦Based on provisional estimates. (R)—Revised. 


4ote : Fnodgrains indfas for 1966-6767 a d 1967-68 are based on partially revised estimates, while those for 1968-69 to 1970-71 are based on 
SSilXXS?*® 8 ’ ^ the case of other crops, indices for 1966-67 to 1969-70 arc generally based on partially revised estimates. Indices 
for 1970-71 are generally based on final estimates. The indices for these years are, theicforc, subject to revision 
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(Agricultural year 1949-30*. 100) 


Commodity/Group Weight 1950-51 1955-56 1960*1 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965*6 4 966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

FOODGRAJNS 















Rice 

35.3 

87.9 

114.2 

137.7 

142 4 

132.6 

147.0 

156.2 

121.6 

121.0 

149.5 

157.3 

159.9 

167.9 

Jowar 

5.0 

89.8 

96.7 

141.1 

115.4 

140.1 

132.2 

139.2 

109.0 

132.6 

144.5 

141.0 

139.8 

117.8 

Bajra 

2.7 

83.8 

108.3 

102.9 

114.1 

123.9 

121.3 

141.3 

117.3 

139.7 

162.1 

118.9 

166.6 

230.2 

Maize 

2.1 

84 4 

112.3 

146.7 

154.3 

164.8 

163.2 

166.5 

172.2 

174.7 

223.8 

198.6 

197.7 

258.3 

Ragi 

1.2 

87.6 

119.7 

121.7 

132.0 

133.0 

131.5 

130.8 

85.8 

105.4 

121.8 

106.5 

136.8 

142.2 

Small millets 

1.5 

88.9 

105 1 

98.2 

105.2 

93.3 

103.2 

100.8 

79.8 

76.5 

98.0 

92.7 

89.0 

96.2 

Wheat 

8.5 

101.4 

131.3 

162.8 

178.8 

159.6 

145.9 

181.5 

1537 

68.7 

257.7 

258.7 

297.5 

344.2 

Barley 

2.0 

105.6 

118.5 

118.0 

135.5 

102.6 

86.4 

106.0 

100.1 

98.7 

147.3 

101.7 

114.2 

120.4 

Cereals 

58.3 

90.3 

114.9 

138.3 

143.1 

135.9 

141.4 

154.5 

124.4 

129.5 

164.2 

165.7 

176.0 

192.4 

Gram 

3.7 

98.0 

138.9 

160.4 

148.5 

137.6 

116.5 

148.2 

108.4 

93.0 

153.3 

106.1 

142.3 

134.6 

Tur 

1.1 

91.8 

99.4 

106 0 

70.0 

79.8 

69.6 

95.3 

87.4 

57.0 

87.5 

88.5 

92.9 

92.8 

Other raises 

3.8 

85.6 

103.9 

105.1 

110.2 

109.7 

100.3 

113.4 

95.2 

85.9 

104.9 

102.6 

102.8 

107.2 

pulses 

8.6 

91.7 

118.4 

120.0 

121.5 

117.9 

102.9 

126.1 

99.9 

85.3 

123.5 

102.3 

118.5 

117.1 

Foodgralns 

66.9 

90.5 

115.3 

137.1 

140 3 

133.6 

136.5 

150.8 

121.3 

123.8 

159.0 

157.5 

168.6 

182.7 

II. NON-FOODGR mns 















Groundnut 

5 7 

101.4 

112.4 

142 I 

147.5 

149 4 

156 3 

181.6 

129 0 

133.5 

173.5 

140.2 

155.3 

182.0 

Sesamum 

1 2 

101 (> 

104.8 

77.2 

90 3 

118.6 

105 9 

116 6 

101.7 

99.9 

I0fi 9 

101.5 

107 7 

136.6 

Rapesccd and 
Mustard 

2.0 

94 6 

105.8 

165.7 

165.6 

160.3 

112.5 

181.4 

159 7 

151 1 

192.9 

165.7 

192.4 

241.5 

Linseed 

0.8 

87.8 

97.1 

95.3 

111 .1 

103.1 

90.9 

118.6 

79.6 

62.4 

105.2 

79.1 

112.8 

109.4 

Castorsced 

0.2 

80.5 

96.1 

82.1 

83.6 

76.2 

78.4 

79.2 

59.9 

62.3 

68.8 

65.7 

69.8 

67.0 

Oilseeds 

9.9 

98.5 

~ 10?. 6 

134.0 

140.0 

142.6 

1347s 

166.5 

126.5 

1257? 

161.7 

134.2 

151.9 

181.0 

Cotton 

2 8 

10 8 

~ 153.9 

202 1 

174.9 

199.8 

208.6 

219.0 

176.8 

191.9 

210.5 

198.5 

202 ". 8 

175.8 

Jute 

1.4 

106.3 

135.8 

125.3 

192.7 

165 0 

184.3 

183 9, 

135.7 

162.4 

191.6 

88.9 

171.5 

149.1 

Mesta 

0.3 

100.0 

174 7 

168.8 

280.8 

260.7 

283 7 

239.1 

194.7 

182.6 

190.3 

135.4 

168.9 

183.8 

Fibres 

4.5 

108.6 

149.7 

176.0 

187.5 

193.0 

20?.0 

209.4" 

165.2 

182.1 

203.3 

160.2 

190.8 

168 0 

Tea 

3 3 

103? 

107.2 

~ 120 9 

133.4 

^ 1305 

130.4 

150.2 

137.9 

141.5 

144.8 

"*151.5 

149.1 

158.8 

C'oUec 

0 2 

112.3 

196 1 

246.4 

230 4 

237.7 

255.5 

269.0 

2S2.1 

346.6 

253.2R 

324.6 

280.9 

477.0 

Rubbci 

0.1 

93.8 

146.1 

167.0 

180.0 

209.4 

239.0 

286.0 

316 8 

343.7 

404.8 

445.5 

513.8 

513.8 V 

Plantation Crops 

3 6 

um.o 

Tili 

129^2 

140.1 

138? 

140.4 

151.4 

J5o7o 

358.5 

158.0 

169.3 

166.6 

186.3 

Sugcrcune (gui) 

8 7 

in.7 

119.8 

183.9 

173.5 

152 5 

172 6 

201.4 

206.0 

153.3 

157.9 

206.9 

222.4 

211-8 

Tobacco 

1 9 

97.3 

112.9 

114.3 

126.2 

129.3 

136 4 

134.9 

111.1 

134.0 

139.8 

136.9 

128.2* 

128.2* 

Potatoes 

1 0 

107.5 

120.3 

168.6 

151.7 

194.4 

149.7 

208.1 

235.3 

20.3.3 

244.3 

272.8 

236.3* 

236.3* 

Pepper (black) 

1.2 

97.2 

132.6 

134.8 

134.8 

123 9 

113.9 

114.8 

109.6 

109.1 

104.4 

101.5 

100.7 

103.5 

Chillies (dry) 

P« 

119 4 

112 9 

142.5 

130.3 

142.1 

163.7 

158.9 

121.8 

139.9 

167.6 

133.4 

132.2 

138.3 

Ginger (di>) 

0.3 

94 4 

105.7 

116.3 

124.2 

129.5 

140*1 

138.8 

146.1 

140.2 

129.0 

120.4 

137.6 

188.5 

Miscellaneous Crops 

15.1 

110.3 

120.1 

163.4 

156.3 

148.2 

160.0 

179.7 

176.0 

148.6 

157.8 

182.6 

18872 

184.1 

Non-Fooduruins 

33 1 

105.9 

119.9 

152.6 

153.9 

151.6 

156.5 

176.7 

157.0 

147.4 

165.2 

163.6 

17?. 3 

181.2 

ALL COMMODITIES 

100.0 

95.6 

116 8 

142.2 

144.8 

119.6 

143 1 

159 4 

133.1 

131.6 

161.1 

159.5 

170.8 

182.2 

•Based on provisional estimates. 













N >te * 1 aodgroins indiccsfor 1066-67 and 1067-68 are based on partially revised estimates, while those for 1968-69 to 1970-71 
estimates. In the case of other crops, indices for 1066-67 to 1969-70 arc generally based on partially revised estimates. 

71 are generally based on final estimates The indices for these years arc, therefore, subject to revision. 

are base 
Indices 

don final 
for 1970- 
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FERTH.ITY 


That’s what the Marketing 
programme of FCI aims at. 
FCI’s widespread distribution 
system performs the gigantic task 
of delivering the right fertilizer 
for every crop at the right time. 
Specialised services — soil 
testing on-the-spot 
and in the laboratories, 
field demonstrations — 
are integrated into the 
marketing programme itself. 
It’s not only selling fertilizers 
but extending a total 
agro-technical service. 

And FCI does it. 


I*K 


f. ’S. 1 


FERTILIZER CORPORATION 
OF INDIA LTD., NEW DELHI. 
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The Seed Com.* There is one qui¬ 
ck way of bringing a farm to an end, 
and that is to rob the farmer of his 
seed corn. Out oi each harvest, a 
farmer must put by a percentage of his 
corn to plant again in the next season. 
And if he has to expand and to plant 
new fields, then he must retain more 
and more of his crop to have more and 
more seed corn. 


Profit is the seed corn ot industry. As 
the corn grows and the seed increases, 
so profits flow out of industry. They 
are not a weed, to be scythed by the 
scythe of taxation or to be eradicated 
by the hoe of nationalization. They are 
the measure of an industry's efficiency. 

They are the new power generated by g 
that industry for the creation of fur* s 
ther industries, & 


TATA ENTERPRISES 




that v* KIRON lamps are equal 
to world’s best because onlv the 
'finest raw materials are used, and are manu¬ 
factured in the latest automatic machines with the 
know-how of thirty years* experience. 

MANUFACTURED BY • BHARAT ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 

19, RAJENDRANATH MUKHERjlE ROAD CALCUTTA-! 

AGENTS THE ORIENTAL MERCANTILE CO., LTD. 

CALCUTTA 
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1NOEP NUMBERS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIVITY IN INDIA 


(Agricultural Year 1949-50 -«100) 


Commodity/Group 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

196970 

1970-71 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

I. FOODGRAINS 














Rice 

87.1 

110.8 

123.6 

125.5 

113.5 

126.0 

131.5 

105.2 

105.3 

125.8 

130.5 

130.2 

137.6 

Jowar 

81.6 

86.6 

119.3 

98.5 

118.4 

111.9 

120.0 

96.0 

114.3 

112.0 

117,1 

116.9 

105.1 

Bajra 

86.0 

88.5 

83.1 

93.8 

104.8 

110.3 

110.8 

90.9 

105.8 

117.4 

91.5 

123 6 

179.6 

Maize 

87.6 

99.6 

109.2 

112.3 

116.5 

116.8 

118.3 

117.8 

113.0 

131.6 

114.1 

110.7 

145.2 

Ragi 

94.8 

128.4 

116.9 

127.0 

129.4 

128.7 

121.1 

77.0 

110.1 

128.6 

115.1 

119.0 

136.1 

Small millets 

92.0 

94.2 

95.1 

103.6 

94.3 

107.3 

106.0 

83.8 

79.9 

96 6 

93.5 

90 1 

95.7 

Wheat 

101.2 

103.6 

122.9 

128 5 

114.6 

105.4 

131.9 

119.4 

128.2 

159.3 

158.2 

174.7 

187.8 

Barley 

107.9 

110.2 

116.9 

125.7 

106.0 

97.2 

123.3 

118.3 

109.1 

136.3 

115.2 

129.0 

144.9 

Cereals 

90.8 

103.8 

118.5 

121.2 

114.4 

119.6 

129.3 

106.2 

109.7 

131.2 

131 8 

136 8 

149.6 

Gram 

107.5 

117.7 

143.3 

128.7 

124 1 

102.4 

138.5 

112.1 

96.3 

153.8 

123 7 

152.0 

142.7 

Tur 

98.2 

101.4 

101.6 

66.8 

76.0 

64.6 

86 4 

79.9 

52.8 

77.0 

81.8 

81 3 

81.9 

Other pulses 

92 8 

90 1 

86.0 

87.4 

84 3 

79 0 

88.5 

76.0 

71.8 

86.8 

85.6 

86.0 

86.9 

Pulses 

99.8 

101.4 

109.0 

99.8 

96.8 

84.8 

105.3 

87.6 

76.8 

108.7 

95.9 

107.2 

104.1 

Foodgrains 

92.4 

103.0 

117.3 

118.2 

112.0 

114.9 

126.2 

104.1 

106.1 

129.4 

129.2 

134.8 

145.7 

II. NON-FOODGRAINS 














Groundnut 

89.7 

87.1 

87.4 

85.1 

81.6 

90.3 

98.0 

66.7 

72.8 

91.4 

78.7 

86.8 

99.8 

Sesamum 

94.3 

94.2 

73.3 

82.6 

96.2 

90.9 

97.1 

83.9 

74.0 

83.3 

86.7 

96.5 

115.4 

Rapeseed & mustard 

88.4 

80.6 

112.1 

102.0 

100.0 

72.0 

121 .6 

107.0 

98 1 

116.0 

112 6 

118.3 

141.4 

Linseed 

95.2 

97.7 

81.8 

86.3 

83.2 

70.0 

89.2 

7J.9 

64.1 

90.9 

71.6 

96.1 

91.7 

Castorsecd 

85.6 

99.2 

104.5 

101.8 

96.1 

96.0 

106.5 

87.6 

92.0 

92.7 

98.8 

102.8 

103.8 

Oilseeds 

92.5 

91.0 

98.5 

96.0 

94.2 

92.0 

110.7 

84.2 

85.1 

104.7 

94.1 

104.0 

119.6 

Cotton 

92.9 

93.8 

130.9 

108.0 

127.3 

125.1 

129.1 

109.5 

120.8 

129.9 

128.9 

129 4 

114.0 

Jute 

87.6 

90.9 

93.9 

90.0 

91.8 

100.0 

102.6 

84.3 

96 1 

102 6 

79.6 

105..1 

93 7 

Mesta 

100.0 

143.0 

117.1 

125 6 

125.6 

134.4 

123.6 

105.0 

107 8 

112.8 

92.1 

99.9 

i06 9 

Fibres 

91.4 

93.2 

116.2 

113.1 

120.9 

122.0 

123 0 

102 4 

114 4 

124.3 

107.2 

121.7 

108.8 

Tea 

103.4 

105.8 

114.4 

126.3 

123.1 

122.4 

130.2 

123.0 

125.1 

129.6 

130.9 

128.0 

136.3* 

Coffee 

108.4 

188.2 

194.2 

175.6 

181 7 

188.3 

184.8 

194.8 

241.2 

175.5(10221 1(R)I9I.3* 

324.9* 

Rubber 

111.8 

114.1 

76.8 

76.3 

85 7 

85.3 

89.9 

95.8 

103.2 

117.1 

I23.2(R)I31.6* 

131.6* 

Plantation Crops 

L 105.0 

107.9 

104.5 

110.6 

108.3 

106.1 

109.5 

106.0 

110.9 

110.3 

114.4 (R)110.3 

123.4 

Sugarcane (gur) 

97.7 

95.7 

112.4 

104.3 

100.4 

113.4 

114.3 

107.3 

98.4 

113.9 

120.6 

119.4 

117.7 

Tobacco 

94.7 

95.8 

99.0 

105.0 

111 1 

107.7 

115.4 

102.5 

109.9 

114.7 

108.1 

102.6* 

102 6* 

Potatoes 

104.9 

110.7 

107.9 

99.7 

113.0 

86.7 

116.5 

118.1 

103.2 

117.1 

125.0 

111.0* 

II 1.0* 

pepper (black) 

96.7 

118.2 

I0-I.1 

104.2 

96.2 

88.6 

85.0 

85 0 

84.5 

81.2 

79.6 

79 5 

81.9 

Chillies (dry) 

103.5 

104.3 

109.7 

110.9 

117.0 

114.7 

116 3 

100.7 

101.7 

111.6 

105.5 

101.6 

101.5 

Ginger (dry) 

132.2 

141.9 

134.5 

142.4 

143.6 

146.4 

145 6 

153.3 

146.5 

143.7 

145.1 

156.2 

208.1 

Miscellaneous Crops 

98.2 

105.8 

~ 117.7 

113.1 

Ti.r 

115.9 

120.9 

113.9 

105.8 

117.1 

112.9 

120.6 

119.5 

Non-Foodgrains 

95.6 

91.7 

108.1 

102.1 

100 4 

103.0 

113.1 

101.6 

97.9 

106.9 

1119 

ll<.8 

118 3 

ALL COMMODITIES 

95.7 

101.6 

17.7 

117.0 

112.3 

115.4 

127.2 

108.7 

107.9 

126.1 

127 0 

132 3 

140.6 


*Bascd on provisional estimates (R) Revised. 

Note : Foodgrains indices for 1966-67 and 1967-68 arc based on partially revised estimates while those for 1968-69 to 1970-71 are based on 
final estimates. In the ease of other crops indices lor 1966-67 to 1969-70 are generally based on partially revised estimates. Indices of 
1970-7J arc generally based on final estimates. The indices for these years are, therefore, subject to revision. 
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An Open Invitation to 
INDUSTRIAL ENTREPRENEURS 

Why you should prefer Andhra Pradesh? 



Because you have: 

(a) State Government’s support for obtaining industrial licences; 

(b) Good plots on industrial development areas; 

(c) Water supply at concessional rates: 

(d) Concessional tariff to power intensive industries; 

(e) No Octroi; 

(f) Generous financial assistance; 

(g) Joint venture schemes and 

(h) Preferential treatment in Government purchase programmes. 

Rich in mineral resources, liberal incentives and Golden opportunities. 
Andhra Pradesh invites entrepreneurs to take time by the forelock and start 
rewarding industries. 

Many are the incentives to new industries viz., 

(a) Sales tax relief; 

(b) Water royalties; 

(c) Non-Agricultural assessment; 

(d) Subsidy on power consumed; 

(e) Special incentives for select areas; 

(f) Subsidised rentals for sheds'plots on industrial estates. 

A high power committee for speedy disposal of cases with the Chief 
Secretary to Government as Chairman and the Director of Industries as member- 
Secretary ensures speedy assistance to entrepreneurs in obtaining the necessary 
facilities. Enterprises involving investment of over Rs. 5 crores get larger incentives. 


ANDHRA PRADESH 
Opens A New Vista for Entrepreneurs 




Issued by the Department of Information, Public Relations and Tourism, 
Government of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad. 
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Name of industry 

Accounting 

unit 


1969 



1970 


No. of 
units 

Installed 
capacity | 

Production 

No. of 
units 

Installed 

capacity 

Production 

Biscuits 

Tonnes 

30 

136,450 

; 62,330 

30 

72,900 

62,105 

Confectionery 

»* 

24 

\ 38,756 

HI,784 

24 

38,756. 

14,680 

Flour milling 


129 

38,67,936 

17.35,626; 

140 

43,76,432 

23 ,04,000 

Cigarettes 

Mil. pieces 

13 

58,288 

(59,714 

13 

58.288 

62,122 

Breakfast Pood 









Corn & wheat Hakes 

Tonnes 

l 

900 

201 

1 

900 

384 

(Processed pearl barley", 

n 

3 

5.328 

1,910 

Jt 

5,328 

2,308 


Processed and rolled oats 

9) 

1 

2,100 

331 

1 

2,100 

360 

Malt extract 

V 

2 

4,800 

12,278 

2 

4,800 

2,650 

Guar gum 

44 

5 

26,100 

13,400 

5 

26,100 

18,901 

Vegetable, fruit preservation 

»* 

36 

78,000 

58,325 

22 

78,107 

59,732 

Meal, meat products 


4 

1,600 

768 

4 

1,600 

499 

Filter rods for cigarettes 

Mil. pieces 

1 

720 

604 

1 

720 

786 

\crated waters 

100 Bottles 

25 

47.81,030 

60.41.051 

25 

160,00,000 

60,18.293 

Protein isolates 

Tonnes 

1 

1,500 

57 

1 

1,500 

168 

Open top sanitary cans' 


8 

49,151 

12,444 

8 

49,151 

20,339 

Liquid glucose 


5 

41,450 

23,153 

5 

41,450 

• 20,213 

Dextrose powder 



24.658 

10.991 

2 

24,658 

10.820 

Chocolates & Cocoa Powder 









Chocolates 



1.608 

993 

3 

1.608 

(1,001 


Drinking chocolates 


3' 

— 

853.6 

3 


*1.011 


Cocoa powder 


3 

642 

141.6 

3 

642 

66 

Sweetened condensed milk 


4 

1 \ 0,800’ 

6,927 

4 

10,800 

5 206 

Infant milk food 


S 

: 16,933 

15,588 

s 

18,205 

15,688 

Vtilk powder 1 


8 

"15,690 

6,942 

9 

17,610 

6,677 

Malted milk food 

ss 

7 

• 10,667 

9,750 

7 

10,667 

10,603 

Starch 


8 

2,05,500 

1,07.767 

X 

2,05,500 

78,802 

Weaning foods 


2 

620 

389 

'S 

620 

679 

Piotein foods 

t , 

3 

485 

248 

3 

485 

278 

Instant tea 


o 

256 

219 


512 

306 

Instant coffee 


'S 

4 - 

1,664 

871 


1.664 

1,200 

Modified milk food for infarts 


2 

546 

483 

s 

546 

789 

Industrial enzymes 


1 

7.30G 

638 

1 

7,3C0 

1,141 


ke cream 

Th. litics 

6 

7,995 

3.853 

(> 

7,995 

3.146 

Wbitol/Mannitol 


1 

600 

763 

1 

1 200 

742 


tgro Industries 









Agricultural tractors 

Numbeis 

5 

10,000 

18,093 

5 

30,000 

2Q.545 


Power tillers 


1 

3,000 

285 

1 

3,000 

327 


Petrol/kerosene engines 

„ 

5 

(61,600 

22,567 

5 

61,600 

20,725 


Petrol dispensing pumps 

«» 

I 

750 

1.890 

I 

750 

2,427 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION : 1930-51—1970-71 








1967-68 



April-December 


Unit 

1950-51 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1968-69 

1969-70- 


-- 










1969- 

1970- 










70 

71* 

Mining 











Coal (including lignite) 
Iron ore* 11 

Million tonnes 

32.8 

55.5 

70.3 

70.9 

72.0 

75.4 

79.6 

59.9 

66.2 

Million tonnes 

3.0 

11.0 

18.1 

19.3 

19.1 

21.2 

21.7 

16.1 

16.4 

Metallurgical 











Pig iron 

Million tonnes 

1.69 

4.31 

7.09 

7.00 

6.89 

7.29 

7.39 

5.43 

4.80 

Steel ingotb 

Million tonnes 

1.47 

3.42 

6.53 

6.60 

6.33 

6.51 

6.43 

4.77 

4.29 

Finished steel 

Million tonnes 

1.04 

2.39 

4.51 

4.49 

4.05 

4.70 

4.94 

3.80 

3.37 

Steel castings 

’000 tonnes 

, . 

34 

57 

53 

51 

49 

46 

35 

33 

Aluminium (virgin metal) ’000 tonnes 

4.0 

18.3 

62.1 

72.9 

100.4 

125.3 

135.1 

99.5 

125.5 

Copper (virgin metal) 

'000 tonnes 

7.1 

8.5 

9.4 

9.1 

9.3 

9.5 

9.8 

7.6 

7.1 

Mechanical Engineering 

Machine tools 

Million rupees 

1 

70 

294 

354 

285 

254 

300 

211 

318 

Cotton textile machinery 

Million rupees 

n.a. 

104 

216 

169 

158 

143 

196 

143 

234 

Sugar mill machinery 

Million rupees 

n.a. 

44 

77 

94 

85 

115 

128 

95 

109 

Cement machinery 

Million rupees 

.. 

6 

49 

64 

79 

74 

95 

47 

26 

Railway wagonsl 

'000 numbers 

2.9 

11.9 

33.5 

21.2 

17.6 

16.5 

14.9 

11.6 

8.6 

Automobiles, Total 

'000 numbers 

16.5 

55.0 

70.7 

75.1 

69.5 

79.5 

79.8 

57.0 

62.9 

Commercial vchides(a) 

'000 numbers 

8.6 

28.4 

35.3 

35.5 

30.8 

35.9 

35.5 

24.9 

29.9 

Passenger cars, etc. 
Motor cycles and sco- 

'000 numbers 

7.9 

26.6 

35.4 

39.6 

38.7 

43.6 

44.3 

32.1 

33.0 

oters 

'000 numbers 


19.4 

40.7 

47.8 

56.9 

70.8 

91.0 

63.9 

74.3 

Power driven pumps 
Diesel engines (stalio- 

'000 numbers 

35 

109 

244 

311 

288 

317 

333 

250 

187 

naiy) 

000 numbers 

5.5 

44.7 

93.1 

112.2 

114.0 

119.5 

133.4 

106.4 

39 1 

Diesel engines (vehicular) 

i '000 numbers 

n.a. 

10.8 

8.1 

6.7 

2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

1.9 

2.5 

Bicycles 

’000 numbers 

99 

1071 

1574 

1719 

1684 

1954 

1914 

1418 

1551 

Sewing machines 

Electrical Engineering 

'000 numbers 

33 

303 

430 

400 

370 

429 

327 

296 

149 

Power transformers 

'000 k.\.u. 

179 

1413 

4458 

4949 

5329 

4729 

5375 

3709 

5436 

Electric motors 

'000 h.p. 

99 

728 

1753 

2095 

2028 

1865 

2296 

1615 

2105 

Electric fans 

'000 nos. 

199 

1059 

1358 

1364 

1376 

1480 

1552 

1188 

1175 

Electric lamps 

Million nos 

14.0 

43.5 

72.1 

83.3 

73.9 

97.8 

97.3 

73.1 

90.9 

Radio leceiveis 

'000 nos. 

54 

282 

606 

761 

929 

1485 

1749 

1344 

1369 

A lu mi mu in conductors 

'000 tonnes 

1.7 

23.6 

40.6 

52.9 

72.6 

56.1 

60.5 

43.0 

46.6 

Bare copper conductors 
Chemicals 

'000 tonnes 

5.0 

10.1 

3.1 

1.7 

0.8 

0.9 

2.1 

1.8 

0 5 

Nitrogenous fertilizers 










W 

(N) 

'(KM) tonnes 

9 

98 

233 

108 

367 

545 

716 

508 


Phosphatic lcrlili/ei'> 


(P,CX) 

'000 tonnes 

9 

52 

111 

145 

191 

210 

222 

164 

166 

Sulphuric acid 

*000 tonnes 

101 

368 

662 

702 

858 

1034 

1129 

832 

754 

Soda ash 

'000 tonnes 

45 

152 

331 

348 

371 

408 

427 

312 

331 

Caustic soda 

'000 tonnes 

12 

101 

218 

233 

278 

314 

361 

272 

280 

Paper and papci houid 

'000 tonnes 

116 

350 

558 

580 

660 

658 

724 

535 

570 

Automobile tyres 

Million nos 

n.a. 

1.44 

2.31 

2.43 

2.47 

3.41 

3.60 

2.72 

2.78 

Automobile tubes 

Million nos 

n.a. 

1.35 

2.27 

2.40 

2.77 

3.04 

2.89 

2.13 

2.49 

Bicycle tyres 

Million nos 

n.a. 

11.15 

18.46 

20.34 

22.79 

24.58 

21.31 

15.90 

15.59 

Bicycle tubes 

Million nos. 

n.a. 

13.27 

18.62 

20.75 

18.63 

17.73 

16.82 

12.59 

11.61 

Cement 

Million tonnes 

2.7 

8.0 

10.8 

11.1 

11.5 

12.2 

13.8 

10.3 

10.5 

Refractories 

Refined petroleum pro¬ 

'000 tonnes 

237 

567 

695 

730 

749 

630 

622 

466 

503 

ducts 

1 extiles 

Million tonnes 

0.2 

5 8 

9.4 

11.9 

13.8 

15.4 

16.6 

12.3 

12 7 

Jute textiles 

*000 tonnes 

837 

1097 

1302 

1117 

1156 

998 

944 

692 

703 

Cotton yarn 

Million kgs. 

534 

801 

907 

902 

926 

972 

961 

715 

718 

Cotton doth (total) 

Million metres 

4215 

6738 

7440 

7303 

7511 

7902 

7753 

5771 

5867 

Mill sector 

Million metres 

3401 

4649 

4401 

4202 

4258 

4297 

4192 

3137 

3102 

Decentralised sector 

Million metres 

814 

2089 

3039 

3101 

3253 

3605 

3561 

2634 

2765 

Rayon yarn£ 

’000 tonnes 

2.1 

43 8 

75.6 

80.6 

92.2 

99.2 

98.6 

71.7 

73.7 

Art silk fabiics 

Million metres 

287+ 

544$ 

878 

862 

917 

1011 

863 

643 

n.a 

(Contd) 
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STURDY BASE FOR INDUSTRIAL PACE ... WITH 


SANKAR CEMENT 

I-—* FOR LASTING GRANITIC STRENGTH 

jqr Guaranteed by ISI hallmark .1ST 

INDIA CEMENTS LTD., Dhun Building, Madras-2 

Over 25 years’ standing - ever expanding! 

I ip F- H * • t T f Oi?Av A ADVIC. I. . CON ! A.’ ; C.TVI.N T MI-.-Mt H'. .-f Ail Mi 1 (.F-QVl MAOKAS 1 (• 

7, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-1 3•‘Kasturi Buildings', 171-17?, Jamshedp Tata Road, Bombay-20 

K 9, South Extension Part 1, New Delhi - 49 



i For nearly thirteen centuries Indie was the heart of the commercial world cultivating trade and commerce. 

1 International trade was the order of the day, and the fame of India-built ships travelled far and wide 


Suddenly, this magnificent history of the country's shipping and maritime exploits faded into the distant 
past There was a vast gap In time culminating in the loss of commerce and trade, Indian shipping 
was void of its prestige But just as suddenly as its ancient glory had paeaed into the dim pages of history, 
Indian shipping was rapidly revived, the flag of Indie fluttered majestically on distant horizons once again. 

Today, within ton dynamic years of its coming Into existence* The Shipping Corporation has bridged sn 
incredible gap of 5000 years, end has put Indian shipping back and far ahead on the map 
of the maritime world. 

The Corporation hae enhanced India's sea power by harnessing its resources and drlying them in the 
direction of progress and prosperity for the country A most comprehensive network of liner 
services among Indian shipping lines enables S CI to carry out operations with 49 countries. 


The Shipping Corporation Of India Ltd. 
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ALWAYS USE USS^^V 


“BAMBOO” 

BRAND 

PAPERS 


Manufactured by: 

INDIA PAPER PULP CO., LTD. 


8, Clive Row, Calcutta. 






UvHVEM 

pBli P.O. Blrle 

Ray 


for fans— 

fluorescent lamps,motors 
special applications. 
Also—power factor 
Improvement- 
Capacitor up to 132 KV 
UmViliAL Mllll LTD. 

P.O. Blrle Colony, Setne (M.PJ 


Latdtno manufacture 
of power, centres 

traMno one 


MLHI 


KANPUR 


Regional Offices In Northern India: 

UMIV1RSAL 61NSRAL AOCNtlES 

NEW ASIATIC BUIUIINS, lad FLOOR. *H* BLOCK 

CONNAUOWt CWCUS, MW OELHI. 

m c,avrL tints. 


LUCKNOW 5, SHAHNAJAF ROAD, LUCKNOW. 


Trt: 45TM 
Cram: •‘WRENCAN*' 

Tali NO 
•tarn; “CAStf" 

Tel: 29(30 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION : 1950-51—1970-71 (Contd.) 



Unit 

1950-51 

1960-61 

1965-66 1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

April-Decembcr 










1969- 

70 

1970- 

71 

Woollen manufactures 

Woollen/worsted yarn 

Million kgs. 

8.7 

13.0 

17.0 

16.9 

16.8 

19.0 

18.8 

14 : 

14.9 

Woollen/worsted fabrics 
(wearable) Million metres 

6.1J 

8.4 

9.2 

9.5 

9.2 

12 6 

12.2 

9.6 

10 8 

Food and Beverages 

Sugar® 

’000 tonnes 

1134 

3029 

3510 

2147 

2249 

3558 

4261 

1891 

2135 

Tea 

Million kgs. 

277 

322 

376 

369 

387 

397 

401 

378 

398 

Coffee 

’000 tonnes 

21.0 

54.1 

62.1 

71.0 

72.6 

66.6 

64.6 

36 2 

37.2 

Vanaspati 

’000 tonnes 

170 

340 

401 

366 

423 

466 

477 

359 

403 

Electricity Generated!! 

Billion k.w.h. 

5.3 

17.0 

33.0 

36.4 

39.4 

45.0 

51.4 

37.9 

41.5 


♦Provisional. ‘‘Excludes output in Goa. tFigurcs for 1950-51 and 1955-56 excludes output in Railway workshops. 
IRelates to calendar year. + Relates to calendar year 1951. £Includes viscose yarn, staple fibre and acetate yarn. 
@The annual figures relate to the sugar season, which was November to October up to 1966-67 and October to Sep¬ 
tember thereafter. tlRelates to public utilities only. (a)lncludes passenger buses, trucks and tempo three and four 
wheelers. 

INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 1968-71 


(Base : 1960- J00) 







January-March 

Pcrceatage change in 

SI. Groups 

No. 

Weights 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1970 

1971 

1969 

1968 

1970 

1969 

Jan- 
Mar ’71 

Jan- 
Mar ’70 

I. General index 

100.00 

161.1 

172.5 

180.8 

183.4 

186.1 

*7.1 

-4.8 

\ 1.5 

1. Electricity generated 

5.37 

266.6 

301.1 

334.1 

326.5 

337.1 

12.9 

. 11.0 

7.7 

11. Mining & quarrying 

9.72 

144.8 

147.4 

149.0 

157.5 

168.2 

2.2 

1 1.1 

1.1 

Ifl. Manufacturing 

84.91* 

156.3 

167.2 

174.5 

NA 

NA 

, 7.0 

4.4 

_ 

1. Food Manufacturing 

12.09 

108.4 

137.0 

157.6 

162.0 

167.8 

26.4 

15.0 

3.6 

(/) Flour milling 

1.49 

125.4 

185.9 

230.8 

NA 

NA 

48.2 

24.2 


(//) Sugar 

3.58 

84.5 

149.1 

165.3 

NA 

NA 

, 76.4 

10.9 


(Hi) Vanaspati 

1.09 

140.4 

142.7 

154.0 

NA 

NA 

. 1.6 

r 7.9 


(/■’) Tea 

5.12 

104.9 

108.1 

127.0 

NA 

NA 

1 3.1 

17.5 


(v) Coffee 

0.06 

114.4 

137.5 

129.3 

NA 

NA 

20.1 

6.0 


(•’/) Salt 

0.19 

146.8 

150.6 

162.7 

NA 

NA 

,2.6 

8.0 


2. Beverage & tobacco 

2.22 

162.7 

164 0 

174.1 

168.1 

164 6 

0.8 

6.2 

2.1 

3. Textile manufacture 

27.06 

112.5 

109.5 

109.7 

111.2 

102 8 

2.7 


7.6 

(0 Cotton 

21.18 

111.7 

111.7 

111.8 

NA 

NA 

- 

0.1 


iii) Woollen textiles 

0.63 

144.2 

154.2 

161.2 

NA 

NA 

6.9 

4 5 


(tit) Jute textiles 

3.97 

96.4 

77.8 

85.1 

NA 

NA 

19.3 

9.3 

— 

4. Footwear Manufacture 

0.21 

192.1 

177.2 

161.3 

143.2 

157.2 

7.8* 

9 0 

9.8 

5. Wood of cork manufacture 

0.80 

233.9 

256.6 

194.0 

193.1 

173.3 

9.7 

25 4 

10.3 

6. Paper products 

1.61 

185.0 

201.4 

216.3 

216.2 

216.3 

8.9 

7 4 

-2.7 

7. Leather & fur products 

0.43 

107.2 

88.9 

65 9 

78.8 

59.3 

17.1 

-25 9 

24.7 

8. Rubber products 

2.22 

202.1 

215 5 

215 7 

207.6 

226 7 

6.6 

0 1 

9.2 

9. Manufacture of chemicals 

7.26 

197.4 

217 5 

235 8 

247.5 

255.7 

10 2 

' 8 4 

3.3 

10. Petroleum products 

1.34 

260 1 

280 8 

297.3 

302.6 

296.5 

’ 8.0 

5.9 

-2.0 

11. Non-metallic minerals 

3.85 

154 8 

175 2 

189 2 

186.0 

250.2 

13.2 

8.0 

10.3 

12. Basic metals 

7.38 

193.7 

209.7 

202.5 

211.0 

214 6 

1 8 3 

-3.4 

1.7 

(/) Iron & steel 

6.23 

185 4 

201 2 

197.3 

NA 

NA 

i 8 5 

—6 9 


(/i) Copper manufactures 

0 08 

70 4 

82 2 

94 6 

NA 

NA 

16 8 

15 1 

. 

(iii) Aluminium manufactures 

0 57 

400 5 

424 0 

507.3 

NA 

NA 

• 5 9 

19 6 


13. Metal products 

2 51 

181.2 

205 1 

213.9 

212 5 

246.7 

13 2 

! 4 3 

16. J 

14. Non-elcctrical machinery 

3.38 

327 6 

349 1 

368 3 

362.7 

402 3 

’• 6 6 

5 5 

10.9 

15. Electrical machinery 

3.05 

277 5 

322 4 

362 6 

343.1 

395 4 

16 2 

12 5 

15 2 

* 16. Transport equipment 

7.77 

142.9 

135 4 

132.1 

143.9 

133 5 

• 5.2 

-2 4 

-7.2 

17. Miscellaneous industries 

1.23 

101z,7 

103.3 

118 6 

119.7 

120.9 

1.6 

1 14.8 

i 1.0 


•Figures relate to January-Fcbruary only. 
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January—July Percentage change in 


SI. Industry Unit 

No. 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1970 

1971 

^Prrtvi- _ 

1969 

1970 

Jan.— 
July, ’71 

Jan.— 
July, ’70 





\riuvi" 

sional) 

1968 

1969 

12 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

I. Mining Sc Quarrying 









1. Coal (Incl. lignite) M. tonnes 

74.9 

69.6 

76.7 

45.6 

42.4 

4-6.3 

-3.6 

-7.0 

2. Iron ore M. tonnes 

II. Food Manufacturing Industries 

28.0 

29.6 

31.4 

18.0 

19.1 

15.7 

(6.1 

4 6.1 

3. Flour milling Th. tonnes 

1371 

1736 

2429 

1407 

1576 

{■26.6 

139.9 

+ 12.0 

4. Sugar -do- 

2185 

3868 

4267 

3260 

2785 

H 77.0 

' 10.3 

—14.6 

5. Vanaspati -do- 

474 

482 

521 

299 

340 

+ 1.7 

1-8.1 

1 13.7 

6. Tea M. kgs. 

402 

395 

420 

187 

190 

—1.7 

(-6.3 

(-1.6 

7. CoTec Th. tonnes 

58.9 

70.4 

66.5 

56.5 

75.8 

+ 19.5 

-5.5 

134.2 

8. Salt -do- 

III. Tobacco Industries 

4944 

5174 

5651 

4766 

4413 

14.7 

, 9.2 

—7.4 

9. Cigarettes M. pieces 

IV. Manufacture of Textiles 

60416 

59714 

62930 

36913 

38165 

1.2 

1 5.4 

3.4 

10. Cotton yarn M. kgs. 

961 

951 

965 

572 

509 

-1.0 

4 1.5 

-11.0 

11. Cotton cloth (mill-made) M mtrs. 

4366 

4168 

4157 

2478 

2296 

—4.5 

—0.3 

—7.3 

12. Man-made fibres 

H Rayon 

993 

894 

933 

149* 

151* 

-10.0 

14.4 

1.3* 

(/) Viscose yarn Th. tonnes 

36.3 

36.8 

36.1 

21.5 

21.7 

1 1.4 

—1.9 

(0.9 

(i7) Staple fibre -do- 

58.0 

58.4 

63.3 

38.0 

40.1 

+0.7 

t 8.4 

+5.5 

(Hi) Acetate yarn Tonnes 

1965 

1987 

1959 

1139 

1122 

+ 1.1 

-1.4 

-1.5 

14. Jute manufactures Th. tonnes 

V. Footwear Sc Other Wearing Apparel 

1085 

894 

954 

593 

625 

—17.6 

6.7 

15.4 

15. Footwear, western type Th. pairs 

9601 

8630 

7711 

4292 

4629 

—10.1 

20.6 

1 7.9 

16. Footwear, indigenous type -do- 
VI. Manufacture of Wood Sc Cork 

17 Plywood 

8558 

7839 

7739 

4475 

4536 

8 4 

-1 3 

1.4 

(/) Tea chests Th. sq. mtrs. 

11585 

5910 

4605 

3301 

2544 

49.0 

—32.0 

—22.9 

(//) Commercial -do- 

VII. Paper & Paper Board 

16836 

18085 

18967 

10792 

11876 

+7.4 

(4.9 

1 10.0 

18. Paper Sc Paper board Th. tonnes 

646 

706 

740 

435 

424 

t9.3 

i 4.8 

-2.5 

19. Newsprint -do- 

VIII. Leather Sc Fur Products 

20 Tanned hides 

30.8 

35.3 

37.3 

22.8 

23.3 

, 14.6 

5.7 

1 2.2 

(/) Chrome Fh. nos. 

810 

789 

1315 

795 

710 

2.6 

. 66.7 

—10.7 

(//) Vegetable -do- 

2848 

2384 

969 

533 

567 

H6.3 

—59.4 

(6.4 

21. Leather cloth Th. meters 

IX. Rubber Products 

12142 

11526 

10037 

6303 

5565 

—5.1 

-12.9 

—11.9 

22. Rubber footweai Th. pairs 

23. Tyres 

57235 

49289 

44780 

30225 

23463 

—13.9 

-9.1 

-22.4 

(i) Automobiles Th. nos 

3125 

3631 

3661 

2026 

2233 

+ 16.2 

(0.8 

1 10.2 

(«) Bicycles -do- 

24620 

21611 

20989 

12184 

9518 

—12.2 

—2.9 

—21.9 

(i/i) Tractors -do- 

24. Tubes 

149 

178 

186 

112 

122 

+19.5 

'4.5 

1 8.9 

(/) Automobiles Th. mos. 

2988 

2879 

3245 

1809 

2254 

—3.6 

(12.7 

4 24.6 

(//) Bicycles -do- 

18190 

17064 

15841 

9919 

5863 

—6.2 

—7.2 

—10.9 

(iii) Tractors -do- 

X. Chemical Products 

148 

160 

181 

104 

121 

1-8.1 

-13.1 

+16.3 

25. Sulphuric acid Th. tonnes 

994 

1106 

1209 

696 

633 

+ 16.7 

'4.2 

—9.1 

26. Caustic soda -do- 

305.9 

346.8 

361.5 

207.7 

213.2 

+ 13.4 

14.2 

—2.6 

27. Soda ash -do- 

396.2 

421.9 

446.4 

256.5 

275.3 

+6.5 

l 5.8 

(7.3 

28. Liquid chlorine -do- 

100.0 

129.4 

147.1 

81.6 

93.2 

+29.4 

( 13.7 

+ 14.2 

29. Bleaching powder -do- 

10.5 

15.7 

13.7 

7.3 

9.0 

(-49.5 

-12.7 

(23.3 

30. Bichromates -do- 

31. Nitrogenous fertilizers 

7.9 

8.4 

10.8 

6.4 

4.1 

(-6.3 

(-28.6 

—35.9 

(N) content Th. tonnes 

32. Phosphantic fertilizers 

506.7 

671.9 

760.7 

393.7 

496.3 

(32.6 

(43.2 

1-26.1 

(Pa O fi ) content -do- 

219.9 

216.8 

212.0 

1149 

140.1 

—1.4 

-2.2 

+21.9 

(Contd.) 


'Figures relate to Jan.—Feb. only 
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F88 EVERY INBUSTRY, 
ZENITH 
HAVE THE KNIVES & 
TUBES TO DUTCH! 


Lika ZENITH Choppar Knives for shearing metals under hot as uell as 
cold conditions. Or ZENITH Chipper Knives for chipping bamboo, i ood. etc 
Or ZENITH Circular Slitting Knives for various metal slitting ooerations 
Or ZENITH Metal-working Rollers for tube forming suing, straightemrg. 
stretch-reducing and forming profile sections in steel and non ferrous 
metal industries. Or any of a wide range of knives and tools for various speci¬ 
fic applications Every one made from the choicest steels scientifically 
heat-treated for lasting toughness, hardness, wear resistance and edge- 
holding properties...g.cund to close tolerances, perfect finish and 
parallelism for clean, burr-free cuts and higher output. 

Name your application—and get the tight ZENITH tool for the ic'jI 


loot* Mum factoring Gmmh 

ZENITH STEEL PIPES LIMITED 

Moti Mahal. 
195 Churckgate Reclamation. 

Bombay 20 BR 
Phone: 294445 
Grams: ZEN PIPES 
Telex: 011-2459 
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THE 
AGE OF 
RAYON 

So light, so dreamy. Fresh as a brew by day. Sheer 
elegance by night! That's NRC Rayon Yarn. 

_ . „ That's you, too. 

For the finest of Rayon fabrics need high-grade 
. Rayon Yarn, manufactured at NRC by the 
viscose process. Products of continuous reseatch, 
NRC's Rayon Tyre Cotd and process 
chemicals also help many a vital industry. 

And these, you know, help you. 


THF 
NATIONAL 
RAYON 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 

Ewart House, Bruce Street, Foil. Bomba} ~t BR. 


Creative Unit-119 • 




where Agriculture, Industry 
and Trade get a helping hand 
STATE BANK OF INDIA 


• •• 


Paid-up Capital 1 
and Reserves: 

Re. 21.23,25.000 
Total Resources: 
Exceed 

Rs. 1638 crores 
Offices: 2122 


as on 

31.12.1970 


STATE RANK- 
the biggest bank 

serves the smallest man 


Central Office: 

Bank Street, Bombay f. 

International Division: 

11th Floor, 'Nlrmal', 

Nariman Point, Bombay 20. 

Local Heed Offices: 

Calcutta, Bombay, Madras. 

New Delhi, Kanpur, 

Ahmedabed, Hyderabad. 

Foreign Offices: 

London: 14/18 Gresham Street, 

London E.C. 2. 

Colombo: 16 Prince Street, Colombo 1. 
Pakistan Branches: 

At present under the Custodian 
appointed by the 
Government of Pakistan. 

Representative Offices: 

New York: 44 Wall Street, 

New York, N.Y. 10005. 

Frankfurt: Goethestrasse 26-20, 

6 Frankfurt (Main). 

Correspondents world-wide. 
Subsidiaries: 

State Bank of Bikaner A Jaipur 
State Bank of Hyderabad 
State Bank of Indore 
State Bank of Mysore 
State Bank of Patiala 
State Bank of Sauraehfre 
State Bank of Trevancore 

AIYAAS4.4M-A-MV. 
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SI. 

No. 

Industry 

Unit 

1968 

1969 

1970 

January 

1970 

-July 

1971 
(Prov - 
sional) 

Percentage change in 

1969 1970 Jan.— 

-- -- -July.’71 

1968 1969 - - - 

Jan.— 
July. ’71 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


33. Alum 

Tonnes 

490 

591 

412 

213 

196 

\ 20.6 

—30.3 

—8.0 


34. Copper sulphate 

Tonnes 

1797 

2107 

2168 

1192 

1471 

' 17.3 

i 2.9 

i 23.4 


35. Glue 

Tonnes 

1861 

2074 

2160 

1275 

1482 

11.4 

4.1 

■ 16.2 


36. Glycerine (refined) 

Tonnes 

10017 

11000 

9841 

5701 

5996 

9.8 

—10.5 

. 5.2 


37. Soap 

Th. tonnes 

216.5 

237.5 

232 4 

135.7 

140.8 

, 9.7 

—2.1 

' 3.8 


38. Matches 

39. Paints 

Mill, boxes 
of (50 sticks) 

Th. tonnes 

6116 

64.7 

6139 
62 1 

4757 
65 2 

2854 

38 4 

2672 

37.9 

0.4 
- 4.0 

-22 5 
5.0 

—6.4 
— 1.3 


40. Power alcohol 

K/L 

649 

793 

641 

256 

271 

22 2 

— 19.2 

t 5.9 


41. Industrial alcohol 
(rectified spirit) 

Mill, litres 

180 9 

199.8 

253.4 

150 2 

150 9 

, 10 4 

l 26.8 

0.5 


42. Welding gases 
(i) Osygen gas 

Mill. c. mtrs 

34.5 

37.6 

44 9 

25 6 

30 7 

9 0 

19.4 

19.9 


(//) Acetylene gas 

'000 cu. mtrs. 

5646 

6638 

6117 

3441 

3850 

17.6 

—7.8 

11.9 


43. Calcium carbide 

Th. tonnes 

58 6 

65.6 

69 7 

39 5 

40 3 

11 9 

6 3 

2.0 


44. Vat dyes 

Tonnes 

1041 

1283 

1234 

680 

569 

23.2 

-3.8 

-16.3 


45. Azo dyes 

•» 

1678 

1543 

1400 

543 

1384 

-8 0 

-9 3 

154.9 


46. Stabilized azoics 

* * 

185 

134 

98 

53 

162 

- 27.6 

—45.9 

205.7 


47. Stabilized vats 

9 % 

107 

112 

124 

63 

65 

4 7 

10 7 

3.2 


48. Sulphur back. 

* % 

1501 

1547 

1476 

9 75 

941 

1 3 1 

—4 6 

7.5 


49. Naphthol 


893 

873 

986 

606 

769 

-2 4 

12 9 

26.9 


50. P.F. moulding powder 

Tonnes 

4619 

2643 

3246 

1908 

1370 

-42 8 

22 8 

-27.7 


51. U.F. moulding powder 

»» 

1479 

1540 

1680 

918 

1084 

4 1 

9 1 

18.1 


52. Activated bleaching earth 

2224 

2266 

2809 

1663 

1324 

19 9 

5 4 

—20.4 

XI. 

Petroleum Refinery 

Products 

Th. tonnes 

14948 

15975 

17552 

9890 

10243 

6 9 

9 9 

‘ 3.6 

XII. 

Manufacture of Non~Mctallic 
Mineral Products 

54. Refractories 

Th. tonnes 

657 

646 

74 * 

425 

456 

-1.7 

15 0 

7.3 


55. Insulators (/) H.T. 

„ 

13.3 

15 4 

17 9 

10 1 

10 0 

15 8 

16 2 

- 1.0 


(n) L.T. 

Tonnes 

1240 

1842 

2259 

1246 

1190 

48 5 

22 6 

—4 5 


56. Cement 

Th. tonnes 

11943 

13624 

13955 

SOU 7 

8728 

14.1 

2 4 

9.0 


57. Asbestos cement sheets 

Th. tonnes 

256.8 

295 3 

361 1 

210 1 

227 5 

15 0 

• 22.3 

, 8.3 


57. Grinding wheels 

Tonnes 

3730 

45 7 7 

6062 

3568 

4011 

22.7 

32’4 

12.4 


59. Coated abrasives 

Th. reams 

147 

156 

162 

187 

110 

6 1 

3 8 

26.4 


60. Glazed tiles 

Tonnes 

14080 

18672 

19639 

11407 

11467 

32 6 

5 2 

0.3 


61. Sheet glass 

Th. sq. nitres 

14859 

17260 

14713 

9824 

9757 

16.2 

14 8 

—0.7 

xm. 

Basic Metal Industries 

62. Steel ingots 

Th. tonnes 

6449 

6476 

6232 

3508@ 

3378(a 

. 0.4 

—3.8 

—3.7® 


63. Finished steel 

Th. tonnes 

4476 

5072 

4931 

2739 

2673 

13.3 

- 2 8 

-2.4 


64. Aluminium 

Th. tonnes 

120 1 

132 6 

161.1 

86.9 

102 1 

10.4 

21.5 

! 17.5 


65. Copper 

Tonnes 

9286 

9751 

9311 

5645 

5615 

5 0 

-4.5 

—0.5 


66. Lead 

Tonnes 

1647 

1958 

1861 

1109 

767 

1 18.9 

-5 0 

—30.8 


67. Steel castings 

Th. tonnes 

47.2 

45.9 

52.3 

31 0 

29.0 

-2.8 

-i 13.9 

—6.5 


68. Antimony 

Tonnes 

821 

637 

526 

292 

312 

-22.4 

—17 4 

6.8 


69. Zinc 

Th. tonnes 

20.5 

23.9 

21 3 

13.1 

9.6 

16.6 

—20.9 

-26.7 


70. Steel pipes & tubes 

Th. tonnes 

256.5 

298.6 

216.7 

145.6 

115.2 

. 16.4 

—27.4 

-20.9 

XIV. 

Manufacture of Metal Products 

71. Screws 

(0 Wood M. Nos. 

1364 

1302 

1453 

840 

881 

-4 5 

11 6 

. 4.9 


(//) Machine 

** 

417 

444 

435 

220 

316 

i 6.5 

- 2.0 

- 43.6 


72. Razor blades 


758 

846 

957 

557 

251 

11.6 

13.1 

—54.9 


73. Hurricane lanterns 

Th. Nos. 

3210 

3906 

3564 

2241 

1729 

' 21.7 

—8.8 

—22.8 


74. Crown corks 

M. nos. 

1141 

1489 

1225 

846 

1023 

30.5 

- 17.7 

20.9 


75. Thermos flasks 

Th. nos. 

1987 

4260 

11597 

6744 

5070 

114.4 

172 2 

-24.8 


76. Wire ropes 

Tonnes 

13372 

17432 

19261 

11275 

11873 

- 30 4 

. 10.5 

, 5.3 


77. Bright bars 

Th. tonnes 

34.8 

44.3 

47.5 

29.6 

29.9 

-! 27.3 

7.2 

1 1.0 


@—Figures relate to main producers only. 


(Contd.) 
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January—July 

Percentage change in 

SI. 

No. 

Industry 

Unit 

1968 1969 1970 1970 1971 

(Provi- - 
sional) 

1969 1970 Jan.— 

-July, ’71 

1968 1969 


Jan.— 
July, ’71 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

XV. Manufacture of Machinery 

78. Tractors 

Nos. 

13838 

18093 

19931 

10448 

9049 

+30.7 

+ 10.2 

—13.4 

79. Diesel engines 
(/) Stationary 

Th. nos. 

116.4 

141.9 

68.1 

43.5 

54.3 

-1 21.9 

—52.9 

+24.8 

(/'/) Vehicular 

Nos. 

2434 

2666 

3299 

1975 

1695 

-r9.5 

+23.7 

—14.2 

80. Power driven pumps 

Th. nos. 

339 

382 

279 

164 

112 

f-12.7 

—27.0 

-31.7 

81. Machine tools 

Rs. lakhs 

2529 

3167 

4220 

2532 

3081 

+25.2 

+33.2 

+21.7 

82. Ball bearings 

M. nos. 

12.1 

13.4 

18.1 

9.8 

10.9 

M0.7 

+ 35.1 

•1 11.2 

83. Sewing machines 

Th. nos. 

423 

406 

178 

54.0 

221.4 

—4.3 

—56.2 

+291.5 

84, Typewriters 


45.7 

28.4 

38.5 

22.7 

26.0 

—37.9 

H 35.6 

+ 14.5 

85. Twist drills 

»» 

8463 

9835 

10074 

5788 

5305 

+ 16.2 

4 2.4 

—8.3 

86. Sugar mill machinery 

Rs. lakhs 

1141 

1256 

1456 

815 

791 

+ 10.1 

+ 15.9 

— 2.9 

87. Tea processing machinery „ 

148 

149 

119 

79 

64 

-10.7 

—20.1 

—19.0 

88. Cement mill machinery 

99 

819 

980 

814 

667 

221 

-1 19.7 

—16.9 

—68.4 

XVI. Manufacture of Electrical Machinery 

89. Power transformers Th. kva 

4850 

5042 

7609 

4428 

5235 

+4.0 

4 50.9 

t 18.2 

90. Electric motors 

Th. h. p. 

1910 

2076 

2844 

1790 

1449 

+ 8.7 

i 37.0 

—19.1 

91. Dry batteries 

Th. nos. 

409 

477 

491 

279 

320 

+ 16.6 

+2.9 

+ 14.7 

92. Stoiage batteries 

Th. nos. 

870 

1157 

1581 

670 

654 

i- 33 0 

— 

—2 4 

93. Electric lamps 

(0 GLS & others 

M. nos. 

84.5 

90.3 

103 9 

58.5 

65.4 

+6.9 

*• 15.1 

4 11.8 

(//) Fluorescent tubes 

Th. nos. 

7690 

10240 

10483 

6083 

6216 

133.2 

12.4 

+ 2.2 

94. Electric fans 

Th. nos. 

1466 

1554 

1574 

834 

1184 

1 6.0 

4 1.3 

142.0 

95. Radio receivers 


1360 

1735 

1771 

95! 

1059 

4 27.6 

2.1 

+ 11.4 

96. House ser\ ice meters 

n 

1063 

1793 

1844 

1048 

1242 

i 68.7 

2.8 

1 18.5 

97. Domestic refi igerators 

»» 

49.9 

48.6 

65.4 

37.0 

50.1 

—2 6 

i 34.6 

1 35.4 

98. Room an conditioners 


12.9 

12 9 

17.0 

10.6 

15 6 

— 

« 31.8 

f 47 2 

99. Cables & wires 

(/) Bare copper condi¬ 
tion conductois 

Tonnes 

1007 

2242 

735 

464 

450 

+ 122.6 

—67.2 

—3.0 

(if) ACSR & AAC 

Th. tonnes 

64.9 

59 5 

65.0 

37.5 

41.1 

—8.3 

+9.2 

19.6 

(///) Winding wires 


8 9 

14 6 

16 2 

9.7 

11.5 

+64.0 

1-11.0 

+ 18.6 

( i\) VIR &PVC 

M. mtrs. 

368 

372 

430 

245 

298 

1.1 

+ 15.6 

4 21.5 

XVII. Non-Electrical Machinery 

100. Lifts 

Nos. 

402 

523 

476 

238 

307 

4 30.1 

—9.0 

+55.5 

101. Cranes (other than 
mobile) 

Tonnes 

6000 

5705 

7101 

4045 

3600 

—4.1 

124.5 

—11.0 

102. Weighing machinery 

Rs. lakhs 

165 

163 

225 

130 

150 

—1.2 

+ 38.0 

+ 15.4 

XVIII. Transport Equipment 

103. Automobiles 

Th. nos. 

79.5 

75.7 

82.2 

47.3 

51.5 

—4.8 

4 8.6 

+8.9 

104. Motor cycles 


29.4 

34.5 

43.0 

27.1 

19.9 

4 17.3 

124.6 

—26.6 

105. Scooters 

»f 

36.0 

49.3 

58.4 

35.3 

40.4 

+36.9 

4 18.5 

144.5 

106. Three wheelers 

Nos. 

4317 

5072 

4229 

2300 

2961 

+ 17.5 

—16.6 

+28.7 

107. Bicycles 

Th. nos. 

1952 

1933 

2049 

1226 

1193 

—1.0 

+6.0 

—2.7 

108. Railway wagons 

Nos. 

15248 

13214 

8597 

6151 

5232 

—13.3 

—34.9 

—14.9 

109. 3 & 4 wheelers 

99 

1641 

2578 

3497 

2066 

1875 

4 57.1 

+35.6 

—9.2 
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THE GROWTH RUSH: 


WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY? 


Steel stimulates and shapes economic 
growth. Like water supply, roads, railways, 
power generation, steel Is at the base of 
all development activities. 

Only twenty years ago. India produced a 
merel .7 million tonnes of steel. More steel 
was required, calling for massive invest¬ 
ments and action from the Government 
which alone had such large resources. 

As the pioneer steel producer In the public 
sector, Hindustan Steel has borne the dif¬ 
ficult responsibility of developing the com¬ 
plex resources and disciplines required by 
a growing steel industry This nucleus of 
services, skills and resources will provide 
the impetus to the future steel plants of 
India. 


The steel industry does not offer large 
profits in any country—such is the nature 
of investment in steel* But the fulfilment 
of Hindustan Steel will be In the fact that 
it has given a new direction to the growth 
of India's economy 


Hnrovnmuf steel 

A NATIONAL TRUST FOR NATIONAL GROWTH 

•For tht Information of d beaming rtadara that# 
ara the avaraga nat profits altar taxes of the steel 
Industry In a faw countrlas In 1966 The position 
smea than has not altarad appreciably 

Franca 0 3%, Belgium 05% Italy 1% 
Watt Garmany. 1 6% Japan 2% U S A 5 7% 



^iMIWSF-nPI 
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Signs all aver India 

andwhat they mean- 



Family Planning 



Right Turn 

Issued by Cluett, Peabody & Co Inc (Incorporated in the USA. 
with limited liability) proprietor of the registered trademark 
"SANFORIZED". The proprietor uses this trademark or permits 
its use by registered users, only for tested fabric which meets 
its strict residual shrinkage requirements. 
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PROGRESS OF IMPORT SUBSTITUTION : 1950-51 -1969-70 


Commodity 

Unit of account 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Foodgrains 

Million 

(a) 

60.6 

71.9 

84.5 

86.9 

95.7 

101.9 

101.3 


Tonnes 

(b) 

(5.9) 

(1.7) 

(4.7) 

(9.7) 

(8.2) 

(5.6) 

(4.4) 

Raw cotton 

Lakh bales of 

(a) 

39.9 

49.6 

58.4 

64.3 

67.2 

69.9 

68.3 


180 kgs. 

(b) 

(27.8) 

(12.3) 

(16.4) 

(10.9) 

(10.0) 

(10.2) 

(11.9) 

Raw jute 

Lakh bales of 

(a) 

60.7 

51.8 

54.8 

64.0 

55.8 

51.6 

45.7 


180 kgs. 

(b) 

(35.1) 

(21.6) 

(8.6) 

(17.5) 

(12.0) 

(4.0) 

(6.5) 

Sugar mill machinery 

Rs. lakhs 

(a) 

too 

419 

545 

776 

862 

1196 

1299 



(b) 

(100) 

(95.2) 

(19.3) 

(0.8) 

(14) 

(3.8) 

(1-3) 

Textile machinery 

Rs. lakhs 

fa) 

N.A. 

1233 

3351 

5002 

4365 

3028 

3029 



(b) 

(N.A.) 

(67.6) 

(69.1) 

(56.8) 

(63.8) 

(52.1) 

(31.3) 

Machine tools 

Rs. lakhs 

(a) 

295 

528 

1990 

6093 

5915 

4750 

3880 

(metal working) 


(b) 

(89.8) 

(84.8) 

(64.8) 

(61.8) 

(64.7) 

(62.1) 

(42.8) 

Iron and steel 

'000 Tonnes 

la) 

1391 

2162 

3715 

5416 

4519 

4775 

5202 



(b) 

(25.2) 

(39.9) 

(35.7) 

(16.7) 

(115) 

(9.3) 

(8.0) 

Aluminium 

’000 Tonnes 

(a) 

14.7 

23.5 

43.7 

82.4 

139.2 

135.1 

137.6 



lb) 

(72.8) 

(68.5) 

(68.1) 

(24.6) 

(27.9) 

(7.2) 

(1.8) 

Soda Ash 

’000 Tonnes 

(a) 

75 

154 

251.6 

366.7 

375.0 

399.0 

427.2 



(b) 

(40.0) 

(46.7) 

(39.6) 

(9.7) 

(1.1) 

(Neg.) 

(Neg.) 

Caustic soda 

'000 Tonnes 

(a) 

34.4 

96.0 

139.8 

292.2 

286.1 

313.8 

360.3 



lb) 

(64.7) 

(62.5) 

(27.7) 

(25.4) 

(2.8) 

(0.2) 

(Neg.) 

Bicycles 

'000 Nos 

fa) 

264 

661 

1071 

1582 

1684 

1954 

1914 



(b) 

(62.5) 

(22.4) 

(Neg) 

(Neg.) 

(Neg.) 

(Neg.) 

(Neg.) 

Sewing machines 

'000 Nos 

la) 

56 

125 

304 

433 

372 

428 

328 



lb) 

(41.1) 

(H.2) 

(0.3) 

(0.7) 

(0.5) 

(0.1) 

(0.3) 

Newsprint 

'000 Tonnes 

(a) 

76 

84 

96 

115 

113 

146 

193 



(b) 

(100) 

(95.2) 

(76.0) 

(73.9) 

(72.6) 

(78.7) 

(80.4) 

Paper and paperboards 

'000 Tonnes 

(a) 

151 

260 

378 

584 

677 

674 

737 



(b) 

(23.2) 

(26.9) 

(7.4) 

(4.5) 

(2.5) 

(2.1) 

(1.8) 

Ammonium sulphate 

'000 Tonnes 

(a) 

423 

607 

755 

1273 

1459 

1841 

1399 



(b) 

(88.9) 

(34.1) 

(47.3) 

(67.0) 

(72.1) 

(68.2) 

(56.5) 

Man-made fibre and yarn 

'000 Tonnes 

(a) 

N.A. 

31.9 

84.2 

125.5 

149.3 

173.6 

169.3 



(b) 

(N.A.) 

(20.7) 

(25.4) 

(6.0) 

(2.9) 

(2.9) 

(2.5) 


(a) Total estimated supplies; (b) Percentage of imports to total estimated supplies. 

Note : -(1) In the case of foodgrains, raw cotton and raw jute the figures are three year moving averages of a year before, 
theycar concerned and a year after; except for 1969-70 where the average refers to two years 1968-69 
and 1969-70. 

(2) Textile machinery excludes jute textile machinery. (3) For sugar mill machinery, textile machinery and 
michine tools (m;tal working) the import portion of estimated supplied in 1967-68, 1968-69 and 1969-70 
is in post-devaluation rupees. 

(4) For man-made fibre and yarn, production relates to calendar years and imports to fiscal years. (5) Imports 
of ammonium sulphate relate to those imported for central fertilizer pool. 
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PUBLIC SECTOR UNDERTAKINGS MAKING PROFITS 
DURING 1969-70 

(Rs lakhs) 


SI. Name of undertaking 

Net profit 

No. 

or 

Net loss 

(1969-70) (1968-69) 

1. Indian Oil Coi poration Ltd 

2,247.7 

1,94.38 

2. Oil & Natural Gas Commission 

1,193 8 

1,367.8 

3. Shipping Corporation of India Ltd 

597.4 

499.7 

4. State Trading Corporation of 
India Ltd 

491.0 

248.4 

5. Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd 

336.2 

224.3 

6. Bharat Electronics Ltd 

263 3 

244.2 

7. Air-Tndia 

261.3 

215.8 

8. Cochin Refineries Ltd 

247.6 

354.4 

9. Fertiliser Corporation of India 
Ltd 

227.5 

405.6 

10. Bharat Earth Movers Ltd 

199.9 

125.5 

11. Indian Telephone Industries Ltd 

148.0 

151.1 

12. Indian Airlines 

129.7 

155.6 

13. Food Corporation of India (P) 

117.7 

50.2 

14. National Coal Development Cor¬ 
poration Ltd 

112.5 

115.2 

15. Minerals & Metals Trading Cor¬ 
poration Ltd 

96.6 

( -)70 2 

16. Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd 

69.8 

64.6 

17. Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd 

59.1 

33.3 

18. Mazagaon Docks Ltd 

56.7 

52.5 

19. Mogul Lines Ltd 

34 4 

27.2 

20. Garden Reach Workshops Ltd 

?6 2 

21.4 

21. State Farms Corporation Ltd(P) 

23 3 

— 

22. Engineers India Ltd 

22.3 

5.4 

23. Lubrizol India Ltd 

18 6 

11.1 

24. National Industrial Development 
Corporation Ltd 

18 1 

8 7 

25. Indian Rare Earths Ltd 

17 8 

12.8 

26. Hindustan Cables Ltd 

16.7 

53.9 

27. Hindustan Shipyard Ltd 

16.2 

6 2 

28. Instrumentation Ltd 

13.0 

( ~)67.6 

29. Uranium Corporation of India Ltd 11 7 

( —)70 5 ‘ 

30. Hindustan Steel Works Cons¬ 
truction Ltd 

10.5 

13.0 

31. Hindustan Housing Factory Ltd 

9.5 

4.8 

32. Goa Shipyard Ltd 

7 1 

11.8 

33. Janpath Hotels Ltd 

4.8 

(—)11.8 

34. Hindustan Insecticides Ltd 

4.7 

9 4 

35. Tungabhadra Steel Products Ltd 

3.7 

6 9 

36. Sambhar Salts Ltd 

2.3 

3.9 

37. Hindustan Latex Ltd 

2.7 


38. Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd 

0.3 


39. Ashoka Hotels Ltd 

0.1 

11.5 


7,119.8 



PUBLIC SECTOR UNDERTAKINGS MARKING LOSSES 
DURING 1969-70 


(Rs lakhs) 


SI. 

Net loss 

No. Name of the undertaking 




1969-70 

1968-69 

1. Heavy Engineering Corporation 



Ltd 

1,723 5 

1,411.5 

2. Indian Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

Ltd 

920.1 

906.6 

3. Heavy Electricals Ltd 

780.7 

586.7 

4. Mining & Allied Machinery Cor- 

poration 

640.2 

638.6 

5. Neyvcli Lignite Corporation Ltd 

440.1 

238.6 

6. Madras Refineries Ltd 

367.3 

UC 

7. Hindustan Photofitms Mfg. Co. 

Ltd 

205.0 

207.6 

8. Fertilisers & Chemicals Travan- 

core Ltd 

198.5 

1(4)14 8 

9. Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd 

149 5 

336.1 

10. Central Inland Water Transport 

Corpn. Ltd (P) 

124.9 

119.2 

11. National Instruments Ltd 

124.8 

83.2 

12. Hindustan Zinc Ltd (P) 

115.8 

30.2 

13. Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd 

86.6 

76.8 

14. National Projects Constn. Corpn. 

Ltd 

102.0 

121.6 

15. National Newsprint & Paper Mills 

Ltd 

88.5 

(+)24.2 

16. Trivcni Structural Ltd 

62.5 

16.2 

17. Praga Tools Ltd 

53.9 

20.5 

18. Tannery & Footwear Corpn Ltd 

48.2 


19. Pyrites, Phosphates & Chemicals 

Ltd 

31 0 

13.8 

20. National Mineral Devt. Corpn. 

Ltd 

27.5 

182.2 

21. Bharat Heavy Plates & Vessels 

Ltd 

27.0 

UC 

22. Central Road Transport Como- 

ration Ltd 

21.4 

24.8 

23. National Buildings Construction 

Corporation Ltd 

19.6 

15.4 

24. Electronics Corporation of India 

Ltd 

14.7 

32.8 

25. Central Fisheries Corporation 

Ltd (P) 

9.9 

12.5 

26. Modern Bakeries (India) Ltd 

8.6 

2.3 

27. Hindustan Salts Ltd 

6.5 

14.6 

28. Water & Power Development 

Consultancy Service (I) Ltd 

0.5 

— 


6.398.8 



P—Provisional 


UC—Under Construction. 
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SOUVENIRS 
BALANCE SHEETS 

share: certificates 

BOOKLET CATALOGUES 

Letterprint 

HOUSE OF EXCELLENT PRINTING 

LP 

MARINE BL1LDING 
213 CAWASJI IIORMUSJI STREET, 

DHOBI TALAO, BOM BAY-2 
Telephone 31312 3 


MUKAND 

FOR 

STEEL CASTINGS 
M. S. BARS & RODS 
HIGH CARBON WIRE RODS 
RIBBED TORSTEEL 
E.O.T. & OTHER CRANES 
RE-ROLLING MILLS 

PLANT & EQUIPMENT FOR CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

MUKAND IS STEEL 

HIIKAND IRON & STEEL WORKS UNITED, 

Lnl Bahadur Shastri Marg, Kurla, BOMBAY. 70 AS. 

Phone : 553641. 
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AfeJR&te, ✓/* A‘¥?/fWM 


Ensure healthy growth 
your baby with 


(SPRAY-DRIED™ 


INFANT MILK FOOD 


C Give your baby the best start 
m life with Protein and Vitamin- 
^ rich Parag the truly balanced 
and instantly soluble infant 
milk food and see how your 
'f baby qiows 1 




Pieparedby the spray—dr/nig^ 
process and subiected to most 
rigid quality control, Parag is^ 
packed with all the nourish- M 
ment your baby needs for 
steady and sturu'/ growth. 




parag contains the 8 vitamins your baby needs 


Marketed by 

SPENCER & CO. LTD., 

BOMBAY CALCUTTA - DELHI • MADRAS 


M inufactured by ; 

Praclt^hik Go operative Dairy Fodeiation Ltd. Lucknow 
at their Infant Milk Food Factory Dalpatpur, Moradabad 
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PER CAPITA AVAILABILITY OF SELECTED ARTICLES OF CONSUMPTION 


Year 

Edible 

oils@ 

(Kgs.) 

Vanaspati 

(Kgs.) 

Sugar 

Nov-Oct. 

(Kgs.) 

Cotton 

cloth** 

(Metres) 

Man-made 

fibre 

fabrics** 

(Metres) 

Tea 

(Grams) 

Coffee* 

(Grams) 

Llcctricity 
(Domestic 
use) 
(KWH) 

1950-51 

2.7 

N.A. 

3.0 

11 .0*** 


N.A. 

51 

1 6* ** 

1955-56 

2.5 

0.7 

5.0 

14.4 

.— 

257 

68 

2 2 T t 

1960-61 

3.2 

0.8 

4.7 

13.8 

1.2 

293 

82 

3 5 

1961-62 

3.2 

0.8 

5.7 

14.7 

1.2 

315 

59 

3 8 

1962-63 

3.1 

0.8 

5.4 

14.3 

1.2 

300 

74 

4.2 

1963-64 

2.7 

0.8 

4.9 

14.6 

1.2 

303 

77 

4 4 

1964-65 

3.6 

0.8 

5.0 

15.1 

1.6 

314 

79 

4.7 

1965-66 

2.6 

0.8 

5.6 

14.6 

1.7 

341 

71 

4.8 

1966-67 

2.6 

0.7 

5.1 

13.8 

1.6 

369 

86 

5.3 

1967-68 

3.2 

0.8 

4.2J 

13.4 

1.7 

353 

53 

5.7 

1968-69 

2.4 

0.9 

4.9 

14.1 

1.9 

355 

75 

6.1 

I969-70t 

2.6 

0.9 

6.1 

13.5 

1.8 

361 

59 

6.5 


@Inciude groundnut oil, rapeseed & mustard oil, coconut oil and sesamum oil but excludes oil used for manufacture of 
vanasptti. In the absence of production figure of coconuts for the year 1969-70, the figure for 1968-69 is repeated while 
working out availability of coconut oil for 1969-70. ‘Relates to coffee season. 

“Relate to calendar years,; figures for 1955 are shown against 1955-56 and so on. 

•“Relates to 1951. tProvisional. JFrom 1967-68 the sugar season is Oct.-Sept. ItRelates to 1955. 


AVAILABILITY OF FERTILIZERS 


(In thousand tonnes of nutrients) 


Year 

Nitrogenous fertilizers (N) 

Phosphatic fertilizers (P a 0 5 ) 
(including bonemeal) 

Potassic 

fertilizers* 

(KgO) 

Production 

Imports 

Total 

availability 

Production 

Imports 

Total 

availability 

Importst 

1951-52 

16* 

29 

45 

11 

_ 

11 

8 

1952-53 

55* 

43 

98 

7 

— 

7 

3 

’953-54 

62* 

17 

79 

11 

1 

12 

7 

1954-55 

70* 

21 

91 

17 

- - 

17 

11 

1955-56 

80* 

54 

134 

12 

— 

12 

10 

1956-57 

79* 

56 

135 

15 

— 

15 

15 

1957-58 

78 

111 

189 

26 

— 

26 

11 

1958-59 

81 

99 

180 

30 

2 

32 

22 

1959-60 

81 

164 

245 

49 

9 

58 

34 

1960-61 

98 

119 

217 

52 

— 

52 

23 

1961-62 

145 

142 

287 

66 

— 

66 

32 

1962-63 

178 

252 

430 

81 

10 

91 

40 

1963-64 

222 

226 

448 

107 

12 

119 

64 

1964-65 

240 

234 

474 

131 

12 

143 

57 

1965-66 

233 

326 

559 

111 

14 

125 

85 

1966-67 

308 

632 

940 

145 

148 

293 

117 

1967-68 

367 

867 

1234 

194 

149 

343 

270 

1968-69P 

545 

842 

1387 

210 

138 

348 

213 

1969-70P 

716 

667 

1383 

222 

94 

316 

120 


P—Provisional. ‘There is no local production. 

•(The figures of K»0 Imports up to 1964-65 are on Juty-June basis and thereafter on financial year basis. 
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Foreign Trade 


INDIA’S BALANCE OF TRADE 

(Rs crores) 


April—August 



1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971 

1970 

Imports (CIF) 

1908.6 

1582.7 

1625.2 

811.6 

669.0 

Exports, incl. 
re-exports 
(FOB) 

1357.9 

1413.3 

1535.2 

666.5 

559.1 

Balance of 
trade 
(deficit) 

550.7 

169.4 

90.0 

145.1 

109.9 


INDIA'S EXPORTS : MONTH WISE 

(Value in Rs crores) 


Increase/ Increase/ 
1969-70 1970-71 decrease 1971-72 decrease 





in 

1970-71 


m 

1971-72 

April 

125.55 

127.73 

h2.18 

127.12 

-0.61 

May 

110.09 

118.37 

+8.28 

132.16 

+ 13.79 

June 

114.15 

93.91 

—20.24 

124.60 

+ 30.69 

July 

104.69 

91.83 

—12.86 

154.18 

1 62.35 

August 

126.46 

127.24 

+0.78 

127.29 

10.05 

September 

119.35 

133.64 

1 14.29 



October 

118.09 

155.99 

h37.90 



November 

105.31 

145.98 

1-40.67 



December 

119.31 

151.64 

1-32.33 



January 

145.02 

143.72 

—1.30 



February 

96.76 

102.39 

+5.63 



March 

128.47 

139.50 

+ 11.03 




BALANCE OF TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES : 1968-69 TO 1970-7! 


(Rs lakhs) 


Description 1968-69 



1969-70 


1970-71 


Imports Exports 
(incl. re¬ 
exports) 

Balance 

of 

Trade 

Imports 

Exports 
(incl. re¬ 
exports) 

Balance 

of 

Trade 

Imports Exports 
(incl. re¬ 
exports 

Balance 

of 

trade 

2 3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

11 


A. Principle countries 
with which India's 
balance of trade is 
unfavourable 

1. USA 

2. Canada 

3. I cd. Rep. of 
Germany 

4. Iran 

5. Zambia 

6 . Congo, Dcm. Rep. 
of (Kinshasa) 

7. Italy 

8 . Tanzania, United 
Rep. of 

9. Australia 

10. Bulgaria 

B. Principal countries 
with which India's 
balance of trade is 
favourable 

1. Japan 

2. USSR 

3. UK 

4. Yugoslavia 

5. Ceylon 

6. Sudan 

7. UAR (Egypt) 

8. Singapore 

9. Hong Kong 

10. Nepal 

C. Other countries 
Total of all countries 
Value of articles under 
reference 


57239 

23436 

—33803 

9861 

2971 

—6890 

12008 

2650 

—9358 

8637 

2146 

-6491 

822 

124 

-698 

142 

2 

— 140 

4915 

1806 

—3109 

1741 

494 

—1247 

2573 

2550 

-23 

993 

725 

-268 


11539 

15833 

t 4294 

19170 

14831 

--4339 

12750 

20151 

+7401 

889 

1890 

-t-1001 

196 

2336 

+2140 

2150 

1847 

—303 

4141 

2182 

—1959 

923 

1344 

+421 

96 

1138 

-l 1042 

1412 

2465 

1 1053 

38666 

34868 

—3798 

190863 

135787 

—55076 


46722 

23797 

—22925 

7487 

2633 

- 4854 

8444 

2989 

—5455 

8343 

2402 

-5941 

2030 

164 

-1866 

1631 

5 

—1626 

3985 

1294 

-2691 

1548 

407 

— 1141 

3131 

2445 

—686 

879 

665 

—214 


6741 

17936 

1 11195 

17133 

17637 

+ 504 

10259 

16507 

+6248 

618 

3399 

+2781 

286 

2565 

+2279 

2722 

1985 

—737 

2169 

3464 

+ 1295 

154 

1584 

+ 1430 

86 

1286 

1 1200 

1440 

2728 

1-1286 

32402 

35436 

1 3034 

158210 

141328 

—16882 


44616 

20734 

—23334 

11751 

2795 

—8936 

10688 

3231 

—7457 

9164 

2665 

—6499 

2726 

296 

—2430 

1932 

12 

—1970 

2886 

1401 

—1485 

17764 

440 

—1334 

3658 

2446 

—1212 

1545 

958 

—587 


8330 

20349 

+ 12019 

10468 

20985 

+ 10517 

12604 

10744 

1-4440 

751 

3918 

+3167 

295 

3182 

+2887 

2091 

3827 

+ 1733 

3984 

5637 

+1653 

117 

1763 

+ 1646 

84 

1717 

+ 1633 

944 

2419 

+ 1475 

21958 

47717 

+2575 

162391 

153516 

—8875 

126 

— 

—126 


Grand Total 190863 135787 —55076 158210 141328 —16882 162517 153516 —9001 


Note — Figures for the year 1970-71 are provisional. 


Source : DGCI & S, Calcutta. 
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From Gedore 

to 40 markets abroad 


Handtools off 
unmatched quality 
and range 

GIDOIIi Me new the taiyeet 
expert** el o ng i a ae ri ag geede 
In Berth ladle 

With en increeM of ft*. 62 lakhs 

in experts in1670-71, Gadort HR 

eon eeres ever Rt.I.SQcrorot le 

foreign exchaago And with the h| 

addition of too now foreign W 

markets* ladoro handtools now q| 

roach 40 countries abroad. 


HANOTOOiS \ 

Unmatched In Quality, 
Unmatched In Rangel 

6 E 00 KI TOOLS (INDIA) MWAT* UMITEO 
6<lf link* tow Oalhl 3 



Gelling Agents tor Northern India . 

JHALANI BROTHERS 

t 0 Bo* 540 Near Delhi 
Also at Kaopui ft JullunJur City 



Induotrief (Motive Power) Battery 


mac(b)am on 




THOSE WHO WANT 
THE BEST 

DEPEND ON 

!L M mfc——.—„ 

Amco 

' BATTERIES 


MANUFACTURED BY 

THE PIONEERS OF INDIA’S BATTERY INDUSTRY ■ 

AMCO BATTERIES LTD., 

Unity NulWingi, BANGALORE'S. 

$t*VW «• I NQINUfUNG - RESEARCH - tONO Uft ■ 
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This symbol: 



IOC-19? 


the hallmark of quality and 
expertise in the fields of 
industrial gases and welding 

Pioneer in the manufacture of indus* 
trial gases, welding equipment and 
consumables, in the country, IOL 
keeps abreast of the latest advances 
all over the world. 


Indian 

industry 

needs 

INDIAN 0XY6EN 


IOL 


The Research and Development Wing 
of IOL adapts what is relevant in 
international expertise to the Indian 
environment and introduces it in the 
Indian market 

That is why IOL is playing such an 
important role in the Indian economy. 
Today IOL has become indispensable 
to industry—in the private, the public 
and defence sectors alike. 

No wonder the IOL symbol is a haU* 
mark today. 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS (INCLUDING RE-EXPORTS) AND BALANCE OF TRADE : 1968-69 TO 1971-72 

MONTHWJSE 


(Rs lakhs) 


Months 


1968-69 



1969.70 



1970-71 


1971-72 
(upto Aug. 71) 



Imports 

Exports 
(ind. re¬ 
exports) 

Balance 

of 

Trade 

Imports 

Exports 
(incl. re¬ 
exports) 

Balance 

of 

Trade 

Imports 

Exports 
(incl. re¬ 
exports) 

Balance 

of 

Trade 

Imports 

Exports 
(incl. re¬ 
exports) 

Raluncc 

of 

Trade 

April 

19475 

10350 

— 9117 

12520 

12555 

+ 35 

14660 

12773 

— 1887 

13926 

12829 

— 1099 

May 

18335 

11047 

— 7288 

12590 

11009 

- 1581 

11780 

11837 

— 57 

15915 

13216 

— 2699 

June 

16376 

9798 

— 6578 

11490 

11415 

~ 75 

12534 

9391 

— 3143 

18408 

12460 

— 5948 

July 

15314 

11313 

— 4001 

14042 

10469 

- 3573 

13091 

9182 

— 3909 

17887 

15418 

— 2469 

August 

14785 

13339 

— 1446 

14713 

12646 

- 2067 

14856 

13050 

- 1806 

14519 

12729 

— 1790 

September 

13912 

11912 

- 1800 

15476 

11934 

- 3542 

13076 

13360 

+ 284 




October 

12768 

12398 

— 370 

13106 

11809 

— 1297 

13245 

15601 

^ 2356 




November 

13535 

11200 

— 2335 

11561 

10531 

- 625 

11674 

14598 

F 2924 




December 

14508 

11075 

— 3433 

12149 

11931 

— 218 

13469 

15163 

+ 1694 




January 

14702 

11571 

— 3131 

13532 

14502 

+ 970 

15372 

14372 

— 1000 




February 

13043 

10195 

— 2848 

13407 

9676 

- 3731 

13446 

10239 

— 3207 




March 

19959 

11568 

— 8391 

14073 

12847 

- 1226 

15314 

13950 

— 1364 




Total 

186512 

135774 

—50738 

158254 

141324 

-16930 

162517 

153516 

— 9001 

80657 

66652 

—I 4 OO 5 ” 

Revised Total 

190863 

135787 

- 55076 

158210 

141328 

-16882 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 


Note : 1. Figures for 1970-71 and 1971-72 (upto August. 1971) are provisional and subject to revision, 
2. Monthly break-up of revised total is not available. 





Surprising 1 Is that ? 

But we mean no dramatics while making this pleasant surprise 
known to you. We mean business. India has the vast 
resources and high potential to catch the foreign markets 
through processed foods. 

The mere mentioning of foods 'Indian' spells sumptuous 
delight, 'romantic' taste and hot, delectable cuisines abroad. 
They are highly popular overseas. In U.K., Sweden, Denmark 
France, West Germany,Netherlands,Switzerland, Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Iraq, Hong Kong and Singapore, for instance. Already 
numerous exciting Indian delicacies are delighting many. 

The list includes canned fruits and vegetables, pickles and 
chutneys, biscuits and confectionery, spicy papads, instant 
tea, instant coffee and a host of other items. During the current 
year,envisaged exports would be of the order of Rs. is crores. 

Incidentally, are you manufacturing any variety of processed 
foods I We are at your service. We'll provide all the 
information regarding exports and render overall help through 
planning and publicity abroad. 


THE PROCESSED FOODS EXPORT PROMOTION COUNCIL 

R-IS, N.D.S.I., PART II, NBW DELHI«49. 


pp tm 
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REGION-WISE AND COUNTRY-WISE VALUE OF IMPORTS, EXPORTS (INCLUDING 
RE-EXPORTS) AND BALANCE OF TRADE : 1968-69 TO 1970-71 

(Rs lakhs) 


Si. 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 

No. Country ----—- 

Imports Exports Balance Imports Exports Balance Imports Exports Balance 

inch re- of inch re- of inch re- of 

exports trade exports trade exports trade 


1 2 3456789 10 II 


1. Africa 

Congo/Congo, P. Rep. 
of 

Ghana 

Kenya 

Morocco 

Congo, D Rep. of 
(Kinshasa) 

Sudan 

Tanzania, United 
Rep of 
Uganda 
Zambia 
UAR (Egypt) 

Nigeria 

Others 

2 North America 

Canada 

USA 

3 Latin America 

Argentina (Inch 
Atlantic Coast of 
Patagonia 
Braz il 
Columbia 
Peru 

Venezuela 

Others 

4. Other American 
Countries 

5 East European 
Countries 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

GDR 

Hungary 

Romania 

Poland 

USSR 

Yugoslavia 

6 ECAFE Countries 

Afghanistan 

Australia 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Malayasia 

Hong Kong 

Indonesia 


14822 

7280 

—7542 

2088 

2 

—2086 

212 

116 

—96 

671 

812 

H 141 

168 

40 

—126 

142 

2 

—140 

2150 

1847 

—303 

1741 

494 

—1247 

427 

224 

—203 

822 

124 

—698 

4141 

2182 

—1959 

12 

308 

r296 

2248 

1129 

—1119 

67100 

26407 

—40693 

986! 

2971 

- 6890 

57239 

23436 

-33803 

1815 

365 

—1450 


604 

65 

—539 

401 

26 

—375 

167 

2 

—165 

270 

50 

—220 

133 

10 

—123 

240 

212 

—28 


72 

204 

132 

30957 

26651 

—4306 

993 

725 

—268 

3527 

3177 

—350 

2052 

1984 

—68 

1399 

1006 

—393 

744 

550 

—194 

2183 

2488 

' 305 

19170 

14831 

—4339 

889 

1890 

3 1001 

32905 

34217 

1 1312 

985 

971 

14 

2573 

2550 

-23 

J651 

969 

-682 

196 

2336 

-121140 

772 

710 

—62 

96 

1138 

' 1042 

14 

555 

1541 


14155 

8813 

—5331 

519 

5 

—514 

177 

112 

- 65 

453 

775 

H 322 

316 

91 

—225 

1631 

5 

—1626 

2722 

1985 

—737 

1548 

407 

—1141 

691 

226 

—465 

2030 

164 

—1866 

2169 

3464 

1295 

33 

281 

1 248 

1855 

1298 

- 557 

54209 

26430 

- 27779 

7487 

2633 

-4854 

46722 

23797 

—22925 

1080 

470 

—610 


27 

70 

43 

403 

43 

- 360 

184 

6 

178 

154 

25 

— 129 

117 

22 

—95 

195 

104 

' 109 


34 

213 

, 179 

28366 

30768 

2402 

879 

665 

—214 

2302 

3009 

707 

2443 

2003 

—440 

1723 

941 

—782 

912 

980 

• 68 

2356 

2134 

—222 

17133 

17637 

4 504 

610 

3399 

-1 2781 

26066 

37810 

J 11744 

1159 

1137 

—22 

3131 

2445 

—686 

2015 

2085 

1 70 

286 

2565 

1-2279 

827 

826 

— 1 

86 

1286 

J 1200 

21 

404 

. 303 


16982 

13929 

—3053 

136 

9 

—127 

277 

104 

—173 

967 

787 

—180 

752 

187 

—565 

1982 

12 

—1970 

2094 

3827 

1 1733 

1764 

440 

—1324 

774 

299 

—475 

2726 

296 

- 2430 

3984 

5637 

4 1653 

Neg. 

862 

1862 

1526 

1469 

-57 

56349 

23529 

—38820 

11731 

2795 

—8916 

44618 

20734 

—23884 

1428 

831 

—597 


408 

334 

—74 

359 

83 

—276 

62 

4 

— 58 

235 

48 

—187 

1 

14 

-1 13 

363 

348 

—15 


157 

203 

146 

25582 

36170 

> 13588 

1545 

958 

-587 

2020 

2946 

,926 

1846 

2456 

610 

1495 

1323 

—172 

1658 

1370 

—28 

2799 

2214 

—585 

10468 

20985 

4-10567 

751 

3918 

4-3167 

26425 

41029 

4-14064 

958 

1415 

4 457 

3658 

2446 

—1212 

964 

1403 

4-439 

295 

3182 

4-2887 

576 

1174 

H 598 

84 

1717 

4-1633 

25 

410 

4-395 
(i Ccntd .) 
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CILISSAL WASTE IF FREHSit 
EXCHANGE AND miHCTIIN 
CAPACITY CAN BE AVIIDEI 

Equipment Users Look! 

This GOVT.survey reveals: 

One third of construction equipment idle Why? Because 
spare parts for imported engines are hard to get 
Result waste of time, foreign exchange production 
capacity Only indigenous engines can avoid all this waste 

But, have we learnt our lesson? No. 

Foreign engines continue to cone 
with imported equipment. 

Then, aren't imported engines essential? nil* 



Our Cummins Engines,built in India,can meet 
all your requirements...from 60-800hp.We 
have both production capacity and 
technical know-how. 


EUCUOS RECOMMEND 
0NE IK 8 DUMPERS AS SPARE 


. nu ,4. •> to A* »“* b * ‘77 
* • g ‘jL* in utg« op * 

mmmnd^d » ^ ^ht 

P*«» um U *■--* V ,0r -.. A *v*'*J^^ 


You can t always afford ihis But you ran 
increase fleet ava lability (profitability 
demands 90% availability) with adequate 
spare parts Not possible with imported 

engines 


DOWNTIME LOSSES COME BUHJM 
WITH IMPORTED ENGINES 


But you can avoid these by specifying 
our CUMMINS enj nos Import your 
equipment without the power unit We II 
supply this tailored to the equipment 
install it commission it for you And 
with our countrywide service network 
loo! cfior it throughout its life If you so 
des rv wo il despatch the engine to the 
o erstds tqu pment manufacturer for 
installation 


NOW WHAT DO MPORTEO ENGINES 
SNMFYT 


To you downtime losses production 
losses capital losses loss of profito 
bilify 

To us loss of production rapacity 

To the nation loss of foreign exchange 
of productivity ot national wealth 
of employment opportunities 



Remember, most equipment makers don’t manufacture engines. Specialists like us make 
them. Contact us before you buy any equipment. We wiH specify the right engine... 
for maximuni profttability 

KIRLOSKAR CUMMINS UMITED 

Kothrud, Poona 4, INDIA 

• Courwty EUCUOS <Boahl«t Roim No 345 R 5) 


Pratlbha 7)4 A 
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W — said somebody 

“Amen,” said we. 

And thereby hang* a tala. The tale 
ef MEL, Hyderabad, which, in a short 
span ef three years since cemmencing 
production, has produced 110,000 KW 
and 60,000 XV Turbosets for use In 
Thermal Power Stations in Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Delhi, Haryana, Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. 

In Ennore, Tamil Nadu, two 60.000 KW 
Turbogenerator sets supplied by 
BHEL, Hyderabad, with matching boilers 
supplied by the Tiruchy Unit, have 
been commissioned and connected to 
the Power Grid. 

Power from these sets — and more 
under production — will carry 
electricity to cities, industrial centres 
and remote rural areas — lighting 
op tlnasards of homes, and activating 
e::&.;*h pumpsets and tubewolls to 
irrigate va3t areas of farmland. 







5J§S>. 




u 
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| December 31,1971 

REGION WISE AND COUNTRY-WISE VALUE OF IMPORTS, EXPORTS (INCLUDING 
RE-EXPORTS) AND BALANCE OF TRADE : 1968-69 TO 1970-71 (Contd.) 


si. 

Vo. Country 

1 2 


1968-64 



1969-70 



1970-71 


Imports 

3 

Exports 
incL re¬ 
exports 

4 

Balance 

of 

trade 

5 

Imports 

6 

Exports 
inch re¬ 
exports 

7 

Balance 

of 

trade 

8 

Imports 

9 

Exports 
incl. re¬ 
exports 

10 

Balance 

of 

trade 

11 

Iran 

8637 

2146 

6491 

8343 

2402 

5941 

9164 

2665 

-6499 

Japan 

11539 

15033 

‘4294 

5671 

17936 

‘11195 

8330 

20349 

12019 

New Zealand 

199 

684 

1485 

157 

584 

427 

157 

597 

,'440 

Nepal 

Singapore 

1412 

2465 

1053 

1440 

2720 

1288 

944 

2419 

1475 

923 

1344 

i 421 

154 

1584 

1430 

117 

1763 

' 1646 

Thailand 

3511 

744 

-2767 

1524 

750 

■774 

949 

571 

378 

Others 

397 

1772 

1375 

182 

1078 

896 

204 

910 

71 

7. Other Asian/Oceanic 
Countries & Antarc¬ 
tic and Arctic Re¬ 
gions 

2477 

6723 

4246 

3702 

7302 

1 3600 

3581 

7795 

, 4214 

South Yemen, P. 

Rep. of 

45 

775 

730 

137 

677 

,-540 

128 

544 

416 

Iraq 

313 

1149 

1 836 

386 

939 

f553 

309 

963 

.654 

Bahrain Island 

12 

319 

.-307 

9 

355 

,346 

38 

446 

1408 

Jordan 

626 

185 

441 

402 

320 

•82 

82 

236 

1-154 

Kuwait 

142 

1833 

' 1691 

419 

1687 

' 1268 

562 

1574 

M012 

Saudi Arabia 

1276 

1097 

-179 

1749 

1500 

—249 

2417 

1451 

—966 

Qatar 

6 

703 

t-697 

573 

1007 

1-434 

-4 

1117 

1-1113 

Others 

57 

662 

,605 

27 

817 

, 790 

41 

1464 

1-1423 

8 European Common 

Market Countries 

24477 

11148 

-12329 

17201 

10050 

-7151 

18768 

9662 

-8906 

Belgium 

1135 

3150 

,2015 

814 

2477 

1-1663 

1147 

2033 

1-886 

West Germany 

12006 

2650 

—9358 

- 8444 

2989 

-5455 

106888 

3231 

—7457 

Italy 

4915 

1806 

—3109 

3985 

1294 

—2691 

2886 

1401 

-1485 

Luxembourg 

1 

Neg. 

—1 

4 

Neg. 

—4 

13 

l 

—12 

Netherlands 

1768 

1537 

-231 

1581 

1118 

463 

1905 

1398 

-507 

9. European Free Trade 

Area Countries 17016 

21700 

, 4684 

13164 

18337 

5773 

15510 

18938 

, 3428 

Austria 

403 

38 

365 

229 

42 

-187 

236 

60 

-176 

iiUwiA 

Denmark 

497 

265 

232 

419 

373 

—46 

347 

413 

,-66 

Norway 

Sweden 

174 

116 

-58 

97 

134 

,-37 

201 

88 

-113 

1677 

457 

-1220 

1048 

520 

528 

972 

597 

-375 

U tTVUw** 

Switzerland 

1512 

675 

-839 

1100 

761 

347 

1150 

736 

-414 

UK 

12750 

20151 

7401 

10259 

6507 

6248 

12604 

17044 

4440 

Portugal 

3 

Neg. 

3 

4 

Neg. 

4 


' 



10. Other European 
Countries 

Finland 

Greece 

Ireland 

Spain 

Turkey 

Others 

Total of all countries 
Value of article under 
reference 


Grand Total 


222 

1093 

' 871 

94 

31 

-63 

3 

97 

1-97 

1 

570 

- 569 

86 

201 

1 115 

37 

128 

91 

1 

66 

.65 

190863 

135788 

-55075 

190863 

135788 

—55075 


244 

1135 

891 

138 

51 

-87 

2 

189 

, 187 

6 

513 

507 

50 

290 

240 

36 

48 

12 

12 

44 

32 

158210 

141328 

16882 

1S8210 

141328 

16882 


609 

1230 

621 

235 

55 

-180 

159 

191 

, 32 

4 

643 

639 

140 

268 

128 

70 

29 

41 

1 

44 

-43 

162391 

153316 

8875 

126 

- 

‘ 126 

162517 

153516 

- 9001 


Note : Figures for 1970-71 are provisional and subject to revision. 


Source : DGCi & S, Calcutta. 
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IMPORTS SHOWING THE BREAK-UP INTO MAJOR HEADS AND THEIR PERCENTAGES 

1948-69 TO 1970-71 


(Value in Rs crorcs] 


SI. No. Heads 1968-69 


I. Complete machinery and equipment 198 86 

2 Maintenance Imports 

(a) Raw materials and intermediate 

goods (excluding metals) 711.09 

(b) Components & spares 325.29 

(c) Metals 175 24 

(i) Iron & steel 86 21 

( 11 ) Non-ferrous metals 89.03 

Total : 2(a,b, &c) 1211.62 

3 hood, cereals and edible products 372.81 

4 Essential finished goods 35.92 

5 Unclassified items (including postal 

articles and special transactions) 89.42 


Grand Total 1908.63 


Note : Figures for the year 1970-71 are provisional i 
have been revised to the extent possible. 


’ercentage 
to total 

1969-70 

Percentage 
to total 

1970-71 

Percentage 
to total 

imports 


imports 


imports 

10.42 

189.26 

11.96 

190.26 

M 71 

37.26 

624.09 

39.45 

654.21 

40 25 

17.04 

215.61 

13.63 

207.47 

12.77 

9.18 

156.05 

9.86 

266.73 

16.41 

4.52 

81.51 

5.15 

147.09 

9.05 

4.66 

74.54 

4.71 

119.64 

7.36 

63.48 

995.75 

62.94 

1128.41 

69.43 

19.53 

294.20 

18.60 

242.68 

14.93 

1.88 

27.25 

1.72 

38.07 

2 34 

4.69 

75.64 

4.78 

25.75 

1.59 

100.00 

1582.10 

100.00 

1625.17 

100.00 


md subject lo revision Figures for the years 1968-69 and 1969-7(1 


IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ITEMS DURING 1968-69 TO 1970-71 


(Rs lakhsj 


Description 
Copper, wrought 


Coppei scrap 
Lead, wrought 
Zinc or spelter 
Prime movers 


t oal tar dves 


C otton raw 

Milk, condensed 01 pieservcd 

Cashcwnuts 

Dates 

Bctelnuls 

Tobacco, immanufactuied 
Drugs and medicines 

Rubber, raw 

Paper and paper board cxcl. news¬ 
print paper, cigarette paper 
Artificial silk yam and thread 

Dyeing and tanning substances 


P.O.L. 

Chemicals 

White printing paper 

Wool raw, tops inch wool shoddy 

Agricultur.il ti actors and parts 


1968-69 

1 %9-70 

1970-71 

554 

332 

445 


39 

43 

27 

7 

10 

4 

1448 

480 

1528 

1380 

955 

1000 


423 

256 

405 

9018 

1371 

8278 

760 

9883 

831 

3138 

397 

2760 

407 

2941 

363 

44 

1750 

51 

1830 

Neg. 

2428 

489 

962 

385 

511 

9 

497 

2 

607 

1 

29 

57 

47 

3718 

8287 

4124 

6742 

3000 

6799 

1295 

1123 

1857 

1724 

1873 

1607 

1603 

2112 

2959 


Remarks 

Figures arc in respect of copper rods or black copper 
rods, bars, circles, sheets, plates and strip of copper, 
foil, copper powders and flakes, and tubes, pipes 
and tube and pipe fillings of copper. 

Figures in respect of waste and scrap of coppei. 

Figures 111 respect of lead find, lead alloys) woiked 

Figures in respect of internal combustion engines 
other than for aircraft and pumps for diesel engines 
and for combustion engines and ralilway locomo¬ 
tives other than steam or electric. 

Figures in respect of synthetic organic dyestuffs, exc! 
food dyes, fluorescent brightening agents and natural 
indigo. 

Figures in respect of milk and cream (e\cl. fresh milk 
and cream) 


Figures in respect ol medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products. 

Figures in respect of crude rubber find, synthetic 
and reclaimed) 


Figures in respect of yarn and thread of regenerated 
fibre. 

Figures in respect of dyeing and tanning extracts & 
tanning materials cxcl. wattle extract and synthetic 
tanning material. 

Figures in respect of petroleum products. 

Figures in respect of Chemical elements and com¬ 
pounds. 

Figures in respect of newsprint paper. 

Figures in respect of wool and other animal hair 
(except human hair) 
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V/O “TYAZH PROM EXPORT” 

Renders technical assistance in the construction of complete 
industrial enterprises and structures for iron and steel and mining 
industry. * 

V/O ‘TYAZHPROMEXPORT * 

Carries out research and survey work required for 
projecting the enterprises and construction; 

draws up projects for enterprises and construction; 

exports and imports complete sets of equipment; 

supervises erection work and mounting of the equipment; 

renders technical assistance in putting the enterprises into 
operation and getting production into full swing; 

carries on training the customer’s technical personnel at construction sites ani enterprises of the Soviet Union. 

Soviet'lSion^^^^*^^^* > ^^ ' supplies the equipment manufactured by leading specialised industrial enterprises of the 

y/O “TYAZHPROMEXPORT” sends experienced and skilled Soviet specialists abroad to execute Supplier's supervision of 
o^ntioiTami i^tt^pro^ctioiHnto fufl? l mg IICm su PP ,iw * an d 10 >**ist customer's specialists in putting the enterprises into 

For detailed Information write to : 

V/O “TYAZHPROMEXPORT” 

18/1, Orstainnikovskaya nab.. Moscow ZH-324, USSR 
Phones : 220-13189; 220-16110 


nmmmwm 


The Office of the Counsellor for Economic Affairs, USSR Embassy in India, 
Chanakyapuri, Nyaya Mart, NEW DELHI, Phone : 77004, Telex : 492 



Lipton achieves a big break-through in exports with a product innovation. 

Why are Tea Bags an Innovation ? How will Tea Baga Increase exports ? 

Upton's Tea Bags are the new way of making Already popular in Europe. Tea Bags are fast 
and serving tea. No brewing, no waiting— becoming a top favourite among discerning tea 


Why are Tea Bags an Innovation ? 
Upton's Tea Bags are the new way of making 
and serving tea. No brewing, no waiting— 
your cup of tea is ready in seconds. And, 
Lipton uses the finest quality Indian tea. 

For the first time in the history of Indian 
tea, Toe Bags are being blended and 
packed right here in India-by Upton. 


How will Tea Baga Increase exports ? 

Already popular in Europe. Tea Bags are fast 
becoming a top favourite among discerning tea 
drinkers—the world over The Upton organisation 
with their know-how, have taken full advantage 
of this trend. The result is the Upton's Red Fort 
Tea Bags, a blend of the finest quality Indian teas, 
which cater to the world markets and so help l 
earn foreign exchange for our country. 



LIPTON (INDIA) LIMITED 
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XI « I j-l- i 1 l 1 a. i ■ COLOUR-CHEM 

Colour-Chem pigments can textiles. And our various 
beautify and sell textiles, plastics, intermediates for dyestuffs £mbiJM ,ehh * Ro “’ 


rubber, paints, leather, printing help manufacturers save on 
inks and myriad other materials. import licences. ^ 

Colour-Chem also offers An added service: our 

binders to make sure pigment technically trained experts half 
emulsions stay wash-fast in you achieve superb results. 


In tKhmcol 
co/foborotion with 
FARBENFABRIKEN 
•AYER AG. 

WSeit Germany and 
FARBWERKE 
HOEGHST AG, 
Wtac Germany. 


I 

I 

1 


CC.JM4 
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COUNTRY-WISE EXPORTS (INCLUDING 
RE-EXPORTS ) : 1968-69 TO 1970-71 

(Rs lakhs) 


♦ Percen¬ 
tage of 

Si. each 

No. Country 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 country 

to total 
exports 
in 

1970-71 


1. USSR 

14831 

17637 

20985 

13.67 

2. USA 

23436 

23797 

20734 

13.51 

3. Japan 

15833 

17936 

20349 

13 26 

4. UK 

20151 

16507 

17044 

11.10 

5. UAR (Egypt) 

2182 

3464 

5637 

3.67 

6 . Yugoslavia 

1890 

3399 

3918 

2.55 

7. Sudan 

1847 

1985 

3827 

2.49 

8 . W. Germany 

2650 

2989 

3231 

2.11 

9. Ceylon 

2336 

2565 

3182 

2 07 

10. Czechoslovakia 

3177 

3009 

2946 

1.92 

11. Canada 

2971 

2633 

2795 

1 82 

12. Iran 

2146 

2402 

2665 

1.74 

13. GDR 

1984 

2003 

2456 

1.60 

14. Australia 

2550 

2445 

2446 

1.59 

15. Nepal 

2465 

2728 

2419 

1.58 

16. Poland 

2488 

2134 

2214 

1.44 

17. Belgium 

3150 

2477 

2033 

1.32 

18. France 

2005 

2172 

1798 

1.17 

19. Singapore 

1344 

1584 

1763 

1.15 

20. Hongkong 

1138 

1286 

1717 

1 12 

21. Kuwait 

1833 

1687 

1574 

1.03 

22. Saudi Arabia 

1097 

1500 

1451 

0.95 

23. Afghanistan 

971 

1137 

1415 

, 0.92 

24. Burma 

969 

2085 

1403 

0.91 

25. Italy 

1806 

1294 

1401 

0.91 

26. Netherlands 

1537 

1118 

1398 

0.91 

27. Hungary 

1006 

941 

1323 

0.86 

28. Malaysia 

710 

826 

1174 

0.76 

29. Iraq 

1149 

939 

963 

0.63 

30. Nigeria 

308 

281 

862 

0.56 

31. Kenya 

812 

775 

787 

0.51 

32. Switzerland 

673 

761 

736 

0 48 

33. Ireland 

570 

513 

643 

0 42 

34. New Zealand 

684 

584 

597 

0.39 

35. Thailand 

744 

750 

571 

0.37 

36. Aden/S. Yemen 

775 

677 

544 

0.35 

37. Bahrain Islands 

319 

355 

446 

0.29 

38. Tanzania 

494 

407 

440 

0.29 

39. Indones ; a 

555 

404 

410 

0.27 

40. Argentina 

65 

70 

334 

0.22 

41. South Korea 

1046 

504 

201 

0.13 

42. Other countries 

7090 

8488 

10684 

6.94 

Total 

135787 

141328 

153516 

100.0 


Note : Figures for the year 1970-71 are provisional and 
subject to revision. 


TANSPS 



DEVELOPMENT- 
DISTINCT-DYNAMIC- 
DIVERSIFIED 


In 4 i i ■» rt yi i r s thi* Corporation s develop¬ 
ment In Imp distmr i dynamic and diversified 
Its fmw ml thrust Inis all the nurve and vitality 
o* pnviit* • nPupnse ab w II u r . Hie tiuilt id 

t mills rut «* it l»v publu b i ioi i ornp.mlos 

TANSI OVUS ITS GHOWTH TO Actors Like 
h souk i b i I the Suit* competent m in.iqnmen! 

,i dmlu lUd bpm( of yi mo oplinurni peifoi 
much it II I. vi Is anil r t ibli* pm imj |u»ln > 

WE SERVE THE NATION IN MANY 
FIELDS 

IN INDUSTRY 

* Diet, Jigs and Fixtures * Pressure Ore 
Casting * Steel and Brass Forgings * 
Winding Wires * Structural Fabrications 

* r i Pipos and Specials * Machine Tools 

* Scientific Glassware * Quoit/ Powd»r 
etc * Finished Leather 




IN AGRICULTURE 
* Implements * Dusters and Sprayers * 
Tillers * Traders * Pump Sets * Sugar 
Com* C«uis - Sugar Cone Crushers * 
f liter Points * Storage Bin** * Poultry 
rquipmenti etc 


mi if 

tW- . 


IN UTILITY PRODUCTS 

* Steel & Wooden Furniture * Hospital 
Equipments * Steel Windows and Ooors 

* Bras* Oxidised Fittings * Sanitary 
Waie * Stoneware Pipes * Door locks 

* Cmi kery * Footwear and Leothei goods 












I 


TAMIL NADU SMALL INDUSTRIES 
CORPORATION LTD., 

lS/7 Woods Road, Madias ? 

Ao iindei lakmrj ol the (>ov* of Tamil llarlo 


SALES CENTRES: 

113, N.S C. Boss Road. Madras-1 

lakshmi-312, Crosscut Road, 
Gandhipuram, Coimbatora-12. 


Source : DGCI&S, Calcutta. 
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ITEMS 


December 31,1971 

(Rs lakhb) 

si. 

No fteim 

Units 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Qty 

Value 

Qty 

Value 

Qty 

Value 

1 Jute nunufaetuie. 

L.T 

6 53 

2,18,01 

5 70 

2,06.65 

5.61 

1,90,44 

2 Tea 

M.Kg. 

200.8 

1,56,51 

174.1 

1,24,50 

199.1 

1,48,25 

3. Oil cakes 

ooov 

832 0 

49,47 

704.9 

41,47 

878.5 

55,42 

4 Spices 

-do- 

49.3 

25,14 

4! 6 

34,49 

46.9 

38,81 

(a) Pcpp.-i 

-do- 

19.0 

9,74 

22 3 

16,19 

17 9 

15,25 

(b) Cardamvn* 

-do- 

1.4 

6,87 

1 2 

9,02 

1.8 

11,34 

5. Fruits, vegetable & pulses 

Value 

— 

76,42 

— 

76,00 


69,37 

(a) Cashew kernels 

000T 

63.7 

60,93 

60 6 

57,42 

50.3 

52,07 

6 . Tobacco manufactured 

-do- 

52.7 

33,16 

54.3 

32,71 

47.5 

31,40 

7. Colton picccgoods (mdl-mulc) 

Mill. Met. 

447.2 

65,49 

410.4 

62,44 

414.5 

67,50 

8 . Cotton yarn 

M. Kg 

19.5 

12,86 

38.6 

29,12 

20.9 

20,59 

9. Coffee 

000T 

28.7 

17,96 

32.4 

19,62 

32.2 

25,11 

10. Manganese ore 

-do- 

1314.5 

13,46 

1159.6 

11,06 

1636.4 

13,98 

11. Coir yarn & manufactures 

-do- 

50.7 

13,85 

54.0 

13,41 

49.0 

13,00 

12. Hides and skins, raw 

Valuc 

— 

5.32 

— 

3,45 

— 

3,79 

13. Iron & steel, scrap 

ooot 

506.7 

8,42 

420.4 

8,94 

260.9 

6,95 

14. Groundnuts 

000T 

37.3 

7,02 

36.4 

7,88 

25.9 

5,62 

15. Cotton, raw 

-do- 

28.4 

11,10 

36.0 

14,69 

32.1 

13,95 

16. Cotton piccegoods—handloom 

Mill. Met 

19.5 

5,01 

26.9 

7,25 

27.9 

7,79 

17. Vegetable oil (non-essential) 

000T 

48.7 

11,71 

23 3 

4,95 

23.2 

7,03 

18 Gums, resins and lac 

-do- 

24.6 

8,10 

23.7 

9,03 

23.6 

10,32 

19. Raw wool 

• -od- 

8.8 

4,87 

7.4 

4,13 

6.9 

4,11 

20. Essential oils 

Value 


4,38 


4,31 


3,81 

21. Mica 

M Kg 

20.8 

13,46 

24 0 

15,22 

26.7 

15,56 

22. Meat and m sat pi operations 

Value 

— 

60 

_ 

1,44 

_ 

3,05 

23. Raw jute 

00T 

10.3 

2,43 

17.1 

4,15 

17.5 

4,14 

24. Rice 

-do- 

6.8 

1,29 

14 6 

2,59 

32.8 

5,03 

25. Cotton waste 

-do- 

26.9 

4,60 

15.6 

3,08 

8.6 

2,45 

Total of above 

Value 

— 

6,70,64 

_ _ 

7,47,52 


7,67,47 

Grand total of exports inch 

re-exports 







and other items 

Value 

— 

13,57,87 

- 

14,13,28 

— 

15,35,16 



lam-jc.*oc/t« 
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EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL NON-TRADIHONAL ITEMS (Rs lakhs) 


si. 

No. Items 

Unit 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 


Qty. 

Value 

Qty. 

Value 

Qty. 

Value 

1. Engineering Goods 

Value 

. 

67,42 

_ 

89,52 


116,47 

(a) Transport equipment 

-do-' 

— 

16,40 

_- 

16,77 

_ 

30,95 

(b) Non-electrical machinery 

-do- 

— 

13,95 

_ 

24,04 

_ 

28.08 

(c) Electrical machinery 

-do- 

— 

13,28 

— 

14,55 

— 

16,08 

(d) Metal manufactures 

-do- 

— 

22,17 

— 

32,10 

_ 

38.80 

2. Iron ore 

M. Tonne 

15.7 

88,40 

16.5 

94,62 

21.2 

117,28 

3. Iron A steel 

Value 

— 

74,45 

_ 

77,20 

_ 

79,23 

4. Handicrafts 

-do- 

— 

69,03 

_ 

73,29 

_ 

1 69.86 

(a) Pearls & precious & semi- 

precious stones 

-do- 

— 

44,76 

— 

43,88 

_ 

41,88 

(b) Hand made carpets 

-do- 

_ 

11,45 

_ 

11.66 

— 

10.57 

5. Leather & leather manufactures (excl. 
hides & skins raw) but incl. footwear 

of leather & canvas 

-do- 

— 

81,78 

— 

90,55 

_ 

85,43 

6. Chemical & allied products 

-do- 

— 

17,51 

— 

22,19 

_ 

9.36 

7. Fish & fish preparations and allied 

products 

OOOT 

24.8 

22,70 

29.8 

31,47 

32.6 

31,28 

8. Sugar 

-do- 

99.0 

10,10 

105.7 

8,58 

348.1 

27,57 

9. Wood, lumber & cork manufactures 

Value 

_ 

4,95 

_ 

7.84 

___ 

7.62 

10. Mineral fuels & lubricants & related 

materials 

Value 

— 

12,10 

— 

9,49 

_ 

12,58 

11. Rubber manufactures 

-do- 

— 

4,71 

— 

4,93 

_ 

7,05 

12. Paper & paper board 

-do- 

— 

5,14 

— 

4,88 

_ 

5,41 

13. Plastic A plastic manufactures 

-do- 

— 

2,37 

— 

5,15 

— 

4,98 

14. Ferro manganese A ferro alloys 

000T 

85.2 

44,88 

123.7 

9,59 

98.6 

11,39 

IS. Cotton apparel 

Value 

— 

3,33 

— 

5,48 

_ 

8,62 

16. Other cotton manufactures 

-do- 

— 

14,33 

— 

12,99 

_ 

17.09 

17. Fabrics of art silk A synthetic'fibre A 

spun glass 

Mil. Met. 

17.6 

3,50 

15.0 

3.56 

19.6 

5,23 

18. Silk fabrics—handloom 

Value 

— 

3,75 

— 

5.24 

— 

3,83 

Total of above 

Value 

— 

4,90,55 

— 

5,56,57 

— 

6.38.28 

Grand total of exports incl. re-exports 

and other items 

Value * 

— 

13,53,87 

— 14,13,28 

— 

15,35,16 


he is 

too young 
to work 
for us 

but we are 
working 
for many 
like him 


ASPSEM1.24-A 


Who is he? An Indian child* Evary child in 
India. This one is named Chokhu. His life 
lies before him. His future will be shaped by 
others than himself. Among those working 
for his future are thousands of us at BEML. 


Our story started only in 1965, the year he 
was born. Our collaborators—M/s.Komatsu 
of Japan, who are the world's largest manu¬ 
facturers of earth moving equipment And 
M/s Le Tournesu Westmghouse of USA. 


But before Chokhu started crawling, our 
factory at Kolar was complete and our first 
Crawler Tractor had been delivered. Other 
BEML equipment like light and heavy 
bulldozers, and wheeled equipment such 
as Motor Graders, Scrapers and Rear Dump 
trucks soon followed to play their part in 
shaping and building a happy country. 



Earth movers were not our only contri¬ 
bution When we inaugurated the factory we 
also took over the Railcoach Division of 
Hindustan Aeronautics, which was set up in 
1947, to manufacture coaches in collaboration 
with M/s M A N of Germany We now 
supply 300 coaches per year to the Indian 
Railways all made with 90“ o indigenous 
material In co-ordination with their Research, 
Design A Standards Organisation we keep 
improving our coaches to provide maximum 
passenger comfort. So people like Chokhu 
can grow up in a world of spacious travel, 
through the length and breadth of the semi¬ 
continent in which we live 
Our growth has been rapid By the time 
Chokhu learned to toddle, our production 
was in full stride. To cope with sharply 
increasing Marketing A Sales work, we set up 
a special Commercial Division with an All 
India Network. This has Zonal officoa at 
Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Hyderibad. All 
the servicing of equipment is handled by the 
highly trained staff of our sales organisation, 
becked up by well equipped spare parts 
depots at Calcutta, Bombay and ogr KGF 
Factory 

This yeai Chokhu Is five, and so are we A 
full grown five, but growing still We look 
forward to the day when he and his generation 
will be old enough to work for us. Which 
means for you For the country. 



DUARAT 

EARTH MOVERS LTD. 
BANGALORE. 
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ITEMS SHOWING INCREASE IN EXPORTS 

(Values in Rs crores) 


SI. 

No. Iteim 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Increase! 
1970-71 ( : )in 
1970-71 
over 
1969-70 

I. Tea 

156.51 

124.50 

148.25 

i 23.25 

2. Iron Ore 

88.40 

94.62 

117.28 

: 22.66 

3. Engineering goods 

67.42 

89.52 

116.47 

: 26.95 

4. Iron and steel 

74.45 

77.20 

79.23 

i 2.03 

5. Cotton piece-goods 
-mill-made 

65.49 

62.44 

67.50 <5.06 

6 . Oil cakes 

49.47 

41.47 

55.42 

: 13.95 

7. Spices 

25.14 

34.49 

38.81 

: 4.32 

8 . Chemicals Sc allied 
products 

17.51 

22.19 

29.36 

, 7.17 

9. Sugar 

10.19 

8.58 

27.57 

! 18.99 

10. Coffee 

17.96 

19.62 

25.11 

I 5.49 

11 . Manganese ore 

13.86 

11.06 

13.98 -,2.92 

12. Mineral fuels, 

lubricants and related 
materials 

12.10 

9.49 

12.58 t 3.09 

13. Footwear made of 
leather Sc canvas 

9.11 

9.01 

11.25 

• 2.24 

14. Ferro-manganese Sc 
ferro-alloys 

4.48 

9.59 

11.39 -,1.80 

15. Gums, resins, 
balsams & lac 

8.10 

9.03 

10.32 -<1.29 


ITEMS SHOWING DECREASE IN EXPORTS 

(Value in Rs crores) 


si. 

No. Items 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Decrease 
(- -) in 
1970-71 1970-71 
over 
1969-70 

1. Jute manufactures 

2. Leather & leather 
manufactures cxclud- 

210.01 

26.65 

190.44 

-16.21 

ing footwear 

72.67 

81.54 

72.18 

—9.36 

3. Fruits & vegetables 

76.42 

76.00 

69.37 

—6.63 

(a) Cashew kernels 

60.93 

57.42 

52.07 

—5.35 

4. Handicrafts 

(a) Pearls, precious 
and semi-precious 

69.03 

73.29 

69.86 

-3.43 

stones 

5. Tobacco, unmanu¬ 

44.76 

43.88 

41.88 

—2.00 

factured 

33.16 

32.71 

31.40 

—1.31 

6 . Cotton yarn 

12.86 

23.12 

20.59 

—8.63 

7. Raw cotton 

8 . Fish and marine 

11.10 

14.69 

13.95 

-0.74 

products 

22.70 

31.47 

31.28 

—0.19 

9. Hides & skins, raw 

5.32 

3.45 

3.79 

—4.66 

10. Iron Sc steel scrap 

8.42 

8.94 

6.95 

—1.99 

11 . Groundnut seed 

12 . Handloom fabrics of 

7.02 

7.83 

5.62 

—2.21 

silk 

3.75 

5.24 

3.83 

—1.41 


PNB 

HELPED HIM 
MODERNISE 
HIS CLINIC 

PNB CAN HELP YOU TOO 

PNB has schemes to finance young medical 
graduates who want to establish clinics. 
PNB also finances expansion and 
modernisation of existing units. 



WHIT 

KIND OF LOAN 
AREYOU 
IN1RES1EDM? 



Contact our nearest branch 
for details. 

HUAI NATURAL IAJU 

In the service of the nation since 1895, 
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CATEGORY-WISE NUMBER AND VALUE OF IMPORT LICENCES ISSUED FROM 1968-69 TO 1971-72 






(I’pfo 28-8-71) 





(Rs lakhs) 

SI. 

No. 

Category 

1968-69 



1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-^2 

Upto (2-8-71) 

No. Value 

"••ST 

each 
cate¬ 
gory to 
total 
value 

No. 

Value 

~° : W 

each 
cate¬ 
gory to 
total 
value 

No. Value 

%agc 
of 
each 
cute- 
goiy to 
total 
value 

No 

\ alue 0 o agc 
of 
each 
cate¬ 
gory to 
total 
value 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

11 

12 

13 14 


1. Established importers (quota 
licensing and licensing under 
trade agreements with Afghanis¬ 
tan, Iran, Iraq, Muscat and 


Oman and Saudi Arabia) 

2. Actual users (Non-DGTD, 

20,422 

44,45 

4.71 

19,378 

43,83 

3 64 

19,561 

141,80 

2 56 

7,752 

16,15 

2.15 

non-SSI) 

12,103 

2,42,39 

25.66 

12.270 

3,01,15 

25 02 

14,633 

3,11.87 

19 09 

5.966 

1,40,89 

18,68 

3. Raw materials (DGTD units) 

5,489 

2,32,05 

24.57 

6.847 

2,74,78 

22 83 

8,323 

1,83,03 

23 57 

3,945 

1,29,52 

18 50 

4. Smal 1 Scale Industry 

19,697 

36,72 

3.89 

3,54,50 

65.57 

5.45 

52,649 

83.26 

5 10 

27,895 

37,40 

4.96 

5. Capital Goods 

766 

79.51 

8.42 

903 

70,57 

5 86 

1,553 

1.17.19 

7 17 

862 

99,23 

13.15 

6. H.E.P. 

114 

4,32 

0 46 

154 

2,63 

0.22 

187 

9,90 

0 61 

58 

75 

0.10 

7. E.P.S (erstwhile) 

585 

2.36 

0.25 

274 

82 

0 07 

66 

13 

neg 

6 

2 

neg. 

8. Read. Exporters 

9. Adnoc Licences 

18,147 

61,39 

6 50 

24,833 

85.92 

7.14 

27,282 

94.74 

5 80 

9,865 

33,23 

4.41 

625 

18,70 

1 98 

491 

26,08 

2 17 

586 

19.29 

1 18 

261 

437 

0.58 

10. C.C.Ps 

4,349 

38,77 

4.10 

5,148 

43,61 

3 62 

6.058 

32.86 

2 01 

1,867 

11,65 

0.54 

11. State Trading Agencies 

2,114 

1,50,46 

15 93 

4.070 

2.42.80 

20.17 

3,661 

4,44,56 

27 21 

1,293 

2,21,33 

29.34 

12. D.GS. &D. 

669 

5,07 

0.54 

730 

6.38 

0 53 

531 

5,44 

0 33 

261 

1.95 

0.26 

13. Railway Contracts 

445 

18.88 

2 00 

573 

10,74 

0 89 

546 

25,98 

1.59 

279 

10,46 

1.39 

14. N.D.R.S. 

14 

15 

0.02 




— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15. Govt, or against Govt. Contracts 

645 

2,74 

0 29 

600 

22,06 

1 83 

649 

55,02 

3 37 

331 

34,03 

4.51 

16. Co-operative Societies 

29 

4 

neg 

1 

4 

neg 

4 

2 

neg 

4 

11 

0.01 

17. Sole Agents 

21 

49 

0.05 

4 

4 

neg 


- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18. Replacement Licences 

782 

1,64 

0 17 

1,063 

2,06 

0 17 

955 

2,41 

0,50 

360 

74 

0 10 

19. Blanket Licences 

91 

4,34 

0 46 

J21 

4.44 

0 37 

119 

4,19 

0 26 

59 

3.32 

0.31 

20. NewComcrs 

65 

5 

neg. 

36 

12 

0 01 

29 

11 

neg 

14 

13 

0.01 

21. Others 

— 

— 

— 

12 

9 

0 01 

11 

8 

neg 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

87,172 

9,44,52 

too 00 

00 

O' 

Cl 

1.20,373 

100 00 13,73,92 16,33.80 100 00 61.098 

7.54,28 100 OOj 


SHRIRAM CHEMICALS 


doesn’t have jobs for 



Actually speaking the Shriram 
Chemicals complex employs only 
about 3,000 people. But we keep 
over 50,000 employed. All over tne 
country there are hundreds of manu¬ 
facturers of PVC finished products 
made from Shriram PVC resins and 
compounds, transporters who carry 
Shriram Urea and Shriram PVC to 
their users, distributors and dealers, 
field workers and all those employed 
in the industries that use the chemi¬ 
cals manufactured at our plants. ^ 


But what we manufacture keeps them 
employed. 


All this deployment of man-power 
is making its impact *on the nation's 
economy. Another contribution of 
Shriram Chemicals. 


' AtYAfts-sct-tam 


PROMISE OF PLENTY WITH 











Exclusive 19 
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r Here l 
B ata Exclusive 
^designed especially* 
for young men who 
insist on real foot comfort 
and step-ahead styling They 
are fashioned of selected, supple 

leathers, the famous Exclusive construction _ 

gives them a lightfooted flexibility_^ 

second to none. Visit your nearby ff/WffMt 
Bata Store today and sample a pair. 


Exclusive 32 
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INFLOW OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE : GROSS AND NET 

(Rs crores) 


Items 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

(Provisional 

I. Gross aid disbursement of which : 

1196 

903 

866 

m 

(a) PL 480 food aid* 

285 

131 

136 

O 

(b) PL 480 Non-food aid* 

57 

27 

33 

32 

(c) Other food aid 

45 

55 

19 

36 

II. Gross aid excluding food aid 

866 

717 

711 

670 

III. Total debt servicing 

333 

375 

412 

435 

(a) Amortisation payments 

211 

236 

268 

283 

(b) Interest payments 

122 

139 

144 

152 

IV. Net aid flow (I—III) 

863 

528 

454 

334 

V. Net aid flow exclusive of food aid (II— III) 

533 

342 

299 

235 


♦Include assistance by way of imports under rupee payment terms and under convertible currency credits. 


LOANS AND GRANTS RECEIVED BY GOVERNMEMENT OF INDIA (Counlry-wise) 

LOANS LOANS (Contd) GRANTS 

(Rs crores) (Rs crores) (Rs crores) 


S.No. Country/source Value of loan 
agreements sig¬ 
ned as on 
April 30, 1971 


A. Loans repayable directly in 
Foreign currency 


1. Austria 

21.38 

2. Belgium 

9.54 

3. Canada 

284.65 

4. Denmark 

12.00 

5. Federal Republic of 
Germany 

871.92 

6. France 

93.92 

7. Italy 

16 68 

8. Japan 

388 38 

9. Netherlands 

57.14 

10. Norway 

1.58 

11. Sweden 

35.96 

12. Switzerland 

36 02 

13. UK 

858.69 

14. United States of 

America 

2524.58 

15. Kuwait 

46.15 

16. Bahrain 

10.60 

17. Qatar 

12.88 

18. IBRD 

439.67 

19. IDA 

970.56 

Total—A : Loans re¬ 
payable directly in 
foreign currency 

6692.30 


S.No. Country/ 
source 


Value of loan 
agreements sig¬ 
ned as on 
April 30, 1971 


B. Loans repayable through ex¬ 
port of goods 


1. Bulgaria 

9.75 

2. Czechoslovakia 

96.20 

3. Hungary 

12.50 

4. Poland 

56.85 

5. USSR 

1021.13 ■ 

6 Yugoslavia 

28 58 

Toiai-B . Loans repay¬ 
able through Export 

of Goods 

1225.01 

Total loans payable in 

foreign currency 

791.73 

C. Loans repayable In rupees 

1. Denmark 

1.50 

2. USA : 

(i) Other than PL 480 

rupee loans 

445.59 

(/i) PL 480 rupee loans 

1537.82 

TOTAL-C : Loans repyablc 

in Rs 

1984.91 

Grand Total (AH B +C) 

9902.22 


S. No. Country/source Amount 

authorised 


L Australia 65.82 

2. Austria 116 

3. Britain 11.13 

4. Canada 426.97 

5. Czechoslovakia 0.63 

6. Denmark 0.84 

7. Federal Republic of 

Germany 21.82 

8. France 1 • 43 

9. Japan °- 76 

10. Netherlands I • 42 

11. Norway 11.56 

12. Sweden K.75 

13. USSR 1015 

14. USA * 7 24 70 

15. I'm d Foundation 37.15 


Total 1324.29 


•Includes rupee grants from the 
counterpart rupees generated by aid 
for food and other agricultural commo¬ 
dities—Rs 372.1 crores. 

Source : Lok Sabha, 
(unstarred question No. 1931 
for July 11, 1971). 
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AMOUNTS SO FAR PAID BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOWARDS REPAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL ANn 
PAYMENT OF INTEREST DURING THE CURRENT YEAR, l.e., UPTO MAY 1971 AND ESTIMATED PAYMENT^ 
DURING THE REMAINING MONTHS OF 1971-72 and upto 1974-75 

___ (Rs crores) 

From June J971- 

SI. UptoMay 1971 toMarch, 1972 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


No. Coimtry/sourcc 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

Inte¬ 

rest 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

Inte¬ 

rest 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

Inte¬ 

rest 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

Inte¬ 

rest 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

Inte¬ 

rest 











- — -— 

A. Loans repayable directly in 
foreiga currency 

l. Austria 

— 

— 

1.44 

0.49 

1.60 

0..48 

1.60 

0.43 

1.70 

0.38 

2. Belgium 

— 

— 

— 

0.18 

0.19 

0.20 

0.19 

0.23 

0.29 

0.23 

3. Canada 

0.09 

0.05 

1.38 

3.28 

3.73 

3.43 

3.73 

3.14 

3.73 

2 8*> 

4. Denmark 

— 

— 

0.20 

— 

0.20 

— 

0.20 

-. 

0.20 


5. Federal Republic of Germany 

— 

— 

31.02 

19.95 

32.90 

19.98 

38.17 

17.89 

37.37 

15.97 

6. Italy 

— 

0.08 

0.12 

0.11 

0.12 

0.30 

0.58 

0.39 

0.88 

0.37 

7. France 

0.09 

0.21 

1.89 

1.72 

3.63 

2.69 

4.89 

3.58 

6.08 

3 85 

8. Japan 

— 

— 

22.26 

15.34 

28.05 

17.54 

31.22 

17.01 

33.35 

15.95 

9. Netherlands 

0.71 

— 

— 

1.35 

0.85 

1.35 

1.21 

1.45 

1.2J 

1.55 

10. Norway 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



11. Sweden 

— 

— 

— 

0.19 

— 

0.42 

— 

0.54 

0.11 

0.68 

12. Switzerland 

0.37 

— 

2.34 

1.47 

2.73 

1.49 

2.78 

1.51 

2.64 

I 52 

13. UK 

7.77 

6.62 

12.70 

11.12 

21.20 

19.74 

23.87 

18.63 

24.82 

17.46 

14. United States of America 

0.59 

1.55 

27.43 

29.72 

35.85 

32.58 

38.59 

32.38 

39.72 

31.35 

15. Kuwait 

— 

— 

4.34 

0.26 

1.08 

0.05 

— 

_ 



16. Bahrain 

— 

— 

0.71 

0.17 

0.71 

0.13 

0.71 

0.10 

0.71 

0.07 

17. Qatar 

— 

— 

0.94 

0.41 

0.94 

0.36 

0.94 

0.31 

0.94 

0.26 

18. IBRD 

1.30 

1.75 

21.73 

13.42 

21.10 

14.39 

18.18 

13 59 

19.23 

12.67 

19. IDA 

— 

0.75 

0.49 

5.41 

1.16 

6.71 

2.12 

6.99 

3.13 

7.13 

TOTAL-A-—Loans repayable di- 











rectly in foreign 

currency 

10.92 

11.01 

128.99 

104.59 

156.04 

121.84 

168.98 

118.17 

176.11 

112.26 

B. Loans repayable through export 











of goods 

1. Bulgaria 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Neg. 

Neg. 

Neg. 

Neg. 

0.01 

Neg 

2. Czechoslovakia 

0.71 

— 

7.05 

1.31 

7.65 

1.11 

7.76 

0.92 

7.13 

0.74 

3. Hungary 


— 

2.75 

— 

Neg. 

Neg. 

Neg. 

Neg. 

0.01 

Neg. 

4 Poland 

— 

— 

0.59 

3.13 

0.56 

3.73 

0.47 

3.28 

0.39 

5. USSR 

— 

— 

31.40 

9.46 

50.27 

9.20 

48.60 

8.17 

48.76 

7.11 

6. Yugoslavia 

0.35 

— 

3.32 

0.46 

2.69 

0.39 

1.99 

0.31 

1.77 

0.25 

TOTAL-B -Loans repayable 











through export of 

goods 

1.06 

— 

44.52 

11.82 

63.74 

11.26 

62.08 

9.87 

60.96 

8.49 

Total loans repayable in foreign 
currency 

11.98 

11.01 

173.51 

116.41 

219.78 

133.10 

231.06 

128.04 

237.07 

120.75' 

C. Loans repayable in rupees 

1. Denmark 

0.14 

0.05 

0.14 

0.05 

0.28 

0.09 

0.28 

0.07 

0.28 

0.06 

2. USA : 

(i) other than PL 480 rupee 

loan 

2.89 

1.13 

18.12 

8.99 

20.63 

9.41 

21.15 

8.54 

18.76 

7.68 

(ii) PL 480 rupee loans 

1.24 

6.81 

4.12 

27.79 

6.48 

34.40 

7.60 

34.20 

8.77 

33.94 


TOTAL-C—Loans repayable la 


rupees 

4.27 

7.99 

22.38 

36.83 

27.39 

43.90 

29.03 

42.31 

27.81 

41.68 

GRAND TOTAL (A fB +C) 

16.25 

19.00 

195.89 

153.24 

247.17 

177.00 

260.09 

170.85 

264.88 

162.43 


Source : Lok Sabha, (Unstarred question No. 1931 for July 11,1971). 
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On 17th April 1899 the day we ware 
born we lit our Alladin s lamp 
and changed the life of Calcutta. 
Cone were the old days of oil lamps and 
punkhawallas. . In came power and 
energy from India's first steam station., 
our own Power Station at Emambag 
Lana... then from Coasipore 
Generating Station in 1912. Southern 
Generating Station in 1926. Mulaiore 
Generating Station in 1939 and 
New Cossipore Generating Station 
Gl 1949...Every pulse beat of Calcutta is 
^Viicorded at Victoria House... In 1899 
wo sold 2 million units...this year 


2600 million units thro*780.000 meters... 
We read a meter every second 
of the working day and we send out a 
bill every 1 6 seconds of the working 
day... We shall be hero through the 
Seventies to supply as much power as 
Calcuttans want in their homes. 
in their factories... at their offices . Wa 
are proud of our past contribution to the 
development of Calcutta's domestic and 
industrial complex...We are confident 
of meeting the challenge of the 
Seventies... Graa ter Calcutta is assured 
of a "lighter" and brighter future. 




THE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Victoria House Calcutta*1. 
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With Best Compliments 
From 

Mis. CHEMFERT 

PRODUCTS & SERVICES 

1629, Sector 18-D, CHANDIGARH. 

Phone : 24374 

Distributors : 

(1) Gujarat State Fertilizers Co, Ltd. 
For UREA, Ammonium Sulphate, D.A.P. 

(2) Harshodray Pvt. Ltd., Bombay 

"ANSAR-529" Weediclde 

(3) May & Baker, Bombay 
••PLANOFIX" Plant Hormone 


The hand that spun the batsmen out 
also handles your bank account 

B. S. CHANDRASEKHAR 



AT PLAY AJ WORK 

SYNDICATE BANK 



Lag spin googly bowler Chandrasekhar who had the magic fioures 
of 18 1-3-88-6 at Kennlngton Oval London, on 23 8-1971 works as 
an Officer of Syndicate Bank at its Cantonment Branch, Bangalore 


musmY 


FROM 


FORK-LIFT TRUCKS 




wau‘HYDRA TORK’ TRANSMISSION 
•nd *CARBON PILE CONTROL 


Manufactured In technical collaboration with 
CLARK EQUIPMENT AG.U9.A-a world 
leader In Materials Handling Equipment 


ELECTRIC PORK-LIFT 
TRUCK (with cushion tyres) 
Model—EC 4# 


• ♦INSTANT, POSITIVE 
CARBON-PILE CONTROL 

• FUME-FREE OPERATION 

• LESS-OPERATOR 
FATIOU8 

• BETTER SUITED FOR 
HAZARDOUS AREAS 

e IDEAL FOR IN-PLANT 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


DIESEL 

FORK-LIFT TRUCK 

(with pneumatlc/eelld tyres) 
Model—OCV-4S ^ 

(capacity^OOO Kq ) and 

(capacity 2900 Kg) 

• POWER STEERING! 

FOR FATIGUE-FREE 
OPERATION 

• *‘HYORATORK* 
TRANSMISSION 
WITH TORQUE 
CONVERTER 

• UNEQUALLED FOR 
HANOLING HEAVY 
LOAOS ON UNPAVED 


For fuller porticu/ori. write to 


Hi Capacity rattngt reckoned at 600 nun load centre. 
I^vfrtee entertained for intermediate cepacitlee 
M tBriaSaas In uprtghtt* 




S Boyce Mfg Co. P Ltd . Latbaug, Pare!, Bombay 12. 


Branches: Calcutta New Delhi • Madras • Hydarabad • Kas pitt 
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FOREIGN COLLABORATION IN INDIAN INDUSTRIES (County-wise) 


Country 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 
















(Jan 
















June) 

UK 

17 

34 

52 

120 

126 

79 

70 

105 

60 

44 

50 

19 

34 

39 

36 

USA 

6 

4 

10 

61 

77 

57 

67 

78 

48 

42 

34 

36 

18 

41 

29 

West Germany 

2 

6 

13 

58 

67 

42 

48 

68 

44 

41 

24 

22 

28 

28 

33 

Japan 

1 

3 

8 

39 

30 

24 

32 

35 

26 

18 

21 

12 

17 

15 

26 

Switzerland 

— 

2 

1 

13 

19 

19 

19 

19 

18 

10 

6 

6 

7 

30 

6 

France 

2 

1 

2 

9 

16 

14 

16 

11 

12 

11 

9 

S 

n 

7 

12 

Italy 

4 

4 

4 

9 

13 

11 

6 

8 

7 

3 

6 

3 


8 

3 

East Germany 

- 

- 

1 

5 

4 

5 

10 

24 

6 

3 

2 

*) 

s 

S 

1 

Holland 

1 



6 

10 

7 

4 

5 

-» 

3 

4 

-l 

3 

3 

4 

Sweden 

1 


1 

13 


6 

1 

6 

3 

3 


4 


3 

2 

Denmark 




6 

4 

2 

3 

9 

1 

1 

1 

4 


1 

2 

Czechoslovakia 




6 

5 

1 

S 

4 

3 

3 

I 

4 

1 

S 

1 

Austria 



1 

3 

5 

4 


S 

1 

-s 

2 



3 

1 

Belgium 




4 

2 

4 

3 

5 


3 

1 

1 


1 

-» 

Poland 




1 

6 


3 

4 


2 






Canada 


1 


1 

3 

6 


3 

1 




-> 


1 

Hungary 




1 

2 

"T 


3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Yugoslavia 





1 

1 

3 


l 

3 

1 

T 




Finland 




T 

1 

1 







1 

1 


Otliei s 

47 

48 

53 

23 

12 

13 

6 

9 

6 

3 

9 

5 

4 

9 

6 

Total 

81 

103 

150 

380 

403 

298 

298 

403 

242 

202 

182 

131 

135 

183 

166 


B 


IVE ARE NOTONG 
\ MERE CITADEK 
OF MONEY! 



Today we are a socio - economic 
institution, playing our role in achieving 
economic independence to our millions 

We do many things besides dealing 
with money Our every Branch 
functions as co-extensions of people's 
aspirations for better living We labour 
at farms and factories, we work at ports 
to earn foreign exchange for the country, 
we encourage higher education and 
technical mastery In all these varied 
fields, we know that money is not 
everything. And this makes Central a 
different bank 

Join us at Central in this 
nation-building activity. 



CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA 

HEAD OFFICE MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, BOMBAY-1 ■ 
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Prices 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


1970 1971* 


C enti c 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-7C 

) 1970-71 

Aug. 

Apl. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 






(Base : 

1949=100) 







All-India 

169 

191 

213 

212 

215 

226 

227 

224 

224 

227 

231 

236 






(Base : 

1960=100) 







All-India 



— 

174** 

‘ 177 

186 

187 

184 

184 

187 

190 

194 

Ahmedabtid 

130 

148 

168 

165 

169 

176 

174 

173 

173 

176 

178 

181 

Alwayc 

145 

158 

183 

198 

197 

198 

198 

190 

190 

200 

200 

203 

Asansol 

140 

145 

168 

176 

178 

189 

190 

187 

186 

189 

192 

1% 

tiangaloie 

144 

159 

172 

180 

183 

186 

186 

188 

190 

191 

192 

193 

Bhavnagar 

132 

153 

173 

176 

178 

186 

188 

189 

187 

186 

188 

193 

Bombay 

130 

147 

162 

167 

175 

182 

181 

186 

186 

188 

189 

(90 

Calcutta 

131 

148 

163 

170 

172 

182 

185 

176 

176 

179 

184 

189 

Coimbatore 

132 

144 

151 

147 

154 

164 

165 

167 

169 

172 

174 

178 

Delhi 

136 

152 

172 

178 

185 

199 

199 

205 

202 

208 

211 

216 

Dighboi 

138 

160 

198 

185 

180 

189 

192 

182 

184 

184 

186 

191 

Gwalior 

139 

160 

191 

179 

184 

191 

196 

187 

188 

193 

197 

200 

Howrah 

137 

154 

178 

181 

176 

186 

187 

182 

182 

184 

187 

189 

Hyderabad 

140 

158 

167 

173 

185 

189 

189 

187 

186 

191 

192 

195 

Jamshedpui 

136 

158 

183 

171 

170 

183 

188 

180 

189 

185 

188 

191 

Madras 

134 

144 

151 

150 

160 

170 

170 

172 

171 

174 

180 

182 

Maduuii 

128 

142 

146 

148 

160 

177 

175 

180 

181 

186 

190 

193 

Monghyr 

15 J 

187 

215 

185 

188 

205 

207 

195 

192 

192 

204 

211 

MundaLi) am 

138 

152 

173 

186 

191 

197 

198 

190 

188 

198 

194 

202 

Nagpur 

138 

148 

164 

166 

176 

187 

187 

184 

184 

187 

189 

193 

Saharanpui 

141 

163 

188 

176 

181 

186 

185 

189 

189 

190 

192 

193 

Sholapur 

128 

150 

165 

167 

176 

185 

183 

186 

185 

, 191 

197 

203 


Provisional “•Average for eight months from August 1968 to March 1969. Source ■ Labour Bureau 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR URBAN NON-MANUAL EMPLOYEES 

(Base : 1960=100) 


1970 1971* 


C eiilie 

1 %5-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

July 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

All-Indui 

132 

146 

159 

161 

167 

174 

175 

174 

174 

175 

176 

178 

Bombay 

132 

142 

153 

156 

162 

168 

168 

166 

169 

170 

172 

173 

Delhi-New Delhi 

131 

142 

154 

162 

168 

174 

174 

176 

176 

175 

176 

179 

Calcutta 

126 

139 

152 

156 

162 

170 

170 

168 

168 

168 

172 

174 

Madras 

Hyderabad- 

133 

147 

154 

154 

16! 

175 

174 

181 

181 

181 

181 

183 

Secunderabad 

133 

147 

155 

159 

167 

174 

175 

175 

173 

173 

175 

176 

Bangaloie 

133 

145 

156 

160 

164 

172 

170 

175 

175 

176 

177 

177 

Lucknow 

132 

146 

159 

156 

161 

166 

166 

168 

168 

166 

169 

171 

Ahmednbad 

131 

146 

160 

162 

168 

171 

173 

167 

167 

168 

168 

171 

Jaipur 

133 

150 

162 

168 

176 

183 

189 

181 

181 

180 

182 

186 

Patna 

139 

160 

179 

174 

180 

191 

192 

188 

185 

184 

187 

191 

Srinagar 

134 

143 

160 

167 

174 

184 

179 

190 

189 

188 

187 

187 

Trivandrum 

131 

146 

165 

168 

172 

178 

176 

177 

178 

178 

179 

180 

Cuttack-Bhubaneswar 142 

154 

164 

167 

169 

176 

175 

175 

174 

175 

178 

181 

Bhopal 

133 

144 

166 

166 

172 

180 

181 

181 

181 

181 

181 

186 

Chandigarh 

129 

143 

155 

164 

171 

178 

179 

178 

178 

178 

179 

180 

Shillong 

123 

134 

155 

163 

(64 

166 

168 

166 

171 

171 

172 

173 


♦Provisional. 


Source: C.S.O. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUB-GROUPS (1961-62 100)_ 














l ,ist week/week ended 

All 

Total 




Food 

articles 




Saturday 

Com- 


- 

- 

_ 


— 

- 

. - 


_ 


modi- 


Food- C ereals 

Pulses 

bruits 

Milk 

Ldiblc 

Fish, 

Sugai 

Otheis 


ties 


grains 



and 

and 

oils 

eggs. 

and 








vege- 

milk 


and 

allied 








tables 

pro- 


meat 

pro- 








ducts 



ducts 


Weights 

1000 

413 

148 

121 

27 

23 

61 

54 

20 

65 

42 

1965-66 

137.5 

150.3 

159.2 

154 

180 

146 

143 

170 

178 

131 

124 

1966-67 

158.9 

187.9 

207.7 

196 

259 

178 

167 

206 

197 

186 

129 

1967-68 

160.3 

194.3 

206.7 

194 

265 

169 

185 

144 

212 

266 

126 

1968-69 

165.1 

186.5 

192.9 

190 

205 

170 

198 

184 

?88 

190 

152 

1969-70 

175.7 

199.8 

214 4 

207 

248 

191 

200 

220 

204 

156 

194 

1970-71 

J80.6 

199.8 

200 3 

194 

228 

194 

215 

2J0 

212 

189 

178 

* 

Last week/week ended 

Liquoi 

Fuel, 



Industrial law 

materials 




Saturday 


and 

power. 

- 



_ 






tobacco 

light, 

Total 

Fibres Oil-seeds 

Minerals 

Othei s 




lubricants 









Weights 


25 

61 


121 

41 


52 

4 


24 

1965-66 


133.1 

130.7 


143.6 

128 


168 

115 


121 

1966-67 


132.6 

135.6 


165 6 

129 


209 

136 


139 

1967-68 


166.7 

146.7 


141.4 

127 


149 

135 


151 

1968-69 


215.4 

152.9 


171.6 

160 


186 

136 


165 

1969-70 


188.2 

160. r 


185 8 

161 


218 

135 


167 

1970-71 


184.9 

162.7 


191.1 

192 


205 

141 


167* 


Last week/week ended 

t'hcmi- Machinery & transport 

Total 

Inter¬ 

Total 

Textiles 

Metal 

Non- 

Saturday 

cals 


equipment 



medi¬ 



pro¬ 

meta- 



— 

_ - 

— — — 

— 


ate 



ducts 

lic 



Total 

ricc- 

Non¬ 

Trans¬ 


pro¬ 




pro¬ 




trical 

electrical 

port 


ducts 




ducts 




machi¬ 

■ machi¬ 

equip¬ 










nery 

nery 

ment 







Weights 

7 

79 

19 

39 

21 

294 

57 

237 

113 

38 

15 

1965-66 

133.0 

120 4 

125 

119 

118 

123.5 

129.8 

122.0 

123 

125 

124 

1966-07 

150.9 

130 2 

135 

128 

130 

130.3 

148.4 

125 9 

123 

128 

122 

1967-68 

161.8 

132.1 

135 

132 

130 

130 3 

143.9 

127 0 

123 

139 

124 

1968-69 

177.2 

133 2 

134 

134 

132 

138.8 

149.2 

136 2 

135 

149 

130 

1969-70 

193.4 

140.2 

136 

145 

135 

148.9 

174.1 

142.8 

141 

158 

135 

1970-71 

187.2 

151.5 

149 

161 

137 

160.5 

184.7 

154.6 

160 

167 

146 

Last week/week ended 

-- 


— 


Finished products 


- 

- 

- 













^aiuraay 










■ - 

r 



Chemical 

Leather 

Rubber 

Paper 

Oil cakes 

Miscellaneous 



products 

products 

products 

products 



products 

Weights 


27 


9 

10 


10 


8 


7 

1965-66 


133 


100 

126 


106 


159 


113 

1966-67 


125 


101 

146 


107 


196 


120 

1967-68 


128 


100 

148 


106 


165 


120 

1968-69 


133 


94 

156 


113 


176 


120 

1969-70 


142 


92 

158 


120 


208 


120 

1970-71 


149 


92 

156 


125 


179* 


123 


''Estimated Source • Office of the Economic Adviser to the Go\ eminent of India 
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MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIC 












(In lakhs of rupees) 




Currently with the public 

Deposit money with the public 

Vatiations in money 

Friday 

Money 

Total 

Notes 

CircuIa- 

CircuIa- 

Cash 

Total 

Net 

Other Total 

Supply Deposit 


supply 

(3 !-4H 

in 

tion of 

tion of 

on hand 


demand 

deposits 

currency money 


(2-i 7) 

5 -6) 

eircula- 

rupee 

small 

with 


deposits 

with 





lion 

coin 

coins 

banks 


ofbank 

Reserve Bank 





(a) 

cot 

(O 

( d> 


(c) 

(0 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

U " ”IT 

1960-61 

2.868,6] 

2,098,05 

1,941,57 

141,69 

71,02 

49,79 

770,56 

757,10 

13,46 + 199.16E 

+ 167,19 +31,97£ 

1965-66 

4.529,39 

3,034,28 

2.823,19 

183,82 

105,47 

76,09 

1,495,10 

1,478,38 

16,72 +449,11 

+265,23 1-183,87" j 

1966-67 

4,949,96 

3,196,80 

2,976,60 

199,60 

112,47 

90,14 

1,753,16 

1,711,75 

41,51 H 420,57 

+ 162,52 4 258,06 

1967-68 

5,350,07 

3,376,08 

3,150,79 

198,82 

118,51 

92,05 

1,973,99 

1,917,66 

656,32 J 400.ll 

+179,28 4-220,83 

1968-69 

5,779,25 

3,681,97 

3,433,50 

222,08 

118,47 

112,09 

2,097,28 

2,016,41 

80,88 +429,18 

+305,89 +123,29 

1969-70 

6,386,54 

4.010,34 

3,799,39 

233,16 

127,06 

149,27 

2,376.20 

2,318,30 

57,90 +607,29 

4-328,37 f 378,93 

1970*71 

7,134,81* 

4,379,84' 

4,168,60 

247,17 

132,07* 

168,00* 

2,754,97* 

711,14* 

43,83* +748,27* 

4 369,50* 1- 378,77’ 

January J971 











February 











March 

7,134,81* 

4,379,84* 

4,168,60 

247,17 

132,07* 

168,00* 

2,754,97 

2,711,14 

43,83 -! 97,30 

+56,14* 4 41,1.7 

April 

7,275,70* 

4,507,42* 

4,287,78 

252,60 

132,08* 

165,04* 

2,768,28 

2,717,52 

50,76 +140,89* 

4 -127,58* 4 13,31’ 

May 

7,350.94* 

4,538,26 

4,326,49 

258,33 

132,07* 

178,63* 

2,812,68* 

2,775,24 

37,44 +75,24* 

+30.84* : 44.40- 

June „ 

7,452,25* 

4,589,15* 

4,385,82 

260,19 

132,06* 

188,91* 

2,863,09* 

2,830,85 

32,24 +101,31 

+50,89 1 50.41 

July 

7,319,87* 

4,450.57* 

4,233,90 

253,86 

132,08* 

169,26* 

2,869,30* 

2,845,50 

23,80 —132,38 

-138,58 +6,21 

August 

7,337,66* 

4.434,96* 

4,217,10 

252,46 

132,08* 

166,67* 

2,902,70* 

2,852,84 

49,86 4 17,79 

—-15,61 +33,40 


Note : -Data from August 1967 onwards do not include the adjustment on account of balances held at treasuries No adjustments have been 
made for net inward or outward movements of currency, (a) Net of the return of about Rs 43 crores of India notes from Pakistan awaiting adjust¬ 
ment. (b) Estimated, (c) Figures are as on last day of the ycar/month. Excluding balances held in small coins depots. Excludes balances held at 
treasuries also uplo Mirch 1962. id) Relating to scheduled commercial, non-sdtedulcd commercial and state co-operative banks, (e) Relating 
to net demand deposits of scheduled commercial banks and to net demand liabilities of state co-operative banks. (fj Excluding balances held on 
I.M.F. Account No. 1. Reserve Bank of India Employees' Provident Fund, Pension Fund and Co-operative Guarantee Fund and some extraordinan 
items. £ Derived from comparable estimates. {-Includes ten rupee Mahatma Gandhi centenary commemorative coin from October 1969 and F A (i 
ten rupee coin from October 1970 * Provisional. 


INDIA'S FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 


1 nd ol 

Gold* 

l 

SDRs 

•y 

In Rupees lakhs 

Foreign Total Variu- 
ex- Re- tions 

change serves over the 
(1+2+3) year 
previous 
month 

3 4 5 

Transactions witli 

IMF 

Draw- ^ Repur- 
ings chases 

6 7 

Gold 

8 

In millions of US dollars 

SDRs Foreign Total 
ex- re- 

changes serve 
(8 + 9+ 
10) 

9 10 It 

Transactions with 

IMF 

varia---— . 

lions Draw- Repur- 

over mgs chases 

tile 
previ¬ 
ous 
year, 
months 

12 13 ‘ 14 
















1960-6! 

117,76 

- 

185,85 

303,51 

—59,25 


10,71 

247 

... 

391 

638 

—124 

. _ 

22.5 

1965-66 

115,89 

— 

182,09 

297,98 

+48,30 

65,46 

35,71 

243 

— 

383 

626 

+ 101 

137.5 

75.0 

1966.67 

182,53 


295,91 

478,44 

1 180,46 

89,29 

43,09 

243 

- 

395 

638 

+ 12 

187.5 

57.5 

1967-68 

182,53 

— 

356,02 

538.55 

+ 60,11 

67,58 

43,23 

243 


475 

718 

+80 

90.0 

57.5 

1968*69 

182,53 


314,17 

576,70 

! 38,15 


58,50 

243 

— 

526 

769 

+ 51 


78.0 

1969-70 

182,53 

92,05 

546,37 

820,95 

i 244,25 


125,36 

243 

123 

729 

1,095 

+326 

..... 

167.0 

1970-71 

182,53 

111,69 

438,12 

732,34 

•88,61 

... 

154,00 

243 

149 

584 

976 

-119 

, _ 

205.0 

August 1970 

182,53 

58,59 

572,91 

814,33 

—8,11 



243 

79 

764 

1,086 

—11 

_ 


September 1970 

182,53 

58,89 

569,05 

810,47 

—3,86 


- 

243 

79 

759 

1,081 

—5 



October 1970 

182,53 

58,89 

603,21 

844,63 

1-34,16 

-- 

— 

243 

79 

804 

1,126 

+45 


„. 

November 1970 

182,53 

59,39 

592,39 

834,31 

—10,32 


-- 

243 

79 

790 

1,112 

-14 

_ _ 

. . 

December 1970 

182,83 

33,14 

523,03 

738,70 

—95,61 


52,59 

243 

44 

698 

985 

—127 

_ 

70.0 

January 1971 

182.53 

121,55 

492,82 

796,90 

, 58,20 


7,50 

243 

162 

657 

1,062 

+77 

_ 

20.0 

February 

182,53 

128,56 

469,99 

781,08 

—15,82 

- 

- - 

243 

171 

627 

1,041 

-21 

... 

, 

March 

182,53 

111,69 

438,12 

732,34 

-48,74 

- 

41,35 

243 

149 

584 

976 

—65 


55.0 

April 

182.53 

111,04 

480,08 

773,65 

+ 41,31 


- 

243 

148 

641 

10,32 

+ 56 

. _ 

_ 

May 

182,53 

111,04 

495,97 

789.54 

+ 15.89 


- 

243 

148 

662 

1,053 

+21 

. . 


June „ 

182,53 

111,04 

493,55 

787.12 

—2,42 


-- 

243 

148 

659 

1,050 

■-3 

_ . 


July „ 

182,53 

111,04 

491,69 

785,26 

—1,86 


- 

243 

148 

656 

1,047 

—3 

_ 

_ 

August M 

182,53 

111,04 

487,59 

781,16 

- 4,10 

• - 

. 

243 

148 

651 

1,042 

—5 


— 


1. Gold has been valued at Rs 53 58 per 10 grams upto May 1966 and at Rs 84.39 per 10 grams thereafter. 

2. Includes foreign assets of the Reserve Bank and government balances held abroad. Holdings of Canadian dollars since June J970 are valued 
at the monthly averages of buying and selling rates in New York and those of Ducstclicmark since May 1971 and of Yen since August 1971 arc 
valued at the monthly averages of buying and selling rates in London. 

3. Movement in reserves : increase ( {-{/decrease (- ). * Provisional. 
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WHEN 
YOU MEET 
THIS SIGN. 


you have entered the wonderful world of Oberoi 
a star-studded galaxy of hotels in Asia 

_ Asia is the more enchanting for Oberoi Hotels _ 

INDIA . Oberoi Intercontinental, New Delhi. Oberoi Maidens, Delhi, Oberoi Palace, Srinagar. ^ 
Oberoi Mount View, Chandigarh. Oberoi Clarkes and Oberoi Cecil, Simla. Oberoi Grand, Calcutta. <o 
Oberoi Mount Everest, Darjeeling. Oberoi Palm Beach, Gopalpur-on-Sea. 3 

Oberoi Sheraton (opening July 1072), Bombay. £ 

NEPAL : Soaltee Oberoi. Kathmandu. SINGAPORE : Oberoi imperial, Singapore. £ 


Cables : INDCORP Telephones : 26474 & 28743 

THE PUNJAB STATE SMALL INDUSTRIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

(A State Government Undertaking) 

29, Show Room, Madhya Mara, Sector 7, P.B. No. 11, Chandigarh. 

We Like pleasure in introducing ourselves as one of 
the Merchant Exporter for Machine tool parts. Cycle parts, 
Sewing Machine parts. Hand Tools. Auto Parts, Builders 
Hardware, Pipe Fittings and water fittings, etc. etc. manu¬ 
factured hv the small scale industrial units in the State of 
Punjab. The exports of the various small scale industrial 
un : ts in the Punjab State hascbccn rising every \car and the 
total exports made by these units during the year 1970-71 
are given below : 


No. Products 

Appx. value in lacs 

1. Machine Tools 

Rs. 

43.77 

7. Bicjclc & Parts 

Rs. 

357.79 

3. Sewing Machines 

Rs. 

“■>0.07 

4. Other Engg. Goods 

Rs. 

798 93 

5. Automobile Parts 

Rs. 

31.83 

6. Electrical Goods 

Rs. 

76.08 

7. Cotton Textile 

Rs. 

53.93 

8. Hosiery Goods 

Rs. 

1000.00 

9. Sports Goods 

Rs. 

39.27 

IP. Drugs and Chemicals 

Rs. 

14.45 

11. Food Products 

Rs. 

17.61 

12. Hides and Skins 

Rs. 

21.55 

13. Shoes 

Rs. 

3.40 

We have undertaken the export of various products 


being manufactured in the State of Punjab in addition 
to our existing activities which mainly include the Piocure- 
ment and Distribution of various types of raw materials. 
For details, please contact. 

B.L. Mohan, Managing Director 


THE BANK OF RAJASTHAN LIMITED 

(Regd : Office : C.T. Udaipur) 

EARN MON2 Hf.V INCOME BY lOrNING “RAJBANK 
JAN H1TESIII DEPOSIT SCHEME” 

YOU HAVE 20 DEPOSIT ONLY Rs. 1,000/- OR ITs 
MULTIPLES FOR A 11XFD PERIOD OF 24 MONTHS/ 
37 MON1HS 61 MONTHS & BY THAT WAY, YOU 
ARE ENTITLED TO GET MONTHLY 
INCOME 



MONTHLY INCOME 



Deposit 

\ P.A. 

7i? u P.A. 

71 

V # P.A. 

Amount 

74 Months 

37 Months 

61 

Months 


Rs. P. 

Rs. P. 


Rs. P. 

1 , 000 /- 

5—62 

6 04 


6 - 25 

2 , 000 /- 

11 -?5 

12 08 


12-50 

3,oco/- 

16--87 

18-12 


18=75 


Monthly Income earned in this way will be credited to >our 
Savings Bank/Current Deposit Account with us automati¬ 
cally on due dates. 

For Further details please spjak to the Manager of RA1- 
BANK of any branch. 

S. D. MEHRA 
Chairman 


Rjj Ad\tg 
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India Foils at work 



The Big Little Help 
in The Packaging industry 


The food and dair5, 
pharmaceutical, 
toiletry and 
cigarette industries 
rely on foil 
packaging— 
to protect products 
and please customers. 


All those products up there have 
one thing in common : aluminium 
foil. Aluminium foil used either 
as a wrapper or pouch, bottle cap 
or tagger top, helps keep the 
products fresh, tasty and 
wholesome. 

Aluminium foil comes from India 
Foils - the people who pioneered 
and developed the foil industry 
in this country by discovering new 
and improved uses of foil. 

Right from the start, India Foils 
put their research, skill, knowledge 
of Indian conditions and 
know-how of the latest foil 
technology to work—developing 
new directions in packaging. 


Aluminium foil today performs 
a variety of packaging functions 
in a wide range of industries. 



India Foils 
Limited 

(Incorporated in Great Britain) 
4 Mangoe Lane Calcutta-1 
Calcutta Bombay, New Delhi, 
Madras, Baroda, Cochin. 


IFOC-II9* 
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December 31. 1971 

Mid-Term Appraisal of Fourth Plan 

OVERALL AND SECTORAL RATES OF GROWTH—FOURTH PLAN ESTIMATES AND THE 

ACTUAL PERFORMANCES 


(Net value added in Rs crores at 1968-6*) prices) 


si. 

Mo. Sectors 

1 

Fourth Plan estimates 

Latest CSO estimates* 

Annual rate of growth (°') 

968-69 

1973-74 

Implied 
rate of 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1970-71 

over 

1. Agriculture 

14864 

18951 

growth 

(%) 

5.0 

14502 

15238 

16039 

5.1 

5.3 

1968-69 

5.2 

(1) Agriculture 

14250 

18212 

5.0 

13859 

14583 

15362 

5.2 

5.3 

5.3 

(2) Forestry and logging 

449 

539 

3.7 

470 

480 

497 

2.1 

3.5 

2.8 

(3) Fishing 

165 

200 

3.9 

173 

175 

180 

1.2 

2.9 

2.0 

2. Mining and Manufacturing 

4118 

5966 

7.7 

4064 

4266 

4403 

5.0 

3.2 

4.1 

(1) Mining and quarrying 

317 

465 

8.0 

316 

335 

331 

6.0 

(-—>1.2 

2.3 

(2) Large-scale manufacture 

2242 

3490 

9.3 

2192 

2322 

2405 

5.9 

3.6 

4.7 

(3) Small-scale manufacture 

1559 

2011 

5.2 

1556 

1609 

1667 

5.4 

3.6 

3.5 

3. Electricity, gas & water 

supply 

237 

370 

9.3 

243 

266 

287 

9.5 

7.9 

8.7 

4. Construction 

J142 

1722 

8.6 

1289 

1376 

1417 

6.7 

3.0 

4.8 

5. Transport and Communications 

1309 

1785 

6.4 

1313 

1391 

1444 

5.9 

3.8 

4.9 

(1) Railways 

469 

595 

4.9 

470 

494 

496 

5.1 

0.4 

2.7 

(2) Communications 

181 

265 

7.9 

174 

182 

194 

4.6 

6.6 

5.6 

(3) Others 

659 

925 

7 0 

669 

715 

754 

6.9 

5.5 

6 2 

6. Real estate & ownership of 

dwellings 

675 

797 

3.4 

700 

723 

747 

3.3 

3.3 

3 3 

7. Trade, storage and hotels, etc. 

3105 

4357 

7.0 

3132 

3286 

3427 

4.9 

4.) 

4 6 

8. Public administration & dc- 

fence 

1308 

1444 

2.0 

1339 

1442 

1559 

7 7 

8 1 

7 9 

9. Banking, insurance & other 

services 

2313 

2914 

4.7 

2300 

2402 

2520 

4.4 

4.9 

4.7 

(1) Banking & insurance 

440 

554 

4 7 

459 

501 

544 

9.2 

8.6 

8.9 

(2) Other services 

1873 

2360 

4.7 

1841 

1901 

1976 

3.3 

3.9 

3.6 

10. Net domestic product at fac¬ 
tor cost 

29071 

38306 

5 7 

28882 

30390 

31843 

5.2 

4.8 

5 0 

11. Net factor income from abroad ( 

-)270 

(—)408 


f—)258 

( -)259 

( )274 

- 



12. Net national product at fac- 

tor cost** 

28801 

37898 

5.6 

28624 

30131 

31569 

5.3 

4.8 

5.0 


• > C.S.O. estimates at 1960-61 prices have been reworked, for each sector, at 1968-69 prices. 

“■‘Net National Product at factor cost national income. 

SELECTED PHYSICAL TARGETS AND ACHIEVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 


Si. 


Fourth 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1973-74 


No. Hems 

Unit 

Plan 

(actuals) (actuals) 

(antici¬ 

target 

(likely 

Shot I full 



target 



pated) 


achievement) 


1. Foodgrains production 

Million tonnes 

129.0 

94.0 

99.5 

107.8 

112.0 

123 to 125 

( ) 4.0 to 7 0 

2. Rice 

-do- 

52.0 

38.8 

40.4 

42.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3. Wheat 

-do- 

24.0 

18.6 

20.1 

23.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4. Pulses 

-do- 

15.0 

10.4 

11.7 

11.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5. Cotton 

Miliion bales 

8.0 

5.14 

5.23 

5 56 

6.20 

6.2 to 6.6 

( ) 1.4 to 1. s 

6. Jute 

-do- 

7.4 

2.93 

5.65 

4.91 

6.40 

6.0 to 6.2 

(—) 1.2 to 1.4 

7. Oilseeds 

Million tonnes 

10.5 

6.8 

7.7 

9.12 

9.5 

9.5 to 10.0 

(—)0.5 to 1.6 

8. Sugarcane 

-do- 

15.0 

12.8 

13.8 

13.2 

13.7 

13 5 to 14.0 

( -)l Oto I ^ 

9. Nitrogenous fertilisers 

-do- 

3.20 

1.14 

1.36 

1.49 

2.0 

2 60 

( )0.60 

10. Phosphatic „ 

-do- 

1.40 

0.39 

0.42 

0.56 

0.80 

0.81 

( )0.59 

11. Potassic „ 

-do- 

0.90 

0.16 

0.21 

0.23 

0.40 

0.52 

( )0 38- 

12. Minor irrigation 

Million 









hectares 

7.20 

J.37 

1.21 

1.47 

1 58 

7 20 


Major and medium Irrigation 








13. Potential (gross) 

-do- 

23.3 

18.5 

19.15 

19.75 

20.39 

22.9 

( )0.4 

14. Utilisation (gross) 

-do- 

20.9 

16.8 

17.14 

17.68 

18.36 

NA 

NA 
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OVERALL AND SECTORAL RATES OF GROWTH, REQUIRED PERFORMANCES FROM 
1971-1972 - 1973-74 TO ACHIEVE THE FOURTH PLAN TARGETS 

(Net value added in Rs crores at 1968-69 prices) 

SI 1973-74 target 1970-71 Col. (1) Col. (2) Col. (4) Col. (5) Requiredmmual 

No Hems -quick -• -- - as%of as%of rate of growth 

r As in Adjusted 1 ' estimate Col (2) Col. (3) Col 3) Col (3) 1971-72 to 

the plan 1973-74 (%) 


Plan adjusted 
target target 



id 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

W 

1 Agriculture 

18951 

18486 

16039 

2912 

2447 

13.2 

15.3 

5.7 

4.9 

(1) Agriculture 

18212 

17712 

15362 

2850 

2350 

18.6 

15.3 

5.8 

4.9 

(2) Forestry and logging 

539 

564 

497 

42 

67 

8.5 

13.5 

2.7 

4.3 

(3) Fishing 

200 

210 

180 

20 

30 

11.1 

16.7 

3.6 

5.1 

2. Mining and Manufacturing 

5966 

5883 

4403 

1563 

1480 

35.5 

33.6 

10.7 

10.1 

(l) Mining and quarrying 

465 

464 

331 

134 

133 

40.5 

40.2 

12.0 

11.9 

(2) Large scale manufacture 

3490 

3412 

2405 

985 

1007 

41.0 

41.9 

12.1 

12.4 

(3) Small-scale manufacture 

2011 

2007 

1667 

344 

340 

20.6 

20.4 

6.4 

6.4 

3 Electricity, gas & water supply 

370 

379 

287 

83 

92 

28.9 

32.1 

8.8 

9.7 

4 Constiuction 

1722 

1944 

1417 

305 

527 

21.5 

37.2 

6.7 

II.1 

5 Transport and Communications 

1785 

1790 

1444 

341 

346 

23.6 

24.0 

7.3 

7.4 

(1) Railways 

595 

596 

496 

99 

100 

20.0 

20.2 

6.2 

6.3 

(2) Communications 

265 

255 

194 

71 

61 

3 6.6 

31.4 

11.0 

9.5 

(3) Others 

925 

939 

754 

171 

185 

22.7 

24.5 

7.1 

7.6 

6. Real estate, ownership of dwelling 

> 797 

826 

747 

50 

79 

9.7 

10.6 

2.2 

3.4 

7. Trade, storage & hotels, etc. 

4357 

4395 

3427 

930 

968 

27.1 

28.2 

8.3 

8.7 

X. Public administration & defence 

1444 

1478 

1559 

(->115 

( -)8I 

( --)7.4 ( 

>5.2 ( 

)2.5 

( )1.7 

9. Banking, insurance, other service 

2914 

2998 

2520 

394 

378 

15.6 

15.0 

5.0 

4.7 

(1) Banking & insurance 

554 

578 

544 

10 

34 

1.8 

6.3 

0.6 

2 1 

(2) Other services 

2360 

2320 

1976 

384 

344 

19.4 

17.4 

6 I 

5.5 

10. Net domestic product at fac- 

tOJ cost 

11. Net factor income from abroad ( 

38306 

)408 

38079 

(-1390 

31843 
(- )274 

6463 
( >134 

6236 
( )1I6 

20.3 

19 6 

6 4 

6 2 

12. Net national product at fac- 

tor cost 

37898 

37689 

31569 

6329 

6120 

20.0 

19.4 

6.2 

(> 1 


*LatcstCSOestimatcsofnct\alueaddedindifferciUi>ectorsin 1968-69 at current prices differ by varying margins from 
the estimates for that year taken as the basis of fourth Plan projections. In the present table, taking the fourth Plan implied 
1 ,itc of growth for the sector as the taiget. the adjustment has been made for the changes in the base figure. 

PRODUCTION TARGETS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN THE ‘CORE’ SECTOR 


si. 


1973-74 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1973-74 

Surplus 

No hems 

Unit 

target 

(actuals) 

(actuals) 

(anticipated) 

(likely 

shortfall 

1. Steel ingots 

Million tonnes 

10.80 

6.13 

6.11 

6.75 

achievement) 

8.25 

1973-74 

2.50 

2. Finished steel 

-do- 

8.10 

4.80 

4.47 

5.60 

6.70 

1.10 

L Pig iron for sale 

-do- 

3.80 

1.40 

1.25 

1.40 

3.30 

0.50 

4 Alloy and special steel 

1000 tonnes 

220.00 

140.40 

200.00 

200.00 

247.00 

127.00 

5. Aluminium 

-do- 

220.00 

135.00 

68.70 

79.80 

210.00 

10.00 

<>. Coppei 

-do- 

31.00 

9.80 

9.33 

9.50 

26.00 

-5.00 

7. Zinc 

-do- 

70.00 

23.70 

23.40 

30.00 

38.00 

32.00 

X Chemica 1 nuch i nei > 

Rs million 

275.00 

133.00 

170.00 

220.00 

325.00 

1-50.00 

9. Printing machine!*} 

-do- 

80.00 

2.40 

3.60 

6.60 

24.00 

56.00 

10. Machine tools 

-do- 

650.00 

272.00 

230.00 

420.00 

600.00 

50.00 

11. Nitrogenous fertilizer 

1000 tonnes 

2500.00 

715.60 

930.00 

1130.00 

1800.00 

700.00 

12. Phosphatic fertilizer 

-do- 

900.00 

221.50 

229.00 

300.00 

458.00 

442.0(1 

13. Agricultural tractors 

1000 Nos 

50.00 

17.10 

20.00 

35.00 

50.00 

— 

14. Newsprint 

1000 tonnes 

150.00 

38.92 

40.00 

55.00 

65.00 

85.00 

15. Iron oic 

Million tonnes 

51.40 

28.00 

28.00 

30.00 

40.00 

11.40 

16. Coking coal 

-do- 

25.40 

17.00 

18.18 

19.00 

21.00 

-4.40 

17. Petroleum 

(crude throughput! 

-do- 

26.00 

16.20 

18.00 

19.00 

21.50 

4.50 

IS. Petrochemicals 

(a) D.M.T. 

(b) Caprolactuni 

(c) Actylonitritc 

(d) Synthetic rubber 

1000 tonnes 
-do- 
-do- 
-do- 

20.00 

23.00 

16.00 

70.00 

28.60 

30.00 

31.00 

18.00 

36.00 

2.00 

23.00 

16.00 

—34.00 


StSgggggggBSS 8 SS8S 
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FOR ALL TRANSPORT REQUIREMENTS 

Please Contact 

THE VIJAY LAXMI TRANSPORT CORPORATION 

LORRY OWNERS & TRANSPORT CONTRACTORS 
Offices at : 

3, GARIBDAS STREET, VADGADI, BOMBAY-3. 

Delivery Godowns at: 

58, DONTAD STREET, KHATAU SfflVJI GODOWN, BOMBAY-9 BR. 

Phones : 323143 326725 & 329617 Gnuns : HANSTRANS’ 

Daily & Regular Parcel Service for Rajasthan & Gujarat 


Udaipur 

Pali Marwar 

Pipad City 

Nathdwara 

Sumerpur 

Nagour 

Kankroli 

Shirohi 

Jaisalmer 

Chitorgarh 

Sheoganj 

Ahmedabad 

Bhilwara 

Faina 

Rajkot 

Jaipur 

Rani 

Bhavnagar 

Kotah 

Jodhpur 

Abu Road 

Kisangarh 

Bikaner 

Amravati 

Ajmer 

Banner 

Nagpur 

Nasirabad 

Balotra 

Raipur 


Full Loads Accepted for any Station in India 


U. S. AID CUT MEANS 90,000 TONNES LESS 
SOYABEAN OIL FOR INDIA! 

AICOSOA 

STANDS DETERMINED TO MAKE UP THIS DEFICIENCY—AND MORE! 

Import of Soyabean Oil under American Aid has never been more than 90,000 tonnes annually. 
This quantity of edible oil can be easily produced by crushing an additional 6 lakhs tonnes of 
cottonseed which is readily available in the country. The members of AICOSCA have the necessary 
installed capacity to make good this deficiency. 

To the country, no less than to AICOSCA, this cut in aid is a challenge. By all-out crushing 
of available cottonseed, AICOSCA is determined to— 

* Ensure supply of sufficient edible oil for the entire country and effectively help to hold 
the price line. 

* Earn more foreign exchange by increased exports of decorticated cottonseed cake extiaction. 

On to Self-Reliance—Forward to Victory on the Economic Front 1 

AICOSCA stands shoulder-to-shoulder with the Government and the Jawans! 


ALL INDIA COTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Khetaa Bhavaa, J. Tata Road. Cburcbgate. Bombay-20 
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THE GWALIOR RATON SILK MFG. (WVG.) CO., LTD. 


(Pulp Division) 


Birlakootam—Mavoor—Kozhikode 


saves 


enormous foreign exchange for National Development 


by 


manufacturing Rayon.grade Dissolving Pulp out of 
bamboo, eucalyptus and wood 


Regd. Office ; 

BIRLAGRAM, NAGDA ( M. P.) 


Gram 1 'WOODPULP', Calicut. 


Phone | 8971-74 
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PRODUCTION TARGETS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES OTHI K 1 HAN 

‘CORE’ SECTOR 


si. 

Unit 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1973-74 

1973-74 

Shortfall 

No. Industry 

(actuals) 

(actuals) 

(anticipated) 

(target) 

(likely 

achievement) 

surplus 

1. Cotton textile machinery 

Rs million 

204 

315 

300 

450 

400 

50 

2. Cement machinery 

-do- 

98 

89.3 

100 

190 

150 

40 

3. Sugar machinery 

-do- 

124 

152.8 

170 

210 

190 

20 

4. Steel castings 

1000 tonnes 

46 

52 

75 

225 

155 

70 

5. Steel forgings 

-do- 

60 

69 

80 

220 

100 

120 

6. Power driven pumps 

(organised sector) 

1000 nos 

333 

280 

400 

450 

45u 


7. Diesel engines 

-do- 

133.4 

67.4 

70 

200 

80 

120 

8. Commercial vehicles 

-do- 

35.5 

41.5 

45 

85 

60 

85 

9. Bicycles (organised sector) 

-do- 

1914 

2084 

2300 

3200 

2700 

500 

10. Sewing machines(organised 

sector) 

-do- 

327 

235 

380 

600 

500 

-100 

11. Electric fans (organised scctoi) -do- 

1552 

1720 

2000 

3000 

2500 

500 

12. Storage batteries (organised 

sector) 

-do- 

927 

1000 

1100 

1800 

15(H) 

300 

13. Radio receiveis (organised 

sector) 

-do- 

1744 

1830 

2250 

38(H) 

3570 

550 

14. Electric transfouners 

(above 38 Kv) 

Mill. Eva 

2 5 

3 0 

4 0 

(i 4 

6 4 


15. Electric transformer 

(38 Kv & below) 

-do- 

3 8 

6.5 

n 0 

s s 

5 s 


16. Electric motors 

(above 200 HP & below) 

Mill. H1‘ 

0 2 

0 3 

0 4 

0 68 

0 68 


17. Electric motors 

(above 200 HP) 

-do- 

2 42 

3.0 

3.5 

2.72 

3.82 

1 10 

18. Sulphuric acid 

1000 tonnes 

1129 

1116 

1350 

2500 

1750 

750 

19. Paper and paper board 

-do- 

724 

756 

800 

850 

850 


20. Cement 

Miil tonnes 

13.81 

14.36 

15.50 

18 

18 


21. Automobile tyres 

Mill. nos. 

3.99 

4.J5 

4.5 

6 

6 


22. Cotton cloth (mill sector) 

Mill, metres 

4192 

4200 

4300 

4100 

4500 

600 

23. Jute manufactures 

1000 tonnes 

944 

1050 

1100 

1400 

MOO 


24. Sugar 

-do- 

4*260 

3765 

3400 

4700 

4700 


25. Vanaspati 

-do- 

477 

525 

550 

625 

625 



SELECTED PHYSICAL TARGET’S & ACHIEVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE. INDUSIR\ AND OIJIER SL< IORS 




Fourth 

Progress 


1971-72 

1973-74 

Si Ttcms 

linn 

Plan 

- 


target/ 

(likely 

No 


targets 

1969-70 1970-71 

(actual) 

anticipated 

aehieiemcnt 

achievement) 

Agriculture & Allied Programmes 

1. Foodgrains 

Mill, tonnes 

129.00 

99.50 

107.82 

112 0 

122 to 125 

2. Oilseeds 

99 

10.50 

7.73 

9.12 

9.50 

9. 50 to 10.00 

3. Sugarcane (gm) 

*9 

15.00 

13.78 

13.19 

13 70 

M.50 to 14.00 

4. Cotton 

Mill, boles 

8.00 

5.23 

5.56 

6.2 ) 

6.20 to 6.60 

5. Jute 

99 

7.40 

5.65 

4.91 

6.40 

6 v) to 6 20 

6. High-yielding varieties programme 

Mill hectares 

25.00 

11.41 

14.61 

IS.00 

: i.oo 

7. Multiple cropping (additional) 

** 

9.00 

1.52 

1.59 

1.90 

9.00 

8. Minor irrigation (additional) 

,, 

7.20 

1.21 

1.47 

1.58 

7.20 

9. Soil conservation 


5.65 

1.05 

1.25 

1.25 

5 65 

10. Consumption of fertilizers Nitro- 

genous (in terms of N) 

Mill, tonnes 

3.20 

1.36 

1.49 

1.78- 

■2.60 

11. Phosphatic (in terms of P 2 OJ 


1.40 

0.42 

0.46 

0.64“’ 

0.81 

12. Potassic (in terms of K a O) 

** 

0.90 

0.21 

0.23 

0.34 

0.52 

13. Plant protection 

Mill, hectare 

80.00 

34.61 

43.20 

50.76 

80.00 

14. Short & medium term loans 

advanced 

Rs crorcs 

750.00 

538.00 

601.06 

650.00® 750.00 

{Conti!. 
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SELECTED PHYSICAL TARGETS & ACHIEVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE. INDUSTRY 


• 

AND OTHER SECTORS (Contd.) 






Fourth 

Progress 

1971-72 

1973-74 

SI. Items 

Unit 

Plan 



target/ 

(likely 

No. 


targets 

1969-70 

1970-71 

anticipated 

achievement) 

^ ^ f 



(actual) 


(actupl) 


Irrigation : Major Sc Medium 







IS. Potential (gross) (cumulative) 

Mill.hcctares 

23.3 

19.15 

19.75 

20.39 

22.9 

16. Utilisation (gross) (cumulative) 


20.9 

17.14 

17.68 

18.36 

NA 

17. Installed capacity 

Mill. Kw 

23.2 

15.44 

16.69 

17.67 

21.15 

18. Pumpsets energised 

’000 Nos 

2337 

1354 

1629 

1959 

2337 

Industry & Minerals 







19. Steel ingots 

Mill, tonnes 

10.8 

6.43 

6.1 

6.75* 

8.25 

20. Finished steel 

99 

8.1 

4.8 

4.47 

5 . 6 * 

6.7 

21. Alloy & special steel 

000 tonnes 

220 

140.4 

200.0 

200 . 0 * 

247.0 

22. Aluminium 

,, 

220 

135 0 

168.7 

179.8* 

210.00 

23. Copper 

,, 

31.0 

98 

9.33 

9.5* 

26.0 

24. Zinc 

V 

70.0 

23.7 

23.4 

30.8* 

38.0 

25. Metallurgical and other heavy engg. 







machinery 


75.0 

18.0 

20.0 

25.0* 

40.0 

26. Agricultural tractoi s 

000 nos. 

50.0 

17.1 

20.0 

35.0* 

50.0 

27. Turbines (thermal) 

Mill. Kw 

1.30 

0.32 




28. Turbines (hydro) 


1.65 

— 




29. Production of nitrogenous fertilizers 







(in terms of N) 

000 tonnes 

25.00 

715 

930.0 

1130.0* 

18(H) 

10. Production of phosphatic fertilizers 







(in terms of P a O B ) 

,, 

900 

221.5 

229.0 

300.0* 

458.0 

31. Sulphuric acid 


25.00 

1129 

1116 

1350* 

1750 

32. Coking coal 

Mill tonnes 

25.4 

17.0 

18.8 

19.0* 

21.0 

23. lion ore 

„ 

51.4 

28.0 

28.0* 

30.0* 

40.0 

34. Production of crude petroleum 

44 

8.5 

6.7 

7.0 

7.5* 

8.5 

35. Refining capacity 







(m terms of throughput) 


26.0 

16.2 

18.0 

19.0* 

21.0 

36. Machine tools (organised sectoi) 

Rs Million 

650.0 

272.0 

230.0 

420.0* 

600.0 

37. Ball and roller bearings 

Mill, nos 

20.0 

14.0 

18.2 

18.0* 

21.0 

18. Power driven pumps 







(organised sector) 

000 Nos 

450.0 

333 0 

280.0 

400 

450 

39. Diesel engines—stationaiv 







(organised sector) 


200 0 

133.4 

67.4 

70.0* 

80.0 

40. Commercial vehicles 


85.0 

35.5 

41.5 

45.0* 

60.0 

41. Electric transformers above 38 Kv 

Mill K.\ 

6.4 

2.5 

3.0 

4 0* 

64 

42 Flcctric transformers -33 Kv and 

,, 






below 


5.5 

38 

6.5 

7.0* 

5.5 

43. Electric motor- above 200 HP 

Mill. HP 

0.6 

2.20 

0.30 

0.4* 

0 68 

44. Electric motors—200 HP & below 

»» 

2 72 

2.42 

3.00 

3.5 

3.82 

45. Paper and paper board 

000 tonnes 

850 

724 

756 

800* 

850 

46. Cement 

Mill, tonnes 

18.0 

13.81 

14.46 

15 5* 

13 0 

47. Cotton cloth (null sectoi) 

Mill, metres 

5100.0 

4192 

4200 

4300* 

4500 

48. Jute textiles 

000 tonnes 

1400.0 

944.0 

1050.0 

1100.0* 

1400 

49. Sugar 

,, 

4700.0 

4260 0 

3765 

3400* 

4700 

Village and Small Industries 







50. Production of handloom powcr- 







looiu Sc khadi cloth 

Mill, meters 

4250 

3600 

3760 

3810* 

3900 

51. Raw Silk 

Mill. Kgs. 

3.0 

2.30 

2.85 

3.00* 

3.20 

Transport and Communications 







52. Railways traffic originating 

Mill, tonnes 

265.0 

207.9 

199.0 

208.0* 

240 0 

53. Major ports traffic handled 


77.0 

54.6 

56.0 

61.0* 

76.7 

54. Shipping tonnage 

Mill. GRT 

3.5 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5* 

2.83 

Education 







55. Addl. enrolment in Classes l-V 

Million 

13.80 

2.22 

2.77 

2.64 

2.70(13.08)£ 

56. Addl. enrolment in classes VI-VIII 

,, 

5.46 

0*79 

0.84 

0 97 

105.(4.65) 

57. Addl. enrolment in classes IX-XI 

,, 

3.27 

0 45 

0.68 

0.69 

0.75(3.27) 

58. University education (arts, science 







Sc commerce courses) 


1.08 

0.17 

0.22 

0.17 

0.22(0.92) 

Health 







59. Hospital beds 

000 nos 

281.6 

262.4 

266.0 

270.0 

.._ 

60. Family Planning: Sterilisation 

Mill. Nob 


1.42 

1.28 

— 

— - 

IUCD insertions 

»♦ 

- - 

0,46 

0.46 


- 


@ Targets of state and union territories for 1971-72 amounts to Rs 667.56 crors. 
* Anticipated acheivcment. £ Cumulative total. 
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W»’rt always scheming constantly thinking up all sorts of schemes to help the small 
industrialist Our list of schemes Is always growing end diversifying to meet the chang¬ 
ing needs of the small scale sector There aro schemes to aid the small indusitialist ob'nri 
loans other j are designed to hglp him get machinery on hire purchase 
Then there are those that help him with technical problems help him market his pro 
ducts help hun to export Over the yens we hsve been exporting a wide stray of both 
traditional and non traditional items—handicrafts and auto anciUanes textiles sad Indust¬ 
rial fasteners bicycle parts and chemicals—and many more to the U S.A, Turope Africa, 
the Middle East and other countries round the world 

We have all these schemoa and many more—each one with a single purpose—to aid the 
email soale industrialist Small wonder then, that we re always busy scheming 


we re a scheming tot at 


THE MAHARASHTRA 
SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LTD 

(a Govt ol MaNrathrra Undtnai ng) 

Govt ol Ind a tacogn tad tipi i Houaa 





Vikiwm 

(FULLY AIR CONDITIONED) 


You decide. 



Rs. 1,100 for rebuilding and using this 
worn crankshaft or Rs. 70 for an YENKAY VOO 
Oil Pressure Gauge to save it. 


Low oil levels mein inadequate lubri¬ 
cation and excessive wear of bear¬ 
ings and crankshaft journals The 
tonl failure of the luoricating system 
cojld result in piston seizure Fit an 
YENKAY/VDO on pressure gauge 
today and be warned in time 



Manufactured by 

INTERNATIONAL 
INSTRUMENTS PRIVATE 
LIMITED. 

140 Hosur Road Bangalore 34 
Sole selling agents 

Associated Trades, Unity B i IJmgs 
jayachamaraiendra Road Bangalore 2 


YENKAY/VDOdashboard instru¬ 
ments are used as original 
equipment on all types of Indian 
automobiles. 

They ensure tiouble-free performance* 
and economy 


-your aura guide to 
aafe motoring 


FOR THE GUEST 
WHO SEEKS THE BEST 

INDIAN CONTINENTAL AND 
CHINESE CUISINE 
GRACIOUS ACCOMMODATION 
WITH 

BANQUET ROOM 
SWIMMING POOL 
CONFERENCE HALL 
AMBER COFFEE BAR 
SAMRAT RESTAURANT 
FULLY LICENSED FOR FOREIGNERS 


RINO ROAD, NEW DELHI-14 
TELEPHONE: «M (IS LINES) 


W N»wfi»lds 
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ffcUifrhci 


ELECTRIC 

APPLIANCES 


OmMi Hot Plato 


mm 


Automatic Iron 




cvmv 

nmtJm, 

PRODUCT 
IS MADE TO LAST 
A LIFE TIME 

* Fsultlsss Insulation 

* Boat Malarial 

* Superb ftfilsli 

* Lataar Consumption 


Hot Air Ct wto tor 



Cofloo Hireolotor 


At 

¥ 



gfffgp*- 


Standard 

Room Coolar vr ' 




'V Kottlo 



Tafclo CooklofRonga 


SMAZIABAD X ^“ / 

ENGINEERING CO. V 
PRIVATE LIMITED. 1 

11, Janoatti, Now OolhM 

L Pfcooo : ONI (3 llnoa) Factory i I. T Road, 


Ti 


IS 


(INDIA) LIMITED 


Stencils-Carbon Papars-Typawrltar Ribbons “Duplicating Inks-Teleprinter Rolls 






FOR OFFICE 
ACCESSORIES 




• (Mi) llodtod. Pott Boa No. 4SS8. Plot No. IS. Oft Hainoi Road. Worll. Bomba? .S. V/.S. 



UE/8nod3ANi 
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India and t ho World 


POPULATION (M1D-1969) AND AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATE (1960-69) 
Countries with populations of one million or more 



Population 

Growth 


Population 

Growth 

Country 

(thousands) 

rate 

Country 

(thousands) 

rate 



(per cent) 



(per cent) 

China (mainland) 

740,000 

i.5 

Saudi Arabia 

7,235 

1.7 

India 

526,043 

2.3 

Malagasy 

6,656 

2.4 

USSR 

240,333 

1.3 

Switzerland 

6,230 

1.7 

United States 

203,213 

1.3 

Ecuador 

5,890 

3.4 

Pakistan 

126,740 

2.7 

Syria 

5,860 

2.8 

Indonesia 

116,600 

2.4 

Cameroon 

5,736 

2.1 

Japan 

102,322 

1.0 

Yemen, Arab Rep. of 

5,556 

2.1 

Brazil 

92,282 

3.2 

Angola 

5,430 

1.3 

Nigeria 

64,560 

2.6 

Upper Volta 

5,278 

2.2 

W. Germany. 

60,842 

1.0 

Rhodesia 

5.090 

3.2 

United Kingdom 

55,534 

0.7 

Gautemala 

5,014 

3.1 

Italy 

53,170 

0.8 

Ivory' Coast 

4,942 

2.8 

France 

50,330 

1.1 

Tunisia 

4,919 

3.0 

Mexico 

48,933 

3.5 

Denmark 

4,891 

0.7 

Philippines 

35,900 

3.1 

Mali 

4,881 

2.1 

Thailand 

35,128 

3.1 

Bolivia 

4,804 

2.6 

Turkey 

34,450 

2.5 

Haiti 

4,768 

2.0 

Spain 

32,949 

0.9 

Finland 

4,703 

0.7 

Poland 

32,555 

1.0 

Zambia 

4.020 

2.6 

UAR (Egypt) 

32,501 

2.5 

Malawi 

3,398 

2.6 

S. Korea, 

31,139 

2.6 

Hong Kong 

' 3,990 

2.9 

Iran 

28,475 

3.0 

Dominican Republic 

3,951 

3.0 

Burma 

26,980 

2.1 

Niger 

3,909 

3.0 

Ethiopia 

24,769 

2.0 

Guinea 

3,890 

2.7 

Argentina 

23,983 

1.6 

Norway 

3,851 

0.8 

N. Viet-Nam 

21,340 

3.2 

Senegal 

3,790 

2.2 

Canada 

21,089 

1.8 

Rwanda 

3.650 

3.1 

Colombia 

20,463 

3.2 

Chad 

3,510 

1.5 

Yugoslavia 

20,351 

1.1 

Burundi 

3,475 

2.0 

South Africa 1 

20,218 

2.3 

El Salvador 

3,390 

3.7 

Romania 

20,010 

0.9 

Ireland 

2,921 

0.3 

Congo, Dem. Rep. of 

17,900 

"2.1 

Laos 

2.893 

2.4 

S. Viet-Nam 

17,867 

2.7 

Uruguay 

2,852 

1.3 

GDR 

17,096 

-0.1 

Israel 

2,822 

3.3 

Sudan 

15,186 

2.9 

New Zealand 

2.777 

1.8 

Morocco 

15,050 

2.9 

Puerto Rico 

2,739 

1.7 

Czechoslovakia 

14,418 

0.5 

Somalia 

2.730 

2.5 

Afghanistan 

13,975 

2.0 

Lebanon 

2,645 

2.5 

China (Taiwan) 

13,800 

3.0 

Dahomey 

2,640 

2.9 

Algeria 

13,349 

2.4 

Sierra Leone 

2,510 

2.0 

N. Korea 

13,300 

2.6 

Honduras 

2,495 

3.4 

Peru 

13,172 

3.1 

Papua, New Guinea 

2,563 

2.4 

Netherlands 

12,873 

1.3 

Paraguay 

2,314 

3.1 

Tanzania 2 

12.557 

2.6 

Jordan 

2,242 

3.2 

Australia 

12,296 

2.0 

Albania 

2,075 

2.9 

Ceylon 

12,244 

2.4 

Singapore 

2,017 

2.4 

Kenya 

10,890 

3.1 

Nicaragua 

1,915 

3.5 

Nepal 

10,845 

1.8 

Togo 

1,896 

2.6 

Malaysia 

10,600 

3.0 

Libya 

1,869 

3.7 

Hungary 

10,295 

0.3 

Jamaica 

1,863 

1.5 

Venezuela 

10,035 

3.5 

Costa Rica 

1,680 

3.3 

Belgium 

9,646 

0.6 

Panama 

1,417 

3.3 

Chile 

9,566 

2.5 

Central African Republic 

1,518 

2.4 

Portugal 

9,560 

0.9 

Liberia 

1,480 

2.8 

Uganda 

9,500 

3.0 

Mongolia 

1,251 

3.1 

Iraq 

9,350 

3.5 

Yemen, People s Dem. Rep. ol 

1,220 

2.2 

Greece 

8,835 

0.7 

Mauritania 

1,136- 

2 2 

Cuba 

8,513 

2.5 

Trinidad and Tobago 

1,040 

2^5 

Bulgaria 

8,440 

0.2 

United Statcs| 

4,240 

3.2 

Ghana 

8,341 

2.5 

Sweden 

2,920 

3.4 

Sweden 

7,968 

0.7 

Switzerland 

2,700 

2.6 

Mozambique 

7,539 

1.8 

Canada 

2,650 

2.8 

Austria 

7,371 

0.5 

_- —...... _ 


- _ 

Khmer Rep. 

7,284 

3.3 

1 Including Zambia. 2 Mainland Tanzania 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT PER CAPITA (1969) AND AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATE (1960-69) 


Ce—t ries with populations of one million or more 


Country 

<jNPper 
capita 
(US dollars) 

Growth 

rate 

(per cent) 

Country 

GNP per 
capita 

(US dollars) 

Growth 

rate 

(percent) 

France 

2.460 

4.8 

Paraguay 

240 

1.0 

Denmark 

2,310 

3.7 

Rhodesia 

240 

0.4 

Australia 

2,300 

2.9 

1 unisia 

230 

2.1 

New Zealand 

2,230 

2.0 

Angola 

210 

1.4 

W. Germany 

2,190 

3.7 

S. Korea 

210 

6.4 

Norway 

2,160 

4.0 

Mozambique 

210 

3.3 

Belgium 

2,010 

3.5 

Papua-New Guinea 

210 

2.0 

Finland 

1,980 

3.9 

Philippines 

210 

1.9 

United Kingdom 

1,890 

1.8 

Liberia 

200 

1.3 

Netherlands 

1,760 

3.1 

Senegal 

200 

--0.1 

GDR 

1,570 

4.1 

Ceylon 

190 

2.1 

Israel 

1,570 

5.3 

Ghana 

190 

0.0 

Libya. 

1,510 

21.7 

Morocco 

190 

3.4 

Austria 

1,470 

3.9 

Sierra Leone 

170 

1.2 

Japan 

1,430 

10.0 

Bolivia 

160 

2.4 

Puerto Rico 

1,410 

6.0 

UAR (Egypt) 

160 

1.2 

Italy 

1,400 

4.7 

Thailand 

160 

4.7 

Czechoslovak ia* 

1.370 

3.9 

Cameroon 

150 

2.0 

USSR* 1 

1,200 

5.6 

Mauritania! 

140 

4.6 

[reland 

1,110 

3.5 

S. Viet Nam 

140 

1.8 

Hungary* 

1,110 

5.5 

Central Africa, Rep. of 

130 

0.0 

Argentina 

1,060 

2.6 

Kenya 

130 

1.5 

Venezuela 

1,000 

2.5 

Khmer Republic 

130 

1.5 

Poland* 

940 

5.1 

Yemen, Peoples’ Dem. Rep. of 

120 

-4.6 

Trinidad anti Tobago 

890 

3.8 

India 

110 

i.i 

Bulgaria* 

860 

6.7 

Laost 

110 

0.2 

Romania 

860 

7.5 

Malagasy 

110 

0.0 

Hong Kong 

850 

8.7 

Pakistan 

110 

2.9 

Greece 

840 

6.2 

Sudan 

110 

0.6 

Spain 

820 

6.5 

Uganda 

110 

1.7 

Singapore 

800 

4.5 

Indonesia 

100 

0.8 

South Africa 

710 

3.8 

Togo 

100 

0.0 

Panama 

660 

4.8 

Afghanistan 


0.3 

Lebanon 

580 

2.1 

Burma 


1.8 

Mexico 

580 

3.4 

Burundi! 


0.0 

Yugoslavia 

580 

4.6 

Chad 


—1.3 

Uruguay 

560 

0.8 

China (mainland)* 


0.8 

Jamaica- 

550 

3.0 

Congo, Dcin. Rep. of 

- 

0.2 

Chile 

510 

1.7 

Dahomey 


0.9 

Costa Rica 

510 

2.9 

Ethiopia 

- 

2.3 

Portugal 

510 

4.9 

Guinea 

— 

2.6 

Mongolia" 

460 

1.0 

Haiti 

- 

1.0 

Albania 

430 

4.9 

Malawi 


i.O 

Nicaragua 

380 

2.8 

Mali 

- 

1.2 

Saudi Arabia 

380 

7. 1 

Nepal 

— 

0.4 

Gautemala 

350 

1.9 

Niger 

— 

0.9 

[ran 

350 

4.9 

Nigeria 

— 

0.3 

Turkey 

350 

3.4 

Rwanda 

— 

0.8 

Malaysia 

340 

3.8 

Somalia! 

-- 

1.5 

Peru 

330 

1.4 

Tanzania 3 


1.6 

traq 

310 

3.0 

Upper Volta 


0.1 

China (Taiwan) 

300 

6.3 

N. Vict-Nam* 

- 

3.2 

Colombia 

290 

1.5 

Yemen, Arab Rep. of! 


2.3 

LI Salvador 

290 

1.9 

- --—.. 

— - ■ -— 

-- 

Zambia 

290 

5.4 

1. Including Zambia. 



Cuba* 

280 

3.2 

2. The estimate of rate of growth of GNP per capita of 

Dominican Republic 

280 

0.4 

0 .8% in the 1970 Atlas was in error; the correct figure 

Jordan! 

280 

4.7 

should have been 2.6%. 



Korea (North)* 

280 

5.9 

3. Mainland Tanzania. 



Brazil 

270 

1.4 

!Estimates of GNP per capita and its growth 

rate are 

Algeria 

260 

— 

tentative. 



Honduras 

260 

1.1 

* Estimates of GNP per capita and its growth rate have a 

Syria 

260 

4.7 

wide margin of error mainly because of the problems in 

Ecuador 

240 

1.2 

deriving the GNP at factor cost from net material product 

[vory Coast 

240 

4.7 

and in converting the GNP estimates into US dollars. 

- . 

- . 

—. 

- Estimated at less than 100 dollars. 
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‘HELP US TO SERVE YOU BETTER’ 

"Cleanliness is next to Godliness” according to an old adage. 

Clean surroundings radiate joy. More than that they help in controlling 
diseases. On Railway Platforms, in Waiting Rooms and in Carriages, etc., 
where people gather, it is of paramount importance to maintain proper 
hygienic conditions, to preserve the health of the passengers. You can help 
the Railways in this fight against disease by : 

EXTENDING YOUR CO-OPERATION FOR KEEPING THE 
SURROUNDINGS CLEAN AND BY AVAILING OF THE 
SERVICES OF SANITARY STAFF PROVIDED AT 
STATIONS WHENEVER REQUIRED. 


NORTHERN RAILWAY 






ANNUAL NUMBER 1972 


lumber 31, 1971 

AFRICA : POPULATION (MID-1969), GNPPER CAPITA 
(1969) AND AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATES 
(1960-69) 


gl. 

No. Country 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(1000) 

GNP 

per 

capita 

(US*) 

Growth 

rates 

Popu- GNP 
lation per 

(%) capita (%) 

1. Nigeria 

64,560 


2.6 

—0.3 

2. UAR (Egypt) 

32,501 

160 

2.5 

1.2 

3. Ethiopia 

24,769 

— 

2.0 

2.3 

4. South Africa 1 

20,218 

710 

2.3 

3.8 

5. Congo, Dem. Rep. of 

17,900 

— 

2.1 

0.2 

6. Sudan 

15,186 

110 

2.9 

0.6 

7. Morocco 

15,050 

190 

2.9 

3.4 

8. Algeria 

13,349 

260 

2.4 

— 

9. Tanzania* 

12,557 

— 

2.6 

1.6 

10. Kenya 

10,890 

130 

3.1 

1.5 

11. Uganda 

9,500 

110 

3.0 

1.7 

J2. Ghana 

8,341 

190 

2.5 

0.0 

13. Mozmbiquc 

7,539 

210 

1.8 

3.3 

14. Malagasy 

6,656 

no 

2.4 

0.0 

15. Cameroon 

5,736 

150 

2.1 

2.0 

16. Angola 

5,430 

210 

1.3 

1.4 

17. Upper Volta 

5,278 

— 

2.2 

0.1 

18. Rhodesia 

5,090 

240 

3.2 

0.4 

19. Ivory Coast 

4,942 

240 

2.8 

4.7 

20. Tunisia 

4,919 

230 

3.0 

2.1 

21. Mali 

4,881 

— 

2.1 

1.2 

22. Malawi 

4,398 

— 

2.6 

1.0 

23. Zambia 

4.020 

290 

2.6 

5.4 

24. Niger 

3,909 

— 

3.0 

—0.9 

25. Guinea 

3,890 

— 

2.7 

2.6 

26. Senegal 

3,790 

200 

2.2 

- 0.1 

27. Rwanda 

3,650 

— 

3.1 

-0.8 

28. Chad 

3,510 

— 

1.5 

-0.3 

29. Burundi* 

3,475 

— 

2.0 

*0.0 

30. Somalia* 

2,730 

— 

2.5 

1.5 

31. Dahomey 

2,640 

— 

2.9 

0.9 

32. Sierra Leone 

2,510 

170 

2.0 

1.2 

33. Togo 

1,896 

100 

2.6 

0.0 

34. Libya 

1,869 

1,510 

3.7 

21.7 

35. Central African Rep. 

1,518 

130 

2.4 

0.0 

36. Liberia 

1,480 

200 

2.8 

1.3 

37. Mauritania* 

1,136 

140 

2.2 

4.6 

38. Lesotho* 

930 

— 

2.9 

0.0 

39. Congo, Peoples Rep. of 880 

220 

1.5 

2.5 

40. Mauritius* 

799 

230 

2.4 

— 0.4 

41. Botswana* 

629 

— 

3.0 

1.0 

42. Portuguese Guinea 

530 

260 

0.2 

4.3 

43. Gabon 

485 

320 

0.9 

0.6 

.44. Reunion 

436 

660 

2.9 

4.5 

'45. Swaziland 

410 

180 

2.9 

3.2 

46. Gambia 

360 

110 

1.9 

0.7 

47. Equatorial Guinea 

286 

290 

1.8 

4.7 

48. Comoro Islands 

270 

130 

3.7 

4.2 

49. Cape Verde Is 

250 

120 

2.5 

-1.6 

50. Ceuto and Melilla* 

165 

320 

0.9 

3.5 

51. French Territory of 
Afars &Issas 

93 

600 

1.5 

6.1 

52 Sao Tome and 
Principle 

66 

310 

0.3 

0.2 

53. Seychelles Is* 

51 

— 

2.2 

-0.5 

54. Spanish Sahara* 

48 

270 

1.8 

4.4 


1. Including Zambia. 2. Mainland Tanzania. 
—Estimated at less than 100 dollars. 

* Estimates of GNP per capita and its growth rate are 
tentative. 


ASIA : POPULATION (MID-1969), GNP PER CAPITA 
(1969) AND AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATES 
(1960-69) 


SI. 

No. Country 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(MX)0) 

GNP 

per 

capita 

(US*) 

Growth 

rates 

Popu, GNP 

lation' per 

(%) capita (%) 

1. China (mainland)t 

740,000 

— 

1.5 

0.8 

2. India 

526,043 

no 

2.3 

I.I 

3. Pakistan 

126,740 

110 

2.7 

2.9 

4. Japan 

102,322 

1,430 

1.0 

10.0 

5. Philippines 

35,900 

210 

3.1 

1.9 

6. Thailand 

35,128 

160 

3.1 

4.7 

7. S. Korea 

31,139 

210 

2.6 

6.4 

8. Iran 

28,475 

350 

3.0 

4.9 

9. Burma 

26,980 

— 

2.1 

1.8 

10. N. Viet-Namt 

21,340 

— 

3.2 

3.2 

11. S. Viet Nam 

17,867 

140 

2.7 

1.8 

12. Afghanistan 

13,975 

— 

2.0 

0.3 

13. China, Rep. of 

13,800 

300 

3.0 

6.3 

14. N. Korea|- 

13,300 

280 

2.6 

5.9 

15. Ceylon 

12,244 

190 

. 2.4 

2.1 

16. Nepal 

10,845 

■— 

1.8 

0.4 

17. Malaysia 

10,600 

340 

3.0 

3.8 

18. Iraq 

9,350 

310 

3.5 

3.0 

19. Khmer Rep. 

7,284 

130 

3.3 

0.5 

20. Saudi Arabia 

7,235 

380 

1.7 

7.1 

21. Syria 

5,866 

260 

2.8 

4.7 

22. Yemen, Arab Rep. of* 5,556 

— 

2.1 

2.3 

23. Hong Kong 

3,990 

850 

2.9 

8.7 

24. Laos* 

2,893 

no 

2.4 

0.2 

25. Israel 

2,822 

1,570 

3.3 

5.3 

26. Lebanon 

2,645 

580 

2.5 

2.1 

27. Jordan* 

2,242 

280 

3.2 

4.7 

28. Singapore 

2,017 

800 

2.4 

4.5 

29. Mongolia! 

30. Yemen, People's 

1,251 

460 

3.1 

1.0 

Dem. Rep. of 

1,220 

120 

2.2 

—4.6 

31. Ryukyu Islands 

973 

700 

1.2 

9.9 

32. Bhutan* 

825 

— 

2.0 

0.0 

33. Oman* 

730 

210 

2.9 

12.2 

34. Kuwait 

657 

3.320 

10.0 

—4.3 

35. Macao 

254 

150 

4.6 

—3.1 

36. Bahrain* 

212 

420 

3.9 

4.7 

37. Trucial States* 

205 

1,590 

9.6 

28.3 

38. Sikkim 

191 

— 

2.0 

0.0 

39. Brunei* 

116 

950 

3.7 

-0.5 

40. Qatar* 

110 

1,550 

9.7 

-0.9 

41. Maidive Islands* 

108 

— 

1.8 

l.l 


tEstimates of GNP per capita and its growth rate have 
a wide margin of error mainly because of the problems in 
deriving the GNP at factor cost from net material product 
and in converting the GNP estimate into US dollars. 

—Estimated at less than 100 dollars. 

♦Estimates of GNP. per capita and its growth rate are 
tentative. 
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NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICAS : POPULATION 
(MID-1969), ONP PER CAPITA (1969) AND AVERAGE 
ANNUAL GROWTH RATES (1960-69) 


GNP Growth rates 


Si. Country 

No. 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(1,000) 

per 
capita 
(US $) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(%) 

GNP 

per 

capita 

(%) 

1 . USSRt 

240,000 

1,200 

1.3 

5.6 

2. W. Germany 

60,842 

2,190 

1.0 

3.7 

3. United Kingdom 

55,534 

1,890 

0.7 

1.8 

4. Italy 

53,170 

1,400 

0.8 

4.7 

5. France 

50,330 

2,460 

1.1 

4.8 

6. Turkey 

34,450 

350 

2.5 

3.4 

7. Spain 

32,949 

820 

0.9 

6.5 

8. Polandt 

32,555 

940 

1.0 

5.1 

9. Yugoslavia 

20,351 

580 

1.1 

4.6 

10 . Romaniat 

20,010 

860 

0.9 

7.5 

11. E- Germanyt 

17,096 

1,570 

-0.1 

4.1 

12. Czechoslovaks 

14,418 

1,370 

0.6 

3.9 

13. Netherlands 

12,873 

1,760 

1.3 

3.1 

14. Hungaryt 

10,295 

1,100 

0.3 

5.5 

15. Belgium 

9,646 

2,010 

0.6 

3.5 

16. Portugal 

9,560 

510 

0.9 

4.9 

17. Greece 

8,835 

840 

0.7 

6.2 

18 . Bulgaria! 

8,440 

860 

0.8 

6.7 

19. Sweden 

7,968 

2,920 

0.7 

3.4 

20. Austria 

7,371 

1.470 

0.5 

3.9 

21. Switzerland 

6,230 

2,700 

1.7 

2.6 

22. Denmark 

4,891 

2,310 

0.7 

3.7 

23. Finland 

4,703 

1,980 

0.7 

3.9 

24. Norway 

3,851 

2,160 

0.8 

4.0 

25. Ireland 

2,921 

1,110 

0.3 

3.5 

26. Albaniat 

2,075 

430 

2.9 

4.9 

27. Cyprus 

630 

970 

1.1 

5.8 

28. Luxembourg 

338 

2,420 

0.8 

3.3 

29. Malta 

323 

710 

—0.2 

4.1 

30. Iceland 

203 

1,850 

1.6 

2.6 

31. Channel Islands 4 

117 

1,140 

0.7 

3.2 

32. Isle of Man 4 

50 

1.420 

0.5 

2.8 

33. Greenland 4 

46 

840 

3.8 

0.8 

34. Faeroe Islands 

38 

2.010 

1.2 

3.9 

35. Gilbraltar* 

27 

630 

1.3 

0.9 


{■Estimates of GNP per capita and its groth rate have a 
wide margin of error mainly because the problem in deriving 
the GNP at factor cost from net material product and in 
converting the GNP estimate into US dollars. 

* Estimates of GNP per capita and its growth rate are 
tentative. 


SI. Country 

No. 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(1,000) 

GNP 

per 

capita 

(USD 

Growth 

rates 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(%) 

GNP 

per 

capita 

(%) 

1. United States 

203,213 

4 ,240 

1.3 

3.2 

2. Mexico 

48,933 

580 

3.5 

3.4 

3. Canada 

21,089 

2,650 

1.8 

2.8 

4. Cubat 

8,513 

280 

2.5 

—3.2 

5. Gautcmala 

5,014 

350 

3.1 

1.9 

6. Haiti 

4,768 

— 

2.0 

—1.0 

7. Dominican Republic 

3,951 

280 

3.0 

0.4 

8. El Salvador 

3,390 

290 

3.7 

1.9 

9. Puerto Rico 

2,739 

1,410 

1.7 

6.0 

10. Honduras 

2,496 

260 

3.4 

1.1 

11. Nicaragua 

1,915 

380 

3.5 

2.8 

12. Jamaica 1 

1,863 

550 

1.5 

3.0 

13. Costa Rica 

1,680 

510 

3.3 

2.9 

14. Panama 

1,417 

660 

3.3 

4.9 

15. Trinidad and Tobago 

1,040 

890 

2.5 

3.8 

16. Martinique 

336 

690 

1.8 

3.3 

17. Guadeloupe 

324 

540 

1.9 

0.3 

18. Barbados 

254 

500 

1.0 

3.2 

19. Netherlands Antilles 

219 

1,260 

1.5 

—1.5 

20. Bahama Islands 4 

164 

1,880 

4.0 

8.2 

21. British Honduras 4 

117 

530 

2.9 

2.3 

22. St. Lucia 

111 

240 

2.9 

2.9 

23. Grenda 

105 

230 

1.7 

-0.8 

24. St. Vincent 4 

94 

220 

1.8 

0.7 

25. Dominica 

75 

300 

2.5 

2.2 

26. Antigua 

63 

340 

1.5 

3.7 

27. Canal Zone 4 

62 

1,750 

4.3 

—0.1 

28. Virgin Islands (US) 4 

29. Sf. Kitts-Nevis 

60 

2,570 

7.2 

5.7 

Anguilla* 

57 

320 

0.2 

3.5 

30. Bermuda 4 

51 

2,900 

1.7 

4.9 


1 .The estimate of rate of growth of GNP per capita of 
0.8 % in the 1970 Atlas was in error; the correct figure should 
have been 2.6%. 

■{•Estimates of GNP per capita and its growth rate have a 
wide margin of error mainly because of the problems in 
deriving the GNP at factor cost from net material product 
and in converting the GNP estimate into US dollars. 

—Estimated at less than 100 dollars. 

♦Estimates of GNP per capita and its growth rate are 
tentative. 


ANNUAL NUMBER 1972 


1301 


December 31, 1971 


SOUTH AMERICA : POPULATION (MID-I969). GNP 
PER CAPITA (1969) AND AVERAGE ANNUAL 
GROWTH RATES (1960-69) 


si. 

No. Country 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(1,000) 

GNP 

per 

capita 

(US*) 

Growth rates 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(%) 

GNP 

per 

capita 

(%> 

1. Brazil 

92,282 

270 

3.2 

1.4 

2. Argentina 

23,983 

1,060 

1.6 

2.6 

3. Colombia 

20,463 

290 

3.2 

1.5 

4. Peru 

13,172 

330 

3.1 

1.4 

S. Venezuela 

10,035 

1,000 

3.5 

2.5 

6 . Chile 

9,566 

510 

2.5 

1.7 

7. Ecuador 

5,890 

240 

3.4 

1.2 

8 . Bolivia 

4,804 

160 

2.6 

2.4 

9. Uruguay 

2,852 

560 

1.3 

-0.8 

10. Paraguay 

2,314 

240 

3.1 

1.0 

11. Guyana 

727 

340 

. 2.8 

0.7 

12. Surinam 

381 

560 

3.3 

5.4 

13. French Guiana 

48 

890 

4.3 

9.3 


OCEANIA AND INDONESIA : POPULATION (MID- 
1969), GNP PER CAPITA (1969) AND AVERAGE 
ANNUAL GROWTH RATES (1960-69) 

SI. 

No. Country 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(1,000) 

GNP 

per 

capita 

(US*) 

Growth 

rates 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(%) 

GNP 

per 

capita 

(%> 

1. Indonesia 

116,600 

100 

2.4 

0.8 

2 . Australia 

12,296 

2,300 

2.0 

2.9 

3. New Zealand 

2,777 

2,230 

1.8 

2.0 

4. Papua/New Guinea 

2,363 

210 

2.4 

2.0 

5. Portuguese Timor 

590 

— 

1.5 

0.9 

6 . Fiji Islands 4 * 

506 

390 

2.8 

2.7 

7. British Solomon 
Islands* 

159 

210 

* 2.9 

1.9 

<■ 8. Western Samoa* 

140 

120 

2.6 

—1.1 

9. French Polynesia 

105 

.1,450 

3.1 

9.1 

10. Guam* 

102 

2,080 

4.9 

3.4 

11 . New Caledonia 

98 

2,250 

2.6 

3.9 

12. Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Island 

98 

320 

2.7 

3.7 

13. Tonga* 

83 

310 

3.1 

—3.3 

14. New Hebrides* 

80 

390 

2.2 

5.0 

15. Gilbert and Ellice 
islands* 

55 

430 

2.0 

—1.5 

16. American Samoa* 

32 

560 

5.5 

8.9 

—Estimated at less than 100 dollars. 

^Estimates of GNP per capita and its growth rate are 
tentative. 


taking an active part in the 

NATION’S GROWTH 


HHF help to spread electricity 
and irrigation to remote areas 
by supplying pre-stressed 
concrete transmission poles. 
We also provide low-cost 
pro-fabricated material for 
erecting entire buildings. If you 
prefer, standardized components 
for roofing, walling and flooring 
are also available. 


PM -STRESSED 
CONCRETE 
sJftANSMlSilOlV 
POLES . 


LOW-COST 

PM.PABRICATIO 

MATERIAL 


light-weight, pre-cast 
“Vayutan" blocks are useful 
for partitions and thermal 
insulation. These are durable, 
fire-proof and economical too. 

Another HHF activity is 
designing and manufacturing 
furniture and allied woodwork 
for joinery. 


PRE-CAST 
LIGHT-WEIGHT 
VAYUTAN 
. BLOCKS^ 


PURNITURE * 
.WOODWORK POR 
fOINlRY ^ 


For further in for matron please write to: 

.HINDUSTAN HOUSING FACTORY LTD. 

(A Govt, of India Undertaking) 

JANGPURA, NEW DELHI-14 
PHONE . 630229 GRAMS: PREFAB 


SERVICE. 


from project planning 

to commissioning 

FE00 is equipped to render a complete and comprehensive service- 
* tom planning to finished plant. The organisation gained its 
expertise the hard w*. For about 25 years, FACT has been 
growing... expanding... diversifying... adding new processes... 
accumulating a fund of experience. And so when FEDO came to be 
termed (1963), the organisation had with it some of the finest 
engineering talent in the country. 

With about 200 graduate engineers and ovar 120 other technical 
staff. FEDO is well equipped for its task. 

You will also find in FEDO a team of people, familiar with most 
process problems. Their background makes them react quickly to 
vour own problems. Makes them grasp what you want to do. 


am 

FACT 


FACT ENGINEERING t DESIGN MGAMSATIM 
TK FOTUStOS AM CNHRCAU TOAVANCMK UMKt 

VtfvoBAfWtBal K«r«l» 

•OffrfAt FD *120 
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man. 

towering, 
operpowering. 
mighty 
yet flighty, 
man and his 
many facets 
inspired 
'estercot: 
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'EsteaoC 

Now Man becomes a king. The world 
belongs to him. For. he's wearing 
Estercot'. Estercot...with its relaxed, 

1 elegant fall. Its stylish textures. 

Its virile, suave patterns and colours. 
Wear Estercot. Then see what happens. 


'Estercot polyester blended cotton 
suitings. 

Also: Mafrene' 100% polyester saris 
and polyester blended cotton saris in 
whispering pastels, bold colours, 
proud prints; 'Mafrene' polyester 
blended dress materials —summery 
cambrics, wispy lawns and smart, lively 
poplins; Terocel polyester blended 
cotton shirtings in the latest, greatest 
colours and prints. 

MAFATLAL 
GROUP 
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